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TONY  SUTLER. 
OONCLUSION. 
CHAPTSB  UX, — AK  JLWKWAVb  MOHXITT. 


Alios  etarte/l  as  she  beard  the 
name  Tony  Butler,  and  for  a  mo* 
went  neither  spoke.  There  was 
confnsion  and  awkwardness  on 
^ther  side— all  the  greater  that 
each  saw  it  in  the  other.  She,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  to  rally;  and, 
with  a  semblaooe  of  old  friendship, 
held  out  her  hand,  and  said^  I  am 
9o  glad  to  see  yon,  Tony,  and  to. 
see  you  safe." 

"I'd  not  have  dared  to  present 
myself  in"snch  a  dress,"  stammered 
he  out;  "but  that  scamp  Skefiy 
gave  me  no  choice:  he  opened  tlie 
door  and  pasbed  me  iu.'' 

"  Your  dress  is  quite  good  enough 
to  visit  an  old  friend  in.  Won't 
you  sit  down? — sit  here."  As  she 
spoke,  she  seated  herself  on  an  otto- 
man,  and  pointed  to  a  place  at  her 
%\de.  ''I  am  longtng  to  hear  some- 
thing about  your  campaigns.  Sktff 
was  80  provoking — be  only  told  ws 
abouf  what  he  saw  at  Oava,  and  Lis 
own  adventures  on  the  road." 

"I  have  very  little  to  tell,  and 
less  lime  to  tell  it.  I  must  embark 
in  about  half  an  hoar.'* 

VOL.  xorn.  1  a 


"And  where  for?'' 

For  home." 
"So  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Skiff's  indiscretion,  I  should  not 
have  seen  you?"  said  she,  coldly. 

Not  at  this  moment — not  in  this, 
guise." 

"  Indeed  I  "   And  there  was  an- 
other pause. 

"I  hope.  Bella  is  better.  Has 
she  quite  recovered  ? "  asked  he. 

"She  is  quite  well  again;  sheUl 
be  sorry  to  have  missed  vou,  Tony. 
She  wanted,  besides,  to  tell  yon  how 
happy  it  made  her  to  hear  of  all 
your  good  fortune." 

"My  good  fortune!  Oh,  yes  I —  • 
to  be  sure.  It  wijs  so  uulooked 
for,"  added  he,  with  a  faint  smile, 
"that  I  have  hanlly  been  able  to 
realise  it  yet — that  is,  I  find  my- 
self planning  haif-a- dozen  ways  to 
earn  my  bread,  when  I  suddenly 
remembtfr  that  I  shall  not  need 
them." 

"  And  I  hope  it  makes  you  happy, 
Tony?" 

"  Of  course  it  does.  It  enables 
me  to  make  my  mother  happy,  and 
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to  secure  tbat  we  shall  not  be  sepa- 
rated. As  for  myself  alone,  my 
habits  are  simple  enoogh,  and  my 
tastes  also.  My  dilBcalty  will  be, 
I  suppose,  to  acquire  more  expen- 
sive ones." 

It  is  not  a  very  hard  task,  I  be- 
lieve/* said  she,  smiling. 

"Not  for  others,  perhaps;  but  I 
was  reared  in  narrow  fortune,  Alice, 
trained  to  submit  to  many  a  pri- 
vation, and  told  too — I'm  not  sure 
very  wisely  —  that  such  hardships 
are  all  the  more  easily  borne  by  a 
man  of  good  blood  and  lineage. 
Perhaps  I  did  not  read  my  lesson 
right  At  all  events,  I  thought  a 
deal  more  of  my  good  blood  than 
other  people  were  willing  to  accord 
it;  and  the  result  was,  it  misled 
me." 

Misled  you !  and  how— rin  what 
way?" 

**Is  it  yon  who  ask  me  tins? — 
you,  Alice, .  who  have  read  me 
Fuoh  wise  ]e<>8ons  on  self-depen- 
dence, while  Lady  Lyle  tried  to 
Unish  my  education  by  showing  the 
evils  of  over- presumption  ;  and  you 
were  both  right,  though  I  didn*t 
see  it  at  the  time." 

**I  declare  I  do  not  understand 
you,  Tony  1 "  said  she. 

"Well,  rn  try  to  be  clearer," 
said  he,  with  more  animation. 
♦*  From  the  first  day  knew  you, 
Alice,  I  loved  you.  I  need  not  say 
that  all  the  difference  in  station 
between  us  never  aflfVcted  my  love. 
You  were  too  far  above  me  in  every 
gift  and  grace  to  make  rank,  mere 
rank,  ever  occur  to  my  mind,  though 
others  were  good  enough  to  jog  my 
memory  on  the  subject." 

"  Others !  of  whom  are  you  speok- 
iug?" 

"  Your  brother  Mark  for  one ;  but 
I  don*t  want  to  think  of  these 
things.  I  loved  you,  I  say ;  and  to 
that  degree,  that  every  change  of 
your  manner  towards  tne  made  the 
joy  or  the  misery  of  my  life.  This 
was  when  I  was  an  idle  youth, 
lounging  abont  in  that  condition 
of  halt  dependence  that,  as  I  look 
back  on,  I  blush  to  think  I  ever 


could  have  endured.  My  only  ex- 
cuse is,  however,  tbat  I  knew  no 
better." 

''There  was  nothing  unbecoming 
in  what  you  did. " 

"Yes,  there  was  though.  There 
was  this:  I  was  satisfied  to  hold 
an  ambiguous  position — to  be  a 
something,  neither  master  nor  ser- 
vant, in  another  man^s  house,  all 
because  it  gave,  me  the  daily  happi- 
ness to  be  near  yon,  and  to  see  you, 
and  to  hear  your  voice.  That  was 
unbecoming,  and  the  best  proof  of 
it  was,  that,  with  all  my  love  aod 
all  my  devotion,  you  could  not  care 
for  me." 

•'Oh,  Tonyl  do  not  say  that." 

"  When  I  say  care,  yoil  could  not 
do  more  tban  care;  you  couldn^t 
love  me." 

"  Were  yon  not  always  as  a  dear 
brother  to  me  ? " 

,"I  wanted  to  be  more  than  bro- 
ther, and  when  I  found  that  this 
could  not  be,  I  grew  very  careless, 
almost  reckless,  of  life;  not -but  thnt 
it  took  a  lon^  time  to  teach  me  the 
full  lesson.  I  had  to  think  07er, 
not  only  all  that  separated  us  in 
station,  but  all  that  estranged  us  in 
tone  of  mind ;  and  I  saw  that  your 
superiority  to  me  chafed  me,  and 
that  if  you  should  ever  come  to 
feel  for  me,  it  would  be  through 
some  sense  of  pity.^* 

"Oh,  Tonvl" 

"Yes,  Alice,  you  knou^  it  better 
than  I  can  say  it;  and  so  I  set  my 
pride  to  fight  against  my  love,  with 
no  great  success  at  first.  But  as  I 
lay  wounded  in  the  orchard  at  Me- 
lazzi),  and  thought  of  my  poor 
mother  and  her  sorrow,  if  she  were 
to  hear  of  my  death,  and  compared 
her  grief  with  what  yours  would  be, 
I  saw  what  was  real  in  love,  and 
what  was  mere  interest;  aod  I  re- 
member I  took  out  my  two  relics — 
the  dearest  objects  I  had  in  the  world 
^a  lock  of  my  mother*s  hair  and  a 
certain  glove — a  white  glove  you 
may  have  seen  once  on  a  time; 
and  it  was  over  the  little  braid  of 
brown  hair  I  let  fall  the  last  tears 
I  thought  ever  to  shed  in  life;  and 
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here  is  the  glove — I  give  it  back  to  happy — ^happier,   perhaps,    than  I 

yoo.   Will  yon  have  it?'*  ever  shall  be  again." 

She  took   it  with  a  trembling      "  No,  Tony,  do  not  believe  that," 

hand ;  and  in  a  voice  of  weak  but  said  she,  calmly ;    not,"  added  she, 

steady  utterance  said,  **I  told  you  hastily,  "that  I  can  acquit  myself 

that  this  time  would  oome."  of  all  wrong  to  you.   No;  I  was  in 

"  You  did  so,"  sfud  he,  gloomily.  ftiolt — ^gravely  in  fault   I  ought  ta 

Alice  rose  and  walked  out  upon  have  seen  what  would  have  come  of 
the  balcony;  and  after  a  moment  all  our  intimacy-— I  ought  to  have 
Tony  followed  her.  They  leaned  known  that  I  ct^uld  not  develop 
on  the  balustrade  side  by  side,  but  all  that  was  best  in  yonr  nature 
neither  spoke.  without  making  you  turn  In  grati- 
But  we  shall  always  be  dear  tude — well,  in  love — to  myself ;  but 
friends,  Tony,  shan't  we?"  said  shall  I  tell  you  the  truth?  I  over- 
she,  while  she  laid  her  hand  gently  estimated  my  power  over  you.  I 
over  his.  not  only    thought  I  could  make 

**  Oh,  Alice ! "  said  he,  plaintively,  you  love,  but  unlove  me ;  and  I 

**do  not — do  not,  I  bejjeech  you —  never  thought  what  pain  that  lesson 

lead  me  back  again  into  that  land  might  cost— each  of  us." 
of  delusion   I   have  just  tried  to      ^^It  would  have  been  fairer  to 

escape  from.   If  yon  knew  how  I  have  cast  me  adrift  at  first,"  said 

loved  you — ^if  yoo  knew  what  it  he,  fiercely. 

costs  me  to  tear  that  love  out  of      "And  yet,  Tony,  yon  will  be 

my  heart — ^y'ou'd   never   wish   to  generous  enough  one  of  these  days 


**  Dear  Tony,  it  was  a  mere  boy-  "  I  certainly  feel  no  touch  of  that 
ish  passion.    Kemember  for  a  mo-  generosity  now." 
ment  bow  it  began.    I  was  older  "  Because  yon  are  angry  with  me, 
than  you — much  older  as  regards  Tony — ^because  you  will  not  be  just 
life  and  the  world — and  even  older  to  me ;  but  when  you  have  learned 
by  more  than  a  year.   You  were  so  to  think  of  me  as  your  sister,  and 
proud  to  attach  yourself  to  a  grown  can  come  and  say,  dear  Alice,  coun- 
woman — you  a  mere  lad ;  and  then  sel  me  as  to  this,  advise  me  as  to 
your  love — for  I  will  grant  it  w«s  that — then,  there  will  be  no  ill-will 
love — dignified  .you  to  yourself.    It  towards  me  for  all  I  have  done  to 
made  you  more  daring  where  there  teach  you  the  great  stores  that  were 
was  danger,  and  it  taught  you  to  be  in  your  own  nature.*' 
gentler  and  kinder  and  more  consi-  "Such  a  day  as  that  is  distant^" 
derate  to  every  one.   All  your  good  said  he,  gloomily, 
and  great  qualities  grew  the  faster  "Who  knows?  The  changes  which 
that  they  had  those  little  vicissi-  work  within  us  are  not  to  be  meas- 
tudes  of  joy  and  sorrow,  the  sun  nred  by  time ;  a  day  of  sorrow  will 
and  rain  of  our  daily  lives ;  but  do  the  work  of  years." 
all  that  is  not  love."  "  There !  that  lantern  at  the  peak 
"  Yon  mean  there   is   no   love  is  the  signal  for  me  to  be  off.  The 
where  there  is  no  retui  n  of  love  ?  ^  skipper  promised  to  give  me  no- 
She  was  silent  tice;  but  if  you  will  say  ^atay  t '  be 
^  If  so,  I  deny  it   The  faintest  it  so.    No,  no,  Alice,  do  not  lay 
flicker  of  a  hope  was  enough  for  your  hand  on  my  arm  if  you  would 
rae — the  merest  shadow — a  smile,  not  have  me  again  deceive  myself." 
A  passing  word — ^your  mere  *  Thank  "Yoo  will  write  to  me,  Tony?" 
yon,  Tuny,'  as  I  held  yonr  stirrup —  He  shook  his  head  to  imply  the 
the  little  word  of  recognition  yon  negative. 
'  would  give  when  I  had  done  some-  ''Well,  to  Bella,  at  least?" 
thing   that    pleased  yoo,— these —  "I  thmk  not    I  will  not  pro- 
any  of  them— would  send  me  home  mise.    Why  should  I?     Is  it  to 
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try  and  koot  together  the  oords  we 
have  just  torn,  that  you  m&v  break 
tl^em  again  at  your  pleasure?  " 

"  How  nngeneroufl  you  are  I V 

"You  reminded  me  a  while  ago 
it  was  my  devotion  to  you  that 
civilised  me;  is  it  not  natural  I 
should  go  back  to  savagery  as  my 
allegiance  was  rejected  ? " 

"You  want  to  be  a  Garibaldian  in 
love  as  in  war,"  said  she,  smiling. 

The  deep  boom  of  a  gun  floated 
over  the  bay,  and  Tony  started. 

"That^s  the  last  signal— good- 
bye."  He  held  out  his  hand. 

"Good-bye,  dear  Tony,"  said 
she.  She  held  her  cheek  towards 
him.  He  hesitated,  blushed  till 
his   face  was   in  a  flame,  then 
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stooped  and  kissed  her.  Skefta 
voice  was  heard  at  the  instant  at 
the  door,  and  Tony  rushed  past 
him  and  down  the  stairs,  and  then, 
with  mad  speed,  dashed  along  to 
the  jetty,  leaped  into  the  boat,  and, 
covering  his  face  with  his  hands, 
never  raised  his  head  till  they  were 
alongside.  ^  > 

"Yon  were  within  an  inch  of 
being  late,  Tony,"  cried  M*Gruder, 
as  he  came  up  the  side.  "  What 
detained  you  ? ' 

"Til  tell  you  all  nnother  time — 
let  me  go  below,  now  ;"  and  he  disap- 
peared down  the  ladder.  The  heavy 
paddles  flapped  slowly,  then  faster, 
and  the  great  moss  moved  on,  and 
made  for  the  open  sea. 


CHAPTER  LX.— A.  MOK  WALK. 

The  steamer  was  well  out  to  sea  said  M'Gruder,  at  last,    "  What  de- 

when  Tony  appeared  on  deck.    It  tained  you  on  shore?" 

was  a  calm,  starlight  night— fresh,  "  I  saw  her  I "  said  Tony,  in  a  low 

but  not  cold.   The  few  passengers,  muffled  voice, 

however,  had  sought  their  berths  "You  saw  her  I     Why,  you  told 

below,  and  the  only  one  who  linger-  me  you  were  determined  not  to  see 

ed  on  deck  was  M'Gruder  and  one  her." 

otlier,  who,  wrapped  in  a  large  boat-  "  So  I  was,  and  so  I  intended, 

cloak,  lay  fast  asleep  beside  the  bin-  It  came  about  by  mere  accident, 

nacle.  That  strange  ftUow  Skeffy,  you've 

"I  was  thinking  you  had  turned  heard  me  speak  of — he  pushed  me 

in,"  said  M'Gruder  to  Tony,  "as  plump  into  the   room  where  she 

you  had  not  come  up."  was,  and  there  was  nothing  to  bo 

"  Give  me   a   light — I   want  a  done  but  to  speak  to  her." 

smoke  badly.     I  felt   that  some-  "Well?" 

thing  was  wrong  with  me,  though  "  Well  I   I  spoke,"  said  he,  half- 

I  didn't  know  what  it  was.   Is  this  gruffly ;  and  then,  as  if  correcting 

Boryhere?**  the  roughness  of  his  tone,  added, 

"Yes,   sound   asleep,  poor   fel-  "It  was  just  as  I  said  it  would  be; 

low."  just  as  I  told  yon.    She  liked  me 

"  I'll   wager  a  trifle  he  has  a  well  enough  as  a  brother,  but  never 

lighter  heart   tlian   either  of   us,  thought  of  me   as   anything  else, 

Sam.'*  All  the  interest  she  had  taken  in 

"It  might  easy  be  lighter  than  me  was  out  of  friendship.  She 

mine,"  sighed  M*Gruder,  heavily.  didn't  say  this   hauglitily,  not  a 

Tony  sighed  too,  but  said  no-  bit;   she  felt   herself  much  older 

thing,  and  they  walked  along  side  than  me,  she  said;    that  she  felt 

by  side,  with  that   short  jerking  herself  better  was  like  enough,  but 

stride  men  pace  a  deck  with,  feeling  she  never  hinted  it,  but  she  let  me 

some  sort   of  companionship,    al-  feel  pretty  plainly  that  we  were  not 

though  no  words  were  exchanged  made  for  each  other;  and  though 

between  them.  the  lesson  wasn't  much  to  my  llk- 

You   were   nigh   being   late,"  ing,  I  began  to  see  it  was  true." 
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"Did  yon  really f 

"1  dW,"  said  he,  with  a  deep 
i«gh.  saw  that  all  the  love  I 
had  borne  her  was  only  paid  back 
in  a  sort  of  feeling  half-compassion- 
ate, half-kindly — ^that  her  interest 
in  me  was  oat  of  some  desire  to 
make  something  ont  of  me ;  I  mean, 
to  force  me  to  exert  myself  and  do 
something  —  anything  besides  liv- 
ing a  hanger-on  at  a  great  house.  I 
have  a  notion,  too — ^heaven  knows  if 
there's  anything  in  it — bat  Tve  a 
notion,  Sam,  if  she  had  never  known 
me  till  now — ^if  she  had  never 
seen  me  idling  and  lounging  aboat 
in  that  ambigaons  position  I  held 
— something  between  gamekeeper 
.  and  reduced  gentleman — that  I  might 
have  had  a  better  chance." 

M'Gmder  nodded  a  half  assent^ 
and  Tony  continued,  "Til  tell  you 
why  I  think  so.  Whenever  she 
asked  me  about  the  campaign  and 
the  way  I  was  wounded,  and  what 
I  had  seen,  there  was  quite  a 
eiiange  in  her  voice,  and  ^he  listened 
to  what  I  said  very  diflferently  from 
the  way  she  heard  me  when  I  talked 
to  her  of  my  affection  for  her." 

**  There's  no  knowing  them  I 
fliere's  no  knowing  themf  said 
M'Grader,  drearily ;  and  how  did 
it  endr 

*'  It  ended  that  way." 

"What  way  r 

'*Just  as  I  told  you.  She  said 
flheM  always  be  the  same  as  a  sister 
to  me,  and  that  when  I  grew  older 
and  wiser  Pd  see  that  there  should 
never  have  been  any  closer  tie  be- 
tween us.  I  can't  repeat  the  words 
she  used,  hut  it  was  something  to 
this  purport, — that  when  a  woman 
has. been  lecturing  a  man  about  his 
line  of  life,  and  trying  to  make 
0ometi)ing  out  of  him,  against  the 
grain  of  hia  own  indolence,  she 
can't  turn  suddenly  round  and  fall 
in  love,  even  thongh  he  was  in  love 
With  Kerr 

•'She  has  a  good  head  on  her 
shonlders,  she  has,'*  mattered 
M'Gmder. 

•*  Pd  rather  she  had  a  little  more 
heart,"  'said  Tony,  peevishly. 


•*That  may  b^,  hut  she's  right, 
after  all." 

**An(i  why  is  she  riffht?  why 
shouldn't  she  see  me  as  I  am  now, 
and  not  persist  in  looking  at  me  as 
I  used  to  be?" 

"Jnst  because  it's  not  her  hum* 
our,  I  suppose;  at  least,  I  don't 
know  any  better  rea-on.'* 

Tony  wheeled  suddenly  away 
from  his  companion,  and  took  two 
or  three  turns  alone.  At  last  be 
said,  "She  never  told  me  so,  but  I 
suppose  the  truth  wa?,  all  this  time 
she  did  think  me  very  prcvsump- 
tuous;  and  that  what  "her  mother 
did  not  scitiple  to  say  to  me  in 
words,  Alice  had  often  said  to  her 
own  heart." 

"  You  are  rich  ^ough  now  to 
make  you  her  equal." 

^  And  I'd  rather  he  as  poor  as  I 
used  to  be  and  have  the  hopes  that 
have  left  me." 

M'Gruder  gave  a  heavy  sigh,  and, 
turning  away,  leaned  on  the  bul- 
wark and  hid  his  face.  I'm  a  bad 
comforter,  Tony,"  said  he  at  last, 
and  speaking  with  difficulty.  "I 
didn't  mean  to  have  told  '  you,  for 
on  have  cares  enoagh  of  your  own, 
Qt  I  may  as  well  tell  you — ^read 
that"  As  he  spoke,  he  drew  out  a 
letter  and  handed  it  to  him ;  and 
Tony,  stooping  down  beside  the 
binnacle  light,  read  it  over  twice. 

"This  is  clear  and  clean  beyond 
me,"  exclaimed  he,  as  he  stood  up. 
**  From  any  other  girl  I  could  nnder- 
stand  it ;  but  Dully — Dolly  Stewart, 
who  never  broke  her  word  in  her 
life— I  never  knew  her  Wl  a  lie  as 
a  little  child — what  can  she  mean 
by  it?" 

**Jast  what  she  says  there— she 
thoDght  she  could  marry  me,  and 
she  nnds  she  cannot." 

«' But  why?" 

"  Ah !  that's  more  than  she  likes 
to  tell  me — more,  mayhap,  than 
she'd  tell  any  one." 

"  Have  you  any  due  to  it  ?" 

**None — not  the  slightest." 

"  Is  your  sister-in-law  in  it  ?  Has 
she  sflid  or  written  anything  that 
Dolly  could  resent?"- 


'^No;  doD*t  von  mark  what  she 
says  at  the  end?  'Too  most  not 
try  to  lighten  any  hlame  you  woold 
lay  on  me  by  thlnkintc  that  any  one 
has  influenced  me.  The  fanlt  is  all 
my  own.  It  is  I  myself^  have  to  ask 
yonr  forgiveneea.* 

Was  there  any  coldness  in  yonr 
late  letters?  was  there  anything 
that  she  could  construe  into  change 
of  Affection  t" 

"  Nothing— nothing." 
What  will  her  father  say  to  it?" 
said  Tony,  after  a  panse. 

"She'd  afraid  of  that  herself! 
Ton  mind  the  words?  'If  I  meet 
forgiveness  from  yon  I  shall  not 
from  others,  and  my  fanlt  will  bear 
its  heavy  pnaishment  on  a  heart 
that  is  not'too  happy!'  Poor  thing! 
I  do  ftirgive  hei^forgive  her  with 
all  my  heart ;  but  it's  a  great  blow, 
Tony." 

'^If  she  was  a  capricious  girl,  I 
could  understand  it,  but  that'd  what 
she  never  was.'*' 

'^No,  no;  she  was  true  and  honest 
in  all  things." 

'^It  may  be  simething  about  her 
father;  he's  an  old  man,  and  fail* 
ing.  She  cannot  bear  to  leave  hiin, 
perhaps,  and  it^s  just  i)ossibIe  she 
couldn't  bring  herself  to  say  it 
Don't  yon  think  it  might  be  that?" 

"Don't  give  me  a  hope,  Tony. 
Don't  let  me  see  a  glimpse  of  light, 
my  dear  friend,  if  there^s  to  be  no 
fulfilment  after.'^ 

The  toDc  of  emotion  he  spoke 
in  made  Tony  unable  to  reply  for 
some  minutes.  "  I  have  no  right  to 
say  this,  it  is  true,"  said  he,  kindly ; 
''but  it's  tbe  nearest  gness  I  can 
make:  I  know,  for  she  told  me  so 
herself  she'd  not  go  and  be  a  gov- 
emet»  again  if  she  could  help  it." 

"Oh,  if  you  were  tj  be  right, 
Tony  I  Oh,  if  it  was  to  be  as  you 
suspect^  fur  we  could  make  him 
come  out  and  live  with  us  here! 
We've  plenty  of  room,  and  it  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  see  him  happy,  and 
at  rest,  after  his  long  life  ol  labour. 
Let  us  read  the  letter  over  togetlier, 
Tony,  and  see  how  it  agrees  with 
that  thought;"  and  now  they  both 


crouched  down  beside  the  light  and 
'  read  it  over  from  end  to  end.  Here 
and  there  were  passages  that  they 
pondered  over  seriously,  and  some 
they  read  twice  and  even  thrice; 
and  although  they  brought  to  this 
task  the  desire  to  confirm  a  specu- 
lation, there  was  that  in  tlie  tone  of 
the  letter  that  gave  little  ground 
for  their  hope.  It  was  so  self- 
accusing  throughout,  that  it  was 
plain  she  herself  laid  no  comfort 
to  her  own  heart  in  the  thought  of 
a  high  duty  fulfilled. 

"  Are  yon  of  the  same  mind  still  ?" 
asked  M'Gruder,  sadl^,  and  witli 
little  of  hopefulness  m  his  yuice; 
and  Tony  was  silent 

"I  see  you  are  not.  I  see  that 
you  cannot  give  me  such  a  hope." 

"  Have  you  answered  this  yet  ?'* 

"  Yes,  I  have  written  it  ;•  but  it's 
not  sent  off.  I  kept  it  bv  me  to 
read  over,  and  see  that  there  was 
nothing  harsh  or  cruel— nothing  I 
would  not  say  in  cold  blood;  for 
oh,  Tony  1  I  will  avow  it  was  hanl  to 
forgive  her;  no,  1  don't  mean  that, 
but  it  was  hard  to  bring  myself  to 
believe  1  had  lo:5t  her  for  ever.  For 
a  while,  I  thought  the  best  thing  I 
could  de,  was  to  comfort  myself  by 
thinking  bow  false  she  wa:«,  and 
I  took  out  all  her  letters,  to  con- 
vince me  of  her  duplicity ;  but  what 
do  you  think  I  found?  They  all 
showed  me,  what  I  never  saw  till 
then,  that  she  was  only  going  to  be 
my  wife  out  of  a  sort  of  resignation ; 
tliat  tbe  giief  and  fretting  of  her 
poor  father  at  leaving* her  penniless 
in  the  world,  was  more  than  she 
could  bear;  and  that  to  give  him  the 
comfort  of  his  last  few  days  in 
peace,  she'd  make  any  sacrifice ;  and 
through  all  the  letters,  though  I 
never  saw  it  before,  she  laid  stress 
on  what  she  called  doing  her  best 
to  make  me  happy,  but  there  was 
no  word  of  being  liappy  herselt." 

Perhaps  Tony  did  not  lay  the 
same  stress  oa  this  that  his  friend 
did ;  perba()S  no  explanation  of  it 
came  readily  to  his  mind;  at  sil 
events  he  made  no  attempt  at  com-  * 
ment,  and  only  said, 
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**  And  wbat  will  yoar  answer  be  ?" 
What  can  it  be?  to  release  her, 
of  coarse.'^ 

"Ay,  but  bow  will  you  say  it?" 

"Here's  wbat  I  have  written;  it 
is  the  fourth  attempt,  and  I  don*t 
innch  like  it  yet;  bat  I  can't  do  it 
better."  And  once  more  they  tamed 
to  the  light  while  M'Groder  read 
out  his  letter.  It  was  a  kind  and 
feeling  letter;  it  contained  not  one 
word  of  reproach,  bat  it  said  that, 
into  the  home  he  had  taken,  and 
where  he  meant  to  be  so  happy,  he'd 
never  put  foot  again.  •'You  ought 
to  have  seen  it,  Tony,"  said  he,  with 
a  quiver  in  his  voice.  "  It  was  all 
80  neat  and  comfortable;  and  the 
little  room  that  I  meant  to  be  Dol- 
ly's owr,  was  hung  round  with 
prints,  and  there  was  a  Kttle  terrace, 
with  some  orange-trees  and  myrtles, 
that  would  grow  there  all  through 
the  winter — for  it  was  a  sheltered 
K>ot  under  the  Monte  Nero ;  but  it's 
ul  over  now." 

*•  Don't  send  off  that  letter.  I 
mean,  let  me  see  her  and  speak  to 
her  before  you  write.  I  shall  be  at 
home,  I  hope,  by  Wednesday,  and 
ril  go  over  to  the  Bumside— or, 
better  still,  I'll  make  my  mother  ask 
Dolly  to  come  over  to  us.  Dolly 
loves  her  as  if  she  were  her  own 
mother,  and  if  any  one  can  inflaenoe 
her  she  will  be  that  one.'' 

"But  I'd  not  wish  her  to  come 
round  by  persuasion,  Tony,  Dolly's 
a  girl  to  have  a  will  of  her  own,  and 
she's  never  made  up  her  mind  to 
write  me  that  letter  without  think- 
ing well  over  it." 

**  Perhaps  she'll  tell  my  mother  her 
reasons.  Perhaps  she'll  say  why  she 
draws  back  from  her  promise." 

•'I  don't  even  know  that  I'd  like 
to  drive  her  to  that ;  it  mightn't  be 
quite  &ir." 

Tony  flang  away  his  cigar  with 
impatience ;  he  yfks  irritated,  for  be 
bethought  him  of  h's  own  ca^^  and 
how  it  was  quite  possible  no  such 
scruples  of  delicacy  would  have  in- 
terfered with  him  if  he  could  only 
have  managed  to  find  out  what  was 
passing  in  Alice's  mind. 


"I'm  sure,"  said  M'Grader,  »*you 
agree  with  me,  Tony';  and  if  she 
says.  Don't  hold  me  to  my  pledge, 
I  have  no  right  to  ask,  Why  ?" 

A  short  shrug  of  the  shoulders  was 
all  Tony's  answer. 

"  Not  that  I'd  object  to  yonr  say- 
ing a  word  for  me,  Tony,  if  there 
was  to  b^  any  hope  from  it-— saying  , 
what  a  warm  friend  could  say  of 
one  he  thought  well  of.  You're 
been  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  me,  and  you  know  more  of  my 
nature,  and  my  ways  and  my  tem- 
per, than  most  men,  and  roavbap 
wbat  you  coald  tell  her  might  have 
its  weight." 

**That  I  know  and  believe." 

"  But  don't  think  only  of  me,  Tony. 
She's  more  to  be  considered  than  I 
am ;  and  if  this  bargain  was  to  be 
unhappy  for  her,  it  would  only  be 
misery  for  both  of  us.  You'd  not 
marry  your  own  sweetheart  against 
her  own  will  ?" 

Tony  neither  agreed  to  nor  dis- 
sented from  this  remark.  The 
chances  were  that  it  was  a  pro- 
position not  so  readily  solved,  and 
that  he'd  like  to  have  thought  over 
it. 

"No;  I  know  you  better  than 
that,"  said  M*Gruder  once  more. 

"Perhaps  not,"  remarked  Tony; 
but  the  tone  certainly  gave  no  posi- 
tive assurance  of  a  settled  determina- 
tion. "At  all  events,  I'll  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you."' 

"If  it  was  that  she  cares  for 
somebody  else  that  she  coaldo't 
marry — that  her  father  disliked,  or  ' 
that  he  was  too  poor — I'd  never  say 
one  word ;  because  who  can  tell 
what  changes  may  come  in  life,  and 
tl)e  man  that  couldn't  support  a 
wife  now,  in  a  year  or  two  may  be 
well  off  and  thriving  ?  And  if  it  was 
that  she  really  liked  another— you 
don't  think  that  likely  ?  Well,  nei« 
ther  do  I ;  but  I  say  ic  here,  because 
I  want  to  take  in  every  considera- 
tion of  the  question;  but  I  repeat, 
if  it  were  so,  I'd  never  utter  one 
word  againH  it  Yoar  mother,  Tony, 
is  more  likely  to  find  that  oat  than 
any  of  us;  and  if  she  says  Dolly's 
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heart  is  given  away  already,  that  will 
be  enough.  I'll  not  trouble  nor  tor- 
ment her  more." 

Tony  gifasped  his  friend's  hand, 
and  shook  it  warmly,  some  vague 
fiospicion  darting  through  him  at 
the  time  that  this  rag-merchant  was 
more  generous  in  his  dealings  with 
the  woman  he  loved  than  he,  Tony, 
would  have  been.  Was  it  that  he 
loved  less,  or  was  it  that  bis  love 
was  more  ?  Tony  couldn't  tell ;  nor 
was  it  so  very  easy  to  resolve  it 
either  way. 

As  day  broke,  the  steamer  ran 
into  lieghorn  to  land  some  pas- 
sengers and  take  in  others ;  and 
M^Gmder,  while  he  took  leave  of 
Tony,  pointed  to  a  red-tiled  roof 
rising  amongst  some  olive-trees — 
the  quaint  little  pigeou'-house  on 


top  surmounted  with  a  weather- 
vane  fashioned  into  an  enormous 
letter  8. 

There  it  is,''  said  he,  with  a  shake 
in  his  voice ;  that  was  to  have  been 
her  home.  I'll  not  go  near  it  till  I 
hear  from  yon,  and  you  may  ttfll  her 
so.  Tell  her  you  saw  it,  Tony,  and 
that  it  was  a  sweet  little  spot,  where 
one  might  look  for  happiness  if  they 
could  only  bring  a  Quiet  heart  to 
it.  And  above  all,  Tony,  write  to 
me  frankly  and  openly,  and  don't 
give  me  any  hopes  if  your  own  con- 
science tells  yen  I  have  no  right  to 
them." 

With  a  strong  grasp  of  the  hand, 
and  a  long  full  look  at  each  other  in 
silence,  M'Gruder  went  over  the  side 
to  liis  boar,  and  the  steamer  ploughed 
cm  her  way  to  Marseilles.  ^ 


CHAPTER  LXI. — TONY  AT  HOME  AGAIK. 


Though  Tony  was  eager  to  per- 
suade Eory  to  accompany  him 
home,  the  poor  fellow  longed  so 
ardently  to  see  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions, to  tell  all  that  he  had  done 
and  suffered  for  *'the  cause,"  and 
to  show  the  rank  he  had  won,  that 
Tony  yielded  at  last,  and  only 
bound  him  by  a  promise  to  come 
and  pass  his  Cbristmas  at  the 
Causeway  ;  and  now  he  hastened 
on  night  and  day,  feverishly  impa- 
tient to  see  his  mother,  and  yearn- 
ing for  that  affection  which  his 
heart  had  never  before  so  thirsted 
after. 

There  were  times  when  he  felt 
that,  without  Alice,  all  his  good 
fortune  in  life  was  valueless ;  and  it 
was  a  matter  of  utter  indifference 
whether  he  was  to  see  himself  sur- 
rounded with  every  means  of  eiyoy- 
ment,  or  riso  each  morning  to  meet 
soma  call  of  labour.  And  then 
there  were  times  when  he  thought 
of  the  great  space  that  separated 
them  —  not  in  condition,  but  in 
tastes  and  habits  and  requirements. 
She  was  of  that  gay  and  fashion- 
able world  that  she  adorned — ^made 
for  it,  and  made  to  like  it ;  its 


admiration  and  its  homage  were 
things  she  looked  for.  What  would 
be  have  done  if  obliged  to  live  in 
such  a  society?  His  delight  was 
tlie  freedom  of  an  out-of-door  exist* 
ence — the  hard  work  of  field-sports, 
dashed  with  a  certain  danger  that 
gave  them  their  cest.  In  these  he 
adpittted  no  man  to  be  his  supe- 
rior; and  in  this  very  conscious 
strength  lay  the  pride  that  sustain- 
ed him.  Compel  him,  however, 
to  live  in  another  fashion  —  sur- 
round him  with  the  re8i)onsihili- 
ties  of  station,  and  the  demands 
of  certain  ceremonies — ^and  he 
would  be  wretched.  Perhaps  she 
saw  all  that,"  muttered  he  to  him- 
self. With  that  marvellous  quick- 
ness of  hers,  who  knows  if  she 
might  not  have  foreseen  how  nn- 
suited  I  was  to  all  habits  but  my 
own  wayward,  careless  ones  ?  And 
thongh  I  hope  I  «haU  always  be  a 
gentleman,  in  truth  there  are  some 
forms  of  the  condition  that  puzzle  me 
sorely. 

''And,  after  dl,  have  I  not  my 
dear  mother  to  look  after  and  make 
happy  ?  and  what  a  charm  it  will 
give  to  life  to  see  her  surrounded 
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with  the  little  objects  she  loved  and 
cared  for!  What  a  garden  she 
shall  bavdP*  Climate  and  soil,  to 
be  sore,  were  stiff  adversaries  to 
cooqaer,  bat  money  and  skill  oould 
figbt  them;  and  that  school  for 
the  little  girls — the  fishermen's 
daoghters — that  she  was  always 
plaoDing,  and  always  wondering 
Sir  Arthur  Lyle  had  never  thought 
of,  she  should  have  it  now,  and 
ft  pretty  bnilding,  too,  it  should 
be.  lie  knew  the  very  spot 
to  sQit  it.  and  how  beautiful  he 
would  make  their  own  little  oot- 
Uge,  if  bis  mother  should  still  de- 
sire to  live  there.  Not  that  he 
thooght  of  this  positively  with  per- 
fect calm  and  indifference.  To  uve 
so  near  the  Lyles,  and  live  es- 
tranged from  them,  would  be  a 
great  source  of  unpleasantness,  and 
Yfct  how  could  he  possibly  renew 
his  relations  there,  now  that  all  was 
over  between  Alice  and  himself? 
**  Ah,"  thought  he  at  last,  "  the  world 
would  stand  still  if  it  had  to  wait 
for  stupid  fellows  like  me  to  solve 
its  difficulties.  I  must  just  let 
events  happen,  and  do  the  best  I 
caa  when  they  confront  me:"  and 
then  mother  wonld  be  there;  mo- 
ther would  counsel  and  advl^  him; 
mother  would  warn  him  of  this, 
sod  reconcile  him  to  that;  and 
so  be  was  of  good  cheer  as  to  the 
fatnre,  though  there  were  things 
in  the  present  that  pressed  him 
sorely. 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  dark 
of  a  starry,  sharp  October  evening, 
that  the  jaunting-car  on  which  he 
travelled,  drove  up  to  the  spot  where 
the  little  pathway  turned  off  to 
the  cottage,  and  Jeanie  was  there 
with  her  lantern  waiting  for  him. 

^^YouVe  no  a'  that  luggage, 
Haister  Tony  ? cried  she,  as  die 
man  deposited  the  fourth  trunk  on 
the  road. 

"How*8  my  mother?"  asked  he, 
impatiently—"  is  she  well  ?  '* 

'^Why  wouldn't  sbe  be  weel,  and 
hearty  too?"  said  the  girl,  who 
rather  felt  the  question  as  savour- 
ing of  ingratitude,   seeing  what 


blessings  of  fortune  had  been  show- 
ered upon  them. 

As  he .  walked  hurriedly  along, 
Jeanie  trotted  at  his  side,  telling 
him,  in  broken  and  dijjolnted  sen- 
tences, the  events  of  the  place — 
the  joy  of  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood on  hearing  of  his  new  wealth ; 
their  hopes  that  he  might  not  leave  .  t 
that  part  of  the  country ;  what 
Mrs.  Blackie  of  Craig's  MiiU  said  at 
Mrs.  Dumpliy's  christening,  when 
she  gave  the  name  of  Tony  to  the 
baby,  and  wouldn't  say  Anthony; 
and  how  Dr.  M'Oandlish  improved 
the  occasion  for  "twa  good  hours, 
wi'  niair  texts  o'  Scripture  than 
wad  make  a  Sabbath-tlay's  dis- 
course; and  ech,  Maister  Tony, 
it's  a  glad  heart  Pll  hae  o*  it  all,  if 
I  could  only  think  that  you'll  no 
be  going  to  keep  a  man  creature — 
a  sort  of  butler  like— there's '  no 
such  wastefu*  bodies  in  the  world 
as  they,  and  wanting  mair  cere- 
monies than  the  best  gentlemen  in 
the  land."  Before  Tony  had  finish- 
ed assuring  her  that  no  change  in 
the  household  shoold  displace  her- 
self, they  had  reached  the  little 
wicket :  bis  mother,  as  she  stood  at . 
the  door, .  caught  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  rushed  out  to  meet  him,  and 
was  soon  clasped  in  his  at*ms. 

"It's  more  happiness  than  I 
hoped  for — more,  far  ipore,"  was  all 
slie  oould  say,  as  she  clung  to  him. 
Her  next  words  were  uttered  in  a 
cry  of  joy,  when  the  light  fell  full 
upon  him  in  the  doorway — 
"you're  just  your  father,  Tony;  it*s 
your  own  father's  self  I  see  stand- 
ing before  me,  if  you  had  not  so 
much  hair  over  your  face.*' 

"  I'll  soon  get  rid  of  that,  mother, 
if  you  dislike  it.-' 

"Let  it  be.  Master  Tony— let  it 
be,"  cried  Jeanie;  "though  it 
frightened  me  a  bit  at  first,  it's  no 
so  bad  when  one  gets  used  to  it." 

Though  Mrs.  Butler  had  deter- 
mined to  make  Tony  relate  every 
event  that  took  place  from  the  day 
he  left  her,  in  regular  narrative 
order,  nothing  could  be  less  con- 
nected,   nothing    less  consecutive, 
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than  tbe  iooideoto  be  reooanted.  used  to  oome  here  to  hear  yonr  let- 

Kow  it  would  be  some  reminiscence  ters  read  to  her.   She  ever  made  the 

of  his  messenger  days— of  his  meet-  same  remark :   Tony  is  a  fine  troe- 

ing  with  that  glonuns  Sir  Joseph,  hearted  boy;  and  when  he*^  moulded 

who  treated  him   so  handsomely;  and  shaped  a  bit  by  tbe  pressure  of 

then  of  that  villaio  who  stole  his  the  world,  he'll  ?row  to  be  a  fine 

despatches:  of  his  life  as  a  rag-iner-  trae-hearted  man.*' 
cbaut,  or  his  days  with  Garibaldi.      "It  was  very  gracious  of  her, 

Bory,  too,  was  remembered;   and  no  doubt,"  8ai(l  he,  with  a  sharp 

he  rel  ited  to  his  mother  the  pious  short  tone ;     and  she  was  goo  1 

fraud  by  which  he  had  transferred  enough  to  oontribato  a  little  to  tiiat 

to  his  humble  follower  the  promo*  selfsame  *  pressure*  she  hoped  so 

tion  Garibaldi  had  bestowed  upon  much  from.  • 
himself.  His  mother  looked   at  him  to 

"He  well  deserved  it^  and  more;  explain  his  words,  but  he  turned 

he  carried  me,  when  I  was  wounded,  his  head  away  and  was  silent, 
through  the  orchard  at  Melazzo  on      '^Tell  me  something  about  home, 

his  back,  and  though  struck  with  a  mother.    How  are  the  Stewarts? 

bullet  himself^  never  owned  be  was  Where  is  Dolly  ? 
hit  till  he  fell  on  the  grass  beside      "They   are  well,   and   Dolly  is 

me~a  grand   fellow  that,  mother,  here ;  and  a  dear  good  girl  she  is. 

though  be  never  learned  to  read.'*  Ah,  Tony  I   If  you  knew  •  all  the 

And  there  was  a    something  of  comfort  she  has  been  to  me  in  your 

irony  in  bis  voice  as  he  said  this,  absenoe— coming  here  through  sleet 

that  fihowe<1  how  the  pains  of  learn-  anil  snow  and  storm,  and  nursing 

ing  still  rankled  in  his  mind.  me  like  a  daughter.'' 

"  And  you  never  met  tbe  Lyles?      "  I  liked  her  bettor  till  I  learned 

how  straniel"  exclaimed  she.  how  she  had  treated  that  good- 

"  Te$),  I  met  Alice ;  at  least,'*  said  hearted  fellow  Sam  M'Grnder.  Do 

he,  stooping  down  to  settle  tbe  log  you  know  how  she  has  behaved  to 

on  the  fir<.',  "I  saw  her  the  last  him?*' 

'evening  I  ivas  at  Naples.'*  *'I  know  it  all.   I  read  her  let- 

"  Tell  me  all  alwut  it."  tors,  every  one  of  them." 

"There's  no. all.   I  met  her,  we      *'And  can  you  meau  that  you 

talked  together  for  half  an  hour  or  defend  her  conduct  ?  *' 
so^  and  we  parted ;  there's  the  whole      "  I  mean  that  if  she  were  to 

of  it."  ^  marry  a   man   she  did  not  love, 

"She  had  hear<1,  I  suppose,  of  and  were  dishonest  enough  not  to 

your  good  fortune!'*  toll  him  so,  I'd  not  attempt  to  de- 

'^Yei>,  Skeff  had  told  them  the  fend  her.    There's  what  I  mean, 

story,  and,  I  take,  it,  made  the  most  Tony." 

of  our  wealth ;  not  that  rich  peo-      "  Why  promise  him,  then — why 

pie  like  the  Lyles  would  be  much  accept  him?" 
impressed  by  our  fortune.**  '*  She  never  did." 

"Thflt  may  be  true,  Tony,  but      *'OhI"    exclaimed   he,  holding 

rich  fi>lk  have  a  sympathy  with  up  both  his  hands, 
other  rich  folk,  and   they're  not      "  I  know  what  I  say,  Tony.  It 

very  wrong  in   liking  those  whose  was  the  Doctor  answered  the  lettor 

condition    renembles     their    own»  in  which  Mr.  M'Gruder  proposed 

What  (lid  Alice  say  ?   Did  she  give  for  Dolly.   He  *said  that  he  could 

you  Bime  ^'ond  advice  as  to  your  not,  would .  not,  use  any  influence 

mode  of  lift?"  over  his  daughter;  but  that,  from 

"Yes,  pKnty  of  that;  she  rather  all  he  had  learned  of  Mr.  M'Gru- 

likes  advice  giving."  der*s  character,  he  would  give  his 

"Slie  was  always  a  good  friend  of  free  consent  to  the  match." 

yours,  Tony.   I  mind  well  when  she      "  Well,  then,  Dolly  said  ^*' 
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Wait  a  \Aty  I  am  ooming  to 
Dolly.  She  wrote  back  that  she 
was  sorry  be  bad  not  first  written 
to  beraelf,  and  she  would  frankly 
have  declared  she  did  not  wrsh  to 
marry;  but  now,  aa  be  had  ad- 
dressed her  father — an  old  man  in 
failing  health,  anxioos  above  all 
things  about  what  waa  to  baoome 
of  ber  when  be  wan  removed — the 
case  was  a  more  difficult  one,  sinoa 
to  refuse  bis  offer  was  to  place  her- 
self in  opposition  to.  her  father's 
will — a  thing  that  in  all  her  life 
had  never  ba^ipened.  'Yon  will 
see  from  this,'  said  she,  Uhat  I 
could  not  bring  to  you  that  love 
aod  affection  which  would  be  your 
right,  were  I  only  to  marry  yon 
to  spare  my  father's  anxieties. 
You  ought  to  have  more  than  this 
ia  your  wife,  and  I  cannot  give  you 
more;  therefore  do  not  persist  in 
this  suit,  or^  at  all  events,  do  not 
prwsit.'** 

*'Bat  I  remember  your  writing 
me  word  that  Dolly  was  only  wait- 
ing till  I  left  M^ruder*s  house, 
or  quitted  the  neighbourhood,  to. 
name  the  day  she  would  be  married. 
How  do  you  explain  that?" 

*'It  was  her  father  tbroed  her 
to  write  tb^t  letter :  his  health  was 
failing,  and  his  irritability  had 
increasied  to  that  degree  that  at 
times  we  were  almost  airaid  of  his 
nsason^  Tony;  and  I  mind  well  the 
sight  Dolly  came  over  to  show  me 
what  she  had  written.  She  read 
it  in  that  chair  where  you  are  sit- 
ting now,  and  when  she  finished  slie 
fell  on  her  kceen,  and,  hiding  her 
face  in  my  lap,  she  sobbed  as  if  her 
poor  heart  was  breaking.'* 

'^So,  in  fact,  she  was  always 
averse  to  this  match." 

Always.  She  never  got  a  letter 
from  abroad  that  I  couldn't  have  told 
it  by  her  red  eyes  and  swelled  eyelid?, 
•poor  lassie  r'  * 

"  I  say  *  poor  fallow  V  mother ;  for 
I  declare  that  the  man  who  marries  a 
woman  against  her  will  has  the  worst 
of  it" 

*'No,  no,  Tony;  all  sorrows  fall 
heaviest  on  the  helpless*    When  at 


last  the  time  came  that  she  could 
bear  no  more,  she  rallied  her  courage 
and  told  her  father  that  if  she  were 
to  marry  M^Groder  it  would  be  the 
misery  of  her  whole  life.  He  took 
it  very  ill  at  first;  and  said  some 
very  crael  things  to  her;  and,  in- 
deed, it  was  only  after  seeing  how  I 
took  the  iasaie'a  side,  and  approved 
of  all  she  had  done,  that  he  yield- 
ed and  gave  way.  But-  he  isn't 
what  he  used  to  be,  Tony.  Old  age, 
they  say,  makes  people  sometimes 
sterner  and  harder.  A  grievous 
thing  to  think  o^  that  we'd  be 
more  worldly  just  when  the.  world 
was  slipping  away  beneath  us;  aod 
so  what  do  you  think  he  doest 
The  same  day  that  Dolly  writes 
that  letter  to  M^Gruder,  he  makes 
her  write  to  Dr.  M'Candlish  to  say 
that  she'd  take  a  situation  as  a 
governess  with  a  family  going 
to  India^  which  the  Doctor  men*** 
fioned  was  open  to  any  well-qua- 
lified youog  person  like  herself. 
'Ye  caona  say  that  your  heart 
will  be  broke  wi'  treachery  "  herO| 
lassie,'  said  her  father,  jeering  at 
what  she  said  in  her  tears  about  the 
marriage." 

"You  oughtn't  to  snffer  this, 
mother ;  you  ought  to  offer  DoUy  a 
home  here  with  yourself." 

'*It  was  what  I  was  thinking  o^ 
Tony ;  but  I  didn't  like  to  take  any 
step  in  it  till  I  saw  you  and  spoke  to 
yon." 

'*Do  it,  by  all  means — do  it  to- 
morrow." 

Not  to-morrow,  Tony,  nor  even 
the  next  dav;  for  Dolly  and  the 
Doctor  left  this  to  pass  a  few  days 
with,  the  M'Gandlishes  at  Arti- 
clave,  and  they'll  not  be  back  be- 
fore Saturday;  but  I  am  so  glad 
that  you  like  the  plan — so  glad  that 
it  came  from  vourself,  too." 
'  It's  the  nrst  bit  of  pleasure  our 
new  wealth  has  given  us,  mother; 
may  it  be  a  good  augury  1" 

That's    a    heathenish  word, 
Tony,   and   most  unsuited  to  be 
used    in    thankfulness   for  God's 
blessings." 
Tony  took  the  rebuke  in  good 
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part,  and,  to  change  the  topic, 
lanphingly  asked  if  she  thought 
Garibaldians  never  were  bnnj^ry, 
for  she  bad  said  nothing  of  supper 
since  be  came. 


"Jeame  has  been  in  three  times 
to  tell  yoa  it  was  ready,  and  the 
last  time  she  said  sheM  come  no 
more ;  hot  come  and  we'll  see  what 
there's  for  ns." 


OBAPirBR  LXn. — 8CBVF  DAMSR'b  Ul 

After  some  fonr  or  five  days 
passed  almost  like  a  dream — for 
while  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  old 
familiar  objects,  all  Tony's  tboogbts 
as  to  the  fntore  were  new  and 
stransrf — there  came  a  \(m^  letter 
from  Skeff  Damer,  announcing  his 
approaching  marriage  with  Bella — 
the  "  dear  old  woman  of  Tilney  " 
haying  behaved  »*  beaatifully." 
"Short  as  the  time  has  been  since 
yoa  left  this,  my  brave  Tony,  preat 
events  have  occurred.  The  King 
has  lost  his  throne,  and  Skeff 
Damer  htys  gained  an  a<^te.  I 
would  have  saved  him,  for  I  really 
like  the  Qneen;  but  that  his  obsti- 
nacy is  such,  the  rescue  would  have 
only  been  a  reprieve,  not  a  par- 
don. Sicily  I  meant  for  us — I 
mean  for  England  —  myself  to  be 
the  Viceroy.  The  silver  mines  at 
Stromboli  have  never  been  worked 
since  the  lime  df  Tiberius;  they 
contain  untold  wealth :  and  as  to 
coral  fishery,  I  have  obtained  sta- 
tistics will  make  your  teeth  water. 
I  can  show  you  my  calculations  in 
hard  figure^,  that  in  eight  years 
and  four  months  I  should  ho  the 
ricliest  man  in  Eorope — able  to 
purchase  the  soil  of  the  island  out 
and  out,  if  the  British  Grovernment 
were  stupid  enough  not  to  see  that 
they  ought  to  establish  me  and  my 
dynasty  there.  These  are  now  but 
visions— grand  and  glorious  visions, 
it  is  true— and  dearest  B»  lla  shed? 
tear8  wlien  I  allude  to  them. 

'*I  have  had  a  row  with  'the 
Office ;'  they  blame  ine  for  the  down- 
fell  of  the  monnrchv,  hut  they  never, 
told  me  to  save  it."  To  you  I  may* 
make  the  confession,  it  was  the  two 
days  I  passed  at  Oava  odst  this 
Bourbon  his  crown.  Not  that  I 
regret,  my  dear  Tony,  this  tribute 


to  friendship.  During  that  inter- 
val, as  Oaraflh  expresses  it,  they 
were  paralysed.  '  Where  is  Damer?* 
'Who  has  seen  Skeff?'  'What  hsiB 
become  of  him?'  *  With  whom  is  he 
negotiating?'  were  the  questions  on 
every  side;  and  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  excitement,  back  comes  the 
fellow  MK3:i8key,  the  little  fiery- 
feced  individual  yoa  insisted  in 
your  raving  on  calling  *my  god- 
father,' and  declares  that  I  am  in 
the  camp  of  the  Garibaldians,  and 
making  terms  and  stipolations  with 
the  General  himself.  The  Queen- 
Mother  went  off  in  strong  hysterics 
when  she  heard  it;  the  King  new 
uttered  a  wonl— has  never  spoken 
since— and  the  dear  Queen  merely 
said,  'Damer  will  never  betray  os.' 
These  particulars  I  learne<l  from 
Francardi.  Meanwhile  Garibaldi, 
seeing  the  immense  importance  of 
my  presence  at  his  beadquarterp, 
putihes  on  for  the  capital,  and 
enters  Naples,  as  he  gives  out, 
with  the  concurrence  and  approval 
of  England  I  You  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  hear  another  version  of  this 
event:  You  will  be  told  bushels 
of  lies  about  heroic  daring  and 
frantic  popular  enthusiasm.  To  your 
frien«lly  breast  I  commit  the  truth, 
never  to  be  revealed,  however,  ex- 
cept to  a  remote  posterity. 

"  One  other  confession,  and  I  have 
done — done  with  politics  for  ever. 
Y«m  will  hear  of  Garibaldi  ai  a  brave, 
straightforward^  simple-minded  un- 
snspfctful  man,  hating  intrigues  of 
all  kinds:  This  is  totally  wrong. 
With  all  his  coorage,  it  is  as  no- 
thing to  his  craft  He  is  the  deep- 
est politician,  and  the  most  subtle 
statesman  in  Europe,  and,  to  my 
thinking — ^mind,  it  is  fwy  estimate 
I  give  you — moi;;e  of  Machiavelli 
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than  any  mm  id  bis  di^.  Bear 
this  in  mind,  and  keep  jour  eye 
on  him  in  future.  We  b4d  not 
been  five  mmates  together  till  each 
of  Qs  read  the  otlier.  We  were  the 
two  'Aogars'  of  the  Latin  satirist, 
and  if  we  didn't  laogh,  we  ex- 
changed a  recognition  inst  as  sig- 
nificant. I  ooght  to  tell  yon  that 
be  is  quite  frantic  at  my  giving  np 
politiciil  life,  and  he  says  that  my 
tetiretnent  will  make  Cavonr's  for- 
tone,  fi>r  there  is  no, other  man  left 
fit  to  meet  him.  There  was  not  a 
temptation,  not  a  bribe,  he  did  not 
throw  oat  to  indnce  me  to  with- 
hold my  resignation;  and  when  he 
foond  that  personal  advantages  had 
no  weight  with  me,  he  said,  ^Mind 
my  wordsy  Monsieur  Darner;  the 
day  will  oume  when  you  will  regret 
tbi9  retirement.  When  yon  will 
see  the  great  continent  of  Europe 
convulaed  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  yourself  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  influence  the  course  of 
events,  and  guide  the  popular  will, 
you  will  bitterly  regret  this  step/ 
Bat  I  know  myself  better.  What 
coidd  the  Peerage,  what  could  the 
Garter,  what  could  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  do  for  me?  I  have  been 
too  long  and  too  much  behind  the 
scenes,  to  be  dazzled  by  the  blaze 
of  the  'spectacle.'  I  want  repose, 
a  home,  the  charms  of  that  do* 
mestic  life  which  are  denied  to  the 
mere  man  of  ambition.  Bella,  in- 
deed, has  her  misgivings,  that  to 
live  without  greatness — ^greatness 
in  action,  and  greatness  to  come — 
win  be  a  sore  trial  to  me;  but  I 
tell  her,  as  I  tell  you,  my  dear 
iriend,  that  it  is  exactly  the  men 
who,  like  myself,  have  moved  events, 
and  given  the  spring  to  the  greatest 
casualties,  who  are  readiest  to  accept 
tranqdilliiy  and  peace  as  the  first  of 
blessings.  Under  the  sliade  of  my 
old  ehns  at  Tiluejf  —  I  may  call 
them  mine  already,  as  Beeves  and 
Tucker  are  drawing  out  the  deeds—* 
I  will  write  my  menioirs,— one  of 
the  most  interesting  contributions, 
when  {t  appears,  that  history 
has  received  for  the  last  century. 


I  can  afford  to  be  fearless,  and 

I  will  be:  and  if  certain  noble 
lords  go  down  to  posterity  wit^ 
tarnished  hononr  and  diminished 
fame,  they  can  date  the  discovery 
to  the  day  when  they  di.>paraged 
a  Darner. 

"Now  foT  a  minor  key.  We  led 
a  very  Jolly  life  on  board  the 
Talisman;  only  needing  yourself 
t»  make  it  perfect.  My  Lady  L. 
was  *out  of  herself'  at  your  not 
coming;  indeed,  since  your  acces- 
sion to  fortune,  she  has  discovered 
some  very  amiable  and  some  espe- 
cially attractive  qualities  in  your 
nature,  and  that,  Mf  you  fall 
amongst  the  right  people' — I  hope 
you  appreciate  the  sort  of  accident 
intended — you  will  become  a  very 
superior  article.  Bella  is,  as  always, 
a  sincere  friend;  and  though  Alice 
says  nothing,  she  does  not  look  un- 
grateful to  him  who  speaks  well  of 
you.  Bella  has  told  me  in  confid- 
ence— mind,  in  confidence — that  all 
is  broken  off  between  Alice  and 
you,  and  says  it  is  all  the  better 
for  both ;  that  you  were  a  pair  of 
intractable  tempers,  and  that  the 
only  chance  for  either  of  you,  is  to 
be  allied  to  somebody  or  aoinething 
that  would  consent  to  think  you 
perfection,  and  yet  manatee  yon  as 
if  you  were  not  What  is  called  'ab- 
solute wisdom/ 

"Bella  also  said,  'Tony  might 
have  had  some  chance  with  Alice 
had  he  remained  poor,'  the  opposi- 
tion of  her  family  would  have  had 
its  weight  in  influencing  iier  in  his 
favour;  but  now  that  he  is  a  prize 
in  the  matrimonial  lottery,  she  is 
quite  ready  to  see  any  defects  he 
may  have,  and  set  them  against  all 
that  would  be  said  in  his  behalf. 
Last  of  all,  she  likes  her  independ- 
ence as  a  widow.  I  half  suspected 
that  Maitland  had  been  before  you 
in  her  favour;  but  Bella  says  not. 
By  the  way,  it  was  the  fortune  that 
has  fallen  to  you  Maitland  had  al- 
ways expected  —  Sir  Omerod  ha?- 
ing  married,  or,  as  some  say,  not 
married,  his  mother,  and  adopted 
Maitlandy  who  contrived  to  spend 
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abont  eighty  thoasand  of  the  old  to  thfs,  when  I  think  of  what  I 
man^s  savings  in  ten  or  eleven  went  through,  my  hnmiliation  over- 
yearn.  He  is  a  strange  fellow,  and  powers  me.  I  hope  fervently  yoa 
mysterions  to  the  last.  Since  the  may  meet  him  one  of  these  days, 
overthrow  of  the  Government,  we  Yon  have  a  little  soore  of  your  own, 
have  been  redoced  to  ask  proteo-  I  snspect,  to  settle  with  him;  at 
tioD  to  the  oity  from  the  secret  so-  all  events,  if  tbe  day  of  reckoning 
ciety  called  the  Oamorra,  a  set  of  comes,  include  my  balance,  and 
Neapolitan  Thugs,  who  cot  throats  trast  to  my  eternal  gratitncle. 
in  reciprocity ;  and  it  was  by  a  ^  Here  have  come  Alioe  and 
gnard  of  these  wretches  that  we  Bella  to  make  me  read  oot  what  I 
were  escorted  to  the  ship^s  boats  have  written  to  yoa;  of  course  I 
when  we  embarked.  Bella  swears  have  objected.  This  is  a  strictly 
that  the  chief  of  the  gang  was  no  'private  and  oonfideniial.'  What  we 
other  than  Maitland,  greatly  dis-  do  for  the  bine-books.  Master  Tony, 
guised,  of  course ;  bnt  she  says  that  we  do  In  a  different  fashion.  Alice, 
she  recognised  him  by  bio  teeth,  as  perhaps,  8US{>ect8  the  rea^jons  of  my 
he  smiled  accidentfllly.  It  would  reserve— *  appreciates  my  reticence^'  ' 
be,  of  oonrse,  at  the  risk  of  his  life  as  we  say  in  the  *  Line.* 
he  was  there^  since  anything  that  **At  all  event?,  she  tells  me  to 
pertained  to  the  Court  would,  if  make  you  write  to  her.  *When 
discovered,  be  torn  to  frngments  by  Tony,*  said  she,  *has  found  ont 
the  people.  My  'godfather*  had  a  that  he  was  only  in  love  with  me 
narrow  escape  on  Tuesilay  last.  He  because  I  made  him  better  known 
ro<le  through  the  Toledo  in  full  to  his  own  heart,  and  induced  him 
uniform,  amidst  all  the  people,  who  to  develop  some  of  his  own  fine 
were  satisfied  with  hissing  him  in-  qualities,  he*ll  begin  to  see  that  we 
stead  of  treating  him  to  a  stiletto,  may  and  oaght  to  be  ezoellent 
and  the  rascal  grinned  an  insolent  friends;  and  some  day  or  other, 
defiance  as  he  went,  and  said,  as  when  there  shall  be  a  Mrs.  Tony,  if 
he  gained  the  Piazza,  'Tou*re  not  she  be  a  sensible  woman,  she'll  not 
such  bad  canaiU«y  after  all;  I  object  to  tbe  friendship.*  She  mid 
have  seen  worse  in  Mexico.*  He  this  so  measn redly  and  calmly,  that 
went  on  board  a  despatch-boat  in  I  can  almost  trust  myself  to  say 
the  bay,  and  ordered  tbe  command-  I  have  reported  her  word  for  word, 
er  to  take  him  to  Gayeta;  and  the  It  reads  to  me  like  a  very  polite 
oddest  of  all  Is,  the  officer  complied,  eongi.  What  do  you  say  to  it? 
overpowered,  as  better  men  have  '*  The  Lyles  are  going  back  at  the 
been,  hj  the  sooundrers  Im.  ertin-  end  of  the  month,  but  Alice  says 
ence.  uh,  Tony,  to  you — ^to  your-  she'll  winter  at  Cairo.  There  is  an 
self,  to  your  hearths  most  secret  insolent  independence  about  these 
closet,  fast  to  be  looked,  when  yon  widows,  Tony,  that  adds  one  more 
have  my  secret  inside  of  it — to  yew,  terror  to  death.  I  protest,  Fd  like 
I  own,  that  the  night  I  passed  in  to  haunt  the  woman  that  could  en> 
that  wretoh*8  company  is  the  dark-  ploy  her  freedom  of  action  in  this 
est  page  of  my  existenoe.  He  over-  arbitrary  manner, 
whelmed  me  with  insult,  and  I  had  **Dw'arest  Bella  insists  on  your 
to  bear  it,  Just  as  I  should  have  to  coming  to  our  wedding :  it  will  come 
bear  the  bufibting  of  the  waves  if  off  at  Tilney,  strictly  private.  None 
I  had  been  thrown  into  the  sea.  but  our  nearest  relatives,  not  even 
Pd  have  strangled  him  then  and  the  Duke  of  Dullohester,  nor  any 
there  if  I  was  able,  but  the  brute  of  the  Howanls.  They  will  feel 
would  have  torn  me  limb  from  it;  but  it  can't  be  helped,  I  sup- 
limb  if  I  attempted  it  Time  may  pose.  Cincinnatus  had  to  cut  bis 
diminish  the  acuteness  of  this  suf-  connections  too,  when  he  took  to 
fering,  but  I  confess  to  you,  up  horticulture.    You,  however,  must 
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not  desert  me ;  and  if  yoa  oannot  tra- 
Tel  witboQt  Borj,  bring  bim  with 

^'I  fim  impatient  to  get  away 
firom  this,  and  ee«k  the  safety  of 
lome  obscure  retreat ;  for  I  know 
tbe  pexisecntion  I  shall  be  exposed 
to  to  withdraw  my  resignation  and 
lemaiD.  To  this  I  will  never  con- 
sent. I  give  it  to  yon  under  my 
liand,  Tony,  and  I  give  it  the  more 
formally,  as  I  desire  it  may  be  his- 
toric I  know  well  the  whining 
tone  they  will  assume— just  as  wefi 
S8  if  I  saw  it  before  me  in  a  dispatch. 
'What  are  we  to  tell  the  Queen?' 
will  be  tbe  cry.  Ky  dignified  an- 
swer will  be,  'Tell  her  that  yoa 
made  it  impossible  for  one  of  tbe 
ablest  of  her  servants  to  hold  his 
office  with  dignity.  Tell  her, 
too,  that  Skeff  Darner  has  done 
eooogh  for  honour — he  now  seeks  to 
do  something  for  happines?.^  Back 
to  office  again  I  will  not  go.  Five 
yean  and  two  months  of  unpaid 
services  have  I  given  to  my 
oountry,  and  England  is  not  a- 
shamed  to  accept  tbe  unrewarded 
labours  of  her  gifted  sons  I  My 
very  '  eztraordinaries  ^  have  been 
cavi^  at.  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honoar,  they  have  asked  me  for 
voudiers  for  the  champagne  and 
obstm  with  which  I  have  treated 
some  of  the  most  dangerous  regi- 
cides of  Europe — men  whose  Ian- 
goage  would  make  your  hair  stand 
on  end,  and  whose  'sentiments  actu- 
ally curdled  the  blood  as  one  listened 
to  them. 

''The  elegant  hospitalities  which 
I  dispensed,  in  the  hope — vain 
hope ! — of  inducing  them  to  believe 
that  the  social  amenities  of  life  had 
extended  to  our  insular  position, — 
these  the  Office  deckres  they  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ;  and  ins:j]ently 
asks  me,  '  Are  there  any  other  items 
of  my  pleasure  whose  cost  I  should 
wish  to  submit  to  Parliament 

"Adc  Talleyrand,  ask  Metternicb, 
ask  any  of  our  own  people — B.,  or 
8.,  or  H. — since  when  have  cookery 
and  the  ballet  ceased  to  be  the  lawful 
weapons  of  diplomacy  ? 


^^The  day  of  reckoniog  for  aH 
this,  my  dear  Tony,  is  comiog.  At 
first  I  thought  of  making  some  of 
my  friends  in  the  House  move  for 
th«  correspondence  between  F.  0. 
and  myself — the  Damer  papers 
they  would  be  oalle<l,  in  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  public  journals— and 
thus  bring  on  a  smashing  de- 
bate. Reconsideration,  however, 
showed  me  that  my  memoirs, 
'Five  Years  of  a  Diplomatist  on 
Service,'  would  be  the  more  fitting 
place;  and  in  the  pages  of  those 
volumes  you  will  find  revelations 
more  astounding,  official  knaveries 
more  nefarious,  and  political  in- 
trigues more*  Machiavellian,  than 
the  wildest  imagination  for  wicked- 
ness has  ever  conceived.  What 
would  they  not  have  given  rather 
than  see  such  an  exposure?  I  al- 
most think  I  will  call  lAy  book  '  "Ex- 
traordinaries  ^'  of  a  Diplomatist^ 
Sensational  and  taking  both,  that 
title  I  Yon  musn't  be  provoked  if, 
in  one  of  the  lighter  chapters — there 
must  be  light  chapters — I  stick  in 
that  little  adventure  of  your  own 
with  my  godfather." 

"  Confound  the  fellow !  mut- 
tered Tony,  and  with  snch  a  hearty 
iodignation,  that  his  mother  heard 
him  from  the  adjoining  room,  and 
hastened  in  to  ask  who  or  what  had 
provoked  him.  Tony  blundered 
out  some  sort  of  evasive  reply,  and 
then  said,  "Was  it  Dr.  Stewart's 
voice  I  heard  without  there  a  few  mi- 
nutes ago?** 

"  Yes,  Tony ;  be  oalled  in  as  he  was 
passing  to  Ooleraine  on  important 
business.  The  poor  man  is  much 
agitated  by  an  offer  that  has  just 
been  made  him  to  go  far  away  over 
the  seas,  and  finish  his  days,  one 
may  call  it,  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
Some  of  this  oonotry  folk,  H  seems^ 
who  settled  in  New  Zealand,  at  a 
place  they  call  Wellington  Gap, 
have  invited  him  to  go  out  there 
and  minister  among  tbem ;  and 
though  he's  not  minded  to  make 
*  the  change  at  bis  advanced  time  of 
life,  nor  disposed  to  lay  his  bones 
in  a  far-away  land,  yet  for  Dolly's 
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sake — poor  Dolly,  who  will  be  left. 
frieDdless  and  homeless  when  he  is 
taken  away — he  thinks  maybe  it's 
his  dnty  to  accept  the  offer;  and  so 
he*8  gone  into  the  town  to  consnlt 
Dr.  M'Candlish,  and  the  elder  Mr. 
M^lwain,  and  a  few  other  sensible 
men.*' 

"Why  won't  Dolly  marry  the 
man  she  onght  to  marry — a  good, 
true-hearted  fellow,  who  will  treat 
her  well  and  be  kind  to  her?  Tell 
me  that)  mother." 

"It  manna  be— it  manna  be," 
said  the  old  lady,  who,  when  much 
moved,  frequently  employed  the 
Scotch  dialect  unconsciously. 

"Is  there  a  reason,  for  her  con- 
duct?" 

"There  is  a  reason,"  said  she, 
firmly. 

"And  do  you  know  it?  has  she 
told  you  what  it  is  f  " 

*-l'm  not  at  liberty  to  talk  over 
this  matter  with  you,  Tony.  What- 
ever I  know,  I  know  as  a  thing  con- 
fided to  rae  in  honour." 

"  I  only  asked.  Was  the  reason  one 
that  you  yourself  were  satisfied 
with?" 

"It  was,  and  is,"  replied  she, 
gravely. 

"Do  you  think,  from  what  yon 
know,  that  Dolly  would  listen  to 
any  representations  I  might  make 
her?  for  I  know  M'Gruder  thor- 
oughly, and  can  speak  of  him  as  a 
friend  likes  to  speak." 

"No,  no,  Tony--don't  do  it  I 
don't  do  it  I"  cried  she,  with  a 
degree  of  emotion  that  perfectly 
amazed  him,  for  the  tears  swam  in 
her  e^es,  and  her  lips  trembled  as 
she  spoke.  He  stared  fixedly  at 
her,  but  she  turned  away  her  head, 
and  for  some  minutes  neither 
sjwke. 

"Come,  mother,"  said  Tony,  at 
last,  Aui  in  his  kindliest  voice,  "yon 
have  a  good  head  of  your  own, — 
think  of  some  way  to  prevent  the 
poor  old  Doctor  from  going  off  into 
exile." 

"  How  could  we  help  him  that  he. 
would  not  olvject  to  ? " 

"  What  if  you  were  to  hit  upon 


some  plan  of  adopting  Dolly  f  You 
have  long  loved  ber  as  if  she  were 
your  own  daughter,  and  she  has  re- 
turned your  affections." 

"  That  she  has,"  muttered  the  old 
lady,  as  she  wiped  ber  eyes. 

"  What  use  is  this  new  wealth  of 
ours,  if  it  benefit  none  but  our- 
selves, mother?  Just  get  the  Doc- 
tor to  talk  it  all  over  with  you,  and 
say  to  him,  'Have  no  fears  as  to 
Dolly ;  she  shall  never  be  forced  to 
marry  against  ber  inclinations-^ 
merely  for  support ;  her  home  shall 
be  here  with  us,  and  she  shall  be 
no  dependant  neither.*  Til  take  care 
of  that" 

"How  like  your,  father  yon  said 
these  words,  Tony  I  "  cried  she,  look-  g 
ing  at  him  with  a  gaze  of  love  and 
pride  together;*  it  was  his  very 
voice,  too." 

"I  meant  to  have  spoken  to  her 
on  poor  IfGruder's  behalf— I  pro- 
mised him  I  wonld ;  but  if  yon  tell 
me  it  is  of  no  nse— " 

"  I  tell  yon  more,  Tony — ^I  tell  yon 
it  wonld  be  cruel ;  it  wonld  be  worse  . 
than  cruel,"  cried  she,  eagerly. 

"Then  I'U  not  do  it,  and  Til 
write  to  him  to-day  and  say  so, 
though,  heaven  knows,  I'll  be  sorely 
puzzled  to  explain  myself ;  bni  as 
he  is  a  true  man,  he'll  feel  that  I 
have  done  all  for  the  best,  and  that 
if  I  have  not  served  his  oaose  it 
has  not  been  for  any  lack  of  the 
Willi" 

"  If  you  wish  it,  Tony,  I  oonld 
write  to  Mr,  M'Gruder  myself.  A 
letter  from  an  old  body  like  me  is 
sometimes  a  better  means  to  break 
a  misfortune  than  one  from  a 
younger  hand.  Age  deals  more 
naturally  with  sorrow,  perhaps." 

"  Tou  will  be  doing  a  kind  thing, 
my  dear  mother,"  said  he,  as  he 
drew  her  towards  him,  "and  to  a 
good  fellow  who  deserves  well  of 
n.s." 

"I  want  to  thank  him,  besides, 
for  his  kindness  and  care  of  yon, 
Tony ;  so  just  writ©  his  address  for 
me  thereon  that  envelope,  and  I'll  do 
it  at  once." 

"I'm  off  for  a  ramblei  mother, 
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tni  dinner-time,**  said  Tony,  taking 
his  hat 

"  Are  you  going  up  to  the  Abbey, 
Tony  f* 

"No,**  said  he,  blushing  slightly. 
Because  if  you  had,  Td  have 
ssked  you  to  fetch  tne  some  fresh 
flowers.  Dolly  is  coming  to  dine 
with  us,  and  she  is  so  fond  of 
seeing  flowers  on  "the  centre  of  the 
table." 

"No;  I  have  nothing  to  do  at 
the  Abbey.  Tm  off  towards  Port- 
rush." 

"Why  not  go  over  to  the  Bum- 
side  and  fetch  Dolly  f  said  she 
carelessly. 


"Perhaps  I  may — that  is,  if  I 
should  find  myself  in  that  quarter ; 
but  Pm  first  of  all  bent  on  a  pro- 
found piece  of  thoughtfulness  or  a 
good  smoke — pretty  much  the  same 
thing  with  me,  I  believe.  So  good 
bye  for  a  while." 

His  mother  looked  after  him  with 
loving  eyes  till  the  eyes  dulled, 
them ;  but  there  are  tears  which  fall 
on  the  affections  as  the  dew  falls 
on  flowers,  and  these  were  of  that 
number. 

"  His  own  fkther — ^his  own  fa- 
ther I"  muttered  she  as  she  followed 
the  stalwart  figure  till  it  was  lost  in 
the  distance. 


CHAPTER  LXm. — AT  THK.  COTTAOE  BKSIDB  THE  CAUSEWAY. 


I  must  use  more  discretion  as 
to  Mrs.  Butler's  correspondence 
than  I  have  employed  respecting 
Skeff  Darner's.  What  she  wrote  on 
that  morning  is  not  to  be  recorded 
here.  It  will  be  enough  if  I  say 
that  her  letter  was  not  alone  a  kind 
one,  but  that  it  thoroughly  con- 
vinced him  who  read  it  that  her 
view  was  wise  and  true,  and  that  it 
would  be  as  useless  as  ungenerous 
to  press  Dolly  farther,  or  ask  for 
that  love  which  was  not  hers  to 
give. 

It  was  a  rare  event  with  her  to 
have  to  write  a  letter.  It  was  not, 
cither,  a  very  easy  task  ;  but  if  she 
had  not  the  gift  of  facile  expres- 
sion, she  had  another  still  better 
for  her  purpose — an  honest  nature 
steadfastly  determined  to  perform 
a  duty.  She  knew  her  subject  too, 
and  treated  it  with  candour,  while 
with  delicacy. 

While  she  wrote  Tony  strolled 
alon^,  puffing  his  cigar  or  relight- 
ing it,  for  it  was  always  going  out, 
and  dreaming  away  in  his  own 
misty  fashion  over  things  past, 
pre^nt,  and  future,  till  really  the 
actual  and  the  ideal  became  so 
thoroughly  commingled  he  could  not 
well  distinguish  one  from  the  other. 
He  thought  —  he  knew,  indeed,  he 
ought  to  be  very  happy.    All  his 
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anxieties  as  to  a  career  and  a  liveli- 
hood ended,  he  felt  that  a  very  en- 
joyable existence  might  lie  before 
him,  but  somehow — he  hoped  he  was 
not  ungrateful  —  but  somehow  he 
was  not  so  perfectly  happy  as  he 
supposed  his  good  fortune  should 
have  made  him. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  come  later  on ; 
perhaps  when  I  am  active  and  em- 
ployed ;  perhaps  when  I  shall 
have  learned  to  interest  myself  in 
the  things  money  brings  around 
a  man  ;  perhaps,  too,  wnen  I  can 
foi^et — ^ay,  that  was  the  lesson  was 
hardest  of  all."  All  these  pass- 
ing thoughts,  a  good  deal  dashed 
through  each  other,  scarcely  con- 
tributed to  enlighten  his  faculties: 
and  be  rambled  on  over  rocks  ana 
yellow  strand,  up  hillsides,  and 
through  fern-clad  valleys,  not  in  the 
least  mindful  of  whither  he  was 
going. 

At  last  he  suddenly  halted,  and 
saw  he  was  in  the  shrubberies  of 
Lyle  Abbey,  his  stepS  having  out 
of  old  habit  taken  the  one  same 
path  they  had  followed  for  many  a 
year.  The  place  was  just  as  he  had 
seen  it  last  Trees  make  no  mar- 
vellous progress  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  a  longer  absence  than 
Tony's  would  leave  them  just  as 
they  were  before.   All  was  neat, 
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ord^lj,  and  well  kept;  and  the  his  voice  shook  a  little)  "that  mj 
heaps  of  dried  leaves  and  brush*  stupid  vanity  could  have  ever  led 
wood  ready  to  be  wheeled  away,  me  to  think  of  her,  or  that  I  ever 
stood  there  as  he  saw  them  when  mistook  that  patronising  way  she 
he  last  walked  that  way  with  Alice,  had  towards  me  for  more  than  good- 
He  was  poor  then,  without  a  career,  nature.  But,  I  take  it,  there  are 
or  almost  a  hope  of  one  ;  and  yet  scores  of  fellows  who  have  had  the 
was  it  possible,  could  it  be  possible,  selfsame  experiences.  Here's  the 
that  he  was  happier  than  he  now  seat  I  made  for  her,"  muttered  he, 
felt?  Was  it  that  Love  sufficed  for  as  he  came  in  front  of  a  rustic 
all,  and  that  the  heart  so  filled  had  bench.  For  a  moment  a  savage 
no  room  for  other  thoughts  than  thought  crossed  him  that  he  wodd 
those  of  her  it  worshipped  ?  He  cer-  break  it  in  pieces,  and  throw  the 
tainly  had  loved  her  greatly.  She  fragments  into  the  lake — a  sort  of 
— she  alone  made  up  that  world  in  jealous  anger  lest  some  day  or 
which  he  had  lived.  Her  smile,  her  other  she  mi^ht  sit  there  with  "  an> 
step,  her  laugh,  her  voice  —  ay,  other;"  but  he  restrained  himself^ 
there  they  were,  all  before  him.  and  said,  "  Better  not ;  better  let 
What  a  dream  it  was !  Only  a  dream  her  see  that  her  civilising  process 
after  all  ;  for  she  never  cared  for  has  done  something,  and  that  though 
him.  She  had  led  him  on  to  love  I  have  lost  my  game  I  can  bear  my 
her,  half  in  caprice,  half  in  a  sort  defeat  becomingly." 
of  compassionate  interest  for  a  poor  He  began  to  wish  that  she  were 
boy — boy  she  called  him — to  whom  there  at  that  moment  Not  that 
a  passion  for  one  above  him  was  cer-  he  might  renew  his  vows  of  love, 
tarn  to  elevate  and  exalt  him  in  his  or  repledge  his  affection  ;  but  to 
own  esteem.  Very  kind,  doubt-  show  her  how  calm  and  reasonable 
less,"  muttered  he,  "  but  very  cruel  — ay,  reasonable  was  her  favourite 
too.  She  might  have  remembered  word — he  could  be  ;  how  collect- 
that  this  same  dream  was  to  have  a  ediy  he  could  listen  to  her,  and  how 
very  rough  awaking.  I  had  built  composedly  reply.  He  strolled  up 
nearly  every  hope  upon  one,  and  that  to  the  entrance  door.  It  was  open, 
one  she  well  knew,  was  never  to  be  The  servants  were  busy  in  prepar- 
realised.  It  might  not  have  been  ing  for  the  arrival  of  their  masters, 
the  most  gracious  way  to  do  it,  but  who  were  expected  within  the  week. 
I  declare  it  would  have  been  the  All  were  delighted  to  see  Master 
most  merciful,  to  have  treated  ,me  Tony  again,  and  the  words  some- 
as  her  mother  did,  who  snubbed  my  how  rather  grated  on  his  ears.  It 
pretensions  at  once.  It  was  all  was  another  reminder  of  that  same 
right  that  I  should  recognise  her  "boyhood"  he  bore  such  a  grudge 
superiority  over  me  in  a  hundred  against  "I  am  going  to  have  a 
ways  ;  but  perhaps  she  should  not  look  out  of  the  small  drawing-room 
have  kept  it  so  continually  in  mind,  window,  Mrs.  Hayles,"  said  ho  to 
as  a  sort  of  barrier  against  a  warmer  the  housekeeper,  cutting  short  her 
feeling  for  me.  I  suppose  this  is  congratulations,  and  hurrying  up- 
tbe   fine-lady  view  of  the  matter,  stairs. 

This    is    the  theory   that  young  It  was  true  he  went  up  for  a 

fellows  are  to  be  civilised,  as  they  view  ;  but  not  of  the  coast-line  to 

call  it,  by  a  passion  for  a  woman  Fairhead,  fine  as  it  was.    It  was  of 

who  is  to  amuse  herself  by  their  a  fulMcngth  portrait  of  Alice,  lifo- 

extravagancies,  and  then  ask  their  size,  by  Urant    She  was  standing 

gratitude  for  having  deceived  them,  beside  her  horse — the  Arab  Tony 

"  ril  be  shot  if  I  am  grateful,"  trained  for  her.    A  braid  of  her 

said  he,  as  he  threw  his  cigar  into  hair  had  fallen,  and  she  was  in  the 

the  pond.     "Fm  astonished— am*  act  of  arranging  it  while  one  hand 

azed — now  that  it*s  all  over"  (here  held  up  her  looped  riding-dress. 
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There  was  that  in  the  air  and*  atti- 
tude that  bespoke  a  certain  embar- 
rassment with  a  sense  of  humorous 
enjoyment  of  the  dilemma.  A 
sketch  from  life,  in  fact,  had  given 
the  idea  of  the  picture,  and  the  re* 
altty  of  the  incident  was  unquestion* 
able. 

Tony  blushed  a  deep  crimson  as 
he  looked  and  muttered,  ^'The  very 
smile  she  had  on  when  she  said 
good-bye.  I  wonder  I  never  knew 
her  till  now." 

A  favourite  myrtle  of  hers  stood 
in  the  meadow ;  he  broke  off  a 
sprig  of  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  but- 
ton-hole, and  then  slowly  passed 
down  the  stairs  and  out  into  the 
lawn.  With  very  sombre  thoughts 
and  slow  steps  he  retraced  his  way 
to  the  cottage.  He  went  over  to 
himself  much  of  his  past  life,  and 
saw  it,  as  very  young  men  will  of- 
ten in  such  retrospects,  far  less 
favourably  as  regarded  himself  than 
it  really  was.  He  ought  to  have  done 
— ^heaven  knows  what.  He  ougbt  to 
have  been — scores  of  things  which 
he  never  was,  perhaps  never  could 
be.  At  all  events  there  was  one 
thing  be  never  should  have  im- 
agined, that  Alice  Lyle — she  was 
^ice  Lyle  always  to  him — in  her 
treatment  of  him  was  ever  more 
closely  drawn  towards  him  than  the 
others  of  her  family.  It  was  sim- 
ply tbe  mingled  lundness  and  ca- 
pnce  of  her  nature  that  made  the 
difference;  and  if  I  hadn't  been  a 
V2un  fool  rd  have  seen  it  I  see  it 
now,  though;  I  can  read  it  in  the 
very  smile  she  has  in  her  picture. 
To  be  sure  I  have  learned  a  good 
deal  since  I  was  here  last;  I  have 
outgrown  a  good  many  illusions. 
I  once  imagined  this  dwarfed  and 
stmted  scrub  to  be  a  wood.  I 
fancied  the  Abbey  to  be  like  a  royal 
palace ;  and  in  Sicily  a  whole  bat- 
talion of  us  have  bivouacked  in  a 
hall  that  led  to  suites  of  rooms 
without  number.  If  a  mere  glimpse 
of  the  world  could  reveal  such  as- 
tounding truths,  what  might  not 
come  of  a  more  lengthened  experi- 
ence?" 


"  How  tired  and  weary  you  look, 

Tonyf'  said  his  mother,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  a  chair;  ^^have  you 
overwalked  yourself?" 

I  suppose  80,"  said  he,  with  a 
half  smile.  *^In  my  poorer  days  I 
thought  nothing  of  going  to  the 
Abbey  and  back  twice — I  have 
done  it  even  thrice — in  one  day: 
but  perhaps  this  weight  of  gold  I 
carry  now  is  too  heavy  for  me." 

"Td  like  to  see  you  look  more 
grateful  for  your  good  fortune^ 
Tony,"  said  she,  gravely, 

^^Vm  not  ungrateful,  mother; 
but  up  to  this  I  have  not  thought 
much  of  the  matter.  I  suspect, 
however,  I  was  never  designed  for 
a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment  Da 
you  remember  what  Dr.  Stewart 
said  one  day,  *  You  may  put  a  weed 
in  a  garden,  and  dig  round  it  and 
water  it,  and  it  will  only  grow  to 
be  a  big  weed  after  all.'  " 
.  ."I  hope  .b^ter  frop  Tony — ^far 
better,"  said  she,  sharply.  ^'Ilava 
YOU  answered  McCarthy's  letter? 
have  you  arranged  where  you  are  to 
meet  the  lawyers  ?" 

*'I  have  said  in  Dublin.  They 
couldn't  come  here^  mother;  w« 
have  no  room  for  them  in  this 
crib." 

*^You  must  not  call  it  a  crib  for 
all  that  It  sheltered  your  father 
once,  and  he  carried  a  very  high 
head,  Tony." 

^*And  for  that  very  reason,  dear 
mother,  I'm  going  to  make  it  our 
own  home  henceforth,  —  without 
you'd  rather  go  and  live  in  that  old 
manor-house  on  the  Nore;  they 
tell  me  it  is  beautiful." 

*^It  was  there  your  father  was 
born,  and  I  lon^  to  see  it,"  said 
she,  with  emotion.  Who's  that 
coming  in  at  the  gate,  Tony  ?" 

It  is  Dolly,"  said  he,  rising,  and 
goinc  to  the  door  to  meet  her. 

"  My  dear  Dolly,"  cried  he,  as  he 
embraced  her,  and  kissed  her  on 
either  cheek ;  "  this  brings  me  back 
to  old  times  at  once." 

If  it  was  nothing  else,  tbe 
total  change  in  Tony's  appear- 
ance  abashed   her;   the  bronzed 
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and  bearded  man  looking  many 
years  older  than  ho  was,  seemed 
little  like  the  Tony  she  had  seen 
last ;  and  so  she  half  shrank  back 
from  his  embrace,  and,  with  a 
flushed  cheek  and  almost  constrain- 
ed manner,  muttered  some  words 
of  recognition. 

"How  well  you  are  looking," 
said  he,  staring  at  her,  as  she  took 
oflf  her  bonnet,  "and  the  nice  glossy 
hair  has  all  grown  again,  and  I  vow 
it  is  brighter  and  silkier  than  eyer." 

"What's  all  this  flattery  about 
bright  een  and  silky  locks  Fm  lis- 
tening to  said  the  old  lady,  com- 
ing out  laughing  into  the  hall. 

"It's  Master  Tony  displaying 
his  foreign  graces  at  my  expense, 
ma'am,"  said  Dolly,  with  a  smile. 

"Would  you  have  known  him 
again,  Dolly  ?  would  you  have 
thought  that  great  hairy  creature 
there  was  our  Tony?" 

"I  think  ho  is  changed — a  good 
deal  changed,"  said  Dolly,  without 
looking  at  him. 

"  I  didn't  quite  like  it  at  first;  but 
Fm  partly  getting  used  to  it  now; 
and  though  the  Colonel  never  wore 
a  beard  on  his  upper  lip,  Tony's 
more  like  him  now  than  ever." 
The  old  lady  continued  to  ramble 
on  about  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  father  and  son,  and 
where  certain  traits  of  manner  and 
voice  were  held  in  common;  and 
though  neither  Tony  nor  Dolly  gave 
much  heed  to  her  words,  they  were 
equally  grateful  to  her  for  talking. 

"And  Where's  the  Doctor,  Dolly? 
are  we  not  to  see  him  at  dinner  ?" 

"  Not  to-day,  ma'am  ;  he's  gone 
over  to  M^Laidiaw's  to  make  some 
arrangements  about  this  scheme  of 
ours — the  banishment,  he  calls  it" 

"And  is  it  possible,  Dolly,  that 
he  can  seriously  contemplate  such 
a  step?"  asked  Tony,  gravely. 

"  Yes  ;  and  very  seriously  too." 

•*And  you,  Dolly;  what  do  you 
say  to  it?" 

"I  say  to  it  what  I  hare  often 
said  to  a  difficulty,  what  the  old 
Scotch  adage  says  of  'the  stout 
heart  to  the  atey  brae.' " 


"And  you  might  have  found 
more  comforting  words,  lassie  — 
how  the  winds  can  be  tempered 
to  the  shorn  lamb,"  said  the 
old  lady,  almost  rebukefuUy;  and 
Dolly  drooped  her  head  in  si- 
lence. 

"  I  think  it's  a  bad  scheme,"  said 
Tony,  boldly,  and  as  though  not 
hearing  his  mother's  remark.  "For 
a  man  at  the  Doctor's  age  to  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  globe,  to  live  in 
a  new  land,  and  make  new  friend- 
ships at  his  time  of  life,  is,  Fm 
sure,  a  mistake." 

"That  supposes  that  we  have  a 
choice;  but  my  father  thinks  we 
have  no  choice." 

"I  cannot  see  that  I  cannot 
see  that  what  a  man  has  borne  for 
five-and-thirty  or  forty  years  —  he 
has  been  that  long  at  the  Bumside, 
I  believe — he  cannot  endure  still 
longer.  I  must  have  a  talk  with  him 
myself  over  it"  And  unconscious- 
ly— quite  unconsciously — Tony  ut- 
tered the  last  words  with  a  high- 
sounding  importance,  so  certain  is 
it  that  in  a  man's  worldly  wealth 
there  is  a  store  of  self-confidence 
that  no  mere  qualities  of  head  or 
heart  can  ever  supply;  and  Dolly 
almost  smiled  at  the  assured  tone 
and  the  confident  manner  of  her 
former  playfellow. 

"My  father  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,  Tony — he  wants  to  hear  all 
about  your  campaigns:  he  was  try- 
ing two  nights  ago  to  follow  you 
on  the  map,  but  it  was  such  a 
bad  one  he  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt" 

"Fll  give  you  mine,"  cried  the 
old  lady,  "the  map  Tony  brought 
over  to  myself.  I'll  no  just  give 
it,  but  ril  lend  it  to  you;  and 
there's  a  cross  wherever  there  was 
a  battle,  and  a  red  cross  wherever 
Tony  was  wounded." 

"Pooh,  pooh,  mother!  don't 
worry  Dolly  about  these  things; 
sheM  rather  hear  of  pleasanter 
themes  than  battles  and  battle- 
fields. And  here  is  one  already — 
Jeanie  says,  *  dinner.' " 

Where  did  you  find  your  sprig 
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of  myrtle  at  this  time  Y"  asked  Dolly, 
as  Tony  led  her  in  to  dinner. 

I  got  it  at  the  Abbev.    I  strolled 
np  tiiere  to-day,"  said  he,  in  a  half- 
confusion.    "  Will  you  haye  it?" 
**No,"  said  she,  curtly. 


'*Keither  wUl  I  then,'*  cried  ha, 
tearing  it  out  of  his  button-hole 
and  throwing  it  away. 

What  a  long  journey  in  life  can 
be  taken  in  a  few  steps  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  dinner^table  I 
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As  Dr.  Stewart  had  many  friends 
to  consult  and  many  visits  to 
make — some  of  them,  as  he  ima- 
gined, farewell  ones  Dolly  was 
persuaded,  but  not  without  diffi- 
culty, to  take  up  her  residence  at 
the  cottage  till  he  should  be  able 
to  return  home.  And  a  very  pleas- 
ant week  it  was.  To  the  old  lady 
it  was  almost  perfect  happiness. 
She  had  her  dear  Tony  back  with 
her  after  all  his  dangers  and 
escapes,  safe  and  sound,  and  in 
such  spirits  as  she  had  never  seen 
him  before.  Not  a  cloud,  not  a 
shadow,  now  ever  darkened  his 
bright  face;  all  was  good-humour, 
and  thoughtful  kiodness  for  herself 
and  for  DoUy. 

And  poor  Dolly,  too,  with  some 
anjcious  cares  at  her  heart  —  a  load 
that  would  have  crushed  many-^ 
bore  up  so  well  that  she  looked  as 
cheery  as  the  others,  and  entered 
into  all  the  plans  that  Tony  formed 
about  his  future  house,  and  his 
gardens,  and  his  stables,  as  though 
many  a  hundred  leagues  of  ocean 
were  not  soon  to  roll  between  her 
and  the  spots  she  traced  so  eagerly 
on  the  paper.  One  evening  they 
sat  even  later  than  usual.  Tony 
had  induced  Dolly,  who  was  very 
dever  with  her  pencil,  to  make  him 
a  sketch  for  a  little  ornamental 
cottage — one  of  those  uninhabitable 
little  homesteads,  whidi  are  im- 
mensely suggestive  of  all  the  com- 
forts they  would  utterly  fail  to 
realise ;  and  he  leaned  over  her  as 
she  drew,  and  his  arm  was  on  the 
back  of  her  chair,  and  his  face  so 
close  at  times  that  it  almost  touched 
the  braids  of  the  silky  hair  beside 
him. 

Toa  must  make  a  p<»x3b  theire, 


Dolly;  it  would  be  so  nice  to  sit 
there  with  that  noble  view  down 
the  glen  at  one's  foot,  and  three 
distinct  reaches  of  the  Nore  visible." 

*'Yes,  ril  make  a  porch;  FU 
even  make  you  yourself  lounging  in 
it   See,  it  shall  be  perfect  bliss  I" 
What  does  that  mean  r 

"That  means  smoke,  sir;  you 
are  enjoying  the  heavenly  luxury 
of  tobacco,  not  the  less  intensely 
that  it  obscures  the  view." 

"No,  Dolly,  ru  not  have  thai 
If  you  put  me  there,  don^t  have 
me  smoking;  make  me  sitting 
beside  you  as  we  are  now  —  you 
drawing,  and  I  looking  over  you." 

"But  I  want  to  be  a  prophet  as 
well  as  a  painter,  Tony.  I  desire 
to  predict  something  that  will  be 
sure  to  happen,  if  you  should  ever 
build  this  cottage." 

"I  swear  I  will — Tm  resolved 
on  it" 

"Well,  then,  so  sure  as  you  do, 
and  so  sure  as  you  sit  on  that  little 
honeysuckle- covered  porcb,  you'll 
smoke." 

"And  why  not  do  as  I  say? 
Why  not  make  you  sketching  

"Because  I  shall  not  be  sketch- 
ing; because,  by  the  time  your 
cottage  is  finished,  I  shall  be  pro- 
bably sketching  a  Mauri  chief^  or  a 
war-party  bivouacking  on  the  Raki- 
Kaki." 

Tony  drew  away  his  arm  and 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  a  sense 
almost  of  faintish  sickness  creeping 
over  him. 

"Here  are  the  dogs,  too,"  con- 
tinued she.  "Here  is  Lance  with 
his  great  majestic  face,  and  here 
Gertrude^  with  her  fine  pointed  nose 
and  piercing  eyes,  and  here's  little 
Spicer  as  saucy  and  pert  as  I  cao 
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make  him  withont  colour;  for  one 
ought  to  have  a  little  carmine  for 
the  corner  of  his  eye,  and  a  slight 
tinge  to  accent  the  tip  of  his  nose. 
Shall  I  add  all  your  *emhlems/  as 
they  call  them,  and  put  in  the  fish- 
ing-rods against  the  wall,  and  the 
landing-net,  and  the  guns  and 
pouches  ?" 

She  went  on  pketching  with  in- 
conceivahle  rapidity,  the  drawing 
keeping  pace  almost  with  her  words. 

But  Tony  no  longer  took  the  in- 
terest he  had  done  hefore  in  the 
picture,  but  seemed  lost  in  some 
deep  and  difBcult  reflection. 

"  Shall  we  have  a  bridge— a  mere 
plank  will  do — oyer  the  riycr  here, 
Tony?  and  then  this  zigzag  path- 
way will  be  a  short  way  up  to  the 
cottage." 

He  never  heard  her  words,  but 
arose  and  left  the  room.  He  passed 
out  into  the  little  garden  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  leaning  on  the 
gate  looked  out  into  the  dark  still 
night.  Poor  Tony  I  impenetrable 
as  that  darkness  was,  it  was  not 
more  difficult  to  peer  through  than 
the  thick  mist  that  gathered  around 
his  thoughts. 

"Is  that  Tony?*'  cried  his  mo- 
ther from  the  doorway. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  moodily,  for  he 
wanted  to  be  left  to  .  his  own 
thoughts. 

"  Come  here,  Tony,  and  see  what 
a  fine  manly  letter  your  friend  Mr. 
M*Gruder  writes  in  answer  to 
mine." 

Tony  was  at  her  side  in  an 
mstant,  and  almost  tore  the  letter 
in  his  eagerness  to  read  it  It  was 
very  briet  but  well  deserved  all 
she  had  said  of  it  With  a  delicacy 
which  perhaps  might  scarcely  have 
been  looked  for  in  a  man  so  edu- 
cated and  brought  up,  he  seemed 
to  appreciate  the  existence  of  a 
secret  he  had  no  right  to  question ; 
and  bitterly  as  the  resolve  cost 
him,  he  declared  that  he  had  no 
longer  a  claim  on  Dolly's  affection. 

"  I  scarcely  understand  him, 
mother ;  do  you  ?"  asked  Tony. 

"It's  not  very  hard  to  under- 


stand, Tony,"  said  she,  gravely. 
"Mr.  'M*Gruder  sees  that  Dolly 
Stewart  could  not  have  given  him 
her  love  and  affection  as  a  man's 
wife  ought  to  give,  and  he  would 
be  ashamed  to  take  her  without 
it" 

"But  ^hy  couldn't  she?  Sam 
seems  to  have  a  sort  of  suspicion 
as  to  the  reason,  and  I  cannot 
guess  it" 

"If  he  does  suspect,  he  has  the 
nice  feeling  of  a  man  of  honour, 
and  sees  that  it  is  not  for  one 
placed  as  he  is  to  question  it." 

"  If  any  man  were  to  say  to  me, 
'Read  that  letter,  and  tell  me 
what  does  it  infer,'  I'd  say  the 
writer  thought  that  the  girl  he 
wanted  to  marry  liked  some  one 
else." 

"Well,  there's  one  point  placed 
beyond  an  inference,  Tony;  the 
engagement  is  ended,  and  she  is 
iree.'^ 

"I  suppose  she  is  very  happy  at 

it 

"Poor  Dolly  has  little  heart  for 
happiness  just  now.  It  was  a  Ktlle 
before  dinner  a  note  came  from  the 
Doctor  to  say  that  all  the  friends  he 
had  consulted  advised  him  to  go 
out,  and  were  ready  and  willing 
to  assist  him  in  every  way  to  make 
the  journey.  As  January  is  the 
stormy  month  in  these  seas,  they 
all  recommended  his  sailing  as  soon 
as  he  possibly  could ;  and  the  poor 
man  says  very  feelingly,  *  To-morrow, 
mayhap,  will  be  my  farewell  ser- 
mon to  those  who  have  sat  under 
me  eight-and-forty  years.' " 

"Vrhy  did  you  not  make  some 
proposal  like  what  I  spoke  of^ 
mother?"  asked  he,  almost  peev- 
ishly. 

"  I  tried  to  do  it,  Tony,  but  he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it  He  has  a  pride 
of  his  own  that  is  very  dangerous 
to  wound,  and  ho  stopped  me  at 
once,  saying,  *  I  hope  I  mistake  your 
meaning ;  but  lest  I  should  not,  say 
no  more  of  this  for  the  sake  of  our 
old  finendship.' " 

"I  call  such  pride  downright 
want  of  feeling.   It  is  neither  more 
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nor  less  ilutn  consammate  s^Iflsb- 
ncss.'* 

'*  Don't  tell  him  so,  Tony,  or  may- 
he  youM  fare  worse  in  the  argument 
He  has  a  wise  deep  head,  the  Doc- 
tor." 

I  wish  he  had  a  little  heart  with 
it,**  said  Tony,  sulkily,  and  turned 
again  into  the  garden. 

Twice  did  Jeanie  summon  him 
to  tea,  but  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  call;  so  engrossed,  indeed,  was 
he  by  his  thoughts,  that  he  eren 
forgot  to  smoke,  and  not  impossi- 
bly the  want  of  his  accustomed 
weed  added  to  his  other  embarrass- 
ments. 

''Miss  Dolly's  for  ganging  hame. 
Master  Tony,''  said  the  maid  at 
last,  ''and  the  mistress  wants  you 
to  go  wf  her." 

As  Tony  entered  the  hall,  Dolly 
was  preparing  for  the  road.  Co- 
quetry was  certainly  the  least  of  her 
accomplishments,  and  yet  there  was 
something  that  almost  verged -on  it 
in  the  hood  she  wore,  instead  of  a 
bonnet,  lined  with  some  plushy 
material  of  a  rich  cherry  colour, 
and  forming  a  frame  around  her 
face  that  set  off  all  her  features  to 
the  greatest  advantage.  Never  did 
her  eyes  look  bluer  or  deeper — ^never 
did  the  gentle  beauty  of  her  face 
light  up  with  more  of  brilliancy. 
Tony  never  knew  with  what  rapture 
he  was  gazing  on  her  till  he  saw 
that  she  was  blushing  under  his 
fixed  stare. 

The  leave-taking  between  Mrs 
Butler  and  Dolly  was  more  than 
usually  affectionate ;  and  even  afler 
they  bad  separated,  the  old  lady 
called  her  back  and  kissed  her 
again. 

don't  know  how  mother  will 
bear  up  after  you  leave  her,"  mut- 
tered Tony,  as  he  walked  along  at 
Dolly's  side;  ''she  is  fonder  of 
you  than  ever.'*. 

Dolly  murmured  something,  but 
tnaudibly. 

"For  my  own  part,"  continued 
l?ony,  **I  can't  believe  this  step 
necessary  at  all.  It  would  be  an 
inef&ble   disgrace  to  the  whole 


neighbourhood  to  lei  one  we  love 
and  revere  as  we  do  him,  go  avray 
in  his  old  age,  one  may  say,  to  seek 
his  fortune.  He  belongs  to  us,  and 
we  to  hhn.  We  have  been  linked 
together  for  years,  and  I  can't  bear 
the  thought  of  our  separating." 

This  was  a  very  long  speech  fbr 
Tony,  and  he  felt  almost  fatigu^ 
when  it  was  finished;  but  Dolry 
was  silent,  and  there  was  no  means 
by  which  he  could  gi^ess  the  effect 
it  had  produced  upon  her. 

"As  to  my  mother,"  continued 
he,  "she'd  not  care  to  live  here 
any  longer — I  know  it  I  don't 
speak  of  myself,  because  it's  the 
habit  to  think  I  don't  care  for 
any  one  or  anything*— that's  the  es- 
timate people  form  of  9»€,  and  I  must 
bear  it  as  I  can." 

"It's  less  than  just,  Tony,"  said 
Dolly,  gravely. 

"Oh,  if  I  am  to  ask  for  justice, 
Dolly,  I  shall  get  the  worst  of  it»" 
said  he,  laughing,  but  not  merrily. 

For  a  while  they  walked  on  with- 
out a  word  on  either  side. 

'*  What  a  calm  night  I "  said  Dolly, 
"and  how  large  the  stars  look  I 
They  tell  me  that  in  southern  lati- 
tudes they  seem  immense." 

"  You  are  not  sorry  to  leave  this, 
Dolly?"  murmured  he,  gloomily; 
"are  you  ?" 

A  very  fisvint  sigh  was  all  her  an- 
swer. 

"Fm  sure  no  one  could  blamB 
you,"  he  continued.  "There  is 
not  much  to  attach  any  one  to 
the  place,  except,  perhaps,  a  half- 
savage  like  myself,  who  finds  its 
ruggedness  congenial." 

"But  you  will  scarcely  remain 
here  now,  Tony ;  you'll  be  more 
hlcely  to  settle  at  Butler  Hall,  won't 
you?" 

"Wherever  I  settle  it  shan't  be 
here,  after  you  have  left  it,"  said  h% 
with  energy. 

'*Sir  Arthur  Lyle  and  his  family 
are  all  coming  back  in  a  few  days,  I 
hear." 

"So  they  may;  it  matters  little 
to  me,  Dolly,  Shall  I  tell  you  a 
secret  f  Take  faiy  arm,  Dolly — the 
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path  is  rough  here — jom  maj  as 
well  lean  on  mc.  We  are  not  hkelj 
to  have  many  more  walks  together. 
Oh  dear !  if  you  were  as  sorry  as  1 
am,  Dolly,  what  a  sad  stroll  this 
would  be  1 " 

"What's  your  secret,  Tony?" 
asked  she,  in  a  faint  voice. 

"  Ah  I  my  secret,  my  secret,"  said 
he,  ponderingly,  "I  don't  know 
why  I  called  it  a  secret — but  here 
is  what  I  meant.  You  remember, 
Dolly,  how  I  used  to  live  up  there 
at  the  Abbey  formerly.  It  was  just 
like  my  home.  I  ordered  all  the 
people  about  just  as  if  th^  had 
been  my  own  servants — and,  indeed, 
they  minded  my  orders  more  than 
their  master's.  The  habit  grew  so 
strong  upon  me,  of  being  obeyed 
and  followed,  that  I  suppose  I  must 
have  foi*got  my  own  real  condition. 
I  take  it  I  must  have  lost  sight  of 
who  and  what  I  actually  was,  till 
one  of  the  sons — a  young  fellow  in 
the  service  in  India — came  back  and 
contrived  to  let  me  make  the  dis- 
covery, that,  though  I  never  knew 
it^  I  was  really  living  the  life  of  a 
dependant  I'll  not  tell  you  how 
this  stung  me,  but  it  did  sting  me 
— all  the  more  that  I  believed,  I 
frncied,  myself— -don't  laugh  at  me 
— but  I  really  imagined  I  was  in 
love  with  one  of  the  girls — Alice. 
She  was  Alice  Trafford  then." 

"  I  had  heard  of  that,"  said  Dolly, 
in  a  faint  voice. 

"Well,  she  too  undeceived  me — 
not  exactly  as  unfeeb'ngly  nor  as 
offensively  as  her  brother,  but  just 
as  explicitly — you  know  what  I 
mean?" 

"No,  tell  me  more  clearly,"  said 
she,  eagerly. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  tell  you. 
It's  a  long  story — that  is  to  say,  I 
was  a  long  while  under  a  delusion, 
and  she  was  a  long  while  indulging 
it  Fine  ladies,  fm  told,  do  this 
sort  of  thing  when  they  take  a  ca- 
price into  their  heads  to  civilise 
young  barbarians  of  my  stamp." 

"That's  not  the  generous  way 
to  look  at  it,  Tony." 

"I  don't  want  to  be  generous — 


the  adage  says  one  ought  to  begin 

by  being  just  Skeffy — you  know 
whom  I  mean,  Skeff  Darner — saw 
it  clearly  enough— he  warned  me 
about  it  And  what  a  clever  fellow 
he  is!  would  you  believe  it,  Dolly? 
he  actually  knew  all  the  time  that 
I  was  not  really  in  love,  when  I 
thought  I  was.  He  knew  that  it 
was  a  something  made  up  of 
romance  and  ambition  and  boyish 
vanity,  and  that  my  heart,  my  real 
heart,  was  never  in  it" 

Dolly  shook  her  head,  but  whether 
in  dissent  or  in  sorrow  it  was  not 
easy  to  say. 

"Shall  I  tell  you  more?"  cried 
Tony,  as  he  drew  her  arm  closer  to 
him,  and  took  her  hand  in  hia; 
"shall  I  tell  you  more,  Dolly? 
Skeff  read  me  as  I  could  not  read 
my8el£  He  said  to  me,  *  Tony,  this 
IS  no  case  of  love,  it  is  the  flattered 
vanity  of  a  very  young  fellow  to 
be  distinguished  not  alone  by  the 
prettiest,  but  the  most  petted  wo- 
man of  society.  Jbv,'  said  he,  *  are 
receiving  all  the  homage  paid  to  her 
at  second-hand.'  But  more  than 
all  this,  Dolly,  he  not  merely  saw 
that  I  was  not  in  love  with  Alice 
Trafford,  but  he  saw  with  whom 
my  heart  was  bound  up,  for  many 
and  many  a  year." 

"Her  sister,  her  sister  Bella," 
whispered  Dolly. 

"  No,  but  with  yourself,  my  own 
own  Dolly,"  cried  he,  and  turning, 
and  before  she  could  prevent  it,  he 
clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  passionately. 

"  Oh,  Tony  1 "  said  she,  sobbingL 
"you  that  I  trusted,  vou  that  I 
confided  in,  to  treat  me  thus." 

"It  is  that  my  heart  is  bursting, 
Dolly,  with  this  long  pent-up  love, 
for  I  now  know  I  have  loved  you 
all  my  life  long.  Don't  be  angry 
with  mo,  my  darling  Dolly;  I'd 
rather  die  at  your  feet  than  hear 
an  angry  word  from  you.  Tell  mo 
if  you  can  care  for  me ;  oh,  tell  me^ 
if  I  strive  to  be  all  you  could  like 
and  love,  that  you  will  not  refuse  to 
be  my  own." 

She  tried  to  disengage  herself 
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from  his  Arm ;  she  trembled,  heaved 
a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  with  her  head 
on- his  shoulder. 

"And  you  are  my  own,"  said  he, 
again  kissing  her;  "and  now  the 
wide  world  has  not  so  happy  a 
heart  as  mine.'* 

Of  those  characters  of  my  story 
who  met  happiness,  it  is  as  well 
to  say  no  more.  A  more  cunning 
craftsman  than  myself  has  told  us, 
that  the  less  we  track  human  life, 
the  more  cheerily  we  shall  speak  of 
it  Let  us  presume,  and  it  is  no 
unfair  presumption,  that,  as  Tony's 
life  was  surrounded  with  a  liberal 
share  of  those  gifts  which  make  ex- 
istence pleasurable,  he  was  neither 
ungrateful  nor  unmindful  of  them. 
Of  Dolly  I  hope  there  need  be  no 
doubt.  "The  guid  dochter  is  the 
best  warrant  for  the  guid  wife so 
said  her  father,  and  he  said  truly. 

In  the  diary  of  a  Spanish  guer- 
illa chief^  th^e  is  mention  of  a 
"nobile  Inglese,''  who  met  him  at 
Malta,  to  oonfer  over  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  landing  in  Calabria,  and 
the  chances  of  a  successful  rising 
there.  The  Spaniard  speaks  of  this 
man  as  a  person  of  rank,  education, 
and  talents,  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  Court,  and  evidently  warmly 
interested  in  the  cause.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Picdmontese 
troops  on  the  third  day  after  they 
landed,  and,  thoi^h  repeatedly 
offered  life  under  conditions  it 
would  have  been  no  dishonour  to 


accept,  was  tried  by  court-martial, 

and  shot 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  "  nobile  Inglese "  was  Maitland. 

From  the  window  where  I  write,'  I 
can  see  the  promenade  on  the  Pincian 
HiU,  and  if  my  eyes  do  not  deceive 
me  I  can  perceive  that  at  times  the 
groups  are  broken,  and  the  loungers 
fall  back,  to  permit  some  one  to 
pass.  I  have  called  the  waiter  to 
explain  the  curious  circumstance, 
and  asked  if  it  be  royalty  that  is 
so  deferentially  acknowledged.  He 
smiles,  and  says — "No.  It  is  the 
major  domo  of  the  palace  exacts 
the  respect  you  see.  He  can  do 
what  he  likes  at  Rome.  Antonelli 
himself  is  not  greater  than  the 
Count  M'Caskey." 

As  some  unlettered  guide  leads 
the  traveller  to  the  verge  of  a 
clifiE^  from  which  the  glorious  land- 
scape beneath  is  visible,  and  wind- 
ing river  and  embowered  home- 
stead, and  swelling  plain  and  far- 
off  mountain,  are  all  spread  out  be- 
neath for  the  eye  to  revel  over,  bo 
do  I  place  you,  my  valued  reader, 
on  that  spot  from  which  the  future 
can  be  seen,  and  modestly  retire 
that  you  may  gaze  in  peace,  weav- 
ing your  own  fancies  at  will,  and 
investing  the  soene  before  you  with 
such  images  and  such  int^ests  as 
best  befit  it. 

My  part  is  done:  if  I  have  sug- 
gested something  for  youra^  it  wfll 
not  be  all  in  vain  that  I  have  writ- 
ten *  Tony  Butler.' 
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The  Northerners  are  not  very 
fond  of  being  called  Yankees,  but 
they  are  never  called  anything  else 
in  the  South  now. 

About  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  before  the  behaviour  of  the 
Federal  armies  had  entirely  put  a 
stop  to  all  intercourse  between  them 
and  the  inhabitants  of  such  portions 
of  the  South  as  they  were  invading, 
a  Northern  regiment  marched  into 
some  little  town  in  Tennessee.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  had  out  his 
band  to  perform  for  the  edification 
of  the  townspeople,  and  requested 
the  lady  of  the  house  where  he  was 
quartered  to  choose  what  she  would 
desire  them  to  play.  The  lady, 
wishing  to  gratify  her  guest,  and  at 
the  same  time  careful  not  to  offend, 
requested  that  the  band  might  play 
the  "Federal  doodle  1" 

I  have  attempted  in  my  narrative 
to  imitate  the  delicacy  of  this  Ten- 
nessee lady,  and  have  substituted 
"Federal"  and  "Northern"  as 
often  as  I  could  for  the  obnoxious 
term,  but  I  find  it  impossible  to 
avoid  it  entirely. 

The  day  after  we  crossed  the 
Potomac  we  reached  Martinsburg, 
where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
meeting  Colonel  Faulkner,  who  en- 
tertained and  lodged  a  large  party 
at  his  .  house  —  amongst  others 
Major  Norris,  who  had  come  up 
in  hot  haste  from  Richmond,  ex- 
pecting to  march  triumphantly  with 
Lee's  victorious  army  into  his  native 
city  of  Baltimore.  There  had  been 
most  extravagant  rumours  of  extra- 
ordinary success  at  Richmond,  and 
the  disappointment  there  at  the 
retreat  was  proportionate.  It  is 
astonishing  what  people  can  bring 
themselves  to  believe  if  they  try. 

According  to  rumours  at  Rich- 
mond, the  whole  Federal  army  had 
been  captured ;  whilst  in  the  North, 


the  Yankees  were  persuading  them- 
selves that  Lee's  army  had  been 
utterly  annihilated. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Martins- 
burg we  made  a  halt  again  of  seve- 
ral days,  and  as  I  had  by  this  time 
been  able  to  procure  a  horse  of  my 
own,  I  could  move  more  freely,  and 
visit  all  the  surrounding  camps. 
The  waggon-train,  which  had  grown 
to  be  excesf:ive  during  the  cam- 
paign, was  being  cut  down  very 
strictly,  and  large  numbers  of  horses 
and  waggons  sent  to  the  rear, 
at  which  of  course  many  people 
grumbled.  Provisions  were  plenti- 
ml,  and  the  men  were  in  excellent 
spirits,  and  much  given  to  exhibit 
them  by  chaffing  any  parties  who 
might  ride  through  their  camps. 
"  Look  at  that  man  with  the  Parrott 
gun  on  his  back,"  they  would  cry 
out  to  one  who  carried  a  spy- glass 
strapped  over  his  shoulders.  "  And 
what  a  fine  see-gar  that  other  one's 
smoking ! "  "  And  there's  the  chap 
what  carries  the  whiskey  1  "  as  an- 
other rode  past  with  the  neck  of  a 
bottle  suspiciously  protruding  out 
of  one  of  his  saddle-bags.  And 
then  the  whole  "crowd"  would 
burst  out  into  a  regular  Southern 
yell. 

I  was  surprised  to  see  how  well 
the  men  were  shod.  The  weather 
was  fine  now,  but  it  had  been  hor- 
ribly bad.  The  mud  on  the  roads 
had  been  ankle-deep,  and  several 
rivers  and  streams  had  been  waded 
and  forded.  Many  a  European 
army  would  have  been  half  without 
shoes,  but  here  there  were  very  few 
barefooted  men,  and  during  our 
halt  these  few  were  8upplie4  by 
stores  sent  up  firom  the  rear.  Al- 
most all  their  boots  and  shoes  are 
imported  from  England  through  the 
blockade. 

We  had  a  charming  camp  under 
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a  grove  of  trees,  with  a  stream  close  side  of  the  gap,  trying  to  hold  it 

by  where  we  could  bathe,  and  were  against  us,  and  when  we  got  to  the 

rather  sorry  when  it  was  broken  up  top  of  the  mountain,  about  five 

and  we  continued  our  retreat  miles  from  Front  Royal,  a  smart 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  camps  skirmish  was  going  on.    The  enemy 

here  are  not  constructed  according  was  driven  away;  but  as  we  were 

to  the  rules  in  the  books,  in  long  in  advance  of  the  main  body  of  the 

straight  parallel  lines,  wllh  a  place  army,  we  retraced  our  steps  some 

for  every  one,  and  every  one  in  his  half-mile  down  the  mountain  again 

place.  "  to  a  house  where  a  Mr.  Gardner  re- 

On  the  contrary,  the  tents  are  ceived    us    very    hospitably.  As 

pitched  according  to  the  formation  "  ire*'  on  this  occasion  consisted  of 

of    the    ground,    wherever    their  General   Longstreet,  with  all  his 

owners  choose,  keeping,  of  course,  staff  and  couriers,  the  house  was 

within  a  certain  distance^  of  each  rather  too  small  to  shelter  us,  and 

other ;   and,  grouped   together  as  most  of  our  number  camped  at  night 

they  are  in  shady  places,  they  afe  on  the  piazza  and  in  the  garden: 

not  only  much  more  picturesque,  but  we  all  got  plenty  to  eat,  and 

but  also  much  more  pleasant  and  so  did  our  horses,  which  was  very 

comfortable,    than   if  rules   were  agreeable,  as  we  had  fasted  since 

strictly  adhered  to.  breakfast. 

On  leaving  our  pleasant  camp  we  Next  morning,  when  we  reached 
marched  rapidly  for  five  days  con-  the  top  of  the  mountain  again,  we 
secutively  to  Culpepper  Courthouse,  found  the  Yankees  had  returned, 
marching  from  eighteen  to  twenty  and  were  going  to  dispute  our  pas- 
miles  a-day.  sage  a  mile  or  two  further  on  than 

The  Confederates  *  make  very  where  the  skirmish  took  place  yes- 
long  marches,  and  show  small  signs  terday. 

of  fatigue.  I  am  told  that  the  average      They  had  only  a  brigade  of  cav- 

distance  of  a  day's  march  during  this  airy,  however,  and  a  couple  of  guns, 

war  has  been  about  eighteen  miles,  Longstreet  sent  a  brigade  of  infan- 

though  sometimes  they  have  march-  try  to  drive  them  off,  and  the  sight 

ed  thirty  and  more  for  days  to-  which  followed  was  very  interesting. 

gether.'«   Stonewall    Jackson    was  We  had  a  magnificent  view,  and 

especially  rapid  in  his  movements,  could  distinguish  etery  figure  in  the 

and  his  men  had  often  nothing  to  fight  which  took  place  far  below 

cat  on  their  march  but  ears  of  us.    The    Confederate  brigade — I 

Indian-corn  which   they   gathered  think  it  was  "Wolford's — threw  out 

and  parched.    The  second  day  we  skirmishers  first,  but  presently,  as 

crossed  over  the  two  forks  of  the  the  Yankees,  who  had  dismounted, 

Shenandoah  at  Front  Royal.    The  fell  back  towards  their  horses,  the 

river  was  swollen  by  the  late  rains,  whole  body  advanced  in  line  of 

and  mounted  men  had  to  be  em-  battle  over  a  broad   open  space, 

ployed  durine  the  crossing  to  pre-  The  Yankees  got  to  their  horses, 

vent  those  who  were  wea^  or  who  mounted,    and    I    fully  expected 

were  attacked  with  giddiness,  from  would  charge  and  ride  down  the 

being  swept  from  the  ford  into  deep  Confederate  brigade :  they  had  a 

water.  .  splendid  opportunity  for  doing  so^ 

The  army  got  across  safely,  but  as  the  open  ground  sloped  towards 

a  pontoon-bridge  had  to  be  made  them,  and   they  could   have  got 

for  the  artillery  aftd  wagon-train,  close  to  their  opponents,  who  wete 

which   caused    some    delay.    The  in  line,  before  they  could  have  been 

pass   in   the   mountains   through  fired  upon.    The  open  ground  was 

which  we  had  to  march  is  called  skirted,  too,  by  a  wood  through 

Chester  Gap.  which  a  flanking  squadron  might 

The  Yankees  were  on  the  other  have  been  sent  without  being  per- 
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oeiired,  and  at  the  same  time  their 
two  guns  might  have  gone  forward 
and  prepared  for  their  charge  with 
grape  and  canister.  But  nothing 
of  the  kind  occurred. 

As  soon  as  they  were  on  their 
horses  the  guns  limbered  up,  and  all 
trotted  off  together. 

After  seeing  such  an  opportunity 
lost,  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  mounted  cavalry  never  at- 
tacked infantry.  We  continued  our 
march  unmolested.  On  the  road  I 
got  into  conversation  with  a  ser- 
geant of  the  signal  corps.  This 
signal  corps  is  an  institution  pecu- 
liar to  the  American  armies.  On 
marches  and  during  battles,  high 
and  commanding  positions  are  oc- 
cupied by  squadrons  of  this  corps, 
who  -communicate  with  each  other 
by  flags  on  the  old  semaphore  sys- 
tem, and  report  all  important  com- 
munications to  their  generals.  The 
corps  was  found  very  useful  last 
year,  and  has  been  much  increased 


since.  When  Jackson  was  forcing 
the  surrender  of  Uarper^s  Ferry  he 
was  able  to  communicate  from  the 
Virginia  heights  with  M'Laws,  who 
was  on  the  Maryland  heights,  by 
means  of  two  posts  of  the  signal 
corps ;  whilst,  if  he  had  been  obliged 
to  send  couriers,  they  would  have 
had  to  make  a  detour  of  twenty-five 
miles. 

This  year  Lee  and  Ewell  were 
in  constant  communication  from 
Culpepper  to  Winchester,  I  forget 
whether  by  twenty-five  or  thirty- 
five  posts. 

Sometimes  they  discover  each 
other^s  alphabet  The  Yankees  did 
this  just  before  the  battle  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  but  the  Confederates 
found  it  out  and  changed  their 
signals ;  so  when  the  Yankees,  hav- 
ing cot  to  a  ConfSddcrate  post,  tele- 
graphed with  the  old  alphabet  to 
know  where  Lee  and  Jackson  were, 
they  got  a  wrong  answer.  Major 
Norris  is  the  chief  of  this  corps. 
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We  reached  Culpepper  Courthouse 
on  the  24th  of  July ;  and  as  it  was 
evident  that  the  army  would  re- 
main here  inactive  for  some  time, 
I  took  the  cars''  to  Richmond, 
where  I  spent  ten  days  very  agree- 
ably. 

Richmond  was  never  intended  to 
hold  so  many  inhabitants  as  it  does 
now.  Its  population  before  the  war 
was,  I  believe,  about  80,000 ;  now, 
they  say,  it  is  100,000;  so  that 
manv  of  the  Government  employes 
are  hard  up  for  lodging.  One  gold 
dollar  is  now  worth  about  ten  paper 
ones  of  Confederate  currency,  fund- 
able in  Htoch  or  honds  of  the  Con- 
federate Staten  six  months  after  the 
ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Corfederate  States  and  the 
United  States^^  and  not  ^^a  legal 
TENDEK  for  all  debts^  public  and  pri- 
mte,  except  duties  on  imports  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt^^^  as  the 
"greenbacks"  in  the  North  are. 
And  as  Government  officials  and  the 


army  are  paid  in  this  currency,  at 
the  same  rate  as  if  it  were  worth 
its  nominal  value  in  gold,  of  course 
those  who  have  no  private  means 
are  obliged  to  be  very  economical 
Planters,  and  those  who  have  any- 
thing to  sell,  are  nearly  as  well  off 
as  before,  as  they  get  proportion- 
ately high  prices  for  their  goods. 
For  those  who  can  command  gold 
or  exchange  upon  England,  living 
is  exceedingly  cheap.  Board  and 
lodging  at  a  first-rate  hotel,  for  in- 
stance, is  six  paper  dollars  a  day, 
or  about  half-a-crown  in  English 
mone^.  But  as  Richmond  is  crowd- 
ed with  Government  ofBcials,  most 
of  whom  have  only  their  salaries, 
and  with  refugees  from  parts  of  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Yankees, 
who  have  little  or  nothing  at  all, 
the  war  is  much  more  severely 
felt  here  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
Confederacy.  Still  it  is  a  pleasant 
place,  and  pleasant  people  live  here. 
The  houses  are  cosy  and  comfort- 
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able,  especiallj  in  the  better  streets, 
which  are  lined  with  shade'* 
trees,  a  great  feature  of  Southern 
cities.  Americans,  like  the  Eng- 
lish, always  have  a  house  to  them- 
selves if  they  can,  so  the  only  very 
km  houses  are  the  hotels. 

Captain  Scheibert,  the  Prussian 
Commis^^ione^,  with  whom  I  had 
associated  a  great  deal  during  the 
campaign,  was  my  next-door  neigh- 
bour at  the  Ballard  House;  and  as 
he  was  soon  to  leave  for  Europe, 
we  agreed  to  go  down  to  Charles- 
ton together,  where  great  events 
were  expected  to  take  place.  The 
journey  was  very  disagreeable.  It 
was  scorchingly  hot,  and  the  cars, 
dways  inconvenient,  were  excess- 
ively crowded.  They  invariably  are 
80,  both  in  the  North  and  South, 
acnd  the  discomforts  of  travelling 
are  greater  thun  any  one  can  ima- 
gine who  has  not  experienced  them. 

We  left  Richmond  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  August 
6th,  and  breakfasted  at  Petersburg, 
where  we  had  to  stop  for  four 
hour.-',  which  we  spent  in  wandering 
ahout  the  "city."  It  is  not  neces- 
sary in  this  country  for  a  city  to 
have  a  bishop  and  a  cathedral;  a 
good -sized  church  is  enough,  and 
every  town  sufficiently  large  to 
boast  such  an  ornament  is  a  city 
here.  Petersburgh,  moreover,  is  a 
good -sized  place,  has  several  chur- 
ches, some  handsome  "  stores,"  and 
is  said  to  be  a  delightful  residence. 

From  Petersburgh  to  Wilming- 
ton we  were  constantly  travelling 
through  the  enormous  pine  forests 
for  which  North  Carolina  is  famous, 
and  from  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
they  extract  rosin  enough  to  supply 
the  world. 

It  was  getting  daylight  as  we 
crossed  the  river  at  Wilmington. 
We  counted  twelve  blockade -run- 
ners lying  at  the  wharves.  From 
Ufence  to  Charleston  most  of  the 
road  was  through  forests,  but  of  a 
different  description  from  those  of 
the  day  before.  The  trees  were 
chiefly  live  oak,  and  others  of  a 
tropical  diaracter,  bearded  all  over 


with  long  Spanish  moss,  on  ground 
which  was  almost  a  swamp. 

The  spaces  cleared  on  each  side 
of  the  road  were  covered  with  cane- 
brake  several  yards  high  ;  and  in  the 
ditches,  full  of  black  water,  which 
ran  parallel  with  the  line,  cooters 
and  terrapins  and  various  reptiles 
were  swimming  about  At  inter- 
vals, and  always  near  the  stations, 
there  were  largo  clearings,  with 
country  houses  and  negro  villages; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  from  the  look 
of  the  soil,  that  the  plantations 
must  be  very  productive. 

We  reached  Charleston  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  took  up 
our  quarters  at  the  Miirs  House 
Hotel,  very  hot  and  dusty  and 
rather  knocked  up.  However,  after 
spoiling  a  good  deal  of  cold  water 
— making  it  very  nearly  black — we 
felt  more  comfortable  before  we  re* 
tired  to  rest. 

Next  morning,  in  spite  of  the 
scorching  sun,  we  paid  a  round  of 
visits  to  the  generals  and  others, 
presenting  letters  of  introduction 
with  which  we  had  been  furnished 
at  Richmond.  We  were  very  kind- 
ly and  cordially  received,  and  I 
soon  began  to  feel  at  home  in 
Charleston. 

"Charleston,  the  metropolis  of 
South  Carolina,  is  picturesquely 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers,  which 
combine  to  form  its  harbour,"  says 
Appleton's  Guide.  "  It  was  founded 
about  1670,  and  subsequently  laid 
out  on  a  plan  furnished  from  Eng- 
land, which  was  then  considered  of 
very  magnificent  scale." 

There  are  some  fine  churches  and 
public  buildings,  museum,  orphan 
asylum,  libraries,  Ac.  No  State  has 
so  many  charitable  institutions  as 
South  Carolina.  Before  the  war 
Charleston  had  nearly  70,000  inha- 
bitants, but  now  there  are  less  than 
20,000,  they  say. 

A  terrific  fire,  in  December,  1862, 
destroyed  one -third  of  the  dty, 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral, 
several  churches,  the  theatre,  and 
many  of  the  finwt  public  and  pit- 
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vate  biuldings.  The  centre  of 
Charleston  is  now  a  wide  waste  of 
ruin  and  rubbish.  There  is  a  fine 
arsenal  here,  and  a  military  college. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  of 
the  Southern  States  l^aye  had  for 
many  years  military  colleges,  where 
the  pupils  received  a  complete  mili- 
tary education,  although  they  were 
never  intended  for  soldiers,  and,  in- 
deed, could  not  enter  the  regular 
army,  which  was  exclusively  officer- 
ed by  graduates  from  Westpoint, 
the  United  States  military  school. 

At  dinner  I  met  V.,  whom  I  im- 
mediately recognised  from  having 
seen  his  photo^aph,  and  we  walked 
out  in  the  evenmg  to  the  Battery," 
a  promenade  on  the  bay,  whence 
there  is  a  splendid  view  of  Fort 
Sumter  and  the  shore  on  each  side 
of  Charleston  Bay,  now  covered 
with  forts  and  batteries.  Fort  Sum- 
ter is  three  miles  off,  Fort  Wagner 
four ;  60  when  battles  take  place  it 
is  perfectly  safe  to  look  on,  and 
on  such  occasions  the  Battery  is 
crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Cannonading  is  kept  up  night  and 
day  between  Sumter  and  the  bat- 
teries on  James  Island  on  one  side, 
and  the  Yankees  on  the  other. 
These  last  have  now  a  firm  footing 
on  Morris  Island,  and  are  working 
their  way  towards  Fort  "Wagjner, 
which  they  failed  to  take  by  storm 
the  other  day.  In  the  evening 
especially  it  is  very  interesting  to 
watch  the  contest,  as  all  the  guns 
use  hollow  shot,  with  time  fuzes, 
which  go  blazing  through  the  air 
like  meteors.  The  mortar -shells 
are  the  prettiest,  going  high  up  into 
the  air,  and  then  slowly  descend- 
ing. 

One  of  my  first  excursions  was 
to  Fort  Sumter,  whither  I  went  one 
evening  with  General  Ripley  in  his 
barge.  It  was  then  almost  entirely 
intact,  having  been  hurt  very  little 
indeed  by  the  Monitor  attack  in 
April;  and  when  I  observed  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  and  compared 
them  with  what  I  had  seen  in  other 
countries,  and  when  I  saw  that  no 
land -batteries  could    be  brought 


within  much  less  than  a  mile  of  it, 
I  confess  I  did  not  foresee  the  de- 
struction it  was  to  undergo  within 
a  very  short  time.  They  were  blaz- 
ing away  from  a  mortar  in  the  yard 
at  the  Yankee  works  on  Horns 
Island ;  and  Colonel  Rhett  the  com- 
mandant at  Sumter,  told  us  as  a 
curiosity  that  this  firing  from  the 
fort  spoils  their  bread,  as  it  shakes 
the  foundation  so  that  the  yeast 
cannot  make  the  dough  rise.  From 
Sumter  we  rowed  over  to  Battery 
Gregg,  on  Morris  Island,  and  thence 
took  horse  to  Fort  Wagner,  a  very 
strong  little  work  made  entirely  of 
sand,  lined  or  faced  with  palmetto 
wood,  which  doefi  not  splinter. 
Every  one  knew  it  was  doomed,  and 
must  fall  in  time,  but  it  was  in- 
tended to  hold  it  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. The  garrison  is  relieved  every 
five  days.  The  impression  of  most 
people  then  was  that  the  Yankees 
would  work  their  way  up  to  Fort 
Wagner  and  force  its  evacuation 
and  that  of  Battery  Gregg,  and 
then  place  their  own  batteries  there 
and  attack  Sumter.  The  bomb- 
proofs  at  Fort  Wagner  were  stif- 
lingly  dose  and  hot,  but  we  went 
outside  and  lay  on  the  parapet  for 
an  hour,  chatting.  The  Yankees 
were  so  obliging  as  not  to  shell 
whilst  we  were  there,  as  they  other- 
wise do  pretty  nearly  all  oay  and 
all  night  long,  keeping  the  garrison 
under-ground,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  are  working  the  guns. 
But  the  land  guns  do  not  trouble 
them  so  much  as  the  monitors,  and 
especially  the  new  Ironsides,  an 
iron-clad  frigate  carrying  seven  11- 
inch  Dalgrens  on  a  side,  as  well  as 
two  200-pounder  Parrots  on  pivots, 
which  are  used  as  broadside  guns. 
It  is  surprising  how  little  damage 
they  do  to  the  fortification.  A  15- 
inch  shell,  weighing  840  pounds, 
will  bury  itself  in  the  sand,  explode, 
and  create  an  enormous  amount  of 
dust ;  but  the  sand  not  being  heavy 
enough  to  be  thrown  far,  it  pre- 
sently subsides,  and  the  damage  is 
repaired  by  a  very  little  shoveUing. 
As  yet  there  have  not  been  many 
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cAsualties  on  the  Confederate  side 
since  the  siege  of  Charleston  has 
commenced;  and  General  Jordan 
tells  me  he  has  calculated  that  it 
takes  the  Yankees  70,000  pounds 
weight  of  iron  to  kill  or  wound 
a  Confederate  soldier.  Still  the 
incessant,  tremendous,  deafening, 
aga^nnt  crashing  of  the  enormous 
guns  affects  the  nerves  of  the  men, 
and  they  are  thoroughly  knocked 
up  at  the  end  of  their  five  days^ 
service;  and  the  worthy  mission- 
aries, who  hold  revival  and  prayer 
meetings  at  the  different  camps, 
reap  a  large  harvest  of  repentant 
converts  each  time  the  garrison  is 
relieved.  We  did  not  return  from 
oar  expedition  till  near  daylight 
the  next  morning. 

Another  day  we  drove  over  to 
see  the  fortifications  on  James 
Island.  When  the  British  took 
Charleston  in  May  1780,  it  was 
through  James  Island  that  they 
made  their  attack,  and  General 
Beauregard  is  very  thankful  that 
the  Yankees  did  not  follow  their 
example.  It  is  now,  however,  cov- 
ered with  strong  works.  Formerly, 
it  was  considered  certain  death  to 
sleep  out  one  night  there  during 
the  malaria  season,  and  now  thou- 
sands of  .  men  are  quartered  on 
it  They  have  to  be  well  dosed 
with  quinine,  however.  Major  Lu- 
cas, who  commanded  at  the  prin- 
cipal work  on  the  Island  —  Fort 
Pemberton — told  me  that  he  made 
his  men  take  their  dose  regularly 
every  morning  after  dress-parade. 
Last  year,  when  it  was  left  more  to 
the  option  of  the  men,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  fever;  but  this  year, 
siDce  the  men  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  they  are  very  healthy.  The 
island  used  before  the  war  to  be 
covered  with  cotton  -  plantations, 
but  it  has  gone  out  of  cultivation 
now. 

Another  excursion  was  to  Ashley 
Hall,  some  five  or  six  miles  from 
Charleston,  belonging  to  Colonel 
Bull,  whose  grandfather,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bull,  was  the  last  British 
Governor  of  South  Carolina.  The 


Colonel  drove  xhe  over  in  his  buMy, 
and  Scheibert,  T.,  Captain  Fielden, 
an  Englishman  on  General  Beau* 
regard's  Staff,  and  Mr.  Walker,  a 
Charlestonian,  followed  in  a  car-, 
riage.  We  spent  a  delightful  day, 
roaming  over  cotton-fields  and  rice 
plantations,  woods,  and  park  like 
meadows,^'  studded  with  the  most 
magnificent  live  oaks.  At  Itinch 
some  fruit  was  brought  in,  which  I 
be^an  to  eat,  and  said,  "  What  de- 
licious gooseberries!"  upon  which 
I  was  informed  that  I  was  not  eat- 
ing gooseberries  at  all,  but  grapes 
— Scuppernong  grapes,  an  indigen- 
ous fruit  of  the  country.  I  found 
a  vine  afterwards  in  the  garden  nith 
these  grapes  growing  upon  it,  singly 
and  in  bundles  of  two  or  three, 
like  cherries.  They  have  a  hard 
skin,  rather  hairy:  a  capital  wine 
is  made  from  them.  It  is  remark- 
able that  most  attempts  to  make 
wine  in  this  country  have  failed, 
though  of  course  the  grape  thrives 
in  perfection;  but  I  am  told  that 
they  ripen  too  early,  and  the  juice 
will  not  ferment  •  properly  in  the 
hot  weather  which  follows  the 
pressing. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features 
in  the  forests  are  the  enormous  wild 
vines  which  twine  around  the  larger 
trees. 

The  house  at  Ashley  Hall,  like 
many  more  on  the  old  p1antationS| 
was  built  before  the  revolutionary 
war.  of  bricks  brought  from  Eng- 
land. 

We  had  hardly  been  a  week  at 
Charleston,  before  the  Yankees, 
having  mounted  some  heavy  bat- 
teries at  a  distance  of  firom  two 
and  a  half  to  three  miles  from 
Sumter,  commenced  a  furious  bom- 
bardment of  that  fort,  firing  over 
Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg, 
and  at  the  same  time  continumg 
their  approaches.  It  was  an  en- 
tirely novel  feature  of  war ;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  they 
would  have  the  best  of  it,  and  that 
the  brick  walls  of  Sumter  would 
not  be  able  to  stand  the  pounding 
of  their  two  and  three  hundred- 
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pound  shells,  thrown  from  that  ex- 
traordinary distance.  From  Fort 
Jackson  on  James  Island,  which  is 
distant  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  Sumter,  and  where  wo 
went  now  daily  to  watch  the  pro- 
CTcss  of  events,  we  could  clearly  see 
the  effect  of  every  shot  fired. 

Day  by  day  more  of  the  wall 
disappeared,  and  more  guns  were 
Icnocked  from  the  parapet  and  the 
upper  casemates,  into  the  area  be- 
hmd  them.  Every  now  and  then 
the  fleet  would  come  in  and  join 
in  the  attack.  Thas,  on  Monday 
morning,  August  l7th,  the  new 
Ironsides,  six  monitors,  and  six 
wooden  ships,  and  all  the  Yankee 
batteries,  commenced  a  furious  at- 
tack on  Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner, 
and  Battery  Gregg.  Fort  Moultrie 
and  the  batteries  on  Johnson*3 
Island  joined  in  the  affray,  and 
the  din  was  tremendous  till  half- 
past  ten,  when  the  fleet  drew  off 

Again,  on  the  2dd,  there  was  a 
furious  combined  assault  by  the 
fleet  and  the  batteries,  which  did 
not,  however,  laSt  very  long,  and 
then  there  was  a  lull  for  a  week. 
Speaking  of  this  last  attack,  the 
*  Charleston  Mercury'  of  August 
81bt*  says: — "There  are  few  who 
have  known  how  fortunate  for  that 
fort  was  the  inaction  of  the  enemy. 
When  the  monitors  drew  off  after 
tiieir  brief  assault,  in  which  their 
fire  had  been  exceedingly  accurate, 
Sumter  was  in  a  very  precarious 
condition.  If  the  fleet  had  then 
pushed  the  bombardment  with 
vigour,  or  if  they  bad  renewed  it 
with  determination  after  a  brief 
interval,  they  would  have  penetrated 
the  magazine,  and  doubtless,  have 
blown  up  the  fort  or  compelled  the 
garrison  to  surrender.  As  it  hap- 
pily turned  out,  the  monitors  with- 
drew before  the  destruction  was 
complete.  In  the  interval  that  has 
elapsed  the  powder  has  been  taken 
care  of,  and  the  defences  of  the  fort 
strengthened  by  sand-bags.'* 

Sumter's  chief  power  of  offence 
lay  io  its  barbette  guns  on  the  par- 
apet, and  in  those  of  its  upper  case- 


mates, which  could  pour  a  plunging 
fire  upon  any  vessels  approaching; 
thus  giving  it  an  advantage  such  as 
in  throwing  stones  a  man  on  a 
tower  would  have  over  an  opponent 
on  the  ground  below  him. 

Only  a  short  time  ago  the  fort 
was  considered  strong  enough  to 
defend  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  works  on  the  land  were 
considered  of  small  importance,  but 
they  have  now  been  enormously 
strengthened  and  increased:  indeed 
the  whole  shore  on  each  side  of 
the  bay  is  lined  with  batteries,  and 
the  defenders  of  Charleston  believe 
that  no  fleet  could  enter  the  inner 
harbour  without  being  certainly 
destroyed. 

Although  it  took  little  more  than 
a  week  to  knock  Sumter  into  what 
is  here  metaphorically  called  a 
"cocked  hat,"  yet  as  the  walls  fell 
and  the  bricks  got  pounded  into 
dust,  they  covered  the  lower  case- 
mates with  such  a  mass  of  debris 
as  materially  increased  their 
strength  ;  and  in  time,  assisted  by 
skilful  engineering,  the  ruins  of 
Sututcr  became  stronger  for  inter- 
nal defence  than  the  untouched 
fort  had  ever  been.  The  flag  never 
ceased  to  float  defiantly  from  its 
dilapidated  walls,  and  the  boom  of 
its  evening  gun  never  failed  at  sun- 
set to  remind  the  Yankees  that 
Fort  Sumter  would  not  bo  so 
easily  given  up  to  them  as  it  had 
been  taken  from  them. 

The  Charlestonians  are  fully  de- 
termined rever'  to  give  up  their 
city  to  the  Yankees  except  in  ruins, 
and  have  all  provided  themselves 
with  the  means  of  setting  fire  to 
their  hoases  if  by  any  mischance 
the  place  should  become  untenable. 

I  am  told  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  science  of  arson,  that 
half-a-dozen  bottles  of  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine are  sufiicient  to  set  the 
largest  house  in  a  blaze.  A  good 
many  of  the  houses  are  what  are 
called  frame  houses" — that  is, 
built  of  wooden  planks— and  almost 
all  have  a  wooden  piazza  all  around 
them,  up  to  the  top,  which  would 
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grettly  faciUtate  operations  if  ex-  exploding  sbcllR,  as  the  Yankees 

treoiities  have  to  be  resorted  to,  had  been  boasting  for  some  time  of 

which  I  sincerely  hope  will  not  be  their     Greek  fire;"  and  the  fire- 

the  case.  engines  rattling  and  jingling  about 

All  this  time  the  weather  was  the  streets  added  to  the  excitement 

oppressively  hot  in  the  day-time,  of  the  hour.    Altogether  it  was  a 

although  now  and  then  the  rain  scene   to    be    remembered.  We 

would  come  down  in  torrents,  for  walked  down  to  the  Battery,  where 

when  it  rains  in  this  country  it  does  a  multitude  had  assembled.  We 

pour !  and  then  the  air  would  be  cool-  could  hear  the  whizz  of  the  shells 

er  for  a  few  hours.    The  evenings,  long  before  they  passed  over  our 

however,  were  deli^tful,  and  the  heads,  and  I  offer^  Y.  a  thousand 

sea>breezes  on  the  Battery  made  it  to  one  that  a  shell  we  heard  com- 

alwayb  a  very  pleasant  promenade,  ing  would  not  hit  either  of  us.  He 

Besides,  there  were     fireworks*'  in  took  the  odds — forgetting  that  if 

abundance  there,  but  these  we  were  he  won  he  would  have  had  but  a 

soon  to  have  a  little  closer  than  small  chance  of  realising  his  wager 

was  agreeable.  — and,  of  course,  I  won  my  dollar. 

One  night  we  had  retired  to  rest,  The  shelling  lasted  scarcely  more 
and  as  I  was  dropping  ofif  to  sleep  than  an  hour,  and  did  little  mis- 
a  whizzing  sound  came  rushing  chief.  Next  morning  we  heard  of 
through  the  air  and  roused  me  the  ''fair  warning''  General  Gil- 
again,  and  when  it  was  repeated  a  more  had  given  of  his  intention  to 
few  minutes  later,  I  knew  that  they  shell  the  city.  It  seems  that  at 
were  shelling  the  city.  Scheibert,  nine  o'clodk  in  the  evening  a  note 
who  was  still  reading  in  the  next  had  been  sent  to  the  commanding 
room,  would  not  believe  it  at  first,  officer  at  Fdrt  Wagner  to  forward 
but  the  next  shell,  which  burst  to  Genml  Beauregard,  in  which  it 
with  a  crash  not  far  o^  convinced  was  demanded  that  Fort  Wagner, 
him.  We  sallied  out  presently,  Fort  Sumter,  and  the  other  defences 
and  found  that  ,  most  of  the  inmates  of  the  harbour,  should  be  immedi- 
of  the  hotel  had  taken  the  alarm,  and  ately  given  up  to  the  Yankees ;  if 
the  hall  was  crowded.  There  was  not,  the  city  would  be  shelled.  Four 
great  excitement,  and  many  were  hours  were  graciously  given  to 
the  maledictions  on  the  Yankees.  General  Beauregard  to  make  up  his 
Soon  ader  Y.,  who  was  stay-  mind,  and  to  remove  women  and 
iog  at  the  Charleston  Hotel,  came  children  to  a  place  of  safety.  This 
in.  There  the  consternation  had  note  was  entirely  anonymous,  no 
been  considerably  greater  than  one  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
with  us,  as  the  very  first  shell  had  sign  it  It  reached  General  Beau- 
struck  a  house  close  by,  and  a  sort  r^ard  about  midnight,  and  was  of 
of  panic  had  been  the  result  Some  course  returned  for  signature  and 
had  stampeded"  without  waiting  without  an  answer.  At  half-past 
to  dress,  and  had  been  seen  with  one  the  shelling  commenced.  No 
coats  flying  in  one  hand  and  pan-  doubt  General  Gilmore  wished  that 
takwns  in  the  other,  rushing  fran-  the  efifects  of  the  bombardment 
tically  in  the  direction  of  the  rail-  should  have  their  influence  on  Gen- 
ruad  depot  eral  Beauregard  before  it  was  po»- 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  in-  sible  that  he  should  give  an  answer 
mates  of  our  hotel  behaved  with  to  the  summons.  It  was  a  "mean 
entire  dignity,  and  showed  far  more  Yankee  trick,"  says  everybody, 
wrath  and  scorn  at  this  cowardly  It  is  rather  an  extraordinary  pro- 
attack  of  the  Yankees,  than  any  ceeding,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 


It  was  expected  at  first  that  boar  deiieneea,  which  are  three  and 
houses  would  be  set  on  fire  by  the  four  miles  distant^  catmot  be  taken ; 


bombard  the  city  because  the  har- 
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and  the  attempt  to  destroy  it  by 
Greek  fire  is  very  abominable;  but 
the  spite  of  the  Yankees  against 
Charleston,  ^Uhe  hotbed  of  the  re- 
bellion,^' is  so  intense  that  they 
would  do  anything  to  gratifjr  it. 
Fortunately  their  Greek  fire  is  a 
complete  failure;  some  of  it  has 
been  extracted  from  shells  thai  had 
burst  here,  and  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  ignite  with  a  match. 

Two  days  afterwards  they  com- 
menced shelling  again  in  the  night, 
but  this  time  everybody  took  it 
with  remarkable  coolness.  They 
took  their  aim  at  the  steeple  of  St. 
MichaeFs  Church,  which  is  only  a 
few  yards  from  the  Mill's  House 
Hotel,  and  we  therefore  regarded  it 
as  one  of  the  safest  places  in  Charles- 
ton, for  to  hit  us  would  be  making 
a  sort  of  buirs-eye  shot  at  9000 
yards,  which  is  hardly  to  be  expect- 
ed. Their  gun,  which  they  call  a 
swamp-angel,  burst,  and  there  was 
no  more  shelling  for  a  long  time. 

We  made  several  more  excursions 
into  the  country  during  our  stay  at 
Charleston,  and  as  the  planters  take 
great  pleasure  in  showing  and  tell- 
mg  us  all  about  their  plantations, 
I  had  a  pretty  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  working  of  their  system. 
The  hands"  who  have  each  and 
all  a  cottage  allotted  to  them,  with 
a  patch*'  to  raise  corn  and  vege- 
tables and  poultry,  show  ever^  ex- 
ternal sign  of  material  happmess. 
They  are  well  fed  and  well  clothed, 
and  sport  as  much  finery  on  Sun- 
days, and  are  as  fond  of  doing  so, 
as  a  miUowner's  hands  "in  Eng- 
land. 

When  the  market  is  dull,  they  are 
not  put  on  half  food  or  none  at  all ; 
nor  do  their  masters,  who  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  industry,  expect  other 
people  to  support  them  in  bad 
times.  They  are  singularly  attach- 
ed to  their  masters,  who  invariably 
treat  them  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness. No  clergyman's  wife  in  Eng- 
land can  be  more  conscientious  in 
visiting  the  sick  and  aged  amongst 
her  husband's  parishioners,  reading 
the  Bible  to  them,  and  furnishing 


them  with  medicine  and  little  com- 
forts, than  are  the  ladies  in  the 
South  in  administering  to  the  wants 
of  the  helpless  amongst  their  own 
people.  To  exercise  charity  in  this 
way  is  taught  them  as  one  of  their 
first  duties.  That  there  is  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  negroes 
to  rebel  against  the  present  system, 
has  been  clearly  shown  in  the  course 
of  this  war.  At  the  commencement, 
many — wiled  away  by  false  repre- 
sentations, and  foolishly  thinking 
that  the  freedom  promised  them  by 
the  Yankees  meant  a  total  exemp- 
tion from  labour  for  all  future  time 
— did  certainly  run  away  and  take 
refuge  with  the  Yankees;  but  they 
have,  most  of  them,  bitterly  repent- 
ed of  their  mistake,  and  many  have 
returned  whenever  they  could  find 
an  opportunity.  The  Yankees  lib- 
erate "  a  great  many,  sorely  against 
their  will,  wherever  they  penetrate, 
but  that  is  to  make  soldiers  of  them. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
thousands  of  plantations  where  the 
only  whites  are  women  and  children  ; 
and  if  the  negroes  were  as  wicked  as 
many  good  people  wish  they  were, 
nothing  could  prevent  them  from 
murdering  their  mistresses  and  the 
children,  and  escaping  in  bodies 
wherever  and  whenever  they  choosa 
But  not  a  single  instance  of  this 
kind  has  ever  occurred.  Some  per- 
sona, especially  in  Virginia,  have 
told  me  that  they  would  be  happy 
to  be  entirely  without  negroes,  and 
that  if  the  Yankees  take  it  upon 
themselves  to  exterminate  them — 
as  they  seem  likely  to  do,  to  judge 
from  what  has  happened  in  the  re- 
gions where  they  have  penetrated, 
where  they  generally  make  soldiers 
of  the  able-bodied  men,  and  leave 
the  worn-out  ones  with  the  women 
and  children  to  starve — they  would 
have  no  objection,  as  far  as  they 
themselves  were  concerned.  But 
they  object  io  be  the  agents  of  their 
destruction ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
intolerable  to  live  side  by  side  on 
terms  of  equality  with  a  black  pop- 
ulation^  almost  equal  in  number, 
who  should  be  under  no  control, 
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tod  who,  being  utterly  averse  to  la- 
bour, would  pick  up  their  living 
like  gypsies  in  Europe.  Eventually 
the  negroes  who  have  been  raised 
from  barbarism,  and  educated  to 
work  here,  may  become  the  means 
of  Christianising  and  civilising  their 
own  race  in  Africa;  and  it  ought 
not  to  be  foiigotten,  that  four  mil- 
lions of  negroes  have  become  Chris- 
tians in  the  Southern  States,  whilst 
all  the  efforts  of  missionaries  in 
Africa  have  not  perhaps  succeeded 
in  converting  4000.  To  emancipate 
the  negroes  now,  as  the  Abolitionists 
propose,  would  be  an  act  of  the 
greatest  cruelty  towards  them,  and 
would  certainly  in  the  end  result 
in  their  extermination,  just  as  the 
Red  Indians,  a  fiir  nobler  race,  have 
perished  before  them.  For  the  fact 
of  their  having  negroes  amongst 
them,  England,  they  say,  and  the 
Yankees  are  responsible;  England 
for  having  insisted  on  their  impor- 
tation in  spite  of  the  repeated  pro- 
testations of  the  colonies,  and  the 
Yankees  for  having  carried  on  the 
trade. 

It  is  a  fact,  that  when  the  trafQc 
in  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  United  States  was  for  ever  pro- 
hibited by  Act  of  Congress  in  1808, 
this  measure  was  carried  by  South- 
em  against  Northern  votes ;  for  the 
reason,  that  all  the  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  were  fitted  out  from 
Yankee  seaports,  manned  by  Yankee 
seamen,  and  commanded  by  Yankee 
captains,  bo  that  the  abolition  of  the 
tra£Bc  was  in  point  of  fact  the  de- 


struction of  the  Yankee  maritime 
interest  New  Bedford,  New  Bury- 
port,  and  Nantucket,  all  in  Massa- 
chusetts, were  the  principal  ports 
from  which  these  vessels  were  fitted 
out 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  no 
act  pf  absolute  emancipation  ever 
was  adopted  by  any  Northern  Stata 
When  it  became  evident  that  slave 
labour  was  no  longer  profitable  in 
the  North,  acts  were  passed  at  differ- 
ent times  by  the  l^slatures  of  the 
Northern  States,  naming  a  date  in 
the  future  from  and  after  which  all 
negroes  bom  within  the  limits  of  the 
respective  States  should  be  free; 
but  care  was  taken  to  place  the  date 
at  a  sufficiently  remote  period,  to 
enable  the  masters  to  dispose  of 
able-bodied  and  valuable  slaves  to 
purchasers  in  the  South,  where  their 
labour  would  be  profitable.  This 
was  invariably  done,  and  the  super- 
annuated and  helpless  alone  remain- 
ed to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  spu- 
rious philanthropy. 

I  doubt  whether  the  country  gen- 
tlemen in  South  Carolina  would  be 
entirely  indifferent  to  the  loss  of 
their  hands,"'  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  their  **  hands  *^  would  very  much 
object  to  being  exterminated  if  their 
opinions  were  asked. 

The  darkies  are  all  very  fond  of 
music,  singing,  and  dancing,  and 
delighted  to  exhibit  before  strangers; 
but  the  performances  of  Ethio- 
pian serenaders "  are  so  well  known 
to  everybody,  that  I  need  not  de- 
scribe them. 


CHAFTBR  IZ. 


Before  we  left  Charleston  the 
Yankees  had  succeeded  in  taking 
Fort  Wagner  and  Battery  Gregg, 
but  not  till  they  had  brought  up 
their  parallels  to  within  a  few  yardls 
of  Fort  Wagner,  so  that  they  could 
almost  jump  from  their  own  works 
into  it  They  then  cannonaded  it 
for  thirty-six  hours  consecutively, 
daring  which  the  garrison  lost  a 
great  many. men,  and  would  pro- 


bably have  stormed  it  early  in  the 
morning,  had  it  not  been  evacuated 
during  the  night,  together  with  Bat- 
tery Gregg;  Colonel  Keitt,  who  was 
in  command,  bringing  off  all  his 
wounded,  as  well  as  the  garrison  of 
both  places.  They  were  to  have 
been  blown  up,  but  by  some  mis- 
chance the  trains  did  not  explode 
the  mines  that  had  been  laid. 
An  attempt  waa  ihea  made  t» 
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storm  Sumter,  but  it  failed  signally, 
and  the  attacking  party  was  taken 
instead  of  the  fort.  They  had  been 
confident  of  success,  and  had  brought 
the  identical  stars  and  stripes  with 
them  which  caused  such  a  commo- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  it  was  fired  at,  and  \fhich 
Major  Anderson  had  been  permitted 
to  take  away  with  him  when  he 
surrendered.  They  had  hoped  to 
plant  it  again  in  triumph  on  the 
ruins  of  Sumter,  but  it  was  no  go, 
and  the  celebrated  flag  fell  definite- 
ly into  the  hands  of  the  Confed- 
erates. 

Whilst  we  were  at  Charleston,  it 
became  evident  that  the  next  great 
events  of  the  war  would  take  place 
in  the  West,  where  Bragg  was  op- 
posed to  Rosencranz,  but  had  just 
been  obliged  to  fall  back  from 
Chattanooga  into  Georgia.  Long- 
street's  corps  from  Lee*s  army  in 
Northern  Vii^ginia  was  being  sent 
to  reinforce  Bragg,  and  an  attempt 
was  to  be  made  to  recover  the 
ground  that  had  been  lost.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  14th  of  September, 
v..  Captain  Byrne,  an  Englishman 
in  the  Confederate  service,  and  T, 
started  together  in  that  direction. 
A  day's  journey  by  rail  took  us  to 
Augusta,  a  thriving  inland  city  of 
some  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
on  the  Savannah  river,  which  here 
becomes  navigable. 

Most  of  the  goods  which  run  the 
blockade  into  Charleston  and  Wil- 
mington are  sold  by  auction  here, 
whence  they  are  dispersed  all  over 
the  interior. 

We  found  several  English  friends 
in  Augusta  engaged  in  the  blockade- 
running  business,  and  a  capital 
hotel;  and  as  Longstreet  himself 
and  the  greater  part  of  his  corps, 
had  not  yet  passed  through  on  their 
way  to  the  front,  we  were  induced 
to  remain  several  days  in  this  plea- 
sant little  city.  To  judge  from 
Augusta,  no  one  would  have  sup- 
posed that  two  formidable  armies 
were  confronting  each  other  within 
a  twenty-four  hours'  journey.  Every 
one  seemed  engrossed  in  business, 


and  the  shops  were  all  plenteously 
filled  with  stores  and  customers. 
Soldiers,  it  is  true,  were  passing 
through  the  place  in  large  bodies, 
but  we  saw  little  of  them,  as  they 
did  not  come  into  the  city,  but 
went  to  the  front  "  right  away." 

The  number  of  able-bodied  civil- 
ians we  saw  here  confirmed  what  I 
had  been  told  before,  that  the  sup- 
ply of  men  for  the  army  is  far  from 
being  exhausted. 

We  had  spent  a  few  days  very 
pleasantly,  when  we  heard  that 
Longstreet  and  his  Staff  had  passed 
through  in  the  night;  aud  seeing 
that  we  had  now  no  time  to  lose, 
we  started  early  next  morning.  The 
cars  were  crowded  inside  and  out, 
the  roofs  being  covered  with  sol- 
diers ;  but  fortunately  we  met  with 
General  Jenkins,  who,  with  his 
splendid  brigade,  was  "hurrying 
up  "  to  the  front 

The  General  and  his  Staff  had  a 
small  (far  to  themselves,  to  which 
they  made  us  welcome;  and  the 
journey  to  Atlanta,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  miles,  passed  off 
very  agreeably. 

We  had  plenty  of  room  to  move 
about,  and  to  sit  down — a  great 
novelty  in  American  travelling.  We 
made  several  excursions  into  the 
ladies*  car,  for  one  can  move  from 
one  car  into  another  in  this  country, 
and  any  one  does  so  who  chooses, 
although  it  is  "strictly  prohibited  ;" 
and  Colonel  Geary,  one  of  our  party, 
discovered  a  Confederate  captain  In 
one  of  the  ladies.  Her  husband 
was  a  major  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  she  had  taken  an  active 
part  herself  in  the  war,  and  fairly 
earned  her  epaulettes.  She  was  no 
longer  in  uniform,  having  ]|itely 
retired  from  the  service,  was  young, 
good-looking  and  lady-like,  and  told 
her  adventures  in  a  pleasant  quiet 
way.  It  was  Sunday,  and  at  every 
station  crowds  were  collected  to  see 
the  soldiers  pass ;  and  they  cheered 
us  with  loud  shouts,  and  waving  of 
handkerchiefs  and  small  Confed- 
erate flags  by  the  ladies.  The  gaily- 
dressed  and  widely-grisning  negroes 
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were  especiallj  enthusiastic.  At 
Atlanta  the  General  found  a  tele- 
gram to  hasten  his  arrival :  so  after 
taking  supper  at  one  of  the  hotels 
in  the  city,  we  continued  our  iour- 
nej  in  an  extra  train.  We  there- 
fore saw  but  little  of  the  place 
which  has  since  become  so  cele- 
brated. 

Atlanta  is,  or  was,  a  new  and 
thriving  city^  and  had  befbre  the 
war  16,000  inhabitants,  though  but 
a  few  years  ago  the  town  and  the 
whole  surrounding  region  was  wild 
unpopulated  forest-land.  There 
was  a  manufactory  of  small-arms 
here.  Atlanta  used  to  be  called  the 
'^gate  city,"  because  all  travellers 
by  railroad  from  the  north-east  to 
the  south-west,  and  from  the  north- 
west to  the  south-east,  and  vice 
fersA,  had  to  pass  through  here. 
Now  that  all  communication  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  has 
been  put  an  end  to,  it  is  of  very 
little  real  consequence  in  whose 
hands  the  **  gate  "  may  temporarily 
i>e. 

The  night  was  very  chilly;  and, 
indeed,  we  found  the  climate  here 
— and  later  in  camp — ^very  diflTerent 
from  what  we  had  left  in  Charles- 
ton and  Augusta. 

At  daylight  we  came  to  a  stop  at 
Greenwood  Mills,  near  Ringold,  the 
railroad  farther  on  having  been 
broken  up.  The  General  imme- 
diately rode  to  the  front,  and  we 
followed  in  the  course  of  the  morn- 
ing with  the  brigade. 

This  brigade  is  probably  now  the 
finest  in  the  Confederate  army. 
Though  belonging  to  Pickett's  di- 
risioo,  it  was  not  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania campaign,  being  at  that  time 
stationed  at  Petersburg,  guarding 
the  ^lulroad  communications  of 
Richmond  with  the  South,  and 
holding  the  Yankees  at  Norfolk 
and  in  North  Carolina  in  check.  It 
has  not  had  much  fighting  since  the 
seveiv  days  around  Richmond  last 
year,  and  has  been  made  exceeding- 
ly efficient  by  drill,  discipline,  and 
recruiting.  General  Jenkins  has 
adopted  an  ingenious  method  of 
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filling  his  ranks.  Ho  gives  a  two- 
months*  leave  to  every  soldier  who 
procures  him  a  recruit  Of  course 
the  soldiers  write  to  their  friends^ 
who  keep  a  sharp  look  out  in 
their  neighbourhood  for  any  able- 
bodied  man  who  may  be  trying  to 
evade  the  universal  conscription, 
and  very  soon  manage  to  catch  one 
and  send  him  up  to  the  army ;  upon 
which  the  soldier  in  whose  interest 
he  has  been  sent,  gets  his  leave. 
In  this  thinly  populated  country  it 
would  require' an  army  of  agents  to 
carry  out  the  conscription  regularlv ; 
but  this  method  of  enlisting  me 
sympathy  and  assistance  of  the 
country  people  works  remarkably 
well. 

On  our  march  towards  the  front 
we  met  with  many  wounded  men, 
who  were  getting  back  to  the  rail- 
way-station and  the  hospitals  in 
the  rear.  All  were  in  good  spirits, 
as  a  splendid  victory  had  been 
gained. 

.  At  Ringold,  an  insignificant  little 
town,  the  market-place  was  crowded 
with  Yankee  .prisoners ;  there  must 
have  been  thousands  of  them. 

As  we  got  towards  the  firont,  the 
news  of  yesterday^s  battle  became 
more  and  more  favourable.  A 
courier  we  met  gave  us  the  infor- 
mation, which  turned  out  to  be  in* 
correct,  that  the  enemy  had  evacu- 
ated Chattanooga.  Forrest  had 
dashed  in  after  them  with  his  eal- 
vary,  and  captured  a  whole  train  of 
(voalanehee.  In  this  part  of  the 
world  all  army-waggons  are  called 
a^alanehes  (ambulances),  and  every 
mounted  soldier  is  a  eahary-mvau 

We  reached  Longstreet's  head- 
quarters, but  the  General  was  not 
there.  The  negro  servants,  how- 
ever, were  delighted  to  see  us,  and 
came  up  and  shook  hands,  and  were 
full  of  stories  of  the  great  success. 
We  had  walked  a  dozen  miles,  and, 
not  knowing  where  to  find  our 
friends,  we  "concluded"  to  stay 
where  we  were  all  night  A  tent 
was  pitched  for  us,  and  we  made 
ourselves  very  comfortable,  and  got 
plenty  to  eat 
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I  had  been  told  a  few  days  be-  We  were  yery  tired,  and  slept 

fore  that  my  horse,  which  I  had  left  soundly  till  daylight,  when  we  were 

in  Virginia  with  these  headquarters,  roused  by  a  furious  shelling.  For 

had  been  stolen ;  and  I  was  very  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  shells  flew 


been  the  case,  it  had  escaped  from  two  men  of  the  cavalry  escort  were 

the  ihieves  after  twenty-four  hours'  hurt  by  them.   One  burst  in  Qene- 

mancipation,  and  would  be  at  head-  ral  M'Laws's   bed  just  after  the 

quarters  in  a  few  days.  General  had  left  it 

Next  morning  Captain  Byrne,  All  the  negroes,  who  had  built  a 
who  is  on  Cleburne's  staff,  left  us  in  large  fire  and  were  cooking  break- 
search  of  his  General,  whilst  V.  and  fast,  **  skedaddled,"  excepting  Gene- 
I  trudged  off  in  the  hope  of  finding  ral  M*Laws's  boy,  who  continued 
General  Longstreet's  whereabouts.  to  prepare  his  master's  morning 
We  crossed  the  field  of  battle,  meal,  and  afterwards  made  a  cup 
which  had  been  chiefly  fought  in  of  coffee  for  us  all,  which  we  found 
dense  woods;  and  the  trees  were  exceedingly  refreshing.  The  boy 
barked  to  a  degree  which  showed  was  Tery  proud  of  his  performance, 
that  the  musketry  fire  must  have  and  spoKe  contemptuously  of  dose 
been  intensely  severe.  Countless  d   niggers  running  away."  No- 
dead  bodies  still  covered  the  ground,  body  ever  calls  the  negroes  here 
and  parties  were  engaged  in  bury-  niggers,  except  themselves;  nor  are 
ing  them.  Small-arms  were  lying  they  ever  called  slaves,  but  servants, 
scattered  about  in   all  directions,  or  boys. 

though  many  had  been  collected.  In  the  course  of  the  morning  a 
and  we  passed  one  place  where  there  gigantic  Texan  brought  in  twenty- 
were  large  stacks  of  them ;  and  we  two  Yankee  prisoners.  He  had 
counted,  besides,  thirty-three  can-  been  down  scouting  with  four  othev 
non.  The  most  horrible  sight  was  men  in  the  woods  by  the  side  of 
outside  some  hospital  tents,  where  the  river,  when  they  discovered  a 
amputations  ^had  been  peiformed,  boat  full  of  Yankees.  They  fired 
and  great  piles  of  legs  and  arms  into  them,  and  killed  several,  when 
were  lying  in  heaps  outside.  the  captain  in  command  of  the  lot. 
We  had  been  very  much  disap-  with  half-a-dozen  others,  jumped 
pointed  at  being  too  late  for  the  overboard,  and  the  rest  surrendered, 
battle ;  but  I  think  what  we  saw  The  captain  reached  the  opposite 
to-day  rather  moderated  our  regret  shore,  but  those  who  had  jumped 
We  should  have  been  able  to  see  overboard  with  him  were  drowned, 
very  little  amongst  the  trees ;  and,  The  prisoners  were  halted  for  a 
from  the  way  in  which  the  bullets  short  time  at  these  quarters,  and 
had  evidently  been  flying  about,  a  ring  of  spectators  soon  formed 
our  own  legs  and  arms  would  have  round  them.  Amongst  them  was 
stood  a  very  good  chance  of  adorn-  a  negro  lad  of  about  fifteen,  who, 
ing  the  outside  of  an  hospital  tent  as  soon  as  he  saw  himself  amongst 
Coming  the  day  after,  we  were  sure  friends,  got  away  from  ihe  other 
to  see  and  hear  and  know  quiter  as  prisoners,  and,  standing  apart,  look- 
much  about  it  as  if  we  had  been  ed  at  them  with  most  diperb 
there.    It  was  midnight  before  we  disdain. 

reached  Watkin's  House,  where,  after  "  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do 
wandering  fcbout  in  many  wrong  with  these  Yankees,"  he  said ;  **  I 
directions,  we  at  last  discovered  have  no  use  at  all  for  them."  On 
that  we  should  find  General  Long-  being  questioned,  he  told  us  he  he- 
street  longed  to  Billy  Buckner,  over  in 
All  were  asleep  except  Captain  Tennessee,  and  had  been  kidnapped 
Goree,  who  welcomed  us,  and  found  by  the  captain  who  had  escajMsd, 
us  a  couple  of  saddles  for  pillows.  and  who  had  made  him  his  servant 


about  us  fast  and  thick,  but  only 
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**Aiui  wh»t  did  he  give  you?*'  perfect  order,  and  when  the  fight 

Never  a  cent  I    Oh  the  mean  ras-  began  had  it  all  their  own  way. 

eal !— jast  like  a  Yankee/'  Ac  Soc  Polk  and  Hardie  were  repulsed  in 

And  here  I  may  remark  that  the  morning,  and  for  some  hours 

Southerners  are  always  exceeding-  the  right  wing  of  the  army  was 

ly  liberal  in  their  largesses  to  ser-  entirely   inactive,    which  enabled 

vants,  whilst  the  Yankees  have  the  the  enemy  to  send  reinforcements 

reputation  of  being  the  contrary.  against  Longstreet ;  but  these,  too. 

The  captured  colours  of  the  Yan-  were  caught  and  scattered  almost 

kees  are  to  be  sent  to  Richmond,  before   they   reached   those  they 

and  men  from  each  corps  are  being  were  to  support,  and  by  nightfall — 

elected  to  carry  them  there.  Polk  and  Hardie  advancing  again — 

One  sergeant,  a  handsome  Mis-  the  whole  Yankee  army  was  com- 

sissippian  from  Yicksburg,  had  cap-  pletely  routed.      They  hate  /ought 

tured  no  less  than  three.    ^'I  don't  their  laet  mcmy  and  h£e  running^^ 

take  any  credit  for  it,  though,"  he  said  Longstreet 
said;  *Mf  they  had  been  fifty  yards      He  was  much  disappointed  that 

off  I  should  have  run  like  a  turkey."  they  were  not  more  hotly  pursued. 

With  a  small  party  emerging  from  Wheeler's   cavalry,    which  Long- 

a  thicket  of  wood  he  had  come  close  street  had  sent  off  for  that  purpose, 

upon  a   large  body  of  Yankees,  were  recalled  and  ordered  to  pick  up 

"Shall  we  surrender?"  suggested  the   small-arms  scattered   on  the 

one  or  two  <tf  the  party.    "By  no  battle-field.    Longstreet  says  that 

means,"  said  their  gallant  leader;  the  Yankees  were  never  before  so 

and  he  called  on  the  Yankees  to  do  completely  routed,  not  even  at  the 

80,  saying  there  was  a  brigade  in  first  battle  of  Manassas  (Bull's  Run}, 

the   wood   behind    him,    towards  There  was  a  prevalent  idea  before 

which  he  beckoned  with  his  hand,  this  battle  that  the  Yankee  Western 

calling  out,  "Don't  fire,  don't  fire,  army  fought  better  than  the  army 

they  are  going  to  surrender;"  and,  of  the   Potomac;   but  Longstreet 

sure  enough,  they  did  so.   The  fine  says  that  such  is  decidedly  not  the 

young   fellow   told   his   story  in  case :  at  any  rate,  his  men  made  as 

a  modest,    straightforward,  manly  short  work  of  them  as  ever  they 

way,  and  got  more  credit  for  his  did  in  Yifginia.     He  has  not  as 


e  had,  I  am  happy  to  say.  General  Bragg  has,  and  says  he  is 

found  all  our  old  friends  safe,  ex-  about  equal  to  Pope  of  boasting 

cept  Colonel   Mannii^   who  had  memory. 

bMU  badly,  but  not  dangerously.  General  Buckner  came  over  in 
hurt  All  attributed  the  grand  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  he 
success  on  Sunday  to  Longstreet  too  attributed  the  victory  entirely 
There  had  been  some  sharp  fighting  to  Longstreet  His  own  corps  be- 
on  Friday,  and  a  pitched  oattle  on  haved  splendidly,  and  one  regiment 
Saturday,  in  which  only  Hood  with  belonging  to  it  in  General  Gracie's 
five  brigades  had  been  engaged,  brigade,  of  General  Preston's  divi- 
Tbe  action  had  not  been  decisive,  sion,  the  second  battalion  of  the 
but'  on  Saturday  night  Longstreet  Alabama  Legion,  had  its  battle-flag 
came  up  with  part  of  M*Laws's  di-  shot  through  eighty-three  times, 
vision.  He  took  command  of  the  The  same  man  bore  it  through  the 
left  wing  of  Bragg's  army,  worked  whole  fight,  and  was  wounded  three 
all  night,  and,  in  spite  of  the  hard  times.  I  saw  it  a  few  days  after- 
fighting  of  the  day  before  in  the  wards  and  counted  the  holes.  The 
woods,  where  naturally  brigades  flag  was  shown  to  the  President 
and  regiments  had  become  exces-  when  he  visited  the  army  a  short 
sively  entangled,  by  the  morning  time  afterwards,  and  the  bearer 
of  &iiturday  his  commaDd  was  in  was  promoted. 


high  an  opinion  of  Rosencranz  as 
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With  General  Buckner  came  his 
chief  engineer,  a  wicked  French- 
man called  Noquet,  who  s«me  tune 
after  wards,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Missionary  Ridge,  absconded  to  the 
Yankees  at  Chattanooga,  after  rob- 
bing the  army-chest  of  150,000  dol- 
lars; and  made  himself  agreeable 
there  by  giving  valuable  information 
as  to  Bragg* s  position  and  works. 
He  was  very  loquacious,  and  abused 
General  Bragg  considerably. 

In  the  afternoon  Longstreet*a 
headquarters  baggage  arrived,  and 
his  camp  was  pitched  in  a  clump 
of  trees  by  the  side  of  Chattanooga 
Creek,  half  a  mile  to  the  rear  of 
Watkin^s  House;  it  was  a  charm- 
ing spot  as  long  as  the  weather 
remained  fine.  In  the  evening 
General  Wheeler  came  in  and  had  a 
long  consultation  with  Longstreet 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  shelling 
at  nighty  but  we  were  now  out  of 
range.  A  report  came  in  that  the 
Yankees  were  evacuating  Chatta- 
nooga, but  it  turned  out  to  be  un- 
true. '*No  matter,  it  is  not  like 
your  Charleston,"  Longstreet  said 
to  me,  which  there  is  only  one 
way  of  getting  at.  We  can  go 
where  we  want  to  go  without 
touching  Chattanooga."  But  Gene- 
ral Bragg,  as  it  turned  out,  thought 
differently.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Yankees  were  strengthening  it,  and 
very  soon  made  it  impregnable. 
There  was  no  doubt,  too,  that  they 
would  be  reinforced  before  very  long, 
80  that  many  people  were  impatient 
that  something  should  be  done. 
Last  year,  after  a  decided  victory 
at  Murfreesboro',  where  many  pris- 
oners and  guns  had  been  captured, 
Bragg  tried  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage, but  Rosencranz  held  on  and 
he  did  not  succeed,  but  lost  very 
heavily  in  the  attempt  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  Rosencranz  is 
said  to  have  repeated  the  proverb, 

Bragg  is  a  good  dog,  but  Iloldfiast 
is  a  better."  The  recollection  of 
Murfreesboro',  no  doubt,  had  great 
influence  upon  General  Bragg,  and 
induced  him  to  be  more  cautious 
after  Chicamauga  than  the  army 


expected.  Immediately  after  the 
battle  it  had  been  determined,  at  a 
council  of  war,  to  march  straight 
upon  Knoxville,  which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  obliged  the  Yankees 
to  fall  back.  Polk's  corps  had 
already  marched  ten  miles  in  that 
direction,  and  the  rest  of  the  army 
was  following,  when  General  Bragg 
changed  his  mind,  and  counter- 
manded the  order.  The  army  was 
to  march  directly  upon  Chattanooga. 
Longstreet  sent  M^Laws  on  with 
his  division,  with  orders  to  march 
straight  into  the  place.  MXaws 
marched,  looked  at  it,  didn't  like 
it,  skirmished,  and  sent  back  to 
say  the  place  was  too  strong;  he 
could  not  take  it;  he  had  already 
lost  a  few  men  wounded.  I  wish 
be  had  lost  a  thousand,"  said  Long- 
street,  impatiently;  and,  indeed, 
subsequent  events  proved  that  the 
capture  of  Chattanooga  would  have 
been  well  worth  such  a  sacrifice. 
The  place  could  undoubtedly  have 
been  taken  immedtatdy  after  the 
battle,  with  small  loss :  the  Yankees 
were  then  in  no  humour  for  fight- 
ing, and  they  would  certainly  not 
have  made  any  stand  again  before 
they  reached  Nashville.  As  it  was, 
a  few  days  sufficed  for  them  to  re- 
gain their  spirits,  and  make  an  im- 
pregnable stronghold  of  what  had 
been  an  almost  open  place. 

A  week  after  the  battle  of  Chica- 
mauga Longstreet  still  thought  it 
was  not  too  late  to  make  some  pro- 
fit out  of  the  hitherto  barren  victory 
by  a  flank  movement;  but  as  the 
time  wore  away  it  became  evident 
that  nothing  would  be  done,  and 
that  the  army  had  fought  and  bled 
in  vain.  *'The  battle  of  Chica- 
mauga," says  General  P.,  ^'was 
badly  planned,  splendidly  executed, 
and  fruitless  in  its  results."  Long- 
street,  like  all  favourite  generals,  is 
familiarly  spoken  of  by  his  men 
by  several  names  with  which  his 
godfathers  and  godmothers  at  his 
baptism  had  nothing  to  do.  He  is 
generally  called  "  Old  Peter,"  some- 
times the  Old  War-horse."  Since 
the  battle  of  Chicamauga,  which 
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w«8  fon^t  in  a  dense  forest,  the 
men  out  here  hare  christened  him 
"BuUof  the  Woods." 

Our  camp  lies  at  the  foot  of 
Lookout  Mountain,  so  called  from 
the  magnificent  and  extensive  view 
one  has  from  the  top  of  it.  Mj 
horse  had  not  arrived,  hut  Qeneral 
Buckner  was  so  good  as  to  send 
horses  hoth  for  myself  and  Y.,  and 
we  rode  half- way  up  the  mountain 
to  a  fiirmboase,  and  thence  scram- 
bled up  to  the  top  of  a  rock  called 
the  Pulpit,  where  a  party  of  the 
signal  corps  were  stationed.  From 
tbenoe  we  had  a  most  splendid 
panoramic  view  of  the  plain  and 
lesser  hills  heneath  us.  We  could 
see  Chattanooga  and  the  Yankee 
camps,  and,  with  a  good  glass,  were 
ahle  dearly  to  distinguish  every 
individual  soldier.  We  could  trace 
the  position  of  the  Confederate 
camps,  though  the  army  was  now 
hidden  from  our  view  by  trees, 
which,  however,  were  afterwards 
pretty  well  cleared  away  for  fire- 
wood. 

Riding  back  we  visited  General 
Jenkins  at  his  quarters.  His  brigade 
had  been  employed  to  clear  Look- 
out Mountain  of  the  Yankees,  and 
the  General  had  been  struck  by  a 
piece  of  shell  just  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose,  and  had  consequently  two 
rather  black  eyes,  but  it  was  provi- 
dential that  it  was  no  worse.  The 
piece  of  shell  had  struck  with  the 
round  smooth  part,  and  so  did  not 
penetrate ;  if  a  jagged  end  had  hit 
him  it  might  have  been  fatal,  in- 
stead of  which,  though  dreadfuUj 
stunned,  he  got  off  vnth  a  few  days' 
headache. 

We  rode  on  to  General  Buckner*s 
quarters,  where  we  dined.  I  met 
here  Colonel  von  Scheliha,  the 
General's  Chief  of  Staff,  many  of 
whose  relations  I  had  known  in 
Europe,  and  we  had  a  long  chat 
together.  General  Buckner  is  a 
Kentuckian,  and  so  are  most  of 
his  SUff:  they  are  all  sj^endidly 
mounted  on  Kentuckian  horses — a 
very  fine  breed.  On  the  whole, 
the  horses  here  are  much  fin^  and 


larger  tiian  those  I  saw  in  Yirginia, 
which  are  nevertheless  ezcelient 
Their  docility  is  extraordinary — 1 
never  saw  a  vicious  horse  the  whole 
time  I  was  in  the  South.  Every 
officer  or  courier  coming  to  a  camp 
will  tie  his  horse's  reins  to  a  branch 
or  twig  of  a  tree,  and  the  animal 
will  stand  quietly  for  hours  without 
even  attempting  to  get  away.  Dr. 
Morton,  of  Buckner's  Staff,  was  with 
the  Russians  in  Sebastopol,  and 
related  many  interesting  incidents 
of  the  siege.  Among  other  things 
he  told  me  that  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  building  the  Malakoff,  in 
spite  of  Todleben's  plan  being  to 
the  contrary,  made  it  difficult  of 
access  behind,  to  which  the  Russians 
attributed  their  not  having  been 
able  to  retake  it  as  they  did  the 
Redan.  As  it  was  very  dark,  we 
remained  the  night  at  Genml 
Buckner' s  quarters.  There  were 
no  tents,  so  we  all  had  to  camp  out. 
The  weather  is  getting  very  cold, 
but  we  had  a  roaring  fire  and  plenty 
of  blankets.  Next  morning  we 
vode  with  Major  Johnstone  and  Dr. 
Morton,  of  General  Buckner' s  Staff, 
to  General  Bragg's  headquarters, 
and  were  presented  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He  told  us  that 
the  reason  he  had  Mien  back  from 
Chattanooga  a  short  time  ago  was, 
that  he  had  hoped  to  capture  a 
Yankee  corps  of  25,000  men  that 
was  trying  to  flank  him,  and  said 
that  we  should  advance  as  soon  as 
his  preparations  were  completed. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we 
met  and  were  introduced  to  a  good 
many  of  the  generals  of  this  Western 
army;  Breckenridge,  Walker,  Pres- 
ton, Gracie,  Mackall,  Lidell,  Cle- 
burne, Ac.,  &C.  General  Cleburne 
— Pat  Cleburne  his  soldiers  call 
him — is  an  Irishman,  and  was  for- 
merly in  the  British  amy.  He  is 
in  high  repute  as  a  fine  fighter." 
Breckenridge,  although  not  a  soldier 
by  profession,  has  established  a 
very  good  reputation  as  a  general 
during  this  war,  before  which  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  politics, 
and  was  the  Southern  candidate  for 
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the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
in  opposition  to  Lincoln.  He  is  a 
Kentackian,  and  so  is  General 
Preston,  formerly  United  States 
Minister  to  Spain.  General  Pres- 
ton, whose  camp  is  on  Missionary 
Ridge,  just  abore  Buckner's,  and 
from  whence  there  is  a  command- 
ing Tiew  of  Chattanooga  and  the 
Yankee  camps  opposite,  pointed 
out  the  different  positions  to  us, 
and  explained  the  conformation  of 
the  country  beyond.  The  Yankees 
were  working  away  at  their  in- 
trenchments  like  beavers,  and  all 
say  their  works  are  getting  too 
strong  to  be  stormed.  General 
Preston's  division,  though  some  of 
his  troops  were  under  heavy  fire  for 
the  first  time,  distinguished  itself 
very  much  indeed  in  the  late  battle. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  having 
tents  at  our  headquarters,  though 
some  of  them  were  rather  crowded. 
I  am,  for  instance,  in  the  same  tent 
with  Majors  FaurfttZ  and  Latrobe, 
and  Captain  Dunne,  each  of  whom 
is  at  least  six  feet  high,  and  broad 
in  proportion ;  and  as  the  tent  is 
only  intended  for  two,  we  have  to 
squeeze.  It  is  universal  here  to 
mess  in  small  parties,  not  more 
numerous  than  one  servant  can 
cook  for,  so  our  headquarters  are 
divided  into  two  messes.  The 
General  and  my  tent -mates  form 
one;  and  Colonel  Sorrel,  Major 
Walton,  Captains  Goree  and  Daw- 
son, with  v.,  the  other.  Captain 
Dawson  is  an  Englishman,  and 
acts  as  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  the 
place  of  Colonel  Manning,  who 
was  wounded  the  other  day.  With 
his  assistance,  I  made  the  following 
note  about  the  artillery  in  the 
Confederate  armies.  The  field- 
piece  most  generally  employed  is 
the  12 -pound  Napoleon"  (canon 
obu$ier)y  which  fires  solid  shot, 
shell,  case,  and  canister:  it  is 
much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  12- 
pounder,  and  they  can  give  it  an 
elevation  of  nine  to  ten  degrees. 
Then  there  are  10  and  20  pound 
Parrotts,  named  after  their  in- 
ventor, or    rather  manufiusturer, 


Parrott  of  New -York;  they  are 
rifled  guns  with  a  wrought-iron 
band  at  the  breech;  their  bore  is 
2.90.  Those  in  this  army  are 
chiefly  captured  firom  the  Yankees, 
but  some  are  made  at  the  Tredegar 
Works  at  Richmond;  they  throw 
solid  bolts,  shell,  case,  and  canister. 
The  3-inch  rifled  gun  is  very  similar ; 
and  the  best  of  these,  too,  are  taken 
firom  the  enemy. 

In  Northern  Virginia  12 -pound 
howitzers  and  6 -pounder  guns  are 
discarded,  and  Napoleons  have  been 
cast  firom  their  metal;  here  there 
are  still  a  large  number,  and  a 
few  24-pounder  howitzers.  Colonel 
Alexander  thinks  highly  of  these 
last  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
the  merits  of  Napoleons,  Parrotts, 
and  8-inch  rifled  guns;  but  for 
general  use,  almost  all  consider 
the  Napoleon  most  serviceable. 
There  are  a  few  Whitworth  guns, 
which  are  very  accurate,  and  of 
great  range,  but  require  much  care. 
The  breech  has  sometimes  been 
blown  off  or  disabled,  through 
carelessness  in  loading.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  breech- 
loading  guns.  I  understand  that 
the  Whitworth  guns  which  are  now 
sent  out  are  muzzle  -  loading  guns. 
Their  field-ammunition  the  Confede- 
rates consider  to  be  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Yankees.  Spherical 
case  (shell  filled  with  musket-balls) 
is  the  most  successfiil  projectile  they 
use. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  campaign, 
General  Longstreet  had  with  him 


Napoleons,    ...  40 

10-lb.  Parrotts,      .       .  16 

8-inch  rifled,  .      .       .  16 

20-lb.  Parrotts,      .      .  4 

12-lb.  howitzers,    .      .  6 

20-lb.     do.  .      .      .  4 


88  guns. 

Considered  as  good  an  armament 
as  could  be  wished  for,  excepting 
the    12 -pound    howitzers,  which' 
ought  to  have  been  replaced  by 
Napoleons. 

The  artillery  is  organised  into 
battalions ;  five  battalions  in  a  corps 
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of  three  divisions,  one  to  each  diW- 
gion,  and  two  in  reserve.  They 
always  mass  the  artillery  now,  and 
commanders  of  hattaltons  say  that 
they  lose  no  more  men  in  a  hat- 
talion  than  they  formerly  did  in  a 
single  battery.  Each  battalion  is 
complete  in  itself,  with  quarter- 
master, adjutant,  ordnance  officer, 
surgeon,  &a  The  whole  is  under 
the  control  of  the  chief  of  artillery 
of  the  army,  but  assigned  at  conve- 
nience to  the  corps  commanders, 
one  of  whose  staff-officers  is  chief  of 
artillery  to  the  corps,  and  another 
chief  of  ordnance. 

The  duty  of  the  chief  of  ordnance 
is  to  supply  the  guns  and  every- 
thing for  their  equipment,  with  am- 
munition and  stores  of  every  de- 
scription, excepting  horses  and  pro- 
visions. 

The  chief  of  artillery  places  them 
in  action,  and  commands  them 
there. 

Colonel  Walton  is  chief  of  artil- 
leiy  to  General  Lon^street's  corps; 
but  as  he  is  now  at  Petersburg  with 
the  reserve,  his  place  is  occupied  by 
Colonel  Alexander. 

Colonel  Manning  is  chief  of  ord- 
nance ;  and  as  he  is  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Dawson  supplies  his  place.  The 
chief  of  artillery  to  an  army  is  a 
brigadier-general ;  to  a  corps,  a  col- 
onel ;  and  to  a  division,  a  major. 

The  chief  of  ordnance  to  an  army 
is  usually  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
he  has  two  captains  as  assistants; 
to  a  corps,  a  major,  with  a  lieutenant 
as  assistant ;  and  the  divisional  ord- 
nance officer  is  a  captain.  The  ord- 
nance officers  of  brigades  and  artil- 
lery battalions  are  lieutenants.  The 
commanders  of  battalions  of  artil- 
lery are  generally  majors,  but  some 
are  lieutenant-colonels. 

The  principal  small-arms  in  use 
are  the  smooth-bore  musket,  0.69 ; 
the  EnBeld  rifle,  bore  0.57;  the 
Springfleld  (Illinois)  rifle,  0.68— 
the  same  ammunition  does  for  both 
the  last  named ;  the  Mississippi  rifle 
(XJ.  S.  make),  0.54;  Austrian  rifle, 
0.24,  with  foresighted  bayonet 

lo  Pennsylvania,  Lee*s  army,  with 


the  exception  of  Hood's  division, 
was  armed  with  Enfield  and  Spring- 
field rifles.  The  uniform  calibre  of 
0.57  and  0.58  will  be  adopted  in  the 
whole  army  as  soon  as  possible. 
Three-fourths  of  the  arms  in  the 
armies  of  the  West  are  smooth-bore 
muskets  and  Austrian  rifles;  and 
some  think  smooth-bored  muskets 
for  eight  companies  out  of  ten,  with 
rifles  for  the  other  two,  flanking 
companies,  a  very  good  armament 

The  Enfield  is  the  best  rifle.  The 
Mississippi  and  Austrian  rifle  clog 
very  soon — Le,^  after  twenty  rounds. 

I  may  say  here  that  I  never  saw 
a  breech-loader  in  the  hands  of  a 
Southern  soldier,  nor  were  ever  any 
large  numbers  taken  from  the  Yan- 
kees. If  they  had  been,  they  would 
certainly  have  been  brought  and 
shown  at  headquarters,  as  was  the 
case  with  some  Spencer  rifles  and  a 
good  lot  of  revolving  six-shooter 
rifles,  and  some  excellent  breech- 
loading  cavalry  carbines. 

Attached  to  each  corps  were  some 
picked  sharpshooters,  armed  with 
a  telescopic  Whitworth  rifle,  with 
which  they  did  great  execution.  I 
never  at  any  arsenal  saw  machinery 
or  appliances  for  turning  muzzle- 
loaders  into  breech-loaders,  or  heard 
that  such  an  operation  had  ever 
been  performed. 

Dr.  Cullen  was  so  good  as  to  fur- 
nish me  with  the  following  note 
upon  medical  matters.  The  medical 
department  is  organized*  thus:  — 
Medical  director  of  the  army ;  me- 
dical director  of  the  army  corps; 
chief  surgeon  of  division ;  senior 
surgeon  of  brigade.  Each  regiment 
has  a  surgeon,  an  assistant-surgeon, 
two  ambulances,  and  a  medical  wag- 
gon, belonging  to  it  Two  men  from 
each  company  are  detailed  to  act  as 
litter-bearers  and  attendants  upon 
the  wounded :  these  follow  the 
troops  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
convey  men  to  the  hospitals  in  the* 
rear.  The  flap  operation  is  gen- 
erally performed.  Resections  of  the 
humerus  at  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
joints  are  done  hundreds  of  times 
with  .great  success. 
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By  the  by,  Dr.  Cullen  showed  me 
the  returns  to  his  department  for 
the  month  of  August  of  the  year, 
from  which  it  appears  that  in  the 
whole  of  Longstreet's  corps  in  the 
field  there  was  but  one  death  during 
that  period,  and  that  was  a  man 
who  had  just  returned  from  a  Yan- 
kee prison,  bringing  the  seeds  of 
disease  with  him.  This  month  of 
August  was  so  oppressively  hot, 
that  all  operations  between  the  op- 
posing armies  of  Lee  and  Meade 
were  suspended.  This  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact,  and  shows  what  good 
stuff  the  Confederate  soldiers  are 
made  of  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  month  of  August  followed 
immediately  after  a  very  severe 
campaign,  where  the  men  had  been 
exposed  to  many  and  great  bard- 
ships  from  forced  marches,  bad 
weather,  unequal  food,  &c. 

Thirty -five  years  ago,  the  whole 
country  about  Chattanooga,  down 
nearly  to  Atlanta  in  Georgia, 
was  inhabited  by  Indians,  chiefly 
Cherokees:  and  there  are  a  good 
many  still  scattered  over  the  moun- 
tainous ;(€gions  of  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee,  but^  the 
majority  were  induced  to  emigrate 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  the 
Indian  territory  set  apart  for  them 
in  the  West,  the  Choctaws,  Chicka- 
saws.  Creeks,  and  Cherokees  espe- 
cially have  become  quite  civilised, 
and  are  wonderfully  thriving.  They 
have  some  of  the  best  cotton  ground 
in  their  territory,  and  are  large  slave- 
owners; and  many  of  them  are 
very  wealthy^  They  have  churches 
aud  public  schools,  and  their  native 
eloquence  having  been  developed 
by  education,  some  have  become 
famous  preachers.  Their  greatest 
bane  is  whisky ;  and  though  the  Got- 
ernment  makes  great  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  traders  still  succeed  in 
smuggling  it  in.  In  this  war  they 
have  almost  all  taken  the  side  of 
the  South. 

The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  is 
John  Ross,  whose  grandfather  emi- 
grated hither  from  Scotland  and 


married  an  Indian  squaw.  An  old 
gentleman,  whom  M'e  met  at  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain,  told  U8 
that  be  had  known  him  well  some 
fifly  years  since ;  that  he  was  a  very 
clever  man,  and  had  had  his  chil- 
dren well  educated  at  Nashville  in 
Tennessee.  His  residence  was  at 
Rossville,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
our  present  camp,  the  Cherokees 
having  in  his  day  inhabited  this 
part  of  the  country.  The  dignity 
of  chief  of  that  nation  has  now 
been  hereditary  for  three  genera- 
tions. 

After  a  few  sunshiny  days  we 
had  some  pouring  wet  ones;  it 
was  found  that  our  camp  was  on 
too  low  ground  to  be  comfortable, 
and  we  removed  some  distance  to 
the  rear. 

By  this  time  Dr.  Cullen  had  ar- 
rived from  Richmond,  and  with 
him  came  L. ;  and  as  Dr.  Cullen 
had  —  besides  his  own  tent  and 
those  of  the  other  staff  doctors  who 
had  not  yet  arrived  —  a  large  hos- 
pital tent,  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate twenty  people,  I  thought 
I  had  crowded  my  friends  long 
enough,  and  accepted  his  kind  in- 
vitation to  move  over  and  take  up 
my  old  quarters  again  with  him. 

Old  Jefi^  the  cook,  was  rather  in 
a  grumbling  mood.  *'Thi8  is  not 
like  old  Yirginny,  sir;  I  shall  find 
it  very  hard  to  keep  up  my  dignity 
here,  sir:^'  his  dignity  consisting 
in  providing  us  good  breakfasts 
and  dinners.  And,  indeed,  provi- 
sions are  scarce  and  not  very  good. 
Beef  is  tough,  bacon  is  indifferent^ 
and  mutton  is  rarely  to  be  had: 
chickens  and  eggs  are  almost  un- 
heard-of delicacies,  and  we  have 
to  ride  ten  miles  to  get  a  pat  of 
butter. 

During  anything  like  a  long 
stay  in  one  camp  all  energies  very 
soon  tend  to  the  point  of  how  to 
improve  the  diet,  and  many  long 
rides  are  taken  with  that  sole  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  with  very  various 
success. 

If  any  one  can  boast  of  a  leg  of 
mutton,  he  considers  it  quite  a 
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company  dish,  to  which  friends 
mast  be  invited.  One  of  the  most 
successful  caterers  is  General  Pres- 
ton, and  another  is  his  adjutant- 
general,  Major  Owens,  an  old  friend, 
who  in  Virginia  was  aide  to  Colo- 
nel Walton.  Owens  is  believed  to 
bare  a  flock  of  sheep  hidden  away 
somewhere.  The  General  gave  us 
a  splendid  supper  one  evening,  with 
a  profusion  of  delicate  viands,  and 
more  than  one  bowl  of  hot  punch 
made  of  some  capital  peach-brandy. 

Our  own  little  camp  was  particu- 
larly well  off,  as  CuUen  came  pretty 
well  provided,  and  L.  brought  a  box 
of  good  things  with  him  from  Rich- 
mond. No  schoolboys  can  hail  a 
hamper  of  prog  with  more  gratifi- 
cation than  a  hungry  lot  of  cam- 
paigners do,  especially  if  they  have 
been  teetotalling  rather  more  than 
they  like. 

After  a  victory  in  Virginia  there 
had  always  been  a  profusion  of  de- 
licacies in  the  Confederate  camp  for 
a  long  time,  but  from  these  Western 
people  nothing  had  been  captured 
but  guns  and  empty  waggons,  at 
which  there  was  great  disappoint- 
ment; and  many  were  quite  indig- 
nant, thinking  themselves  cheated. 
'*  Why,  these  Yankees  are  not  worth 

killing,"  said  General  ;  "  they 

are  not  a  bit  better  ofif  than  our- 
selves." 

L.,  after  having  one  horse  stolen 
at  Richmond,  had  purchased  an- 
other at  x\tlanta,  and  as  mine  had 
arrived  with  Cullen  we  had  many 
a  ride  together.  The  camp  was 
pretty  extensive,  and  it  was  a  three 
or  four  miles'  ride  to  visit  many  of 
oar  friends. 

There  was  a  grand  bombardment 
of  Chattanooga  one  day,  of  which 
we  had  a  splendid  view  from  the 
top  of  Lookout  Mountain.  Not 
much  harm  was  done,  but  it  was  a 
grand  sight  to  see  the  guns  blazing 
away  far  below  us.  On  the  top  of 
the  mountain  is  a  large  hotel,  be- 
sides several  villas  and  cottages. 
This  used  to  be  a  favourite  gather- 
ing-place in  summer,  but  now  every 
dweUing-plaoe  was  deserted. 


We  made  our  way  into  the  hotel, 
and  purchased  half-a-dozen  chairs 
from  an  old  woman,  who  said  they 
were  not  hers  and  that  she  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  them;  but  she 
took  our  money  and  made  our  con- 
sciences easy.  And  the  chairs  were 
very  useful. 

About  this  time  the  President 
came  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  camp,  and 
there  was  a  general  expectation  that 
a  change  would  take  place;  but 
none  came,  except  in  the  weather, 
which  had  been  dry  and  sunshiny, 
with  a  storm  or  a  shower  now  and 
then,  but  now  settled  down  to  be 
wet  and  cold  and  nasty. 

The  President  remained  two  days, 
and  on  the  second  day  went  with  a 
large  suite  to  Lookout  Mountain. 
Homewards,  he  rode  with  General 
Longstreet,  a  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and 
they  had  a  long  confabulation,  and, 
I  believe,  not  a  very  satisfactory 
one.  I  rode  with  General  Brecken- 
ridge,  with  whom,  and  General 
Custis  Lee,  I  dined  afterwards  at 
General  Grade's.  After  dinner 
we  had  some  capital  singing  by 
some  young  fellows  in  Grade's 
brigade. 

Going  home,  T  fell  in  with  a 
courier  who  was  riding  in  the  same 
direction.  lie  was  a  Louisianian, 
and  we  had  a  long  chat  together. 
Amongst  other  things,  he  told  me 
that  if  he  met  a  negro  in  a  fight,  he 
should  give  him  no  quarter — that 
they  had  always  treated  the  negroes 
well,  and  if  they  fought  against 
them  now,  they  deserved  no  quar- 
ter, and  he,  for  one,  should  give 
them  none.  I  remonstrated,  say- 
ing, it  was  no  fault  of  the  negro, 
that  he  was  forced  to  fight  by  the 
Yankees,  and  that  he  never  would 
fight  if  he  could  help  it,  &c.  To 
all  which  my  firiend  assented,  with 
a  "  That's  so,"  and  I  thought  that 
I  had  made  a  convert;  but  when 
I  had  exhausted  my  arguments, 
although  he  again  repeated  his 
"That^s  so,"  he  added,  "For  all 
that,  I  shan't  give  them  any  quar- 
ter." 
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Our  black  cook,  Jeff,  confided  to 
me  the  other  day  his  idea  as  to  how 
tlie  war  should  be  carried  on. 

"Why,  sir,  why  don't  they  do 
now  as  they  used  formerly  to  do  ? 
The  generals  used  to  dine  together, 
and  take  their  wine,  and  then  one 
would  say,  *  General,  Til  fight  you 
to-morrow  at  such  and  such  a  place,' 
and  then  they  would  shake  hands, 
and  the  next  day  they  would  fight 
their  battle.  That's  what  Napoleon 
used  to  do,"  Jeff  concluded,  "and 
why  don't  they  do  so  now  ?" 

A  month  after  the  battle  of  Chi- 
camauga,  we  rode  over  the  field  of 
battle,  which  is  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  the  rear  of  our  camp.  The 
Yankee  dead  are  still  unburied, 
which  is  a  great  shame. 

Perhaps  General  Thomas  thinks 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  ask  per- 
mission to  bury  them  ;  or  perhaps 
he  thinks  General  Bragg  will  do  it 
for  him.  This,  however,  he  has  no 
right  to  expect,  as  he  is  little  more 
than  a  mile  further  from  the  battle- 
field than  Bragg,  who,  if  he  sent 
large  details  of  men  eight  miles  to 
the  rear  whilst  active  operations 
are  going  on,  would  just  as  much 
have  to  demand  a  truce  for  the 
purpose  as  General  Thomas,  whose 
business  it  is.  Besides,  these  poor 
fellows'  friends  will  be  very  anxious 
that  they  should  be  identified,  that 
they  may  know  where  to  find  their 
graves.  If  there  be  one  good  feel- 
ing to  be  found  in  the  North,  it 
is  the  respect  they  show  to  their 
dead;  and  doubtless,  if  these  poor 
fellows  had  been  identified  and 
properly  buried,  very  many  of  them 
would  have  been  brought  to  their 
homes  after  the  war,  and  then* 
bones  laid  amongst  then:  own  kin- 
dred. Now  the  pigs  are  fattening 
on  them— a  disgusting  sight  to  be- 
hold. 

The  rains  had  become  contina- 
ous  now,  And  the  roads  were  nearly 
impassable  for  waggons,  and  no 
movements  of  importance  could 
therefore  be  anticipated.  The  army 
was  in  a  bad  way.  Insufficiently 


sheltered,  and  continually  drenched 
with  rain,  the  men  were  seldom 
able  to  dry  their  clothes;  and  a 
great  deal  of  sickness  was  the 
natural  consequence.  Few  consti- 
tutions can  stand  being  wet  through 
for  a  week  together;  and,  more- 
over, the  nights  were  bitterly  cold, 
and  the  blankets  were  almost  as 
scarce  as  tents.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  discontent,  which  was  in- 
creased by  its  being  well  known 
that  General  Bragg  was  on  very 
bad  terms  with  mapy  of  bis  gen- 
erals. 

The  weather  made  it  disagree- 
able to  move  about,  and  L.,  Y.,  and 
I  resolved  to  leave  the  army,  and 
on  the  22d  of  October  we  bade 
fiirewell  to  our  friends,  and  rode 
over  to  Chicamauga  station,  some 
eight  miles  off. 

The  road,  over  which  the  army 
drew  all  its  supplies,  was  in  a  hor- 
rible state,  and  it  was  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening  before  the  cart  with 
our  small  amount  of  luggage  ar- 
rived. 

The  trains  were  running  wild — 
that  is  to  say,  at  no  fixed  hours — 
and  nobody  could  say  when,  or 
whether,  any  more  would  start  that 
evening,  several  having  just  left, 
crowded  with  sick  soldiers. 

AVe  sat  down  rather  disconsolate 
by  the  9ide  of  a  lot  of  empty  cars, 
which  were  guarded  by  a  soldier, 
who  was  wliistling  merrily,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Soon  we 
made  friends  with  him,  and  he  pro- 
mised us  his  assistance  as  soon  as 
his  guard  should  be  up. 

Accordingly,  when  he  was  re- 
lieved he  took  me  with  him,  leav* 
ing  L.  and  Y.  to  guard  our  traps, 
promising  to  introduce  me  to  the 
station-master,  and  "fix  everything 
straight,"  which  he  did.  He  then 
insisted  on  my  taking  supper  with 
him,  which  I  was  very  glad  to*  da 
He  told  me  that  he  came  from 
Memphis,  and  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  his  r^- 
ment  had  been  reviewed  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  whose  stately  appear- 
ance on  horseback  had  impressed 
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him  verj  favourably.  I  tried  to 
explain  that  bo  might  be  mistaken, 
but  he  was  positive,  and  I  onlj 
succeeded  in  so  far  shaking  his  be- 
lief as  to  leave  him  with  the  idea 
that  the  gentleman  he  had  admired 
was  Lord  William  Russell,  a  brother 
to  the  famous  Earl.  He  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  baulked  of  his 
nobleman;  but  I  suppose  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  gentleman  he 
alluded  to  was  the  well-known  Wil- 
liam Russell,  correspondent  of  the 
•Times.' 

He  was  exceedingly  obliging  and 
useful  to  us:  and  by  eight  a  clock 
we  were  packed  into  a  luggage-van, 
and  on  our  way. 

It  poured  with  rain,  and  plenty 
of  water  came  trickling  down 
through  the  roof. 

One  of  our  fellow-sufferers,  a  ma- 
jor, had  provided  himself  with  a 
plentiful  supper  of  bread  and  beef^ 
and  offered  us  some ;  but  L.  and  V., 
although  they  had  had  no  supper, 
were  modest,  and  declined.  After 
the  major  had  gone  to  sleep,  how- 
ever, they  changed  their  minds,  and 
picked  his  pocket,  and  ate  up  the  last 
morsel  of  his  provisions. 

We  travelled  a  few  miles,  and 
reached  Cleveland  early  in  the 
morning.  Here  the  train  came  to 
a  dead  stop,  and  did  not  move  on 
till  the  afternoon.  We  allayed  our 
hunger  during  the  day  with  some 
parched  com  and  gingerbread,  pro- 
cured from  a  cottage  at  hand,  and 
in  the  evening  reached  Dalton, 
where  we  had  supper,  and  got  into 
the  regular  train  for  Atlanta  and 
Augusta. 

We  were  near  being  stopped  by 
a  stupid  sentinel,  because  our  pass- 
ports were  signed  by  Longstreet, 
and  not  by  Bragg;  but  Captain 
Mackall,  a  nephew  and  aide  of  the 
general  of  the  name,  helped  us 
through  our  difficulty,  and  we 
veached  Augusta  on  the  evening  of 
the  next  day  without  further  trou- 
ble. Here  we  thought  ourselves 
entitled  to  a  good  rest,  and  made 
ourselves  comfortable  at  the  Planters' 
Hotel 


The  largest  powder-mills  in  the 
South  are  at  Augusta.  They,  as  well 
as  the  arsenal,  are  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Colonel  Rains,  who  is 
inexhaustible  in  his  ingenious  con- 
trivances to  overcome  the  want  of 
hundreds  of  things  necessary  to  his 
manufacture,  and  yet  hardly  to  be 
procured  in  the  South. 

The  mills  turn  out  8400  lb.  of 
powder  in  thirteen  hours.  In  fif- 
teen hours,  over  10,000  lb.  have 
been  made.  They  began  to  work 
on  April  the  27th,  1862,  and  since 
then  one  and  a  half  million  of 
pounds  of  powder  have  been  sent 
to  Richmond  alonei  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  most  of  the  powder  is 
sent  to  Charleston,  which,  with  its 
many  heavy  guns,  consumes  an 
enormous  amount 

Percussion-caps  used  to  be  im- 
ported from  the  North,  and  we  saw 
a  lot  which  had  been  manufactured 
at  some  place  in  Connecticut,  but 
they  are  already  independent  of  the 
enemy  for  this  important  article. 
At  one  time  so  many  were  sent  from 
the  North  that  they  were  absolutely 
a  drug  in  the  market  The  charcoal 
is  excellent,  being  made  of  cotton- 
wood,  a  sort  of  white  poplar,  which 
has  no  knots  like  the  willow.  Of 
sulphur  they  had  large  stores  when 
the  war  commenced;  and  saltpetre 
is  imported  a  good  deal  through  the 
blockade. 

The  powder-magazines  are  under 
ground,  and  are,  moreover,  divided 
above  ground  by  thick  brick  tra- 
verses. The  roofs  are  of  zinc,  and 
very  light;  so  that  if  one  magazine 
blows  up,  it  cannot  set  fire  to  its 
neighbours. 

We  were  much  struck  with  the 
powder  made  for  the  enormous 
blakeney  guns  at  Charleston.  A 
charge  of  this  powder  looks  more 
like  a  bag  of  coals  than  anything 
else,  each  grain  being  as  big  as  a 
hen's  egg. 

The  guard  duty  at  the  powder- 
mills  is  done  by  lads  of  from  16  to 
18  years  of  age,  of  whom  there  is  a 
battalion  of  600  at  Augusta. 

Another  day,  Colonel  Rains  oblig- 
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ingly  lending  us  his  carriage,  we 
Tisited  the  old  U.  S.  Arsenal,  a 
oouple  of  miles  from  the  city,  where 
smiJl-arm  ammunition,  percussion- 
caps,  hand-grenades  with  sensitive 
tubes,  Ac.,  were  being  made  up  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  Captain 
Finnj.  Small-arms  had  been  made 
here,  but  the  workshops  were  being 
removed  to  the  city  for  the  conve- 
nience of  transport  We  also  went 
over  the  Government  cannon-foun- 
dry, which  is  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Rains. 
The  Colonel  informed  us  that  he 
could  turn  out  a  Napoleon  a-day 
here,  but  at  present  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary. In  addition  to  the  cannon 
captured  from  the  enemy,  the  Con- 
federates had  manufactured  and 
imported  above  a  thousand  since  the 
war  commenced.  They  were  then 
making  Napoleons  of  Austrian  me- 
tal— a  composition  of  copper,  tin, 
wrought^iron,  and  zinc,  very  strong 
and  very  light,  and  had  already 
turned  out  seventy. 

Colonel  Rains  uses  a  polygonal 
core  of  sand  and  clay  in  manufac- 
turing his  hollow  projectiles,  which, 
by  weakening  the  iron  in  regular 
lines,  causes  a  round  shell  to  burst 
into  eleven,  and  a  conical  shell  for 
rifled  guns  into  nineteen,  regular 
sections. 

Colonel  Rains  told  us  that  Colo- 
nel Bunford  was  the  real  inventor 
of  the  Dahlgren,  and  Captain  Blake- 


ney  of  the  Parrott  gun.  One  of  the 
big  Blakeney  guns  at  Charleston  had 
been  seriously  damaged  at  the  first 
discharge,  and  the  Colonel  was  one 
of  the  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  cause,  and  made  the  report 
on  it 

It  seems  that  there  was  an  air- 
chamber  to  permit  the  gas,  on  ex- 
plosion, to  obtain  its  full  force  in 
the  gun — a  new  invention  —  and 
this  air-chamber  having  been  stuffed 
fiill  of  powder,  the  misfortune  oc- 
curred. The  gun  has,  however,  been 
repaired,  and  the  second  one  worked 
satisfactorily  from  the  commence- 
ment 

The  stores"  at  Augusta  are  ex- 
cellent, and  well  supplied ;  but  the 
bookseller  was  a  queer  fellow.  I 
wished  to  buy  one  of  his  books, 
but  he  refused  to  sell  it  Can't 
let  you  have  that,  sir:  it*s  my  last 
copy." 

There  Is  a  very  good  theatre  here, 
where  they  play  every  night  The 
Planters'  Hotel  is  an  excellent  one; 
everything  good  except  the  tea, 
which  was  so  weak,  that  V,  won- 
dered how  it  could  get  out  of  the 
spout 

So  mild  was  the  weather  that,  on 
the  1st  of  November,  we  followed 
the  example  of  other  inmates  of  the 
hotel,  and  sat  in  the  balcony  with 
our  coats  off 

(To  he  continued,) 
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(>UB  master  will  be  Carflinal  ere  long — 

Is  he  not  made  for  one? — so  smooth  and  plamp, 

With  those  broad  jaws,  those  half-shat  peeping  eyes, 

Those  ankle-heavy  legs  and  knotty  fe;^t, 

Which  only  need  red  stockings.    Even  now 

He  totters  roand  with  the  true  Cardinal's  gait 

Upon  his  tender  toes,  while  you  behind 

Demurely  follow,  scarce  an  ear-shot  off, 

The  pioud  footsteps  of  the  holy  man. 

How  many  years  have  yon  thus  stalked  along 

Behind  thnt  broad-brimmedf  paride-tasselled  hat, 

In  your  stiff  lace  and  livery,  trained  to  panse 

Whene'er  he  pauses,  torning  half  to  fix 

His  Fifthly  on  his  finders  to  some  dnll 

Cringing  Abbate  shofSing  at  his  side  f 

Then,  when  that  point  is  drilled  into  his  brain 

(Proving  the  blessedness  of  poverty, 

Or  how  the  devil  has  no  cnrso^l  wiles 

To  lure  the  world  to  hell  like  liberty — 

The  only  one  great  good  bein;?  obedience). 

Back  go  the  hands  beneath  tlie  creased  I  lack  silk 

That  streams  behind,  and  on  you  march  again; 

While  the  gilt  carriage  lumbers  In  the  rear 

And  the  black  stallions  nod  their  tufted  crests. 

Yonrs  is  a  noble  station,  clinging  there 

B<;hind  it  as  yoo  clatter  throiigi)  the  town, 

Yoor  white  calves  shaking  with  the  pavement's  jar, 

The  mark  and  sneer  of  htilf  the  world  you  meetb 

Ah,  well  1  'tis  wretehed  hnsiness  yonrs  and  mine ; 

I  know  not  which  is  wor^t — but  tlien  it  pays; 

The  ciirUs  are  dirty,  bnt  what  matters  dirt 

To  those  who  win  ?   Though  now  the  stakes  are  amal. 

We'll  hold  the  coort-cards  when  the  suit  is  red ; — 

And  so  it  will  be  soon ;  wliy,  even  now 

I  seem  to  sae  red  stookinzs  on  his  legs ; — 

And  yesterday  I  said,    Your  Eininenue,'* 

As  if  I  thought  he  now  was  Cardinal — 

Yuur  Eminence,"  indeed !   At  that  he  smiled 
That  oily  smile  of  his,  and  rubbed  his  hands— 
Those  thick  fut  hands^  on  which  his  emerald  ring 
Flashes  (im  wortli  at  least  a  thoni«and  crowns) — 
.And  said,  **Good  Giaooino,  not  ^Etitinenoe,' 
Fm  but  a  Monsignor,  and  that's  too  much 
For  my  desert-."   Then  I,  "  Your  '  Rt Terence' 
Ought  to  be  ^Eminence,'  and  will  be  soon  ; 
The  fa««era  almost  old  upon  your  hat." 

Set  mcUto^  Oiacomo^'^  he  said,  and  smiled. 
Yon  know  those  smiles,  that  glitter  falsely  ^'er 
His  smooth  broad  oheek->,  as  if  he  asked  of  you^ 
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^  Am  I  not  kind  and  good  t*'  and  all  the  while 
Year  soul  protests,  and  calls  oat  ''Knaye  and  oiieat^ 
Bat,  tlien,  how  can  one  call  him  by  euob  names, 
When,  even  with  that  smile  apoo  his  t'aoe, 
He  slips  a  soodo  in  one's  hand  and  says, 
^  Gk>,  Giacomo,  and  drink  my  liealih  with  this**f 
What  can  one  do  but  bow  and  try  to  blu^h  f 
*'  Oh— Emioenza — thanks— you  are  too  good." 

Dear  man  t  sweet  man  I  in  all  those  tronbloos  Umee 
What  jseAl  was  his  I— how  earnestly  he  worked  I 
Who  can  forget  liis  pore  seir-sacritfoe, 
His  yirtnons  deedss  above  this  world's  reward — 
Done  for  pure  Cbristiaa  duty— done,  of  course, 
For  Holy  Ohuroh— all  was  lor  Holy  Obaroh — 
(Without  a  notion  of  this  world's  rewanl) — 
All  for  the  ^ood  of  sr>als  and  Holy  Obnroh — 
{Orapro  nobis,  and  that  sort  of  thing) — 
AJl  to  bring  sinners  back  again  to  God, 
And  from  the  harvest  root  the  devil's  tares — 
In  omnia  MBCula — amen — amen. 
We  don't  forget — well  1  you  know  who  I  mean- 
No  need  to  mention  names,  thoogh  no  one's  nigh ; 
We  don't  forget  him  whose  anointed  hands 
Were  flayed  by  order  of  his  Reverence, 
<£re  with  his  bleeding  palms  they  led  him  down 
Into  the  court-yard,  and  we,  peeping  through 
The  half-closed  blind,  saw  him  throw  up  his  hands 
And  forward  fall  upon  his  face,  and  writhe, 
When  the  sharp  volley  rang  against  the  wall& 

Those  oily  fingers  wrote  that  sentence  down! 

That  thick  voice,  with  a  hypoeritic  tone, 

While  both  his  palms  weru  raised,  decreed  that  doom. 

Who  conid  help  weeping  when  that  pious  man, 

Professing  horror  at  his  victim's  crime, 

And  bidding  him  confess  and  pray  to  God, 

And  saying,  ^^God  would  pardon  him,  perhaps, 

As  be  hims!elf  would,  if  the  power  were  lii^ 

Bnt,  being  the  instrument  of  Ohuroh  and  8t«ta, 

No  choice  was  given,"  with  his  priestly  foot 

Pushed,  you  know  wlio,  into  a  felon's  gravel 

That  bloody  stain  is  still  upon  the  walls. 

Of  the  same  colour  as  the  scarlet  hat 

Our  master  soon  will  wear ;  and,  after  all. 

Who  more  deserves  it  t   If  he  stained  his  sonl, 

Is  not  the  labourer  worthy  of  his  hire  f 

He  sliall  be  raised  who  doth  abase  himself  1 

The  good  and  faitliful  servnnt  shall  be  made 

The  ruler  over  many  1    Ah  I  ray  triend, 

He  nothing  lost  by  all  tliose  deeds  of  bis. 

He  erred  in  seal,  but  zeal  is  not  a  vice** 

'Twas  all  for  Holy  Church.   His  secret  life, 

Perhaps,  was  not  quite  perfect  t   Who  of  you 

Is  without- sin  let  him  first  o»ist  a  stone; — 

No  one^  yon  see ;  so  let  us  thiuk  no  more 


Of  that.   Does  any  IHiohen  ^mile  the  leis 

At  at]  hlft  oompltiuentis  and  nnotooas  words 

Aa,  leaning  o'er  her  chair,  hia  downcast  eyes 

lie  6x69  somewhat  lower  than  her  lips, — 

Upon  the  jewels  on  her  neck,  perchance, 

He  is  so  uiodeer, — and  with  nndertnne 

Whispt-rs,  and,  deprecating,  lifrs  liis  bamhi, 

While  with  her  tan  she  covers  haif  Iter  face  9 

He  knows  as  well  as  any  man  that  I'ves 

How  f:ir  to  Ten  tare ; — covers  Ini  foul  jokes 

With  honeyed  wordn,  so  ladies  swallow  them; — 

Tread  on  the  edge  of  t^cmdal — not  a  chance 

He  will  fall  in ; — knows  all  the  secret  shoiJs 

Of  innnendo ; — in  pare  tarne:»tne8s 

(O,  nothing  more)  he  Seizes  their  soft  hands 

And  holt  Is  them — presses  them,  as  to  enforce 

His  argninent for  this  onr  Mon-^ignor, 

Lifted  ab«)ve.  temptation,  with,  of  course. 

No  carnal  thought,  may  do  l»efore  tlie  world — 

Becanse  it  mast  be  done  through  innocence. 

Fie  on  his  foul  mouth  who  should  hint  'twas  wrt)ngl 

WhoM  be  more  shucked  than  he,  the  pious  man? 

He  would  go  home  aud  pray  tor  that  lost  soul  I 

And  yet,  how  can  a  woa*an  pure  in  heart, 

Withont  disgust,  accept  his  compliments^ 

And  let  him  feed  on  her  his  gloating  eyes? 

Of  coarse,  ii^s  just  because  she'i)  innocent. 

Yes  t   I  am  lean  and  dry,  a  servitor, 

Not  fat  and  oily  like  our  M  insignor, 

And  so  I  can*t  endure  his  naaseous  ways; — 

All  right,  of  course  1    Bui  yet  I  sometimes  tbink^ 

Did  San  Pietro  talk  to  Martha  thus. 

And  every  night,  wearing  his  fisljerman'a  ring; 

Bbow  his  8ilk-:»tockinged  lege  in  sofc  saloons, 

And  fish  for  women  with  a  net  like  this  f 

Those  soft  £it  hands — those  sweet  anointed  band!i —  ^ 
Those  hi.nds  that  wear  the  glittering  emerald  ring — 
Those  hands  whose  palms  are  pressed  so  oft  in  prayer — 
Those  hands  that  fondle  hi|i;h-bom  ladies'  band»— * 
Those  hands  that  give  ttieir  blessing  to  the  poor — 
Thoee  hateful,  hideous  bands  are  red  with  bkx>d ! 
Think  I  Principesss,  when  you  kias  tho<>e  bands — 
Think  I  Novice,  when  tiiose  hands  upon  your  hernl 
Are  laid  in  consecration — lb  Ink  of  thisl 

Stop,  Master  Giacomo!  don't  get  too  warm ! 
When  Monsignore  gave  you  yvstenlay, 
With  those  same  hateful,  hideous,  bloody  hfindK, 
Your  scudo,  di<l  you  take  ir,  sir,  or  not? 
Yes!  I  confess  I  the  world  will  be  the  world ! 
One  most  not  ask  too  much  of  mortal  man, 
Nor  mortal  woman  neittier,  Giucomo  I 
But  yel  we  cannot  always  keep  a  curb 
Upon  our  feelings,  school  them  as  we  will; 
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And  I,  who  bow  ftnil  onii«;e  anil  smile  all  cby, 

Detest  at  titties  my  very  K«lf,  ainl  ^row 

80  miive  Waih  my  rank  hy;Micrifly, 

I  timst  hreuk  lottse  and  ilmg  one  lilce  a  hone 

In  u.ocless  kick:*,  or  tbe  I  shonlil  go  mad. 

GK)d  know^  I  liate  this  nmt\  and  m  ni  time?. 

Rather  tbon  talce  li  n  by  the  tliron^,  I  come 

And  |)oor  my  pa9>i(>n  out  in  idle  words ; 

Tliey  ea»e  me.    You're  my  friend  ;  bnt  if  I  thooght 

A  word  of  this  woidd  reMoli  bis  eor^;  but,  no  I 

We  know  each  other  both  too  well  for  thar. 

One  or  two  qaestions  I  slioold  like  to  ask, 

If  Monsignor  would  only  answer  tliem, 

As  tills — wiiat  Sara  Lisa  sayB  to  hi  11 

At  her  confession,  once  a-wtek  at  len<«t 

(For  Monsignore,  having  tier  suul  in  charge, 

When  she  don't  come  U*  liitn,  must  ^o  to  her). 

She  nsed  to  be  so  fHK)r,  but  times  are  changed, 

And  S<  »ra  Li^a  keef «  her  crirria<re  tiow ; 

And  thi)ee  ohi  gnwn^»,  by  some  "  Hey,  pre-^to,  change,*' 

Have  turned  to  rustling  »tlks;  find  nt  her  ears 

Diamonds  and  rubies  dangle,  which  t>1ie  ^hows 

When  she's  the  mind,  in  her  own  opera  Ih>x. 

Well!  Weill  ttiat  offioa  our  goix)  Mon^iignor 

Gave  her  poor  husband  from  pure  love  uf  him 

May  pay  f  ir  these;  and  if  it  d^n'r,  wiiy,  then, 

It  don't — what  business  is  it  ot  ours  f 

And  then,  who  knows,  some  ancle  may  have  died 

(Uncles  are  always  d\ing  for  auch  folk  ) 

And  made  her  rich ; — why  siionld  we  peep  and  pry  f 

Her  soul  is  safe  ut  leatu  with  Mousignore. 

And  thifl  reminds  me — did  you  ever  know 

Nina,  thut  tall,  m»j;i->tic,  fierce-3>ed  girl, 

With  blue-hlack  hair,  whioli,  when  8he  loosed  it,  shook 

Its  orimpled  darknessi  almost  Ut  the  fl  lor? — 

She  that  was  (riend  to  M'tnsi»«ni)re  while  yet 

He  was  a  bumble  Ahb^ — born  indcd 

In  the  same  town  and  came  to  live  in  R  nne  f 

Not  know  her  t   She,  I  mean,  who  d  8ap|»eai-ed 

Some  ten  years  back,  and  G  >d  knows  huw  or  why  I 

Well,  Nina,^are  you  sure  there's  no  one  near  t — 

Nina— 

Per  Din  I  hotr  his  stinging  bell 
Startled  my  blood,  as  If  the  Monsignor 
GrieJ  our,  •'You,  Gino  »mo ;  what,  there  again 
At  your  old  trio^  ot  id  king  ?   Hold  yuur  tongae  I  " 
And  so  1  will,  per  Bacco,  s  •  I  will  j — 
Who  tells  nosecreta  breaks  no  oontidencc. 
Nature,  as  Monsignor  has  often  said. 
Gave  us  two  eye^*,  two  ear^,  and  but  one  torigno, 
As  if  to  say,    Tell  half  you  see  and  hear 
And  I'm  an  asi  to  lec  my  tongue  run  on. 
After  auch  lessons.   There  he  rings  again  I 
Vengo — per  Dio — Veogo  s-ibito. 
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There's  our  jroofl  curate  coining  down  the  lane, 

Taking  liis  evening  wak  as  he  is  wont: 

'Neath  the  (]a«k  i'exes  lie  pauses  now 

And  l«M>k8  across  the  fields ;  then  luriiing  round, 

As  Spitz  sahites  ine  with  n  nliarp  hi«;h  bark, 

Advising  him  a  stranger's  near,  he  stops, 

Kods,  makes  a  friendly  uesinre,  and  then  waits — 

His  head  a  little  bent  aM<!e,  one  hand 

Firm  on  his  cane,  the  other  on  his  liip — 

And  ere  I  speak  be  greets  me  cheerily. 

"  A  lovely  evening,  and  the  well-reaped  fields 
Have  given  abucdint  harvest.    All  ar<umd 
They  tell  mo  that  the  grain  is  largt*  and  full ; 
Peasant  and  landlord  both  of  them  cnntei«t; 
And  with  God*s  biessini;  we  shtdl  have,  they  say, 
Ad  ample  vinia;:e;  scarcely  anywhere 
Are  traces  of  disea'^e  among  tlie  trapes; 
The  olives  firomise  well,  too,  as  it  seem?. 
Good  grain,  good  wine,  good  oil — thanks  bo  to  God 
And  the  Madonnn,  who  give  nli  things  good, 
And  only  ask  from  its  a  thankful  heart. 

"Yes,  I  have  been  to  tnke  my  evening  walk 

Down  to  the  Borgo;  fitr,  thiink  heaven,  I  still 

Am  stoat  and  strong  an  1  heurty,  as  you  see. 

I  still  cun  walk  my  three  good  ndles  as  well 

As  when  I  was  hutHixty,  though,  perhaps, 

A  little  slower  t!ian  I  Used  ;  but  then 

I've  turned  my  eightieth  yjiir — 1  have  indeed  1 

Thoogh  you  would  sc  iroe  bcMeve  it.    More  than  that) 

I've  never  loj«t  a  tiK)th — all  gooil  and  soun  1 — 

Look  I  n<it  a  sMi«le  one  decaye  1  or  loose — 

As  good  to  crack  a  nut  as  e'er  they  were. 

They're  the  gre.it  secret  t»f  my  health,  I  think; 

Like  a  good  mill  they  grind  the  food  up  well, 

And  keep  the  stomach  and  digestion  good. 

•'Yes,  sir!  IVe  passed  the  allotted  term  of  man, 
Three^core-anil-ten.    Y\\\  four8Ci>re  years,  all  told; 
But,  the  Lord  help  us,  hovv  A'e  oM  men  b  >ust! 
What  are  our  foun-o  »re  years  or  fiv^escore  years 
(If  I  should  e'er  retfch  as  far  as  tliHl) 
Oomp'ired  with  the  eternity  beyond? 
Yet  let  us  praine  Go  1  for  the  good  he  gives; 
All  are  not  wtll  snd  s*irt)ng  at  foursc  >re  ye:irs. 
There's  fanner  Lrtnti  with  but  ihreescoro  yeirs. 
See  how  heV  racked  with  his  rheumatic  piins; 
He  scarce  can  crawl  along. 

Do  you  take  snuff? 

"  Yes,  sir  I  'tis  fifty  years  s'nce  first  I  came 
As  curate  to  this  village— fifty  years  I 
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When  I  look  back  it  scarce  seems  possible, 
And  yet  'tis  fifty  yean  last  May  since  first 
I  came  to  liire  in  yonder  little  liouse. 
Ton  see  its  red-tiled  roof  and  hiRgiii  there, 
Close-barnacled  npon  the  chnrcb,  that  shows 
Its  belfry  tower  above  the  olive  trt'ee. 
The  place  is  nide  and  roagh,  but  there  I've  H?ed 
So  long  I  woali]  not  change  it  if  I  could. 
Old  things  grow  dear  to  ns  by  constant  nse ; 
Habit  is  half  our  nature;  and  this  house 
Fits  all  my  nseo,  answers  all  my  need**, 
Just  as  an  old  shoe  fits  ont'd  f(H»t ;  and  there 
I  sleep  as  sound  with  its  bare  floor  and  walls 
Aa  if  its  bricks  were  spread  with  carpets  soft, 
And  all  the  ceilings  were  with  frescoes  gay. 

Bat  what  need  I  of  piotores  on  my  walls  f  , 
Oat  of  my  window  every  day  I  see 
Piotnres  that  God  hath  painted,  better  far 
Than  Raffaelle  or  BazzI — thest)  great  slofies 
Oovered  with  golden  grain  and  wa?ing  vines 
And  rows  of  olives  j  and  then  far  away 
Dim  pnrple  mountains  where  cloud  shadows  drift 
Darkening  acroHS  them ;  and  beyond,  the  sky, 
Where  morning  dawns  and  twilight  lingering  dies. 
And  then,  again,  above  my  humble  roof 
The  vast  night  is  as  deep  with  all  its  stars 
As  o'er  the  proudest  palace  of  the  king. 

So,  idr,  my  house  is  good  enongh  for  roe. 
I  have  been  happy  there  for  mnny  years, 
And  there's  no  better  riches  than  content ; 
There  IVe  my  little  plot  of  flowers — for  flowers 
Are  God's  smile  on  the  earth, — I  oould  not  do 
Without  my  flowers;  and  there  I  train  my  vines^ 
Just  for  amusement ;  for  the  people  here, 
Good,  honest  creatures,  do  not  let  me  want 
For  grapes  and  wine,  however  the  season  be ; 
Then  Pve  two  trees  of  apricots,  and  one 
Great  fig- tree,  that  beneath  my  window  struck 
Its  roots  into  a  rock  cleft  years  ago, 
And  of  itself,  without  my  care,  has  grown 
And  thriven,  till  now  it  tlirusts  its  leaves  and  figs 
Into  my  very  room.   Sometimes  I  think 
This  was  a  gift  of  God  to  me  to  say, 
*  Behold  I  how  out  of  poverty's  scant  soil 
A  life  may  bravely  grow  and  bear  good  fruit, 
And  be  a  blessing  and  a  help.'   May  I 
Be  like  this  fig-tree,  by  tlie  grace  of  God  I 
I  have  one  [teach-tree,  but  the  fruit  this  year 
Is  bitter,  tasting  somewhat  of  the  stone. 
Our  farmers  tell  me  theirs  are  alt  the  same; 
I  think  they  may  liave  suffered  from  the  drought, 
Or  from  that  bail-storm  in  the  early  spring. 

^  Tea,  eir  I  'tis  fifty  years  in  this  old  house 
Fve  lived ;  and  all  these  years,  day  after  day, 
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HftYe  ran  ns  even  as  a  ticking  clock, 

One  like  another,  snmrner,  winter,  spring ; 

And  ne'er  ft  Jh  j  IVe  failed  to  have  mj  walk 

Down  to  ttie  Borgo,  spite  of  wind  and  rain. 

While  in  the  valley  low  the  white  mht  crawls, 

Ym  up  to  greet  the  morning's  earlieet  gleam 

Above  the  htll-tops.    Afcer  noon  I  take 

An  hoards  siesta  when  the  birds  are  still, 

And  the  oioale  stop,  and,  as  it  were, 

All  nature  falls  asleep.   As  twilight  comes, 

I  take  my  walk ;  and,  ere  the  clock  strikes  ten, 

Lie  snogly  in  my  bed,  and  sleep  as  sonnd 

And  dreamless  sleep  us  when  I  was  a  boy. 

Why  should  i  not  ?   God  has  been  very  good, 

And  given  me  strength  and  health  I   Praise  be  to  Him  ( 

My  life  Is  regnlar  and  temperate  I 
Good  wine,  sir,  never  harts  a  man ;  it  keeps 
The  heart  and  stomach  warm— that  is,  of  course, 
Unless  'tis  taken  In  excess ;  but  then, 
All  things  are  bad,  if  taken  In  excess. 
I  drink  my  wine  more  now  than  once  I  did ; 
For  as  old  age  oume^  on  I  need  it  more — 
But  In  all  things  my  life  is  temperate. 
I  take  my  cop  of  coffee  when  I  rise ; 
I  dine  at  mid-day,  and  I  sup  at  seven ; 
I  sit  upon  my  loggia,  where  the  vines 
Spreaa  their  green  shadow  to  keep  off  the  ran, 
And  there  I  say  my  offices  and  prnjers, 
And  in  ray  well-thunibe<l  breviary  read, — 
Now  listening  the  birds  that  chirp  and  sing ; 
Now  reading  of  the  martyrdom  of  saints ; 
Now  looking  at  the  peasant  in  the  fields ; 
Now  pondering  on  the  patriarchs  of  old. 
Then  there  are  daily  masses — sometimes  come 
Baptisms,  burials,  marriages — ^and  so 
life  8lii)8  along  its  peaceable  routine. 

My  people  here  are  generous  and  kind ; , 
Of  all  go  m]  things  they  own  I  have  my  s^are, 
And  I,  in  tarn,  do  what  I  can  to  help. 
And  smooth  away  their  cares,  compose  their  strifes, 
Assuage  their  sorrows.   By  kind  words  alone 
One  may  do  much,  with  the  Madonna's  aid. 
And  then,  in  my  small  way,  I  am  of  use 
To  cure  their  ailments :  scarce  a  day  goes  by 
But  I  must,  like  a  doctor,  miike  my  calls, 
And  see  my  f>atients.    After  fifty  years 
One  mast  be  a  physician  or  a  fool. 
There's  a  poor  creature  now  in  yonder  house 
I've  spent  an  hour  beside  this  afternoon. 
Holding  ht;r  hands  and  whls(>ering  words  of  faith, 
And  saying  what  I  could  to  ease  her  soul. 
I  know  not  if  she  heard  me — haply  not, 
For  she  is  gone  almost  bevond  the  reach 
Of  human  laiTguage — far,  far  out  alone 
On  the  dim  road  we  all  must  tread  at  Uat 
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Antonio  Bncci  keeps  his  lands  hero  wtU  I 
Ad  tione9t,  frogal,  and  indu&trions  man ; 
And  his  four  daoghters^— liealtby,  bandfiome  girk: 
Yittoria  is  a  liltle  wrjred,  perhaps, 
By  the  Count's  admiration — and,  in  troth, 
8he  is  a  striking  creature ;  bat  all  that, 
Ton  know,  is  nonsense,  itnd  I  told  her  so. 
Rosa  is  married,  as  yoa  know,  and  makes 
A  sturdy  wife.   She  lias  one  little  child. 
With  cheeks  like  apples.   And  Regina,  too, 
And  Fanny — both  are  good  and  honest  girls. 
Per  Bncco !  take  them  all  in  all,  I  think 
They're  better  for  Antonio  than  four  boys. 
I  see  them  in  Uie  early  mists  of  morn 
Going  a-field  ;  and  listen !  there  they  are, 
Down  in  the  vineyard,  singin^r,  as  they  tend 
Those  great  white  oxen  at  their  evening  feed. 

"  Well,  Spitz,  wo  mast  be  g^>ing  now,  or  else 

Old  NannaMl  {^cold  us  both  for  being  late. 

Stop  barking  I    Better  manners,  sir,  I  Bay  I 

He's  young,  you  see ;  the  old  one  died  lai»t  spring, 

And  this  one's  over  frisky  for. my  age 

(Yon  are — ^you  are  1  you  know  you  are,  you  scamp  I) 

But  with  his  foolishness  he  makes  me  smile. 

As  he  grows  older  he'll  grow  more  discreet, 

('  Tis  time  to  have  your  supper  7   So  it  is  I) 

And  for  mine,  too,  I  think — and  so,  good  night  1" 

So  the  old  curate  I'fts  hU  hat  ^nd  smiles. 

And  shakes  his  cane  at  Spitz,  and  walks  away, 

A  little  stiff  with  age,  but  strong  and  hale, 

While  Spitz  whirls  round  and  round  before  his  path. 

With  volleys  of  sharp  barks,  as  on  they  go. 

And  so  Good  nignt  I  yon  g<>od  old  man, — ^good  night ! 

With  your  child's  heart,  despite  your  eighty  years. 

I  do  not  ask  or  care  what  is  ynur  creed — 

Tour  heart  is  simple,  honest,  without  guile, 

Large  in  its  open  charity,  and  prompt 

To  help  yoOr  ftll<»w-men, — on  such  as  j'ou, 

Whatever  be  your  ci*eed,  God's  blessing  lies. 
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TUB  FIGHT  OVER  THE  WAT. 


LuDWio  TiECK  has  a  story  of  a 
Tisit  lie  once  raacle  to  a  inaJhonse, 
where  he  saw  two  of  the  iniiiatea 
engflge<l  at  chess.  Struck  bj  what 
he  fniogined  to  be  a  strange  instance 
of  intellectual  activity  in  pereons  so 
bereaved,  he  drew  nigh  tt»  watch  the 
gnine.  Wliat  was  his  snrprise,  how- 
ever, to  perceive,  that  ihon^^h  they 
moved  the  pieces  about  tlie  b;»ur(J 
at  random— castles  sidling  along 
like  bislio|>9,  and  bishops  piayir.g 
leap-frog  over  knights — their  intetit- 
ness  and  eagernei>s  all  the  wliile 
were  fu'ly  equal  to  what  real  players 
might  have  exhibited.  At  la.st  one 
cried  out  ''Check I"  not  that  there 
wa*  the  slightest  ground  fjr  the  in- 
timation, but  he  said  it  boldly  and 
defiantly.  The  other,  in  evident  tre- 
pidation, considered  for  a  while,  and 
moved.  "  Check  T*  reiter.ited  ihe  for- 
mer ;  and  once  more  did  the  asga  led 
man  attempt  to  escapp.  ** Check- 
mate I"  exclaimed  the  first;  and  held 
up  his  hands  in  triumpliant  exulta- 
tion; while  the  other,  overwhelmed 
by  his  disaster,  tore  his  liair,  and 
gave  way  to  the  most  extra vaf^ant 
grief.  Afl*;r  a  while,  however,  ihcy 
repliiceJ  the  pieces,  and  began  on'cd 
more,  doubtless  to  renew  ilie  same 
mock  Mruffgle  and  muck  victory; 
the  joy  i  f  the  conqueror,  and  the 
sorrow  of  the  conquered,  being, 
however,  just  as  real  as  thuugli  the 
oorlte^t  had  engaged  the  highest  fa- 
culties that  ever  were  employed  in 
the  irame. 

N.»w,  does  not  this  immensely  re- 
8eml)!e  what  we  are  witnessing  this 
moment  in  America?  There  are  the 
two  madmen  engaged  in  a  s^trngg'e, 
not  one  single  rule  nof  maxim  uf 
which  they  comprehend.  Moving 
cavalry  like  infantry,  artillery  like 
a  waggon-irain,  violating  every  prin- 


ciple of  the  game,  till  at  length  one 
cries  Checkmate;  and  the  other, 
accepting  the  defeat  that  is  claimed 
against  him,  dei)lores  his  mishap, 
and  sets,  to  work  for  another  con- 
test. 

At  Bull's  Run  the  word  "  c'  eck  " 
almost  beizan  the  gnme.  Later  on 
they  played  out  a  liille  longer,  but 
now,  they  usnally  clear  the  hoard  of 
a  large  nuraher  of  the  pieces  before 
either  asserts  he  has  conquered.  So 
far  as  results  go,  every tidng  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  it  they  had  been 
consummate  players. 

If  it  w«  re  n«»t  that  the  ft  ike  on 
the  issue  is  the  greatest  that  men 
can  play  for  on  eartli,  I  doubt 
much  if  War  would  ever  have  held 
that  high  po.-'ition  men  a«isign  it.  As 
a  mere  gaine,  its  inferi*»rity  to  many 
other  games  is  strikinj?  enough,  ft 
is  n»>t  merely  that  the  move-*  are  few 
and  the  combinaiions  limited,  but 
that  the  v;jryini<  nature  of  tlie  ma- 
terial it  is  played  with  will  alwa^'s 
prove  a  source  of  difficult}',  and  a 
great  barrier  against  a  I  exactitmle. 
Iinajtine  a  ga-iie  i^f  chess  where  the 
filtces  would  have  a  vulition — where 
your  casile  mi^ht  lie  dtjvvn  or  your 
pawn  refuse  to  advance — wliere 
a  panic  would  seiz3  your  kni;;lits, 
or  your  bishops  ohjtct  to  stand  their 
ground — ^imd  y«»u  have  at  once  an 
image  of  actual  war. 

It  is  this  simplicity  in  the  art  of 
war,  doubtless,  that  has  Ie<l  thtse 
people  to  believe  that  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  at  a'l — that  its  rules  are 
voluntary,  and  its  laws  optional; 
f  r  bow  otherwise-  shoul  1  we  a  e  dry- 
goods  men  Converted  into  generals, 
and  country  attorneys  into  briga- 
diers! There  is  not  one  of  these 
men  who  unhesiiatingly  assumes 
the  command  of  a  corps  or  a  divi- 
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alon,  who  woald  s\t  down  to  a  roond 
game,  at  a  bi^h  stake,  which  be  ha<1 
D€Ter  seen  played  in  his  life.  He 
would  inod«*8tly  own  that  be  di«« 
not  nnderstanil  it — that  he  bad 
never  even  witnessed  it  bePure. 
Not  60  wiih  wur;  there,  all  U  w 
easy,  uncomplicated,  and  simple, 
that  any  one  who  ever  mixed  a  Julep 
can  lead  an  arrny. 

Like  Tieck's  oliess-players,  then, 
they  have  made  a  game  of  their 
own,  and  it  mast  be  owned  there  is 
no  lack  of  earnestness  in  the  way 
they  play  it.  They  sweep  off  the 
pieces  with  a  high  hand,  and  Uiey 
make  a  clearance  on  tlie  board  Jo»t 
BS  lH»]dIy  as  thongh  they  were  all 
Philidors.  Now  Tieck  remarks,  if 
these  men  liad  been  playing  a  real 
game,  wlierein  certain  rules  should 
have  been  observed,  and  certain  ob- 
ligations, complied  with,  their  weari- 
ness wunld  have  obliged  them  to 
de:»)st  lon<^  before  they  did  so  here. 
The  brain  would  not  have  sustained 
BQch  incessant  calls  upon  it,  and 
the  man  would  have  needed  rest; 
and  such,  1  opine,  is  the  reafon  of 
the  continuance  of  the  struggle  we 
are  now  witnessing.  Each  plays  aa 
he  like^,  takes  what  he  likes,  and 
goes  where  he  likes.  The  game  has 
no  )aw9,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
be  learneil.  Any  one  can  cut  in 
that  pleases-^out  out,  too,  when  he's 
sick  of  it. 

Looking  to  this  fact,  nothing  can 
be  mta'e  unfair  than  any  preference 
acconled  to  this  man  over  that. 
Why  Shennan  before  Meade,  or 
Grant  btf^re  McOlellan?  Surely 
the  game  Tieck  tells  ot  conld  have 
been  plaved  hy  the  whole  asylum. 

Just,  however,  as  I  feel  assure'^, 
nobi>dy  who  ever  ployed  chess  would 
have  dignified  with  that  name  the 
strHiige  performance  of  the  ma<imen, 
so  am  I  convinced  that  none  would 
call  this  struggle  a  war.  It  is  a 
fight — a  very  big  fight,  if  you  will, 
and  a  very  hard  fight,  too,  but 
not  war.  .They  go  at  it  with  a  will. 
That  pacific  creature,  Paddy,  in- 
sures a  considerable  amount  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  pastime.   Its  very  irre- 


gnlaritj  pleases  hitn.  It  is  a  sort  of 
gigantic  Don ny brook,  with  oceana 
of  broken  heads  and  onliDiited 
whirity ;  and,  like  Donny brook,  no> 
body  knows  what  he  ia  fighting  for, 
or  cares  either. 

Saoh  a  Tnillenninm  of  mischi«f 
poor  Pat  never  di-eauied  of  in  bis 
most  exalted  moments.  To  have  a 
row  ready  for  him  at  his  landing, 
and  to  be  paid  for  fighting,  ia  ao 
amount  of  beatitude  that  he  can 
scarcely  realise. 

I  own  I  attribute  a  great  deal  of 
the  persistency  with  which  the  ocm- 
flict  is  carried  on  to  this  element, 
making  a  row  a  career — converting 
a  fight  into  a  livelihood. 

Another  caose  also  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  continuance  of 
this  struggle — the  immense  noto* 
riety  it  has  attracted  tliroughoai 
the  world  to  America  and  the  Ame- 
ricans. These  pe(»ple,  for  the  firat 
time  in  their  lives,  found  them- 
selves  an  object  of  European  in- 
terest. Up  to  this  they  Imd  been 
little  known  as  a  people  at  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  rare  in- 
genuity in  mechanical  invention, 
and  a  very  onrioas  taste  in  drinks^ 
had  certaiidy  been  associated  with 
their  name ;  bot  beyond  gun-stocks 
and  gin  juleps,  sherry  cobblers  and 
India-rubber  boots,  they  had  not 
been  supposed  to  have  Cimferred 
much  on  humanity.  To  beootna 
sudilenly  famous  as  a  great  mill* 
tary  nation  wa^  tlien  an  immense 
bribe  to  national  vanity.  Hitherto 
it  was  their  boast  to  consume  more 
pAti  de  foie  grcu,  more  chitrn(iaj;De^ 
and  mort)  Parisian  finery,  than  any 
other  people ;  but  what  if  they  ooald 
rival  France  in  glory  as  wcll  as 
gluttony. 

Ttieir  pride  was  ever  in  a  certain 
vastness  wliich  implied  greatness. 
They  had  the  biggtat  rivers,  the 
biggest  corn-fields,  the  biggest 
forests,  and  why  not  the  bij^gesl 
battles  and  the  biggest  debt? 

Now,  I  am  much  disposnl  to  be- 
lieve that  these  people  would  have 
maile  peace  long  ago  if  we  had  not 
given  them  so  much  of  oar  atten- 
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tion  and  oor  interest  If^  instead 
of  Bending  oot  onr  own  grapbie 
correapoDdent  to  describe,  and  oar 
artfet  to  draw  tbem,  we  had  treated 
the  whole  as  a  volgar  common^ 
place  row,  from  which  there  was  no 
oni«  nsefiil  lesson  to  be  learned, 
moral  or  military : — had  we  ignored 
them  In  onr  loiimala  and  forgotten 
them  in  our  Nfaders — ^had  the  pab- 
lie  speakers  of  onr  platforms  otuit- 
ted  all  tbeir  dreary  lamentations 
over  '^fratricidal  conflict"  and  de- 
cimating war,"  my  conviction  i^,  the 
combatants  wonld  have  been  chew* 
ing  the  cod  of  peace  together  two 
years  Siince. 

You  made  a  ring  for  them,  and 
what  conld  thej  do  bnt  fight?  Yon 
backed  this  one  against  that,  and 
tfiey  went  in  with  a  will,  only  too 
)>T\>i]d  to  attrnct  so  respecrahle  ao 
audience,  nnd  be  a  matter  of  noto- 
rtety  to  sneh  a  weli'dressed  com- 
pany. Hh<1  you  really  been  sincere 
yoa'wotild  have  turned  yoor  backs 
on  the  performance.  Had  you  felt 
hair  the  horror  y<m  preteiKl,  yon 
woaid  have  got  e  home  and  declared 
the  sight  too  disgnstmg  to  look  on. 
YoQ  would  have  bad  neither  words 
of  enoonmgement  nor  rebuke— 
neither  caresses  nor  censures — 
which  conld  only  be  provocatives  in 
either  oose.  Had  you  been  simply 
BOf3rB8T,  yon  would  hare  said — this 
is  nt>t  W'ar,  nor  are  these  soldiers; 
bnt  if  these  people  imagine  that 
their  nndiscipHned  valour  is  to  in- 
augurate a  new  era  in  military 
science,  they  will  go  on  slaughter- 
ing each  other  for  half  a  eentury. 
Let  us  show  them  we  are  not  of 
their  miml,  and  they  will  come  to 
thtir  senses.  Why,  the  very  mock- 
ery of  the  names  they  apply  to 
their  generals  discloses  the  whole 
nature  of  the  impoAltion.  The 
young  Napoleon  McCiellan!  The 
DesHiz  this — ihe  Wellington  that 
-^wliat  are  all  these  bnt  the  con* 
fessioos  of  a  rivalry  that  bas  hn;^ 
galled  them?    They  would  re^nact 


with  native  perform«>rs  the  grand 
battle-pieces  of  the  First  Empire; 
and  just  as  all  their  splendour 
and  Inzary  are  an  iinhation  of  Old 
World  extravai^ance,  so  would  they 
make  ev«rn  their  glory  a  travestie  ^ 
the  French  article. 

^'£z  qnovis  ligno  non  fit  Mer^ 
curius;**  and  so  yon  cannot  make 
msrHhals  of  France  oot  cf  drab- 
coated  Pbiloflelphians  or  pedkntic 
Bostonians,  no  more  than  yon  can 
make  the  very  names  of  thefr  battle* 
fields  ring  in  verse. 

Think  of  Ranoocus,  Little  Lick, 
Bpottsylvania,  and  Funksvile,  and 
ask  a  Yankee  Inureate  to  ct  m  nemo- 
rate  them.  What  are  p<»etn  to  do 
with  Morfreesborough,  and  Bull's 
Run,  and  Orange  Court  -  House, 
refinlent  as  they  are  of  liquoring 
up  "  and  the  tobacco  qu^d  f 

In  the  report  of  a  Mansh>n-Honse 
speech  of  L'»rd  Pa1mer>t»>n*rt,  jost 
before  me,  I  see  that  his  Lorilship 
says  be  trusts  human  nature  will 
not  long  permit  the  deadly  and 
disastrous  strife  to  cootinu..**  Now 
I  am  rea^^y  to  corcer!e  a  much 
larger  knowledge  to  the  noble  Vis- 
count, as  to  what  human  nature  is 
capable  of,  than  any  I  myf^elf  pos* 
sees  ;  but  to  what  section  of  human 
nature  he  refers,  end  to  what  pre- 
cise action  it  is  to  take  in  the  pre- 
mises, I  confess  I  am  ignomnt. 
Tliere  is  a  very  considerable  element 
of  human  nature  "  engaged  in  this 
same  strife,  and  a  mnoh  lanrer  one 
outside  even  more  interested  in  its 
con ri nuance.  How  Lord  Pidmer- 
8ton*s  other  friends  in  'Mmman  na- 
ture*' are  to  intt-rfere,  I  nsn  curious 
to  know.  Perliaps,  as  ladies  say 
about  mechanic^  ^^it  can  be  done 
somehow  with  a  spring;'*  so  his 
Lordship  may  vaguely  ascribe  the 
same  unlimited  resources  to  this 
agent.  If  so,  I  yield  the  point,  and 
am  quite  ready  to  believe  tiiat  the 
American  conflict  will  cease  when- 
ever ^Miunian  nature''  has  had 
enough  of  it. 
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Travelled  reiiiler,  have  you  ever 
been  in  the  little  G^ruiaa  cUy  of 
Ht6se-Ca^8t-1  ?  If  you  have,  and 
if  you  have  frone  to  the  theatre 
there,  you  could  not  have  failed 
to  be  Btruck  by  the  unn$&ual 
Bpltndour  of  the  costumes.  They 
are  vot^  it  is  true,  quite  so  fresh  as 
they  once  were,  but  ttiere  is  in  their 
actual  value  and  lichness  what  more 
than  compensates  for  a  little  decline 
of  splendour.  The  gold  U  goUl,  the 
velvet  is  of  the  richest  pile  of  Lyons 
or  Genoa,  the  luce  is  Vtdencieit!ies 
or  ''point  de  Bruselles,"  the  tassel 
that  hangs  from  the  sword-hilt  is 
bullion  ns  honest  as  that,  worn  by  a 
nwrshurof  France.  In  a  word, 
whatt  ver  delusions  may  be  practised 
elst' where  there  are  none  about  the 
cosriiiius,  and  the  fall  of  antique 
guipure  that  ctivers  the  cavaliers 
boor,  or  the  p^ume  that  droops 
from  his  hat,  might  have  heen  the 
wear  of  the  proudest  Reichsgraf  of 
the  Empire. 

I  have  no  det^ire  to  torment  your 
ingenuity  to  explain  this  strange 
circumstance.  I  will  tell  }ou  at 
once  how  it  occurred.  There  was 
once  on  a  time  a  certain  Emperor  of 
the  Frtncfj  c»l!ed  Napoleon,  who 
invented  kings  pretty  much  as  other 
muntiichn  used  to  cure  the  evil — by 
.ro>nl  touch;  and  amongst  these  he 
once  made  a  king  of  Wtsiphalia 
—  :i  kind-hearted,  amiable,  and 
rather  fanciful  Siirt  of  gentleman, 
whcse  ple^isure  it  was  to  imagine 
bim>elt  descended  fiom  a  kxig  line 
of  royal  ancestry  ;  and  not  being 
exactly  aide  to  demonstrate  this 
fact  he  hit  upon  an  expedient — it  al- 
mobt  sounds  like  a  bull  in  aciioQ 
— to  api'ear  ai  citnt,  by  dressing  up 
all  liis  court  in  medieval  st}K';  and 
a^  he  couUl  not  throw  his  family 
into  antiquity,  he  put  himsself  and 
all  about  him  into  the  clotiies  they 
wore;  and  so,  in  the  century  we  now 
live  in,  he  figured  Mbout  in  a  slushed 
donbii't  and  hose,  a  touched  hat, 
and  a  short  cloak,  that  njight  have 


been  the  pink  of  fashion  in  the  year 
1600. 

It  was  a  very  harmless  fol-y,  a&d 
it  encouraged  trade,  and  so  Ym  sub* 
Jrots  liked  it;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  made  bim  tlien  and  there  a 
far  more  popular  monarch  than  if 
he  had  passed  his  nights  over  u  Re- 
form Bill,  a  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  or 
any  other  of  ttiese  blessing?,  iov  the 
possession  of  which  we  deem  our- 
selves models  for  tbe  iuutation  of 
all  humanity. 

While,  therefore,  his  great  bro- 
ther was  making  war,  tbig  prince 
masqueraded,  aud,  as  the  event 
proved,  just  as  profitably  ;  for  the 
same  disaster  that  robbed  the  one  of 
his  throne,  despoiled  the  other  of  bia 
wardrobe. 

The  restored  princes  were  not 
very  remarkattle  either  for  genero- 
sity or  nobility  of  sentiment;  when 
the  tide  of  fortune  bad  turned  in 
their  favour,  s(»me  of  tiiem  had  short 
memories,  and  forgot  their  friends; 
but  there  were  others  atill  worse— 
they  had  Avonderftd  memories,  and 
reCv»lleoted  all  their  enemiej.  The 
Elector  of  Ilesse-Gassel  wa$^  one  of 
these  ;  he  did  a  variety  of  small  and 
spiteful  acC9,  and  amongst  them  he 
decreed  that  he  woukl  only  grant  a 
conoefsion  to  the  proprietor  of  tlie 
Ilot-iheatre  to  open  his  Imuse,  on 
the  diatinot  condition  that  he  dreas* 
ed  his  entire  ciiiuirony  in  tlie  ooe- 
tumes  of  the  late  court,  which  were 
then  on  rale.  Ot  course  it  was  a 
very  hard  bargain  to  a  man  who 
would  no  more  have  thong' it  of 
dressing  his  characters  in  real  sables 
and  satin,  than  4if  actually  killing 
outright  the  villain  of  the  piece. 
T>  ere  wa:]^  however,  no  help  fur  it. 
Needs  must,  fays  the  ada«re,  with 
a  certain  ci)achiiian  on  the  box; 
and  lience  it  c^tne  about,  that  they 
who  witne^  Don  Carlos,  or  Cabal 
und  Lie  be,  on  the  Cas^sel  stage,  may 
actually  imagine  themstlves  at  an 
entertuinmcHt  given  by  the  King  of 
We:9tplialia ;  and  that  the  supernn- 
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meran^  at  foQrp?DOe  fr-nfght,  are 
«ll  |^:ntle^]en  rf  the  bedchamber,  and 
fltickp,  gold  or  silver. 

To  8Qch  base  nses  do  we  come 
it  last  I  I  have  eeen  sonie  very 
ttd  ftnd  sotne  very  strange  vtcIs* 
ntodes  of  this  kind  :  one  ocoars 
to  ine  as  I  -write,  with  a  qaeer, 
08(1  vigMfioancy.  There  Is  at  this 
day  and  tins  hour,  in  the  tnnatic 
hfsmiftl  of  Dablin  —  SwiftV  —  a 
double  slgnifieaDce  in  that  fact, — 
a  csrved  oak  bench,  massive  and 
portly,  on  which  the  madmen  sit 
and  chat,  and  tliis  was  one  of  the 
Peers'  benches  in  the  Irish  House 
of  L(»nl.«,  and  on  this  very  bench 
where  these  lunatics  are  now  sit- 
ting, sat  certain  predecessors  of 
theirp — I'll  not  be  rnde — ^and  Toted 
the  "Union." 

But  so  'goes  the  world,  and  bo  it 
ooght  to  go,  nor  shonid  the  lesion 
be  Utst  npon  as ;  with  regard  to 
these  things,  we  make  our  Idol^, 
which  become  Inmher  in  a  sec  )nd 
generation,  and  firewood  in  n  tftirJ. 
What  led  roe  to  think  of  these  mat- 
ters4  was  neither  the  King  of  West* 
pbaUa,  nor  Swifi's  h  >8pita1.  It  was 
an  aocoont  I  rea*)  the  other  day  in 
a  newspaper,  of  a  certain  clergyman 
of  the  £!stablishe<1  Ohnrch,  whose 
pleasare  it  is  to  dress  in  the  most 
Qn>eem1y,  utiwho}e.<inme,  and  un- 
cleanly of  all  costumes— the  Friar'.-*, 
and  to  call  himself  Father  Ignaiios. 
That  anv  man  with  a  dislike  to 
bniwn  Wind;M>r,  ami  a  taste  for 
absuriHty,  should*  desire  to  indulge 
tbew  leanings,  is  not  very  import- 
ant. ThtTe  are  thirty- two  miillons 
of  us,  and  we  can  reisonably  spare 
a  few  fools.  Wtiat  I  object  to  is, 
that  a  nation  which  asacrnes  to  take 
the  lead  in  mo  lern  civilisation,  and 
wbidi,  with  reason,  asserts  the  claim 
to  thtt  purest  form  of  religious  be* 
lief,  shonid,  at  the  very  moment 
when  all  Catholic  Europe  cries 
aloud  aiainst  the  iniquities  of  the 

Papnl  system  and  the  corruptions 
of  K"ime — sho.ild,  I  aay,  take  that 
very  moment  to  offer  sanctuary  to 
the  big)try  of  that  Church,  multiply 
its  religions  ibandaiians,  circulate 


its  doctrines,  and,  worse  even  than 
these,  standing  ivtthin  the  pale  of 
a  purer  faith,  miinio  its  raa^'qiitrade 
absurdities,  and  imitate  its  tantastio 
forms, 

I-)  it  probable,  I  ask,  that  in  an 
age  when  cliemistry  and  metallurgy 
are  undersfood  as  they  now  are, 
a  jdnt-stock  company  coul.l  be 
forme'l  to  discover  t!ie  philosopher  a 
stone  t  And  it  is  f>rt»cis*fly  in  the 
face  of  all  modern  inveetii^ation, 
when  the  treacheries  of  R  me  have 
met  their  widest  and  fullest  refuta- 
tion, her  mock  miradt-s  been  ex- 
posed, her  cruelties  nnfnasketl,  that 
Ih  se  men  come  forward  with  all  the 
mnmmery  of"  an  absurd  dress,  to  tell 
us  that  we  must  go  back  centuries 
for  our  civilisation,  and  revert  to 
habits  and  ways  which  can  only  bo 
palliated  on  the  plea  of  a  hard  nc- 
oeFsity  and  a  rough  era. 

Is  it  when  Rome  will  bo  no  longer 
tolerated  by  Catholic  Europe  — is 
it  when  kidnapped  children  and 
hired  assa'^sins  are  the  ohjfc  s  of 
interfst  to  cardinals  and  ni(Misi«nori 
— ^whcn  every  corruption  of  all  tho 
bad  governments  on  earth  are  mass-. 
e<l  into  one  system — when  tyranny 
is  not  sati.^fiMl  with  cotnmon  cruel- 
ties, but  seeks  to  sow  the  poison 
of  distrust,  suspichm,  and  dislike 
throui^h  the  channels  of  private 
life — when  men  have  come  to  stfc,  in 
fact,  that  with  such  a  Church  in 
action  all  lib3rty  is  vain,  all  the 
gains  of  freedom  nugatory, — is  it 
then,  I  ask,  England  is  to  say,  Come 
tome — ^you  are  too  cruel  for  Italy, 
too  coarse  for  France ;  your  prac- 
tices outrage  even  patient  and  long- 
enduring  Gerniany;  but  Til  receive 
yon  I" 

The  countries  which  have  endur- 
ed yon  for  centuries,  and  into  whoso 
inatitnrions  you  have  wound  your- 
self so  craftily,  tliat  to  detach  yon 
from  the  stones  is  to  threaten  the 
edifice,  will  endure  you  no  longer; 
at  any  sacrifice  and  at  any  peril  you 
must  be  got  rid  of.  No  matter, 
come  to  us,  we  are  a  very  tolerant 
people  —  we  are  intensely  unsuspi- 
cious.   Oar  8el:'-importance,  indeeJ, 
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disaniis  oar  sospicion,  for  we  think 
onrseiveB  to6  great  and  too  rich 
and  too  powerful  to  be  attacked 
by  any  one.  "What!"  cries  John 
Bull,  ''am  I  to  be  frightened  be* 
caase  a  few  grimy  monks  and  Ill- 
favoured  old  damsels,  in  nobecom- 
ing  head-gear,  come  and  settle  here  ? 
Let  them  oome,  by  all  means— let 
them  raise  their  monasteries  and 
boild  their  chapels  —  what  can  all 
their  efforts  do  in  the  rohlstof  our 
glorioas  iiistitations,  onr  free  prees, 
and  onr  eirer-coming  Reform  BVW* 
Be  it  BO,  witli  all  my  hearr.  Btit 
these  lazy,  lounging  humbngs  are 
not  so  harmless  as  their  sKtth,  their 
dirt,  and  their  indolence  woald 
be8()eak  them.  They  now  and 
then  get  a  footing  in  families. 
There  is  something  in  their  abject 
hnniiiity — I  cannot  say  what — that 
women  like.  They  insinnate  their 
doctrines  in  the  very  act  of  their 
mt^nlicancy,  and  when  taking  the 
honse\vife*s  potatoes,  give  back 
some  of  their  own  pt>i6on.  A 
very  steady,  though  not  strong,  pro- 
pagand  is  in  progress  amongst  yoo, 
and  if  it  give  yon  serions  trouble 
one  day,  yon  have  but  yoursr'Wes  to 
blame.  At  all  events— I  am  here 
only  digressing— but^  at  all  events, 
Buffer  no  deserters  to  stand  in  your 
ranks,  outraging  your  discipline,  and 
calunmiating  your  organisation. 

This  Father  Ignatius — this  man 
of  the  ragged  raiment  and  bare 
feet  —  a^umes  to  belong  to  your 
Church.  Now,  in  what  state  of  dis- 
cipline does  that  Church  exist  if 
a  grotesque  mummer  is  to  stand 
within  its  pale,,  and,  by  his  very 
presence,  prufane  its  ordinances? 
Are  these  evils  incurable,  or  are 
bishops  oidy  too  lax  or  too  indiffer- 
ent to  repress  them  f  >¥ith  whom 
the  fault  f    If  Lynch  law  were  to 


become  popaUr,  Barons  of  the  £i* 
oiieqaer  wouM  have  to  look  to  it 
Tiie  public  Avonhl  certainly  not  do 
the  work,  and  |)ay  othera  for  stand- 
ing idle.  Let  the  Church  take  the 
lesson.  If  absurd  puntomimists  of 
religion  are  left  to  be  dealt  with 
by  tlie  people,  there  nuy  come  the 
question,  what  do  we  want  with  the 
bishops  ? 

When  the  haavhty  demand  was 
once  made  to  a  Pop;*,  on  showing 
him  the  m^iiled  armour  worn  by 
one  of  bis  bishop«,  '^Is  tiiis  yoar 
8on*s  coat  or  m»t  the  claim  to  the 
militaDt  obnrchman  had  to  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  I  sbonld  much  like 
to  ask  his  Grace  of  Canterbury  since 
when  has  dirt  become  a  Protestant 
ordinance?  which  of  the  artielea 
forbids  soap  ?  and  where  is  the  rubrie 
that  enjoins  a  m  ni^ter  of  the  Chorch 
to  make  himself  the  laugh ing-suiok 
of  the  gay,  and  the  grief  and  ahaine 
of  the  serious  ? 

If  thi^  roan's  opinions,  his  mode 
of  life,  his  ontward  sliow,  be  in  con- 
formity with  tlie  Church,  say  ao: 
it  will  be  matter  of  great  com  tort  to 
some  onwasheil  and  unkempt  thou- 
sand s  abroad,  whom  foreign  Govern-^ 
inentd  are  hnnting  out  of  their  terri- 
toriee  as  so  many  vermin,  to  know 
that  free  and  enlighteueil  Engiaad 
cherishes  and  invites  tliem. 

Statesmen  liave  often  remarked^ 
that  the  mother  ci>untry  has  IVe- 
qnently  shown  herself  more  toler- 
ant than  the  colouies.  Here  is  an 
insruDce  at  once  in  point: — Aus- 
tralia demurs  to  receive  convict*  at 
the  very  moment  tiiat  England  of- 
fers a  welcome  to  mohaireil  monks 
and  barefooted  Beneiictines.  If  I 
were  a  statesman,  I'd  offer  a  oom- 
promise :  I  would  sen  1  the  friars 
to  Swan  River,  and  keep  our  native 
scoundrels  at  home. 


ABOUT  DOOTona. 


I  read  in  the  French  papers,  under 
the  heading  Interesting  to  Physi- 
cian9,"  that  a  Doctor  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  fine  and  imprisoument  for 


having  divnlged  the  malady  of  a 
patient,  and  in  this  way  ocoaslooed 
him  heavy  ii^aiy. 

Withoat  for  a  moment  qiieatioB- 
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iiig  Um  jastice  of  ibis  conviction, 
it  appears^  to  mo  a  corioas  trait  of 
oor  age  and  maoners  that  Boch  a 
Cifio  si.oqM  ever  have  come  to  trial 
at  all.  That  we  inake  our  revela- 
tiona  to  the  Doctor  under  the  seal  of 
iscrecy,  is  intelligible  enooffb;  but 
that  ibe  law  i^boald  confirm  the 
bood  i^  I  own,  aometlnng  new  to 
me.  Id  the  honourable  confidence 
between  the  Doctor  ond  bis  patient 
I  liave  never  recognised  anything 
bejoud  the  trothfulneas  so  essential 
to  a  beneficial  resoU.  The  Doctor 
seeks  to  core,  and  the  patient  to  be 
enred,  and  for  this  reaj-oD  all  con- 
cealment that  might  mar  or  impede 
tbb  end  would  be  foolish  and  in- 
jnrioQit;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  ima- 
gine any  ailioant  of  amour  propre 
that  would  |ieril  health — |»erhap6 
lije-^f>»r  the  were  gratification  of 
its  peculiar  vanity.  The  French 
Code,  howevrr,  takes  care  that  this 
question  should  not  be  left  to  a 
mere  uiuiuai  nnderstanding,  but 
aotoally  places  the  Doctor  in  the 
posit  ion  of  a  Oonfeasor,  who  is 
iM>ond  niider  no  circumstances  to 
divulge  the  revelations  that  are  made 
to  him. 

It  is  certainly  a  proud  thought 
to  feel  tliat  in  the  class  and  status 
of  oor  medical  mea  in  England 
we  have  a  s^'cority  {at  stronger  than 
a  statute  ooold  confer.  I  cannot 
c^l  to  tuind  a  single  case  where  a 
complaint  of  this  kind  has  been 
heard, — and  all  from  the  simple 
fiMf,  that  with  ns  Doctors  were 
gentlemen  before  they  were  phy- 
aieianni,  and  never  forgot  to  be  so 
after. 

It  is  not  perhaps  the  loftiest,  but 
it  is  the  nio;)t  practical  way  to  put 
tbe  fioint — that  in  the  market- 
price  of  any  commodity  we  have  the 
truest  estimate  of  ita  valocL  Now, 
between  the  Doctor  whose  fee  is  a 
guinea  and  him  whose  honorarium 
is  two  francs,  there  is  an  interval 
in  social  portion  represented  by 
that  between  the  two  sums.  Tbe 
one,  H>  far  as  culture,  habita,  tone 
of  thoDgbt,  and  manners  go,  Is  the 
cfoal  of  any  be  visits;  the  other  is — 


very  often  at  least^-aboot  as  well 
bred  as  your  valet 

The  otie  is  a  (gentleman,  with 
whom  all  interconrne  is  easy  and 
unconstrained ;  the  other  a  sort  of 
hybrid  very  often  between  cultiva- 
tion and  savagery,  with  whom  it  is 
not  easy  to  say  how  you  are  to 
treaty  and  who  is  by  no  means  nn- 
likely  to  misinterpret  every  revela- 
tion of  habits  totally  unlike  aU  that 
he  is  himself  accustomed  to. 

Now  there  can  be  no  over-esti- 
mating the  value  of  a  congenial 
Doctor.  Instead  of  dreading  the 
hour  of  the  visits  picturing  it  to 
oor  minds  as  the  mterval  of  in- 
creased sofferiog  and  annoyance,  U) 
feel  it  as  tiie  sunny  spot  of  our 
day — ^the  pleasnntest  bretik  in  tbe 
long  languor  of  the  sick-bed — ^is  a 
marvel  Sous  benefit. 

This,  I  am  bold  to  say,  is  es^n- 
tially  to  be  found  in  England  above 
^1  other  conntries.  George  IV.,  who 
was  a  consoininate  tactician  in  con- 
versation,— all  the  disparaging  esti- 
mates of  him  that  have  been  formed 
— and  some  of  them  I  finnly  be- 
lieve to  have  been  unfair — have 
never  denied  him  tijis  gift, — used  to 
say  that  Doctors  were  essentially 
the  plessantest  talkers  he  had  ever 
met.  They  have  that  happy  blend- 
ing of  knowledge  of  aciual  life 
with  book-le  iroing,  which  makes 
them  thorough  men  of  the  world, 
wichoat  the  on()leasing  a.^p3ritj 
that  pertains  to  thf)se  who  have 
bought  their  experiences  too  dearly. 
For,  be  it  remembered,  few  men 
see  more  of  the  be.«t  side  of  human 
nature  than  the  Doctor;  and  it  is 
an  unspeakable  advantage  to  get  an 
insight  into  the  secrets  of  the  heart, 
and  3^et  not  to  have  attached  any 
stain  to  one's  self  in  the  pursuit,  and 
even  while  investigating  a  moral 
pestilence,  never  to  have  risked  the 
perils  of  a  contagion. 

If  it  were  not  tliat  I  should  be 
incurring  in  another  form  the  very 
dffeot  from  whose  taint  I  believe 
Dtictors  to  be  exempt,  I  cotild  tell 
some  curious  instancts  in  which  tbe 
physician  obtained  knowledge  of  in* 
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tentiona  and  projects  in  the  minds  there  vere  disseminated  throaghoot 

of  great  staiewneii,  of  which  they  every  walk  of  our  social  pytteme 

ha<l  not  \X  the  time  fully  derermiii-  these  upright  and  honest  gaardtans  of 

ed,  bat  were    actually  canvassinsf  truth. 

and  hiiiaDcing — w(^i<;liiiig  the  heneh*t  It  would  be  a  very  curious  and  s 

ami  countin^^  the  cost — and  one  sylla-  very  subtle  eubjvOt  for  inquiry,  to 

ble  about  wbicli   they  had   nerer  investigare  the  share  of  the  Djctors 

dropped  to  a  colleaf^ue.  in  the  political  education  of  society. 

What  a  bent- fit  ia  it  to  have  a  The  men  who  go  ererywhere,  mix 

body  of  men  like  ibis  in  a  country  with  all  ranks  and  gra  latious  of 

where  political  action  Is  so  ens>'  to  men,  talk  with  each  of  them  on  the 

discount  into  gold,  and  where  the  top'ci  of  the   day,  learning  how 

ceriaiiity  of  this  enactment  or  the  class  and  condition  Inflaenoe  o(>in- 

repeal  of  that  couUI  resolve  it^elf  ions   and  modify   iodgmsrnt,  tuust 

into  foitnne  to-morrovirl    Ncn*  is  it  gain  an  immense  insight  Into  the 

emnll  praise  to  a  profession  when  applicability  of  any  nieasnre,  and 

we  can  say  that  what  in  other  of  its  bearing  on  the  diffw-rt-nt  gra- 

lands  is  guarded  by  legal  ena'-t-  dations  of  hociety.    With  this  know- 

ment,  and  fenced  by  the  protection  ledL'e,  loo,  they  must  be  able  to  dis- 

of  tl.e  tribunals,  can  be,  and  is,  in  senuiiate  their  own  ideas  with  oon- 

onr  country,  left  to  the  hononnible  siderable  power,  and  enforce  their 

feeling  and  riglit-hearted  spirit  of  own  opinions  by  arguments  derived 

tru^'  gi  ntltmen.  from  various  sources,  doing  these 

Thtre  is  another  service  Doctors  thing?,  not  through  the  weiglit  and 
have  rendered  society,  and  I  declare  power  of  a  blind  obedience,  as  the 
I  iiave  never  found  it  either  ac-  priest  might,  but  l«y  fore?  of  reason, 
knowledged  or  recognised.  Of  all  by  the  exercise  of  a  cultivated  im- 
meti,  there  are  none  so  vigilantly  derstnnding  aided  by  especial  op- 
en the  watch  to  protect  the  public  portunlty.  If  I  were  a  statesman, 
fro'.n  that  pesitilence  of  hntnbng  I  would  cohivate  the<e  men.  I 
and  deceit  w^tiich,  whether  it  call  say  this  in  no  sense  that  itnidiea 
itself  spiritualism,  mesmeric  agency,  corruption,  but  I  would  regard  them 
cluirvovance,  or  any  other  fashion-  as  an  immense  agency  in  the  gov- 
ablo  trickery  of  the  dny,  has  now  ertunent  of  mankind;  and  I  wotiM 
resolved  itself  into  a  career,  and  his  take  especial  pains  to  learn  their 
assumed  all  the  outward  signs  and  sentiments  on  measures  which  touch 
digidties  of  a  pro'e-sion.  the  social  relations  of  the  world, 

To  all  these  the  Doctor  is  the  and  secure,  so  tar  as  I  might,  tlieir 
sworn  foe,  and  very  frequently  to  honourahle  aiil  and  co-operation, 
his  personal  detrimefit  and  loss.  They  have  replaced  tlie  Prie-t  in 
Who  h;»s  not  heard  at  the  dinner-  that  peculiar  ci)i:fidence  men  accord 
table  or  the  fireside  tlie  most  out-  to  those  who  are  theirs,  not  by 
rageous  assertions  of  phenomens,  blood  or  kindred,  but  by  the  opera- 
alleged  to  be  perfectly  in  accord-  tion  of  that  mysterious  relationship 
ance  with  natural  laws,  but  of  that  unites  relief  to  sufiTering. 
which  experience  only  records  one  I  say,  a;^ain,  I  would  cultivftte 
instance  or  two  perhaps  in  five  or  the  Doctors.  They  see  more,  hear 
six  centuries,  met  by  the  calm  more,  and  know  more  than  other 
wisdom  of  the  physiciMn,  the  one  men,  and  it  wotdd  be  my  task  to 
mun  present,  perhaps,  able  to  make  them  the  channels  <if  o;  inion 
plain  the  a|>parent  miracle,  or  re-  on  the  inttresting  topics  of  the  liay, 
fute  the  palpab'e  ab-urdity?  It  by  extending  to  them  the  amplest 
Las  been  more  than  once  my  cwn  confiderice  and  th^  freest  access  to 
fortune  to  have  witnessed  such  con-  information. 

troversy,  and  I  have  never  done  so  1    would    open  to  them  every 

without  a  sense  of  gratitude  that  avenue  to  the  truth,  erery  access  to 
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the  fonaatton  of  oorreot  judgmeat,  to  wbaft  I  believe  ftod  asaert  to 

nd  ieave  the  working  of  the  ayatem  be,  their  nnlmpeaeljable  honour  and 

^and  leaye  it  with  all  confidence —  int^ritj. 


OK  OEBTAIVr  DBOLL  PEOPLE. 


I  wiab  there  was  a  societj  for 
the  aappression  of  our  droll  people. 
Don't  mistake  me:  I  do  not  mean 
yen  table  wits — men  of  io  finite  jest, 
goesip,  and  humonr — bat  the  so- 
called  drolls,  who  say  dr^  things  in 
a  dry  voice,  relate  stories  drama- 
tically, give  imitations,  and  occa- 
sionally sing  songs.  Most  cities 
b&ve  three  or  four  of  these,  and 
drearier  adjunota  to  social  stupid- 
ity  I  know  not.  First  of  all,  these 
ereatnrea  have  tbeir  entertainments 
as  ^'cat  and  dried'*  as  any  stage- 
player.  There  is  nothing  spontane- 
ous, nothing  of  apropos,  about  them. 
What  tbey  say  or  sing  has  been 
written  for  them,  or  by  them,  it 
matters  not  which ;  and  in  the  very 
fact  that  they  can  go  on  repeating 
it  for  years,  yon  have  the  measure  of 
tbeir  capacity  and  their  taste. 

I  suspect  that  the  iostitntion  is 
an  Eoglish  one— at  least,  I  cannot  at 
thii  moment  remember  having  ever 
met  ooe  of  these  people  either  Ger- 
man, French,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 
No  other  nation,  1  am  certain, 
would  endore  the  inflictiun  but  our 
own.  It  must  be  to  a  people  hope- 
lessly unable  to  amuse  themselves, 
longing  for  some  pastime  without 
knowing  what  it  should  be,  and  train- 
ei\  to  believe  the  Adelpbi  or  the 
Stnuid  amusing,  that  these  insuffer- 
able bortfs  could  possibly  be  welcome. 

Oar  English  attempts  at  fun  are, 
like  our  efforts  at  statnary,  very 
uQgainly  and  awkward,  and  only 
productive  of  laughter  and  ridi- 
cule. We  are  a  dry,  grave,  oc- 
casionally humoristic  people,  and 
M>  intently  bent  on  the  practical, 
that  we  require  an  illustratiou  to  hp 
aseffideot  as  the  thing  it  typifies 
— that  is,  we  want  the  shadow  to 
be  as  good  flesh  and  bone  as  the 
substaoca^  Our  droll  is  therefore 
a  great  boon  to  ns ;  "he  makes  me 
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laugh  is  an  expression  compounded 
of  three  parts  self-esteem  and  one 
part  contempt.  It  is  the  last  word 
of  the  belpleisness  of  him  who  never 
yet  amosed  any  one,  and  has  yet  an 
expression  of  diaparagement  for  the 
effort  made  to  interest  himself.  Yet 
is  the  droll  in  request  \7itbout  him 
bow  is  the  dreary  evening  party  to 
be  carried  through?  How  is  that 
hour  to  be  reached  when  it  is  meet 
for  people  to  say  "goodnight,"  with* 
out  any  show  of  the  weariness  that 
weighs  on  them  ? 

How  are  the  incongruous  elements 
of  society  to  be  amalgamated  with- 
out this  reconciling  ingredient, 
who,  at  least,  inspires  one  senti- 
ment in  common  amongst  them — 
a  sincere  contempt  for  himself? 
We  have  agreed  in  England  that 
the  man  who  condescends  to  please 
ns  nmst  be  more  or  less  of  an  ad- 
venturer. Nobody  with  any  honest 
calling  or  decent  means  of  liveli- 
hood would  think  of  being  amus- 
ing. From  this  axiom  it  comes 
that  the  drolls  are  ever  taken  from 
the  hopeless  categories  of  mankind ; 
and  thus  in  the  same  spirit  with 
which  we  give  all  thj  good  music  to 
the  devil,  we  devote  the  profession 
of  wit  to  the  poorest  intelligences 
amongst  u?.  Drolls  are  therefore 
depreciated  —  depreciated,  but  culti- 
vated. Our  tone  is,  have  them 
and  maltreat  them.  Now,  I  wonder 
what  would  take  place  in  Great 
Britain  if  the  drolls  were  to  com- 
bine and  strike  work — declare  that 
they  knew  their  social  chums,  and 
felt  their  own  importance  —  that 
until  some  more  liberal  treatment 
should  be  secured  them  by  law,  not 
another  joke  should  be  uttered,  not 
the  shadow  of  a  hon  mot  be  detect- 
ed. Dinners,  dejeiiners^  picnics,  and 
rout8|  might  go  on,  with  what  mate- 
rial resources  cookery,  oonfectioop 
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eTjy  and  a  cellar  coaTd  provide,  bat 
as  regards  the  most  elliereal  ele- 
ments there  would  be  a  fatnine. 
Why,  danomg  without  mnsic  would 
be  nothing  to  it  The  company 
mi|*ht  Jnst  as  well  try  to  be  their 
own  orchestra  as  their  own  iester. 
And  Is  not  this  a  most  humiliating 
avowal  1  Here  you  are,  a  party,  let 
us  say,  of  sixteen  souls  ranged 
round  a  dinner-table.  You  are  well 
fed  and  well  ministered  to,  and  yet 
somehow  the  thing  flags.  The  talk 
is  per  Mltum — broken  and  in  jets ; 
there  is  no  movement,  no  ememhlef 
for  somehow  you  want  the  Iiardi- 
hood  of  a  certain  social  odventorer, 
wlio  will  "  go  in*'  recklessly  to  sssert 
something,  contradict  something,  or 
explain  something,  with  a  dash  of 
indifference  as  to  oonsc^necces  that 
will  inspire  the  rest  witfi  some  of 
his  own  hardihood.  The  great 
thing  is  to  shock  Mrs.  Grundy;  till 
that  be  done,  her  sway  is  indisput- 
able. Tliis  man  is  onite  prepared 
for  such  a  service.  He  has  a  shot 
that  will  startle  her;  he  has  a  story 
that  will  Stan  her.  Now,  I  ask,  where, 
out  of  the  professional  ranks,  are- 
yon  to  meet  with  these  qaalitiesf 
and  if  you  really  want  them — If 
they  be  a  requirement  of  your  age 
and  yonr  social  system,  why — I  afk 
again — why  not  have  them  of  the 
best  ?  why  not  secure  the  good  arti- 
cle, instead  of  pntting  up  with  tt)e 
poor  coanterfelt?  It  is  for  this 
reason  I  say,  snppress  your  present 
drolls,  and  make  a  profession  of  it. 

There  may  come  an  age  in  which 
law*yers  will  defend  prisoners  with- 
out a  fee,  and  physicians  go  forth 
to  cure  the  sick  unrewanled.  In 
such  a  glorious  millenninm,  droll 
people  will  doubtless  be  found 
ready  to  be  wittv  without  being 
fed.  Till  this  blessed  time  shatl 
arrive,  however,  let  us  provide  for 
human  wants  with  human  foresight. 
Our  age  is  a  hard-pressed,  over- 
worked age.  We  oorae  daily  to  our 
homes  jaded,  wearied,  and  exhaust- 
ed ;  our  money  seeking  is  a  bard 
fight  and  leaves  us  very  tired  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  day*s  battle. 
We  iiiid,  tlieq,  that  we  need  a  re- 


fnth%t  after  it--a  wrt  of  rndbal 
'^schnape'* — that  may  rally  na  into 
that  condition  id  which  enjoymest 
becomes  possible.  To  this  end, 
therefore,  do  I  say,  let  us  not  de 
stroy  our  healthy  appetite  by  a 
corrupted  or  adulterated  liquor. 
Let)  in  fact^  the  wits  who  are  to 
ifranse  us  be  really  wits — ^no  ama- 
teur performers,  no  dilettanti 
"Drolls,*'  but  trained,  tried,  and 
approved  practitioners — licentiates 
in  humour,  duly  qualified  to  pnuy 
tise  in  the  beet  society — men  who 
would*  no  more  repeat  a  known 
anecdote  than  Francatellt  would 
reheat  a  outlet  Trained  in  all  the 
dialectics  of  the  dinner-table,  such 
men  know  the  exact  amount  of 
talk  that  can  be  administered  dur- 
ing a  course;  and,  in  their  marvel- 
lous tact,  are  they  able  to  reg:n- 
late  the  discursive  conversational- 
ists around  them,  giving  time  and 
emphasis  and  accent,  jnst  as  Costa 
imposes  these  quaJities  over  an  unruly 
orchestra. 

It  is  an  inconceivable  mistake  to 
commit  the  task  of  amusing  to 
the  book -writers.  Men  who  are 
much  versed  in  the  world's  affiirs 
have  really  little  time  for  reading 
— they  read  hastily,  and  judge  im- 
perfectly; we  want,  therefore,  a 
society  who  shall  disseminate  the 
popular  topics  of  the  day  —  not 
carelessly  or  inaccurately,  but  neat- 
ly, appropriately,  and  exactly — ^able 
to  condense  a  debate  into  the  time 
of  the  soup,  or  give  a  sketch  of 
a  popular  novel  in  the  space  of 
an  entris.  What  a  savour  and 
relish  would  such  men  impart  to 
society  I  The  mass  of  people  talk 
very  ill.  They  talk  loosely — ^loose- 
ly as  to  fact,  and  more  loosely  as 
to  expression.  They  mistake  what 
they  read,  mistake  what  they  hear, 
not  from  wilfulness,  but  out  of  that 
sloppy  insipid  carelessness  which  u 
assumed  to  be  a  feature  of  good- 
breeding — accuracy  being  to  the 
men  of  fashion  about  as  vulgar  an 
attribute  as  haste  or  hurry.  Now, 
the  example  of  a  professional  talker 
will  have  great  influence  in  sup- 
pressing this  dreary  inanity. 
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I  know — I  am  well  aware — ^fha* 
what  I  propose  will  be  a  deatliblow 
to  "haw-haw,'*  and  a  fatal  ii^ry 
to  '^yon  know;"  bat  who  regrets 
tiiem?  Is  It  nol  a  generation  whioh 
bu  grieved  na  long  enough  f  Have 
they  not  towered  the  national  credit 
for  pleasantry  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
niptoyt  Are  we  not  come  to  that 
{MUB  that  we  must  repudiate  oor  droll 
people,  or  consent  to  be  deemed  the 
stapidest  nation  in  Christendom  f 

Add  to  the  Civil  Service  Com- 


mission, then,  an  examination  for 
diners-ont.  Make  a  parsait,  a  regn- 
lar  career,  of  the  practice,  and  see 
what  abilities  and  what  exceUences 
von  will  attract  to  it.  Abandon- 
ing conversation  to  pretenders, 
is  like  leading  medicine  to  the 
qoacks  or  theology  to  the  street- 
preachers.  I  have  seen  a  deal  of 
life,  and  yon  may  take  my  word 
for  it,  amatenrs  never  attain  any 
high  excellence,  except  it  be  in 
wickedness  I 


A  HINT  TO  POSTAGE-STAMP  C0IXBCT0B8. 


The  French  have  an  adage,  that 
^tons  les  gonts  sont  respectablee,** 
which  mast  be  a  great  comfi>rt  to 
many  people,  but  to  none  that  I  know 
ef  more  than  that  innocent  section 
of  mankind  who  make  it  their  bnsi- 
ness  to  oolleot  postage  stamps.  What 
these  people  of  mnch  leisnre  and 
little  ingenaity  mean  by  it  I  never 
oonld  mfike  out  I  Have  they  dis- 
covered any  snbde  add,  any  can. 
mog  process,  by. which  the  stamp 
of  disqualification  cnn  be  effaced, 
and  are  they  enabled  to  cheat  the 
Treasuy  by  a  reiasne  ?  This  wookl 
be  a  grave  impngnmeot  of  their 
honesty,  it  is  true;  but  while  tbns 
aecosing  their  hearts  it  would  vin- 
dicate their  heada 

They  might,  perhaps,  have  heard 
of  that  famons  Dutch  doctor  who 
made  a  great  fortune  by  bnying  up 
ail  the  sick  and  disabled  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies,  and,  having  cured, 
resold  them,  very  often  to  their  for- 
mer roasters,  who  never  recognised, 
in  the  plump  and  grinning  oambo'. 
the  wretched  otrject  he  hf^  ^^oast 
a  few  months  before  and  sold  off 
as  a  screw.  Though  the  philan- 
thropic portion  of  this  device — and 
it  is  the  gem  of  its  virtue— could 
not  certainly  be  applied  to  the  pos- 
tage-stamp question,  all  the  profit- 
able tlemenlB  offer  a  great  simi- 
larity. With  even  my  very  limited 
knowledge  of  these  collectors,  how- 
ever, I  am  &r  from  imputing  to 
them  such  intentions.  I  am  cer- 
tam  that  the  pursuit  is  a  most 


harmless  one,  and  if  I  cannot  vin- 
dicate it  on  higher  grounds,  I  am 
ready  to  malDtain  its  innocence. 

Let  me,  however,  ask,  What  is 
meant  by  it?  Is  it  the  intention 
to  establish  a  cheap  portrait-gallery 
of  living  princes  and  rulers  ?  Is  it 
to  obtain,  at  a  minimum  cost,  the 
correct  face  and  features  of  the  men 
who  sway  the  destinies  of  their  fel- 
low-men? If  so,  the  coinage,  even 
in  its  basest  form,  would  be  infi- 
nitely preferable.  The  most  bat- 
tered pennv  that  ever  was  bartered 
for  a  gill  of  blue  ruin  is  better  as  a 
metlallion  than  is  the  smudged  and 
sani'glutinoQS  bit  of  dirty  stamp  as 
a  print  But^  I  &«k,  whose  face, 
amongst  all  the  kings  and  kaisers, 
do  we  want  to  know  better  or  more 
intimately  than  we  have  them  in 
•  Punch  ?*^ 

If  yOQ  want  living  resemblances, 
there  is  a  Commissioner'*  every 
day  at  Whitehall  the  very  imat^e  of 
Victor  Emmanuel ;  and  as  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  Til  show  you  six  French 
Emfjerors  any  day  you  please,  within 
t<en  minntee^  in  Holywell  Street. 
Wonld  you  desire  the  Q'leen  of 
Spain? — ^bnt  let  us  not  be  ungal- 
lant  And  now,  again,  I  sar,  whar, 
curiosity  can  any  reasonable  beiisg 
have  to  pofsess  the  comm*)n  place 
effigies  of  the  most  common^tlace- 
looking  people  in  Europe  ? 

If  this  postage-stamp  mania  were 
instructive  in  any  way — were  it 
even  suggestive — I  could  under- 
stand it;  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
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Tery  bleakest  pnranU  that  erer  en- 
gaged dreary  heads  and  gammy 
fingers. 

Bad  these  stamps  borne  some 
heraldic  derice,  for  instance,  it 
mi((ht  have  been  in  a  certain  small 
-way  oontribntory  to  a  knowledge  of 
national  distinctions;  and  on  seeing 
that  the  Belgian  emblem  was,  like 
the  English,  a  Lion,  one  might  have 
appreciated  the  difference  by  re- 
membering that  the  former  always 
carries  ^  his  tail  between  his  legs." 

In  the  same  way  the  donble- 
headed  eagle  of  Austria  might 
seem  to  emblematise  a  certain  du- 
plicity in  policy  that  an  nngenerons 
public  is  so  apt  to  attribute  to 
that  empire.  Bat,  I  say,  there  are 
no  snch  lessons  for  us.  These 
scraps  of  blurred  and  adhesive 
nastineea  display  nothing  but  a 
gallery  of  European  u^zliness,  which 
we  are  only  reconciled  to  by  re- 
membering that  they  are  obliged  to 
intermarry. 

But  once  more:  if  the  object  be 
to  have  some  reminder  of  mighty 

Eotentates  and  powers,  why  not 
it  upon  something  more  charao- 
tenstio  and  more  distinctive  than 
this?  And  easy  to  do  so.  Is  it  not 
certain  that  all  sovereigns,  however 
little  use  of  them  they  may  make, 
occasionally  wear  shoes  and  boots? 
Why  not  make  a  collection  of  the 
old  ones  when  they  are  cast-offs?  I 
take  it  that  even  that  thrifty  prince 
the  ex-Duke  of  Modena,  does  not 
go  beyond  twice  soling  and  vamp- 
ing, and  that  something  must  re- 
main, which,  if  not  available  for 
a  march,  might  be  useful  in  a 
rauBenm. 

Surely  Louis  Napoleon  mast  have 
.many  pairs  besides  those  he  gives 
to  Victor  Emmanuel;  and  imagine 
what  a  treasure  would  be  one  of 
the  Pope^s  old  slippers,  sanctified 
by  the  countless  kisses  of  true  be- 
lievers 1  Think  of  the  pride  of  a 
collector  in  shoMring  the  jHck-boot 
with  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
kicked  one  of  his  marshals;  or  the 
shoes  jn  which  President  Lincoln 
ran  away  from  ^V^'ashington  when 
Jie  heard  of  Lee*a  advance!  And 


should  we  descend  to  smaller  *'  deer" 
and  extend  the  collection  to  great 
celsbrities,  it  might  be  curious  to 
have  a  sight  of  that  pair  of  Lord 
Rnsseirs  high- lows*'  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  tried  on  in  *69,  and  found  he 
couldn't  walk  in. 

In  a  word,  shoes  might  be  emi* 
nently  suggestive,  and  there  is  no 
end  to  the  speculation  one  would 
be  led  into  by  a  critical  ezaminatiou 
of  the  wearer's  mode  of  walking— 
whether  he  went  gingerly  on  his  toes 
like  the  French  Emperor,  stumped 
like  a  Czar,  or  shuffled  like  his 
Holiness. 

In  the  King  of  Prussia's  case  we 
should,  I  am  certain,  find  that  he 
had  occasionally  got  his  '^Blucherb** 
on  the  wrong  foot,  and  that  Victor 
Eininanuers  progress  was  consider- 
ably impeded  by  his  attempts  to 
wear  some  pairs  that  were  ordered 
for  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  even  a  pair  of 
satin  slippers  of  the  Princtss  of 
Parma's. 

Nor  would  it  be  without  its  lea- 
son  to  mark  that,  when  in  Poland, 
the  Austrian  Emperor  never  wore 
any  but  Kua^ia  leather. 

Interesting,  too,  to  see  that  pair 
of  strong  shoes  the  King  of  luly 
ordered  when  he  was  thinking  of 
walking  to  Rome,  but  which  he 
countermanded  when  he  fonnd  he 
should  not  go  farther  than  Fiorenoe. 

These,  I  say,  would  teach  us  some- 
thing; and  if  there  be  sermons  in 
atones,  there  might  be  homilies  in 
shoes. 

It  is  trae  every  one  could  not  so 
easily  be  a  collector  of  these  as  of 
postage-stamps,  but  they  could  be 
photO)^raphed,  and  in  this  way  made 
available  to  the  million.  For  all 
purposes  of  interest,  and  as  matter 
for  conversation,  how  much  better 
would  they  be  than  these  shabby 
and  unsugge^tive  scraps  of  dirty- 
paper  1  The  Sultan's  slippers  would 
be  a  chapter  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
at  once;  and  I  am  only  withheld,  by 
nay  characteristic  discretion,  from 
hinting  at  what  wondrous  interiors 
we  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  by 
slipping  on  that  pair  of  8pani^ 
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boots  with  the  red  beels^  and  letting  worked,  and  a  mofft  interesting 
tb€'m  lead  oar  steps  np  oertun.baek-  mnseQm  to  be  formed,  without  en- 
stairs  in  the  Eefcarial.  tiuling  anj  heavy  cost  or  charge,  but 
Bot  I  trust  I  liave  said  enoogh  simply  bearing  in  mind  the  time- 
to  show  that  a  great  mine  of  psycho-  bononred  apophthegm,  that  there  is 
logical  investigation  has  yet  to  be  ^  nothing  like  leather." 


Will  any  one  tell  me  who  are  the  mongers  of  Atiiens  from  attending 
people  who  habitually  come  late  to  to  his  more  serious  dere1iciion%  he 
dinner?     Are  tliey  merely  erratic,  showed  how  thoroughly  he  under- 
abnormal  instances,  or  are  they,  as  stood  the  fact,  that  men  of  eminence 
I  opine,  a  class)    Any  treatment  will  ever  be  exposed  to  the  libellouii 
that  we   may  adopt  towards  them  tongues  of  the  smaller  people  around 
should  mainly  depend  on  to  which  them,  and  that  it  is  a  wise  policy 
catef(ory  they' belong.  to  throw  out  for  them  some  bait,  in 
While  Thuggee  prerailed  in  India,  the  pursuit  of  which  they  may  lose 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  sight  of  more  important  booty, 
it  was  ascertained  that  men  were      But  there  are  folk  who  have  no 
banded  together  for  assassination*  resemblance   whatever   to  Alcibi- 
It  seemed  so  horrible,  that  nothing  ades — who  are  neither  clever,  nor 
short  of  an  overwhelming  coo  vie-  witty,  nor  genial,  nor  amusing ;  and 
tion  wonld  have  induced  one  to  ac-  when  they  out  an  inch  off  their  dog's 
eept  it  as  a  fact.   At  last,  however,  tail,  they  do  it  simply  and  purely 
the  whole  organisation  whs  reveal-  that,  by  this  small  singnlarity,  they 
ed,  and  it  was  shown  that  men  were  may  attract  to  themselves  a  degree 
led  into  ttiis  fearful  compact,  not  of  notice  which  nothing  in  their 
throngh  menace  or  threap  bnt  of  lives  or  characters  could  possibly 
their  own  free  will,  and  actually,  at  warrant;    they  do   it   that  they 
times  "^i^  ^            eagerness  that  may  be  in  men's  mouths  for  a  pass- 
aavonred  of  insanity.   Now,  I  am  log  moment,  and  enjoy  the  uoto- 
eurioQs  to  know  if  our  social  de-  riety  they  imagine  to  be  fame. 
Btroyers  be  Thugs.   Are  they  mem-      It  is  to  this  category  your  late 
bers  of  a  secret  society  banded  to-  man  belongs.   He  calculates  coolly 
getber  to  interfere  with  human  hap-'  on  the  ills  his  want  of  punctuality 
piness,  and  render  what  ought  to  produces — the  vexation,  the  dreari- 
be  the  pleasantest  portion  of  our  ness,  the  ennui.   He  ponders  over 
lives,  periods  of  anxiety,  irritation,  the  irritation   of   the    host  and 
tnd  discomfort?  weariness  of  the  guests;  he  feels 
I  have  given  the  matter  much  that  he  has  driven  a  cook  to  the 
eoDsideration,   for    I    have   been  verge  of  despair,  and  made  an  in« 
taoght  some  cmel  experiences  of  tended  pleasure  a  positive  penalty; 


lieve  that  these  men  are  really  a  canvassed    by   the  company,  his 

distinct   section    of  society — that  merits    weighed,   and   his  claims 

tiiey  regard  life  from  the  same  point  discnssed,  and  that  the  finding" 

of  view,  take  the  same  estimate  of  will  not  be  the  decision  of  an  over- 

their  own  social  claims,  and  almost  &vonrab1e  jury;  and  yet  is  he  re- 

iovariaidv  adopt  the  same  tactics  in  paid  for  all  the  censure  and  detrao- 


The  story  of  Alcihiades  and  his  question  as  to  his  status  and  every 

dog  has  another  reading  from  that  doubt  of  his  capacity — by  the  single 

woally  accorded    it.    When  that  fact  that  be  has  made  himself  ini- 

sleter  man  npon  town  cat  a  piece  off  portant.    Great  crimes  have  been 

bis  dog's  tail  to  divert  the  scandal*  committed  throngh  no  other  incen^ 
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its  haid!«hip6,  and  I  incline  to  be- 


tion   that   await  him — for  every 
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tire  than  the  iaeeDMU  passioo  for 
notoriety,  end  it  Is  the  flelf  mne 
desire  vaM  minds  that  leads  to 
the  offeooe  I  stigmatise.  These 
creatures,  aoable  to  amuse,  ioeapa- 
ble  to  interest,  without  even  one  of 
the  qaslitaes  that  have  an  attraction 
for  society,  are  still  able,  by  merely 
interfering  with  the  pleasore  oif 
others,  to  make  tbemselYes  remem- 
bered and  noteworthy. 

That  I  am  not  anwanantably 
ssTere  on  them,  I  appeal  to  all  who 
either  giye  dinners  or  eat  those  of 
their  friends.  To  the  former  I  a^k, 
and  ask  confidently,  Are  not  the 
people  who  keep  yon  waiting  al- 
most invariably  the  least  valoed  of 
yonr  acquaintance?  Is  not  the  man 
who  arrives  late,  the  man  who  need 
not  arrive  at  all  ?  Has  the  creetere 
who  hss  destroyed  the  fish  and  roin* 
ed  the  mtri^  one,  even  one,  quality 
to  indemnify  von  for  the  dainage? 

Take  the  lato  men  of  yonr  ae- 
qoatntacce,  and  answer  roe,  Have 
yon  ever  met  one  of  them  able, 
by  the  charm  of  his  convene  or 
the  captivfttion  of  his  manners,  to 
obliterato  the  memory  of  the  dreary 
ibrty-five  minotes  vunr  friends  sat 
in  the  condemned  cell  of  your 
drawingHtiom,  longing  fur  the  last 
pang  to  be  over? 

If  yonr  experiences  be  happy  in 
this  respect)  mitie  an  not  I  op«nly 
procbim  that  my  lato  men  are  the 
bores  of  my  aoqaaintance.  Tardy 
in  coming,  and  drearier  when  they 
come,  they  open  the  carioos  ques- 
tion, whether  one  woald  be  sorrier 
if  they  died,  or  more  miserable 
that  they  are  alive? 

If  any  doobt  ooald  be  entertained 
as  to  tbe  stodied  intention  of  tbis 
practice,  it  is  at  once  dispelled  by 
the  mode  of  the  late  man*8  enlretf. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  like  his  ap- 
proach whose  comii)g  haa  been  de- 
layed by  some  nnfortanato  mis- 
chance or  some  unforeseen  casoalty: 
there  is  no  confusion,  no  eager 
anxiety  to  explain  or  apologise. 
Far  from  it:  he  makes  a  sort  of 
triumphal  entry,  and,  with  chest 
proiraded  and  head  erect,  dedarea 
the  pride  he  Usela  in  being  of  snffi- 
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oient  consequence  to  have  eordM 
the  milk  of  human  kiodnesB  in 
some  dozen  natorea,  and  converted 
a  meeting  (br  pleasure  into  a  penalty 
and  a  suffering. 

Next  to  these  in  point  of  aimoy- 
anoe  are  they  who  send  you  their 
apologies  an  hour  before  your  din- 
ner, «id  they  too  are  a  class — a  dis- 
tinctly organised  class.  These  peo- 
ple forget  that  in  nil  dinners  worth 
the  name,  the  company  are  appor- 
tioned as  caiefuHy  as  the  crew  of  a 
racing-boat,  and  you  can  no  more 
add  to  than  Jiminish  their  narober. 
The  quality  of  the  ^  bow  oar  "  cannot 
be  transferred  to  "^the  stroke,''  nor 
can  two  be  seated  on  one  bench,  or 
one  place  be  left  vacant  To  de- 
stroy the  symmetry  of  yonr  dinner, 
the  ^  trim,''  so  to  say,  of  tbe  com- 
pany. Is  a  aerioas  offence,  and 
doubly  so  when  committed  with 
prepense  and  malice  a6>rethonght ; 
and  yet  there  are  people  who  do 
this,  on  the  same  calculation  as  the 

liate  comers,''  that  they  may  enjoy 
the  importance  of  being  arratgned 
for  their  absence,  and  revel  in  tbe 
consciousness  tiiat  the  comp^ny^ 
they  could  not  hafve  charmed  by 
their  presence  haa-  been  totally 
danpBQ  and  dispirited  by  their 
absence — for  so  is  it,  nothing  afaott 
of  anperheman  geniality  can  ooo- 
qoer  the  gloom  of  an  empty  place. 

I  remember  once — it  was  a  long 
time  ago — a  dinner  in  an  Irish  coun- 
try bouse^  of  which  an  Archblabop 
was  to  huve  formed  the  great  gun. 
Besides  hU  Episcopal  dignity  he  was 
a  man  of  weight  and  infloenoe, 
which  gave  him  a  standing  in  tii« 
ooantry  it  behoved  country  mem- 
bers to  look  to.  He  was  alao  a 
great  horticnltorist,  and  fond  of 
country  life  and  pursuits.  Our 
host  understood  well  ail  these 
ried  claims,  and  took  great  palna 
to  mske  his  dinner-party  of  aooh 
material  as  might  best  oonsort  with 
his  great,  guest's  humour,  What^ 
however,  was  bis  discomfiture  to  find 
that  his  Grace's  chaplain  arrived  to 
make  the  Archbishop's  aiK^ogiee^  and 
convey  his  siooers  regiet  at  aottt« 
untoward  impediment  to  the  pfo* 
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mised  pletsore!   Ho  brought  with  I  r^oioe  to  say  that  the  importioenoe 

btni,  howoTor,  an  eDormooa  gourd  or  of  the  late  luan  would  meet  no  tiA- 

pumpkiD  grown  in  the  Epiaoopal  eration  there.  Short  of  royalty,  or 

hothouae;  and  thia^  with  an  air  of  sMntthinft  like  ita  repreeeotatiye, 

well-aaaauied  admiration,  our  hoet  none  would  be  waited  for;  hot  still, 

direeted  aboald  be  plaoed  in  the  to  be  peremptory  la  aach  miUAers, 

cbaur  which  hia  Graae  ought  to  have  one  must  be  a  man  of  a  oertaia 

oeoapied,  direoting  to  the  oemely  mark  or  standing*     The  Minister 

Tcgetable  much  of  hia  talk  during  can  do  with  dignity  wbat  in  the 

the  dinaer ;  and  wlwn  the  time  of  Secretary  would  be  pedaotiry  or  pre* 

oDfiee  cam,  aayiug  aa  they  arose,  tension ;  and,  in  faot,  in  small  tlanga 

*4o  all  my  ezporience  of  hia  Graoei  aa  well  aa  in  great,  it  u  ?ery  plea- 

I  never  knew  Um  ao  agreeable  aa  sant  to  atand  on  a  high  rung  of  the 

to-day.'^  ladiler  called  life^ 

We  are  Dot«  however,  all  of  us  Tiiey  who  so  atand  have  the  law 

aUe  to  paj  ofl^  by  a  amarl  epigram  in  their  own  haada;  and  I  own  I 

like  ihiai  oar  dreairy  defhnlters;  and  r^oice  whenever  I  witness  its  se- 

I  own  1  feel  a  deep  hamiliation  at  vera  administration,  and  mark  the 

the  thought  of  how  much  pieaaure,  shame  and  confusion  witb  which  a 

how  much  sodal  enjoyment,  how  late  man  shuffles  to  his  place  amongst 

mneh  act«al  happioeaa,  ia  at  the  dia-  the  seated  guests^  and  tries  to  cover 

posal  of  people  who  can  ooatributa  by  an  apology  that  which  he  had 


There  ia  another  feature  of  the      We  had  an  old  Irish  Obief-Baron 

case  not  to  be  tntkely  overlooked,  once,  whose  practice  it  was  to  have 

Li  the  deference  yoa  ahow  by  wait-  the  late  arrivala  ahown  into  a  room 

ing  for  the  late  comer,  or  in  your  where  a  dessert  was  laid  oat,  and 

distteas  at  the  abeeuce  of  him  who  informed  that  dinner  waa  over,  and 

oemee  not  at  all,  your  other  guests  the  company  had  assembled  in  the 

fimoy  they  detect  some  deep  aense  drawing-room.    In  this  way  they 

of  obligation  to  the  man  who  usurps  might  reflect  over  dried  figs  and 

aa  nudi  of  authority  over  you,  and  filberts,  and  realise  to  their  own 

tbeyinfiw  at  oace  that  he  is  your  oonsdence-atricken  inteUigences  the 

patron  or  your  protsotor,  that  he  enormity  of  the  offence, 
baa  lent  you  money  or  dragged  you     I  may  close  this  by  a  malapropos 

ou(  of  aoBM  awkward  aerape  or  which  onoe  oocuned  to  Lord  Pon- 

oUier,  and  that  you  are  bound  over,  senby,  at  Vienna.   He  was  to  dine 

under  the    veiy   heaviest   recog-  at  Prince  Metternioh's,  but  arrived 

nisancea,  to  treat  him  with  all  de-  by  some  misohanoe  very  lateu  Tbere 

faience  and  reapect.  waa,  however,  one  more  auest  yet 

I  am  certain  that  I  have  Buffered  to  oome.  Baron  Seebacb,  uie  Saxon 

oBos  or  t«¥ica  in  my  life,  if  not  Hiniater,  with  whom  the  hostesa 

oiiener,  from  this  ucpleasaot  impu*  waa  very  indmate.   She  was  ezoeed- 

tation,  and  it  has  obliged  me  to  cur-  ingly   shortsighted ;   and   aa  L  )rd 

tail  my  madeira  at  dinner  lest  I  Poasonby  came  forward^  not  caleh- 

abould  be  aeiaed  with  an  apoplexy.  ing  hia  name  and  believing  him  to 

In  £ngiandy  I  believe,  there  ia  no  be  Seebacb,  abe  met  him  abruptly^ 

hour  lor  dinner.   Yoor  eight  o'clock  and  cried   out^   *'Ohl  vienx  hc^« 

nay  be  half-paat,  may  be  nine,  Idrat,  ponrqooi  eat-ce  que  vons  veoez 

perhaps    ten;   but    abroad,  over  si  tard?^'     It  need  not  be  aaid 

tiia  Continent  generally,  the  hour  what  were  the  shame  and  confusion 

naned  is  the  hour  roallv  intendedy  on  either  side, 
lad  eapeoially.  ao  at  £mba»dea  and     I  conclude  now  with  the  hope 

LegatKHM;  ao  thai  the  London  t7>-  that  if  I  have  not  made  the  late 

miciaaea  of  arriving  witbin  three-  man  punctual,  I  hate  at  least  per- 

qaarters  of  an  hour  of  the  time  ia  auaded  his  host  that  he  opgbt  not  to 

WBply  bad  manaera  or  ignoianoab  wi^  for  him. 
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Thts  island  is  not  a  desokte 
Mand,  nor  far  from  the  boondariee 
of  ciTtlisation ;  neither  Is  it  one  of 
the  insalated  fortresses  which  are 
more  of  man's  making  than  Gk>d*9. 
No  position  nnder  heaven  can  be 
more  glorioos  than  that  in  which 
this  rook  reposes — 'Mike  a  vessel 
eternally  at  anchor  " — ^regarding 
from  it9  lofty  heights  that  bay 
which  once  in  a  lifedme  intoxicates 
every  man  who  looks  npon  it,  and 
ronses  even  the  most  langoid  sonl 
into  a  seme  of  beaoty  ineffable,  and 
beyond  description.  It  is  Naples 
wiiich  lies  in  the  depth  of  that 
wonderfnl  bow,  radiant  In  the  snn- 
shine.  It  Is  Vesovins  which  rises 
id  front  of  ns,  bloe  and  splendid, 
now  and  then  exhaling  ont  of  his 
bnming  bosom  a  deep  breath  that 
shows  white  against  the  sky  like  a 
man's  breath  in  an  Englisli  Ohrist- 
mtLfi.  That  is  Posillpo,  the  first 
break  in  the  even  arch  of  coast, 
which  afterwards  goes  wavering  oat 
and  in,  as  if,  Hke  the  spectator, 
oonfrised  with  so  raoch  loveliness, 
widening  ont  at  BaiaB,  casting  forth 
sweet  headlands  here  and  there 
to  secnre  its  possessions,  finally 
stretching  Into  the  lower  heaven  of 
sea,  the  lingering  Cape  of  Messina. 
Even  there  it  seems  the  admiring 
earth  cannot  have  enongh  of  it,  but, 
dropping  Prodda  humbly  by  the 
shore,  Kke  an  apology,  goes  ont  re- 
joioing  to  another  mountain- head, 
and  there  breaks  off  in  a  climax, 
nhahle  to  exert  herself  further.  All 
this  we  Irave  In  daily  vibion,  un- 
interrupted, except  by  mists  and 
clouds,  which  often*  add  more 
beauty  than  they  take  away,  from 
oor  Island  at  the  other  arm  of  the 
bay.  And  not  only  this,  but  on 
the  other  side  the  noble  Sorrento 
promontory,  and  the  low  shadowy 
coast  Tontfer  under  Vesuvius,  where 
Pompeii  keeps  funeral  watch  over 
her  dead.  If  there  is  ony  nobler 
combination  in  the  world,  imagina- 


tion, being  overtasked,  cannot  oon- 
oeive  of  it  This  is  what  we  con- 
template from  Oapri  in  the  blaie 
of  the  early  eammer,  in  its  fresh 
morning  tints,  in  its  suDset  splen- 
doars,  in  a  grand  a{»parel  of  cloud  and 
storm,  in  ineffable  fnlneas  of  poaoe. 
80  that  it  is  no  conmon  lot  to  be- 
gin with,  to  live  thus  suspended 
midway  l>etween  heaven  and  the 
sea  on  ttiis  divine  island,  from 
wtiieh,  If  one's  ears  were  batsliarp 
enongh,  one  might  still  hear  ont  to 
seaward  the  terrible  sweetness  of 
the  Siren's  song. 

The  holiday  travellers  who  tra- 
verse Switzertand  in  crowds,  or 
who  roBk^  an  annual  rash  through 
Germany,  have,  in  most  casea,  a 
different  kind  of  reminiscenoes  to 
record  fiK)m  those  who  linger  about 
Italy — sometime^,  it  is  true,  ont  of 
pure  love  of  the  conntry,  but  oftener 
from  sadder  motives,  in  the  languor 
that  follows  a  great  calamity,  or  tbe 
aouter  mis^ery  which  precedes  one. 
Even  tbe  artist  in  his  wnoderinga  is 
distinct  from  ^e  tourist— «o  that 
there  Is  some  exease  fbr  the  readl^ 
nesswith  which  everfbody  who  has 
crossed  tbe  Alps  records  his  expe- 
riences. Life  la  more  leisurely  over 
that  great  bonndaiy-line,  if  not 
among  tbe  awakened  haliana,  at 
least  among  the  English  visitors,  to 
whom,  even  at  the  utmost  stretch 
of  speed,  it  is  impossible  to  do  the 
conntry  of  art  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
diflbrenoe.  indeed,  between  the 
tranquil  incidents  of  ItaHan  jour- 
neys, and  the  breathless  bustle  into 
which  an  astonished  traveller  drops 
of  a  sndd^  who  comes  over  one  of 
the  Alpine  passes  the  wrong  way,  and 
drops  without  any  preparation  into 
Zurich  or  Lucerne,  or  Geneva^  is  too 
remaricable  not  to  strike  the  noost 
casual  observer.  Tbe  crowd  which 
rushed  out  of  London  yesterday, 
and  has  to  rush  back  again  to- 
morrow, is  constantly  thwarting  its 
own  endeavours  to  see  everyUiing 
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by  its  ottiTersa]  roib  and  biwtle; 
ftnd  eren  mora  efil1ght«ii«d  and  fn- 
telliireDt  travellers  bo  fkr  pat  them* 
9e^ww  at  a  disadvantage  tliat  their 
thoogrhts  and  minds  are  still  wholly 
ooonpled  with  their  own  ooantry, 
and  its  news  and  ways,  while  they 
snatch  a  harried  glimpse  of  another 
^eRpecially  as  that  other  is  for  them 
almost  exdasively  a  *^  geographical 
ezpreselon,"  a  mass  of  moantaina, 
peases,  Islsea,  and  glaoiers,  never 
made  into  reeognisable  haman  soil 
by  any  relationships  between  the 
inhabitants  and  the  visitors  be- 
yond those  of  steady  extortion  on 
one'  side  and  violent  olijargation  on 
the  other.  Were  it  not  that  one  is 
deterred  from  lively  ridionle  by  a 
certain  eense  that  one  is  liable  in 
one*a  own  person  to  comment  of 
the  same  amnsiog  description,  there 
is  scareely  any  esriribition  of  modem 
life  more  absurd  thsn  the  as|)eot  of 
an  English  party  in  the  aet  of  .^a^ 
a  famoQS  point  of  view.  Any  at- 
tempt ftt  enthnsiaem  nnder  soch 
awfnl  circamstances  is  enough  to 
compromise  the  character  of  tlie  un- 
happy indivldnal  who  commits  it  for 
half  hie  life— and  indeed  the  ortho- 
dox mie  of  behavionr  on  such  oeca- 
rions  seems  to  demand  that  each  of 
the  company  shonld  confidentially 
express  to  some  other  bis  sense  of 
the  otter  bore  to  which  he  is  being 
snbfected,  and  his  profbnnd  convic- 
tion that  fine  scenery  is  a  delusion. 
These  were  thy  sentiments,  dear 
countryman,  on  the  heights  of  the 
Qemml,  on  the  sweetest  Angnst 
morning— thoo  whose  acoeot  breath- 
e<l  of  Edinburgh,  and  who  carried^ 
^^^W.a'*  stamped  all  over  thy  snb- 
stantial  frame  and  jovial  features. 
But  the  IneffiMe  sickness  which 
possesscfl  thee  for  anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  moontain  by  no  means 
impaired  thy  relish  for  the  distant 
gla<M«r,  wbi^  no  one  else  of  discreet 
years  had  ambition  enongh  to  scale ; 
and  the  austiere  pathway  grew  pleas- 
ant when  it  became  known  to  thee 
that  ears  not  unacqnatnted  with  tlie 
gnssip  of  thy  beloved  town  were 
at  hand  to  lis'^o*   Aad  the  fact  is. 


that  to  the  critic  who  writes,  the 
liveliest  impression  which  remains 
of  thftt  marvellous  pass  is  not  of  the 
lovely  woodland  ways  in  which  it 
commences,  nor  of  the  wonderful 
desolation  of  the  loftier  heights,  nor 
even  of  the  dizzy  slope  of  the  de- 
scent towards  Leukerbad,  bewilder- 
ing to  look  at,  and  dsngeroas  to 
tread,  bnt  of  the  two  men  who 
talked  and  walked  and  looked 
Edinburgh,  who  uttered  gnssip  re- 
freshing to  bear,  and  were  as  easy 
to  be  iiWntified  as  if  they  had  carried 
the  emblems  of  their  profesdon,  like 
the  number  of  a  regiment.,  on  their 
dnsty  tourist  -  bats.  Though  the 
names  of  our  dear  compatriots  are 
unknown  to  us,  do  not  we  cherish 
their  cheerful  recollection  in  our 
hearts?  In  fact^  Switzerland  is, 
as  we  have  already  said,  a  geogn- 
phicfri  expression  to  the  wandering 
English — and,  in  addition,  a  place 
where  people  make  acquaintance 
with  their  country-folks;  for  as 
for  human  features,  unless  Alpine 
horns,  black  velvet  bodices,  and 
wood-carvings  may  be  regarded  in 
that  light,  the  country,  as  generally 
seen  and  understood,  has  none. 

Bnt  it  is  otherwise  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps.  There  the  fortige 
moves  more  slowly,  the  traveller 
lingers  longer,  and  he  is  self-con- 
tained indeed  wlio  does  not  link 
himself  somehow  in  hnmsn  aasooia- 
tion  with  something  Italian.  This 
is  all  a  long  digression  out  of 
Oapri,  with  which  we  started,  but 
it  is  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  our  argument  to  take  time  on 
the  way.  Oapri  lies  in  the  blue 
Mediterranean,  a  kind  of  ever^ 
lasting  sentinel  watching  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  N»tple& 
The  early  sun  rises  upon  us  in' 
tlie  morning  over  the  wild  height 
of  8t  Angelo,  on  the  Sorrento  side, 
and  Iriobia  lies  full  in  his  way  to 
the  west,  and  arranges  for  him  a 
magnificent  fnregronii«i  for  his  final 
ceremony.  But  Isohis,  and  St.  An- 
gelo, and  even  the  hfights  of  our 
own  island,  though  more  imposing 
neighboure,  are  not  nearly  so  ready 
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Dames  upon  our  lips  as  tte  the  me- 
lodious names  of  a  orowd  of  good« 
natnred,  handsome  people,  who  oame 
ponring  dowD  the  steep  ruads  to  g^ive 
OS  the  hm  xwgfio  when  we  said- 
farewel!  to  Gapri ;  for  did  not  fare* 
well  to  Oaf)ri  mean  farewell  to  a 
heat  of  Marias  mainly  to  be  distin- 
gnished  bj  secondary '  names  —  to 
BoBina  the  alert  and  skilfol,  to 
Oarminello  and  Oarminello's  mother, 
to  ujrly  Raffael,  and  honest  Luigi, 
and  Feliciello  handy  and  handsome  9 
Sach  are  the  kindly  ties  that  link 
even  a  passing  Tisicor  to  the  dear 
Italian  soil;  and  indeed,  even  to 
the  most  caielees  eye,  the  race  in 
these  regions  is  worth  looking 
at  Oapri  is  famed  for  beaotifol 
women ;  that  is  to  say,  a  certain 
nnmber  of  years  ago  several  Eng- 
lish gentlemen,  of  yarioiis  degrees, 
raakiog  the  plnnge  in  common, 
abandoned  the  usages  of  society 
and  married  Ospriote  girls,  pos- 
sessed of  nothing  but  beanty  — 
not  even  of  those  nniYersal  faoal- 
Ues  which,  according  to  Dogberry, 
come  by  natore.  Tlie  resnlt  has 
been  snfSoiently  successful  in  one 
case  at  least,  where  the  hero  has 
been  rewarded  by  finding  a  notable 
and  buxom  hposewife  in  the  nymph 
of  his  choice.  Bnt  since  this  ho- 
locaust of  Englishmen  occurred,  it 
has  been  considered  rigiit  to  say 
that  the  Capri  women  are  beauti- 
ful, an  opinion  enthusiastically 
indorsed  by  a  recent  traveller,** 
who  describes  the  Oapriote  girls 
as  resembling  a  procfsdion  of  vir- 
gin queens.  Such  elevated  expres- 
sions can  scarcely  be  applied  to 
our  Marias,  though  among  them 
ranks  a  family  of  three  generations, 
as  good  an  example  of  race  and 
bk>od  and  han<lsome  healtbfnlness 
as  coald  be  found  in  any  cla«. 
Old  Maria  Frederics  is  seventy,  she 
says.  I  fear— I  very  much  teiii^ 
that  K&&el  >,  who  is  ugly  as  Satan, 
is  the  youngest  of  her  sons ;  bnt 
the  qaeetioo  has  not  been  subjected 
to  rigorous  proof.    She  herself  is 


as  hsNidiome  an  old  wilcl»  as  any 
pain1«r  coold  wish  for;   a  witeh 
benevolent— if  such  a  thing  coold 
be — a  benign  aibyl,  who  has  tiAen 
divination  and  prophecy  in  band 
in  order  to  wish  with  authority  all 
manner  of  good  thinga  to  herc^M»- 
UU.   No  tints  that  can  be  described 
by  ink,  and  few  that  the  richer 
fttlette  boasts,  could  express  tha 
rich  roddy  msset  brown,  all  lighted 
op  and  aweetened  with  the  criftwen 
of  pure  blood  and  petfMt  health,  of 
tliia  old  woman's  face ;  and  to  see 
her  rushing  up  the  long  steep  stony 
stairs — ^wbiob  are  Uie  popnhir  aub- 
stitttte  for  roads  in  Oaf)ri-*by  the 
side  of  her  donkey,  net  sparing  to 
urge  that  rekictant  animal  Into  n 
trot  if  the  little  signonno  wills  tt, 
is  a  sight  to  fill  wtUi  envy  many  a 
man  half  her  age.     Kext  to  he? 
comes  her  daughter,  Maria,  with  a 
baby  in  her  ann«,  who  is  not  Maria 
the  third  only  because  that  name 
is  already  claimed  by  the  smiling 
woman-girl,  with   heavy  locks 
black  already  twisted  round  the  sil- 
vttr  mmmM&i,  who  holds  the  next  plaoe 
in  the  family,  and  wears,  after  a 
fresher  and  softer  &sbion,  the  same 
tints  on  her  dieeks.    The  faaad- 
dreas  of  the  old  Maria  oonsiste  of  n 
coloured  handkerchief^  tied  on  iti  a 
curious  but  most  simple  fashion, 
forming  the  tiniest  twist  of  turban 
with  three  of  its  comers,  and  per- 
mitting the  fourth  to  Iwng  down 
behind,  and  veil  her  ancient  parch- 
ment •  ccdoured  neck.     Maria  the 
second  and  Maria  the  third  wear 
nothing  bat  tlieir  hahr,  which  is 
black   as  night»  and   reflects  the 
biasing  sunshine^  of  which  neither 
seems  to  have  any  fear.   This  is  the 
kind  of  beauty  common  in  Oapri— 
Urge  black   shining  eyes,  radiant 
with  fun  and  good-humour,  teeth 
a  great  deal  whiter  Chan  pearls,  and 
comjilexion  socli  as  it  brightens  one'a 
pallor  only  to  look  at.  But  tt.en  such 
a  glow,  which  is  glorious  in  Oapri 
against  the  living  bine  of  the  sea 
and  the  wonderful  blase  of  the  sun. 


*  *  A  Winter  in  the  Two  Siciliei^'  by  Julia  Kavanagh. 
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BMglii  malw  A  dMK*fftot  impnMkm 
Mid  Ui«  subdued  toMi  9i  «n  Eng- 
lish di«viDg*rooin :  and,  on  the 
vhole,  we  feu*  the  experhnent  of 
muTsage  k  a  dottbtitil  ooeu  Bat 
that  i^reat  eTeot  of  the  past  haa 
not  heea  withovt  its  effect  upon 
pablio  opioiun  and  feoiale  am- 
biticm  in  onr  island.  The  girls  of 
Gspriy  in  distinotioa  to  those  of 
Anacapri,  tbo  other  yiiisge,  which 
is  a  few  thonsand  feet  nearer  hea- 
ven, and  less  liable  to  the  inearsions 
of  the  Franks  and  Goths,  are  tna^ 
UeiomE^  FeticieUo  says^  and  doobu 
less  he  has  means  of  knowing.  Jfo- 
fioosa— apt  to  oondnot  thmselvea 
with  a  miscbitTooa  nawarrantable 
haoghtinees,  remembering  the  tri- 
iBia{3ia  of  their  predeoeeaocs  over 
the  Forestieri,  and  not  nnhopefal 
of  soch  ohanaes  in  their  own  per* 
8on&  The  maidens  of  Anaeapri 
are  of  leas  ambitioaa  thoogbts;  and 
there  is  to  be  seen  a  certain  Ohiara, 
Chiarina,  little  Clara,  elaarly  nota- 
ble among  her  peers»  with  hair  of 
Titiaa^s  colour  and  a  Lead  like  an 
aatiqne  Venus,  who  might  in  a  year 
or  two,  granting  what  is  within  to 
resemble  what  ia  ontsidei  be  worth 
such  A  sacrifice,  if  any  yooog  beauty 
erer  waa — ^whieh  ia  a  proposition  one 
may  be  permitted  to  donht. 

The  Oapri  men  are  not  all  like 
Feliciello;  bat  oat  of  oar  afEection 
for  onr  trusty  guide  we  will  let  him 
stand  as  their  representatire,  tfaongh 
be  cornea  from  the  Sorrento  side. 
FelicieUo*s  capital  and  stoek-rio-trade 
oondists  of  three  ponies  and  a  wife. 
With  the  first  he  condneta  the  Fo* 
restieii  all  over  the  ishmd;  and  by 
means  of  the  latter,  a  shrill  and 
nimble  animal  of  burden^  oonveya 
the  baggage  of  the  Signori,  and 
many  another  trifiei  up  and  down 
the  steep  and  stony  ways.  If  she 
had  not  been  aingnlarly  iU-fisvonred« 
it  might  have  b^n  possible  to  feel 
a  certain  pity  £>r  Mrs.  Felicielk); 
bat  that  softer  feeling  was  lost  in 
a  sense  of  indignation  to  find  the 
ugliest  woman  in  the  island,  a  crea* 
tnre  so  uninteresting  that  we  never 
even  learned  her  aamai  in  lawful 


peasession  of  our  haadseiae  guide. 
Alas!  he  was  not  perfect,  though 
he  was  ciiarmiag.  It  wta  an  inter* 
ested  marriage,  onr  host  informed 
us  gravely;  not  that  the  poor  w<^ 
man  possessed  anything— bnt  then 
look  at  her  arms!  none  of  all  her 
compeera  could  carry  such  weights; 
and  FeUoe  had  done  very  well  for- 
himself*  His  other  property  was 
equally  serviceable^  A  little  white 
pony,  the  sturdiest  of  his  race,  who 
came  ficom  lachia,  and  had  doubtlesa 
spent  bis  baby  days  in  that  cognate 
island,  as  he  spends  his  maturity  in 
going  np-steirs  and  down* 
like  the  goose  in  the  fable, 
was  the  pride  of  FeKoiello*s  heart. 
Another  of  hia  steeds,  whether  by 
means  of  its  sacldle,  or  of  something 
oharacteristie  and  individual  in  ita 
pbynognomy,  bore  the  most  cnrioua 
Nsemblsttce  to  a  dromedsry  which 
was  ever  seen  out  of  the  Z'jological 
Gardens.  The  third  was  a  fiery 
oeniser,  which,  when-«-a8  occorred 
at  rare  hot  precious  iatervals-Ht  ^ 
level  hit  of  road  of  twenty  psces  or 
so  was  to  be  met  with,  could  be 
stimolated  out  of  l)is  ordinary  com* 
posed  pace  into  a  short  and  hard 
trot  It  was  to  this  spirited  and 
msjestical  animal  that  Feliciello  pre* 
ferred  his  favourites,  himself  walk* 
ing  by  the  stirrup.  Whether  he 
helped  himself  up  the  steep  bits 
of  the  road  by  means  of  the  tail 
I  cannot  affirm,  but  his  aasistanti 
Pasoorello,  certainly  did;  and  in- 
deed, as  a  general  role,  preferred 
to  direct  the  good  old  drome- 
dary by  means  of  that  appendage. 
With  this  attendance  how  many 
hills  have  we  climbed,  and  begailed 
how  many  languid  hoars  I — over 
roads  narrow  and  stony,  and  of  im* 
penal  date-*the  Roman  roads  that 
once  went  through  the  world — ^but 
here  all  interspersed  with  staira, 
and  mostly  hemmed  in  by  walls, 
over  which  came  heavy  and  aweet 
the  breath  of  the  orange-blossoms 
which  perfume  the  entire  island; 
cottages  all  white  and  wiudow- 
with  flat  feintly-rounded  roofr 
that  spoke  of  the  East,  and  out  up* 
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on  the  free  bitliude,  wh«re  all  the 
slopes  were  brisdiog  with  fantas- 
tic apparitions  of  vegetatioo,  the 
qiiaint  and  hideous  prickly  pear. 
Bat  howsoever  the  road  weot^  it  led 
always  to  some  mount  of  vision, 
from  which  the  strangera  could  look 
again  upon  those  unparalleled 
coasts,  the  landscape  which  no 
poet's  imaginatTon  could  snrpass, 
and  of  which  even  the  guides  were 
to  a  certain  extent  sen^ble,  but  in 
a  reasonable  way.  VecU  Ifapoli, 
emori,'^  in  humble  quotation  of  the 
proverb,  said  an  English  lady  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiasm.  Feliciello 
stopped  short  by  the  stirrup,  and 
Pascorello  turned  from  his  horse's 
tail.  ''But  why,  signora?"  said  the 
wondering  Oapriotes;  perhaps  be* 
cause,  seeing  Naples  every  day,  thev 
felt  no  necessity  for  dying.  With 
peasants,  even  when  they  are  Ital- 
ians, the  sentimental  stands  bat 
little  chance.  But  they  were  not 
indifferent  like  the  prosaic  Swiss, 
to  whom  their  mountains  are  a  mat- 
ter of  trade.  A  gleam  of  triumph 
lighted  up  Felicielio's  fine  eyes,  as 
he  found  out  another  and  yet  an- 
other point  of  view.  He  paused  to 
look  at  it  himself  with  a  certain 
fondness,  grateful,  bo  doubt,  to  the 
loveliness  of  nature  which  got  him 
bis  living;  and  the  landscape  was 
marto  bella  even  to  the  least  suscep- 
tible of  the  train. 

It  cannot  be  dented,  however, 
that  they  speak  tery  bad  Italian  in 
our  island,  if  we  may  pause  to  say 
so,  and  change  the  I  into  r  with 
mthless  roughness,  not  to  speak  of 
other  barbarities.  It  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  to  shake  the  popular 
conviction  that  Italian  is  the  most 
musical  and  soft  of  languages, 
though  practically  oar  own  opinion 
and  experience  go  against  this 
amiable  fallacy;  but  the  profound* 
est  believer  in  its  beauty  would 
be  startled  to  have  a  villanous 
^  Bash  I"  thrown  at  him  like  a  stone, 
instead  of  the  gentle  ''Basta," 
which  looks  so  well  in  print;  and 
would  find  it  hard  to  identify 
^Ashpett''  with  the  liquid  ''As- 


petta,"  which  oonveya  ita  meanioif 
in  its  very  soond.  Such  ecceotri* 
cides  o€  popular  diction  are,  how- 
ever, common  to  all  languages ;  but 
there  is  something  especially  char- 
acteristic  in  the  Oapriote  affirm- 
ative, "Kiorsi,"  which  combines 
respect  and  decision  in  one  of  the 
contractions  dear  to  all  ItaJians. 
'^Si,  Signore,"  sounds  soft  and 
yielding;  but  a  woman  who  aays 
"Niurei,"  is  likely  to  know  her 
mind  and  keep  by  her  determina- 
tion. The  same  abrupt  affirmative 
is  to  be  met  with  along  the  Sorren- 
tine  coast,  but  the  Oapriotes  piqne 
themselves  a  little  on  it  as  their  own 
possession,  and  resent  its  use  by  any 
impertinent  stranger.  It  is,  as  will 
be  seen,  a  ample  compound  of  the 
last  syllable  of  gi^nor  with  the  uni- 
versal M,  according  to  the  Italian 
usage  of  pronouncing  the  respect- 
ful title  first;  but  the  result  is  a 
response  of  the  most  distinct  and 
uncompromising  sound,  more  like 
a  defiant  negative  than  a  sofb  and 
gentle  Tea. 

Those  kind  people  of  whom  we 
have  been  speaking  are  not  badly 
off  in  their  way,  though  there  are 
not  above  four  or  five  families  in 
the  community,  according  to  Feli- 
ciello, who  have  meat  on  their  table 
except  twice  in  the  year — at  Easter 
and  Ohristmas.  Even  maocaroni 
in  food  for  festas.  The  common 
fare  is  wholesome  brown  bread, 
polenta,  beans,  and  v^etables; 
hot  a  family  table  well  supplied 
with  these  substantial  <»ms$tu 
Inii  satisfies  bountifolly  the  re- 
quirements of  nature  in  Oapri, 
where  life  exists  under  primitive 
conditions.  Manufacture  of  any 
shape  has  not  begun  as  yet;  but 
there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to 
the  patient  and  painstaking  in- 
dustry which  has  brought  under 
cultivation,  up  to  the  very  summita, 
the  steep  hillsides.  To  pass  along 
those  terraced  heights,  where  com 
and  wine  and  oil  are  being  prodnoed 
upon  tiny  shelves  of  soil  sometimes 
no  broadler  than  an  ordinary  table, 
gives  an   impression  of  cheerfol, 
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steady,  vrell-rewarded  labour,  which 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  derived 
from  agrlonHiire  on  a  grander  scale. 
It  is  Impos^ble  tx)  lose  Tonr  way  on 
these  hills,  for  eveiy  little  plateau 
has  of  necessity  its  thread  of  path^ 
way,  dosely  bordered  by  the  brist- 
ling wheat  or  the  heavy  stalks  of 
the  Oran  Torco — ^nnder  which  im- 
posing title  maiae  is  grown  in  Italy 
— ^and  its  oommonications,  more  or 
less  practicable,  with  the  shelf  above 
and  the  shelf  below.  Here  and 
there  precions  olives  f^ive  the  sweet- 
est shade— shade  which  is  at  once 
a  particalar  and  a  general  advan- 
tage— ni>t  only  refreshing  the  way- 
farer, but  softening  with  tranqnil 
tones  of  grey  the  brilliancy  of  the 
landscape;  and  vines  rnn  every- 
where like  tlie  lizards;  and  dewy 
crops  of  flax,  all  starred  with  blue 
blossoms,  wave  softly  abont  in  the 
bretrze.  If  anywhere  an  ambitions 
landholder  covets  a  hedge  fpr  his 
posstsitions,  he  finds  the  prickly  near 
ivady  to  his  hand,  standing  about 
in  all  kinds  of  corners,  like  the 
grotesque  bnt  faithfal  dwarf  of 
medieval  story.  And  over  homely 
d^bages  and  hnge  artichokes,  and 
Uie  heavy-blossotned  spikes  of  the 
lopin,  from  which  conies  the  large 
white  feve  so  popular  in  these  re- 
gions, fall  abmpt  blotches  of  sha- 
dow from  the  fig-trees,  upon  which 
the  green  figs  posh  out,  blnnt  and 
shapeless,  among  the  half-developed 
leaves.  As  for  the  oranges,  they 
have  gardens  to  themselves,  where 
they  hung  all  the  year  ronnd  in  de- 
licious gradation — ^the  blossoms  on 
one  bough,  the  ripe  froit  on  an- 
other, hanging  like  golden  globed 
among  the  shady  leaves.  As  you 
pull  down  the  richest  bough 
hanging  heavy  with  oranges,  yon 
can  make  a  long  arm  and  reach. 
If  yuu  are  so  wanton,  blossoms 
enough  to  crown  a  bride.  And 
there  are  otBer  perplexities  of 
choice,  since  the  tree  at  one  side  of 
you  bears  tlio  campaet  little  man- 
darins, with  their  pecoliar  fragrance 
and  invariable  sweetness;  and  on 
the  other  bang  pale  sweet  lemons^ 


which  yon  must  eat  fbr  the  name  of 
the  thing,  thongh  the  produce  is 
less  satisfactory;  and  't'^n  tlipre  is 
the  citron,  with  the  rind  (which  Sb 
the  best  of  it)  an  inch  thick,  fiM«»d 
with  a  meaningless  pulp,  whidli 
does  not  count  for  mnoh.  Then) 
orange-garrlens  are  walled  in,  and 
have  carefnl  appliances  for  irriga- 
tion, which  indeed  are  common  to 
all  the  cultivation  of  Oapri;  and 
some  of  them  still  preserve  the 
reservoirs,  built  large  and  deep,  df 
the  everlasting  Roman  masonry, 
which  are  as  old  as  Tiberius — whose 
name,  by  the  way,  reminds  us,  Uctote 
earimnuB^  that  by  dint  of  gossip 
about  our  friends  and  their  mode  of 
living,  we  have  delayed  as  yet  our 
lawful  business  as  cicerone,  and  have 
not  taken  yoxx  to  see  the  sights. 

There  are  in  Oapri  four  learn 
and  one  greater  height,  bet  we  n 
which  lies  all  the  habitable  and 
fertile  part  of  the  island.  The 
highest  moantain-head  is  Monte 
Solaro,  a  towering  mass  of  limesume, 
on  one  sde  of  wliich,  on  a  larger 
shelf  than  nsnal,  lies  among  the 
cloudA  the  village  of  Anacapri,  al- 
ready mentioned;  and  under  the 
shelter  of  this  great  hill,  and  de- 
fended east  and  west  by  the  lesser 
heighta,  occurs  the  valley,  if  it  can 
be  so  called,  or  rather  the  lower 
ridge,  saddle- shaped,  and  sloping 
down  to  the  sea  on  both  sides,  in 
which  Capri  proper,  with  its  cathe- 
dral, its  dismantled  convent,  and 
indefensible  gate^^,  occapies  tlie 
ct^ntre  of  the  landscape.  BvawnnT, 
at  both  ends  of  the  island,  great 
precipices,  1800  feet  or  more  of 
sheer  ascent  from  the  water,  rise 
up  in  perpendionlar  austerity,  com- 
municating none  of  the  secretd  they 
hold  in  their  bosom;  altlioogh  snch 
secrets  as  the  Blue  Grotto,  and  the 
scarcely  less  benutitui  Passagio  Verde, 
miglit  be  worth  bragging  of! 
Between  these  mighty  ramp.irts, 
looking  towtinls  Naples,  appears 
the  sort  edge  of  the  Marina,  with  its 
fringe  of  boats,  with  olives  and 
orange-gardens  opening  upward  to 
the  white  liue  ot  the  village,  which 
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Uea  like  a  thread  along  the  ridge. 
On  ihe  other  side  of  the  saddle,  ex- 
actly opposite  the  Marina  Qrande, 
the  Piocula  Marina,  a  smailer  bat 
lovelier  nook  of  aooeaatble  shore, 
defended  by  immense  comers  of 
rock,  and  populated  bv  a  lesser 
population  of  fishing-boats  and 
fuiitT  children,  tnms  its  face  to- 
wards Bidly,  opening  np,  like  the 
other,  its  gardens  and  terraces 
towards  the  villages.  Thus  the 
Capriotes  can  ooDtemplate  the  sea 
on  either  side  of  them  from  their 
airy  position.  Of  the  hills  which 
fence  them  from  the  east  and  tlie 
west,  the  one  to  which  the  stranger 
is  first  led  is  that  called  by  the  pea- 
sants Tiberio^  opon  which  the  most 
articulate  relies  of  the  terrible  Em- 
peror are  to  he  foond.  These  con- 
sist chit^fiy  of  certain  mijestic  round- 
ed arches,  like  those  of  the  Temple 
of  Yenns  at  Borne,  whioh  look  out 
from  the  masses  of  rubbish,  gaunt 
and  vacant,  upon  the  new  and  alien 
world;  and  a  oarefiil  antiquarian 
might  foUow  out,  if  he  would,  to 
some  extent  the  plan  of  the  guilty 
palace,  in  whioh  were  once  enact- 
ed wickednesses  past  thinking  of. 
There  is  even  a  bit  of  pavement  ex- 
tant, perfect  and  clear  mosaic,  the 
floor  apparently  of  a  passage  once 
leading  to  the  sea,  upon  which  un- 
happy paramours  or  trembling  vio- 
tim8  might  have  fluttered  yester- 
day, for  anything  the  obdunite 
perfection  of  the  path  can  say 
against  it  The  topmost  height  has 
been  consecrated  by  a  little  chapel 
to  the  glory  of  Our  Lady  of  Succour 
— Santa  Maria  del  8ocDorm> — whioh 
in  iva  way,  if  one  were  disposed  to 
take  the  world  in  a  mythical  aspect 
and  treat  the  religions  and  the 
vices  of  humanity  as  equally  acci- 
dental, would  look  a  very  fit  poetic 
justice  and  revenge  of  time.  Here, 
where  tlie  weak  were  once  ground 
to  powder,  to  set  up  over  the  dead 
lorce  of  pagan  Rome  that  meek 
image  of  the  suffering  woman,  tlie 
mother  pitiful  and  tender,  marks 
a  touching  and  wonderful  revolu- 
tion. One  migbt  even  imagine,  to 


carrv  fancy  a  little  fkrther,  that  the 
Madonna-worship  throughout  Italy 
was  intended  as  a  kind  of  compen- 
sation to  the  ideal  type  of  woman 
for  all  the  hardship  inflicted  on  her 
kind.  The  soft  Italian  is  scarcely 
mors  chivalrous  than  was  the  hard- 
hearted Roman.  It  does  not  strike 
him  as  anomalous  that  his  wife 
should  fetdi  and  carry  up  and  down 
these  flintv  stairs  like  a  beast  of 
burden,  while  he  walks  unencum- 
bered, or  rides  the  patient  donkey 
as  far  as  the  village  piam.  Such  a 
division  of  labour  is  counted  natu- 
ral— at  all  events,  in  Capri ;  bat  in 
compensation  to  the  sex,  it  is  to 
a  deified  woman  that  he  addressee 
his  prayers.  It  would  be  curious 
to  obe»erve  whether  the  rule  holds 
among  the  more  devoted  votaries  of 
Mary  throughout  the  world. 

But  there  are  better  things  to  be 
seen  on  this  Tiberian  height.  On 
the  highest  point  m  front  of  the 
chapel  is  a  grassy  platform,  npon 
which  the  meek  hennit  who  has 
Aarge  of  the  Kttle  sanctuary  places 
chairs  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Bignori  and  the  good  of  the  eleemo- 
sina  box  which  hangs  against  the 
wall.  Niocolo  is  not  by  any  means 
an  austere  or  alarming  anchorite, 
but  a  youth  of  two  or  three  and 
twenty,  a  pensive  soul,  half  fright- 
ened at  his  own  temerity  in  dwell* 
ing  up  here  among  the  wiuds; 
who  cultivates  meekly  a  little  oom 
and  a  few  vegetables  in  the  mined 
chambers  of  Tiberius,  and  gets 
his  living  painfully,  like  all  the 
other  peasants  of  Capri,  from  the 
produce  of  his  little  shelves  and 
boxes  of  soil.  This  modest  vooth, 
who  might  almost^  witb  a  little  ide- 
alisation and  a  fillet  in  his  hair, 
stand  for  one  of  the  deacon-angela 
in  an  old  picture,  wisely  suys  no- 
thing about  the  landscape,  but  leaves 
it  to  his  visitors  to  enjoy  for  them- 
selves. It  is  with  enlargements 
and  appendices,  the  same  Wotiftil 
vision  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed. All  the  curving  lip  of  the 
bay  is  traced  in  saoshine  with  a 
oontinnous  line  of  whits  towns  and 
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TugDe  promoBtoriefs  luid  Btretcbes 
of  shadowy  beaob^rom  Torre  del 
AonQDzbta,  wbtch  lies  perilous  on 
the  dark  skfrta  of  Yeettvioe^  to  ibe 
distant  glimmer  of  bmnaa  habltfr- 
tioDs  towards  BaiiB  oa  the  other 
side.  And  if  the  son  is  verging 
towards  the  wesf,  it  ia  over  the 
inoontain-raasa  of  I^hia,  towering 
high  oat  of  the  daxsling  water,  that 
be  sends  the  mist  of  light  which 
^  seems  to  weave  itself  into  a  chang- 
ing tiasoe  of  gold  and  pnrple  npon 
Moant  Epomeneo,  and  over  the  low- 
lying  hillocks  of  Procida.  To  the 
east,  the  eye,  if  it  conld  ever  tire  of 
the  bay  before  it^  can  escape  to  the 
open  sea,  and  to  the  prions  coast 
towards  Amalfi^  wliich  scarcely  con- 
descends to  slope  its  mountainoBs 
sides  towards  the  sea,  bnt  yet  holds 
half-way  up  lines  of  inaccessible 
white  towns  perched  among  the  cliffs 
and  facing  the  south — or  maHO-^lor- 
no^  as  the  Italians  say,  and  it  is  a 
better  word,  lilot  the  sonth,  the  mere 
quarter  from  which  the  winds  blow, 
bat  noon  in  full  impersonation,  the 
blazing  joyoos  mid  day,  zenith  and 
crown  of  all  the  hours.  These  same 
towns  seonns  to  the  landscape  here, 
as  in  most  parts  of  Italy,  that  un- 
failing charm  of  human  interest 
which,  even  when  historioal  asso- 
ciations are  wanting,  gives  an  addi- 
tional ddight  to  the  scene*  The 
eoast  of  the  Grnlf  of  Salerno  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  grand  under 
any  clrcnmstanoes,  yet  but  for  the 
glimmer  of  yonder  inaccessible  Posi- 
taoo  on  the  further  headland,  and 
all  the  touches  of  light  between 
which  mark  the  line  of  human  habi- 
tatioua,  it  wonld  be  bnt  a  gloomy 
and  silent  grandeur.  And  tragic 
and  terrible  are  the  memories  that 
Poetry  has  woven  abbnt  that  coast; 
for  yonder  lie  the  Uny  islets — de- 
taobed  rocks  greened  over  with  de- 
oeitfol  verdure— where  the  Sirens 
saog.  A  little  personal  experience 
of  such  storms  as  change  the  face  of 
heaven  in  a  moment,  and  make  the 
skies  darken  and  the  sea  rise,  gives 
a  reality  to  the  tale,  and  makes  one 


hold  one's  breath.  In  the  sudden 
tumak,  throngh  the  sadden  gloom, 
with  those  vast  dif^  looming  in 
the  blackness  under  the  lee^  it  is 
not  difficult  to  conjure  np  the  bro* 
ken  notes  of  that  song  which  tempt- 
ed the  mariner  to  his  fate.  But  no 
imagination  eonld  be  more  utterly 
out  of  accord  with  the  earessing  sweei*- 
Hess  of  this  daylight  sea. 

The  humble  hennit  stands  at  his 
chapel  door,  aad  takes  no  heed  of 
one's  musings;  and  unless  it  were 
a  weary  ghost  of  Tiberius's  day,  or 
perhaps  a  more  recent  spectra  of 
one's  own,  there  is  nothing  here  to 
interrupt  the  silence.  The  sea 
comes  very  softly  to  the  foot  of  the 
preoipioe,  sheer  down  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet,  and  breathes  upwards  a 
compasnonate  bush,  so  soft  and 
oft  repeated  that  one  comes  to  feel 
as  if  he  meant  it,  and  had  woven 
the  observatioB  of  ages,  the  result 
of  all  his  long  spectatorship  of  hu- 
man grief,  into  that  one  compas- 
sionate syllable.  Hush  I  If  yon  lis- 
ten, yon  will  find  that  the  very  air 
has  caught  the  trick,  and  breathes  it 
after  him  in  keys  as  sofUy  varied  as 
the  tones  of  a  poet.  It  is  not  like  the 
Sirens'  song.  This  still  ocean  has 
no  thrilling  invitation  to  give,  no 
secret  pleasures  to  offer ;  but  round 
the  storied  coasts,  where  he  has 
seen  so  much,  and  where^  perhaps, 
by  times,  a  groan  over  human  mis- 
ery has  rent  his  great  bosom,  and 
driven  him  to  passion,  he  comes 
now  in  his  milder  mood  with  a 
dispassionate  but  tender  pity.  Has 
not  he  too  seen  nights  Jof  sa^lness 
aod  misery,  days  of  tempest  and 
tribulation,  in  which  the  sun  went 
down  at  noon?  But  still  the 
morning  and  the  oalm  retunied 
in  their  time.  The  moral  is  too 
vast  for  human  Ufe,  in  which  there 
is  neither  time  nor  space  for  the 
everlasting  renovations  of  which 
nature  is  capable ;  bnt  there  is  a  cer- 
tain healing  in  the  sound,  imperson- 
al though  it  is.  Few  human  crea- 
tures could  pause  here  on  Tiberio. 
without  an  access  of  thought.  It 
was  here,  dose  by,  that  the  vio- 
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tiflDB  of  the  wioked  Emperor  were 
pitched  headlong  from  the  terrific 
8alto  into  the  Bofb  remorsefal  sea. 
Apd  tiiere,  where  Nicoalo's  inno- 
cent gonrdfl  are  growing,  the  walls 
that  confine  the  little  plot  are 
the  walls  of  the  Oainarelli,  infernal 
chambers,  which  even  the  Roman 
people,  not  too  scmpuloos,  razed 
wellnigh  to  the  ground  for  horror 
of  the  Tice  once  practised  there — 
which  has  all  given  place,  as  we 
have  said,  to  the  meek  image  of 
Oar  Lady  of  Bocconr  and  her  lonely 
little  chapel.  And  was  it  not  yon- 
der, on  the  cloudy  skirts  of  Veen- 
yius,  that  in  a  moment,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  a  city  passed 
from  life  to  death?  The  worst  of 
it  is  that  from  those  big  recollec- 
tions that  belong  to  the  world,  the 
solitary  moser  natorully  turns  to 
recollections  of  his  own,  which 
may,  heaven  knows,  be  as  sad  as 
Pompeii,  bat  are  not  equally  inter- 
esting to  other  roen«  Wherefore 
let  cs  take  into  oar  hearl,  as  best 
we  may,  that  sofb  and  ab> tract 
compassion  of  the  sea,  which  U  for 
ns  and  for  all.  Hash  1  What  more 
can  anything  mortal  say. 

And  there  are  the  boats  skim- 
ming like  birds  towards  Bioily, 
which  lies  yonder  lost  in  the  bine 
heavens ;  and  here,  at  onr  left  hand, 
the  white  skiffs  from  Sorrento 
linger  underneath  the  cliflTd  waiting 
for  the  Forestieri,  who  have  gone 
to  the  Blue  Grotto,  and  stay  there 
so  long  beyond  anybody's  patience, 
that  the  forlorn  boatmen  shoat 
Maccaronii  r*  to  each  other  as  they 
pasi,  by  way  of  keeping  up  thfir 
spirits — for  is  not  that  a  specific  for 
all  iroubles  f  "  Coraggio  a  wi,  ma»- 
caronia  nai,^*  says  Feiiciello,  show- 
ing a  want  of  refinement  in  the  use 
of  the  second  person  plural  which 
wounds  one's  feelings.  As  we  come 
down  the  hill,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  step  aside  to  the  Salto^  and 
watoh  the  quick  seconds  whirling 
round  on  your  watch,  while  tlie  at- 
tendant there  makes  the  usoal 
experiment  on  your  behalf  by 
pitching  down  a  stone  sufiiciently 


heavy  to  be  hoard  as  it  dashes  on 

the  rocks  below.  The  seconds  pass 
quickly,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  sense  of 
time  which  grows  upon  the  listener 
watohing  that  noiseless  finger  speed 
round  its  entire  circuit  while  he 
waits  for  the  crash  below,  has  some- 
thing awful  in  it.  How  many 
thoughts  might  have  had  time  to 
rush  through  the  doomed  brain  as  it 
whirled  down  that  awful  abyss  to  be 
dashed  on  the  hideous  rocks  1 — ^and 
fh>m  that  thought,  somehow,  one*8 
mind  leaps,  I  cannot  tell  why,  to 
one  of  the  liveliest  of  modern*  con- 
troversies, and  wonders,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  punishment,  what  does  Lord 
Westbury  think  would  be  a  long 
enough  term  for  such  a  likely  pt^nC 
tent  as  this  same  Tiberias — ^or  what 
conld  be  made  of  him,  if  he  ever 
made  his  way  out  of  the  everlast- 
ing prisons?  This  is  a  matter  in 
respect  to  which  the  nntrained  and 
arbitrary  mind  has  an  advantage 
over  its  superiors;  bat  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  woald  be  a  lereat 
satisfaction,  in  respect  to  the  Tiberii 
of  all  ages  and  nations,  if  one  could 
hope  that  their  spiritnal  necks  were 
broken  over  some  grand  Salto,  and 
themselves  made  a  summary  end 
of  at  once  and  for  ever — vrhich, 
however,  is  an  expedient  which  it 
is  to  be  feared  would  please  neither 
party  in  the  polemical  question. 
In  case  his  victims  by  any  happy 
chance  shonid  escape  the  rocks 
and  plunge  into  the  sea,  thus  gain- 
ing a  possibility  of  escape,  there 
were  boats  waiting  underneath, 
under  the  awful  npright  gloom 
of  those  noble  dififs,  with  spears 
ready  for  the  unfortunates,  who 
surely,  if  Dante  had  regulated  the 
business,  would  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  red-hat  spear  or  two 
to  receive  their  morderer  npon 
when  he  came  to  join  them.  Bat 
these  images  are  too  graesome 
for  the  Gapri  aunshine,  which  has 
nothing  to  do  with  murder;  and 
the  best  thing  we  can  do,  when  we 
have  descended  the  hi!l,  is  to  follow 
the  level  road — ^tlie  only  level  road 
in  the  island — which  leads  through 
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the  heart  of  cultivation  and  ciyili- 
saiion,  to  the  point  of  Tregara, 
where,  in  the  full  sea  which  throbs 
away  from  this  sunny  beach  to 
Sicily  and  Africa  and  all  the  sou- 
thern world,  stand  the  gigantic 
rocks  called  the  Faraglioni,  three 
mighty  limestone  towers  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  land.  From  this 
point  all  the  amateur  artists  make 
their  first  sketches,  and  doubtless 
also  many  artists  who  are  some- 
thing more  than  amateurs.  The 
water  beats  dazzling  upon  the  ever- 
lasting foundation  of  these  wonder- 
ful landmarks,  and  sweeps  through 
the  chill  magnificent  arch  which 
pierces  the  heart  of  the  biggest 
rock,  and  above  them  flutter  white 
flocks  of  sea-birds,  called  mon<ichi 
by  the  natives,  which  make  their 
Dests  in  the  clififs.  Nothing  could 
be  more  different  than  the  aspect 
of  affairs  here  and  in  the  scene 
we  have  just  quitted.  On  that 
side  80  much  variety  and  so  many 
associations ;  on  this,  only  the  ab- 
solute and  arbitrary  sea,  with  those 
tliree  gigantic  rocks  standing  out 
of  it,  and  the  quail-nets  spread 
upon  the  solitary  beach.  The  scene 
could  not  be  more  peaceful  if  the 
Faraglioni  had  been  put  in  harness, 
as  becomes  their  name,  and  had 
grown  to  be  the  Pharos  of  that 
waste  of  water,  doing  human  ser- 
vice in  the  most  noble  and  touching 
office  which  Nature  can  hold  for 
man.  But  the  dark  rocks  are  more 
congenial  than  any  charitable  beacon 
to  the  tragic  coast  of  the  Sirens, 
and  there  they  stand,  to  warn  if 
anybody  could  see  them,  to  crush 
to  powder  if  an^  hapless  little 
?essel  swung  agamst  their  stony 
masses  in  the  despair  and  blackness 
of  a  storm.  And  now  let  us  go  back 
along  the  Bowery  road,  where  the  figs 
and  the  olives  throw  sweet  patches 
of  shadow,  and  all  the  hill  below, 
and  all  the  hill  above,  runs  over  with 
lozuriant  growth,  confusing  the 
lines  of  the  terraces  by  the  profu- 
sion of  vegetation,  and  mantling  up 
all  the  wfdls  and  steps  in  emerald 
green;  the  sun  has  gone  down  be- 
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hind  Solaro,  behind  Ischia,  if  we 
could  but  see  it ;  and  before  we  are 
aware,  the  bell  of  the  Ave  Maria 
rings  out  irom  the  old  church,  and 
darkness,  swift  and  sudden,  falls 
upon  earth  and  sea. 

Next  day,  with  a  calm  sea  and 
no  wind  to  speak  of,  we  will  take 
you  to  the  Grotto  Azzurro^  which 
hides  round  the  dark  cliffs  yonder, 
in  a  secrecy  so  great  that  it  is  easy 
to  believe  that  chance  alone  redis- 
covered that  wonderful  fairy  vault 
The  Mediterranean  is  sweet,  and 
sweeter  still  is  the  Bay  of  Naples; 
but  that  ideal  sea,  upon  which  ordi- 
nary persons  can  launch  fairy  skiffs 
and  float  about  forever  without 
inconvenience,  is  still  bidden  in 
the  clouds,  like  most  other  ideal 
things;  and  delicious  as  the  blue 
water  is  to  look  at,  it  would  be  vain 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  those  long 
soft  undulations  are  evidences  of  a 
swell  anything  but  agreeable  to  un- 
practised travellers.  When  we  have 
passed  the  cheerful  Marina,  and  run, 
alarmingly  close,  along  the  base  of 
the  great  precipices  towards  the  west, 
it  is  bewildering  to  see  the  Sorrento 
boats  lie  waiting  opposite  a  huge 
dead  mass  of  rock,  which  looks  as 
impenetrable  as  an  Alp,  and  shows 
no  opening,  unless  that  tiny  pigeon- 
hole on  the  level  of  the  sea,  three 
feet  high  and  not  much  more  wide, 
should  happen  to  be  the  gateway 
for  which  our  boatman  aims.  There 
is  just  width  enough  for  a  little 
boat  to  pass,  and  you  have  to  crouch 
down  in  the  bottom,  with  your 
head  on  a  level  with  the  seat  you 
have  just  been  occupying,  as  we 
shoot  through  the  narrow  gloomy 
arch.  Within  you  open  your  eyes 
upon  a  scene  too  solemnly  and 
mysteriously  beautiful  to  be  ade- 
quately described  by  the  wondering 
exclamation  of  Fairyland !"  which 
most  people  make  on  entering;  de- 
noting by  that  word  that  they  are 
altogether  perplexed  and  bewilder- 
ed for  the  moment  by  something 
beyond  what  imagination  has  ever 
conceived.  When  you  have  recov- 
ered your  senses  after  the  first  awe 
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of  that  blue  twilight,  the  outlines 
of  this  strange  temple  of  nature 
grow  clear — that  is,  as  clear  as  any- 
thing can  be  through  the  azure  mist, 
in  which  your  neighbor's  face  is 
as  the  face  of  a  spirit,  and  flesh  and 
blood  grow  white  and  ethereal,  sub- 
lioiated  out  of  all  the  tints  of  life. 
It  is  the  light  that  never  was  on 
sea  or  land  that  dwells  in  this  little 
sanctuary  in  the  bosom  of  the  seas ; 
light  not  of  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
but  something  mysterious  between 
the  two;  blue  daylight  so  changed 
and  mysticised  by  its  passage  through 
the  blue  water,  that  there  is  no 
familiar  feature  left  by  which  to 
recognise  the  well-known  morning. 
It  is  not  that  the  limestone  arch  is 
blue,  but  that  the  reflection  from 
the  marvellous  tint  of  the  water, 
which  is  like  the  blue  of  a  forget- 
me-not  or  a  child's  eyes,  floats 
about  it  in  a  magical  haze  of  reflec- 
tion, shrouding  its  austere  propor- 
tions, and  making  the  rugged  grot 
into  a  mystic  chapel.    As  the  boat 

Slides  noiseless  over  the  sapphire 
oor,  the  soft  silence  hushes  out 
even  the  joyous  voices  that  are 
hushed  nowhere  else.  Nothing  less 
loHy  than  a  Te  Deum  should  wake 
the  echoes  of  that  solemn  vault. 
In  the  gloom  at  the  upper  end,  the 
swart  boatman,  perched  on  a  ledge 
of  a  rock,  looks  like  a  great  white 
angel,  fit  to  be  there;  and  here, 
from  where  the  altar  should  be,  to 
look  at  the  ever-brightening  blue, 
as  it  opens  to  the  narrow  arch,  is 
like  looking  into  some  blue  door- 
way In  the  sky,  such  as  must  lead 
to  heaven.  Hush!  here  comes  an- 
other boat,  black  and  noiseless, 
with  bowing  heads,  that  sink  to  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  one  solemn 
crouching  figare  at  the  prow,  guid- 
ing the  silent  voyage.  Is  it  Charon, 
with  his  fixed  black  eyes  and  help- 
less passengers?  or  is  it  only  a 
ruddy  English  party  from  Sorrento, 
with  all  the  roses  quenched  out  of 
their  cheeks  by  what  looks  like  awe, 
but  is  perhaps  only  atmosphere? 
Away  before  they  recover  them- 
selves and  begin  to  talk,  for  here 


comes  another  and  another  boat; 
and  again  we  make  our  obeisances, 
and  steal  out  like  banished  souls 
into  the  garish  sunshine  and  the 
unveiled  day. 

One  of  the  scenes  in  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen's  novel  of  the  *  Im- 
provisatore,*  a  book  in  which  the 
Swedish  sentimentalist  has  made 
use  of  his  travels^  is  laid  in  this 
Blue  Grotto;  and  it  is,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightly,  a  scene  of  mystery  and 
passion,  in  which  the  hero  has  a 
tantalising  glimpse  of  the  heroine, 
and  everything  ends  in  throbbing 
pulses,  breaking  hearts,  and  a  cli- 
max of  vague  and  wordy  excitation. 
But  anything  less  like  passion  or 
excitement  of  any  kind  than  this 
vault  of  misty  azure  can  scarcely  be 
conceived.    He  would  be   a  bold 
man,  and  yet  a  foolish  one,  who 
would  try  love-making  in  such  a 
scene,  much   less   flirtation.  The 
only  feeling  in  the  least  like  its  ef- 
fect which  we  can  remember,  is  that 
sense  of  subdued  sensation,  if  on€ 
might  use  such  an  expression,  the 
tranquillising  awe  that  steals  over 
a  mind  subject  to  such  influences 
in  a  Qothic  crypt,  more  especially 
one  from  which  all  the  worship  and 
the   decoration   has    departed.  If 
the   Catholic   Church,  always  so 
ready  to  note  and  proflt  by  the  ac- 
cidental sanctities  of  locality,  had 
consecrated  the  Grotto  Azzurro,  no 
one   could   have   been  surprised. 
Stoop  down  and  hold  your  breath, 
as  we   shoot   again   all  darkling 
through  the  arch  which  hangs  heavy 
with  salt  sea-dew.    *^It  is  not  true 
— it  is  not  real — it  is  a  dream,"  says 
some  one,  and  Felidello  opens  his 
brown  eyes  a  little  wider,  and  shows 
his  white  teeth  through  his  beard. 
What  next  will  they  say,  these  in- 
credible Forestieri  ?   Not  real  I  and 
yet  how  many  honest  fellows  make 
their  living  by  it,  and  but  for  this 
little  stealthy  archway  and  the  scene 
to  which  it  opens,  could  no  more 
afibrd  to  marry  and  multiply  than 
our  guide  himself  could  manage  to 
live  without  Tiberiol    But  though 
Feliciello  smiles,  he  does  not  con- 
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descend  to  any  other  notice  of  so 
ridiculous  an  exclamation.  The 
Blue  Grotto  is  part  of  his  manor, 
and  of  the  estate  of  Antonino  of 
Sorrento,  and  many  another;  and 
IS  for  the  nonsense  uttered  by  the 
Signori  Inglesi  in  their  bad  Italian, 
who  pays  any  attention  ?  And  now, 
as  the  swell  has  fallen  a  little,  let 
OS  pinck  up  a  heart  and  make  our 
way  round  the  island  in  Luigi's 
big  boat,  with  four  stout  rowers, 
who  take  their  business  very  quiet- 
ly. These  four  lithe  brown  figures, 
who  stand  to  their  oars,  propelling 
their  boat,  not  in  our  English 
lasbion,  seated,  but  standing,  and 
with  tiieir  faces  to  the  prow,  in 
tbeh*  red  Phrygian  caps  and  scanty 
white  under-garmcnt,  bear  a  char- 
acter more  fitting  the  place  than 
any  decorous  British  boat*s  crew, 
though  Luigi  himself,  in  the  blue 
coat  he  wears  on  Sundays,  looks 
twenty  times  more  like  a  Scotch 
elder  than  a  Neapolitan  marinaro. 
Past  the  softened  cliflfs,  which  form 
a  bulwark  to  the  high  table-land 
on  which  Anacapri  lies  unseen 
among  the  clouds;  past  the  little 
tower  which  commands  the  one 
accessible  point  on  this  iron-bound 
coast,  the  little  rocky  landing- 
place  at  Limbo;  past  the  wild 
bastion  that  confronts  Ischia  and 
the  setting  sun ;  and  now  again  we 
sweep  along  by  the  foot  of  frightful 
precipices  to  the  south,  rocks  rising 
into  such  a  line  of  rocky  needles, 
sharp  and  gigantic,  as  remind  one 
of  the  Aiguilles  farther  north  among 
the  eternal  snows.  But  it  is  rare 
iodeed  that  the  snow  lies  at  Capri, 
and  all  those  peaks  of  rock  burn  all 
day  I(Hig  in  the  full  sun.  Down 
below,  at  the  base  of  those  tremen- 
dous cliflfe,  lies  the  Grotto  Verde,  no 
secret  and  sacred  place  like  the 
other,  but  a  wonderful  brief  pas- 
sage riTen  through  the  rocks,  which 
glow  inside  with  a  sulphureous 
golden  green,  and  throw  upon  the 
water  deep  emerald  reflections, 
strange  to  behold  in  the  midst  of 
that  blue  sea;  for  blue  and  green 
ire  not  comparative  expressions  in 


the  Bay  of  Naples,  but  mean  to  the 
fullest  extent  the  colour  they  re- 
present: and  the  green  of  that 
marvellous  opening,  as  our  boat 
pushes  cautiously  through  it,  grind- 
ing on  the  rocks  on  either  side,  is 
greener  than  any  verdure  about 
Capri— green  like  nothing  but  the 
brilliant  profound  tint  of  the  emer- 
ald ;  though  it  requires  but  one  long 
sweep  of  the  oarsf  one  bend  of  the 
brown  unanimous  figures,  to  carry 
us  over  patches  of  deep  indigo  into 
the  common  heaven  of  blue,  the 
universal  Mediterranean  colour. 
And  here  now  comes  the  little 
Marina,  and  that  lovely  pool  shut 
in  by  rocks,  and  sweet  with  such 
bewildering  tints  and  gradations  of 
colour  as  would  drive  any  painter 
wild,  which  we  have  christened 
Diana's  Bath.  Most  good  things 
known  in  the  world  are  to  be  had 
in  England,  but  colour  is  one  of 
the  few,  the  wondrous  few,  that  are 
wanting.  It  seems  to  develop  a 
new  sense  when  the  sober  British 
eye  begins  to  take  in  all  this  incon- 
ceivable wealth.  The  water  itself 
gradually  lightening  out  of  its  blue- 
ness,  as  it  steals  along  more  and 
more  shallow  to  the  silver  sand,  co- 
quetting through  every  charming 
subterfuge  of  azure  and  green  and 
grey  before  it  breaks  at  last  upon 
the  little  pebbles,  and  owns  itself 
only  a  limpid  medium  for  all  re- 
flections, colourless  in  itself.  And 
then  the  rocks  that  have  tossed 
themselves  about  as  if  in  sport  to 
secure  these  coy  and  tender  wave- 
lets, throwing  a  stone  or  two  into 
the  shape  of  an  arch,  to  be  sure,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  island;  what 
cool  tones  of  brown  and  grey — what 
wild  sulphureous  touches  —  what 
russet  stains  that  burn  red  in  the 
sun !  The  recollections  of  this  day's 
voyage  might  suflRce  to  brighten  up 
the  leaden  shadows  for  a  whole 
lifetime  at  home. 

It  is  just  possible  that  on  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  as  we  rounded 
the  rocks  this  morning  from  the 
Marina,  you  might  see  some  faint 
2ig2sag  lines  scratched  with  an  air 
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of  meaning;  and  as  the  days  are 
endless  on  paper,  and  fatigue  an 
unknown   accident,  we  will  take 
another   direction  this   time,  and 
show  you  their  signification.  Here, 
for  some  reason  which  ^e  cannot 
explain,  perhaps  because  it  lies  too 
much  under  the  shadow  of  Monte 
Solaro    for    great  productiveness, 
the  higher  slope  is  left  to  nature, 
and  has  grown  *  into  a  wild  and 
sweet  thicket   of  myrtle  and  ar- 
butus,   through   which   the  path 
climbs  and  winds  amid  such  a  flush 
of  cistus  -  blossoms  as  were  never 
seen  before.     A  little  earlier  the 
wood  was  starred   all  over  with 
cyclamens,   and   earjier  still  per- 
fumed the  very  world  with  violets. 
You    may   still    have  fragrance 
enough,  if  you  crush  under  foot  as 
you  pass  by  a  handful  of  those 
abundant  myrtle-leaves.    It  is  here 
our  industrious  friends,  ever  anxious 
to  turn  an  honest  penny,  find  the 
walking-sticks  which  kind  Santella 
sells — but  hereafter  you  shall  hear 
about    Santella.      In    the  mean 
time,  let  us  brush   through  the 
fragrant  wood  as  far  as  the  path 
will  take  us.     All  this  time  have 
you  not  been  regarding  with  silent 
wonder  and  dismay  the  path  which 
goes  forward  so  boldly,  as  if  it 
meant  to  lead  to  somowhere,  and 
then  all  at  once  stops  short  before 
those  scratches  on  the  face  of  the 
precipice?   But  do  not  be  afraid! 
To  be  sure,  the  Gerami  itself  is  less 
perpendicular ;  but  you  may  be  sure 
it  is  a  practicable  road,  by  which 
the  Roman  engineers  of  the  im- 
perial days  scaled  the  inaccessible 
height     It  is  wrong,  however,  to 
call  it  a  road,  for  it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  great  stair,  five  hundred 
steps  and  more,  turning  from  right 
to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  in  an 
endless  scries  of  sharp  angles,  up 
which  the   ponies  (without  their 
riders,  however)  clamber  almost  as 
nimbly  as  the  women,  who  carry  up 
and  down  all  that  Anacapri  needs 
of  provisions,  and  all  the  wood  that 
is  used  in  the  lower  village.  Steadily 
up  and  down,  without  an  additional 


shade  of  colour  or  a  quickening 
respiration,  they  march  with  those 
great  bundles  on  their  heads,  fag- 
gots of  woods  or  bales  of  **roba," 
underneath  which  the  faces  glance 
maliciosa,"  as  Feliciello  says;  not 
beautiful  faces  in  general,  though 
sometimes  a  straight  and  sullen 
Grecian  profile  strikes  out  against 
the  background  of  rock,  perfect  in 
form,    though   not    so  attractive 
as   the    commoner    type,  which, 
radiant  in  deep  colour,  bright  eyes, 
crisp  hair,  and  pearly  teeth,  goes 
into  developments  of  nose  and  chin 
less  regular  than  the  classic  ideal 
When  you  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  stair,  here  is  the  table-land  of 
Anacapri,  probably  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  island,  though,  but  for 
that  stair,  no  traveller  arriving  in  a 
legitimate  manner  at  the  Marina 
could  so  much  as  guess   at  the 
existence  of  the  soft  and  fruitful 
slope  which  embosoms  the  white 
village  in    foliage  more  luxuriant 
than  anything  below.     Here  the 
com,  the  wine,  and  oil  grow  to- 
gether, emblems  of  plenty ;  and  any 
wild  bit  of  soil  that  the  thrifty 
cultivators  may  have   sufiered  to 
escape  them,  is  blue  with  rough 
bright  borage  dear   to  the  bees. 
It  is  difBcult  to  imagine  anything 
more  Oriental  than  our  Capri  cot- 
tages, both  above  and  below,  which 
are  almost  without  exception  flat- 
roofed,  and   eschew   windows  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  standing 
mildly  blank  in  a  peaceful  white- 
ness among  their  luxuriant  terraces, 
admitting  little  light  save  by  the 
open  door;    and  the  narrow  vil- 
lage streets,  where  there  is  scarcely 
room  for  two  people  to  stand  abreast, 
have  something  of  the  same  Eastern 
character.    But  Italy  re-appears  in 
the  little  piazza,  the  universal  vil- 
lage centre,  where  stands  the  church 
and   the   Guardia  Nationale,  and 
the  headquarters  of  the  little  mu- 
nicipality;  and  where  the  entire 
population  unite  in  directing  the 
eyes   of  the  strangers  to  a  tablet 
in  the  wall,  where  one  reads  in 
English  words  the  record  of  an 
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English  aoldfei's  warfiffe  and  death  as  were  the  adrantages  of  another 
—  Major  Hamel,  if  our  memory  exchange  of  goTernment  to  the  so- 
serrefi,  who  had  charge  of  the  her  Savoyard  in  Chamouni^  who 
island  and  its  defences  the  last  explained  that  under  French  rule 
time  war  came  Capri-wards.  The  one  could  drink  as  much  as  one 
braye  Englishman  died  for  the  pleased  and  could  pay  for,  with- 
island  as  used  to  be  our  Eng-  out  any  tyrannical  limit  of  com* 
lish  custom.  One  wonders  what  munal  law  to  stop  one^s  liquor, 
had  he  to  do  shedding  honest  as  under  the  Itah'an  regime—^ 
blood  for  the  wondering  peasants,  sensible  sign  of  liberation,  which 
who  are  a  great  deal  too  much  ab-  was  plain  to  the  most  ordinary 
sorbed,  even  in  this  age  of  enlight*  capacity.  But  no  such  relaxation 
enment,  in  their  own  primitive  busi-  of  tyranny  has  been  felt  at  Capri^ 
ness,  to  care  much,  now  that  mas-  where  the  only  thing  quite  certain 
sacre  and  croelty  «re  no  longer  in  and  apparent  is  that  liberty,  as  we 
&shion  on  one  side  or  the  other,  hare  said,  is  dear.  Nothing  can  be 
what  big  kingdom  takes  little  Gapri  more  apparent  indeed,  throughout 
in  tow  t  But,  after  all,  a  man  with  his  all  this  region  of  Italy,  than  that 
hands  in  his  pockets  looking  on  at  the  political  revolution  is  in  no 
everything,  is  scarcely  so  dignified  a  sense  a  peasant's  question.  The 
natioDal  ideal  as  is  even  this  name*  multitude  on  the  lowest  level  has 
less  Major,  dying  like  a  hero  in  been  mute  except  for  Qaribaldi ; 
testimony  of  a  certain  wild  idea,  of  and  it  is  only  in  the  class  which 
which  England  was  possessed  once  has  attained  at  least  to  the  begin* 
opon  a  time,  that  in  the  face  of  nings  of  education,  that  any  real 
all  big  bullies  and  conquerors  it  comprehension  of  the  matter  is  to 
was  she  against  the  world.  Other  be  found.  No  distinction  could 
ideas  have  dawned  upoir  the  present  have  been  more  apparent  than  that 
generation;  but  still  let  us  be  ex*  between  Feliciello's  uninstructed 
cased  if  we  love  our  island  all  the  peasant-estimate  of  this  question, 
better,  because  for  the  sake  of  its  and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the 
scarce-regarded  freedom  an  English  eldest  member  of  that  brotherhood 
soldier  shed  his  blood.  of  talent  which  keeps  the  Cappucini 
This  same  question  of  freedom  ap*  Hotel  at  Amalfi.*  No  doubt  Mel- 
pears  in  a  very  prosaic  light  to  our  loni,  as  a  more  responsible  member, 
peasants,  who  have,  on  the  whole,  a  of  the  community,  paid  twice  aa 
Kmited  understanding  of  the  whole  heavily  for  his  new  privileges  as  an 


ihmiliarity   of      Vittorio,'*   whose  did.    But  Melloni  belonged  to  tba 

identity  seems  altogether  doubtful  middle  class,  and  had  an  eye  be* 

and  uncertain  to  them.   Even  in  yond  the  present  moment,  and  could 

Capri  the  people  are  aware  what  see  with  unquestionable  distinctnesa 

the  name  of  Qaribaldi  means;  but  beyond  the  pictorial  chivalrous  fig* 

Vittorio  is  altogether  an  arbitrary  ure  of  the  Italian  hero  that  alti^ther 

sound.     And   Kberty  is  dear,  as  prosaic  form  of  the  Italian  King, 


a  great  deal  more  than  a  paternal  manuel,  but  many  things  unintelll- 

government;  and  its  advantages  are  gible  to   the  peasant  intelligenceu 

not  so  evident  to  the  honest  man  The  Almafl  innkeeper  stands  at  the 

whose  affiiirs  and  interests  are  all  lowest  level  of  that  class,  which 

limited  by  the  precipices  of  Capri,  embraces  all  the  intelligenoe  and 


*  The  youngest  member  of  this  brotherhood,  Francesco,  who  is  the  cook  of  the 
establishment,  is  not  onlj  in  that  particular  an  artiste  worthy  of  unqualified 
approbation,  but  is  the  possessor  of  a  tenor  such  as  one  seldom  bears,  with  which 
he  does  not  refuse,  on  due  fiolicitation,  to  charm  his  guests. 


Italian  subject  as  our  trusty  Felice 


which  means  not  only  Victor  Em- 


enterprise  of  Italy;  and  it  is  bj  baring  appaarentiy  idiered  tbdr 
this  vast  body,  a  bodj  at  once  more  minds  and  made  their  necessities 
picturesque  and  more  real  than  the  known.  Bat  the  old  men  sit  still 
corresponding  class  in  England,  and  on  chance  benches,  with  their  itces 
not  by  the  usual  concomitants  of  re-  towards  the  altar,  some  glancing  up 
yolution,  the  peasants  and  the  no-  with  dim  eyes  as  the  strangers  en- 
bles,  that  Italy  has  changed  hands,  ter,  but  most  keeping  quite  stilL 
Melloni^s  sentiments  on  the  subject  What  can  they  be  doing  here  day 
of  taxation,  the  most  difiBcult  of  all  after  day  and  hour  aftcor  hour! 
subjects  to  a  people  unaccustomed  Perhaps  only  taking  shelter  frcxm 
to  personal  sacrifices,  were  such  as  the  hot  sun,  and  resting  their  weaiy 
would  have  filled  any  Chancellor  of  old  limbs  on  the  oonvenient  benches; 
the  Exchequer  with  gratitude  and  but  there  are  numberless  seats  out- 
admiration  ;  whereas  the  poor  Cap-  side,  where  there  is  something  going 
notes  groan,  not  blaming  Yitto-  on,  and  people  to  see  and  to. 
no  — ^rather,  on  the  whole,  feeling  Here  the  dim  old  twilight  souls  say 
a  kind  of  pride  in  him,  as  in  some  nothing  to  each  other.  They  cany 
kind  of  unknown  ogre,  who  has  no  rosaries  or  other  implements  of 
proved  his  right  to  the  kingdom  in  devotion,  but  sit  in  a  kind  of  mild 
the  primitive  way,  by  taking  when  torpor,  with  th^  &oes  to  the  altar, 
he  had  the  power — but  quite  un-  perhi^s  going  over  and  orer  the 
able  to  conceive  why  they  should  long  lives  wfaach  are  now  so  near 
pay  so  much  more  for  this  new  the  ending,  possibly  making  a  feeUe 
article,  which,  after  all,  at  a  level  of  darkling  attempt  to  trace  God's 
life  so  primitive  as  theirs,  is  a  ques-  guidance  in  them,  and  offering  a 
tion  important  enough  to  swallow  mute  thankfulness  or  a  mute  corn- 
up  a  good  many  more  visionary  plaint  to  the  sole  eye  which  sees ; 


As  we  thread  the  village  streets  the  spectacle  of  this  pale  old  age 
and  stairs  on  our  way  home,  pas  a-  finding  peaceful  refuge  unmolested 
ing  various  forlorn  couples  of  old  in  the  open  church,  which  is  veiy 
soldiers,  invalids  of  the  Italian  touching  to  look  at  In  England, 
army,  who  inhabit  the  lofty  cham-  and  above  all  in  Scotland,  the 
bers  of  the  old  Certosa,  or  Carthus-  chances  are  that  somebody  would 
ian  convent,  let  us  glance  into  try  to  teach  those  torpid  old  souls, 
tSie  cathedral  in  passing,  where  and  disturb  the  unspeakable  mos- 
at  this  moment,  with  voices  that  ings  in  which  they  spend  their 
rend  your  ears,  the  village  girls  are  feeble  remnants  of  life ;  bat  here 
singing  the  Ave  Maria.  This  volun-  they  are  left  to  themselves,  and  take 
tary  choir,  which  is  huddled  up  on  what  share  they  please,  or,  if  they 
its  knees  in  a  corner  of  the  church,  please,  no  share  at  all,  in  tiie  ser- 
and  sings,  or  rather  screams,  the  vices  going  on  at  the  altar.  And  the 
Virgin^s  litany  in  a  voice  something  Ave  Maria  shrills  out  from  the  cor- 
between  that  of  a  hoarse  ballad-  ner  chapel  at  the  present  moment, 
singer  and  a  peacock,  carries  on  its  without  eliciting  the  least  response 
devotion  unnoticed  by  any  one ;  from  these  spectatoro.  They  are  to 
but  in  the  body  of  the  church  are  be  found  throughout  Italy,  wher- 
seated  a  few  old  people,  principally  ever  one  goes ;  and  I  cannot  but 
old  men,  half  at  least  old  soldiers —  think  it  a  touching  and  tender 
passive,  patient  figures,  who  are  a1-  office  of  the  ever -open  church  to 
ways  to  be  found  here,  as  indeed  sfibrd  shelter  and  silence  to  these 
in  most  Italian  churches.  The  wo-  old  worn-out  souls, 
men  who  come  in  make  their  way  The  cathedral  itself  does  not  con- 
to  pray  at  some  special  shrine,  and  tain  anything  very  remarkable,  ex- 
when  they  have  made  their  rever-  cept  a  silver  bust  of  St  C«stanzo, 
ence  to  the  high  altar  go  away  again,  once  bishop  of  Capri,  which  the 


considerations. 


something  in 
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other  day  was  carried  in  piDcesaion  but  seldom,  and  by  appointment, 

to  his  <^ape],  attended  by  all  the  being  a  person  of  pretensions;  bul 

priests  and  half  the  women  of  the  his  wife,  to  whom  we  have  already 

riUagOL    That  was  the  great  festa  referred,    is   among    the  throng, 

of  the  island;   for  St  Gostanzo  When  the  little  boat  which  lands  tbfe 

(though  some  people  think  St  An-  passengers  approaches   the  beach* 

tonio  of  Padua  a  patron  more  gen-  this  crowd  rushes  upon  it  like  a 


the  protector  of  Capri,  haying  ar-  twice  in  Capri  of  hilting  such 
rested  the  Saracen  boats  in  the  old,  scanty  trousers  or  petticoats  as  it 
old  times,  which  were  coming  to  may  possess,  and  rushing  with 
sack  and  sUuigfater,  by  lifting  his  brown  shapely  limbs  knee-deep 
episcopal  arm,  and  holding  out  his  into  the  water  on  any  emergency; 
hand  to  ward  off  the  Tisitation.  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  a 
The  Saracois  could  not,  with  all  little  alarming  to  be  dragged  head* 
their  strivings,  get  a  boat's  length  long  out  of  the  boat  and  fought  for 
nearer  Capri  in  &ce  of  that  gesture,  by  a  crowd  of  nondescript  crea- 
more  potent  than  the  uplifted  arms  tares,  naked  and  wet  and  shin- 
of  Moses,  and  were  dispersed  and  ing  to  the  knee,  and  with  faces 
dashed  to  pieces  and  driven  to  sea,  gleaming  above  these  startling 
as  happens  habitually  to  the  op-  flesh- tints  with  eagerness  that  looks 
pressors  of  the  saints.  As  for  St  intent^  not  upon  conveying  you 
Gostanzo  himself,  he  looks  bland  safely  to  the  village,  but  upon  tear- 
bat  helpless  in  his  silver  image,  ing  you  piecemeal — you  and  your 
which,  being  cut  short  by  the  belongings.  But  there  is  not  the 
bnsast^  conveys  naturally  an  im-  least  occasion  for  alarm.  This  con- 
perfect  impression  of  the  beatified  tending  mob  has  just  been  gather- 
bishop;  but  all  the  same,  the  spec-  ing,  twenty  strong,  with  glowing 
tators  strewed  flowers  in  his  path,  cheeks  and  crisp  locks,  and  limbs 
and  crowded  his  chapel,  and  lighted  veiled  and  decorous^  round  the  two 
up  the  piazza  at  night  with  fire-  English  ladies  yonder  in  the  corner 
works  in  his  honour,  as  is  the  duty  of  the  rocks,  who  have  been  taking 
of  the  faithfuL  Except  these  fire-  a  lesson  in  spinning  while  they 
works  and  the  service  in  the  chapel,  waited  for  the  boat  Deft  Bosina, 
which  was  thronged  to  the  very  who  plucked  you  bodily  out  of  Mrs. 
door  with  kneeling  worshippers,  Feliciello's  hands,  rushed  with  the 
and  much  private  performance  upon  same  instinct  of  knowing  how,  like 
tiie  penny  whistle,  that  most  cher-  a  capable  soul  as  she  is,  to  snatch 
ished  of  Italian  toys,  I  am  not  out  of  the  wondering  owner's  grasp 
awaie  that  there  were  any  other  the  ready  distaff  and  give  the  need- 
means  of  excitement  at  the  festa ;  ful  instruction ;  and  the  Furies 
but  such  as  it  was,  it  answered  all  closed  around  and  applauded  the 
the  requirements  of  our  Capriotes,  learner's  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
who  are  a  contented  race.  twirl  the  spindle,  with  shouts  of 
AiUr  saying  so  much,  however,  of  good-humoured  laughter.  But  I 
the  beauties  of  Capri,  it  may  be  albw  they  are  terrific  when,  twenty 
well  to  warn  the  unwary  traveller  screaming  like  one,  they  catch  at 
of  the  perils  attending  the  arrival,  the  prow  of  the  boat  and  clutch  at 
When  the  slow  little  steamer  which  you  before  you  have  left  that  sanc- 
oomes  twice  a  wedk  f^om  Naples  tuary.  But  all  the  same  I  think  of 
("the  maladUtd^  Yapore,  at  which  thee  with  a  certain  regret,  Bosina 
Feliciello  swears  all  manner  of  pic-  mia,  swift  and  skilful  and  cheery — 
turesque  oaths)  steams  into  sight,  as  of  a  lost  opportunity;  for  in 
a  world  of  excited  people,  chiefly  good  hands  what  could  not  have 
women,  rush  with  their  donkeys  been  made  of  the  bright  capable 
to  the  Marina.     Feliciello  comes  creature  who  knew  so  well  how  to 


erally  useful)  is  in  right  and  justice 


horde  of  furies. 
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baadle  her  tools  f  and  it  requires 
no  such  handy  serviceable  brains 
as  those  she  carried  under  her  au- 
burn locks  to  convey  blocks  of 
stone  up  and  down  the  Capri  stairs — 
which  was  the  last  occupation 
we  saw  her  in.  It  was  she  who 
cidled  loudest  out,  of  the  benign 
crowd  who  watched  our  departing, 
the  "  Felice  viaggio,  presto  ritor- 
nol^^  of  primitive  kindness.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  Capri  the  Furies,  after 
the  first  assault,  grow  into  the  kind* 
iiest  domestic  sprites,  genial  and  fro- 
licsome, ready  to  enter  into  your 
humour,  though  not  without  a 
smile  at  the  odd  ideas  of  the  Fores- 
tieri,  who  know  no  better.  The  day 
after  your  landing  they  will  come 
round  you  with  their  little  baskets 
of  coral  like  old  friends;  and  if 
you  are  worthy  of  visiting  Capri, 
you  will  not  be  too  particular  about 
a  franc  or  two,  but  keep  the  pink 
morsels  of  coral  from  the  beach, 
and  the  round  shells  which  they 
call  the  eyes  of  Santa  Lucia,  in 
memory  of  one  of  the  loveliest 
little  atoms  of  stone  and  space 
which  God  has  planted  in  the  sea. 

Though,  to  be  sure,  you  might 
find  more  substantial  memorials  — 
like  that  sturdy  pilgrim-stafi^  for 
example,  stout  as  an  Irish  bludgeon, 
though  made  of  sentimental  myrtle, 
which  the  stalwart  Scottish  Signor, 
whose  length  of  limb  and  develop- 
ment of  muscle  made  Feliciello  for- 
get his  manners  in  admiration,  car- 
ries with  him  across  the  seas.  But 
these  are  the  private  negozio  of 
Santclla,  who  is  our  waiting-maid 
at  the  Villa  Quisisana — a  mild  and 
gentle  hunchback,  whose  face  has 
such  a  light  of  goodness  in  it  that 
it  does  one  more  good  to  look  at  her 
than  even  at  little  Chiara  in  Ana- 


capri,  the  little  beauty.  Gwitle 
deformed  creature  I  noiseless  and 
serviceable,  good  for  everything 
in  the  house,  bow  comes  it  that  the 
common  beauty  has  flowed  around 
her  like  a  perverse  stream,  and  left 
her  such  an  exception  f  It  is  hard 
to  be  the  exception — to  stand  whip- 
ping-boy for  the  world,  and  teach 
the  fair  and  glad  to  be  thankful  for 
their  advantages  by  tiie  spectacle 
of  one's  own  deformity  or  sorrow. 
But  thou  and  I,  good  Santella,  will 
shake  hands  on  that ;  and  I  wish  we 
all  bore  our  burdens  half  as  meekly 
and  sweetly  as  does  that  handmaiden 
of  the  good  God.  It  is  pleasant  at 
the  Villa  Qui- si-Sana,*  lectors  eari*' 
sima,  where  our  host  speaks  pure 
Italian  with  an  Edinburgh  accent, 
and  knows  everybody  one  knew  in 
the  early  ages  when  one  was  young 
and  liv^  among  one's  own  people. 
Go  there,  and  bring  us  word^ow 
the  vines  are  growing,  and  be  good 
to  Santella ;  and  look  at  the  cottage 
on  the  hill  under  the  sweetest 
shade  of  the  olive-trees,  from  which 
you  can  see  the  sun  set,  as  it  were 
by  stealth,  in  that  unthought-of 
break  round  the  lower  shoulder  of 
Monte  Solaro.  If  I  were  ever  rich 
and  secure  and  happy,  and  had  no 
longer  any  dread  in  my  heart  of 
this  dearest,  saddest,  murderous 
Italy,  it  is  there  I  would  go  and 
build  my  tower  of  vision :  but  that 
time  can  only  be  when  Italy  and 
Capri  have  celestial  names,  and  the 
City  of  God  has  come  down  out  of 
the  skies,  and  that  hard  division  is 
done  away  with  which  parts  heaven 
and  cartli;  for  I  cannot  think  the 
great  Creator,  even  to  outdo  it, 
could  destroy,  clean  out  of  know- 
ledge, the  lovehest  labours  of  His 
almighty  hands. 


*  We  understand  that  an  aocotint  of  the  history  and  antiquities,  indistinct  and 
much  eflaoed  as  these  are,  of  this  most  beautiful  and  interesting  island,  is  being 
prepared  by  Dr.  Clark  of  the  Villa  Quiaiaana,  oar  kind  and  careful  host. 
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DAY     AND  WIGHT. 

The  days  were  once  too  short  for  life  and  me — 

The  sunset  came  too  soon — the  lingering  dawn 

Awoke  the  world  too  late ;  the  longest  day 

Still  lacked  that  hour  supreme,  which,  flying  far 

On  the  horizon,  beckoned  as  it  fled, 

And  said,  "  I  come,  I  come  I  "  yet  came  not  yet, 

Though  longed  and  looked  for  still  from  day  to  day. 

Too  short  for  life — too  short  for  hopes  that  made 
Within  the  visible  form  a  larger  life — 
Too  short  for  all  the  joys  that  had  to  be 
Conceived,  and  planned,  and  fathomed  in  their  time. 
And  but  for  glories  sweet  of  stars  and  moon, 
And  dreams  that  were  more  sweet  than  any  stars, 
It  had  been  hard  to  suffer  the  long  night — 
The  silent  night,  that  neither  spoke  nor  stirred, 
But  with  the  shadow  of  its  folded  wings 
Shut  out  the  ardent  eyelids  from  the  day. 

Thus  was  it  on  the  other  side  of  Time ; 

While  yet  the  path  wound  dubious  up  the  heights 

Through  mists  that  flew  aside  as  the  winds  blew 

Betimes,  and  opened  up,  in  glimpses  sweet, 

A  royal  road  that  clomb  the  very  heavens — 

A  road  divine,  that,  still  ascending,  led 

O'er  virgin  heights  by  no  man  trcwl  before, 

And  vales  of  paradise,  where  vulgar  foot 

Had  ne'er  profaned  the  flowers  :  a  road  for  kings, 

Worthy  of  one  who  in  his  right  of  youth 

Was  heir  of  all  things  worthy,  and  was  bom 

To  be  all  that  was  possible  to  man. 

And  on  that  path  amid  the  rising  mists 
Great  figures  stood,  that,  veiled  from  head  to  foot, 
Waited  the  traveller's  coming ;  wondrous  shapes, 
On  whom  hot  Fancy  rushing  forth  before, 
Curious  of  all  things,  blazoned  hasty  names. 
Love  this,  and  that  one  Joy  ;  and  one  beyond — 
One  later  come,  and  of  more  awful  form — 
•  Grief:  but  all  veiled,  the  foremost  like  the  last 

And  on  this  road  there  was  no  need  of  night. 
The  hours  were  tedious  that  detained  and  sealed 
The  curious  eyes,  and  hasty  lips,  and  heart. 
That  kept  the  van,  and  ever  marched  before. 
No  need  of  night ;  but  only  light,  and  space. 
And  time,  to  be  all,  see  all,  learn  and  know 
The  sweet  and  bitter  of  each  unknown  thing, 
And  of  all  mysteries  the  soul  and  heart 

Now  it  is  changed :  up  to  the  mountain-head 
Now  have  wo  climbed  apace,  both  life  and  I. 
The  mists  are  all  dispersed,  the  pathway  clear, 
And  they  who  wuted  on  the  toejd  have  laid 
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Their  Yeils  aside,  and  v^  they  know  are  known. 
The  very  air  that  breathes  about  the  height 
Has  grown  articulate,  and  speaks  plain  words, 
Instead  of  the  dear  murmurs  of  old  time, 
And  of  all  mysteries  there  lasts  but  one. 

All  things  are  changed ;  but  this  most  changed  of  all. 
That  I  have  learned  the  busy  day  by  heart, 
And  lived  my  hour,  and  seen  the  marvels  fade, 
And  all  the  glooms  have  oped  their  hearts  to  me, 
And  given  their  secrets  forth.    I  have  withdrawn 
The  veil  from  Love^d  fair  face,  and  Joy  has  flashed 
Upon  my  soul  the  sunshine  of  his  eyes, 
And  Grief  has  wrapped  me  in  his  bitter  cloak  ; 
And,  pausing  in  the  midway  of  my  life, 
Like  him  who  once  scaled  heaven  and  fathomed  heU, 
The  path  obscure"^  and  wild  has  made  me  fear. 

So  now,  if  there  be  any  praise  to  say, 
Or  song  to  sing,  'tis  of  the  tender  night — 
The  ni^t  that  hushes  to  her  silent  breast 
All  weary  heads,  and  hides  all  tears,  and  stills 
The  outcries  of  the  earth.    The  watchful  days 
Gaze  in  my  eyes  like  spies  of  fate,  and  laugh 
My  poor  pretence  at  patience  all  to  scorn ; 
But  ni^ht  comes  soft  like  angels  out  of  heaven. 
And  hides  me  from  the  spying  of  the  light 

And  I  were  glad,  if  ever  glad  I  were. 

To  think  a  day  was  done,  and  so  could  be 

No  more,  by  any  power  in  earth  or  heaven^ 

Exacted  o^er  again  ;  and  Night  and  Sleep 

Hold  wide  the  darkling  doorways  of  escape 

From  life  and  the  hard  world :  well  might  it  chance 

They  should  shut  close  behind  my  flying  feet 

So  fiist  as  never  more  to  ope  again. 

So  might  I  wake  e'er  I  was  half  aware 

Among  the  4kngels  in  the  fhithful  heavens, 

And  ope  my  eyes  upon  the  Master's  face, 

And,  following  the  dear  guidance  of  his  smile, 

Find  in  my  arms  again  what  I  had  lost: 

Such  are  the  gentle  chances  of  the  night 

But  the  light  morning  comes  and  wakes  the  world. 
And,  swift  dispersing  all  the  dews  and  clouds. 
Comes  to  my  bed  and  rouses  me  once  more 
To  take  my  burden  up ;  and  with  keen  eyes 
Inquisitive,  that  search  into  my  soul, 
Keeps  watch  upon  me  while  I  slowly  flt 
To  my  galled  neck  the  aching  yoke  again — 
As  curious  to  behold  how  souls  are  moved — 
And  mocks,  and  says :    Not  yet  escaped  ?  not  yet 


*  "  Kel  mezzo  del  cammin  di  nostra  vita 
Mi  ritrovai  per  una  Belva  oseura 
Gbe  la  diritta  via  era  sroarrtta 
Aht  quanto  a  dir  qtial  era  d  cosa  dura 
Qaeeta  selva  selmggta  ed  aapra  e  forte 
Che  nel  pinsier  rinnova  la  paura  I " 


Escaped  f  take  up  thy  cross  f  and  thus  I  rise 
And  bind  my  cross  upon  me  eyermore. 

This  5s  the  very  mom,  the  selfsame  mom, 
That  was  so  bright  of  old ;  the  gladsome  day, 
That  to  mj  neighbour  with  a  friendly  voice 
Says  sweet,    Arise  1  arise !  the  sun  is  up, 
And  life  waits  smiling  at  the  chamber  door;'^ 
For  I  am  not  so  rapt  in  my  poor  woes 
As  to  suppose  the  cheerful  world  has  grown 
Dim  with  my  shadow.    *Tis  enough  to  say, 
I  am  so  deep  discouraged  with  my  life, 
Althongb  I  have  but  tbrid  the  maze  half-way, 
That  the  fair  daylight  smiles  and  strikes  at  me 
Iiike  one  who,  learned  in  all  ikmiliar  ways 
Of  love,  turns  traitor ;  and  the  rapid  hours 
Have  none  so  sweet  as  that  which  brings  the  dark : 
Night,  that  can  blur  the  boundaries  of  time, 
And  open  graves,  and  build  the  fallen  house. 
And  light  the  household  lamp  that  burns  no  more. 

'Twas  sweet  to  live  when  life  was  fresh  and  young ; 

It  would  be  sweet  to  live  if  life  was  old, 

And  watob,  while  the  fiunt  current  ebbed  its  last, 

With  calm  dim  eyes  through  softened  mists  of  age, 

The  heavenly  headlands  heaving  slow  in  sight 

But,  pausing  thus  upon  the  mountain-top. 

To  see  the  dizzy  turnings  wind  below 

All  clear  and  bare,  with  nought  that  can  be  hid ; 

To  know  that  Love,  fled  from  the  world,  can  pass 

Into  a  helpless  longing  after  love ; 

To  know  that  Joy  flames  his  angel  wings 

A  moment  in  the  sunshine,  and  is  gone ; 

To  know— oh  heaviest  knowledge  of  the  whole  I — 

That  Sorrow  kills  not,  and  that  life  holds  fkst 

Its  sordid  thread  long  after  murderous  blows 

Have  made  of  it  a  very  life-in-death. 

All  this  to  know ;  yet,  to  the  distant  west 

Turning  a  steady  eountenance,  to  resume 

The  toilsome  way,  and  bear  the  bitter  cross : 

The  martyr's  passicA  were  less  hard  to  bear. 

And  thbk  ye  not  the  darkling  night  is  dear 
To  one  with  this  chill  landscape  in  his  eyes  f 
The  gloom  that  blots  the  weary  pathway  out, 
And  the  dear  sleep,  which  still  'tis  possible 
Might  steal  the  traveller  unawares  to  heaven  f 

Thus  nightly  to  the  tender  night  I  make 

A  welcome  m  my  heart  as  sweet  as  death. 

Though  sometimes  sad  as  dying.   Oh  good  night ! 

Beau&'ul  night  t  that  in  thy  dewy  hand 

Dost  hold  one  sweet  small  blessing  like  a  star ; 

By  this  dear  gifl  I  am  by  times  b^;uiled, 

Id  all  my  heaviness  and  weariness. 

To  hold  myself  beloved  of  God  ;  for  God 

Gives  (He  bm  mad     flis  beloved  deep. 
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THE    MAN    AND    THE  MONKBT. 


When  I  was  at  the  siege  of  Qib- 
raltar— 

"I  say,  old  fellow  

I  appeal  for  protection  to  the 
chair,  (ffear^  hear.)  When  I  was 
at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  my  post 
was  for  some  time  in  the  Queen^s 
Battery,  which  immediately  fronted 
the  besiegers'  works.  It  was  my 
special  duty  to  acquire  as  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  those  works,  their 
armament,  position,  defences,  and 
progress,  as  it  was  possible  to  ob- 
tain by  constant  observation  and  a 
very  middling  spy-glass,  while  en- 
veloped in  dust  and  smoke,  choked 
with  sulphur,  and  exposed  to  inces- 
sant compliments  of  shot  and  shell. 
The  knowledge  thus  obtained  I  had 
the  honour  of  imparting  to  our  gal- 
lant Lieutenant-Governor,  General 
Boyd,  when  he  came  out  to  the 
front  from  time  to  time.  This  cir- 
cumstance procured  for  me  the  glo- 
rious distinction  of  going  out  as 
guide  when  we  made  a  sortie  by 
night  for  the  purpose  of  surprising 
the  enemy's  works,  burning  and 
destroying  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  the 
sortie ;  you  will  find  all  about  it 
in  Drinkwater.  Let  me  only  say 
that  it  proved  a  real  surprise  to  the 
enemy ;  their  works  were  rained, 
their  guns  spiked,  and  their  ap- 
proaches in  a  corresponding  degree 
retarded,  which  was  just  what  we 
wanted. 

The  affair  was  nearly  over,  their 
gabions  along  the  whole  front  were 
in  a  blaze ;  but  though  outnum- 
bered at  our  point  of  attack,  the 
enemy  fought  stoutly,  and  a  good 
deal  of  savage  skirmishing  was  still 
going  on.  I  was  in  the  thick  of  a 
regular  mlUe^  hard  knocks  at  close 
quarters,  when  my  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  diminutive  French- 
man, an  officer  in  splendid  uniform, 
who  was  doing  chivalrous  deeds,  as 
if  he  fancied  his  own  arm  might 
yet  restore  the  lost  combat  He 
was  a  mere  pigmy ;  and  his  plucki- 


ness  had  so  won  upon  our  fellows 
that  .they  were  bent  upon  effecting 
an  obiect  to  which  his  own  valour 
was  the  only  obstacle — that  of  tak- 
ing him  idive.  Flourishing  his 
sword,  he  skipped  about,  facing  every 
point  of  the  compass  in  succession, 
and  thrusting,  w^ith  loud  cries  of 
defiance,  at  every  one  that  ap- 
proached him.  "Don't  kill  him!" 
the  men  cried.  "Take  him  alive; 
don't  hurt  the  little  chap;"  though 
the  little  chap  had  already  disabled 
a  sergeant  and  a  private  who  had 
ventured  too  near  him.  I  shouted, 
taking  off  my  hat  and  entreating 
him  for  his  own  sake  to  surrender : 
it  was  clear,  indeed,  that  he  had  no 
chance  left  but  either  to  be  taken 
prisoner  or  to  bite  the  dust  He 
returned  my  salute,  but  still  main- 
tained the  defensive,  spinning  round 
and  round,  and  lungii^  at  the  hori- 
zon* As  we  had  done  our  work, 
and  it  was  high  time  to  get  back 
to  our  linds  lest  Uie  enemy  should 
attack  us  in  force,  I  began  to  fear 
it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to 
save  the  little  Frenchman's  life. 
Our  men,  too,  were  beginning  to 
lose  patience,  and  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  close  upon  him  with  fixed 
bayonets ;  in  which  case,  though  he 
might  very  possibly  have  set  his 
mark  upon  one  or  two  more  of 
them,  the  oonsequenees  to  hii^elf 
might  have  been  far  from  agreeable. 
At  that  moment,  and  just  as  I  was 
thinking,  as  a  last  efifort,  of  trving 
what  I  could  do  hy  approaching 
him  in  person,  he  seemed  to  awake 
suddenly  to  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  peril,  rushed  towards  me,  threw 
down  his  sword,  clasped  his  hands, 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  drop- 
ped on  his  knees  at  my  feet. 

He  was  my  prisoner;  —  a  very 
grand  capture,  to  be  sure.  In  an 
instant  he  became  cahn,  gentleman- 
ly, and  garrulous.  Walking  with 
me  side  by  side  as  our  party  with- 
drew, he  was  kind  enough  to  com- 
mence a  perpetual  stream  of  talk, 
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which  lasted  all  tho  way,  and  in 
which  he  found  time  to  tell  me 
who  he  was,  and  all  about  his  own 
family  and  history  ;  how  he  had 
ibnght  In  many  battles,  and  always 
came  off  with  more  glory  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  combatants  together  ; 
not  forgetting  to  mention  how 
much  sooner  Gibraltar  would  have 
fallen — it  was  sure  to  fall  at  last — 
had  only  his  suggestions  been  ap- 
preciated as  they  deserved.  He 
begged  to  assure  me  that  he  was  a 
person  of  great  importance.  He 
bore,  as  he  was  pleased  to  state,  the 
name  of  Montmaur ;  and  his  nom- 
de-guerre^  by  an  inversion  of  the 
syllables,  was  Mormon.  He  was  of 
noble  birth,  and  turned  of  thirty; 
but  his  distinguished  talents  and 
acquirements  in  the  art  of  war, 
known  throughout  Europe  and  uni- 
versally recognised  in  the  French 
service,  had  so  excited  the  envy  of 
bis  military  superiors  that  they  had 
succeeded  by  Jinesss  in  preventing 
his  rising  to  a  higher  grade  than 
that  of  lieutenant  in  a  regiment  of 
the  line.  / 

The  next  day,  when  M.  de  Mont- 
maur was  presented  before  the  Gov- 
vernor,  his  Excellency  seemed  a  little 
nonplussed.  To  shut  up  a  diminu- 
tire  object  like  that  in  durance 
would  have  looked  absurd  ;  one 
would  as  soon  have  thought  of  im- 
prisoning a  tomtit.  Formally  to 
parole  him  would  have  been  for- 
mality in  a  matter  of  no  importance 
—always  better  let  alone.  The  re- 
sult was  that,  having  far  weightier 
matters  to  attend  to,  bis  Excellency 
let  the  business  stand  over,  and 
ended  by  doing  nothing  ;  so  that  M. 
de  Montmaur  remained  a  prisoner 
at  large.  He  rather  attached  him- 
self to  me,  as  his  first  English  ac- 
quaintance, and,  so  far  as  garrison 
regulations  permitted,  used  to  fol- 
low me  about  everywhere.  The 
consequence  was,  that  my  brother 
officers  were  accustomed  to  speak 
of  him  as  my  'Mittle  dog  Mormon." 

Among  the  officers  he  soon  be- 
came popular.  I  had  given  due 
publicity  to  his  gallantry  when  cap- 
tured, and  that  was  quite  sufficient 


to  place  him  on  a  good  footing  with 
military  men.  Besides  this,  he  was 
good-humoured,  clever,  and  always 
lively  ;  could  take  a  joke,  and  repay 
it  with  interest  As  a  musician, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  he 
was  decidedly  above  par  ;  when 
casualties  were  brought  in  from  the 
batteries,  he  was  handy  in  assisting 
the  surgeons  ;  and  in  fencing,  dano- 
ingy  and  cookery  we  soon  found 
out  that  he  equalled  the  most  highly 
educated  of  his  own  accomplished 
countrymen.  The  consequence  was, 
that  M.  de  Montmaur  was  a  wel- 
come guest  at  every  mess ;  and 
whenever  an  adventurous  settee 
brought  us  fruit,  or  vegetables,  or 
fish,  or  fresh  meat,  he  was  specially 
invited  to  share  the  feast  If  he 
sometimes  talked  big,  either  about 
his  prowess,  his  military  attain- 
ments, his  extraordinary  adven- 
tures, his  •hairbreadth  escapes,  his 
varied  accomplishments,  or  his  in- 
numerable conquests  among  the 
fair,  this  only  added  to  our  amuse- 
ment ;  his  vanity  was  so  open- 
hearted  that  we  liked  him  all  the 
better.  His  more  extravagant  sal- 
lies were  generally  received  with 
cheers,  shouts  of  laughter,  and  much 
thumping  on  the  table,  all  which  he 
took  to  his  own  credit,  probably 
unconscious  that  the  said  thumping 
was  a  grim  regimental  pun,  practi- 
cally and  conventionally  signifying 

That's  a  thumper  I "  When  he 
had  succeeded  in  eliciting  a  vocifer- 
ous demonstration,  he  always  went 
home  to  his  quarters  in  a  high  state 
of  exhilaration. 

In  the  garrison,  however,  we  had 
one  individual,  with  whom  M.  de 
Montmaur,  though  it  was  not  his 
own  fault,  never  established  ami- 
cable relations.  This  was  a  foreign 
officer  in  our  service  ;  he  was  from 
the  north  of  Europe — a  Captain 
Schnaub,  who,  though  he  wanted 
neither  courage  nor  capacity,  had 
certainly  failed  in  making  himself 
generally  popular  amongst  us.  Ho 
was  a  tall,  large,  powerful  man,  his 
stoutness  almost  verging  on  corpu- 
lency. His  manner  was  rough,  so 
were    his    jdces.  Unfortunately, 


also,  he  viewed  all  Frenchmen  with 
hostility,  and  this  feeling  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  exhibiting,  ex- 
cept towards  M.  de  Montmaur, 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  treat- 
ing as  ignominiously  as  the  general 
feding  of  the  garrison  would  per- 
mit To  me  our  little  prisoner  had 
mentioned  the  subject  more  than 
once,  pompously  remarking  that  he 
feared  he  should  be  under  the  pain- 
fUl  necessity  of  teaching  "ce  cher 
Gapitaine  Se-che-naubbe a  lesson 
in  "politesse." 

At  length,  in  M.  de  Montmaur*s 
opinion,  the  time  for  administering 
this  very  necessary  lesson  arrived, 
and  he  communicated  with  me  in 
due  form.  He  commenced  the 
conference     by    intimating  that, 

though  little  in  stature,  he  was 
as  brave  as  a  lion." 

To  this  I  merely  responded  by  a 
bow.  He  next  went  on  to  state 
that  ''his  sense  of  honour  was  not 
inferior  to  his  bravery.^* 

In  short,  seeing  that  he  had  a 
communication  to  make,  and  was 
taking  a  very  roundabout  way  of 
coming  to  the  point,  I  brought  him 
to  it  at  once.  He  then  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  moment  had  at 
length  arrived,  when,  without  ap- 
pearing either  captious  or  precipitate 
— he  would  like  to  see  the  individual, 
present  company  excepted,  whose 
discretion  and  amiability  came  any- 
thing next  his  own — he  felt  himself 
free  to  terminate  a  long  series  of  in- 
solences. Observing  next  the  sea- 
wall, he  said,  a  party  of  ofScers  in 
conversation,  among  them  **ce  cher 
Gapitaine  Se-che-naubbe,"  he  had 
been  impelled  by  that  courtesy 
which  so  eminently  distinguished 
him  to  approach  and  salute  them. 
His  salute  was  politely  and  smilingly 
returned  by  the  whole  party,  with 
one  exception.  "  Ge  cher  Gapitaine  " 
gave  no  token  of  recognition  ;  nay, 
worse,  actually  held  up  a  key,  and 
looked  at  him  through  it,  as  if  it 
had  been  an  eyeglass,  thereby  con- 
veying the  offensive  imputation  that 
he  was  so  diminutive,  so  insignifi- 
cant, as  not  to  be  discernible  by  the 
naked  eye.    This  raised  a  laugh 


among  tho  gentlemen  present ;  and, 
more  offensive  still,  the  laugh  was 
taken  up  and  audibly  re-echoed  by 
certain  non  -  commissioned  officers 
and  privates  who  were  standing  not 
far  off.  For  this  insult  M.  de  Mont- 
maur  felt  himself  entitled  to  prompt 
satisfaction. 

'*Well,"  said  I,  "you  state  the  ' 
case  as  a  party  interested.  Before 
pronouncing  on  it,  I  should  like  to 
ascertain  the  impression  of  one  or 
two  of  the  officers  present  Gon- 
sidering  that  you  and  I  have  been 
so  much  together,  and  that  it  was 
I,  moreover,  who  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  your  surrender,  I  shall 
view  the  insult,  if  any  was  intended, 
as  offered  to  myself.  The  quarrel  in 
that  case  will  be  mine  ;  I  am  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  Gaptain  will  owe  sa- 
tisfaction.'* (Such,  in  those  days  of 
duelling,  were  our  notions  of  honour.) 

*'Ah,*'  cried  the  little  French- 
man, *'  that  is  brave !  that  is  noble  ! 
that  is  just  exactly  what  I  knew 
you  would  say  I  But  I  have  anti- 
cipated your  chivalrous  sentiments 
by  ^ual  chivalry  on  my  own  part 
My  challenge  is  already  sent ;  I  de- 
spatched it  an  hour  ago  ;  and  I  have 
the  Gaptain*s  acceptance  in  my 
pocket  The  only  favour,  there- 
fore, which  I  now  ask,  is  your  ob- 
liging company  as  tny  friend.*' 

The  affair  came  off ; — the  weapons 
rapiers ;  the  time,  that  same  after- 
noon ;  the  field  of  slaughter,  a  re- 
tired spot  beyond  the  barracks,  and 
not  far  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  Rock.  Nevertheless,  the  buiii- 
ness  having  got  wind,  a  few  officers 
lounged  down  to  see ;  and  several 
other  persons,  civilians  as  well  as  sol- 
diers, stood  looking  on  at  a  distance. 

The  parties  being  placed,  a  few 
thrusts  were  exchanged  without 
effect  The  Gaptain  looked  sulky 
enough.  It  was  evident  he  keenly 
felt  his  ridiculous  position  ;  he,  the 
biggest  man  in  the  garrison,  stuck 
up  vis-a-vu  in  mortal  combat  with 
the  least  The  poor  man  fenced  as 
if  he  couldn't  help  himsel£  The 
little  Frenchman,  on  the  contrary, 
was  all  activity  and  enterprise.  At 
lengthy  alter  a  brisk  passage  of 
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arms,  the  two  stood  faeing  each 
other  for  a  few  seconds  in  perfect 
stiUnesa,  their  swords  berely  touch- 
ing at  their  extremities.  Suddenly 
the  little  Frenofaman  swelled  to 
twice  his  natural  size,  stamped, 
shouted  Hah  1 "  sprang  forward  a 
jard,  sprang  back  again.  It  was 
*  done' in  the  twinkling  of  an  ey& 
There  he  stood,  just  in  his  fbrmer 
attitude,  as  though  he  had  never 
mored.  At  first  I  was  not  aware 
of  any  result ;  but  three  inches  of 
his  sword  had  taken  effect,  just  as 
surely  as  when  a  spider,  haying 
netted  a  wasp,  jumps  at  him,  nips, 
and  jumps  away  again.  The  Cap- 
tain had  got  an  ugly  progue  in  his 
sword-arm,  between  wrist  and  elbow. 
The  first  token  was,  that  he  used 
some  shocking  bad  langu^;  next, 
he  turned  deadly  pale;  then  his 
sword  gradually  went  down,  down, 
down;  then  the  weapon  fell  from 
his  grasp — ^he  could  hold  it  no  lon- 
ger. M.  de  Montmaur,  scorning  to 
profit  by  his  success,  bowed  politely 
to  bia  antagonist,  thanked  him  for 
the  honour  of  ^^dis  meeting,^*  and 
expressed  himself    perfect  satisfy." 

The  Captain  was  taken  away  by 
his  second,  growling  thunder,  and 
folk>wed  by  the  doctor.  The  offi- 
cers present,  with  whom  he  was  far 
from  popular,  were  not  sorry  that 
he  had  got  a  lesson,  and  sur- 
rounded Uie  Tictor.  A  few  words 
commendatory  of  M.  de  Mont- 
maur's  pluck  and  skill  took  such 
an  effect  that  the  little  lieutenant 
was  quite  beside  himself  He  ges- 
ticulated, he  wept.  He  called  all 
Olympus  to  witness  that  no  insult, 
howerer  gross,  should  ever  induce 
him  henceforth  to  draw  bis  sword, 
in  single  combat,  against  the  Brit- 
ish uniform ;  and  in  proof  of  his 
sincerity  he  entreated,  he  implored, 
that  some  one  present  would  only 
hare  the  kindness  to  kick  him  or 
pull  his  nose,  and  see  if  he  wouldn't 
take  it  like  a  lamb.  To  prevent  his 
making  a  more  complete  ass  of  him- 
self^  I  got  him  off  the  fidd,  gave  him  an 
eariy  supper,  with  only  a  short  allow- 
ance of  grog,  and  sent  him  to  bed. 
Captain  Schnaub,  who,  with  all 


his  little  peculiarities  of  character, 
was  a  aealous  officer,  appeared  at  his 
post  on  the  third  day  with  a  slung 
arm,  and  in  a  fortnight  was  welL 

So  ends  the  first  part  of  my 
story.  Much  obliged;  no  more 
wine,  ril  trouble  you  for  a  little  of 
THAT.  Thanks ;  only  half  a  tumbler 
— ^thank  you,  thank  you.  Til  just 
light  another  agar,  and  proceed. 


Meanwhile  the  siege  went  on. 
Compared  with  their  prodigious 
expenditure  of  powder  and  shot,  the 
enemy  did  us  very  little  damage; 
and  the  whole  garrison  felt  con- 
vinced that,  unless  provisions  should 
fail,  which  they  never  did  entirely, 
we  could  keep  out  our  foes  from 
the  fortress  for  whatever  time  they 
chose  to  remain  before  it  Mean- 
while, vainglorious  and  lively  as 
ever,  M.  de  Mountmaur  remained 
with  us;  simply,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause the  besiegers  had  no  prison- 
er of  ours  to  exchange  for  him ;  or, 
if  they  had  a  prisoner,  preferred  ex- 
changing him  for  some  one  else. 

In  process  of  time,  as  the  siege 
proceeded,  my  post  and  duties  were 
altered.  There  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  certain  residents  in  Gib- 
raltar, Spantardi!,  or  others  who 
favoured  the  foe,  were  in  the  habit 
of  concealing  themselves  in  the 
rough  ground  about  the  summit  <^ 
the  Rock,  and  from  that  elevated 
position  making  signals  to  their 
friends  outride  both  by  day  and 
night  One  or  two  delinquents  were 
caught  and  hanged.  I  had  it  in 
charge  to  look  after  this  class  of 
offenders,  while  taking  also  the 
general  superintendence  of  our 
posts  along  the  summit,  and  seeing 
that  our  men  there  stationed  had 
their  eyes  about  them.  Treachery 
is  easy  in  a  place  besieged,  simply 
because  everybody  takes  it  for 
granted  that  ererybody  else  is  on 
the  alert,  and  therefore  gives  him- 
self no  trouble.  It  was  also  my 
duty  to  take  note  of  all  the  enemy's 
movements,  and  to  report  upon 
them  aa  occasion  required.  The 
arrangement^  00  fitf  as  it  concexned 
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myself^  was  not  quite  to  the  liking 
of  M.  de  Mantmaur,  who  ezprej^sed 
his  regret  that  so  much  of  my  time 
was  occopied  on  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Rock,  which  to  him,  as  a  pri- 
soner, from  prudential  considera- 
tions, were  forbidden  ground. 

One  fine  day,  when  I  was  making 
my  observations  at  the  Rock  Guard, 
a  position  which  vertically  domi- 
nated the  enemy's  lines,  I  was 
unexpectedly  joined  by  Captain 
Schnaub.  He  was  off  duty,  and 
had  come  up  to  look  about  him. 
Learning  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
visiting  the  Signal-House,  another 
station  on  very  high  ground,  he 
intimated  an  intention  of  going 
there  too.  I  merely  remarked  that 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  his  company. 

"You  will  not  have  that,"  he 
replied,  in  his  rough  way.  "We 
shall  go  by  different  paths." 

"How  so?"  I  asked.  "I  know 
of  but  one  path  that  is  available 
from  where  we  are — that  along  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  It  is  not  so 
smooth  as  a  gravel-walk,  but  it  leads 
from  end  to  end." 

**You  know  of  but  one?"  said 
he  ;  "  but  I  know  of  two.  Go  you 
by  the  summit,  if  you  prefer  it;  I 
shall  go  by  the  back  of  the  Rock." 

He  spoke  in  a  tone  of  bravado. 
Most  i^ople  are  aware  that  the  east 
side,  or  '*back  of  the  Rock,"  is  a 
tremendous  precipice.  Formerly, 
on  the  face  of  this  precipice,  there 
were  certain  narrow  paths  chiefly 
frequented  by  goats,  and  forming 
a  communication,  such  as  it  was, 
between  the  eastern  base  of  the 
Rock  and  its  summit.  But  one  of 
these  paths  having  at  a  previous 
siege  been  actually  made  available 
by  the  enemy,  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  scarping  the  Rock ;  and 
though  there  still  remained  one  or 
two  similar  paths  —  that  is,  blind 
paths,  as  they  might  be  called  — 
paths  which  led  down  from  the 
summit  at  one  point,  and  up  again 
at  another  —  not  a  single  communi- 
cation between  summit  and  base 
had  escaped  obliteration.  Those 


remaining  paths  I  well  knew,  and 
had  occasionally  tried;  but  it  was 
ticklish  work.  You  looked  up  on 
the  blank  wall  of  a  precipice,  and 
down  on  the  Mediterranean ;  a 
single  false  step  would  be  destruc- 
tion. To  the  gallant  Captain,  the 
very  bulk  and  breadth  of  his  cor- 
poreal presence  rendered  his^  pro-  ' 
posed  expedition  doubly  dangerous. 
There  was  every  reason  to  fear, 
even  upon  mechanical  principles, 
that  his  centre  of  gravity  would 
overlap  the  line  of  safety  at  certain 
awkward  points;  and  in  the  mild- 
est manner  I  ventured  to  hint  that 
he  would  find  the  usual  path  safer 
as  well  as  more  pleasant. 

"To  you  it  maybe,"  he  replied, 
scomfiilly,  "but  not  to  me.  Let 
me  tell  you,  sir,  I  have  scaled  moan- 
tains  to  which  this  Rock  is  a  mole- 
hill. I  have  a  good  head,  and  [ 
shall  go.  Take  your  own  way,  and 
give  me  leave  to  take  mine.  I 
don't  ask  you  to  go  with  me,  and  I 
wouldn't  advise  it" 

A  boring,  boastful  man  little  im- 
agines how  disagreeable  he  makes 
himself,  even  to  those  who  wish 
him  well.  In  this  case  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said.  The 
Captain,  disappearing  over  the 
ridge,  looked  very  much  like  a  man 
stepping  down  into  vacancy. 

Pursuing  my  course  from  the 
Rock  Guard  towards  the  Signal- 
House,  I  had  covered  about  half 
the  distance  when  I  heard  a  human 
voice.  At  that  solitary  elevation  it 
sounded  odd.  Whence  did  it  come  ? 
It  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  left 
or  ridge  of  the  Rock.  So  I  it  was 
the  Captain.  Nothing  visible  but 
his  head ;  he  spoke  in  his  usual  gruff 
key,  somewhat  tremulous,  though  : 

"  Here  I    Lend  a  hand." 

I  helped  him  up.  He  was  blowsed, 
and  prodigiously  sweated ;  we  wonH 
say  frightened,  but,  to  use  to  tiie  mild- 
est term,  a  little  "  excited." 

He  spoke  vindictively.  "You 
didn't  tell  me  I  should  meet  any- 
thing !  Couldn't  go  forward,  couldn*t 
go  back;  and  only  the  breadth  of 
a  knife-board  I  There  I  was  I  Much 
obliged  to  you! " 
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''A  goat?"  I  asked. 


Now  please  to  tell  me  all  particn- 


It  waa  well  known  in  the  garri-  lars." 
son,  and  the  Captain  must  have  The  Captain,  somewhat  toned 
known  it  too,  that  the  goats  which  down  hy  the  idea  of  telling,  hegan 
browse  on  the  Rock,  in  going  from  to  narrate.  For  some  distance  he 
one  part  of  the  Rock  to  the  other,  do  made  his  way  along  the  path  with 
oocasiionaHy  use  those  knife-board  "  no  obstruction,  save  only  the  want 
paths  along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  of  additional  space.  One  arm 
and  when  two  of  them  meet,  as  brushed  against  a  perpendicular 
there  is  no  room  to  pass,  and  the  wall  of  lofty  rock,  the  other  hung 
outsider  would  infallibly  beprecipi-  free  over  the  abyss.  He  owned  he 
tated,  one  lies  down,  and  the  other  didn't  like  it ;  but  his  coolness  and 
walics  oyer  him.  This  led  me  to  determination,  not  to  mention  the 
fancythatai;oat  had  met  the  Captain,  impossibility  of  turning  back,  car- 
and  that  either  he  had  laid  himself  ried  him  forward.  Just  as  he  had 
along  to  be  walked  over  by  the  goat,  got  round  a  projecting  ridge,  which, 
or  the  goat  had  done  as  much  for  him.  once  passed,  return  was  hopeless, 
Nonsense  goat ! "  he  exclaimed,  what  do  you  think  he  saw  in  the 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  goat  ?  No,  path  before  him  ?  An  enormous 
sir  I  not  a  goat ;  a  baboon."  baboon !  yes  sir ;  not  an  ape,  a 
''Met  you  at  the  back  of  the  baboon.  What  was  to  be  done? 
Rock  ?  Oh,  one  of  the  Gibraltar  He  could  not  go  back,  and  the  ba- 
apes,  I  suppose.  They  hide  up  boon  would  not  Passing  was  im- 
here  among  the  crags  and  crevices ;  possible.  There  they  stood  for 
bat  I  never  met  one  yet  in  that  path,  some  seconds,  each  looking  daggers 
or  in  any  like  it."  at  the  other.  It  was  a  question  of 
When  anything  disagreeable  has  life  and  death  I  Presently  the  ba- 
occurred,  it  is  quite  natural  that  we  boon  began  to  grin — grinned  me- 
ahould  feel  thoroughly  out  of  tem*  nacingly — ^raised  himself  erect  on 
per  with  everybody,  and  just  in  the  his  hind-legs,  and  grinned  again, 
humour  for  wre;jking  our  vengeance  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  gave  an- 
on somebody,  and  so  quairelling  other  grin!  The  Captain  could 
with  the  first  person  we  meet  easily  have  pitched  the  beast  over 
Such  seemed  to  be  the  Captain's  the  ledge,  but  in  so  doing  might  he 


^'Sir,*'  said  he,  fiercely,  **I  did  over  himself  ?  At  this  moment,  a 
not  say  an  ape;  I  said  a  baboon—  bright  idea  occurring  to  the  Cap- 
and  a  pretty  big  one  too — full  the  tain's  mind,  he  made  a  slight  move- 
size  of  the  Governor^  wolf  dog.  ment  downwards  with  his  hand, 
Not  so  big  a  baboon,  though,  as  hoping  that  the  beast  would  do  as 
some  I  have  seen,"  he  added,  with  goats   do   under   similar  circum- 


I  was  on  duty,  and  didn't  want  path,  in  order  that  he,  the  Captain, 
to  quarrel.  Come,"  said  I,  laugh-  might  walk  over  him.  The  baboon 
ing,  and  eyeing  his  portly  person,  took  no  notice.  What  remained  ? 
**wo  won't  dispute  which  baboons  Only  that,  as  the  baboon  would 
are  the  biggest,  or  which  donkeys,  not,  the  Captain  must  According- 
I  grant  it  There  is  one  species  of  ly  (ihis  part  of  the  adventure  the 
apes  on  the  Rock  which  is  consider-  Captain  narrated  with  a  consider- 
ably larger  than  the  common  sort,  able  amount  of  self  vindication),  the 
and  which,  therefore,  may  perhaps  Captain  laid  himself  along  at  full 
be  pr«>perly  called  baboons.  Well,  length,  and  the  baboon  walked  over 
in  pairing  along  that  perilous  path,  him.  So  they  parted ;  each  went  his 
one  of  those  baboons  met  you.  It  own  way;  and  the  Captain  em* 
was  an  interesting  meeting  to  both  braced  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
parties,  and  a  singular  adventure,  transfeiring  himself  from  the  face 
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temper  now. 


not  have  lost  his  balance,  and  gone 


an  insulting  glance. 


stances — i.        lie  down  upon  the 
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of  the  precipice  to  the  summit,  The  Captain^s  rage  knew  no  bonnda. 
where  I  had  the  honour  of  landing  It  was  too  clear :  —  that  little 
him  in  the  blowzed  and  colliquescent  wretch  had  again  been  too  much 
condition  already  described,  getting  for  him ;  had  disguised  himself^ 
no  thanks  for  my  trouble.  had  taken  the  path  at  the  back  of 
Very  glad  to  see  you  safe  back  the  Rock,  had  there  met  the  Cap- 
again,"  said  I.  "  Had  you  missed  tain,  and  had  got  off  undetected 
your  footing,  the  result  must  ^"  and  unsuspected.    The  Captain,  to 

Here  our  conversation  was  in*  hide  his  wrath  and  mortification, 
temipted  by  a  distant  bugle.  We  was  again  disposed  to  quarreL 
both  knew  the  note:  it  sounded  Perceiving,  however,  that  I  con- 
fer some. one  escaping  to  the  enemy's  tinued  fur  less  inclined  to  wrangle 
lines.  Then  followed  a  cannon-shot  than  to  laugh,  ho  gradually  toned 
from  the  Queen's  battery,  then  a  down,  and  turned  sulky.  Savage 
dropping  6re  of  musketry.  that  the    little  wretch  "  had  got  off, 

In  order  to  see  what  was  in  the  what  chiefly  stung  him  was  one 

wind,  we  both  made  the  best  of  particular    incident     After  some 

our  way  back  to  the  Rock  Guard,  minutes'  gloomy  silence  it  at  length 

whence  there  was  a  clear  view,  the  came  ouo : — To  think  that  I  was 

whole  of  the    Neutral  Ground,"  or  his  bridge,  and  Ijiat  he  actaally 

space  between  the  enemy's  lines  and  walked  over  me  from  end  to  end !  " 

our  own,  lying  spread  out  almost  Never  mind,  Captain,"  said  L 

beneath  our  feet    At  first  nothing  '^Considering  your  different  ampli- 

was  visible,    save  the    occasional  tudes,  he  knew  very  well  it  would 

striking  of  our  shot,  as  they  knocked  be  a  much  more  serious  business 

up  the  sand.    Presently,  however,  if  you  walked  over  him ;  so  of  two 

we  distinguished  a  little  black  speck,  evils  he  chose  the  less.     And  now 

which  was  evidently  making  the  best  let  me  advise  you  to  keep  your  own 

of  its  way  to  the  hostile  lines.  counsel.     Nobody  in  the  garrison 

Our  glasses  were  promptly  in  re-  knows  of  this  little  affair  at  the 

quisition.    The  party  escaping  was  back  of  the    Rock  but  our  two 

at  once  brought  nigh  to  the  Cap-  selves;  and  I  shall  not  mention  it." 

tain's  eye  as  well  as  mine.     The  Somewhat  mollified,  the  Captain 

fugitive  ran  well.    No  wonder ;  he  awhile  remained  silent  and  pensiTe. 

ran  for  his  life.  At    length,    growing  oonfidentiid. 

Presently,  heedless  of  the  fire,  he  and  speaking  low,  ''l)o  you  know," 

paused,  coolly  faced  round,  laid  one  said  he,    just  as  he  had  got  his 

hand^on  his  heart,  with  the  other  beastly  foot  on  the  small  of  mj 

took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a  pro-  back,  he  gave  utterance  to  a  strange 

found  semicircular  obeisance  to  the  sort  of  guttural  cry,  which  I  did 

garrison.     He  then  skipped  down  think  rather  odd  as  coming  from  a 

into  the  enemy's  trenches,  and  was  baboon ;    a  kind  of   mixture  be- 

lost  to  our  view.  tween  a  chuckle  and  the  crowing 

But  not  till  he  had  been  recognised  of  a  cock  !  " 

both  by  the  Captain  and  myself  So,  then,  the  little  Frenchman 

That  little  wretch  of  a  French-  had  felt  such  intense  exultation  at 

man  I "  exclaimed  the  Captain.  the  rich  idea  of  walking  over  the 

The  ludicrous  reality  broke   at  Captain,  that  between  crowing  and 

once  upon  my  mind.    **Thb  ba-  chuckling,  he  had  nearly  betrayed 

BOON  I "  I  replied.  himself^  and  stood  detected  a  man, 

Captain  Schnaub  turned  on  me  and  no  monkey, 

like  a  tiger.  However,  though  the  joke  would 

I  didn't  want  to  hurt  the  Cap-  have  exhilarated  the  whole  garri- 

tain's  feelings ;  but  the  whole  thing  son,  I  kept  my  promise,  and  did 

was  so  unutterably  comical,  laugh-  not  tell;  so  the  Captain  was  not 

ter  was  iri'epressible.    So  I  laughed  made  a  laughing  stock.    There  wma 

heartily;  there  was  no  helping  it  a  strict  examination  of  the  quar- 
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ters  which  had  heen  occupied  hr 
K.  de  Montmaur ;  but  the  search 
brought  nothing  to  light  which  in- 
dicated preparations  for  leaving.  He 
had  doubtless  been  aided  in  his 
escape  by  some  party  or  parties 
within  the  garrison.  It  transpired 
that  he  had  been  wholly  absent 
{rom  his  apartment  during  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  his  flight ;  and  for 
not  reporting  this,  the  proprietor, 
a  dyiliaa,  had  to  pay  a  small  pecu- 
niary fine — a  far  lighter  punish- 
ment than  he  deserved. 

Whether  the  baboon  carried  any 
hnportant  information  respecting 
the  state  of  affairs  within  the  for- 
tress to  our  enemies  without,  we 
never  learned.  If  he  did,  it  mat- 
tered little.  A  few  days  after  came 
their  grand  attack.  We  burnt  their 
floating  batteries ;  and  shortly  after, 
the  siege  was  raised. 

Passing  along  the  sea-wall  the 
second  day  after  the  attack,  I 
noticed  a  brother  officer  with  his 
elbows  on  the  parapet,  blowing  a 
cloud  I  was  soon  by  his  side, 
doing  as  he  did. 

Our  faces  were  toward  the  water. 
We  saw  the  whole  surface  of  the 
bay  covered  with  fragments  of 
wreck,  the  debris  of  battered  gal- 
leons. And  let  me  remark,  if  we 
had  not  burnt  them  we  should 
have  sunk  them,  so  steady  and 
overwhelming  was  the  fire  of  our 
artillery.  True,  we  fired  red-hot 
balls ;  but  I  quite  agreed  with  the 
remark  of  an  old  artillery  officer, 
''Sir,  we  could  have  beaten  them 
with  cold  shot" 

Among  the  wreck  that  had  floated 
in,  my  companion  and  I  noticed 
several  human  bodies  poppling  up 
and  down,  now  visible,  now  disap- 
pearing, as  they  were  rolled  and 
tossed  by  the  waves — the  corpses  of 
our  enemies  who  had  perished  in  the 
attack.   Up  bobbed  a  very  dark  face. 

**Ah,"  said  my  companion, 
**  th&t's  an  Andaluz.  How  curi- 
ous 1  Those  fellows  always  call 
themselves  Blancos  ;  and  they  are 
only  half  a  shade  lighter  than  the 
Moore  over  there  on  the  other  side.*' 


*^Look  there,"  said  I;  "alas,  a 
poor  priest!  Don*t  you  see  his 
shaven  crown  ?" 

"See  this  little  one,"  said  he, 
"  close  in  by  the  shore." 

"  A  drummer-boy,"  said  I. 

"More  likely  a  powder-monkey," 
said  he. 

"  Military,"  said  I. 

"  Naval,"  said  he. 

Each  of  us  begged  leave  to  as- 
sure the  other  that  he  was  as  blind 
as  a  bat  The  difference,  of  course, 
led  to  a  wager ;  and  we  walked 
down  together  to  the  shore,  in 
order  to  ascertain  which  had  won. 

The  suff*erer  floated  prone,  with 
his  head  under  water.  A  soldier 
turned  him  over  for  us  with  the 
butt -end  of  his  musket  No 
powder-monkey,  no  drummer-boy  I 
It  was  my  poor  little  friend,  M.  de 
Montmaur ! 

On  one  side  of  his  head  and  face 
was  a  tremendous  contusion,  enough 
to  have  killed  a  much  bigger  man. 
At  least,  then,  he  had  escaped  the 
horrors  of  suffocation  or  slow  com- 
bustion, the  lot  of  so  many  Span- 
iards on  the  awful  night  of  the 
attack.  Ah,  the  yells  of  a  thou- 
sand autos'da-fe  seemed  all  to  be 
concentrated  and  avenged  in  the 
fearful  screams  that  came  in  to  us 
from  the  burning  ships  t 

I  at  once  took  charge  of  the 
corpse,  and  then  and  there  deter- 
mined to  give  my  little  lamented 
friend  a  soldier^s  funeral  according 
to  his  rank. 

But  he  had  cut  and  run.  Could 
he  receive  military  honours  ? 

Yes.  He  had  never  given  his 
parole ;  and  he  had  only  availed 
himself  of  every  prisoner's  right  by 
all  the  laws  of  war,  to  escape  if  he 
can. 

The  funeral  was  very  generally 
attended  by  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, amongst  whom  M.  de  Mont- 
maur had  been  laughed  at  and 
rather  liked.  It  was  not  alto- 
gether to  the  liking  of  Captain 
Schnaub  ;  but  that  gallant  officer 
also,  yielding  to  my  persuasive 
powers,  was  present  with  the  rest 
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It  is  A  singular  feature  in  the 
construction  of  the  human  mind 
that  the  moat  violent  passions 
should  always  be  excited  by  the 
consideration  of  problems  impos- 
sible of  solution.  Plain  facts,  sus- 
ceptible of  proof,  have  no  charm 
to  dogmatists,  for  one  can  only 
dogmatise  where,  from  the  nature 
of  the  point  at  issue,  the  major 
proposition  must  always  remain  a 
matter  of  opinion,  or  of  faith.  In 
theology,  controversies  of  this  de- 
scription have  always  existed ;  in 
science,  though  taking  the  form  of 
moral  rather  than  physical  violence, 
the  most  bitter  animosities  are  per- 
petually being  engendered.  Silu- 
rian and  Cambrian  have  been  the 
under-strata  of  many  a  dispute; 
there  is  hardly  an  instance  of  an 
officer  ever  havinp;  tried  to  get  to 
the  north  pole  without  being  put 
under  arrest  "The  species"  can't 
discuss  its  ^*own  origin,"  without 
becoming  so  violently  excited  as  to 
endanger  its  peace  of  mind ;  and  if 
it  is  any  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  still  maintaining  a  bitter  con- 
troversy as  to  "the  source  of  the 
Nile"  to  hear  it,  we  can  assure  them 
that  they  may  fight  about  it  for 
ever,  for  it  is  as  impossible  to  dis- 
cover in  a  precise  form  the  source 
of  a  mighty  river  as  the  origin  of  a 
race.  We  are  quite  prepared  to 
maintain  that  no  man  knows  the 
source  of  the  Thames,  or  ever  will 
know  it;  that  the  Eleven  wells  in 
which  it  is  popularly  supposed  to 
take  its  rise  are  not  as  far  by  water 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  as 
another  spring  we  know  of,  but 
decline  to  mention  ;  and  wo  have 
great  pleasure  in  throwing  down 
to  the  querulous  company  of  Afii- 
can  geographers  old  Father  Thames 
as  a  much  more  exciting  bone  of 
contention  than  old  Father  Nile,  as 
it  will  have  the  advantage  of  en- 
abling a  much  larger  number  of 
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persons  to  take  an  active  share 
in  the  dispute.  If  that  eminent 
geographer,  Mr.  Macquccn,  would 
lead  an  expedition,  with  his  friend 
Captain  Richard  Burton  as  second 
in  command,  into  the  interior  of 
the  Cotswold  Hills,  how  entertained 
we  should  all  be  with  their  quatxel 
when  they  got  back,  for  wo  should 
be  able  to  enter  into  their  argu- 
ments, and  appreciate  their  little 
personalities,  whereas  now  the  sub- 
ject is  so  involved  that  we  fuil 
sometimes  to  see  the  point  of  the 
opprobrious  epithet  or  to  estimate 
at  its  full  value  the  covert  sneer. 
The  prospect  of  what  this  Nile 
controversy  may  lead  to  socially  is 
too  horrible  to  contemplate.  Is 
the  fact  of  being  interested  in  the 
source  of  the  Nile  synonymous 
with  being  unscrupulous  in  ones 
hatreds  ?  Are  we  to  go  about  the 
world  saying,  on  a  first  introduc- 
tion to  a  man,  *^Do  you  care  about 
the  Nile,  or  do  you  not  agree  with 
me  that  Africa  is  a  bore  rather 
than  otherwise?  for  unless  you 
do,  I  really  cannot  venture  to  cul- 
tivate your  acquaintance ;"  or  is 
the  fact  that  we  entertain  a  certain 
curiosity  about  unsolved  African 
problems  to  justify  us  not  only  in 
libelling  our  living  foes,  but  in 
holding  up  to  contempt  the  memo- 
ries of  those  who  were  lately  with 
us  and  are  now  no  more  ? 

Here,  for  instance,  is  a  specimen 
of  the  ingenious  way  in  which  Cap- 
tain Burton  drags  into  the  light  of 
day  a  gentleman  against  whum  he 
entertains  a  grudge,  wraps  him  up 
in  a  mystery  of  wickedness  by  inu- 
endo,  and  borrows,  probably  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  being  libellous, 
Mr.  Disraelis  sarcasm  with  which 
to  impale  his  enemy  upon  the  Nile 
controversy.  The  immediate  sin  of 
which  his  victim  is  guilty  is  in  hav- 
ing combined  with  the  civic  autho- 
rities at  Southampton  to  pay  Captain 
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Speke  the  compliment  of  receiving 
him  on  his  arrival  in  England,  an 
honour  which  his  jealous  rival  had 
apparently  coveted  in  vain.  "At 
Southampton/'  bo  says,*  bitterly, 

Captain  Speke  was  received  by 
the  civic  authorities  and  sundry 
(supporters,  including  a  Colonel 
Rigby  of  the  Bombay  army,  ex- 
Consul  of  Zanzibar,  who  had  taken 
a  peculiar  part  in  promoting,  for 
purely  private  reasons,  the  propos- 
ed Xyanza  expedition  of  Captain 
Speke  tersus  the  Mombas  Nile 
expedition  proposed  by  myself.'* 
Then  comes  the  quotation  in  a  neat 
and  appropriate  footnote : — 

"  Ah,  that  harsh  voice,  that  arro- 
gant style,  that  saucy  superficiality 
which  decided  on  everything — that 
insolent  arrogance  that  contradicted 
everybody  I  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  them ;  and  Coningsby  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  reproduced 
before  him  the  guardian  of  his 
youth,  Nicholas  Rigby." 

Although  we  could  not  go  down 
to  Southampton,  we  share  tlie  fate 
of  the  gallant  Colonel  for  the  same 
reason.  "A  welcome  to  Captain 
Speke  was  put  forward,  in  August 
1863,  by  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  a 
periodical  from  which,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  myself,  and  wholly 
unworthy  of  being  put  before  the 
public,  I  have  never  of  late  years 
expected  to  receive  justice."  That 
Captain  Burton  should  allow  us  to 
infer  that  he  felt  regret  at  poor 
Captain  Speke's  ever  emerging  alive 
from  the  interior  of  Africa,  does  not 
astonish  us,  considering  the  manner 
in  which  he  attacks  his  memory  in 
the  work  before  us ;  but  that  he 
should  consider  it  a  personal  insult 
in  others  that  they  did  not  share 
his  sentiment  upon  the  occasion,  is 
surely  pushing  partisanship  beyond 
the  limits  even  of  African  contro- 
versy ;  while  the  singular  tendency 
which  he  is  not  ashamed  to  exhibit, 
to  "stab  in  the  dark,"  partakes 
somewhat  of  the  character  of  Asia- 


tic vindictiveness.  Fortunately  the 
weapons  which  Captain  Burton 
might  use  with  effect  against  those 
he  wished  to  injure  in  a  savage 
country,  will  only  cut  the  hands  of 
their  employer  in  a  civilised  land, 
and  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
more  completely  than  by  giving  all 
possible  publicity  to  his  sentiments. 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  at- 
tacking the  living,  however,  we 
should  not  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  pay  him  even  this  com- 
pliment; but  the  decencies  of  so* 
ciety  may  not  be  outraged  with 
impunity  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  we  can  only  put  Captain 
Burton  in  his  true  light  before  the 
public,  by  showing  that  his  real  ob- 
ject in  publishing  the  work  before 
us,  and  calling  it  the  ^Nile  Basin,' 
is,  not  to  discredit  the  discoveries 
of  an  explorer,  but  the  memory  of 
a  deceased  fellow-traveller.  Would 
it  not  have  been  the  instinct  of  a 
generous  mind  to  have  allowed  the 
very  controversy  to  slumber,  rather 
than  to  excite  it  by  allusions  in- 
dulged in  to  the  disparagement  of 
one  who  was  no  longer  alive  to 
defend  himself?  Can  it  now  pos- 
sibly afford  satisfaction  to  any  one, 
to  be  told  that  "Captain  Speke's 
mind  could  not  grasp  a  fact,'*  or 
^hat  "he  did  not  know  the  use 
of  words;"  or  that  at  the  special 
meeting  held  by  the  Geographical 
Society  to  receive  Captain  Speke, 
"the  windows  were  broken  in  bjr 
an  eager  crowd,  who  witnessed,  it 
is  said,  a  somewhat  disenchant- 
ing exhibition."  Still  less  was 
there  any  occasion  to  republish 
in  a  collected  form  the  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  *  Morning 
Advertiser'  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Macqueen  during  the  lifetime  of 
Captain  Speke;  and  which  con* 
tain  expressions  written  during  the 
heat  of  controversy  which  wo  feel 
sure  their  author  would  not  have 
penned  now.  We  will  spare  our 
readers  more  quotations  than  are 
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absolutely  necessary  from  this  part 
of  the  volume,  as  neither  argu- 
ments nor  abuse  of  Captain  Spcke 
personally,  throw  any  light  upon 
the  Nile  question,  merely  remark- 
ing, that  if  the  contents  of  the 
Nile  basin,  which  has  yet  to  be 
discovered,  are  half  as  offensive  as 
the  contents  of  that  basin  which 
Captain  Burton  has  here  presented 
to  us,  we  do  not  envy  the  discoverer. 
There  is  only  one  more  announce- 
ment  we  would  make  in  connection 
with  this  very  disagreeable  topic,  but 
it  is  one  for  which  our  readers  will  be 
so  little  prepared  that  we  have  re- 
served it  until  now :  in  the  preface  to 
V  the  work  of  which  we  have  sliown 
the  scope  and  tendency,  Captain  Bur- 
ton says,  that  ^*he  does  not  stand 
forth  as  an  enemy  of  the  departed," 
as  he  knew  him  for  so  many  years, 
and  travelled  with  him  as  a  brother." 
In  other  words,  our  author  wishes 
us  to  understand ,  that  he  is  writing 
of  Captain  Speke  as  he  would  of  a 
departed  friend  and  brother.  Our 
imagination  fails  to  convey  any  idea 
of  how  he  would  under  these  cir- 
cumstances deal  with  the  memory  of 
his  enemy.  But  we  cannot  give 
Captain  Burton  a  better  illustration 
of  bow  a  man  ought  to  write  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-traveller  than  by 
quoting  a  page  from  the  simple  nar- 
rative of  Captain  Grant : — 

My  aoquaintance  with  Captain  Speke 
commenced  as  far  back  as  1847,  when 
he  was  serving  in  India  with  his  regi- 
ment. We  were  both  Indian  officers, 
of  the  Eame  age,  and  equally  fond  of 
ficld-9ports,  and  our  friend^^hip  con- 
tinued unbroken.  After  his  return  from 
discovering  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  he  was, 
as  Is  well  known,  comrais^sioned  by  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society  to  prosecute 
his  discovery,  and  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  truth  of  his  conjecture— -that 
the  Nile  had  its  source  in  that  gigantic 
lake,  the  Nyanza.  I  volunteered  to  ao- 
oompany  him ;  my  offer  was  at  once  ac- 
cepted; and  it  is  now  a  melancholy 


satisfaction  to  think  that  not  a  shade  of 
jealousy  or  didtnist,  or  even  ill-temper, 
ever  came  between  us  during  our  wan- 
deiings  and  intercourse." 

With  an  intuitive  shrinking  from 
the  very  semblance  of  a  controversial 
title,  Captain  Grant  calls  his  book  *A 
Walk  Across  Africa,  or  Domestic 
Scenes  from  my  Nile  Journal,**  and 
from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  end 
no  word  of  bitterness  escapes  him ; 
with  a  tenderness  which  only  a  really 
brave  man  can  feel  does  he  touch 
upon  the  memory  of  his  lost  friend, 
and  in  these  few  lines  of  deep  senti- 
ment does  he  give  us  the  key  to  the 
gentle  spirit  which  pervades  the  book, 
and  which  more  effectively  silences 
his  adversaries  than  the  bitterest  re- 
tort:— 

"  At  this  point  of  my  narrative  I  was 
arrested  by  startling  intelligence ;  the 
first  dark  cloud  connected  with  our 
African  journey  had  suddenly  appeared. 
In  a  moment,  without  warning,  the  de- 
voted leader  of  the  expedition  was  cut 
off  in  his  prime,  and  just  as  he  had  told 
the  wondrous  tale  of  his  adventurous 
life !  On  the  17th  of  September,  when 
engap^cd  as  usual  in  transcribing  from 
my  Journal,  my  apartment  was  entered 
by  my  brother-in-law,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Mackenzie,  whose  countenance  wore  an 
unusual  exprcFsion  of  grief.  It  was  to 
break  to  me  the  sad  news  that  my  fel- 
low-traveller—  poor  Speke — had  been 
shot  by  the  accidental  discharge  of  his 
own  gun.  I  could  not  realise  the  fact. 
Could  he  posFibly  be  dead  ?  Was  there 
no  hope  ?  The  telegraph  gave  us  none. 
A  few  days  only  had  elapsed  since  ho 
and  his  brother  invited  me  to  their  home 
in  Somersetshire  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bath,  and  had  I  gone  thither  and  been 
with  my  friend,  this  calamity  might 
have  been  averted.  Innumerable  such 
thoughts  hurried  through  my  mind  on 
the  first  shock  of  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings. It  was  hard  to  believe  that  one 
who  had  braved  so  much  had  thus  fal- 
len, and  that  his  career  of  u^efulness  was 
run  I  I  reproached  myself  for  having 
silently  borne  all  the  taunts  and  doubts 
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James  Augustus  Grant,  Captfun  H.M.  Bengal  Army.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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thrown  upon  his  great  diaoovery,  the 
truth  of  which  will  ultimately  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  but  those  deter- 
mined to  cavil.  We  had  corresponded 
on  the  subject,  and  agreed  that  eontro- 
Tersy  on  my  part  was  to  be  avoided. 
Any  attempt  of  the  kind  might  only 
weaken  his  cause,  and  I  felt  that  no  as- 
aertiona  of  mine  were  necessary  to  bear 
out  the  facta  which  he  had  recorded. 
Troth  in  time  would  conquer,  and  bear 
down  all  gainsayers,  while  that  ^rand  re- 
servoir of  twenty  thousand  miles — the 
Yietoria  Nyanza,  with  its  fountains  and 
tributaries — would  speak  for  itself.  Know- 
bg  that  on  our  travels  my  attention  was 
more  directed  to  the  habits  of  the  people 
than  to  the  geography  of  the  country,  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  I  should  write  an 
acconnt  of  our  camp  life  in  Africa.  I 
complied,  and  part  of  this  narrative  lay 
on  his  table  on  the  day  of  his  death.  It 
now  goes  forth  without  his  revision  or 
iuggestions — a  public  loss;  for  my  fel- 
low-traveller had  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  country,  loved  its  inhabitants,  was 
a  practical  ornithologist,  and  would  have 
aided  me  with  his  views  on  all  topo- 
graphical questions.  Added  to  a  singular 
adaptation  for  the  work  he  bad  made 
choice  of, — arising  partly  from  his  im- 
perturbable temper  and  great  patience, 
— Captain  Speke  was,  in  private  life,  pure- 
minded,  honorable,  regardless  of  self,  and 
equally  self-denying,  with  a  mind  always 
aiming  at  great  things,  and  above  every 
littleness.  He  was  gentle  and  pleasing  in 
manner,  with  almost  childlike  simplicity, 
but  at  the  same  time  extremely  tenacious 
of  purpose.  This  was  strikingly  displayed 
in  his  recent  efforts  to  prosecute  bis  work 
m  Africa,  which,  had  be  lived,  he  would 
ultimately  have  accomplished.  But  God 
has  ordaiued  it  otherwise.  His  will  be 
done !  To  Captain  Spcke's  mourning  re- 
latives and  friends,  there  remains  the  con- 
solation that  though  he  died  in  the  prime 
of  life,  he  had  attained  to  immortal  fame, 
and  now  rests  in  his  own  beautiful  native 
district,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  a  brilliant  example  to  the  youth  of 
future  generations.  His  remains  were 
laid  with  those  of  his  ancestors  in  the 
family  vault  of  the  parish  church ;  and 
had  the  toll  of  the  funeral  bells  reach- 
ed the  shores  of  the  Nyanza  as  it 
touched  the  hearts  of  those  in  the  val- 
ley of  Ilminster,  there  is  one  at  least 
— ^the  King  of  Uganda— who  would 
have  shed  a  tear  for  the  untimely  death 
of  the  far-distant  traveller  who  had 


sought  and  found  hia  protection.  I 
must  now  resume  the  course  of  my  nar- 
rative, which  has  been  so  painfully  in- 
terrupted." 

Wisely  has  Captain  Grant  judged 
that  such  a  tribute  to  his  friend's 
memory  was  the  best  answer  to 
those  who  still  continue  to  assail 
it,  nor  can  he  honour  it  more  high- 
ly, or  defend  it  more  successfully, 
than  by  adhering  to  Captain  Speke's 
request,  that  his  companion  should 
not  become  involved  in  this  painful 
controversy.  On  all  occasions,  there- 
fore, Captain  Grant  has  avoided  al- 
luding to  Captain  Burton,  a  fact 
which  the  latter,  who  is  as  indig- 
nant at  being  let  alone  as  dissented 
from,  cannot  allow  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. "Captain  Grant,"  he  says, 
"  has  not  (I  refer  to  his  printed 
paper  on  the  native  tribes  visited 
by  Captains  Speke  and  Grant  in 
Equatorial  Africa,  read  before  the 
Ethnological  Society,  June  80, 
1863)  owned  the  vast  benefit  which 
the  second  expedition  derived  from 
the  first." 

To  the  general  reader  the  absence 
of  the  controversial  element  in  the 
work  before  us  is  its  greatest  re- 
commendation. It  would  seem  that 
"  the  source  of  the  Nile  "  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  species  of  mono- 
mania in  the  mind  when  it  is  long 
dwelt  upon,  and  it  is  an  absolute 
relief  to  find  that  Captain  Grant 
has  escaped  the  disease.  We  shall 
not  enter  upon  the  controversy 
suflBciently  to  show  that  the  argu- 
ments contained  in  the  *  Nile  Basin  ' 
are  based  entirely  upon  the  strong 
personal  animus  which  its  authors 
entertained  towards  Captain  Speke. 

Forasmuch  as  there  is  no  general 
rule  by  which  the  source  of  a  river 
can  ever  be  determined,  there  is 
nothing  easier  than  to  deny  that  it 
has  been  discovered,  or  more  im- 
possible than  to  prove  that  it  has. 
In  some  rivers  the  source  of  the 
river  is  derived  from  its  direction, 
and  not  either  from  its  length  or 
its  volume,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  is  neither  so  long 
nor  so  large  as  its  tributary  the 
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Missouri.  In  others  it  is  derived 
from  volume  alone,  and  in  others 
from  its  length  ;  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Nile  has  a  great 
many  sources,  and  there  will  be  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
each  of  them.  Captain  Burton  and 
Mr.  Macqueen  will  probably  be  able 
to  choose  one  a-piece. 

When  rivers  run  out  of  large  lakes, 
which  are  supplied  by  numerous 
streams  of  various  sizes  running  into 
them,  and  conscientious  geogra- 
phers insist  upon  calling  one  of 
them  the  source  of  the  river  that 
flows  from  the  lake,  they  may 
squabble  for  ever.  For  ourselves, 
we  think  it  a  most  remarkable 
achievement  that  two  men  should 
have  entered  Africa  at  Zanzibar, 
discovered  an  enormous  lake,  the 
shores  of  which  are  inhabited  by 
most  singular  and  interesting  races, 
heretofore  totally  unknown,  and 
found  that  it  was  emptied  by  a 
largo  river  flo\^ing  in  a  northerly 
direction,  which,  though  they  cannot 
follow  it  throughout  every  mile  of 
its  course,  they  presume  to  be  the 
Nile,  and  that  after  an  absence  of 
upwards  of  nearly  three  years, 
these  adventurous  explorers  should 
emerge  from  Africa  at  Alexandria. 
Captain  Burton,  whose  journey  to 
Tanganyka  with  Captain  Speke 
was  a  mere  holiday  pastime  in 
comparison  to  the  one  achieved  by 
his  companion  without  him,  and 
which  he  is  now  engaged  in  dis- 
paraging, cannot  resist  publishing 
the  opinion  of  Macqueen  upon  the 
subject.  "  Finally,"  says  this  gentle- 
man, "we  deeply  regret  the  miser- 
able termination  which  this  great 
African  exploration  has  had.  We 
regret  it  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  we  deeply  lament  the  result  on 
account  of  Captain  Speke  himself. 
It  might)  it  ought  to  have  been 
different ;  but  the  only  person  to 
blame  for  the  poor  results  is  Captain 
Speke  himself.'' 

We  can  understand  a  feeling  of 
petty  jealousy  seeking  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  the  most  bril- 
liant exploratory   exploit  of  the 


century  by  diverting  attention  from 
its  magnitude  to  an  insignificant 
detail,  which  Captain  Burton  calls 
**  a  gigantic  ignig  fatuvs"  and 
which  can  never  bo  settled  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
one  should  exist  with  a  judgment 
80  biassed  by  the  above  unworthy 
sentiment  as  to  pronounce  .so  great 
an  achievement  a  miserable  failure. 

In  'The  Nile  Basin,'  Captain 
Burton  gives  us  two  maps — one  on 
his  own  projection,  and  one  on 
Captain  Speke' s.  In  the  former, 
the  Nyanza  Lake  is  indicated  in 
patches,  as  Captain  Burton  denies 
its  existence,  and  insists  that  Cap- 
tain Speke  knows  nothing  more 
of  the  lake  than  what  he  actually 
saw.  But  exactly  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  "so-called  Tangan- 
yka" Lake,  discovered  by  Captains 
Burton  and  Speke,  which  is  never- 
theless carefully  defined  in  his  own 
map  all  round,  with  one  river  run- 
ning into  it  and  another  running 
out  of  it,  neither  of  which  either 
he  or  any  one  else  has  ever  seen,  but 
which  he  has  in  the  most  unblush- 
ing and  barefaced  way  altered  from 
his  own  original  map,  published 
in  his  *  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Africa,'  where  a  river  called  the 
Rusizi  is  made  to  run  into  the 
Lake  from  the  northward.  In  the 
map  before  us,  this  river  is  made 
to  run  out  of  the  lake  to  the  north- 
ward, and  ultimately  to  become 
the  Nile.  It  is  only  due  to  Cap- 
tain Burton  to  say  that  the  theory  of 
making  Lake  Tanganyka  the  Source 
of  the  Nile  did  not  originate  with 
him  but  with  Mr.  Findlay — a  fact, 
however,  which  did  not  prevent 
Captain  Burton  from  deliberately 
adopting  it  as  his  own,  without 
acknowledgment,  for  the  first  time, 
in  a  paper  read  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  So- 
ciety. His  opinions  when  he  was 
on  the  spot  were  very  different 
from  the  wild  theory  he  has  con- 
structed more  than  five  years  after 
he  has  left  it  In  his  'Lake  Re- 
gions' he  describes  having  arrived 
to  within  ten  miles  of  the  northern 
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end  of  the  lake  Tanganyka.  Here, 
he  and  Speke  were  stopped,  but  he 
made  the  fullest  inquiiies  from  the 
natives.    "  The  subject  of  the  mys- 
terious river  issuinj^  from  the  lake 
was  at  once  brought  forward.  They 
all  declared  they  had  visited  it; 
they  offered  to  forward  me,  but 
they    unanimously    asserted,  and 
every  man  in  the  host  of  bystanders 
confirmed  their  words,  that  the  Ru- 
sizi  flows  into  and  does  not  flow 
out  of  the  Tanganyka.    I  felt  sick 
at  heart''    Why  did  he  feel  sick  at 
heart,  if  it  was  not  that  he  felt  cer- 
tain that  this  river  was  iwt  the 
source  of  the  Nile?  and  what  has 
hsftpened  since  to  restore  the  action 
of  his  heart?   Is  it  the  fact  that  the 
only  man  who  was  with  him,  and 
could  speak  to  the  point  at  issue, 
is  no  longer  alive  to  do  so?  For- 
tunately, we  have  his  own  book 
written  before  the  new  theory,  the 
whole  tendency  and  evidence  of 
which  goes  to  upset  it.      The  gen- 
eral formation  of  the  Tanganyka," 
he  says,  ^'suggests,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  the  idea  of  a  volcano 
of  depression, — ^not  like  the  Nyanza, 
a  TMt  reservoir  formed  by  the  drain- 
age of  the  mountains.' '   This  was 
before  he  had  an  idea  that  he  would 
one  day  write  a  book  to  prove  that 
the    vast  reservoir  "  cailed  the  Ny- 
anza did  not  exist  at  all.    In  his 
first  book  Captain  Burton  devotes  a 
chapter  to  maintain  his  then  theory 
*Uhat  the  Tanganyka  has  no  efflu- 
ents    these  are  his  own  words. 
Five  years  after  he  writes  a  book  to 
prove  that  his  first  book  is  wrong 
in  every  detail,  that  the  Tanganyka 
has  effluents,  that  the  range  of  moun- 
tains at  the  head  of  the  lake,  which 
he  thus  describes  —   opposite  us 
still  rose,  in  a  high  broken  line, 
t)ic  mountains  of  the  inhospitable 
Urundi   apparently  prolonged  be- 
yond the  head  of  the  waters  " — 
do  not  exist  at  all.    The  very  idea 
of  their  existence  at  last  excites 
his    indignation.      Two  papers, 
he  complains,  were   published  in 
^  Blackwood's  Magazine,*  by  Captain 
Speke»  in  September  and  October 


1859,  and  accompanied  by  a 
sketch-map,  in  which,  to  my  asto- 
nishment, appeared,  for  the  first 
time  in  print,  a  huge  range  estima- 
ted to  rise  6000  to  8000  feef,  and 
dubbed  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 
At  first  the  segment  of  a  circle,  it 
gradually  shaped  itself  into  a  coitus 
foot,  or  a  Lord  Chancellor's  wig, 
and  it  veiy  effectually  cut  off  all 
access  fi*otn  the  Tanganyka  to  the 
Nile."  Poor  Captain  Speke  had  as 
little  idea  as  Captain  Burton  him- 
self at  that  time  that  the  latter 
would  ever  endeavour  to  ignore 
the  mountains  he  said  he  saw, 
to  turn  "affluents"  into  "efflu- 
ents," and  "vast  reservoirs"  into 
"  sundry  lagoons,"  all  to  suit  a  new 
theory,  based  not  upon  a  geogra- 
phical conviction,  but  a  sentiment  of 
envy. 

After  all,  supposing  even  that 
Captain  Burton  is  right,  and  that 
Lake  Nyanza  is  two  or  three  lakes, 
the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  Cap- 
tain Speke  is  that  he  discovered 
two  or  three  lakes  instead  of  one; 
and  supposing  that  Captain  Burton 
is  right,  and.  that  the  river  running 
out  of  the  lake  which  Captain 
Speke  followed  for  miles  is  not  the 
Nile,  then  the  worst  that  can  be 
said  of  Captain  Speke  is,  that  he 
has  discovered  the  most  remarkable 
river  in  the  globe ;  for  if  the  Nile 
rises  in  Tanganyka,  passing  through 
the  Luta  Nzige,  according  to  this 
new  hypothesis,  then  this  river  of 
Captain  Speke's  has  no  choice  but 
to  cross  Captain  Burton's  river,  take 
no  notice  of  it  whatever,  just  as  one 
street  crosses  another,  and  run 
away  into  the  heart  of  Africa  and 
be  never  more  heard  oC  The  man 
who  has  discovered  such  a  river 
deserves  immortality;  nM  we  can 
only  hope,  for  Captain  Speke's 
sake,  that  this  singular  hypothesis 
of  Captain  Burton  may  turn  out 
correct  At  the  risk  of  calling 
down  on  our  own  devoted  heads 
the  wrath  of  this  dangerous  class 
of  men,  whose  anger  we  deprecate, 
and  whose  vengeance  we  feel  will 
be  terrific,  we  hazard  a  conjecture, 
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but  we  are  not  the  least  wedded  to 
it,  and  will  set  the  example  if  need 
be,  hitherto  unknown  to  African 
geographers,  of  admitting  we  are 
mistaken,  should  Mr.  Baker  or  any 
one  else  so  detennin&  Our  theory 
— we  call  it  ours,  because  it  is  the 
correct  thing  in  African  matters  to 
have  your  own  theory,  and  be  very 
positive  about  it ;  but  the  truth  is, 
it  is  not  original,  indeed  very  much 
the  reverse,  rather  commonly  en- 
tertained, still  we  will  venture  to 
state  it,  and  call  it  ours.  Our 
theory,  then,  is,  that  there  are  three 
principal  sources  of  the  Nile  rising 
out  of  three  large  lakes  —  one  dis- 
covered by  Captain  Speke,  and 
flowing  out  of  the  Lake  Nyanza, 
which  joins  a  small  one  flowing 
out  of  the  Lake  Luta  Nzige,  the 
existence  of  which  we  hope  Mr. 
Baker  may  determine,  and  one 
called  the  Asuan  or  Eastern 
branch,  flowing  out  of  the  Lake 
Bahari  Ngo,  the  size  of  which  we 
know  from  Captain  Speke's  per- 
sonal  observation.  Of  these  three 
the  one  discovered  by  Captain 
Speke  is  unquestionably  the  longest 
and  the  largest;  but  which  of  the 
innumerable  rivers  that  run  into 
this  lake  is  to  be  considered  the 
river  that  runs  out  of  it  will,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  probably 
remain  a  subject  open  to  discussion 
in  all  ages. 

But  we  have  lingered  over  "the 
basin  "  longer  than  we  intended,  or 
than  has  been  at  all  pleasant^ 
though  we  shall  have  to  return  to 
it  What  we  really  desire  to  do  is 
to  congratulate  Captain  Grant  on 
the  production  of  a  more  than 
usually  readable  African  book. 
We  can  best  describe  it  in  the 
words  Captain    Speke,  who 

asked  him  to  write  it,  and  whose 
wishes  in  this  respect  have  been 
most  admirably  fulfilled — 

*'T9  BOCHWTON  Pqoam, 
Ut  June  ISei. 

"Mt  drar  Grant,  —  I  really  wish 
you  would  write  your  ezperieDces  in 
Central  Africa,  from  Kaze  to  Gondo- 
koro.   In  doing  so,  try  as  much  as 


poaaible  to  give,  relatively,  a  corres- 
ponding valuation  to  each  succeeding 
country,  in  the  order  in  which  yoa 
passed  through  them — I  mean,  as  re- 
gards the  products  and  the  capabilities 
of  the  countries,  the  density  of  their 
populations,  and  the  different  natures 
of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  causes 
affecting  them.  Personal  anecdotes, 
especially  illustrative  of  the  supersti- 
tious inclinations  of  the  people,  will  be 
most  interesting.  But  nothing  can  be 
of  such  permanent  value  to  the  work  as 
a  well-defined  account  of  the  rainy  sys- 
tem and  its  operation  upon  vegetable  life, 
showing  why  the  first  three  degrees  of 
north  latitude  are  richer  than  the  first 
three  in  the  south,  and  how  it  happens 
that  the  further  one  goes  from  the 
equator,  the  poorer  the  countries  become 
from  want  of  moisture.  I  maintain  that 
all  true  rivers  in  Africa — not  nulkhs — 
which  do  not  rise  in  the  flanking  coast 
ranges,  can  only  have  their  fountains  on 
the  equator;  but  the  people  of  this 
country  have  not  learned  to  see  it  yet. — 
Yours  ever  sincerely, 

"J.  H.  Spmcb." 
Captain  Grant*s  style  is  easy  and 
natural ;  he  neither  wears  one  out 
with  long  African  names  and  ex- 
pressions, nor  bores  one  with  unin- 
teresting details  of  disputes  and 
quarrels,  but  describes  in  a  lively 
graphic  manner  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  while  his 
minute  observation  of  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  nature  renders 
his  work  a  really  valuable  addition 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge  we  had 
already  obtained  through  the  pub- 
lications of  Captain  Speke  about 
this  part  of  Africa.  The  man  who 
writes  his  travels  in  a  collected 
narrative  has  always  an  immense 
advantage  over  him  who  feels 
bound  to  convey  the  result  of  his 
experiences  in  the  disjointed  form 
of  a  personal  diary.  In  cases  like 
the  present,  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  Captain  Speke  to  do  otherwise 
than  adopt  the  latter  plan,  as  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  each  day's  proceedings  to 
those  who  had  sent  him  out,  and 
his  object  was  rather  to  convey 
precise  information  and  instruction 
than   mere   amusement  Captain 
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Grant  feels  that  this  has  now  heen 
done,  and  that  he  w&h  free  to  write 
as  pleasant  and  amusing  a  hook  as 
he  could,  leaTiqg  out  all  dry  details, 
and  confining  himself  to  the  norel  and 
the  graphic  incidents  of  his  journey ; 
but  even  he  finds  that  sometimes  a 
better  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  nature 
of  their  mode  of  life  hy  quotations 
from  his  diary,  than  from  mere  de- 
scriptions, and  he  makes  these  selec^ 
tioDS  with  good  judgment  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  picture  of  life,  as  enjoy- 
ed by  the  African  traveller : — 

"8th  Nov.  *60.— Peters  reported  iU 
yesterday;  teeth  clenched,  eyes  rolling, 
body  rigid,  pulse  120;  wouldnH  speak; 
bad  been  asleep  in  the  sun.  I  recom- 
meDded  bleeding.  To-day  he  had  rid- 
den the  march  on  a  donkey,  hut  could 
Boi  sit  up ;  had  to  be  lashed  to  the  beast 
He  now  lay  on  the  ground  seemingly  un- 
oonacioos,  his  stomach  violently  hearing. 
At  3  P.M.  the  caravan  was  under  way 
igain.  Lashed  Peters  on  the  saddle  like 
a  Mazeppa!  Fever  still  upon  me.'' 
"November  9tb. — *The  man  is  dead,' 
md  the  corporal,  while  we  were  busy 
paioting.  We  were  all  shocked.  He  had 
died  calmly  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
eomrades.  I  had  fever  to-day."  **No- 
Tember  10th. — Funeral,  6  'a.u.  The 
body  sewed  up  in  an  American  cloth ; 
carried  in  a  Uanket,  four  Tots  with*  a 
eoner  each.  The  corporal,  Speke,  and 
mjself  formed  the  procession,  the  cor- 
poral carrying  a  hatchet  and  two 
sword-bayonets  to  extend  the  grave  if 
necessary.  Found  only  a  grave  one  foot 
deep,  and  partly  filled  in  with  grass. 
Hatchets  and  bayonets  were  used,  and 
we  got  a  place  large  enough.  I  read  the 
Mrvice,  and  afterwards  returned  to  camp. 
Sketched  a  'Goodas'  tree.  Had  fever, 
DO  ague,  but  mind  wandering ;  very 
drowsy ;  disturbed  rest.  All  the  niggers 
cieeedingly  jolly — singing,  playing  bells, 
horns,  drams,  Ac." 

Captain  Grant  gives  an  amusing 
ind  graphic  account  of  his  two 
months*  residence  at  Kazeh  as  a 
gue'it  of  Moosah,  an  Indian  trader, 
whose  mode  of  life,  occupations, 
tnd  domestic  arrangements  seem  to 
bave  been  extremely  original 

"The  harem  department  presented 
a  domestio  scene.   At  dawn,  women  in 
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robes  of  coloured  chintz,  their  hair 
neatly  plaited,  gave  fresh  milk  to  the 
swarm  of  black  cats,  or  churned  butter 
in  gourds,  by  rocking  it  to  and  fro  in 
their  laps.  By  seven  o^dook  the  whole 
place  was  swept  clean.  Some  of  the 
household  fed  tlie  game  fowls,  or 
looked  after  the  ducks  and  pigeons  — 
two  women  chained  by  the  neck 
fetched  firewood,  or  ground  com  at  a 
stone.  Children  would  eat  together 
without  dispute,  because  a  matron 
presided  over  them ;  all  were  quiet, 
industrious  beings,  never  idle,  and  as 
happy  as  the  day  was  long." 

This  seems  rather  odd  as  applied  to 
the  two  women  chained  by  the  neck, 
but  the  African  race  is  remarkable  for 
its  huoyancy  of  temperament,  its  in- 
difference to  physical  suffering,  or 
even  to  the  approach  of  death.  Cap- 
tain Grant  gives  an  account  of  an  exe- 
cution, over  which  he  was  obliged  to 
preside,  at  Zanzibar,  of  two  of  the 
natives  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Dr.  Roscher.  The  two  prisoners  squat- 
ted outside  the  fort-wall  with  per- 
fect composure,  naked  from  head  to 
foot,  except  a  waist-cloth,  neither  tied 
nor  handcuffed,  and  guarded  careless- 
ly by  a  few  jesting  soldiers.  These  men 
manifested  no  emotion  when  led  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  waited  with 
unconcern  for  the  final  sentence. 

A  twig  of  grass  pinioned  each  maa, 
and  they  were  made  to  sit  on  the 
ground,  speaking  calmly,  while  the 
crowd,  all  crushing  around,  joked  as  if 
at  a  holiday-rout.  Another  delay  oc- 
curred, no  one  had  given  the  order.. 
On  being  asked  might  it  commence  ?  I 
replied,  'Yes,  certainly,  proceed.'  The 
executioner  at  once  took  his  place,  drew 
his  sword,  weighed  it  in  one  hand,  threw 
up  his  sleeves,  and  slipped  his  feet  out 
of  his  shoes,  while  the  dense  mass  all 
seemed  breathless.  The  executioner 
was  a  small  man,  respectably  dressed, 
looking  like  an  Indian  Nubbeebux. 
The  prisoners  sat  three  yards  apart, 
one  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other. 
The  foremost  was  then  ordered  to  bend 
his  head,  when  with  one  stroke  the  back 
of  his  neck  was  cut  to  the  vetebra. 
He  fell  forward,  and  hiy  breathing 
steadily,  with  his  right  cheek  in  his 
own  blood,  without  a  sound  or  stru^le. 
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The  cxecutioTier,  after  wiping  his  sword 
on  the  loin-cloth  of  the  dying  man, 
coolly  felt  its  edge.  The  other  yictim 
bad  seen  all,  and  never  moved  nor 
spoke.  The  same  horrible  scene  was 
again  enacted,  but  with  a  different  re- 
sult ;  the  man  jerked  upwards  from  his 
squatting  position,  and  fell  back  on  his 
left  side,  with  no  sound  nor  after  strug- 
gle. Both  appeared  as  if  in  a  sweet 
sleep.  Two  chickens  hopped  on  the 
still  quivering  bodies,  and  the  cows  in 
the  open  space  lay  undisturbed.*^ 

As  this  scene  was  enacted  within  a 
few  days  after  our  author's  arrival  in 
Africa,  be  was  evidently  struck  with 
it.  Ilis  subsequent  experiences, 
however,  rendered  him  familiar  with 
African  indifference  to  pain  and  the 
infliction  of  it,  and  had  the  above  epi- 
sode occurred  iit  Gondokoro  instead 
of  Zanzibar,  the  picture  here  present- 
ed to  u.s  would  probably  have  lost 
some  of  its  vivid  colouring.  It  h  a 
singular  thing  that  the  British  public 
should  waste  so  much  of  itssympathy 
upon  the  slaves  in  the  Southern  States 
of  America,  and  reserve  so  little  for 
those  who  are  in  Africa.  No  one 
who  has  visited  the  two  countries 
can  doubt  in  which  the  negro  en- 
joys the  greatest  happiness.  Unfor- 
tunately for  him,  wo  have  pronounc- 
ed slavery  to  be  inadmissible  in  prac- 
tice in  the  west;  and  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  doubt  in  principle 
that  we  were  bound  to  do  so,  but  our 
well-meaning  philanthropy  sacrifices 
the  happiness  of  millions.  We  de- 
prive the  negro  of  all  chance  of  get- 
ting a  civilised  and  humane  English- 
man for  a  master,  and  condf  mn  him 
either  to  the  horrors  of  the  middle 
passage  to  evade  our  cruisers — to  the 
most  cruel  sufierings  in  barracoons 
on  his  own  coast — or  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  captors  in  his  own  coun- 
try, whose  cruelty  and  barbarism 
know  no  limits,  and  in  comparison 
with  whom  Legree  would  have  been 
an  angel  of  light.  Our  author's  evi- 
dence is  very  strong  on  this  point : — 
"Mohinna,"  he  says,  "took  offence 
at  us,  probably  because  he  was  re- 
quested not  to  beat  so  brutally  his 


women* slaves,  who  one  day  came 
weeping  and  wailing  to  us  at  Razeh 
for  protection.  The  result  of  our 
good-natured  advice  was  that  though 
he  promised  that  he  should  not  again 
offend,  the  poor  women  got  another 
and  more  severe  beating,  and  were 
put  in  the  stocks  to  prevent  their 
coming  near  us  to  complain.''  The 
gangs  of  slaves  frequently  seen  by 
our  travellers  were  all  chained  to- 
gether, and  the  chains  were  never  un- 
fastened day  or  night.  One  day,  a 
woman- slave,  on  seeing  their  cook 
cast  away  the  head  of  a  fowl  he  had 
just  killed,  picked  it  up  and  gave  it 
to  a  poor  convalescent  slave,  who 
grasped  it  with  the  eagerness  of  a  dog. 
On  another  occasion,  Speke  procured 
the  liberation  of  a  man  who  had 
been  five  years  in  chains: — ''His 
chains  were  struck  off  with  a  bam- 
mer  while  he  lay  calmly  with  his 
head  on  a  block.  His  life  had 
been  hazardous,  as  proved  by  the 
spear-wounds  in  his  body ;  he  had 
been  captured  by  the  Watuta,  who 
had  cut  off  several  of  his  toes,  and 
also  some  of  his  toe  nails.  This 
man  never  deserted  us  the  whole 
journey.  .  It  was  his  good  fortune 
to  reach  Cairo  with  the  character 
of  a  faithful  servant"  If  ho  is 
wise  this  lucky  individual  will  avoid 
Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  and  the  Rev. 
Ward  Beecher,  as  those  charitable 
negrophilists,  to  preserve  him  from 
the  risk  of  being  kidnapped  in  their 
own  country,  would  ship  him  back, 
if  they  had  their  own  way,  to  the 
Watuta  without  loss  of  time.  In 
Karague  Captain  Grant  makes  friends 
with  a  slave-merchant,  whom  he  en- 
deavours to  turn  from  the  error  of 
hia  ways : — 

''On  reading  the  ten  command- 
ments," he  says,  "to  my  friend  Jumah, 
who  dealt  in  slaves,  ivory,  &c.,  often 
complaining  that  his  slaves  were  under 
no  control,  he  shook  hands  with  me 
after  each  commandment,  saying  how 
true  and  excellent  they  were;  he  be- 
lieved in  them  all.  '  But  do  you  prac- 
tise them,'  I  asked.  Read,  Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  and  tell 
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me  how  can  the  dares  honour  their 
fitherB  and  mothers  if  you  tear  thero 
tway  from  their  families  y  *  Oh  I  am  a 
father  to  them  I '  *  How  can  you  be  a 
father?  Are  tlie  affections  of  a  parent 
not  as  strong  in  Africa  as  elsewhere?' 
He  felt  the  force  of  the  argument,  a>>kcd 
mc  to  desist  from  pressing  the  matter,  as 
it  was  not  convenient  to  adopt  these  sen- 
timents at  present.  He  would  return  to 
Zanzibar,  never  again  keep  slaves,  study 
the  Bible,  and  go  to  England.*' 

While  Captain  Speko  was  inde- 
fatigably  engaged  in  endeavouring 
to  overcome  the  obstacles  to  their 
prO)*Tess  by  the  most  unremitting 
.pei-sonal  exertion — now  walking 
sixty  miles  to  carry  his  own  mes- 
sage in  one  direction,  now  walking 
a  hundred  and  eighty  in  another 
to  look  for  porters,  Captain  Grant 
was  necessarily  left  in  charge  of 
the  material  of  the  expedition ; 
this  oblii^cd  him*  to  reside  for  a 
considerable  period  in  different 
countiies  on  the  route,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  opportunities  of 
narrowly  observing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  those  with  whom 
he  dwelt,  as  well  as  the  natural 
productions  of  their  country.  Evi- 
dently impressed  with  a  sense  of 
his  duties  in  this  respect,  our  author 
enters  with  minute  and  curious  de- 
tail into  all  he  saw  and  heard,  never 
for  a  moment  ceasing  to  interest, 
eschewing  anything  like  embellish- 
ment or  exaggeration,  without  ever 
becoming  formal  or  precise. 

Thus,  be  gives  us  the  result  of  a 
four  months'  residence  at  Ukuni,  as 
the  guest  of  its  Sultan,  in  a  most 
entertaining  form,  where  life  seems 
to  have  passed  agreeably  enough, 
until  the  time  came  for  him  to  leave 
his  entertainer,  whose  hospitility 
was  to  be  measured  by  the  number 
of  presents  he  received.  Among 
other  curious  customs,  it  seems 
that  this  potentate  never  makes  a 
royal  speech  without  a  roost  hingu- 
lar  a(Hx>mpaniment: — '*For  an  hour 
the  Sultan  addressed  the  crowd, 
sometimes  stopping  to  think,  and 
pulling  out  hairs  from  his  face 
with  iron  toogs.   There  were  bursts 


of  laughter  at  his  jokes,  and  when 
he  had  finished,  a  general  conversa- 
tion begaa"  The  natives  of  Un- 
yanyembe,  where  Captain  Grant 
now  was,  seem  a  cheerful  jovial 
race,  much  given  to  dancing  and 
festivity,  and  not  unskilled  in 
witchcraft^  indeed,  they  have  the 
traditional  respect  for  a  broomstick 
in  connection  with  the  black  art 
that  prevails  among  ourselves.  It 
seems  that  when  a  person  is  pos- 
sessed, an  old  woman  is  appointed 
to  wrestle  with  her  for  a  broomstick 
which  she  carries,  and,  finally,  the 
stick  is  left  in  her  hand.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  a  change  is  wrought ; 
f^he  appears  as  in  ordinary,  but  with 
her  lace  curiously  painted,  her  161- 
lowers  being  also  painted  in  the 
same  way.  She  sits,  without  smil- 
ing, to  receive  offerings  of  grain, 
with  beads  or  anklets  placed  on 
twigs  of  the  broomstick,  which 
she  holds  upright;  and  this  over, 
she  walks  among  the  women,  who 
shout  out  Gnombet  or  some  other 
ridiculous  expression,  to  create  a 
laugh.  This  winds  up  the  cere- 
mony on  the  first  day ;  but  two 
days  afterwards,  the  now  emanci- 
pated woman  is  seen  parading  about 
with  the  broomstick  hung  wi  h 
beads  and  rings,  and  looking  her- 
pelf  again,  being  completely  cured. 
The  vanquished  spirit  has  been 
fiirced  to  tiy.  Query  on  the  broom- 
stick, because  if  so,  this  is  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  ana- 
logy of  popular  superstition^),  and 
an  argument  that  it  is  no  su- 
perstition at  all,  but  that  in  conse- 
quence of  our  want  of  faith,  witches 
are  no  longer  seen,  as  of  old,  career- 
ing through  the  air,  astride  the  be- 
^om.  Perhaps  this  is  as  well,  or  wo 
should  deal  with  professors  of  the 
black  art,  afler  the  manner  of  our 
ancestors,  or  as  they  do  now  i  Un- 
yanytmbe.  Captain  Grant  says 
that  a  cowherd,  who  had  sold  him 
some  fish,  died  very  suddeidy. 
One  of  his  two  wives  was  suspected 
of  having  poisoned  him ;  and  being 
tried,  she  was  convicted  and  con- 
demned:— **She  was  taken  to  the 
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diy  bed  of  a  stream,  and  was  killed, 
by  having  her  throat  cut  from  ear 
to  ear."  As  no  hyena  touched  the 
body,  the  belief  was  confirmed  that 
she  was  guilty.  He  also  saw  a  lad 
and  woman  apprehended  on  suspi- 
cion* of  having  bewitched  the  Sul- 
tanas brother.  The  woman  escaped, 
but  when  our  author  went  to  see 
the  body  of  the  lad,  nothing  re- 
mained but  blood  and  the  ashes  of 
some  hair  by  a  fire. 

Captain  Grant  at  last  escaped 
from  the  clutches  of  the  rapacious 
Sultan  with  whom  he  had  been  so 
long  staying,  and  in  company  with 
Captain  Speke  reached  Karague. 
Here  ho  lived  from  the  25th  of 
November  1861,  to  the  14th  of  April 
1862,  and  though  laid  up  for  five 
months  with  a  bad  leg,  has  man- 
aged to  give  us  an  equally  full  and 
interesting  account  of  its  popula- 
tion of  milk-bibbers,  of  fat  women, 
the  fiesh  of  whose  arms  hung  down 
*4ike  the  sleeves  of  a  fashionable 
dress,"  and  of  Rumanika,  their 
amiable  ruler.  His  account  of  the 
medical  treatment  he  underwent, 
of  the  agonies  he  endured,  of  the 
charms  which  were  tried  without 
avail,  and  of  the  difierent  remedies 
applied,  are  harrowing  and  wonder- 
ful to  read :  first  he  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  extract  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  venom  from  his  leg,  by 
putting  on  *^a  poultice  made  of 
cowdung,  salt,  and  mud  from  the 
lake,'^  then  ^^a  mild  gentle  peasant 
of  the  Wanyambo  race  came  with 
his  wife,  a  young,  pleasant  person,** 
and  made  small  cuts  all  over  the 
limb  with  a  penknife,  while  the 
wife  moistened  some  black  paste  in 
her  mouth  and  rubbed  it  into  the 
cuts,  and  a  piece  of  lava  was  dan- 
gled against  his  leg,  and  tied  as  a 
charm  round  his  ankle;  all  these 
producing  no  effect,  new  charms  of 
wood  and  goat*s  flesh  were  tied  on, 
and  paste  very  like  gunpowder 
was  rubbed  into  fresh  cuts."  All 
this,  says  our  author,  ni^vely,  "  was 
repeated  without  any  result,  though 
the  charms  had  been  on  for  two 
days."    Still  he  was  not  discour- 


aged, but  showed  an  amount  of 
faith  in  the  native  doctors  worthy 
of  a  disciple  of  the  Davenport 
Brothers;  ••M'nanagee,  seeing  his 
medical  adviser  had  failed,  sent  an 
herb  to  soak  in  water  and  rub  over 
the  part;  it  had  a  very  soothing 
effect,  but  did  not  allay  the  pain. 
He  had  seen  me  apply  the  leaves 
of  the  castor-oil  plant  as  a  hot 
bandage,  and  forbade  their  use  a 
second  time  as  being  injurious, 
having  given  me  a  delirious  feyer, 
and  causing  a  counteraction  of  pro- 
fuse discharge  of  water  from  the 
limb."  The  wonder  is  that  ''the 
limb"  ever  pulled  through  at  alL 
"  By  the  fifth  month,"  says  our  au- 
thor, ''the  complaint  had  exhausted 
itself," — small  thanks  to  M*nanagee 
or  the  "mild  gentle  peasant," — and 
Captain  Grant  is  carried  in  a  litter 
to  Uganda,  whither  his  companion 
had  preceded  him ;  and  lest  any 
blame  should  attach  to  Captain 
Speke,  his  friend  hastens  to  apolo- 
gise for  the  seeming  heartlessness 
of  having  left  him  behind. 

"At  first  sight,"  says  Grant, 
"this  appears  to  some  persons 
at  home  as  an  unkind  proceeding, 
leaving  a  helpless  brother  in  the 
heart  of  Africa,  but  my  companion 
was  not  the  man  to  be  daunted ;  he 
was  offered  an  escort  to  the  North, 
and  all  tender  feelings  must  yield 
to  the  stern  necessities  of  the  case; 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  applies 
more  appropriately  to  Africa  than 
to  any  other  country  I  know  ;  an- 
other such  opportunity  might  ne- 
ver-occur,  and  had  the  traveller's 
determination  of  character  been 
softened,  and  had  he  not  proceeded 
without  me  at  that  time,  we  might 
never  again — so  little  upsets  the 
mind  of  an  African  chief— have  had 
the  road  open  to  us."  Bright 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of 
African  explorers !  Whatever  may 
have  happened  to  Captain  Grant's  legs, 
he  has  come  out  of  Africa  with  a 
heart  as  large,  and  as  sound,  and  as 
healthy  as  when  he  went  in ;  and 
we  most  earnestly  hope  he  will  let 
the  Nile  Basin  alone  in  all  future 
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time:  he  is  too  good  for  it  Not 
that  we  would  wish  to  disparage  his 
kind  entertainers  at  Karague  or 
Ug«nda—they  are  worthy  of  him — 
or  that  we  should  fear  for  him  the 
spear  of  the  African  Watuta ;  it  is 
the  envenomed  shaft  of  the  British 
Watuta  which  will  he  his  greatest 
annoyance,  and  we  cannot  wish  our 
greatest  enemy  a  harder  fate  than 
to  risk  life  and  limb,  to  endure  an 
intermittent  fever  every  second  day 
at  10  A.M.  for  "eleven  hundred  and 
forty-six  days,"  to  have  your  legs 
cut  open  with  pen-knives,  to  pass 
weeks  in  a  state  of  gentle  delirium, 
to  be  robbed,  cuffed,  and  ill-used  in 
Africa,  and  at  last,  after  having  borne 
all,  accomplished  wonders,  and  reach- 
ed borne  safely,  to  be  cuffed  and  ill« 
used  here  too,  for  no  other  reason  than 
for  baying  achieved  a  success  where 
others  had  encountered  failure. 

We  cannot  resist,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating the  truth  of  these  remarks, 
quoting  Captain  Burton's  account 
of  Captain  Speke*s  discovery  of 
the  great  river  flowing  out  of  the 
lake  as  compared  with  that  of  Cap- 
tain Grant:—**  On  July  19,  1862," 
says  Burton,  "Captain  Grant,  with- 
out valid  apparent  reason,  was  sent 
to  the  headquarters  of  King  Kam- 
rasi,  of  Unyoro,  lying  in  1°  37  N. 
lat.  to  the  N.  W.  and  away  from 
the  lakes.  Captain  Speke,  appar- 
ently determined  alone  to  do  the 
work,  marched  from  Urondogani 
southwards  to  the  place  where  the 
river,  which  he  believed  to  be  the 
White  Nile,  issued  from  the  Nyanza 
lake."  Then  follows,  as  usual,  the 
footnote  with  the  sting.  The 
*  Westminster  Review*  remarks  of 
this  feat:— ''But  Grant  will  have 
little  to  regret,  and  Burton  will  be 
more  than  avenged,  should  Tan- 
gankya  and  not  Nyanza  prove  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Nile." 

We  must  differ  from  the  '  West^ 
minster  Review,'  and  doubt  if  Cap- 
tain Burton  would  even  then  feel 
himself  sufficiently  avenged,  since 
the  death  of  his  rival  had  failed  to 
satisfy  him.  Now,  let  us  hear  what 
account  this  much  ill-used  Grant 


gives  of  his  bad  treatment  by 
Speke: — "  Speke  asked  me  whe- 
ther I  was  able  to  make  a  flying 
march  of  it  with  him,  while  the 
baggage  might  be  sent  on  towards 
Unyoro.  At  that  time  I  was  posi- 
tively unable  to  walk  twenty  miles 
a-day,  especially  miles  of  Uganda 
marching,  through  bogs  and  over 
rough  ground,  I  therefore  yielded 
reluctantly  to  the  necessity  of  our 
parting;  and  I  am  anxious  to  be 
explicit  on  this  point,  as  some  have 
hastily  inferred  that  my  companion 
did  not  wish  me  to  share  in  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  river. 
Nothing  could  be  more  contrary 
to  fact  My  state  of  health  alone 
prevented  me  from  accompanying 
Speke,  to  set  at  rest  for  geographers 
the  latitude  of  the  interesting  lo- 
cality, as  to  which  we  were  perfect- 
ly satisfied  from  native  report."  So 
the  ill-natured  attempts  of  their 
enemies  at  home  to  set  these  two 
sterling  friends  by  the  ears,  has  sig- 
nally failed,  and  resulted  only  in  their 
own  discomfiture.  Here  is  another 
very  instructive  parallel  between 
Captain  Grant's  description  of  the 
lake  Nyanza  as  it  is,  and  Captain 
Burton's  internal  perceptions  of 
what  it  can't  possibly  be,  because 
Speke  discovered  it: — "The  now 
famous  Victoria  Nyanza — (  this  is 
Grant) — when  seen,  for  the  first 
time,  expanding  in  all  its  mnjesty, 
excited  our  wonder  and  admiration. 
Even  the  listless  Wanyamuezi  came 
to  have  a  look  at  its  waters  stretch- 
ing over  ninety  degrees  of  the  hori- 
zon. The  Seedees  were  in  raptures 
with  it,  fancying  themselves  looking 
upon  the  ocean  w))ich  surrounds 
their  island  home  of  Zanzibar,  and 
I  made  a  sketch,  dotting  it  with 
imaginary  steamers  and  ships  rid- 
ing at  anchor  in  the  bay."  In  ano- 
ther place  he  says  that,  according 
to  Arab  information,  this  lake  has 
never  been  crossed,  and  he  skirted 
its  margin  for  100  miles  without  ever 
seeing  an  opposite  shore.  "In  the 
sketch  map  prefixed  to  these  pages 
— (  this  is  Captain  Burton  ) — I  have 
shown  all  that  is  actually  known  of 
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the  FO-ralled  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  re- 
sult is  a  blank  space  covering  neariy 
29,000  miles,  and  containing  possi- 
bly half-a-dozen  waters.  The  dis- 
appearance is  startling,  but  it  has 
not  been  made  to  disappear  without 
ample  reason."  Not  the  least  start- 
ling. We  are  not  all  surprised  at 
Captain  Burton  rubbing  a  lake  out 
of  the  map  for  "  the  ample  reason'* 
that  he  did  not  discover  it  Captain 
Spcke  never  pretended  to  lay  down, 
except  from  report,  the  shores 
which  he  never  visited.  Nothing 
will  satisfy  his  adversary  except  to 
deny  that  it  has  any  shores  at  all. 
But  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
this  position  a  certain  amount  of 
accuracy  is  very  essential.  Here, 
for  instance.  Captain  Burton  says  of 
Speke,  His  actual  inspection  of 
the  Nyanza  was  about  50  out  of  the 
450  utiles ;  all  the  rest  was  hear- 
say. He  travelled  with  the  convic- 
tion that  the  lake  was  on  his  right, 
but  he  never  verified  that  convic- 
tion." What  is  Grant's  evidence 
upon  this  point  ?  Tho  country  be- 
tween the  Kitangule  (  where  Captain 
Grant  first  struck  the  lake)  and  the 
Katonga,  a  distance  of  100  miles, 
is  a  parallel  series  of  grassy  spurs 
tapering  down  to  the  lake's  shores 
on  the  east  There  are  many  beau- 
tiful spots  on  the  route;  high 
grounds  from  which,  for  a  quarter 
of  the  horizon,  are  seen  the  waters  of 
the  lake  ;"  and  when  at  last  he  reaches 
Katonga  Bay,  "he  descends  to  tho 
edge  of  tho  bay,  where  our  men 
were  amusing  themselves,  and 
where  five  or  six  canoes  were 
ready  for  the  party."  These  ca- 
noes had  been  sent  by  the  King 
of  Uganda  to  convey  him  by 
water  10  Murchison  Creek,  which 
had  already  been  visited  by  Speke, 
and  which  was  about  filty  miles 
distant;  but  a  counter  order, 
obliging  him  to  make  the  journey 
by  land,  prevented  bim  from  veri- 
fying this  piece  of  coast  Still  we 
think,  in  tho  face  of  all  this  evi- 
dence,  it  is  a  greater  stretch  of  ima- 
gination on  the  part  of  Captain 
Burton  to  say  that  '*the  Victoria 


Nyanza  Lake  consists  of  sundry  la- 
goons,'* than  that  it  is  a  large  lake. 
Probably  if  Captain  Grant  had 
known  that  any  doubt  was  going 
to  be  cast  upon  such  an  indisputa- 
ble fact,  he  would  have  given  us  at 
greater  length  his  personal  evidence 
upon  the  matter.  But  perhaps  the 
most  curious  reason  that  Captain 
Burton  gives  for  not  believing  in 
the  existence  of  this  lake  is  "  the 
native  report  that  the  Mwerengo 
River  rises  from  the  hills  in  the 
centre  of  the  so-called  lake.*'  Now 
Captain  Speke  says  on  this  sub- 
ject— 

"I  drew  Bombay's  attention  to  the 
current,  and  collecting  all  the  men  in 
the  country,  inquired  of  tliem  where 
the  river  sprung  from.  Some  of  them 
Bald  from  the  hills  to  the  southward, 
but  mos^t  of  them  eatd  from  the  lake. 
I  argued  the  point  with  them,  for  I  felt 
quite  Bure  so  large  .a  body  of  flowing 
water  could  not  be  collected  in  any  place 
but  the  lake.  They  then  all  agreed  to 
this  view,  and  further  assured  me  it  went 
to  Karoiaiii's  palace  in  Unyoro,  where  it 
joined  the  Nyanza,  meaning  the  Kile." 

To  Captain  Grant  they  reverted 
to  their  original  statement,  and 
told  him  that  it  rose  "  from  rocks 
one  day's  journey  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of 
Namagoma,'*  the  place  at  >%hich 
Speke  was  when  he  made  his  in- 
quiries. Upon  what  "native  re- 
port" Captain  Burton  relies,  or  why 
his  should  bo  accurate  when  the 
travellers  themselves  admit  the 
difficulty  of  finding  out  the  truth 
on  the  spot,  or  what  the  Mwerango 
River,  which  after  all  is  only  twelve 
yards  broad  by  six  or  seven  feet 
deep,  has  to  do  with  it  more  than 
any  other  river,  with  reference  to 
which  there  may  be  absurd  native 
rumours,  we  fail  to  discover, — ^we 
only  quote  these  arguments  as  a 
specimen  of  numerous  others  upon 
which  he  bases  his  skepticism  of 
the  existence  of  Lake  Nyanza,  but 
which  we  will  not  inflict  upon  our 
readers. 

Captain  Speke*8  account  of  Ugan- 
da^  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
countries  visited  by  our  travellersi 
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was  BO  -rery  ftill,  that  Captain  Grant 
only  devotes  a  few  pages  to  it,  bnt 
fbese  are  among  the  most  cnrioDS 
in  the  book.  It  is  diflScnlt  to  re- 
sfise  the  extraordinary  oombination 
of  ciTilisation  with  barbarism  which 
prevailB  here.  For  instance,  Gap- 
tain  Grant  was  not  allowed  to  up^ 
pear  at  coort  in  the  costnme  in^- 
Tariably  worn  by  an  original  friend 
of  ours  on  the  moors,  and  who, 
considering  that  he  has  as  mnch 
right  to  show  one  part  of  bis  leg  aa 
another,  wears  instead  of  a  kilt 
knickerbockers  and  socks.  The 
King  of  Uganda's  propriety  was 
shocked  at  uiis  display  of  calf ;  and 
yst  in  some  respects  his  Majesty 
does  not  seem  particular.  One  day, 
when  fonr  of  his  women  were  going 
to  execution,  at  an  audience  given  to 
the  travellers,  some  maidens,  Irith 
nothing  on  bat  grease  and  beads, 
were  offered  to  bis  harem.  As 
was  customary,  the  king  sat  on  the 
knees  of  the  matron-like  women 
who  bad  presented  the  maidens,'* 
The  royal  brothers  run  abont 
as  well  as  they  can  in  handcufis; 
and  a  royal  page  told  Captain  Grant, 
who  inquired  one  day  what  sport 
the  King  bad,  that  as  his  Highness 
coold  not  get  any  game  to  shoot  at, 
he  shot  down  many  people."  Cap- 
tain Grant  bears  testimony  to  the 
great  influence  which  Captain  Speke 
had  acquired,  and  which  he  used  to 
good  purpose,  having  succeeded  in 
saving  the  lives  of  many  victims. 
Mutilation  prevails  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; Captain  Grant  savs  that  men 
whose  ears  have  been  closely  shaved 
off  **have  the  sharp  look  of  pug 
^ogs." 

At  last  our  travellers  start  from 
Uganda,  and  while  Captain  Speke 
is  satisfying  himself  by  personal 
inspection  that  a  large  river  which, 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  op- 
ponents we  will  not  call  the  Nile, 
was  issuing  from  some  stagnant 
water,  which,  for  the  same  reason, 
we  win  not  call  the  Great  Lake, 
Captain  Grant  was  endeavouring 
to  push  tlirough  with  the  heavy 
baggage  to  the  capital  of  the  conntiy 
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of  Unyoro,  and  the  re^idence  of  its 
sovereign,  Kamrasi.  In  this  he 
failed  on  that  occadon,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  rejoining  Speke,  who  had 
been  absent  a  month,  and  whose 
account  of  what  he  saw  we  will 
quote  from  his  own  book,  in  order 
to  do  proper  justice  to  Mr.  Mao- 
queen  : — ^'  We  were  well  rewarded ; 
tbr  the  'stones,'  as  the  Waganda 
call  the  Mis,  was  by  far  the  most 
Interesting  sight  I  had  seen  in 
Africa,  everybody  ran  to  see  them 
at  once,  though  the  march  had  been 
long  and  fatigning;  and  even  my 
sketch-book  was  called  into  play. 
Though  beautiful,  the  scene  was 
not  exactly  what  I  expected;  for 
the  broad  surface  of  the  was 
shat  out  from  view  by  a  spur  of 
hill,  and  l^e  falls,  about  twelve  feet 
deep  and  400  to  600  feet  broad, 
were  broken  by  rocks.  Still  it  wa? 
a  sight  that  attracted  one  to  it  for 
hours — the  roar  of  the  water,  the 
tbuusands  of  passenger  fish,  leaping 
at  the  falls  with  all  their  might— 
the  Wasoga  and  Waganda  fishermen 
coming  out  in  boats  and  taking  up 
thfcir  position  on  all  the  rodcs  wita 
rod  and  hook — hippopotami  and 
crocodiles  lying  sleepily  on  the 
Water — ^the  ferry  at  woric  above  the 
falls,  and  cattle  driten  down  to 
drink  at  the  margin  of  the  Lake,*' 
all  combined  to  make  up  what  Mr. 
Macqueen  calls  ^  the  absurd  result 
of  finding  the  source  of  the  great 
river  Nile  placed  in  a  narrow 
ravine,  where  not  a  drop  of  water 
is  to  be  found,  except  that  which 
drops  from  the  clouds  during  the 
periodical  rains,  nay  chiefly  the 
fresh  water  which  rushes  into  this 
ravine  from  the  flooding  of  the 
lake  to  the  northward,  and  which 
flows  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the 
correni  of  the  true  Nile  stream.*^ 
Why  Mr.  Macqueen  should  call  a 
sheet  of  water  500  feet  wide  a 
narrow  ravine;  why,  If  it  was  a 
narrow  ratine,  there  should  be  any- 
thing ^absurd**  in  the  Nile  rising 
in  it,  thoagh  in  point  of  feet  it 
does  no  such  thing,  but  only  flows 
through  it;  what  be  means  by 
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there  rot  being  a  drop  of  water  to 
be  found  except  that  wbich  drops 
from  the  clonds,  considering  that 
there  is  both  a  lake  and  a  river; 
and  wliat  conceivable  idea  he 
wishes  to  be  conveyed  in  the  cnri- 
OQsly  oonstrncted  passage  beginning 
nay  chiefly "  and  ending  Nile 
stream,"  are  all  an  additbnal 
series  of  Kile  problems  ^'  which  we 
present  to  onr  reader<)  for  solatlon. 
bnt  if  the  great  river  looks  absurd 
to  Mr.  Macqneen,  who  never  saw  it, 
even  in  its  ''narrow  ravine,"  it  pro- 
duced a  very  different  impression  on 
Oaptaiu  Grant,  who,  with  his  com- 
panion, finds  himself,  some  days 
later,  floating  down  its  strt^aui : — 

"  We  were  apon  a  river  a  thousand 
yards  wide,  and  in  certain  parts  so  laiig« 
that  we  had  a  sea-horison.  The  waters 
struggling  past  myriads  of  moving  and 
stationary  islands  made  the  navigation 
very  ezcitiog,  particularly  when  a 
staxing  bead-wind  blew,  and  hippopo- 
tami reared  their  heads  in  the  water. 
Having  passed  these,  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible current;  but  by  watching  the 
floating  islands  rolling  round  and  round 
like  a  tub  in  the  water,  we  saw  that  the 
stream  moved  about  a  mile  an  hour. 
Dnring  a  einart  breeze,  and  with  all 
their  vegetation  yielding,  and  lying  over 
to  the  wind,  they  looked  like  a  fleet  of 
felncca  rigf^ed  vessels  raoine  and  oon- 
tinaaUy  changing  their  relative  poai* 
Hons.  Ifo  sight  could  have  been  more 
striking,  as  the  crestaof  the  waves  dash- 
ed against  them,  and  the  sky  looked 
black  and  stormy." 

If  Mr.  Mocqneen  objeots  to  nar- 
row ravines  as  being  absard,  here  is 
the  great  river,  in  the  most  obliging 
way,  doing  tlie  dignified  thing  al- 
most immediately  after  leaving  its 
ravine.  .  Troe,  it  narrows  again  at 
the  lovely  falls  of  Karoma,  at 
whic])«  after  a  nine  days*  voyage 
from  Kamrasi's,  our  travellers  ar- 
rived. At  this  point  they  left  tha 
river,  and  struck  aoroes  to  Ealoro, 
the  ivory  station  of  the  trader  De- 
boQo,  wl»ere  they  came  onoe  more 
into  contact  with  the  evidences  of 
oivili«ed  life.  After  a  most  annoy- 
ing detention  here,  they  succeeded 
io   once   more   pushing  on,  and 
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reached  the  hanks  of  the  Nile 
sgsin.  The  impression  which  Uieir 
second  view  of  the  great  river  makes 
upon  Captain  Grant  is  important, 
as  differing  in  some  degree  from 
that  conveyed  bv  his  companion, 
who  tells  us  that  the  river  wsa  not 
as  full  as  when  we  crossed  it  at  the 
Earoma  falls."  But  our  travellers 
having  no  means  of  gsuging  the 
volume  of  woter,  this  estimate  was 
merely  one  of  eye;  and  we  maj 
judge  of  the  impossibility  of  arriving 
at  anything  like  accuracy  from  ttte 
account  of  Captain  Grant : — We 
heard  from  the  heights  on  which 
we  stood  the  White  Nile  sounding 
below  us  like  the  ooeon."  And 
again — "  Looking  across,  an  island 
covered  with  grass  and  aquatic  ve- 
getation hid  the  other  branoh  of  the 
river.  For  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  this 
point  DO  boat  could  live  at  any 
season ;  it  would  be  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  bed  and  sides  of  the  sunken 
rock,  and  the  immense  body  of 
water  is  so  strong  that  no  boat  could 
sail  up  it."  From  Captain  Grant^s 
description  of  the  Nile  at  the  Falls 
of  Karoma,  we  should  not  have 
imagined  it  to  have  been  a  larger 
stream  than  the  one  be  is  now  look- 
ing oo«  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
possibility  of  these  being  separate 
rivers  never  occurred  to  our  travel- 
lers, the  principal  reason  being  that 
the  one  they  nad  left  could  be  no 
other  than  the  one  tliey  now 
struck ;  it  could  not  have  tnmed 
sharp  round  to  the  left,  and  flowed 
to  the  southward,  upon  Oaptain 
Barton's  hypothesis,  without  get- 
ting  so  much  entangled  in  the  lakes 
Luta  Nzige  and  Tanganyka,  that  it 
would  of  neoessity  become  Oaptun 
Burton's  river.  It  is  diffioult  to 
imagine  what  the  state  of  that  gen- 
tleman's feelings  would  be  if  it 
should  torn  out  that  Captain 
Speke's  river  should  flow  into  and 
out  of  Captain  Borton^s  pet  lake 
Tanganyka.  But  we  need  not  con- 
template such  a  horrible  contin- 
gency. No  one  would  be  more 
ready  to  pronounce  such  a  catas- 
trophe physically  impossible  than 
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OaptMOi  Burton  biiii9e1f;  and  if  it 
does  not  go  there  where  else  can  It 
go,  exoept  where  Captains  S,)eke 
tod  Grant  foand  it.  In  order  fur- 
ther to  depreciate  the  river  discov- 
ered by  our  €Z()l(>rers,  Captain  Bar- 
ton fcives  the  following  arconnt  ot 
the  Asaan  branch: — ^^Tbe  Buharl 
6no  drains  the  mass  of  higli  lands 
between  the  equator  and  8^  S.  lati- 
tnde,  and  sends  forth  what  M« 
Uiani,  the  discoverer,  calls  the  AsciOi 
or  Aoioa,  Captain  Gra')t  the  Aswa, 
and  Captain  Speke  the  TJmmi^  or 
A^aa.  I  believe  it  t)  l)e  the  real 
White  Nile,  the  so-called  Njanz<i 
efflaents  beio^  of  minor  import- 
ance.*'   Captain  Grant  ^ays  of  It: — 

At  the  ninth  mile  of  this  march 
we  suddenly  dropped  into  the  bed 
of  the  A-na  river,  and  crossed  to  its 
right  bank.  Our  first  remark  was, 
h  this  the  Asaa  we  have  heard  so 
moch  of.  The  fording  was  fifty 
yania  across,  waist-deep  in  the 
strong  middle  corrent,  over  sharp, 
slippery  rocks.  Daring  Deci'mber 
this  river,  judging  from  the  appear- 
aooe  of  sand  lying  abo?e  its  present 
water-mark,  mast  be  a  wild  torrent, 
impossible  to  cross;  but  we  were 
disappointed  with  its  small  appear- 
ance when  we  came  to  cross  it.^* 
And  Captain  Speke  says,  ^*No  ves- 
sel oould  ever  have  gone  ap  i^  and 
it  bore  no  comparison  with  the  Kile 
itself.  The  exaggerated  accounts 
of  lis  Yolunie  given  tiy  the  expedi- 
tion sent  np  the  Nile  by  Mebemet 
AU  did  not  snrprise  me,  since  they 
bad  mistaken  its  position ;  for  we 
were  now  8*  42'  north,  and  therefore 
bad  passed  their  furthest  point 
twenty  miles." 

Though  we  might  multiply  in- 
stanoes  of  this  tendency  both  oh 
tbe  part  of  Captiin  Burton  and  Mr. 
Macqueen  to  colour  facts — to  put  it 
in  Uie  mildest  form — for  the  pur- 
pose of  snpportiujLC  their  own  lately 
formed  views,  we  will  content  our- 
selves with  one  more  specimen,  and 
then  leave  the  characters  of  the 
living  and  tbe  dead,  as  well  as  their 
disco verief*,  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  hands  of  our  readers. 


**  A  little  beyond  Apnddo,  in  lat  3« 
84'  S8'^  near  tne  confiuence  of  the  Asaa 
and  the  White  Kile,  Captain  Speke 
went  to  see  the  tree  said  to  have  been 
cut  by  an  Englishrnan  some  time  before, 
and  be  found  something  like  the  letlen 
HI.  In  the  map  it  seems  plaeed  to 
the  west  of  the  KiTe.  IC.  Miani,  aa 
Italian  traveller  who  has  lately  otipa- 
nised  a  fresh  expedition  for  exploring 
the  Asna  River,  marked  his  extreme 
point  1*  84'  83"  or  94*6  miles  farther 
south.  He  says  disttnotly  (Commercto 
d*£gttto  of  Cairo,  September  22d  and 
24 ih), — '  My  name  as  marked  upon 
Captain  S|)eke's  chart  does  not  occar 
at  the  position  assigned  to  it^  but  much 
further  to  the  south,  in  fact  at  the  2d 
degree  of  N.  latitude,  on  the  eantem 
bfink  of  the  river,  in  the  country  of  the 
Qaluffi,  whereas  they  (Captains  Speke 
and  Grant)  place  it  on  the  left  or  west- 
ern bank,  without  naming  aay  adjacent 
City/" 

M.  Mianl  forther  declares  that 
some  envions  person  pointed  oat  to 
the  exj  lorers  the  tree  wliere  it  was 
not.  Fortnnately  Captain  Griiit  is 
extremely  precise  upon  this  pointy 
and  gives  ns  the  foHowlog  descrip'* 
tion  ot  tbe  tree  in  qoeition « 

Within  flight  of  Apuddo  fltands'  a 
tamarind  tree,  three  of  four  miles  from 
the  right  bankY>f  tlie  Nile,  at  8«  M^*  N.- 
lat  and  K  long.  The  Tttfks  fn^ 
Ibrmed  as  that  a  RsropeaD  Wd,  two 
yean  previously,  aecom panted  tlieu 
from  Gondokoro  as  far  as  ihis  pointy 
and  had  returned  to  Sgypt  /rem  benee,. 
beenuee  the  rains  were  neavy^  and  he 
bad  not  raffit-ient  escort  to  push  furUiei: 
south.  They  did  not  know  his  name, 
but  they  described  him  as  baring  a  lung 
beard,  andsaid  we  should  find  ins  name- 
cut  upon  Uie  tree.  Mv  notes  on  the  Ut 
February  1863  are  as  follows  resaiding 
it:  *I  visited  the  tree  on  which  a 
European  hod  cut  some  letters,  "but  they 
were  so  indistinot.,  that  I  walked  Iwiae 
round  it  before  I  oould  distinguish  thetu,. 
—they  were  grown  over  with  a  thorn  ^ 
erseper  and  bai^,  and  had  been  merely 
seratehed  in  tbe  wood  They  appeared 
like-^A  I A  A ;  the  centre  iettera  w«i^  I 
aad  A.  and  the  outer  ones  eitlier  A  loilA* 
out  i/is  Mtt^kOf  or  part  of  W.  J^aiia  aeera 
to  have  been  extraoted,  and  to  read  it 
properly,  I  had  to  stand  upon  some  low- 
er brauchea.'  ,  I  at  once  cuaclutkd  that 
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the  trATellcnr  vas  not  ^English,  becftOM 
lu8  letters  were  not  deeply  eut  into  th« 
tree  as  an  Epglishinan  won!  d  have  don^ 
it,  and  also  because  the  letters  were 
curiously  formed.  The  illegible  letters 
without  strokes  were  scored  in  thiia->^ 
M, — as  A  foreigner  writes  the  capital 
letter  M.  Not  until  we  reached  the 
Khartoom  did  we  find  out  for  certain 
who  this  travelter  must  have  been.  His 
name  was  MIANI  (Miani),  a  native 
of  Venice,  who  has  protested  against 
•vr  Nile  being  the  proper  Nile,  because 
we  have  placed  his  tree  in  a  position  of 
latitude  and  longitude  (obtained  by 
dailv  obeeryatioos)  different  to  what  he 
Blade  it,  without  scientific  instruments, 
His  assertion  is  bold,  eoneidering  the 
above  evidence;  but  as  M.  Miani  is 
trying  to  organise  another  expedition,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  discover,  and 
perhaps  ultimately  acknowledge  his 
error.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  S.  jBaker 
will  in  all  likelihood  have  passed  the 
spot)  and  taken  the  exact  position  of 
the  tree  land  river." 

A  case  most  be  bad  indeed  when  It 
is  Bought  to  discredit  a  great  aohieve* 
ment  and  the  Teraoity  of  those  who 
acoompliebed  it  by  resortiog  for  a 
champion  to  this  unknown  Italian, 
and  making  the  dispute  tnm  apon  the 
ezaot  position  of  a  tree  upon  which  he 
bad  cut  bis  name. 

We  ha^e  now  iHrooght  our  travellen 
to  within  a  week's  maroh  of  thdr 
immediale  destination,  Qondekoro, 
where  they  were  cheered  by  finding 
Buker  waiting  with  open  antas  to  re- 
ceive them.  Oaptain  Grant  devotee 
three  or  font  lines  to  defending  the 
memory  of  his  fHend  against  the  vio- 
lent attack  made  upon  him  with  refer- 
ence to  Lis  complaint  of  Petherick^s 
conduct,  which  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
for  us  to  allude  to  farther  than  to  say, 
that  in  this  book  of  Oaptain  Bnrtoira 
no  less  than  forty  pages  are  devoted, 
not  so  mach  to  defending  Mr.  Pethe- 
rick  for  not  having  snooonred  Speke 
Und  Grant,  as  to  abnstng  Bpekefor 
kaving  represented  in  Ifln^iLAi  tfie 
ftdlnre  on  the  part  of  Petherick  to  ad- 
here to  his  engagements  with  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Speke  and  Grant  relief 
fund.  As  to  the  money  question  be- 
tween Vs.  Petherick  and  the  Geogra- 


|>hioa1  Society,  which  ts  also  foTIy  dis- 
enssed  in  <*liie  Nile  Basin,'*  with 
which  it  has  nothing  to  do,  we  have 
no  donbt  that  that  learned  body  is 
quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  itself 
and  we  have  no  desit^  to  prejndice 
the  opinion  of  the  public  upon  tiie 
matter.  Oar  only  object  has  been  to 
contrast  the  spirit  in  which  Captain 
Grant's  book  is  written  with  that 
Which  pervades  Oaptain  Bnrton^s,  and 
to  assure  our  readers  that  they  will 
find  nothing  in  the  former  to  offend 
their  sense  of  propriety;  while  the 
ill-natured  tone  of  tbe  latter  is  cer- 
tainly not  compensated  for  by  its  logia 
'*  I  will  conclude,"  says  Captain  Bur- 
ton, ^*wUh  a  statement  which  to 
some  may  seem  paradoxical,  namely, 
that  the  real  sources  of  the  Kile — 
the  great  Nile  problem*^-^  far  from 
being  settled  for  ever  by  the  late 
exploration,  are  thrown  fkrther 
from  discovery  than  ever."  Now 
we  will  conclude  with  a  statement 
Which  to  Captain  Burton  may  seem 
paradoxical — that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  written  a  book  more  oon- 
dasively  settling  the  great  Nile 
problem  in  exactlv  the  opposite  way 
to  the  one  he  intends,  than  that 
which  he  has  now  placed  before  us. 
Before  it  was  written  there  was  just 
a  possibility  that  tbe  river  Oaptain 
Speke  had  discovered  might  flow 
away  to  the  westward  or  southward 
into  the  heart  of  Africa ;  bat,  with 
a  decree  of  simplicity  which  we 
should  have  scarcely  thought  com- 
patible with  Captain  Burton's  cha- 
racter, he  brings  a  river  of  his  own 
down  from  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, catting  off  all  escape  for  Gap- 
tain  Speke's  river  in  that  direcUon, 
and  positively  compelling  it  to  be 
one  of  the  main  sonrces  of  the  Nile. 
We  challenge  him  to  take  tbe  map 
and  produce  any  other  alternative, 
except  that  of  forcing  it  to  disappear 
altogether  in  a  tunnel.  We  con- 
fess to  feeliug  but  little  pity  for 
Captain  Burton  when  we  take  our 
last  look  at>  him  impaled  upon  the 
horns  of  that  dilemma  which,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Maequeen,  he 
has  so  ingeniously  contrived. 


Finally,  it  k  a  mftisfiwtkm  to 
oeite,  in  dosing  Oaptam  Graot's 
book,  the  same  impreaeion  of  th^ 
thorough  liooeBty  and  veraoity  of 
the  aothor,  which  waa  ao  att'ildog  a 
fieature  of  the  wtsbea  of  hia  lamentp 
ad  oompaoion.  It  may  be  tbat  the 
hooka  of  both  these  gentlemen  are 
open  <to  Htexwy  oritidstn,  and  it  ia 
more  than  probable  that  aome  of 
tbtfe  hypotbeaea  wbldt  have  been 
based  npon  tbehr  diaooveriea  may 
turn  out  to  be  erroneona.  Nay, 
more,  we  are  ready  to  admit  tba^ 
with  every  desire  to  be  aooorate, 
some  of  their  obserrations,  made 
with  imperfect  ioatrameiits,  and 
ander  great  diiBcnltiea,  may  be 
ftnlty»  bnt  the  highest  qaalitieai 


not  merely  of  exploren,  bat  of 
▼alnable  pabDo  aerraotd,  both  these 
gentlemen  ppssesa;  and  it  is  im- 
poesibie  to  read  the  record  of  their 
experieooea  without  feeling  tliat  it 
la  the  reflection  of  minda  aingalarly 
pnre  and  gnlleleaa,  that  they  linye 
performed  their  daty  with  unflinch- 
ing coarage  and  endurance,  and 
with  the  conacieatioQs  desire  acra- 
pqlooaly  to  present  to  their  conn  try- 
men,  on  their  retorn,  an  exact  and 
trae  piotnre  of  the  nnknowo  coun- 
tries they  had  visited.  It  is  this 
strict  accuracy  which  imparts  to 
their  works  their  highest  valoe. 
and  oonstitntes  tlieir  anthors' 
strongest  claim  to  the  admiration 
and  gratftnde  of  their  countrymen. 
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Thb  jear  1864^  which  opened 
somewhat  stormily,  has  come  to 
a  peacefol  close;  nor,  so  far  as 
outward  appearances  wouI4  seem 
to  indicate  to  the  superficial  oh- 
server,  is  there  any  reason  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  year  1865  will  he 
even  so  pregnant  with  events  of 

Eolitical  interest  as  the  one  which 
as  departed.  Oroakers  are  always 
ready  to  call  a  calm,  the  lull  which 
precedes  the  stonn ;  and  it  most  he 
admitted,  that  if  the  period  of  the 
doratioa  of  the  lull  is  not  specified, 
they  are  always  right,  for  without 
the  repose  which  forms  the  contrast, 
we  shoold  not  know  what  a  storm 
was.  So  for  the  last  three  years  we 
have  heen  having  the  lull,  and  if 
the  force  of  tlie  storm,  when  it 
comes,  is  to  he  calcolated  hy  the 
time  it  takes  brewing,  it  will  be 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  typhoon 
than  a  squall.  Meantim  ,  in  order 
to  form  some  esiimate  of  the  ele- 
ments at  work,  and  of  the  dangers 
which  are  likely  to  troable  the 
peace  of  Europe,  it  will  he  neces- 
sary to  take  a  political  retrospect  of 
the  year  which  will  bring  us  op  to 
the  latest  phase  of  politics,  as  con- 
nected with  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe.  On  the  first  of  last 
January,  the  two  biggest  clouds 
upon  the  political  horizon  were 
the  Polish  and  the  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein  questions — the  one  was  in  its 
last,  ibe  other  in  its  first  (active) 
stage.  The  only  Government  which 
really  understood  how  to  utilise 
these  two  questions,  was  that  of 
which  Herr  Von  Bismarck  U  not 
merely  the  head,  but  the  body  and 
soul.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  be- 
fore last,  the  first-class  Power  lowest 
in  the  scale  of  political  estimation 
in  Europe  was  Prussia;  that  we 
should  in  so  short  a  space  of  time 
have  been  able  to  change  places 
and  occupy  the  position  which 
Profisia  has  abdicated,  shows  al- 
most '^as  much  ingenuity  ou  the  part 


of  Lord  Bossell  as  of  Herr  Von 
Bismarck.  To  succeed  in  a  few 
short  months  in  seriously  depreciat- 
ing an  influence  and  a  prestige 
which  it  has  been  the  lahi>nr  of 
Oar  ablest  statesmen  for  years  to 
clierish  and  confirm,  and  yet  to 
retain  liimsclf  at  the  liead  of  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country  while 
it  is  placidly  contemplating  its  own 
political  decadence,  is  a  more  won- 
derful tour  de  /oTM^'  on  the  part 
of  our  Foreign  Mitiister  than  any 
which  even  his  illustrious  rival  at 
Berlin  has  yet  achieved.  Hail  these 
remarkable  talents  onlv  been  exert- 
ed in  a  different  direction,  that 
greatness  which  has  been  forced 
upon  him  might  have  been  forced 
wpon  the  country.  Herr  Von  Bis- 
marck, however,  seeing  the  opening, 
passed  np,  while  we  went  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  class. 
^  The  political  state  of  Germany 
at  this  time  was  fully  described  in 
our  columns;  and  we  pointed  out 
how,  in  order  to  thwart  the  policy 
of  the  Prussian  Minister,  we  might 
have  allied  ourselves  wiin  hia  polit- 
ical enemies  at  home^  and  thus  have 
averted  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war 
which  was  then  impending,  secnred 
the  greater  partof  Sohleswig  to  Den- 
mark, and  paralysed  the  policy  of 
the  Berlin  Oabinet.  As  this^  Ihow- 
evtr,  involved  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  parties  in  Germany, 
a  very  limited  amount  of  foreAiight, 
and  the  immediate  recognition  of 
Prince  Frederick  of  Augustenbonig 
as  Duke  of  Holstein,  our  views 
were  not  shared  in  by  any,  either 
of  those  writers  or  orators  who 
proclaimed  in  the  same  breath 
their  incapacity  to  imderstand  the 
question,  and  their  decided  opinion 
upon  its  merits. 

The  consequence  is,  that  now, 
exactly  twelve  months  too  late,  our 
(Government  Is  ex^^rdng  what  little 
influence  and  diplomatic  skill  it 
possesses  to  secure  the  throne  of 
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the  Doobies  to  the  very  man  whose 
claims  they  derided,  who<ie  political 
honour  they  impugned^  and  wh^se 
private  character  they  attackHfi.  We 
are  taking  the  greatest  possible  trou- 
ble to  lock  the  door,  wow  t!  at  the 
8tee<I  is  stolen — a  proceedTog  (ioably 
imbecile,  as  we  actually  eocoaraged 
the  thief  to  break  in,  and  were 
(inlled  into  believing  he  was  not  a 
burglar,  simply  because  be  assured 
us  he  did  not  mean  to  steal  any- 
thing ;  but  it  fs  useless  now  to  cry 
over  spilt  milk,  so  we  will  revert 
from  what  we  might  have  done  to 
what  M,  Von  Bisuiarck  did,  and  why 
he  did  it.    Finding  himself  in  an  ex- 
i  tremely  precarious  position  at  home, 
and    much  despised  abroad,  these 
two  questions  came,  as  we  have 
said,  most  opportunely,  for  it  gav© 
bim  the  chance  of  securing  two  al- 
lies in  the  moment  of  his  utmost 
need.    These  two  allies  were  Russia 
and  Austria.    Each  country  fu und 
suddenly   a    common    ground  of 
union  in  a  separate  danger,  and  each 
found  itself  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  other.    These  three  Northern 
Powers  did,  in  fact,  ally  themselves 
against  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Italy ; 
but  the  merit  of  the  combination 
at  the  moment  lies  with  the  Prus- 
sian Minister.    The  jealousy  which 
existed  between  the  three  Powers 
was   extremely  difficult   to  over- 
come, and,  as  events  have  proved, 
could    not    last    long;    but  the 
bnit  beld  out  to  each   was  suf- 
ficient at  the   time   to  overcome 
all  other  considerations.    To  Rus- 
na  Bismarck  said,  '*  Yon  will  nevtr 
put  down  the  Polish  insurrection 
unless  you  get  a  state  of  siege  put 
on  in  Gulioia" — a  fact  which  was 
perfectly  true ;  but  the  Russian  Cabi- 
net was  too  proud  and  sore  at  the 
recent  conduct  of  Austria  in  the 
question  to  apply  to  the  Cihinet 
of  Vienna  in  this  sense.    ^'  Never 
mind,''  aajs  Bismarck,  "Til  save 
your  dignity  and  arrange  this  little 
affair  for  you,  only,  if  I  do,  what  will 
you  give  for  my  trouble?*'  "No- 
thing for  nothing  in  this  world." 
tsajs  the  astute  Gortschakoff,  "I 


might,  if  I  liked,  give  you  immense 
trouble  in  your  Danish  policy — re- 
member the  treaty  of  1852  w;is  our 
making — one  of  those  innocent  or- 
iental ruses  by  which  we  occasion- 
ally gull  John  Bull — by  which  we 
meant  to  exclude  the  Augusten- 
bourg  line,  and  skip  over  tljirteen 
successors  to  the  Dahish  throne,  and 
it  is  juj^t  possible  we  may  yet  get 
the  English  Government  to  fight 
for  us.  We  should  not  object  to 
their  sending  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic 
nnder  these  circumstances.  Ima- 
gine the  British  fleet  blazing  away 
for  our  rights  while  we  were  look- 
ing quietly  on.  The  prospect  of 
this  delightful  spectacle  I  will  aban- 
don, nay,  I  will  support  you  secret- 
ly, while  I  condemn  you  openly,  if 
you  will  arrange  that  Galician  af- 
fair." "So,"  Bismarck  to  Rechberg, 
ihrouiih  the  entremise  of  Manreuf- 
.fel,  want  you  to  place  Gilioia 
nnder  a  state  of  siege;  you  are  co  n- 
mitted  with  me  in  Denmark,  and 
England  will  certainly  abandon  you, 
— ^you  need  not  ex;  ect  a  friend  tliere. 
The  British  Government  intends 
to  let  you  take  care  of  Venice  if 
it  is  attacked  the  best  way  yoa 
can.  What  will  you  put  on  a  state 
of  siege  in  Galioia  for?"  S.iys  Rech- 
berg — "  Ever  since  we  used  to  tight 
together  in  Frankfort,  you  used  to 
get  the  better  of  me,  so  I  suppose 
it  is  of  no  use  my  struggling  now: 
don*t  beat  about  the  bush — say 
what  you  are  driving  at."'  Bays 
Bismarck,  A  tripartite  alliance,  a 
meeting  of  the  sovereigns,  and  a 
general  guarantee  of  territory  all 
round;  but  as  a  preliminary  yoa 
must  put  on  a  stare  of  siege  in 
Galicia,  then  we  will  see  about  a 
guarantee  for  your  Venetian  terri- 
t()ry."  After  this  came  Carlsbad  and 
Ki^^sengen  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
Polish  insurrection  was  stifled,  the 
Danish  war  drivelled  on,  so  did  the 
ridiculous  conference  of  London; 
the  Prince  Frederick  Charles  told 
bis  army  in  a  fog  at  Mi.^unde 
that  they  were  the  finest  artillery- 
men in  the  world,  and  Lord  Ros- 
eell  informed  an  astounded  audience 
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at  the  HanaioD-HoQse,  that  bci  bad 
raised  the  prestige  of  England  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  achiev- 
ed. A  sort  of  epidemy  of  swagger 
seemed  to  have  invaded  those  who 
had  least  exoase  for  it.  The  whole 
German  nation  became  intolerable 
aboat  their  military  achievements; 
even  the  fact  that  neither  the  Prus- 
sian nor  the  Danish  armies  had 
ever  seen  a  shot  fired  in  anger  in 
their  lives  before  the  war,  was 
scarcely  enongh  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  ignorance  displayed 
on  both  sides — on  the  part  of  the 
Danes  of  the  art  of  war,  on  the  part 
of  the  Prassians  of  the  experien- 
ces of  it.  These  latter  managed, 
with  the  greatest  difficalty,  in  a 
oanipaigD  lasting  five  months,  to 
lose  nearly  three  thousand  men  in 
killed  and  wounded— «n  ordinary 
moming's  amusement  to  Generals 
Grant  and  Lee.  And  to  hear  them 
talk  now,  one  would  Imagine  they 
]Lnew  what  fighting  meant.  All 
which  would  not  matter  if  it  were 
confined  to  the  anny  alone;  but  the 
efftct  of  these  military  successes 
upon  the  German  mind  nas  been,  to 
intoxicate  those  sober  classes  who 
formed  the  constitutional  and  Li- 
beral party  in  the  conntry.  The 
consequence  is^  that  for  a  time 
the  movement  of  the  llbenil  op- 

e)sition  has  been  utterly  crushed, 
ismarck  has  surrounded  himself 
with  a  haJo  of  glorj^,  which  has 
temporarily  blinded  his  opponents. 
He  took  the  bit  between  bis  teeth. 
In  this  Schleswig-Holstein  affair, 
and  carried  out  the  nadonal  pro- 
gramme with  a  vengeance.  There 
&  no  denying  it,  the  Germans 
wanted  Uie  duchies  taken  from 
Denmark,  and  it  has  been  done, 
but  not  in  the  way  they  wanted; 
and  there  is  nothing  lefb  for  them 
bot  to  '^bouder"  and  manifest  a 
sort  of  sullen  gratitude  to  their 
enemy.  Had  they  voted  tlie  money 
for  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war, 
and  said  *^Herr  von  Bismarck, 
go  and  make  war,  and  take  the 
duchies,*'  they  would  have  had  a 
vantage  ground;  but  they  reftised 
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htm  the  mon^,  and  protested  against 
his  making  the  war  after  his  own 
fashion,  so  he  made  it  in  spite  of 
them,  and  has  dazzled  them  with 
military  glory.  Not  contented  with 
this,  success  has  rendered  him  bold. 
He  finds  many  of  his  old  antagonists 
softened  and  conciliatory,  and  ra- 
ther disposed  to  abandon  their  strict 
German  principles  for  a  more  sel- 
fish policy.  The  vanity  of  some  of 
the  Prussian  Liberals  has  been 
tickled  by  the  idea  of  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  duchies,  and  ever  mnoe 
the  conclusion  ot  the  war,  the 
one  object  of  Mr.  YOn  Bismarck 
has  been  to  bring  this  annexation 
about.  With  this  view  he  bus 
caused  the  negotiations,  which  only 
terminated  the  other  day  at  Vienna, 
to  be  prolonged  to  an  extent  trying 
even  to  Gkrinan  patience;  with  this 
view  he  has  staved  off  all  consider- 
atioQ  by  the  Diet  at  Frankfort  of  the 
Duke  of  Augostenbonrg's  claims, 
thoo^b  they  have  been  waiting  the 
decision  of  that  body  for  many 
months.  With  this  view  he  in- 
trigued with  Russia  to  put  forward 
the  Duke  of  Oldenbmg  as  a  p^r 
candidate,  whose  claims  will  be 
found,  as  Mr.  Von  Bismarck  veiy 
well  knows,  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on.  With  this  view 
the  Prussian  Minister  caused  it  to 
be  inserted  in  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  with  Denmark  just  concluded, 
that  the  Eing  of  Denmark  conced- 
ed all  those  rights  over  the  Duchies 
which  he  had  never  posseaaed, 
80  determined  was  he  to  ignore  the 
rights  of  the  Augustenbourg  line. 
In  a  word,  though  some  months 
have  elapsed  since  the  Duchies 
have  been  conquered  from  Den- 
mark, their  fate  remains  still  un- 
settled, because  Bismarck  has  not 
relinouished  the  hope  of  wearing 
out  toe  patience  of  the  Duke  of 
the  Schleswig-Holetelners^  and  of 
the  political  section  of  G«:noany 
which  is  identified  with  his  cause. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
the  fkte  of  the  Duchies  depended 
only  upon  tlieir  Gt-rman  sympa- 
thisers, their  chances  of  indepen- 
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dence  wonM  be  small  indeed.    We  in  one  or  other  of  tbose  altema- 

ba^e  had  a  notable  illastrataon  In  lives  in  favoar  of  'v^bich  the  Em- 

this  qoestion  of  the  valae  of  the  peror   Napoleon  pronounced  from 

moral  support  of  Liberal  Germany,  the  first     His   inclinations  lead 

If  it  has  become  the'^fashion  abroad  him  to  lean  rather  towards  the  an* 

to  tannt  England  with  professing  a  negation  of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia, 


anybody,  the  same  may  be  said  to  himself  from  expressing  himself 
a  very  great  extent  of  the  Grer-  openly  in  a  sense  which  might 
mans.  Thev  have  shown  them-  fairly  warrant  tbe  suspicion  that 
selves  completely  "  cowed "  by  the  he  was  actuated  by  sinister  designs, 
arrogance  and  audacity  of  the  rros-  Ostensibly,  therefore,  he  is  a  sup- 
sian  Prime  Minister.  In  spite  of  porter  of  the  Doke  of  Augusten- 
the  vehemence  with  which  they  bourg,  and  probably  really  does  not 
protested  in  favour  of  Duke  Frede-  care  very  much  for  whom  the  card 
rick  and  the  Schleswig  -  Holstein  finally  plays.  It  is  not  from  France 
nationality,  thev  would  now  stand  that  Bismarck  looks  to  encounter 
tamely  by  and  see  his  Highness  opposition  to  his  designs.  It  need 
expelled  the  country,  and  the  popu-  scarcely  be  said  that  such  a  nieas- 
lation  aabjected  to  the  military  ore  as  the  annexation  of  these  pro- 
despotism  of  Prussia  without  lift*  vinces  would  be  an  extremely 
ing  a  finger  in  their  defence.  No  popular  one  with  the  army,  who 
one  knows  better  than  Bismarck  consider  they  have  performed  pro- 
himself,  for  he  has  pushed  his  ex*  digies  of  valour  in  acquiring  them, 
periences  to  an  extreme  limit, — the  and  who  have  no  sympathies  with 
extent  to  which  be  can  ride  rough-  tbe  Duke  of  Augustenoourg.  The 
shod  over  his  oonntrymen.  So  whole  junker  aristocracy  would 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  then,  hiul  with  delight  so  triumphant  a 
he  might  have  annexed  the  Duchies  proof  of  the  genius  of  their  leader, 
with  impunity.  Nor  had  he  anything  while,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
to  fear  on  the  part  of  tbe  Emperor  of  ed,  even  among  the  masses  of  the 
F^nce ;  that  sagacious  monarch  gave  people  the  national  vanity  would 
him  to  understand,  so  long  ago  as  oe  flattered.  Bismarck,  therefore, 
April  last,  that  ho  would  entertain  has  a  good  many  elements  of 
onlv  two  solutions  of  tbe  Schleswig-  strength  in  his  favour ;  but  he 
Holstein  question ;  either  the  re-  has  one  or  two  insurmountable  ob- 
oognition  of  the  Doke^  or  the  au-  stacles  to  contend  with  at  home, 
nexation  of  the  Duchies  to  Prussia.  One  is  the  perfect  good  faith — ill- 
Never  for  an  instant  has  it  been  natured  persons  would  call  it  obsti- 
the  policy  of  the  Emperor  to  toler-  nacy ;  perhaps  it  is  a  mixture  of 
ate  the  Idea  of  a  personal  union,  both  —  of  the  Kins  of  Prussia, 
not  even  at  the  moment  it  was  so  in-  This  Sovereign  has  been  impressed 
nooently  put  forward  by  our  states-  with  the  justice  of  Doke  Frederick's 
men  at  the  Conference,  much  less  of  claims  from  the  first,  and  has 
the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  Although,  pledged  himself  to  support  them, 
therefore,  tbe  claims  of  tbe  latter  and  to  place  him  sooner  or  later 
are  at  length  before  tbe  Diet^  and  upon  tbe  Schleswig-Holstein  throne, 
are  about  to  be  referred  to  a  tri-  In  vain  does  bis  principal  adviser 
buoal  specially  named  for  their  iu«  endeavour  to  overcome  bis  scruples^ 
vestlgation,  we  may  be  quite  sure  and  appeal  to  his  vanity  to  induce 
what  their  decision  will  be,  and  him  to  annex  what  does  not  belong 
dismiss  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  to  him ;  the  old  King  remains 
and  his  pretensions  from  our  minds  firm,  and  is  not  now  likely  to 
henceforward  and  for  ever.  Prac-  change.  Another  very  serioas  ob- 
ticallj,  the  final  solution  of  this  stade  in  the  way  of  Uerr  Von  Bis- 
much -vexed  question  is  to  be  found  marok's  project|  is  the  indignation 


great  deal  and  doing 


little  for 


though  he  would  naturally  guard 
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of  Austria  at  tbe  bare  idea  of  such  to  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of 
a  thing.   la  it  not  enough  to  !iave  General    Hake   and    the  Federal 
been  made  a  oat^paw  of  from  the  troops,  and  then  submitting  to  the 
beginning,   to  have  been  dragged  added  pressure  of  Austria,  and  sac- 
into  a  profitless  and  inglorions  war,  cuinhing  to  the  dictation  of  the  two 
without  putting  a  climax  to  the  im-  powers  in  a  manner  at  once  ahjeot 
broglio  by  helping   to  strengthen  and  contemptible.      The  Federal 
her  greatest  rival  and  traditional  Commissioners,  who  have  hereto- 
enemy  ?   80  Austria  becomes  the  fore  governed  the  Duchies  in  the 
supporter  of  the  Duke  of  Aiiffusten-  rannner  we  have  described,  tacit- 
bourg  and  tbe  Sohleswig  -  HoIsU-in  ly  accepting   the   supreme  autho- 
nationality.   Altogether,  if  we  come  rity  of  Duke  Frederick,  have  been 
fairly  to  weigh  the  ohanceSi  we  can-  re{>laced  by  a  pair  of  Prus80-An»- 
not  doubt  that  tbeyare  in  favour  of  trian  Commissioners,  who  evidently 
Duke  Frederick.    We  are  the  more  mean  to  inaugurate  a  very  different 
entitled  to  this  opinion,  aa  we  com-  system.    Tbe  following  paragraph, 
mitted  ourselves  to  it  at  tlie  begin-  from  an  address  which  they  have 
ning  of  the  year,  at  a  time  when  he  Just  issued  to  the  population  they 
was  never  called  anything  but  Pre-  are  about  to  govern,  is  highly  ai^ 
tender,  and  the  notion  of  any  such  nificant:  —  '*In  order,*'  they  say, 
solution  was  scouted.      Meantime,  '*to  be  able  to  fulfil  the  task  of 
it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  carrjing  on  the  chief  direction  of 
ever  since  the  month  of  January  the  collective  administration  of  tbe 
last,  the  Duke  hua   remained  in  Duchies  in  their  own  interests,  and 
Holstein     virtually     administering  so  to  act  that  the  decision  respeot- 
the   government   of  the  country,  ing  their  future  may  in  no  degree 
Although  there  were  commissioners  be  preiudiced,  we  must,  ia  the  first 
appointed  for   the   purpose,    they  place,  be  assured  of  tbe  willing  sub- 
merely  exercised  a  nominal  power,  ordination  and  ready  8upi>oi*t  of  all 
The  Conncil  of  Government  ap|M>int-  the  authorities  and  officials  in  the 
ed  by  them  were  all  nominees  of  the  country."     From  which  it  is  not 
Duke.  Nor  was  the  smallest  appoint-  difficult  to  infer  that  this  sopport, 
ment  made  without  his  approval,  if  given  at  all,  will  only  be  accorded 
or   any   public   work   undertaken  under  protest,  and  that  an  anta- 
without  his  sanction.  As  the  wisdom  gonism  will  very  soon  be  created 
of  his  administration  has  become  between  the  new   rulers   of  the 
recognised,  and  his  personal  popu-  Duchies  and  the  people.  Mean- 
larity  is  increased,  the  difficulty  of  time,  Duke  Frederick  will  naturally 
expelling  him  has  become  greater,  resist,  bv  every  means  in  his  power. 
So  strong  is  the   popular  feeling  this  unjust   encroachment  on  his 
upon  this  subject  that  it  is  certain  rights,  but  cannot^  unfortanately, 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Duchies  expect  support  from  those  on  whom 
to  Prussia  would  lead  to  a  popular  he  would  have  a  right  to  rely.  It 


demonstration,  and  probably  to 
armed  resistance.      We  may,  in< 


seems  hard  that  the  cradle  of  tbe 
Anglo-Saxon  race  should  be  doomed 


deed,  look   forward   very   shortly  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  that  we,  of  all 

to    the    exhibition   of  some   ex-  nations  in  the  world,  should  have 

Sressions  of  discontent   from    tbe  exerted  all  our  influence,— first,  to 

luchies,  as  within  the  last  month  retain  Schleswig  -  Holstein  to  Den- 

a  very  serious  change  has  come  mark,  and  now  regard  with  eqoani- 

over  the   aspect  of  their  affairs,  mity  the  possibility  of  their  illegal 

The  Diet  of  Frankfort,  aa  usual,  transference  to  Prussia.   It  is  only 

has  proved  utterly  worthless  in  the  due  to  Herr  Yon  Bismarck  to  say  that 

hour  of  need,  first  carrying,  bv  a  he  has  made  proposals  to  the  Duke 

majority  of  one  vote,  the  refusal  to  which,  if  the  latter  had  accepted, 

comply  with  the  demand  of  Prussia  would  have  secured  him  hia  throne 
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ere  this ;  but  it  reflects  the  highest 
credit  upon  him  that  he  has  consis- 
tently refused  to  bny  the  Dacbies 
by  any  coocessioiL  He  will  not 
moilify  their  own  liberal  constitn- 
tion  at  the  Prnsxian  Minister's  bid- 
ding; neither  will  he  be  dictateil  to 
as  to  who  shall  cr  who  shall  not  be 
his  advisers;  nor  will  he  consent  to 
derogatory  conditions  with  refer- 
ence to  the  relations  in  which  he  is 
for  the  fatnre  to  stand  towards 
Prossia.  Ic  is  evident  that  the  next 
b;St  thing  to  annexing  the  Dacfiies 
wonld  be,  in  the  opinion  of  Herr 
▼on  Bismarck,  to  reduce  them  to  a 
condition  of  vassalage.  "With  this 
▼lew,  he  has  proposefl  that  Rends- 
bnrg  should  be  a  Federal  fortress, 
Kiel  a  Prussian  harbour,  and  the 
canal  projected  to  connect  tlie  North 
Sea  and  the  B:dtic  should  be  pro- 
tected by  Pm«?sian  troops;  in  addi- 
tion, the  Sohleswig-Holdtein  troops 
to  form  a  contingent  of  the  Pms- 
sfan  army,  with  other  minor  stipu- 
lations. It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
oat  that  our  policy  should  be  to 
support  a  Prince  who  is  straggling 
to  retain  his  liberty  of  action,  and 
to  govern  constitutionally  against 
the  arbitrary  conditions  of  the  most 
reactionary  minister  in  Europe. 

IJpao  the  whole  we  are  rather  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  delay  which 
has  been  interposed  by  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  to  the  final  settlement  of 
this  question,  arises  not  from  any 
fixed  intention  of  absolutely  annex- 
ing the  Duchies,  but  from  the  idea 
that  by  protracting  the  affair  as 
much  as  (jossible,  appearing  to  fa- 
vour the  Duke  of  Oldenburg's 
diums,  and  throwing  difficulties  In 
tlie  way  of  those  of  Duke  Frede- 
rick, the  latter  may  at  last  be  driven 
into  accepting  conditions  more  hu- 
miliating to  himself  and  more  fa- 
vourable to  Prussia  than  he  has 
hitherto  entertained.  Nor  can  the 
firnmess,  moderation,  and  patience 
of  this  Prince,  daring  the  long  and 
trying  period  of  suspense  to  which 
he  has  been  sublected,  be  too  highly 
commended.  Meantime,  the  atten- 
tion of  Germany  baa  been  diatracted 


from  the  qneetion  of  Sohleswig-Hol- 
stein  to  those  complicated  consider- 
ations connected  with  the  Zol the- 
rein, which  has  at  last  been  brought 
to  embrace  every  German  State  ex- 
cept Austria,  a  result  which  has  help- 
ed to  cause  some  dissension  among  the 
political  parties  of  tiie  country. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Yerein  showed  how  great  a 
change  they  had  undergone  sinoe 
last  year — how  wretchedly,  in  a 
word,  the  tactics  of  the  German 
Liberals  have  been  managed.  It 
has  been  proved  to  them  how  ntter- 
ly  powerless  they  are  when  Austria 
and  Prussia  choose  to  combine 
against  their  liberties;  and  they 
reoognise  in  the  combination  of 
the  two  great  German  P%)wers  no 
other  bond  of  union  but  a  common 
hatred  to  the  spread  of  the  '^na- 
tional idea.''  So  soon  as  the  im- 
mediate danger  is  past,  their  niutaal 
jealousy  breaks  out  again ;  but  the 
mischief  is  done,  and  the  national 
party  is  paralysed  for  an  indefinite 
period.  So  rrussia,  having  most 
dexterously  made  use  of  Austria  la 
her  Sohleswig-Holstein  policy,  dis- 
credits her  before  all  Germany  in 
the  matter  of  the  Zollverein;  and 
Austria,  still  sauering  under  the 
disgrace  of  that  fiasco  which  she 
per[)et rated  in  the  name  of  liberty 
at  Frankfort  the  year  before  last, 
is  more  utterly  ruined  In  the 
estimation  of  the  Germans  than 
she  has  e^er  been.  It  is  now 
seen  that  when  she  makes  liberal 
professions,  she  only  does  so  to 
Cause  momentary  embarrassment 
to  her  rival,  not  in  the  least  with 
any  sincere  intention  of  carrying 
them  out:  the  consequence  is,  that 
in  apite  of  the  contemptuous  way 
in  which  they  are  treated  by  Prus- 
sia, there  is  a  very  general  instinct 
among  Germans  that  that  country 
must  be  the  ultimate  foundation  of 
German  unity.  They  hope  and  trust 
that  they  will  arrive  at  this  consum- 
mation not  by  violence  and  resolu- 
tion, but  by  a  consistent  adhere  loa 
to  their  constitutional  rights,  aud 
by   an  improved    organL«atioa  in 
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tbeir  political  parties.  They  bol4 
that  tbe  strongest  boDd  of  nnion  is 
to  be  found  in  tbeir  common  com- 
mercial interests,  and  they  believe 
tbe  frontier  which  will  conduce 
most  to  their  political  cohesion  \% 
to  be  fonnd  in  tbeir  Oastoms  line^ 
at  the  same  time,  they  are  alive  to 
tbe  importance  of  devising  some 
definite  system  by  which  they  may 
carry  their  point,  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that  the  defect 
of  the  only  system  they  have  hith- 
erto parsaed,  consisted  in  the  nnli- 
mited  *Maw" — to  nse  a  slang  term 
— ^by  which  it  was  characterise. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  thirty-six 
little  states  dotted  over  the  Father- 
land withont  recognising  tbe  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  with  which 
any  attempt  at  unity  of  action  must 
be  attended.  When  we  remember 
that  no  two  are  influenced  by  the 
same  conditions — that  in  some  the 
rulers  are  bound  by  ties  of  various 
descriptionfl  to  Prussia,  in  others  to 
Austria;  that  some  are  liberal  and 
others  reactionary;  that  some  are 
aggressive  and  others  timid ;  some 
Oatholic  and  others  Protestant; 
that  even  the  populaAions  are  what 
tradition,  position,  and  circumstan- 
ces have  maJe  them; — we  see  why 
Herr  Von  Bismarck  is  not  far  wrong 
when  he  laughs  at  the  efforts  of 
what  is  called  Liberal  Germany. 
One  of  the  chief  causes  of  weakness 
is  the  distrust  of  tbe  people  for 
their  rulers.  With  four  or  five 
notable  exceptions,  the  small  prince 
is  generally  regarded  as  the  natural 
enemy  of  his  subject^.  Hence, 
when  it  comes  to  forming  a  com- 
bination fbr  the  protection  of  their 
rights  against  Prussia  and  Anatria, 
tbe  people  and  tbeir  princes  are 
seldom  found  together.  Both 
rary  regard  a  union  of  the  two 
gnat  Powers  as  their  greatest  dan- 
ger, but  they  hate  them  for  different 
reasons,  and  4gbt  them  upon  differ- 
ent battle-Meld?.  The  consequence 
is,  that  they  paralyse  one  another, 
mntuuHy  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Princes  like  the  Dukes 
of  Baden,  Weimar,  and  Goburg, 


who  see  that  their  only  safe^  Is  in 
an  alliance  with  their  people,  are 
looked  upop  with  the  utmost  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  by  unhappy 
little  sovereigns  like  the  Elector  ot 
Hesse  or  the  Grand-Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, who  are  in  perpetual  dread 
of  being  absorbed  by  a  rapacious 
neighbour,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  an 
exasperated  populace.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  predict  that  one  or  other 
of  these  fates  is  in  store  for  every 
German  Prince  who  is  unable  to 
appreciate  the  exigenoes  of  bis 
situation,  and  to  provide  for  them 
in  time.  The  whole  oountrv,  with 
its  big  states,  and  all  its  little  ones, 
seems  going  down  an  incline,  at 
present  gently,  but  the  velocity  is 
not  tbe  less  steadily  increasing. 
Whether— when  it  gathers  way, 
and  dashes  itself  noon  the  rocks  at 
the  bottom — ^it  will  split  upon  tbe 
rook  of  absolutism  or  of  democracyi 
it  is  impossible  now  to  detennine ; 
but  one  thins  is  certain — ^tbe  smash 
will  extingui^  most  of  the  little 
princes  for  ever. 

To  return,  however,  from  tbe 
fdture  to  tne  present:  we  have 
shown  the  effect  of  the  events  of 
the  spring  and  summer  upon  the 
German  people.  By  the  time  the 
Berlin  uljambers  meet,  they  will 
have  recovered  their  political  tone 
a  little;  and  we  may,  doubtless, 
expect  some  interesting  discussions 
which,  however,  will  fail  to  exercise 
any  influence  upon  tbe  policy  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  That  policy 
has  somewhat  changed  since  we 
left  him  plotting  in  watering-places 
to  cement  tdat  alliance  between 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prusma,  which, 
as  we  showed,  was  necessary  to  the 

Erosecution  of  his  designs  upon  the 
^uchie&  There  was  one  sovereign 
in  Europe  to  whom,  above  all 
others,  this  alliance  was  especially 
distasteful.  It  recalled  sundry 
unpleasant  reminiscences,  and  was 
besides  inconvenient  in  many  ways 
to  bis  policy.  During  the  whole 
progress  of  the  conference  of  Lon- 
don and  the  Danish  war,  this  mo- 
narch had  mfuntalnedja  remarkable 
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reserve^— he  was  looking  on  at  the 
gaine^  and  waiting  to  cat  !n.  He 
wa3  not  directly  interested,  bat  a 
tarn  of  the  cards  might  at  any  mo- 
ment involye  him.  We  in  England 
bad  taken  especial  pains  to  alienate 
him  daring  tne  whole  of  onr  policy 
last  year,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to 
flee  ns  planted  in  the  mad,  and 
straggHng  to  reach  the  bank  tipoo 
which  he  was  standing  a  dry  spec- 
tator. That  instead  of  asking  liim 
civilly  to  help  ns  ont,  we  should 
have  abased  him  for  being  less 
covered  with  dirt  than  we  were,  was 
characteristic.  Bat  the  resalt  was 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  re- 
mained torpid,  until  he  was  roosed 
by  certain  indispntable  proofs  with 
which  he  was  favoured  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Then 
he  awoke,  and  with  that  remarkable 
aptitude  fbr  letting  off  politioal  fire- 
works at  the  most  critical  moment^ 
he  threw  a  cracker  into  the  middle 
of  the  alliance  in  the  shape  of 
the  Franco-Italian  Convention — upon 
which  great  consternation  every- 
where, but  especially  of  course  at 
Vienna;  the  statesmen  there  were 
not  very  comfortable  at  anv  rate. 
Tbey  were  suffering  from  the  un- 
pleasant consciousness  of  having 
been  in  Bismarok^s  pocket  for  a 
disagreeably  long  time;  they  felt 
lore  about  the  matter  of  the  Zoll- 
verein.  They  did  not  like  the  over- 
bearing way  in  which  Bismarck  took 
all  the  credit  and  wanted  to  take  all 
the  spoils  of  the  Dano-German 
war;  and  now,  just  when  tbey  were 
in  a  bad  temper, — off  goes  the 
Franco-Italian  Convention.  Then 
again  Rassia  had  not  been  behaving 
at  an  well,  or  shown  half  gratitude 
enough  for  the  service  rendered  in 
GaUci&  The  German  party  had 
been  replaced  by  the  Russian,  hostile 
to  an  entente  with  Austria.  Alto- 
gether, the  only  thing  that  seemed 
left  for  Austria  to  do,  was  to  make 
friends  with  tlie  mammon  of  nn- 
righteouscees,  back  ont  of  the  Holy 
Alliance^  and  oome  sobmisslvely  to 
the  feet  of  the  great  Emperor. 
Then  there  were  thoughts  of  recog- 


nising Italy  and  obtaining  in  return 
a  gaarantee  from  the  Western 
Powers  of  Yenetia,  and  then  a 
promise  of  reducing  the  Austrian 
army  as  a  proof  of  good  faith,  and 
a  visit  on  the  part  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, which  we  are  assured  had  no* 
thing  whatever  to  do  with  any  of 
these  things^  or  had  any  political 
ol^ects  whatever.  So  Austria  be- 
came uneasy  and  restive;  she  want- 
ed to  escape  from  the  fangs  of 
Bisnuirck,  so  she  offered  to  put  her 
head  between  the  jaws  of  that  roar- 
ing lion  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  It 
was  a  choice  of  evils;  vainly  she 
struggled  in  the  toils  which  the 
Prussian  Minister  had  t}ux)wn  over 
her;  she  was  in  the  position  of  & 
snared  rabbit  that  sees  the  keeper 
coming  in  the  distance.  ^'Yon 
need  not  try  to  cling  to  mv  coat- 
tails,*'  says  the  Emperor  to  the  now 
truly  wretched  Reohberg,  "only 
if  I  do  let  Italy  loose  at  you,  do 
you  think  your  Holy  Alliance 
will  prove  a  reed  to  trust  to?" — 
There  is  no  use  your  coming 
cringing  and  fawning  to  me,*'  say  a 
Bismarck;  "do  what  I  tell  yon, 
and  don't  make  a  row.  Do  yon 
suppose  tbat  I  am  going  to  help 
yon  when  the  Emperor  sets  Italy 
at  you,  if  you  don^  behave  your* 
self  properly?"  No  wonder) poor 
Count  Rechberg  was  overwhelmed 
bj  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found 
himself.  Imagine  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  a  man  who  has  to  choose 
between  Bismarck  and  Loub  Napo- 
leon as  his  friend  for  life.  The 
alternative  was  too  korrible  to  con- 
template. So  Count  Rechbers  de- 
clined to  face  itj  and  Count  Mens* 
dorff  Pouilly  reigned  in  his  stead. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  Bis- 
marck should  not  adopt  the  ounrse 
which  was  impossible  for  Austria. 
His  very  olgeot  in  frightening 
Austria  out  of  any  project  she 
might  entertain  of  making  friends 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  that 
he  wanted  to  do  it  himsdf.  After 
all,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  be- 
haved very  well  dunng  the  spring; 
why  should  not  he  and  the  Eang  of 
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Prussia  bave  a  meeting  at  a  water- 
ing plaoe,  and  arrange  a  little  pro- 
gramme, prcjeote^l  by  tbe  fertile 
brain  of  tbe  said  6ismarok?  60  be 
TOoposed  tbe  meeting,  whicb  the 
Em|)eror,  having  achieved  tbe  ob- 
iect  he  bad  in  view,  and  frightened 
both  tbe  German  Powers  into  abject 
oivilfty,  qnietly  declined.  Still  there 
remains  of  the  three  Rassia.  It  is 
quite  dear  that  when  two  of  tbe 
parties  to  a  tripartite  alliance  cease 
to  belong  to  it,  tiiere  remains  very 
little  option  for  the  third ;  bat  the 
fact  is,  that  the  alliance  had  become 
as  inconvenient  to  Rassia  as  to  tbe 
other  two.  The  Polish  insnrrection 
bad  been  stifled,  and  neither  Ans- 
tria  nor  Pmssla  could  be  of  the 
slightest  ase  to  her;  so  she  con- 
siderately told  tbe  former  that 
she  might  do  what  she  liked  with 
Oldenburg,  bnt  tbat,  as  for  Ras- 
sia, she  CDnsidered  tbe  Schleswig- 
Holstein  qnestion  a  bore  fh>m 
beginnifvg  to  end,  and  she  washed 
ber  hands  of  tbe  whole  concern. 
Prior  to  this  time,  there  had  been 
a  good  many  tender  passages  pas- 
sing betweed  the  Courts  of  Co* 
penbiigen  and  St  Petershnrg,  so 
the  event  came  rather  a  propM. 
Then  Gortschakoff,  whose  love  tor 
Becliberg  has  never  been  ardent, 
found  the  moment  propitioas  for  a 
Jndioiai  separation;  and,  like  tbe 
other  two«  he  too  came  bat  in  hand 
to  the  Taileries  to  propose  an  inter- 
view between  its  illastrions  occu- 
pant and  his  auga^tt  master.  A.s 
tbe  Ozar  actaally  came  to  Nice,  the 
Emperor  coold  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
tbe  King  of  Prussia,  decline  alto- 
gether to  pay  him  a  visit;  hot  it  was 
a  long  way  to  go  to  talk  about 
tbe  weather  and  kindred  topics. 
Still  be  did  tbe  civil  thing,  and 
came  away  from  Nice  leaving  the 
Gzar  as  far  advanced  as  if  be  bad 
never  seen  tbe  Emperor  at  all. 
Bat  tbe  Franco-Italian  Oonvention 
bad  another  effect  beyond  breaking 
Qp  the  alliance  of  tbe  northern 
powers, — ^it  prodnced  a  rapproche- 
mmt  between  England  and  France. 
Oar  Polish  pc^tcy,  and  abrupt  re- 


fusal of  tbe  Emperor's  Oongress, 
which  bad  produced  tbe  temporary 
estrangement  last  year  to  wbicb  we 
have  al laded,  are  now  to  be  forgot- 
ten. In  other  words  (say,  the  Em- 
peror's), "It  was  very  inconvenient 
having  anything  to  do  with  Eng- 
land while  she  was  in  the  Sch1esw!g- 
Ilolstein  mess,  but  now  that  that  is 
r>ver,  let  as  be  good  friends  again. 
The  English  nation  never  object  to 
a  dig  at  the  Pope,  and  the  prospect 
of  the  evacuation  of  Rome  by  ray 
troops  will  be  a  pleasant  vision  to 
them."  So  spake  our  ally,  and  all 
our  newspapers  went  on  on  the 
scent,  like  a  pack  of  bounds  on  a 
red  herring.  There  is  something 
truly  edifying  in  the  nnanimity 
which  has  for  some  time  past  per- 
vaded the  press  npon  questions  of 
foreign  policy.  The  reckless  way  in 
whion  tney  have  taken  to  pronoano- 
ing  the  verdict  before  they  have 
heard  the  evidence,  is  as  remarkable 
as  the  monotony  with  which  tLey 
all  repeat  each  other's  sentiments. 
Take  the  Franco-Italian  Oonven- 
tion for  instance.  It  may  be  shown 
to  be  a  very  admirable  stroke  of 
policy  for  France,  a  very  beneflcial 
niea:)ure  even  for  Europe  generailv, 
perfectly  innocuous  to  England; 
but  why  on  earth  we  should  have 
no  patience  with  Italians  who 
doubt  about  the  advantages  of  the 
measure  in  so  far  as  their  own  ooon- 
try  is  concerned,  it  is  hord  to  com- 
prehend. In  the  first  place  they 
are  likely  to  be  better  judges  than 
we  are  of  what  is  best  for  their  own 
interest.  It  is  true  that  a  majority 
is  in  favour  of  the  Oonvention,  bnt 
tbe  minority  is  important  and  in- 
telligent, and  it  is,  to  say  tbe  least 
of  it,  cnrions,  that  not  only  are  their 
opinions  unrepresented  in  England, 
bat  ouiversally  held  op  to  ridicale 
and  contempt.  It  was  the  same 
tiling  in  tbe  Danish  question :  it  was 
as  much  as  a  man^s  social  peace 
was  worth  to  maintain  the  Augu»- 
tenbourg  solution  at  its  commence- 
ment; and  now  who  will  have  tbe 
courage  to  bold  up  bis  head  before 
the  world  and  say  he  believee  the 
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OoBYention  to  be  a  very  donbtfbl 
boon  to  Italy.  It  will  probably 
take  a  year  or  even  two  to  prove 
that  one  is  right.  Under  this  ty- 
ranny of  poblio  opinion,  then,  we 
will  not  venture  to  aay  what  oor 
ofHnlons  are  upon  the  aahject,  but 
ooiifine  ourselves  to  repeating  what 
people  say  in  Italy  when  discassing 
lU  merits. 

It  19  not  usual  to  find  a  large  and 
powerful  majority  more  eager  and 
lond-tongaed  in  defending  a  mea- 
•nre  they  are  sore  to  carry  than 'the 
minority  which  oppose  it,  yet  such 
18  the>  cose  with  the  advocates  of 
the  Franco  -  Italian  Convention. 
One  woold  almost  imagine,  from 
the  intense  anxiety  they  manifest 
to  Justify  this  stroke  of  policy,  that 
ihey  have  some  doubts  of  its  ex- 
pediency* The  minority,  on  the 
other  liand,  are  feeble,  partly  from 
political  cowardice,  which  prevents 
them  boldly  expressing  their  feel* 
ings  under  the  circumstances,  partly 
from  tlie  entirely  opposite  grounds 
open  which  the  extreme  opponents 
condemn  the  Convention,  and  part- 
ly because  in  many  cases  they  con- 
Miler  that  ;be  interests  of  the  conn- 
trv  will  be  Dest  served  by  bowing 
silently  to  the  will  of  the  mojority, 
though  they  do  not  make  any 
secret  of  their  disapproval  of  tlie 
Ovnvention  itself.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  bow  many  depu- 
ties in  the  Ghamber  of  Turin  who 
have  voted  for  the  Convention  will 
tell  you  that  bad  they  been  minis- 
ters they  never  would  have  signed 
it.  More  interesting  would  be  an 
analysis  of  the  diverse  motives 
which  have  actuated  the  individuals 
who  have  gone  to  swell  the  ma- 
jority. We  will  give  the  Tuscans 
the  credit  of  voting  in  favour  of 
the  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Flo- 
rence, from  love  of  country ;  but  we 
are  afraid  that  the  greater  number 
of  tboee  who  represent  the  other  por- 
tions of  Italy  have  been  actuated, 
m  the  first  instance,  by  hatred  of 
Piedmont  Others  there  are  who 
really  beli«ve  that  the  Convention 
win  lead  to  the  evacuation  of  Rome 


by  the  French  troops,  and  the  ultf- 
mate  realisation  of  the  national 
aspiration  of  Rome  fur  a  capital. 
But  this  has  dwindled  down  to  a 
very  small  section  since  the  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Dronjn  de  LMmys's  last 
despatch.  We  are  afraid  that  one 
ground  of  the  general  satisfaction 
lies  in  the  consolation  which  all  Italy 
feels  at  seeing  Piedmont  snubbed; 
In  a  word,  Italy  loves  Rome  ranch, 
hot  hates  Piedmont  more.  Whether 
this  is  a  description  of  sentiment 
upon  which  a  united  Italy  can  ever 
be  based  is  another  qnestion,  or 
whether  a  convention  which  has 
excited  the  worst  passions  is  likely 
to  improve  the  condition  of  matters, 
the  future  will  reveal  to  us.  Those 
who  are  opposed  to  it  say  that  there 
Is  no  evidence  of  its  necessity.  If 
a  change  of  capital  was  deMrable, 
why  have  it  forced  upon  Italy  as  a 
humiliating  condition  in  a  conven- 
tion with  France?  The  choice  of 
a  capital  is  eminently  a  matter  of 
internal  arrangement,  and  one  upon 
which  fi>re{gn  dictation  should  not 
be  t  iterated.  If  the  French  troopa 
would  not  evacuate  Rome  witiiout 
this  stipulation,  they  certainly  will 
not  evacuate  Rome  with  it,  the 
object  of  the  stipulation  being  to 
guarantee  Rome  against  Taly — a 
point  which  Italy,  whuse  only  ex- 
cuse for  making  the  Convention  is 
that  it  is  to  lead  to  R  mie,  refuses 
to  see.  Either  the  occupation  of 
Rome  is  inconvenient  to  the  Em- 
peror or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  then 
whether  the  capital  was  transferred 
to  Florence  or  not,  he  would  have 
gone  when  he  felt  inclined;  if  it  Is 
not,  then  he  will  stay  there  wher- 
ever the  capital  may  be.  Either 
the  Convention  is  to  lead  to  Rome, 
in  which  case  the  Pope  ha«i  been 
egregiously  humbugged,  or  it  is  not, 
in  which  case  the  Italian  people 
have  been  entirely  deceived.  The 
whole  thing  has  been  a  game  of 
finesse,  in  which  the  Italians  have 
l>een  beaten.  The  Emperor  wanted 
them  to  evacuate  Turin  for  certain 
good  reasons  of  his  own,  and  they 
wanted  him  to  evacuate  Rome.  lU 
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said  I  will  do  the  one  if  yoa  will  great  obligation  dpon  it  Foither, 
do  the  other;  bnt  with  joo  the  sajs  the  French  Minister,  *'yoa  are 
eyacaation  must  be  nnoonditional,  bound  by  this  Ck>nyentSon  not  to 
with  nie  it  will  be  oonUngent,  employ  the  manoBoyres  of  revoln- 
Oayoar  tried  jost  the  other  way,  tionary  agents  in  Pontifical  ierri- 
and  wanted  to  make  the  eyacaation  tory to  which  he  might  haye  add- 
of  Borne  precede  anything  he  did;  ed,  "it  is  true,  before  yon  made  this 
bat  this  did  not  suit  the  Emperor,  Oonyention,  you  were  free  to  do  this 
and  negotiations  were  broken  off.  as  much  as  yoo  lik«d.'*  Formerly  the 
There  was  something  barefaced  oatiooal  aspiration  was,  Rome  for 
after  this  in  the  unblosbing  way  the  Italians,  and  &  has  Pio  Nono ; 
in  which  the  laat  cabinet  took  to  **bat,"  says  Monsieur  Dronyn  de 
themiuflvea  the  credit  of  following  Uhnys,  by  this  Conyention  the 
the  policy  of  Cayour  in  agreeing  to  a  only  aspirations  which  the  coart  of 
convention  which  that  distinguished  Turin  considers  legitimate  are  fJiose 
statesman  woald  never  haye  signed  which  haye  for  their  object  the  re- 
to  his  dying  day.  The  grounds  (X)nciliation  of  Italy  with  the  Pa- 
chiefly  relied  on  by  the  defenders  pacy."  Without  this  Oonyention 
of  ^e  Oonyention  when  it  was  the  Italians  might  have  gone  to  Flo- 
first  discussed,  were  precisely  those  renoe,  or  anywhere  else  they  liked, 
which  the  French  Foreign  Minister  temporarily,  on  their  way  to  Rome, 
carefully  cut  from  under  the  feet  now  they  are  bound  to  go  to  Florence, 
of  the  Italian  Government  They  and  stay  there  for  eyer.  ^^Tbis.^ 
said,  The  clauses  of  the  Ck)nyention  nalyely  says  Monsieur  Dronyn  de 
are  elastic.  Our  programme  under  L*huys,  **was  the  very  reason  we 
it  is  this :  our  troops  will  guard  the  eyer  took  the  trouble  to  make  a 
Pope's  frontier  for  him.  But  it  will  oonveneion  with  you  at  all.  Don't 
be  impossible  for  them  in  such  a  rest  your  hopes  upon  an  Internal 
long  line  of  frontier  to  prevent  revolution  in  Rome;  in  that  case 
yolunteers  from  creeping  in;  be-  France  reserves  to  herself  her  lib- 
sides,  how  are  you  to  know  that  he  berty  of  action ;"  and  he  might  haye 
is  a  yolunteer,  and  the  patrol  may  added,  ^Mn  every  other.'*  Above 
be  looking  the  other  way.  Then,  all,"  concludes  the  French  Minister, 
when  there  are  enough  in,  and  the  with  a  sneer,  don't  Quote  Cavour 
French  haye  all  left,  of  a  sadden  against  yourselyes.  That  illnstri- 
the  insurrection  will  break  out,  ous  man  declared  Rome  could  be 
which  will  have  iireyiously  been  united  to  Italy,  and  become  its 
combined,  and  Rome  will  become  capital,  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  capital  of  Italy,  to  which  Flo-  Fnmce.**    France   haying  decdded 


unguarded  language,  finding  its  way  end ;  but  why  the  whole  of  Italy 

to  Paris,  and  penetrating   indeed  should  go  into  raptures   about  a 

through    official    despatches,    the  convention  binding  them  to  aban- 

French  Minister  takes  occasion  to  don  their  most  cherished  illusions, 

show  exactly  what  the  Oonvention  one  fails  to  perceive.     It  is  an 

has  dune  for  Italy.     Formerly,"  empty  boast  for  Italy  to  talk  about 

he  impliea,  "  you  might  haye  hoped  her  reserving  her  liberty  of  ac- 

to  ^t  Rome  through  the  chapter  of  tion.' "   Any  conyention  made  be- 

accidents^  now  yon   are   solemnly  tween  France  and   Italy  must  be 

bound  to  acquire  that  coveted  city  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter, 

^aolely  by  the  force  of  civilisation  for  this  simple  reason,  that  Iialj 

and  of  progress.^ "   A   convention  tntut  keep  her  engagements,  and 

binding  a  Goyemment  to  the  use  France  need  not,  unless  she  finds  it 

only  (S  the  moral  means  which  ci*  conyenient. 

yilisation  and  progress  supply,  does  It  is  now  pretty  generally  under- 

not  seem  to  have  oouferreu  any  stood  that  the  Pope  intends  to  dia- 
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band  his  army,  so  that  at  the  end  frontier  as  upon  the  sea-coast  To- 

of  two  years,  ne  may  be  left  uni>ro-  pographically  and  strategically  the 

tected  if  the  French  abandon  him.  advantages  are  all  with  Florence; 

He   knows    perfectly    well,   that  but  whether  there  may  not  be  dan- 

neither  Catholic  Europe  nor  Catholic  ger  attending  the  experiment  suffi- 

France  would  see  him  left  in  that  cient  to  counterbalance  its  adran- 

plight,  and  that  France  will  reserve  tages,  we  shall  only  know  after  it 

her  liberty  of  action  in  his  favour,  is  made.   The  most  turbulent  and 

The  whole  scope  of  the  Convention,  democratic  population  in  Italy  is  to 

then  is,  to  make  an  end  of  the  Ro-  be  found  in  Leghorn  and  Flormce. 

man  question  in  the  anti-national  The  present  dynasty  has  no  tradi- 

sense.   The  Marquess  Pepoli  in  his  tions  to  bind  the  monarch  to  the 

recent  speech  in  the  Chambers,  de-  people  of  Tuscany,  and  he  is  now 

fending  the  Convention  which  he  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  hissed 

was  chiefly  instrumental  in  nego-  and  hooted  in  the  streets  of  Turin 

tiating,  said  very  justly,  that  up  to  by  a  population  which  adored  him. 


by  two  questions,  the  question  of  ness,  its  practice  of  self-government, 
Rome  and  the  question  of  Venice^  its  somewhat  too  elaborate  but  me- 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  Convene  thodical  administrative  system,  form- 
tion  was  to  leave  only  this  question  ed  the  ballast  of  Italy :  the  effect  of 
of  Venice  still  for  soli^on.  The  going  to  Florence  will  be  to  lighten 
answer  which  might  have  been  made  the  ship.  If  there  comes  any  rough 
to  this  indisputable  truism  was,  weather  at  that  critical  moment, 
that  Italy  has  only  to  make  a  con-  we  shall  probably  see  the  gallant 
vention  with  Austria,  binding  her-  bark  "United  Italy"  on  her 
self  never  to  acquire  Venetta  except  beam  ends.  As  a  singular  prelimi- 
by  "  the  moral  forces  of  civilisation  nary  for  the  troubles  in  store  for 
and  progress,"  to  put  an  end  equal-  her,  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ly  to  the  question  of  Venice.  The  ment  is  immediately  to  reduce  her 
&ct  is,  that  the  Italians  under-esti-  present  standing  army.  It  is  siud 
mate  the  force  of  the  Catholic  sen-  that  we  have  secured  from  Austria 
timent  in  Europe.  The  idea  pro-  the  promise  of  a  like  peaceful  de- 
pounded  by  Cavour  of  "a  free  monstration,  and  that  it  turns  out 
Church  in  a  free  state"  is  chimeri-  that  the  reduction  amounts  to  Just 
cal,  because  the  Catholic  Church  is  fifteen  hundred  men ;  but  the  other 
not  free.  Rome  never  can  be  the  day  it  was  found  necessary  to  place 
capital  of  Catholic  Europe  and  of  eighteen  districts  in  the  province  of 
constitutional  Italy  at  one  and  the  Friuli  under  a  state  of  siege.  The 
same  time,  a  fact  which  is  dawning  measures  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
upon  many  of  the  Italians,  who  are  ment  in  suppressing  any  active 
beginning  to  find  out  that  Rome  manifestation  of  sympathy  for  any 
would  be  too  feverish  for  a  perma-  insurrectionary  movement  in  Ve- 
nent  capital  If  the  transfer  to  netia^  present  or  to  come,  is  likely 
Florence  does  not  produce  revolu-  to  precipitate  the  Italian  crisis 
tk>n,  and  the  organic  change  to  which  is  impending,  and  to  bring 
which  the  administration  is  to  be  about  the  very  catastrophe  they 
subjected  does  not  produce  confu-  are  designed  to  avert  The  ob- 
sioiL  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  ject  of  the  promoters  of  these 
douot  that  for  the  reasons  elo-  movements  is  to  excite  the  people 
quently  stated  by  General  Cialdini  against  the  government^  and  to 
Florence  is  fiur  better  adapted  to  drive  the  latter  to  the  alternative 
be  the  future  capital  of  Italy  of  an  open  rupture  with  Austria,  or 
than  either  Rome,  Turin,  or  the  risk  of  a  revolution  at  home. 
Naples.  It  is  as  inconvenient  to  Asprt>monte  was  a  dangerous  expe- 
have  the  capital  of  the  country  riment,  and  one  which  it  would  be 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  French  unwise  to  repeat  too  often.  The 
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Piedmont^  with  its  loyalty,  its  calm- 
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eccentno  and  ill-judged  dash  which 
Garibaldi  made  at  jlome  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  insidious  attack 
upon  Venice,  devised  upon  the 
Polish  model;  the  small  scattered 
bands  hoped  to  hold  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  as  centres  of  attrac- 
tion to  deserters  from  the  Austrian 
army,  and  ardent  spirits  from  Italy. 
They  did  not  expect  to  achieve  the 
independence  of  Venetia  by  their 
military  efforts,  but  they  endea- 
voured to  embroil  the  Cabinet  of 
Turin  either  with  Austria  or  with 
Italy, — and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
these  tactics  may,  some  day  or 
other,  succeed.  Altogether  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  this  Franco- 
ItiJian  Convention  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  doud  not  bigger  than  a  man^s 
hand  which  is  now  appearing  upon 
the  political  horizon,  and  chat  the 
luU,  to  which  we  have  already  al* 
luded,  may  really  be  drawing  to  a 
dose.  Two  years  hence  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet  may  still  be  among  the 
most  prominent  statesmen  of  Italy. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  hazard 
much  when  we  predict  that  they 
will  find  it  more  difficult  to  defend 
the  Convention  then  than  they  do 
now 

The  rumours  of  troubles  brewing 
in  various  disaffected  nationalities, 
which  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  the 
party  of  action,  and  have  been  more 
or  less  in  connection  with  those  in 
Venetia,  are  too  vague  to  be  worthy 
of  notice;  for  the  moment  the  East 


is  singularly  quiet,  the  only  ques- 
tion of  importance  is  one  which  has 
been  explained  at  some  length  in 
our  pages,  and  which  involves  the 
appropriation  b^  Prince  Couza  of 
the  revenues  *of  the  dedicated  con- 
vents in  the  Danubian  Prindpali- 
ties.  Our  Government,  it  would 
seem,  though  by  degrees  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  was 
rather  disposed  at  the  outset  to 
take  the  Russian  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  support  the  claims  of  tiie 
Greek  hierarchy  as  against  the 
Prince.  ^As  even  the  Porte  is  alive 
to  the  dangers  of  a  powerful  Fan- 
ariot  influence  based  upon  the  enor* 
mous  wealth  derived  from  these 
convents,  and  used  for  purposes  of 
'intrigue  against  its  own  authority, 
the  sweepmg  act  of  Prince  Cpuza 
met  with  more  approval  from  the 
government  of  the  Sultan  than  from 
ours.  During  the  absence  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  and  M.  de  Moustier, 
General  Ignatief,  of  Pekin  noto- 
riety, succeeded  in  reopening  the 
question  to  some  extent,  and  the 
Greek  Church  refused  to  receive  the 
indemnity  proposed  b^  Prince  Cou- 
za. It  is  not  impossible  that  Rus- 
sia may  yet  find  in  this  dispute  a 
pretext  for  carrying  out  her  designs 
upon  these  provinces.  The  Eastern 
Question  is  a  very  important  cham- 
ber in  the  European  powder-maea- 
zine;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  Uie 
signs  of  the  times,  the  train  by 
which  it  is  to  be  fired  is  not  laid 
from  that  quarter. 
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eccentrio  and  ill-judged  dash  which 
Garibaldi  made  at  £ome  has  been 
succeeded  by  an  insidious  attack 
upon  Venice,  devised  upon  the 
Polish  model;  the  small  scattered 
bands  hoped  to  hold  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  as  centres  of  attrac- 
tion to  deserters  from  the  Austrian 
army,  and  ardent  spirits  from  Italy. 
They  did  not  expect  to  achieve  the 
independence  of  Venetia  by  their 
military  efforts,  but  they  endea- 
voured to  embroil  the  Cabinet  of 
Turin  either  with  Austria  or  with 
Italy, — and  it  is  not  impossible  that 
these  tactics  may,  some  day  or 
other,  succeed.  Altogether  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  this  Franoo- 
Ituian  Convention  may  turn  out  to 
be  the  doud  not  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  which  is  now  appearing  upon 
the  political  horizon,  and  that  the 
lull,  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, may  really  be  drawing  to  a 
dose.  Two  years  hence  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet  may  still  be  among  the 
most  prominent  statesmen  of  Italy. 
We  do  not  feel  that  we  hazard 
much  when  we  predict  that  they 
will  find  it  more  difficult  to  defend 
the  Convention  then  than  they  do 
now 

The  rumours  of  troubles  brewing 
in  various  disafi&cted  nationalities, 
which  are  generally  to  be  traced  to  the 
party  of  action,  and  have  been  more 
or  less  in  connection  with  those  in 
Venetia,  are  too  vague  to  be  worthy 
of  notice;  for  the  moment  the  East 


is  singularly  quiet,  the  only  ques- 
tion of  importance  is  one  which  has 
been  explained  at  some  length  in 
our  pages,  and  which  involves  the 
appropriation  by  Prince  Couza  of 
the  revenues* of  the  dedicated  con- 
vents in  the  Danubian  Prindpali- 
ties.  Our  Government,  it  would 
seem,  though  by  degrees  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  was 
rather  disposed  at  the  outset  to 
take  the  Russian  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  support  the  claims  of  the 
Greek  hierarchy  as  against  the 
Prince.  ^As  even  the  Porte  is  alive 
to  the  dangers  of  a  powerful  Fan- 
ariot  influence  based,  upon  the  enor* 
mous  wealth  derived  from  these 
convents,  and  used  for  purposes  of 
'intrigue  against  its  own  authority, 
the  sweeping  act  of  Prince  Couza 
met  with  more  approval  from  the 
govemmenl  of  the  Sultan  than  from 
ours.  During  the  absence  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  and  M.  de  MousUer, 
General  Ignatief,  of  Pekin  noto- 
riety, succeeded  in  reopening  the 
question  to  some  extent,  and  the 
Greek  Church  refused  to  receive  the 
indemnity  proposed  by  Prince  Cou- 
za. It  is  not  impossible  that  Rus- 
sia may  yet  find  in  this  dispute  a 
pretext  for  carrying  out  her  designs 
upon  these  provinces.  The  Eastern 
Question  is  a  very  important  cham- 
ber in  the  European  powder-maga- 
zine; but  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
signs  of  the  times,  the  train  by 
which  it  is  to  be  fired  is  not  laid 
from  that  quarter. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Misa  Mabjobiban&s  lost  ber  mo- 
ther when  she  was  only  fifteen,  and 
when,  to  add  to  the  misfortune^  she 
was  absent  at  school,  and  could 
not  have  it  in  her  power  to  soothe 
her  dear  mammals  last  moments,  as 
she  herself  said.  Words  are  some- 
times Tery  poor  exponents  of  such 
an  event:  but  it  happens  now  and 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  plain 
intimation  expresses  too  much,  and 
suggests  ^  emotion  and  suffering 
which,  in  reality,  have  but  little,  u 
any,  existence.  Mrs.  liiaijoribanks, 
poor  lady,  had  been  an  invalid  for 
many  years  ;  she  had  grown  a  little 
peevish  in  her  loneliness,  not  feel- 
ing herself  of  much  account  in  this 
world  There  are  some  rare  natures 
that  are  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
general  neglect,  and  forget  them- 
selves when  they  find  themselves 
forgotten;  but  it  is  unfortunately 
much  more  usual  to  take  the  plan 
adopted  by  Mrs.  Marjoribanks,  who 
devoted  all  her  powers,  during 
the  last  ten  years  of  her  life,  to 
the  solacement  and  care  of  that 
poor  self  which  other  people  ne- 
glected. The  consequence  was,  that 
when  she  disappeared  from  her 

vou  xcvn. — mo,  nxcn. 


sofit — except  for  the  mere  physical 
fact  that  she  was  no  longer  there — 
no  one,  except  her  maid,  whose  oc- 
cupation was  gone,  could  have  found 
out  much  difference.  Her  husband, 
it  is  true,  who  had,  somewhere,  hid- 
den deep  in  some  secret  corner  of  his 
physical  organisation  the  remains 
of  a  heart,  experienced  a  certain 
sentiment  of  sadness  when  he  re- 
entered the  house  from  which  she 
had  gone  away  for  ever.  But  Dr. 
Marjoribanks  was  too  busy  a  man  to 
waste  his  feelings  on  a  mere  senti- 
ment His  daughter,  however,  was 
only  fifteen,  and  had  floods  of  tears 
at  her  command,  as  was  natural  at 
that  age.  All  the  way  home  she 
revolved  the  situation  in  her  mind, 
which  was  considerably  enlightened 
by  novels  and  popular  philosophy*- 
for  the  lady  at  the  head  of  Miss 
Maijoribanlcs's  school  was  a  devoted 
admirer  of  *  Friends  in  Council,^  and 
was  fond  of  bestowing  that  work  as 
a  prize,  with  pencil-marks  on  the 
margin — so  that  Lucilla's  mind  had 
been  cultivated,  and  was  brimful  of 
the  best  of  sentiments.  She  made 
up  her  mind  on  her  journey  to  a 
great  many  virtuous  resolutions; 
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for,  in  such  a  case  as  hers,  it  was 
evidently  the  duty  of  an  onlj  child 
to  devote  herself  to  her  father*s 
comfort,  and  become  the  sunshine 
of  his  life,  as  so  many  young  per^ 
sons  of  her  age  have  been  known  to 
become  in  literature.  Miss  Mar- 
Joribanks  had  a  lively  mind,  and 
was  capable  of  grasping  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  Thus,  between  the  out- 
breaks of  her  tears  for  her  mother, 
it  became  apparent  to  her  that  she 
must  sacrifice  her  own  feelings,  and 
make  a  cheerfol  home  for  papa,  and 
that  a  great  many  changes  would 
be  necessary  in  the  household  — 
changes  which  went  so  far  as  even 
to  extend  to  the  furniture.  Miss 
Maiioribanks  sketched  to  herself^ 
as  she  lay  back  in  the  corner  of  the 
railway  carriage,  with  her  veil  down, 
how  she  would  wind  herself  up  to 
the  duty  of  presiding  at  her  papa's 
dinner-parties,  and  charming  every- 
body by  her  good- humour,  and 
brightness,  and  devotion  to  his 
comfort ;  and  how,  when  it  was  all 
over,  she  would  withdraw  and  cry 
her  eyes  out  in  her  own  room,  and 
be  found  in  the  morning  lan^id 
and  worn-out,  but  always  heroical, 
ready  to  go  down-stairs  and  assist 
at  dear  papa's  breakfast,  and  keep 
up  her  smiles  for  him  till  he  had 
gone  out  to  his  patients.  Alto- 
gether the  picture  was  a  very  pretty 
one;  and,  considering  that  a  great 
many  young  ladies  in  deep  mourn- 
ing put  force  upon  their  feelings  in 
novels,  and  maintain  a  smile  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unobservant  male 
creatures  of  whom  they  have  the 
charge,  the  idea  was  not  at  all 
extravagant,  considering  that  ML<;s 
Marjoribanks  was  but  fifteen.  She 
w&s  not,  however,  exactly  the  kind 
of  figure  for  this  mise  en  Bcine. 
When  her  schoolfellows  talked  of 
her  to  then:  friends  — for  Lucilla 
was  already  an  important  personage 
at  Mount  l^leasant  the  most  com- 
mon description  they  gave  of  her 
was,  that  she  was  "  a  large  girl,"  and 
there  was  great  truth  in  the  adjec- 
tive.  She  was  not  to  be  describeid 


as  a  tall  girl  —  which  conveys  an 
altogether  different  idea  —  but  she 
was  large  in  all  particulars,  fiill  and 
well  developed,  with  somewhat 
large  features,  not  at  all  pretty  as 
yet,  though  it  was  known  in  Mount 
Pleasant  that  somebody  had  said 
that  such  a  face  might  ripen  into 
beauty,  and  become  "grandiose," 
for  anything  anybody  could  teH 
Miss  Maijoribanks  was  not  vain; 
but  the  word  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  her  imagination,  as  was 
natural,  and  solaced  her  much  when 
she  made  the  painful  discovery 
that  her  gloves  were  half  a  numbor 
larger,  and  her  shoes  a  hairbreadth 
broader  than  those  of  any  of  her 
companions ;  but  the  hands  and  the 
feet  were  both  perfectly  well  shap- 
ed ;  and  being  at  the  same  time 
well  clothed  and  plump,  were  much 
more  presentable  and  pleasant  to 
look  upon  than  the  lean  rudimen- 
tary school-girl  hands  with  which 
they  were  stnrrounded.  To  add 
to  these  excellences,  Lucilla  had 
a  mass  of  hair  which,  if  it  could 
but  have  been  cleared  a  little  in  its 
tint,  would  have  been  golden,  though 
at  present  it  was  nothing  more  than 
tawny,  and  curly  to  exasperation. 
She  wore  it  in  large  thick  curls, 
which  did  not,  however,  float  or 
wave,  or  do  any  of  the  graceful 
things  which  curls  ought  to  do ;  for 
it  had  this  aggravating  quality,  that 
it  would  not  grow  long,  but  would 
grow  ridiculously,  unmanageably 
^ick,  to  the  admiration  of  her  com- 
panions, but  to  her  own  despair, 
for  there  was  no  knowing  what  to 
do  with  those  short  but  ponderous 
locks.  These  were  the  external 
characteristics  of  the  girl  who  was 
going  home  to  be  a  comfort  to  her 
widowed  father,  and  meant  to  sac- 
rifice herself  to  his  happiness.  In 
the  course  of  her  rapid  journey  she 
had  already  settled  upon  everything 
that  had  to  be  done;  or  rather,  to 
speak  more  truly,  had  rehearsed 
everything,  according  to  the  habit 
already  acquired  by  a  quick  mind, 
a  good  deal  occupied  with  itsel£ 
First,  she  meant  to  &11  into  her 
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iatfaei's  arms — fbrgeiting,  with  that  fnend  in  this  world,  theyVe  the 
singular  fikcility  for  overlooking  the  first  to  be  took  away,"  said 
peculiarities  of  others  which  belongs  the  weeping  handmaiden,  who 
to  such  a  character,  that  Br.  Mar-  naturally  saw  her  own  loss  in  the 
joribanks  was  very  little  given  to  most  vivid  light  Ah,  Ellis,''  cried 
embracing,  and  that  a  hasty  kiss  on  Miss  Marjoribanks,  reposing  her 
her  forehead  was  the  warmest  c»-  sorrow  in  the  arms  of  this  anxious 
ress  he  had  ever  given  his  daughter  attendant,  ^  we  must  try  to  be  a 
— and  then  to  rush  up  to  the  cham-  comfort  to  poor  papa  I" 
ber  of  death  and  weep  over  dear  With  this  end  Ludlla  made  her- 
mamTna  And  to  think  I  was  not  self  very  troublesome  to  the  sober- 
there  to  soothe  her  bust  moments  I"  minded  Doctor  during  those  few 
Lucilla  said  to  herself  with  a  sob,  dim  days  before  the  faint  and  daily 
ind  with  feelings  sufficiently  real  in  lessening  shadov^  of  poor  Mrs.  Mar- 
their  way.  After  this,  the  devoted  joribanlu  was  removed  altogether 
daughter  made  up  her  mind  to  come  from  the  house.  When  that  sad 
down-stairs  agun,  pale  as  death,  ceremony  had  taken  place,  and  the 
but  self-controlled,  and  devote  her-  Doctor  returned,  serious  enough, 
self  to  papa.  Perhaps,  if  great  emo-  heaven  knows,  to  the  great  bouse, 
tion  should  make  him  tearless,  as  where  the  faded  helpless  woman, 
such  eases  had  been  known.  Miss  who  had  notwithstan&ng  been  his 
Marjoribanks  would  steal  into  his  love  and  his  bride  in  other  days, 
arms  unawares,  and  so  surprise  him  lay  no  longer  on  the  familiar  sofa, 
into  weeping.  All  this  went  briskly  the  crisis  arrived  which  Miss  Mar« 
through  her  mind,  undeterred  by  joribanks  had  rehearsed  so  often, 
the  i^ection  that  tears  were  as  but  after  quite  a  different  fashion, 
much  out  of  the  Doctor's  way  as  The  widower  was  tearless,  indeed, 
embraces ;  and  in  this  mood  she  but  not  from  excess  of  emotion.  On 
sped  swiftly  along  in  the  inspira-  the  contrary,  a  painful  heaviness 
tion  of  her  first  sorrow,  as  she  ima-  possessed  him  when  he  became 
gined,  but  in  reality  to  suffer  her  aware  how  little  real  sorrow  was  in 
first  disappointment,  which  was  of  his  mind,  and  how  small  an  actual 
a  less  soothing  character  than  that  loss  was  this  loss  of  his  wife,  which 


When  Ifiss  Marjoribanks  reached  of  just  as  much  magnitude  as  the 
home  her  mother  had  been  dead  for  loss,  for  example,  which  poor  Mr. 
twenty-four  hours;  and  her  father  Lake,  the  drawing-master,  was  at 
was  not  at  the  door  to  receive  her  the  same  moment  suffering.  It  was 
as  she  had  expected,  but  by  the  bed-  even  sad,  in  another  point  of  view, 
side  of  a  patient  in  extremity,  who  to  think  of  a  human  creature  pass- 
could  not  consent  to  go  out  of  the  ing  out  of  the  world,  and  leaving  so 
world  without  the  Doctor.  This  was  little  trace  that  she  had  ever  been 
a  sad  reversal  of  her  intentions,  but  there.  As  for  the  pretty  creature 
Lucilla  was  not  the  woman  to  be  whom  Dr.  Marjoribanks  had  mar- 
disooncerted.  She  carried  out  the  ried,  she  had  vanished  into  thin  air 
second  part  of  her  programme  with-  years  and  years  ago.  These  thoughts 
oat  either  interference  or  sympa-  were  heavy  enough  —  perhaps  even 
thy,  except  fi-om  Mr&  Marjoribank's  more  overwhelming  than  that  grief 
maid,  who  had  some  hopes  from  which  develops  love  to  its  highest 
the  moment  of  her  arrival.  "  I  point  of  intensity.  But  such  were 
can't  abear  to  think  as  I'm  to  be  not  precisely  the  kind  of  reflections 
parted  from  you  all,  miss,"  sobbed  which  could  be  solaced  by  paternal 
the  faithful  attendant  Fve  lost  attendriuetMnt  over  a  weeping  and 
the  best  missus  as  ever  was,  and  devoted  daughter.  It  was  May,  and 
I  shouldn't  mind  going  after  her.  the  weather  was  warm  for  the  sea- 
Whenever  any  one  gets  a  good  son ;  but  Ludlla  had  caused  the  fire 


mild  and 


kble  grief. 


bulked  before  the  world  as  an  event 
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to  be  lighted  in  the  large  gloomy 
library  where  Dr.  Maijoribanks  al- 
ways sat  in  the  evenings,  with  the 
idea  that  it  would  be  '^a  comfort^' 
to  him ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
she  had  ordered  tea  to  be  served 
there,  instead  of  the  dinner,  for 
which  her  father,  as  she  imagined, 
could  have  little  appetite.  When 
the  Doctor  went  in  to  his  faToarite 
seclusion,  tired  and  heated  and 
sad  —  for  even  on  the  day  of  his 
wife's  funeral  the  fayourite  doc- 
tor of  Carlingford  .had  patients  to 
think  of — the  yery  heaviness  of  his 
thoughts  gave  warmth  to  his  in- 
dignation. He  had  longed  fof  the 
quiet  and  the  coolness  and  the  sol- 
itude of  his  library,  apart  from 
everybody;  and  when  he  found  it 
radiant  with  firelight,  tea  set  on  the 
table,  and  Lucilla  crying  by  the  fire, 
in  her  new  crape,  the  effect  upon  a 
temper  by  no  means  perfect  may 
be  imagined.  The  unfortunate  man 
threw  both  the  windows  wide  open 
and  rang  the  bell  violently,  and  gave 
instant  orders  for  the  removal  of 
the  unnecessary  fire  and  the  tea- 
service,  "Let  me  know  when  din- 
ner is  ready,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  like 
thunder,  *^and  if  Miss  Maijoribanks 
!iv%nts  a  fire,  let  it  be  lighted  in 
the  drawing-room.**  Lucilla  was  so 
much  taken  by  surprise  by  this  sud- 
den overthrow  of  her  programme, 
that  she  submitted,  as  a  girl  of 
much  leHs  spirit  might  have  done, 
and  suffered  herself  and  her  fire 
and  her  tea  things  to  be  dismissed 
up-stairs,  where  she  wept  still  more, 
at  sight  of  dear  mamma's  sofa,  and 
where  Ellis  came  to  mingle  her  tears 
with  those  of  her  young  mistress, 
and  to  beg  dear  Miss  Lucilla,  for 
the  sake  of  her  precious  'elth  and 
her  dear  papa^  to  be  persuaded  to 
tdce  some  tea.  On  the  whole,  mas- 
ter stood  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  household  by  his  ability  to  eat 
his  dinner,  and  his  resentment  at 
having  his  habitudes  disturbed. 
*^Them  men  would  eat  and  drink 
if  we  was  all  in  our  graves,"  said 
the  indignant  cook,  who  indeed 
had  a  real  grievance  ^  and  the  out- 


raged sentiment  of  the  kitchen  was 
avenged  by  a  bad  and  hasty  dinner, 
which  the  Doctor,  though  generally 
"very  particular,"  swallowed  with- 
out remark.  About  an  hour  after- 
wards he  went  up-stairs  to  fhe  draw- 
ing-room, where  Miss  Manoribanks 
was  waiting  for  him,  much  leas  at 
ease  than  she  had  expected  to  be. 
Though  he  gave  a  little  sigh  at  the 
sight  of  his  wife's  so&,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  sit  down  upon  it,  and 
even  to  draw  it  a  little  out  of  its 
position,  which,  as  Lucilla  described 
afterwards,  was  like  a  knife  going 
into  her  heart  Though,  indeed, 
she  had  herself  decided  already,  in 
the  intervals  of  her  tears,  that  the 
drawing-room  fiimiture  bad  got 
very  &ded  and  shabby,  and  that  it 
would  be  very  expedient  to  have  it 
renewed  for  the  new  reign  of  youth 
and  energy  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence. As  for  the  Doctor,  though 
Miss  Maijoribanks  thought  him  in- 
sensible, his  heart  was  heavy  enough. 
His  wife  had  gone  out  of  the  world 
without  leaving  the  least  mark  of 
her  existence,  except  in  that  large 
girl,  whose  spirits  and  forces  were 
unbounded,  but  whoso  discretion  at 
the  present  moment  did  not  seem 
much  greater  than  her  mother* s. 
Instead  of  thinking  of  her  as  a  com- 
fort, the  Doctor  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  face  a  new  and  unexpected 
embarrassment  It  would  have  been 
a  satisfaction  to  him  just  Uien  to 
have  been  left  to  himself,  and  per- 
mitted to  work  on  quietly  at  his 
profession,  and  to  write  his  papers 
for  the  *  Lancet,'  and  to  see  his 
fHends  now  and  then  when  he 
chose  ;  for  Dr.  Maijoribanks  was  not 
a  man  who  had  any  great  need  of 
sympathy  by  nature,  or  who  was  at 
ail  addicted  to  demonstrations  of 
feeling;  consequently,  he  drew  his 
wife's  sofa  a  little  mrther  from  the 
fire,  and  took  his  seat  on  it  soberly, 
quite  unaware  that,  by  so  doing,  he 
was  putting  a  knife  into  his  daugh- 
ter's heart 

"  I  hope  you  have  had  something 
to  eat,  Lucilla,"  he  said;  don't 
into  that  foolish  habit  of  flying  to 
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tea  as  a  man  flies  to  a  dram.  It*8 
a  more  innocent  stimulant,  but  it*8 
the  same  kind  of  intention.  I  am 
not  so  much  against  a  fire;  it  has 
always  a  kind  of  cheerful  look." 

*'0h,  papa,"  cried  his  daughter, 
with  a  floK)d  of  indignant  tears, 

yoa  canU  suppose  I  want  any  tiling 
to  look  cheerful  this  dreadful  day." 

I  am  far  from  blaming  you,  my 
dear/'  said  the  Doctor;  'Mt  is  nat- 
ural you  should  cry.  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  write  for  my  sister  to  come, 
who  would  hare  taken  care  of  you ; 
but  I  dislike  strangers  in  the  house 
It  such  a  time.  However,  I  hope, 
Ludlla,  you  will  soon  feel  yourself 
sble  to  return  to  school ;  occupation 
is  always  the  best  remedy,  and  you 
will  have  your  friends  and  com- 
panions " 

"  Papa ! "  cried  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
and  then  she  summoned  courage, 
and  rushed  up  to  him,  and  threw 
herself  and  her  clouds  of  crape  on 
the  carpet  at  his  side  (and  it  may 
here  be  mentioned  that  Lucilla  had 
seized  the  opportunity  to  have  her 
mourning  made  long^  which  had 
been  the  desire  of  her  heart,  baffled 
by  mamma  and  governess  for  at 
least  a  year).  **Papa!"  she  ex- 
claimed with  fervour,  raising  to  him 
her  tear-stained  face,  and  clasping 
her  £dr  plump  hands,  **oh,  don't 
send  me  away  I  I  was  only  a  silly 
girl  the  other  day,  but  this  has  made 
me  a  woman.  Though  I  can  never, 
never  hope  to  take  dear  mamma's 
#plaoe,  and  be  —  all  —  that  she  was 
to  you,  still  I  feel  I  can  be  a  com- 
fort to  you  if  you  will  let  me.  You 
shall  not  see  me  cry  any  more," 
cried  Ludlla  with  energy,  rubbing 
away  her  tears.  "I  will  never 
give  way  to  my  feelings.  I  will 
ask  for  no  companions — nor — nor 
anything.  As  for  pleasure,  that 
is  all  over.  Oh,  papa^  you  shall 
never  see  me  regret  anything,  or 
wish  for  anything.  I  will  give  up 
everything  in  the  workl  to  be  a 
comfort  to  you  I " 

This  address,  which  was  utterly 
unexpected,  drove  Dr.  Maijoribanks 
to  despair.   He  said,  "  Get  up,  Lu- 


cilla;" but  the  devoted  daughter 
knew  better  than  to  get  up.  She 
hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  rest- 
ed her  hands  upon  her  mother's 
sofa,  where  the  Doctor  was  sitting; 
and  the  sobs  of  that  emotion  which 
she  meant  to  control  henceforward, 
echoed  through  the  room.  ^^It  is 
only  for  this  once — can — cannot 
help  it,"  she  cried.  When  her  father 
found  that  he  could  neither  soothe 
her,  nor  succeed  in  raising  her,  he 
got  up  himself,  which  was  the  only 
thing  left  to  him,  and  began  to 
walk  about  the  room  with  hasty 
steps.  Her  mother,  too,  had  pos- 
sessed this  dangerous  faculty  of 
tears;  and  it  was  not  wonderful 
if  the  sober-minded  Doctor,  roused 
for  the  first  time  to  consider  his 
little  girl  as  a  creature  possessed  of 
individual  character,  should  recog- 
nise, with  a  thrill  of  dismay,  the 
appearance  of  the  same  qualities 
which  had  wearied  his  life  out,  and 
brought  his  youthful  affections  to 
an  untimely  end.  Lucilla  was,  it  is 
true,  as  different  from  her  mother  as 
summer  from  winter ;  but  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks  had  no  means  of  knowing 
that  his  daughter  was  only  doing 
her  duty  by  him  in  his  widowhood, 
according  to  a  programme  of  filial 
devotion  resolved  upon,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  models,  some 
days  before. 

Accordingly,  when  her  sobs  had 
ceased,  her  father  returned  and 
raised  her  up  not  unkindly,  and 
placed  her  in  her  chair.  In  doing 
so,  the  Doctor  put  his  finger  by  in- 
stinct upon  Lucilla' s  pulse,  which 
was  sufficiently  calm  and  well  reg- 
ulated to  reassure  the  most  anxious 
parent  And  then  a  furtive  mo- 
mentary smile  gleamed  for  a  single 
instant  round  the  comers  of  his 
mouth. 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  to  pro- 
pose sacrificing  yourself  for  me," 
he  said;  **and  if  you  would  sacri- 
fice your  excitement  in  the  mean 
time,  and  listen  to  me  quietly,  it 
would  really  be  something  —  but 
you  are  only  fifteen,  Ludlla,  and  I 
have  no  wish  to  take  you  from 
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school  just  now;  wsit  till  I  have 
done.  Your  poor  mother  is  gone, 
and  it  is  Tery  natural  you  should 
cry ;  but  you  were  a  good  child  to 
her  on  the  whole,  which  will  be  a 
comfort  to  tou.  We  did  everything 
that  could  be  thought  of  to  prolong 
her  days,  and,  when  that  was  im- 
possible, to  lessen  what  she  had  to 
suffer;  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  in- 
deed he  was  accustomed  to  say  in 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  to 
mouminp;  relatives,  **tbat  she's  fiur 
better  off  now  than  if  she  had  been 
with  us.  When  that  is  said,  I  don't 
know  that  there  is  anything  more 
to  add.  I  am  not  fond  of  sacri- 
fices, either  one  way  or  another; 
and  Fve  a  great  objection  to  any 
one  makine  a  sacrifice  for  me—" 
^^But,  oh,  papa,  it  would  be  no 
sacrifice,"  said  Lucilla,  *'if  you 
would  only  let  me  be  a  comfort  to 
you!" 

"That  is  just  where  it  is,  my 
dear,"  said  the  steady  Doctor;  "I 
have  been  used  to  be  left  a  great 
deal  to  myself;  and  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  having  you  here  without  a 
mother  to  take  care  of  you,  and  all 
your  lessons  interrupted,  would  not 
neutralise  any  comfort  you  might 
be.  You  see,"  said  Dr.  Marjori- 
banks,  trying  to  soften  matters  a 
little,  **a  man  is  what  his  habits 
make  him;  and  I  have  been  used 
to  be  left  a  great  deal  to  myself. 
It  answers  in  some  cases,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  would  answer  with 
me." 

And  then  there  was  a  pause,  in 
which  Lucilla  wept  and  stified  her 
tears  in  her  handkerchief^  with  a 
warmer  flood  of  vexation  and  dis- 
appointment than  even  her  natural 
grief  had  produced.    **0f  course, 

rpa,  if  I  can't  be  any  comfort  
will  —  go  back  to  schdol,"  she 
gobbed,  with  a  touch  of  sullenness 
which  did  not  escape  the  Doctor's 
ear. 

**  Yes,  my  dear,  you  will  certainly 
go  back  to  school,"  said  the  per- 
emptory father;  "I  never  had  any 


doubt  on  that  subject  Tou  can 
stay  over  Sunday  and  rest  yourself 
Monday  or  Tuesday  will  be  time 
enough  to  go  back  to  Mount  Pleas- 
ant; and  now  you  had  better  ring 
the  bell,  and  get  somebody  to  bring 
you  something — or  I'll  see  to  that 
when  I  go  down-stairs.  It's  getting 
late,  and  this  has  been  a  fatiguing 
day.  rn  send  you  up  some  negns, 
and  I  think  you  had  better  go  to 
bed." 

And  with  these  commonplace 
wordp.  Dr.  Maijoribanks  withdrew 
in  calm  possession  of  the  field.  As 
for  Lucilla,  she  obeyed  him,  and 
betook  herself  to  her  own  room, 
and  swallowed  her  negus  with  a 
sense,  not  only  of  defeat,  but  of 
disappointment  and  mortification 
which  was  very  unpleasant  To 
go  back  again  and  be  an  ordinary 
school-girl,  after  the  pomp  of  woe 
in  which  she  had  come  away,  was 
naturally  a  painful  thought;  she 
who  had  ordered  her  mourning  to 
be  made  long,  and  contemplated 
new  fhmiture  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  expected  to  be  mistress  of  her 
father's  house,  not  to  speak  of  the 
still  dearer  privilege  of  being  a  com- 
fort to  him ;  and  now,  after  all,  her 
active  mind  was  to  be  condemned 
over  again  to  verbs  and  chromatic 
scales,  though  she  felt  within  her- 
self capacities  so  much  more  ex- 
tended. Miss  Maijoribanks  did 
not  by  any  means  learn  by  this  de- 
feat to  take  the  characters  of  the 
other  permuB  in  her  little  drama% 
into  (!onsideration,  when  she  re- 
hearsed her  pet  scenes  hereafter — 
for  that  is  a  knowledge  slowly  ac- 
quired—  but  she  was  wise  enough 
to  know  when  resistanoe  was  futile ; 
and  like  most  people  of  lively  im- 
agination, she  had  a  power  of  sub- 
mitting to  circumstances  when  it 
became  impossible  to  change  them« 
Thus  she  consented  to  postpone  her 
reign,  if  not  with  a  good  grace^  yet 
still  without  foolish  resistance,  and 
retired  with  the  full  honours  of 
war.  She  had  already  re-arranged 
all  the  details,  and  settled  upon  all 
the  means  possible  of  preparing 
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honaeif  for  what  she  cftUed  the 
charge  of  the  establishment  when 
her  final  emancipation  took  place, 
before  she  returned  to  school. 
*'Papa  thought  me  too  young,"  she 
said,  when  she  reached  Mount  Pleas; 
ant,  though  it  was  dreadful  to 
come  away  and  leaye  him  alone 
with  only  the  servants;  but,  dear 
Misa  Martha,  you  will  let  me  learn 
all  about  political  economy  and 
things,  to  help  me  manage  every- 
thii^;  for  now  that  dear  mamma 


is  gone,  there  is  nobody  but  me  to 
be  a  comfort  to  papa.** 

And  by  this  means  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  managed  to  influence  the 
excellent  woman  who  believed  in 
*  Friends  in  Council,'  and  to  direct 
the  future  tenor  of  her  own  educa- 
tion ;  while,  at  least,  in  that  one 
moment  of  opportunity,  she  had 
achieved  long  dresses,  which  was 
a  visible  mark  of  womanhood, 
and  a  step  which  could  not  be 
retraced. 


CHAPTBB  II. 


Dr.  Maijoribanks  was  so  far  from 
feeling  the  lack  of  his  daughter's 
powers  of  consolation,  that  he  kept 
her  at  Mount  Pleasant  for  three 
Tears  longer,  during  which  time  it 
is  to  be  supposed  he  managed  to 
be  comfortable  after  a  benighted 
fiushion  —  good  enough  for  a  man  of 
fifty,  who  had  come  to  an  end  of 
his  illusions.  To  be  sure,  there  were 
m  the  world,  and  even  in  Carling- 
ford,  kind  women,  who  would  not 
have  objected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Doctor  and  his  establi^ment," 
and  be  a  comfort  to  him;  but,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  undeniable  jthat 
he  managed  tolerably  well  in  exter- 
nal matters,  and  gave  very  good 
men's  dinners,  and  kept  everything 
in  perfect  order,  so  fiur  as  it  went. 
Natorally  the  fairer  part  of  existence 
was  left  out  altogether  in  that  grim, 
though  well-ordered,  house;  but 
then  he  was  only  a  man  and  a  doc- 
tor, and  knew  no  better ;  and  while 
the  feminine  part  of  Grange  Lane 
regarded  him  with  natural  pity,  not 
only  for  what  he  lacked,  but  for  a 
still  more  sad  defect,  his  total  want 
of  perception  on  the  subject,  their 
husbands  and  fathers  rather  liked 
to  dine  with  the  Doctor,  and  brought 
home  accounts  of  sauces  which  were 
eoough  to  drive  any  woman  to  de- 
spair. Some  of  the  ladies  of  Grange 
Lane  —  Mrs.  Ghiley,  for  example, 
who  was  fond  of  good  living  her- 
self^  and  liked,  as  she  said,  a  little 
Tariety" — laid  siegp  to  the  Doctor, 


and  did  their  best  to  coax  his  re- 
ceipts out  of  him ;  but  Dr.  Maijori- 
banks knew  better  than  that  He 
gave  all  the  credit  to  his  cook,  like 
a  man  of  sense;  and  as  that  func- 
tionary was  known  in  Carlingford 
to  be  utterly  regardless  and  un- 
principled in  respect  to  gravy  bee£ 
and  the  materials  for  "stock,*' 
or  "consomm^,"  as  some  people 
called  it,  society  was  disinclined  to 
exert  its  ordinary  arts  to  seduce  so 
great  an  artiste  from  the  kitchen  of 
her  indulgent  master.  And  then 
there  were  other  ladies  who  took  a 
different  tone.  "Dr.  Maijoribanks, 
poor  man,  has  nothing  but  his  table 
to  take  up  his  mind,"  said  Mrs. 
Centum,  who  had  six  children;  "I 
never  heard  that  the  heart  could  bo 
nourished  upon  sauces,  for  m^  part ; 
and  for  a  man  who  has  his  chil- 
dren's future  to  think  o(^  I  must  say 
I  am  surprised  at  you,  Mr.  Centum.'* 
As  for  young  Mrs.  Woodbum,  her 
reply  was  still  more  decisive,  though 
milder  in  its  tone.  "Poor  cook,  I 
am  so  sorry  for  her,"  said  the 
gentle  young  matron.  "  You  know 
Tou  always  like  something  for 
break&st,  Charles;  and  then  there 
is  the  children's  dinner,  and  our 
lunch,  >nd  the  servants'  dinner,  so 
that  the  poor  thing  is  worn  out  be- 
fore she  comes  to  ¥rhat  you  call  the 
mat  event  of  the  day;  and  you 
know  how  angry  you  were  when  I 
asked  for  a  kitchen-maid  for  her, 
poor  souL"   The  consequence  of  all 
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this  was,  that  Dr.  Maijoribanks  re* 
mained  unriyalled  in  Orange  Lane 
in  this  respect  at  least  When  ru- 
mours arose  in  Garlingford  of  a 
possible  second  marriage  for  the 
Doctor — and  such  rumours  natur- 
ally arose  three  or  four  times  in  the 
course  of  the  three  years — ^the  men 
of  Grange  Lane  said,  Heaven  for- 
bid 1 "  "No  wife  in  the  world  could 
replace  Nancy,'*  said  Colonel  Ghi- 
ley,  after  that  fervent  aspiration, 
and  none  could  put  up  witti  her ; " 
while,  on  the  other  side,  there  were 
curious  speculations  afloat  as  to  the 
effect  upon  the  house,  and  espe- 
cially the  table,  of  the  daughter's  re- 
turn. When  a  young  woman  comes 
to  be  eighteen  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
her  at  school ;  and  though  the  Doc* 
tor  had  staved  off  the  danger  for 
the  moment,  by  sending  Lucilla  off 
along  with  one  of  her  schoolfellows, 
whose  family  was  going  abroad,  to 
make  orthodox  acquaintance  with 
all  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  all  the 
Italian  capitals,  still  that  was  plainly 
an  expedient  for  the  moment;  and 
a  new  mistress  to  the  house,  which 
had  got  along  so  well  without  any 
mistress,  was  inevitable.  So  that 
it  cannot  be  denied  Miss  Maijori- 
banks's  advent  was  regarded  in  Gar- 
lingford with  as  much  interest  and 
curiosity  as  she  could  have  wished. 
For  it  was  already  known  that  the 
Doctor's  daughter  was  not  a  mild 
Toung  lady,  easy  to  be  controlled ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  all  the 
energy  and  determination  to  have 
her  own  way,  which  naturally  be- 
longed to  a  girl  who  possessed  a 
considerable  chin,  and  a  mouth 
which  could  shut,  and  tightly  curl- 
ing tawny  tresses,  which  were  still 
more  determined  than  she  was  to 
be  arranged  only  according  to  their 
inclination.  It  was  even  vaguely 
reported  that  some  passages-of-arms 
had  occurred  between  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  and  the  redoubtable 
Nancy  during  the  short  and  un- 
certain oppoHunitios  which  were 
afforded  by  holidays ;  and  the 
community,  accordingly,  regarded 
as  an  affitir  of  almost  municipal 


importance  Lucilla's  final  return 
home. 

As  for  the  young  lady  herself, 
though  she  was  at  school,  she  was 
conscious  of  having  had  a  career  not 
yrithout  importance,  eveh  during 
these  three  years  of  pupilage.  Since 
the  day  when  she  began  to  read 
political  economy  with  Miss  Mar- 
tha Blount,  who,  though  the  second 
sister,  was  the  directing  spirit  of  the 
establishment,  Lucilla  had  exercised 
a  certain  influence  upon  the  school 
itself  which  was  very  satisfactory. 
Perhaps  her  course  might  be  a  little 
deficient  in  grace,  but  grace,  after 
all,  is  but  a  secondary  Quality ;  and, 
at  all  events,  Miss  Maijoribanks 
went  straight  forward,  leaving  an 
unquestionable  wake  behind  her, 
and  running  down  with  indifference 
the  little  skiffs  in  her  way.  She  was 
possessed  by  nature  of  that  kind  of 
egotism  or  rather  egoism,  which  is 
predestined  to  impress  itself,  by  its 
perfect  reality  and  good  faith,  upon 
the  surrounding  world.  There  are 
people  who  talk  of  themselves,  and 
think  of  themselves,  as  it  were,  un* 
der  protest,  and  with  deprecation, 
not  actually  able  to  convince  them- 
selves that  anybody  cares ;  but  Lu- 
cilla, for  her  part,  had  the  calmest 
and  most  profound  conviction  that, 
when  she  discussed  her  own  doings 
and  plans  and  clevernesses,  she  was 
bringing  forward  the  subject  most 
interesting  to  her  audience  as  well 
as  to  herself  Such  a  conviction  is 
never  without  its  fruits.  To  be  sure 
there  were  always  one  or  two  inde- 
pendent spirits  who  revolted;  but 
for  the  crowd,  it  soon  became  im- 
pressed with  a  profound  belief  in 
the  creed  which  Miss  Maijoribanks 
supported  so  firmly.  This  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  and  value  of 
her  own  proceedings  made  Lucilla, 
as  she  grew  older,  a  copious  and 
amusing  conversationalist — a  rank 
which  few  people  who  are  indif- 
ferent to,  of  do  not  believe  in, 
themselves  can  attain  to.  One 
thing  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  as  soon  as  she  should  re- 
turn home,  and  that  was  to  revola- 
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tionise  society  in  CarUngford.  On 
the  whole,  she  was  pleased  with  the 
saccess  of  the  Doctor's  dinners, 
though  a  little  piqued  to  think  that 
they  owed  nothing  to  herself  ;  hut 
Lucilla,  whose  instinct  of  govern- 
ment was  of  the  true  despotic  order, 
and  who  had  no  ohjection  to  stoop, 
if  by  that  means  she  could  conquer, 
had  no  such  designs  against  Nancy 
as  were  attributed  to  her  by  the 
expectant  audience  in  Carlingford. 
On  the  contrary,  she  was  quite  as 
moch  disposed  as  her  father  was  to 
take  Nancy  for  prime-minister;  for 
Miss  Marjoribanks,  though  too  much 
occupied  with  herself  to  divine  the 
characteristic  points  of  other  peo- 
ple, had  a  sensible  and  thorough 
belief  in  those  superficial  general 
truths  which  most  minds  acquiesce 
in,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
believe.  She  knew,  for  example, 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  brilliant  society  of  Lon- 
don, or  of  Paris,  which  appears  in 
books,  where  women  have  generally 
the  best  of  it,  and  can  rule  in  their 
own  right ;  and  even  the  very  best 
society  of  a  country  town,  where 
husbands  are  very  commonly  un- 
manageable, and  have  a  great  deal 
more  of  their  own  way  in  respect  to 
the  houses  they  will  or  will  not  go 
to,  than  is  good  for  that  inferior 
branch  of  the  human  family.  Miss 
Marjoribanks  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  and  appreciate  these  details ; 
and  she  knew  that  a  good  dinner 
was  a  great  attraction  to  a  man,  and 
that,  in  Carlingford  at  least,  when 
these  refractory  mortals  were  secur- 
ed, the  wives  and  daughters  would 
necessarily  follow.  Besides,  as  is 
not  uncommon  with  women  who  are 
derer  women,  and  aware  of  the  fact, 
Ifiss  Marjoribanks  preferred  the  so- 
ciety of  men,  and  rather  liked  to 
say  so.  With  all  these  intentions 
in  her  mind,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
she  received  coolly  enongn  the  in- 
vitation of  her  friend  to  join  in  the 
grand  tour,  and  the  ready  consent 
given  by  her  father  when  he  heard 
of  it  But  even  the  grand  tour  was 
a  tool  which  Ludlla  saw  how  to 


make  use  o£  Nowadays,  when  peo- 
ple go  everywhere,  an  untravelled 
woman  would  find  it  so  much  the 
harder  to  keep  up  the  role  of  a 
leader  of  society  to  which  she  had 
devoted  herself ;  and  she  felt  to  the 
depth  of  her  heart  the  endless  ad- 
vantage to  her  future  conversation 
of  the  experiences  to  be  acquired 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy.  But  she 
rejected  with  scorn  the  insinuation 
of  other  accidents  that  might  occur 
on  the  way. 

**  You  will  never  come  back  again, 
Lucilla,"  said  one  of  her  companions ; 
"you  will  marry  some  enchanting 
Italian  with  a  beautiful  black  beard, 
and  a  voice  like  an  angel ;  and  he'll 
sing  serenades  to  you,  and  do  all 
sorts  of  things :  oh,  how  I  wish  I 
was  you  I " 

"That  mar  be,"  said  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks, "but  I  shall  never  marry 
an  Italian,  my  dear.  I  don't  think 
I  shall  marry  anybody  for  a  long 
time.  I  want  to  amuse  myself.  I 
wonder,  by  the  way,  if  it  would  im- 
prove my  voice  to  take  lessons  in 
Italy.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  the 
Italian  nobleman  that  was  so  very 
attentive  to  me  that  Christmas  I 
spent  at  Sissy  Vernon's  ?  He  was 
very  handsome.  I  suppose  they 
really  are  all  very  handsome — ex- 
cept, of  course,  the  Italian  masters  ; 
but  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
him.  My  object,  dear,  and  you 
know  it,  is  to  return  home  as  well 
educated  as  possible,  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  dear  papa." 

"Yes,  dear  Lucilla,"  said  the 
sympathetic  girl,  "  and  it  is  so  good 
of  you  ;  but  do  tell  me  about  the 
Ital  [ian  nobleman— what  did  he  look 
like — and  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  as  fbr  what  he  said,  that  is 
quite  a  different  matter,''  said  Lu- 
cilla  ;  "  bt^t  it  is  not  what  they  say, 
but  the  way  they  say  it,  that  is  the 
fun.  I  did  not  give  him  the  least 
encouragement.  As  for  that,  I 
think,  a  girl  can  always  stop  a  man 
when  she  does  not  care  for  him.  It 
depends  on  whether  you  intend 
him  to  commit  himself  or  not,'' 
Miss  Marjoribanks  continued,  and 
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fixed  her  ejes  meditativelj,  but  ia-  try  to  take  yoor  hand  as  they  al- 
tentlyf  upon  her  friend's  face.  ways  do  in  novels     or  what  do 

"  Whether  I  intend  ? — oh  good-  they  do  ? — Oh,  Lucilla,  tell  me, 
ness,  Lucilla  !  how  can  you  speak  there's  a  dear." 
so  ?  as  if  I  ever  intended  anything/'  Nonsense,'*  said  Lucilla,  "  I 
said  her  companion,  confused,  yet  only  want  you  to  understand  that 
flattered,  by  the  possibility ;  to  I  am  not  likely  to  fall  into  any 
which  the  elder  sage  answered  danger  of  that  sort  My  only  am- 
calmly,  with  all  the  composure  in  bition,  Fanny,  as  I  have  told  you 
the  world.  often,  is  to  go  home  to  Carlingford 

"  No,  I  never  supposed  you  did  ;  and  be  a  comfort  to  dear  papa." 
I  was  thinking  of  myself^"  said  Lu-  "  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  kissing  her 
cilia,  as  if,  indeed,  that  was  the  devoted  companion,  ^^and  it  is  so 
only  reasonable  subject  of  thought  good  of  you,  dear ;  but  then  you 
'*you  know  I  have  seen  a  good  cannot  go  on  all  your  life  being  a 
deal  of  the  world,  one  way  and  an-  comfort  to  dear  papa,"  said  the  'in- 
other,  with  going  to  spend  the  holi-  ielligent  girl,  bethinking  herself^ 
days,  and  I  could  tell  you  quanti-  and  looking  again  with  some  curi- 
ties  of  things.  It  is  quite  astonish-  osity  in  Lucilla  s  face, 
ing  bow  much  experience  one  gets.  We  must  leave  that  to  Provi- 
When  I  was  at  Midhurst,  at  Easter,  dence,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
there  was  my  cousin  Tom,  who  was  with  a  sense  of  paying  a  compli- 
quite  ridiculous ;  I  declare  he  near-  ment  to  Providence  in  intrusting  it 
brought  things  to  an  explana-  with  such  a  responsibility.  I  have 
tion,  Fanny — ^which,  of  course,  of  always  been  guided  for  the  best 
all  things  in  the  world  I  most  hitherto,"  she  continued,  with  an 
wanted  to  avoid."  innocent  and  unintentional  profan- 

"  Oh,  but  why,  Lucilla  ? "  «ried  ity,  which  sounded  solemn  to  her 
Fanny,  full  of  delight  and  wonder  ;  equally  innocent  companion,  and 

I  do  so  want  to  know  what  they  I  don't  doubt  I  shall  be  so  till  the 
say  when  they  make  explanv  end." 

tions,  as  you  call  them.  Oh,  do  From  which  it  will  be  perceived 
tell  me,  Lucilla,  why  ? "  that  Miss  Maijoribanks  was  of  the 

*^My  dear,"  said  Miss  Maijori-  numerous  class  of  religionists  who 
banks,  a  cousin  of  my  own  I  and  keep  up  civilities  with  heaven,  and 
only  twenty-one,  and  reading  for  pay  all  the  proper  attentions,  and 
the  bar  f  In  the  first  place,  my  show  their  respect  for  the  divine 
aunt  would  never  have  forgiven  government  in  a  manner  befitting 
me,  and  I  am  very  fond  of  my  persons  who  know  the  value  of 
aunt  It's  so  nice  to  like  all  one's  their  own  approbation.  The  oon- 
relations.  I  know  some  girls  who  versation  dropped  at  this  point ;  for 
can't  bear  theirs ;  and  then  a  boy  Lucilla  was  too  important  a  person 
not  much  older  than  myself^  with  to  be  left  to  the  undivided  posses- 
nothing  but  what  his  mother  sion  of  an  inquisitive  innocent  like 
pleases  I  Fortunately  be  did  not  Fanny  Middleton,  who  was  only 
just  say  the  words,  so  I  escaped  sixteen,  and  had  never  had  even  a 
that  time  ;  but,  of  course,  I  could  flirtation  in  her  own  person. <  There 
understand  perfectly  what  he  were  no  Carlingford  girls  at  Mount 
meant"  Pleasant,  except  poor  little  Rose 

*^But  oh,  Lucillai  tell  me  the  Lake,  the  drawing-master's  second 
words,"  cried  the  persistent  ques-  daughter,  who  had  been  received 
tioner,  do,  there's  a  darling  I  I  on  Dr.  Maijoribanks's  recommenda- 
am  quite  sure  you  have  heard  them  tion,  and  who  heard  the  little  chil- 
— ^and  I  should  so  like  to  know  ex-  dren  their  geography  and  reading 
actly  what  they  say ; — do  they  go  and  gave  them  little  lessons  m 
down  on  their  knees     or  do  they  drawing,  by  way  of  paying  for  her 
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own  education;  but  then  Rose  was 
entirely  out  of  Miss  Marjoribanks's 
way,  and  oould  never  count  for 
anything  in  her  designs  for  the 
future.  The  girls  at  Mount  Pleas- 
ant were  good  girls  on  the  whole, 
and  were  rather  improved  by  the 
influence  of  Locilla,  who  was  ex- 
tremely good-natured,  and,  so  long 
as  her  superiority  was  duly  acknowl- 
edged, was  ready  to  do  anything 
for  anybody — so  that  Rose  Lake 
was  not  at  all  badly  off  in  her  in- 
ferior poBiti<^n.  She  could  be  made 
useful  too,  which  was  a  great  point 
in  her  fkvour;  and  Miss  Maijori- 
banks,  who  possessed  by  nature 
some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  a 
ruler,  instinctively  understood  and 
appreciated  the  instruments  that 
came  to  her  hand.  As  for  Rose, 
she  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
school  o{  design  in  Carlingford,  of 
,  which,  under  &e  supervision  of  the 
authorities  who,  in  those  days,  in- 
habited Marlborough  House,  Mr. 
Lake  was  the  master.  Rose  was 
the  pride  of  the  school  in  the 
peaceful  days  before  her  mother 
died ;  she  did  not  know  much  else, 
poor  child,  except  novels,  but  her 
copies,  from  the  round,"  filled  her 
father  with  admiration,  and  her  de- 
sign for  a  Honiton-lace  flounce,  a 
spirited  composition  of  dragons'  tails 
and  the  striking  plant  called  teazle, 
which  flourishes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carlingford  (for  Mr.  Lake 
had  leanings  towards  Preraphaelit- 
ism),  was  thought  by  the  best  Judges 
to  show  a  wonderful  amount  of 
feeling  for  art,  and  just  missed  beine 
selected  for  the  prise.  A  girl  with 
such  a  talent  was  naturally  much 
appreciated  in  Mount  Pleasant  She 


made  the  most  charming  design  for 
Miss  Marioribanks*s  handkerchief— 
**Lucil]a,''  in  Gothic  characters,  en- 
closed in  a  wreath  of  forget-me-nots, 
skilfully  combined  with  thistle- 
leaves,  which  Rose  took  great  pains 
to  explain  were  so  much  better 
adapted  to  ormamentation  than  foli 
age  of  a  less  distinct  character  - 
and  the  young  draughtswoman  was 
so  charmed  by  Ludlla's  enthusias- 
tic admiration,  that  she  volunteered 
to  work  the  design  in  the  cambric, 
which  was  a  much  more  serious 
matter.  This  was  on  the  eve  of 
Miss  Maijoribanks's  final  departure 
fi^m  school.  She  was  to  spend  a 
year  abroad,  to  the  envy  of  all 
whom  she  left  behind ;  but  for  her- 
self, Lucilla  was  not  elated.  She 
thought  it  very  probable  that  she 
would  ascend  Mont  Blanc  as  fkr  as 
the  Grands  Mulets  at  least,  and,  of 
course,  in  spring,  go  up  Vesuvius, 
having  got  through  the  Carnival 
and  Miserere  and  all  the  balls  in 
Rome;  but  none  of  these  things 
moved  her  out  of  her  usual  com- 
posure. She  took  it  all  in  the  way 
of  business,  as  she  had  taken  her 
French  and  her  German  and  her 
singing  and  her  political  economy. 
As  she  stepped  into  the  steamboat 
at  Dover  which  was  to  convey  her 
to  scenes  so  new,  Lucilla  felt  more 
and  nM>re  that  she  who  held  the  re- 
organization of  society  in  Carling- 
ford in  her  hands  was  a  woman 
with  a  mission.  'She  was  going 
abroad  as  the  heir^tpparent  went 
to  America  and  the  Holy  Land,  to 
complete  her  education,  and  fit  her- 
self, by  an  examination  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  other  nations,  ibr  an  illus- 
trious and  glorious  reign  at  home. 


CHAPTEB  HI. 


It  may  be  well  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  Miss  Marjoribanks  s 
travels,  through  which  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  follow  her,  as  they  haf  e 
nothing  particular  to  do  with  the 
legitimate  history  of  her  great  un- 
dertaking, to  explain  a  Uttle  the 


State  of  'affiiirs  in  Carlingford  before 
this  distinguished  revolutionary  be- 
gan her  kbours.  It  is  something 
Hke  going  back  into  the  prehistoric 
period  —  those  ages  of  the  flint, 
which  only  ingenious  quarrymen 
and  learned  geologists  can  elud- 
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date — to  rec&U  the  social  ^ndition  to  haye  a  number  of  people  togeth- 

of  the  town  before  Miss  Marjori-  er?    For  example,  Mr.  Bury  was 

banks  began  her  Thursday  eyenings,  utteriy   unqualified   to  take  any 

before  St  Roque*s  Chapel  was  built  lead    Mrs.  Bury  had  been  dead  a 

or  thought  of,  while  Mr.  Bury,  the  long  time,  and  the  daughters  were 

Evangelical  Rector,  was  still  in  full  married,  and  the  Rectoi^s  maiden 

activity,  and  before  old  Mr.  Tufton,  sister,  who  lived  with  him,  was  en- 

at  Salem  Chapel  (who  sometimes  tirely  of  his  own  way  of  thinking, 

drank  tea  at  the  Rectory,  and  thus  and  asked  people  to  tea-parties,  which 

had  a  kind  of  clandestine  entrance  were  like  Methodists'  class-meetings, 

into  the  dim  outskirts  of  that  chaos  and  where  Mr.  Tufton  was  to  be  met 

which  was  then  called  society),  had  with,  and  sometimes  other  Dissent- 

his  first    stroke.'*   From  this  lat-  ers,  to  whom  the  Rector  gave  what 

ter  circumstance  alone  the  entirely  he  called  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 


be  visible  at  a  glance.  It  is  true,  else  to  society,  except  weak  tea  and 
Mr.  Vincent,  who  succeeded  Mr.  thin  bread-and-butter,  which  was 
Tufton,  was  received  by  Lady  Wes-  &re,  the  ladies  said,  which  the  gen- 
tern,  in  days  when  public  opinion  tlemen  did  not  relish.  I  never  can 
had  made  great  advances ;  but  then  induce  Charles  to  go  out  to  t«^'* 
Lady  Western  was  the  most  good-  said  young  Mrs.  Woodbum,  pite- 
natured  creature  in  the  world,  and  ously ;  *'he  won't,  and  there  is  an 
gave  an  invitation,  when  it  happen-  end  of  it.  After  dinner  he  thinks 
ed  to  come  into  her  head,  without  of  nothing  but  an  easy-chair  and 
the  least  regard  for  tiie  conse-  the  papers ;  and,  my  dear  Miss  Bury, 
quences;  and,  after  all,  Mr.  Vincent  what  can  I  do?"  '^It  is  a  great 
was  veiy  nice-looking  and  clever,  pity,  my  dear,  that  your  husband's 
and  quite  presentable.  Fortunate-  carelessness  should  deprive  you  of 
ly,  however,  the  period  to  which  we  the  benefit  of  Christian  oonversa- 
allude  was  prior  to  the  entrance  of  tion ;  but,  to  be  sure,  it  is  your  duty 
Lady  Western  into  Orange  Lane,  to  stay  with  him,  and  I  hope  it  will 
She  was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  be  made  up  to  you  at  home,"  Miss 
knew  how  to  kx>k  like  a  lady  of  Bury  would  sa^.  As  for  the  Rec- 
faahion,  which  is  always  of  import-  tor,  his  favourites  were  devoted  to 
ance ;  but  she  was  terribly  inconse-  him ;  and  as  he  always  saw  enough 
quent,  as  Miss  Maijoribanks  said,  of  familiar  fiioes  at  his  sister's  tea- 
and  her  introductions  were  not  in  parties,  he  took  no  account  of  the 
the  least  to  be  depended  upon.  She  defaulters.  Then  there  was  Dr. 
was  indeed  quite  capable  of  invit-  Maijoribanks,  who  gave  only  din- 
ing a  family  of  retired  drapers  to  ners,  to  which  naturally,  as  there 
meet  the  best  people  in  Grange  was  no  lady  in  the  house,  ladies 
Lane,  for  no  better  reason  than  to  could  not  be  invited,  and  who,  be- 
gratify  her  proteges,  which,  of  course,  sides,  was  rather  a  drawback  than 
was  a  proceeding  calculated  to  a  benefit  to  society,  since  he  made 
strike  at  the  roots  of  all  society,  tlie  men  quite  intolerable,  ;md  filled 
Fortunately  for  Carlingford,  its  re-  them  with  such  expectations,  in  the 
organisation  was  in  abler  hands,  way  of  cookery,  that  they  neyer 
Affairs  were  in  an  utterly  chaotic  were  properly  content  with  a  good 
state  at  the  period  when  this  rec-  family  dinner  after.  Then  the  la- 
ord  commences.  There  was  no-  dies,  f^om  whom  something  might 
thing  which  could  be  properly  called  justly  have  been  expected  in  the 
a  centre  in  the  entire  town.  To  be  way  of  making  society  pleasant — 
sure.  Grange  Lane  was  inhabited,  sach  as  Mrs.  Centum  and  Mrs.  Wood- 
as  at  present,  by  the  best  families  bum,  for  example,  who  had  every* 
in  Carlingford;  but  then,  without  thing  they  could  desire,  and  the 
organisation,  what  good  does  it  do  most  liberal  housekeeping  allow- 
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ances  —  were  either  incapacitated 
by  drcumstanoes  (which  was  a 
polite  term  in  use  at  Carlingford, 
and  meant  babies)  or  by  character. 
Hrs.  Woodbnm  liked  nothing  so 
well  as  to  sit  by  the  fire  and  read 
novels,  and  take  off''  her  neigh- 
bours, when  any  one  called  on  her ; 
and,  of  course,  the  lady  who  was 
her  audience  on  one  occasion,  left 
with  the  comfortable  conviction 
that  next  time  she  would  be  the 
yictim;  a  circumstance  which,  in- 
deed, did  not  make  the  offender 
unpopular — ^for  there  were  very  few 
people  in  Carlingford  who  could  be 
amusing,  even  at  the  expense  of 
their  neighbours — ^but  madjs  it  quite 
impossible  that  she  should  ever  do 
anything  in  the  way  of  knitting 
people  together,  and  making  a  har- 
monious whole  out  of  the  scraps 
and  fragments  «of  society.  As  for 
Mrs.  Chiley,  she  was  old,  and  had 
not  energy  enough  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking; and,  besides,  she  had  no 
children,  and  disliked  bustle  and 
trouble,  and  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Colonel  never  enjoyed  his  din- 
ner if  he  had  more  than  four  people 
to  help  him  to  eat  it;  and,  in 
short,  you  might  have  gone  over 
Grange  Lane,  house  by  house,  find- 
ing a  great  deal  of  capital  material, 
but  without  encountering  a  single 
individual  capable  of  making  any- 
thing out  of  it  Such  was  the  la- 
mentable condition,  at  the  moment 
this  history  commences,  of  society 
in  Carlingford. 

And  yet  nobody  could  say  that 
there  were  not  very  good  elements 
to  make  society  with.  When  you 
add  to  a  man  capable  of  giving 
excellent  dinners,  like  Dr.  Marjori- 
banks,  another  man  like  young  Mr. 
Cavendish,  Mrs.  Woodburn's  bro- 
ther, who  was  a  wit  and  a  man  of 
&shion,  and  belonged  to  one  of  the 
beat  clubs  in  town,  and  brought 
down  gossip  with  the  bloom,  on  it 
to  Granire  Lane:  and  when  you 
join  to  Mrs.  Centum,  who  was  al- 
ways so  good  and  so  much  out  of 
temper  that  it  was  safe  to  calculate 
on  something  amusing  from  her, 


the  languid  but  trenchant  humour 
of  Mrs.  Woodbum — not  to  speak  of 
their  husbands,  who  were  perfectly 
available, for  the  background,  and 
all  the  nephews  and  cousins  and 
graiidchildren,  who  constantly  paid 
visits  to  old  Mr.  Western  and  Colo- 
nel Chiley;  and  the  Browns,  when 
they  were  at  home,  with  their  float- 
ing suite  of  admirers ;  and  the  young 
ladies  who  sang,  and  the  young  ladies 
who  sketched,  and  the  men  who 
went  out  with  the  hounds,  when 
business  permitted  them;  and  the 
people  who  came  about  the  town 
when  there  was  an  election:  and 
the  barristers  who  made  the  circuit ; 
and  the  gay  people  who  came  to  the 
races ;  not  to  speak  of  the  varying 
chances  of  curates,  who  could  talk 
or  play  the  piano,  with  which  Mr. 
Bury  favoured  his  parishioners — for 
he  changed  his  curates  very  often; 
and  the  occasional  visits  of  the  lesser 
country,  people^  and  the  country 
clergymen  ;^it  will  be  plainly  ap- 
parent that  all  that  was  wanting 
to  Carlingford  was  a  master-hand 
to  blend  these  different  elements. 
There  had  even  been  a  few  feeble 
preliminary  attempts  at  this  great 
work,  which  had  failed,  as  such  at- 
tempts always  fail  when  they  are 
premature,  and  when  the  real  agent 
of  the  change  is  already  on  the  way ; 
but  preparations  and  presentiments 
had  taken  vague  possession  of  the 
mind  of  the  town,  as  has  always 
be^  observed  to  be  the  case  before 
a  great  revolution,  or  when  a  man 
destined  to  put  bis  mark  on  his 
generation,  as  the  newspapers  say, 
is  about  to  appear.  To  be  sure, 
it  was  not  a  man  this  time,  but 
Miss  Marjnribanks ;  but  the  atmos- 
phere thrilled  and  trembled  to  the 
advent  of  the  new  luminary  all  the 
same. 

Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  world 
of  Carlingford  had  not  the  least 
idea  of  the  real  quarter  from  which 
the  sovereign  intelligence  which 
was  to  develop  it  from  chaos  into 
order  and  harmony  was,  effeetivement^ 
to  come.  Some  people  had  hoped 
in  Mrs.  Woodbum  before  she  fell 
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into  htiir  present  langaor  of  appear- 
ance and  expression;  and  a  great 
many  people  hoped  in  Mr.  Caven- 
dishes wife,  if  he  married,  as  he  was 
said  to  intend  to  do;  for  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  in  the  habit  of 
describing  himself,  no  doubt,  very 
truthfully,  as  one  of  the  Caven- 
dishes, was  a  person  of  great  con- 
sideration in  Grange  Lane;  and 
some  hoped  in  a  new  Rector,  for  it 
was  apparent  that  Mr.  Bury  could 
not  last  very  long.  Thus,  with  the 
ordinary  short-sightedness  of  the 
human  species,  Carlingford  blinded 
itself,  and  turned  its  eyes  in  every 
direction  in  the  world  rather  than  in 
that  of  the  Swiss  mountains,  which 
were  being  climbed  at  that  moment 
by  a  large  and  blooming  young  wo- 
man, with  tawny  short  curU  and 
alert  decided  movements;  so  little 
do  we  know  what  momentous  issues 
ma^  hang  upon  the  most  possible 
accident!  Had  that  energetic  trav^ 
eller  slipped  but  an  ipch  further 
upon  the  mer  de  glace — had  she 
tiUcen  that  other  step  which  she 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not 
to  take  on  the  Wengern  Alp— there 
would  have  been  an  end  of  all  the 
hopes  of  social  importance  for  Car- 
lingford.  But  ^the  good  fairies  took 


care  of  Ludlla  and  her  mission,  and 
saved  her  from  the  precipice  and 
the  crevasses — and  instinctively  the 
air  at  h<Hne  got  note  of  what  was 
coming,  and  whimpered  the  news 
mysteriously  through]  the  keyholes. 
*'Miss  Marjoribai^  is  coming 
home,"  the  unsuspecting  male  pub- 
lic said  to  itself  as  it  returned  from 
Dr.  Marjoribanks's  dinners  with  a 
certain  distressing^  but  mistaken 
presentiment,  that  these  delights 
were  to  come  to  an  end;  and  the 
ladies  repeated  the  same  piece  of 
news,  conjoining  with  it  benevolent 
intimations  of  their  intention  to 
call  upon  her,  and  make  the  poor 
thing  feel  herself  at  home.  Per- 
haps she  may  be  amusing,^'  Mrs. 
Woodburn  was  good  enough  to  add ; 
but  these  wordbs  meant  only  that 
perhaps  Ludlla,  who  was  coming 
to  set  them  all  right,  was  worthy  of 
being  placed  in  tibe  satirist's  collec- 
tion along  with  Mrs.  Centum  and 
Mrs.  Chiley. .  Thus,  while  the  town 
ripened  more  and  more  for  her  great 
mission,  and  the  ignorant  human 
creatures,  who  were  to  be  her  sub- 
jects, showed  their  usual  blindness 
and  ignorance,  the  time  drew  ntara 
and  nearer  for  Miss  Marjoribanks's 
return. 


CHAPTSB  IV. 


"  My  daughter  is .  coming  home, 
Nancy,'*  said  Dr.  MarjoribaAks. 
**You  will  have  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  her  immediately.  So  far 
as  I  can  make  out  from  this  letter, 
she  will  arrive  to-morrow  by  the 
half  past  five  train." 

"  Well,  su-,"  said  Nancy,  with  the 
tone  of  a  woman  who  makes  the 
best  of  a  misfortune,  *^  it  ain't  every 
young  lady  as  would  have  the  sense 
to  fix  an  hour  like  that  Ladies 
is  terrible  tiresome  in  that  wav ; 
they'll  come  in  the  middle  o'  the 
day,  when  a  body  don't  know  in 
the  world  what  to  have  for  them ; 
or  they'll  come  at  night,  when  a 
body's  tired,  and  ain't  got  the  heart 
to  go  into  a  supper.    There  was 


always  a  deal  of  sense  in  Miss  Lu- 
cilia,  when  she  hadn't  got  nothing  in 
her  head." 

*^  Just  so,"  said  Dr.  Maijoribanks, 
who  was  rather  relieved  to  have  got 
through  the  announcement  so  easily. 

Ton  will  see  that  her  room  is 
ready,  and  everything  comfortable; 
and,  of  course,  to-morrow  she  and  I 
will  dine  alone." 

**Yes,  sir,"  said  Nancy;  but  this 
assent  was  not  given  in  the  decisive 
tone  of  a  woman  whose  audience 
was  over;  and  then  she  was  seized 
with  a  desire  to  arrange  in  a  more 
satisfactory  manner  the  cold  beef  on 
the  sideboard.  When  she  had  secur- 
ed this  little  interval  for  thought, 
she  returned  again  to  the  table 
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where  her  master  ate  hig  break- 
&st,  with  a  presentiment  ^^If  jou 
please,  sir,"  said  Nancy,  *^not  to 
give  you  no  vexation  nor  trouble, 
which  every  one  knows  as  it  has 
been  the  aim  o'  my  life  to  spare 
you,  as  has  so  much  on  your  mind. 
But  it's  best  to  settle  afore  com- 
mencing, and  then  we  needn't  have 
no  heartburning.  If  you  please,  am 
I  to  take  my  orders  of  Miss  Lucilla, 
or  of  you,  as  Fve  always  been  used 
to?  In  the  missus's  time,"  said 
Nancy,  with  modest  confidence,  ^*as 
was  a  good  missus,  and  never  gave 
no  trouble  as  long  as  she  had  her 
soup  and  her  jelly  comfortable,  it 
was  always  you  as  said  what  there 
was  to  be  for  dinner.  I  don't  make 
no  objection  to  doing  up  a  nice  little 
loncheon  for  Miss  Lucilla,  and  giv- 
ing a  little  more  thought  now  and 
again  to  the  sweets;  but  it  ain't 
my  part  to  tell  you,  sir,  as  a  lady's 
taste,  and  more  special  a  young 
lady's,  ain't  to  be  expected  to  be  the 
same  as  yours  and  mine  as  has  been 
cultivated  like.  I'm  not  one  as 
likes  contention,"  continued  the 
domestic  oracle,  '/but  I  couldn't 
abear  to  see  a  good  master  put 
upon;  and  if  it  should  be  as  Miss 
Lucilla  sets  her  mind  upon  messes 
as  ain't  got  no  taste  in  them,  and 
milk-puddings  and  stuff,  like  the 
most  of  the  ladies,  I'd  just  like  to 
know  out  of  your  own  mouth,  afore 
the  commencement,  what  I'm  to 
do?" 

Dr.  Maijoribanks  was  so  moved 
by  this  appeal  that  he  laid  down  his 
knife  and  contemplated  the  alarm- 
ing future  with  some  dismay.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  Miss  Lucilla  will 
know  better,"  he  said.  ''She  has 
a  great  deal  of  good  sense,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  she  will  be  wise 
enough  to  consult  the  tastes  of  the 
house."  V 

But  the  Doctor  was  not  to  be 
let  off  so  easily.  "  As  you  say,  sir, 
everything's  to  be  hoped,"  said 
Nancy,  steadily;  "but  there's  a* 
many  ladies  as  don't  seem  to  me 
to  have  got  no  taste  to  their 
mouths;  and  it  ain't  as  if  it  was 


a  thing  that  could  be  left  to  hopes. 
Supposin'  as  it  comes  to  that^  sir, 
what  am  I  to  do?" 

"Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  who 
was  himself  a  little  puzzled,  "you 
know  Miss  Lucilla  is  nineteen, 
Nancy,  and  my  only  child,  and  tlie 
natural  mistress  of  the  house." 

'*Sir,"  said.  Nancy,  austerely, 
"  them  is  things  as  it  ain't  needftil 
to  name ;  that  ain't  the  question  as 
I  was  asking.  Supposin'  as  things 
come  to  such  a  point,  what  am  t  to 
do?" 

"Bless  me  I  it's  half-past  nine," 
said  the  Doctor,  "and  I  have  an 
appointment  You  can  come  just 
as  usual  when  we  are  at  breakfast, 
that  will  be  the  best  way,"  he  said 
as  he  went  out  at  the  door,  and 
chuckled  a  little  to  himself  wheh 
he  felt  he  had  escaped.  "Lucilla 
is  her  mother's  daughter,  it  is 
true,"  he  said  to  himself  when  he 
had  got  into  the  safe  seclusion  of  his 
brougham,  with  a  degree  of  doubt 
in  his  tone  which  was  startling,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  from  the  lips  of 
a  medical  man;  "but  she  is  my 
child  all  the  same,"  he  added, 
briskly,  with  returning  confidence; 
and  in  this  conviction  there  was 
something  which  reassured  the 
Doctor.  He  rubbed  his  hands  as 
he  bowled  along  to  his  appoint- 
ment, and  thought  within  himself 
that  if  she  turned  out  a  girl  of 
spirit,  as  he  expected,  it  would  be 
good  fun  to  see  Lucilla's  struggle 
with  Nancy  for  the  veritable  reins 
of  government  If  Dr.  Marjoribanks 
had  entertained  any  positive  ap- 
prehensions that  his  dinners  would 
be  spoiled  in  consequence,  his 
amusement  would  have  come  to  an 
abrupt  conclusion;  but  he  trusted 
entirely  in  Nancy  and  a  little  in 
Lucilla,  and  suffered  his  long  upper- « 
lip  to  relax  at  the  thought  without 
much  fear. 

Her  &ther  had  not  returned  from 
the  labours  of  his  long  day  when 
Ludlla  arrived,  but  he  made  his 
last  visits  on  foot  in  order  to  be 
able  to  send  the  brougham  for  her, 
which  was  a  great  Uiing  for  the 
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Doctor  to  do.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  mutual  respect  between  the  two, 
who  were  not  necessary  to  each 
other's  comfort,  it  is  true,  as  such 
near  relations  sometimes  are;  but 
who  at  the  same  time,  except  on 
the  sole  occasion  of  Mrs.  Maijori- 
banks' s  death,  had  never  misun- 
derstood each  other,  as  sometimes 
happens.  This  time  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  was  rather  pleased,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  Doctor  did  not  come 
to'  meet  her.  At  other  times  she 
bad  been  a  visitor;  now  she  had 
come  into  her  kingdom,  and  had 
no  desire  to  be  received  like  a 
guest  A  sense  of  coming  home, 
warmer  than  she  remembered  to 
have   felt   before,  came  into  Lu- 

.  cilia's  active  mind  as  she  stepped 
into  the  broughan^.  Not  that  the 
words  bore  any  special  tender 
meaning,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  her  heart, 
well  known  to  all  her  fricnd^s  to 
live  henceforward  as  a  comfort  to 
dear  papa,  but  that  now  at  last  she 
was  coming  into  her  kingdom,  and 
entering  the  domain  in  which  she 
intended  her  will  to  be  law.  After 
living  for  a  year  with  friends  whose 
arrangements  (much  inferior  to 
those  which  she  could  have  made 
had  she  had  the  power)  she  had  to 
acquiesce  in,  and  whose  domestic 
economy  could  only  be  criticised  up 
to  a  certain  point,  it  was  naturally 
a  pleasure  to  Miss  Maijoribanks  to 
feel  that  now  at  length  she  was 
emancipated,  and  at  liberty  to  exer- 
cise her  faculty.  There  were  times 
during  the  past  year  when  Lucilia 
had  with  difficulty  restrained  herself 
from  snatching  the  reins  out  of  the 
hands  of  her  hosts,  and  showing 
them  how  to  manage.  But,  impa- 
tient as  she  was,  she  had  to  restrain 

^  herself,  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Now  all  that  bondage  was  over. 
She  felt  like  a  young  king  entering 
in  secret  a  capital  which  awaits  him 
with  acclamations.  Before  she  pre- 
sented herself  to  the  rejoicing  pub- 
lic, there  were  arrangements  to  be 
made  and  things  to  be  done;  and 
Miss  Marjoribanka  gave  a  rapid 


glance  at  the  shops  in  George  Street 
as  she  drove  past,  and  decided 
which  of  them  she  meant  to  honour 
with  her  patronage.  When  she  en- 
tered the  garden  it  was  with  the 
same  rapid  glance  of  reorganising 
genius  that  she  cast  her  eyes  around 
it;  and  still  more  decided  was  the 
look  with  which  she  regarded  her 
own  room,  where  she  was  guided  by 
the  new  housemaid,  who  did  not 
know  Miss  Lucilia.  Nancy,  who 
knew  no  better  (being,  like  most 
gifted  persons,  a  woman  of  one  idea), 
had  established  her  young  mistress 
in  the  little  chamber  which  had 
been  Lucilla's  when  she  was  a  child ; 
but  Miss  Maijoribanks,  who  had  no 
sentimental  notions  about  white 
dimity,  -shook  her  head  at  the  frigid 
litUe  apartment,  where,  however, 
she  was  not  at  all  sorry  to  be  placed 
at  present;  for  if  Dr.  Maijoribanks 
had  been  a  man  of  the  prevenant 
class,  disposed  to  make  all  the  prep- 
arations possible  for  his  daughUnr, 
and  arrange  elegant  surprises  for 
her,  he  would  have  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted Lucilia,  who  was  bent  on 
making  all  the  necessary  improve- 
ments in  her  own  person.  When 
she  went  down  to  the  drawing- 
room  to  await  her  father.  Miss 
Maijoribanks^s  look  of  disapproba- 
tion was  mingled  with  so  much 
satisfiiction  and  content  in  herself 
that  it  was  pleasant  to  behold.  She 
shook  her  head  and  shrugged  her 
shoulders  as  she  paused  in  the  centre 
of  the  large  faded  room,  where  there 
was  no  light  but  that  of  the  fire, 
which  burned  brightly,  and  kept  up 
a  lively  play  of  glimmer  and  shadow 
in  the  tall  glass  over  the  fire-place, 
and  even  twinkled  dimly  in  the 
three  long  windows,  where  the  cur- 
tains hung  stiff  and  solemn  in  their 
daylight  form.  It  was  not  an  un- 
comfortable sort  of  big,  dull,  faded, 
respectable  drawing-room ;  and  if 
there  had  been  a  family  in  it,  with 
recollections  attached  to  every  old 
ottoman  and  easy-chair,  no  doubt 
it  would  have  been  charming;  but 
it  was  only  a  waste  and  howling 
wilderness  to  Lucilia.    When  she 
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had  walked  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  yerified  all  the  plans  she 
had  already  long  ago  conceived  for 
the  embeliisUment  of  this  inner  coart 
and  centre  of  her  kingdom,  Lnoilla 
walked  with  her  nnhedtating  step 
to  the  lira,  and  took  a  match  and 
lighted  all  the  candles  in  the  large 
old-fiishioned    candlesticks,  which 
had  been  flickering  in  grotesque 
shadows  all  over  the  roof.  This 
proceeding  threw  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  subject  of  her  considerations, 
and  gave  Miss  Maijorlbanks  an  idea, 
in  pasalcg,  abont  the  best  mode  of 
lighting,  which  she  afterwards  act- 
ed npon  with  great'  success.  She 
was  standing  in  this  flood  of  light, 
regarding  everything  around  her 
with  the  eye  of  an  enlightened 
critic  and  -reformer,  when  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks  came  in.    Perhaps  there 
arose  in  the  soul  of  the  Doctor  a 
momentary  thought  that  the  st&rt- 
ling  amount  of  eclairage  which  'he 
witnessed  was  scarcely  necessary,  for 
it  is  certain  that  he  gave  a  mo« 
mentary  glance  at  the  candles  as  he 
went  np  to  greet  his  daughter ;  but 
he  was  far  too  well-bred  a  man  to 
suggest  such  an  idea  at  the  moment. 
On  the  contrary,  he  kissed  her  with 
a  aentiment  of  real  pleasure,  and 
owned  to  himself  that,  if  she  was 
not  a  fool,  and  could  keep  to  her 
own  department,  it  misht  be  rather 
agreeable  on  the  whole  to  have  a 
woman  in  the  house.     The  senti- 
ment   was    not  enthnsiastic,  and 
neitiier  were  the  words  of  his  salu- 
tationWell,  Lncilh;   so  this 
is   yonl"   said  the  moderate  and 
nnexdted  father.    "  Yea,  papa,  it 
is   me,^'   said  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
**and  very  glad  to  get  home;"  and 
so  the  two  sat  down  and  discussed 
the  journey — whether  she  had  been 
cold,  and  what  state  the  railway 
was  in — till  the  Doctor  bethought 
himself  that  he  had  to  prepare  for 
dinner.     *' Nancy  is  always  very 
panctnal,  and  I  am  sure  you  are 
hungry,"  he  said; ''so  PU  go  up- 
stairs, with  your  permission,  Lu- 
cilla,  and  change  my  coat;''  and 
with   this  the  actual  arrival  ter- 

▼OU  XGVIL  L 


minated,  and  the  new  reign  be- 
gan. 

But  it  was  only  next  morning 
that  the  young  sovereign  gave  any 
intimation  of  her  ftitnre  policy. 
She  had  naturally  a  great  deal  to 
tell  that  first  night;  and  though 
it  was  exclusively  herself,  and  her 
own  adventures  and  achievements, 
which  Miss  Maijoribanks  related, 
the  occasion  of  her  return  made 
that  sufficiently  natural ;  and  the 
Doctor  was  not  altogether  superior 
to  the  natural  prejudice  which 
makes  a  man  interested,  even  when 
they  are  not  in  themselves  particu- 
larly interesting,  in  the  doings  of 
his  children.  She  succeeded  In 
doing  what  is  certainly  one  of  the 
first  duties  of  a  woman  —  she 
amused  her  father.  He  followed 
her  to  the  drawing-room  fur  a 
marvel,  and  took  a  cup  of  tea, 
though  it  was  against  his  princi- 
ples; and,  on  the  whole,  Luciila 
had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
she  had  made  a  conquest  of  the 
Doctor,  which,  of  course,  was  the 
grand  and  most  essential  prelimin- 
ary. In  the  little  interval  which 
he  spent  over  his  claret,  Miss  ILir- 
jorlbanks  had  succeeded  in  effect- 
ing another  fundamental  duty  of 
woman — she  had,  as  she  herself 
expre^ed  it,  harmonised  the-  room?,, 
by  the  simple  method  of  re-ar- 
ranging half  the  chairs  and  cover- 
ing the  tables  with  trifles  of  her 
own — ^a  proceeding  which  convert- 
ed the  apartment  from  an  abstract 
English  drawing-room  of  the  old 
school  into  Mias  Maijoribanks's 
drawing-room,  an  individual  spot 
of  gnoand  revealing  something  of 
the  character  of  its  mistress.  The 
Doctor  himself  was  so  moved  by 
this,  that  he  looked  vaguely  round 
when  he  came  in,  as  if  a  little 
doubtful  where  he  was— but  that 
might  only  be  the  effect  of  the 
sparkling  mass  of  candles  on  the 
mantelpiece,  which  he  was  too  well- 
bred  to  remark  upon  the  first 
night  But  it  was  only  in  the 
morning  that  Lnoilla  unfolded  her- 
standard.   She  was  down  to  br;)ak.> 
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fasf,  ready  to  pour  out  the  coffee, 
before  tbe  Doctor  had  left  his  n  om. 
He  found  her,  to  his  Intense  amaze- 
ment, peated  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  in  the  place  which  he  usually 
occupied  himself,  btfore  the  uru 
and  the  coffee-pot  Dr.  Hagori- 
banks  hesitated  for  one  momentous 
instant,  stricken  dumb  by  this  un- 
paralleled audacity ;  but  so  great 
was  the  effect  of  his  daughter's 
courage  and  steadiness,  that  after 
that  moment  of  fate  he  accepted 
the  seat  by  the  side  -where  every- 
thing was  arranged  for  him,  and  to 
which  Lucilitt  invited  him  sweetly, 
thonjjh  rot  without  a  touch  of 
mental  perturbation.  The  moment 
he  had  seated  himself,  the  Doctor's 
eyes  were  opened  to  the  importance 
of  the  step  he  had  taken.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  taken  your  seat)^ 
papa,'*  Faid  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
with  ingenuous  sweetness.  "  But 
then  I  should  have  had  to  move 
the  urn,  and  all  the  things,  and  I 
thonght  you  would  not  min<l.'*  The 
Doctor  said  nothing  but  "  Humph  I" 
and  even  that  in  an  under-tone; 
but  he  became  aware  all  the  same 
that  he  had  abdicated,  without  know- 
ing it,  and  that  the  reins  of  state  had 
been  smilingly  withdrawn  from  hia 
unconscious  hands. 

When  Nancy  made  her  appear- 
ance tl:e  fact  became  still  more 
apparent,  though  still  in  the  sweet- 
est way.  *'lt  is  so  dreadful  to 
think  papa  should  have  been 
bothered  with  all  these  things  so 
lonji,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks. 
**  After  this  I  am  sure  you  and  I, 
Nancy,  can  arrange  it  all  without 
giving  him  the  trouble.  Perhaps 
this  morning,  papa,  as  I  am  a 
stranger,  you  will  say  if  there  is 
anything  you  would  hke,  and  then 
I  shall  have  time  to  talk  it  all  over 
with  Nancy,  and  find  out  what  is 
best,''  and  Lucilla  smiled  so  sweet- 
ly upon  her  two  amazed  8uhj^?cts 
that  the  humour  of  the  situation 
caught  the  fancy  of  the  Doctor,  who 
had  a  keen  perception  of  the  ridi- 
•onlous. 

He  laughed  ont^  mach  to  Nancy's 


consternation,  who  was  standing 
by  in  open-eyed  dismay.  "  Very 
well,  Lucilla,"  he  said;  **yoii 
shall  try  what  you  can  do.  I 
daresay  Nancy  will  be  glad  to 
have  me  back  again  before  long; 
but  in  the  mean  time  I  am  quite 
content  that  you  should  try,"  and 
he  went  off  laughing  to  his  brougham, 
but  came  back  again  before  Lucilla 
could  take  Nancy  in  hand,  who  was 
an  antagonist  more  formidable.  ^'I 
forgot  to  tell  you,"  said  the  Doctor, 
*^that  Tom  !M^ijoribanks  is  coming 
on  Circuit,  and  that  I  have  asked 
him  to  stay  here,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
I  suppose  he'll  arrive  tomorrow. 
Good-bye  till  the  evenine." 

Tliis,  though  Dr.  M.-irjoribanks 
did  not  In  the  least  intend  it,  struck 
Lucilla  like  a  Parthian  arrow,  and 
brought  her  down  for  the  moment. 
"Tom  Marjoribanks  I"  she  ejacn- 
]at«i  in  a  kind  of  horror.  ^'Of  all 
people  in  the  world,  and  at  this 
moment!"  but  when  she  saw  the 
open  eyes  and  rising  colour  of 
Nancv  the  young  dictator  recovered 
herself— for  a  conqueror  in  the  first 
moment  of  his  victory  has  need  to 
be  wary.  She  called  Nancy  to  her 
in  i)er  most  affectionate  tunes  a8*she 
finished  her  breakfast.  •  "  I  sent 
papa  away,"  said  Miss  Marjoribai)k.s 

because  I  wanted  to  have  a  good 
talk  with  you,  Nancy.  I  want  to 
tell  you  my  object  in  life.  It  is  to 
be  a  comfort  to  papa.  Ever  since 
poor  mamma  died  that  is  what  I 
have  been  thinking  of;  and  now  I 
have  come  home,  and  I  have  mode 
up  my  mind  that  he  is  not  to 
be  troubled  about  anything.  I 
know  what  a  good,  faithful,  valu- 
able woman  yon  are,  I  assure  yon. 
Tou  need  not  think  me  a  foolish 
girl  who  is  not  able  to  appreciate 
you.  The  dinner  was  charming 
last  night,  Nancy,"  said  Lucilla, 
with  much  feeling;  '^and  I  never 
saw  anything  .more  beautifully 
cooked  than  papa's  cutlets  to- 
day." 

Miss  Lucilla,  I  may  say  as  I  am 
very  gkd  I  have  pleoifed  you,"  said 
Nancy,  who  was  not  quite  oonqoer- 
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ed  as  yet  She  stood  very  stifBy 
upright  by  the  table,  snd  maintain- 
ed her  integrity.  ^^Masttr  is  par- 
ticular, I  don't  deny,"  oontinoed 
the  prime  minister,  who  felt  herself 
detlirone<l.  ^^Fve  always  done  my 
best  to  go  in  with  his  little  fancier, 
and  I  dimH  mean  to  say  as  it  isnH 
right  and  natural  as  yoa  should 
be  Uie  missidL  But  I  ain't  used  to 
have  ado  with  ladies,  and  tliai's  the 
trnth.  Indies  is  stingy  in  n-many 
things  as  is  the  soul  ot'  a  good  din- 
ner to  them  as  knows.  I  may  bo 
valley  able  or  not,  it  ain't  fur  ine  to 
say ;  but  Vm  not  one  as  can  always 
be  kept  to  a  set  figger  in  iny  gravy- 
beef,  and  my  baoon,  and  them  sorts 
of  tilings^  As  for  the  batter,  I 
<lon\  know  as  I  could  give  nobody  an 
idea.  I  ain't  one  as  likes  changes, 
but  I  can't  abide  to  be  kept  to 
a  set  finger;  and  that's  the  chief 
tiling^  Miss  Lacilla,  as  I've  got  to 
iay." 

**And  quite  reasonable  too,"  said 
MisH  Marjuribanks;  ^^yon  and  I  will 
work  perfectly  well  together,  Nancy. 
1  am  sure  we  have  both  the  8ame 
mfaning;  and  I  hope  yoa  don't 
think  1  am  leas  concerned  about 
dear  papa  than  aboot  the  gravy- 
beef.  He  mast  have  been  very 
desolate,  with  no  ooe  to  talk  to^ 
thnngh  he  has  been  so  good  and 
kind  and  8elf-saori6oing  in  leaving 
me  to  get  every  advantage;  but  1 
mean  to  make  it  np  to  him,  now 
Fve  come  home." 

"Yes,  mips,"  said  Nancy,  some- 
what mystified;  "not  but  what 
maner  has  had  his  little  parties 
now  and  agun,  to  cheer  him  Dp  a 
bit;  and  1  make  bold  to  say,  miss, 
as  I  have  beard  compliments,  which 
U  was  Thomas  that  brought  *em 
down^stairs,  as  might  go  nigh  to 
torn  a  body's  head,  if  it  was  vanity 
ms  I  was  thinking  of;  bat  I  ain't 
one  88  thinks  of  anything  bat  the 
euinfort  of  the  family,"  said  Nancy, 
yielding  in  spite  of  herself  to  follow 
the  leadings  of  the  higher  will  in 
presence  of  which  sbe  found  her- 
aell^  "and  I'm  always  one  as  does 
my  best,  Hiss  Lacilla,  if  I  ain't 


worried  nor  kept  to  a  set  figger  with 
my  gravy-beef." 

^4  have  heard  of  papa's  dinners," 
said  Lacilla,  graciously,  *^and  £ 
don^t  menn  to  let  down  your  repu- 
tation, Nancy.  Now  we  are  two 
women  to  manage  everything,  we 
ought  to  do  still  better.  I  have 
two  or  three  things  in  my  head 
that  I  will  tell  you  after;  but  in 
the  mean  time  I  want  you  to  know 
that  the  object  of  my  life  Is  to  be  a 
comfort  to  poor  paf>a;  and  nuw  lei 
us  think  what  we  had  better  have 
for  dinner,"  said  the  new  sover^ignj 
Nancy  was  so  totally  nn prepared 
for  this  manner  of  dethronement^ 
that  she  gave  in  like  her  master. 
She  followed  Miss  Maijori  banks 
humbly  into  those  details  in  which 
Luoilla  speeiltly  proved  herself  a 
woman  of  original  mind,  and  pdwers 
quite  equal  to  her  undertaking. 
Tiie  Doctor*s  formidable  bouse* 
keeper  conducted  her  young  mis* 
tresa  down-stairs  afrerward;<,  snJ 
showed  her  everything  with  the 
meekness  of  a  saint  Luciila  had 
won  a  second  victory  still  more  e:iD* 
hilarating  and  satisfactory  than  the 
first;  for,  to  be  sure,  it  is  no  great 
credit  to  a  woman  of  nineteen  to 
make  a  man  of  any  age  throw  down 
his  arms;  hot  to  conquer  ii  woman 
is  a  different  matter,  and  Luciila 
was  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  dif- 
ference. Now,  indee^l,  she  cocdd 
feel  with  a  sense  of  reality  that 
her  foundations  were  laid. 

Miss  Marjoribanics  had  enough, 
of  oooupation  for  that  day,  and  for 
many  days.  But  her  mind  was  a 
little  distracted  by  her  fiiiher's  part- 
ing intelligence,  and  she  Imd,  be- 
sides, a  natural  desire  to  view  the 
country  she  had  oome  to  conquer*. 
When  she  had  made  a  careful  su- 
pervision of  the  house,  and  shifted  ( 
her  own  qtuirters  into  the  pleasant* 
est  of  the  two  best  bedrooms,  an^ 
condoded  that  the  little  bare  dimity 
chamber  sbe  bad  occupied  the  pre* 
vioos  night  was  quite  good  enough 
for  Tom  Marjoribaoks,  Lacilla  put 
on  her  hat  and  went  out  to  make  a 
little  reeonn€iiaance.     She  walked 
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doTTD  TO  the  spot  wbere  St  RoqueV 
DOW  fitands,  on  her  own  side  of 
Grange  Lane,  up  on  the  other 
aide  into  George  Street,  snrveyfng 
all  the  capabilities  of  the  place  with 
a  rapid  bnt  penetrating  glance.  Dr. 
Maijoribanks'a  honae  conid  not  have 
been  better  placed  as  a  strategic 
position,  commanding  as  it  did  all 
Grange  Lane,  of  which  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  the  key,  and  yet  affording 
a  base  of  comronnioation  with  the 
profaner  pnblic  which  Miss  Maijo- 
rlbanks  was  wise  enough  to  know  a 
leader  of  society  should  never  ignore 
completely;  for,  indeed,  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  that  brilliant 
position  is,  that  it  gives  a  woman  a 
right  to  be  arbitrary,  and  to  select 
her  materials  according  to  her  judg- 
ment. It  was  more  from  a  disin- 
clination to  repeat  herself  than  any 
other  motive  that  Lncilla,  when  abe 
had  concluded  this  preliminaiy  anr- 
vey,  went  up  into  Grove  Street, 
meaning  to  retnrn  home  that  way. 
At  that  hour  in  the  morning  the  sun 
was  shining  on  the  little  gtffdens  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street,  which 
was  the  plebeian  side ;  and  as  it  was 
the  «nd  of  October,  and  by  no 
means  warm,  Lncilla  was  glad  to 
oross  over  and  continue  her  walk  by 
the  side  of  those  little  enolosnrea 
where  the  straggling  chrysanthe- 
mums propped  each  other  np,  and  the 
cheerful  Michaelmas  daisies  made 
^e  best  of  it  in  the  snnohine  that 
remained  to  them.  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  had  nearly  reached  Salem 
Chapel,  which  pushed  itself  forward 
amid  the  cosy  little  line  of  houses, 
pondering  in  her  mind  the  unex- 
pected Idndrance  which  was  about 
to  be  placed  in  her  triumphant 
path,  in  the  shape  of  Tom  Maijori* 
banks,  when  that  singular  piece  of 
good  fortune  ocurred  to  her  which 
bad  so  much  effect  upon  her  career 
In  Oarlingford.  Such  happy  acci- 
dents rarely  happen,  except  to 
great  generals  or  heroes  of  ro- 
mance; and  it  would  have  been, 
perhaps,  a  presumption  on  the  part 
of  Lucilla  to  place  herself  con- 
qticnoosly  in  either  of  these  oate* 


gories.  The  fkct  is,  however,  that 
at  this  eventful  moment  she  was 
walking  along  under  the  shade  of 
her  pretty  parasol,  not  expecting 
anything,  but  absorbed  in  many 
thoughts,  and  a  little  cast  down  In 
her  expectations  of  success  by  a 
consciousness  that  this  nnlncky 
cousin  would  insist  npon  making 
love  to  her,  and  perhaps,  even  as 
she  herself  expressed  it,  $aying  the 
toordi  which  it  had  taken  all  her  skill 
to  prevent  him  from  saying  before. 
Not  that  we  would  have  any  one 
believe  that  love-making  in  the  ab- 
stract was  disagreeable  to  Miss 
Maijoribanks;  bnt  she  was  only 
nineteen,  well  off  and  good-looking, 
and  with  plenty  of  time  for  all  that; 
and  at  the  present  moment  she  had 
other  matters  of  more  importance  in 
hand.  It  was  while  occupied  with 
these  reflections,  and  within  three 
doors  of  Salem  Ohapel,  in  front  of 
a  little  garden  where  a  great  deal  of 
mignonette  had  run  to  seed,  and 
where  the  Michaelmas  daisies  bad 
taken  full  possession,  that  Lncilla 
was  roused  suddenly  out  of  her 
musings.  The  surprise  was  so  great 
that  she  stopped  short  and  stood 
still  before  the  hoose  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  astonishment  and 
delight  Who  oonld  it  be  that  pos- 
sessed that  voice  which  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  felt  by  instinct  was  the 
very  one  thing  wanting — a  round, 
full,  delidoQS  contralto^  precisely 
adapted  to  supplement  without 
sDpplanting  her  ovm  high-pitched 
and  much  cultivated  organ?  She 
stopped  short  before  the  door  and 
made  a  rapid  observation  even  in 
the  first  moment  of  her  surprise. 
The  house  was  not  exaoUy  like  the 
other  humble  houses  in  Grove 
Street.  Two  littie  blank  squares 
hung  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the 
lower  windows,  revealed  to  Lucilla*s 
educated  eye  the  existence  of  so 
much  ^feeling'*  for  art  as  can  be 
satisfied  with  a  transparent  porce- 
lain version  of  a  famous  Madonna; 
and  she  could  even  catch  a  glimpse, 
through  the  curtains  of  the  best 
room — which,  contrary  to  the  wont 
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of  hDmble  gentility  in  Garlingford. 
were  well  drawn  back,  and  allowed 
the  light  to  enter  fully— of  the  glim- 
mer of  gilt  pictare-frames.  And  in  the 
little  garden  in  front,  balf-bnried 
among  the  mignonette,  were  some 
remains  of  plaater-oastSy  originally 
placed  there  for  ornament,  bat  long 
BiDoe  east  down  by  rain  and  neglect. 
Locilla  made  her  observations  with 
the  promptitude  of  an  acoomplisbed 
warrior,  and  before  the  second  bar 
of  the  meMy  indoors  was  finished, 


had  knocked  very  energetically.  *'  la 
Kiss  Lake  at  home?*'  she  asked, 
with  confidence,  of  the  little  maid- 
servant who  opened  the  door  to 
her.  And  it  was  thus  that  Luoilla 
made  her  first  bold  step  oat  of  the 
limits  of  Grange  Lane  for  the 
good  of  society,  and  secured  at 
once  seyeral  important  personal 
advantages,  and  the  great  charm 
of  those  Thursday  evenings  which 
made  so  entire  a  revolution  in  the 
taste  and  ideas  of  Garlingford. 
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We  spent  a  fall  week  at  Aagasta, 
and  then  L.  left  us,  goiog  straight 
to  Richmond,  and  Y.  and  I  went  to 
Charleston. 

We  foand  the  city  unchanged, 
except  that,  since  the  occupation  of 
the  whole  of  Morris  Island  by  the 
Yankees,  blockade  -  ronning  had 
pretty  well  come  to  an  end,  though 
it  recommenced  somewhat  later. 

There  had  been  some  intermis- 
sion in  the  shelling  of  the  city,  and 
the  Yankees  had  been  engiiged  in 
turning  Fort  Wagner  and  Battery 
Gregg  to  their  own  account,  and 
were  now  from  thence  pounding 
away  at  Somter.  I  made  an  ezcor- 
sion  to  this  place  one  night  witli 
Major  Priogle^  the  quartermaster, 
who  had  to  furnish  its  supplies.  It 
happened  that  the  Yankees  were 
particularly  attentive  that  night, 
and  shelled  ua  considerably.  They 
had  got  a  calcium  light|On  the  point 
of  Morris  Island  nearest  the  fort, 
which  threw  such  a  brilliant  glare 
all  aronnd  it  that  we  could  not 
approach  in  a  steamer,  but  bad  to 
take  to  a  row-boat.  As  we  neared 
the  fort  and  got  within  the  range 
of  the  calcium  light,  where  it  was 
as  clear  as  day,  they  fired  at  us 
furioasly — being  aboat  three-qaar- 
tera  of  a  mile  distant ;  but  we  made 
good  baste  to  reach  the  fort,  and 


scrambled  into  it  as  fast  as  we 
could,  without  any  accident. 

Here,  in  the  bomb-proo^  we  were 
of  course  perfectly  safe;  and  in- 
deed casualties  now  seldom  occur 
except  through  heedlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  To-day,  however, 
two  men  were  killed  and  a  few 
wonnded.  One  poor  fellow  was 
brooght  in  with  half  his  head  shot 
Od ;  and  going  out  into  the  area 
with  Major  Elliot,  the  commandant^ 
a  man  met  us  coming  in  with  his 
jaw  broken. 

This  night  they  were  firing  chiefly 
with  mortar  shells,  which  look  mag- 
nificent as  they  soar  majestically  up 
in  air  to  a  great  height,  and  then 
slowly  descend. 

N.  B. — If  you  are  anywhere  near, 
and  look  up,  they  appear  as  if  they 
were  coming  straight  towards  you, 
and  must  inevitably  hit  the  Yery 
spot  where  you  are  standing. 

In  the  fort  there  is  always  plenty 
of  time  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
whenever  one  is  seen  coming  the 
sentinels  give  warning  to  '4ook  out,*' 
Tbe  sentinels  themselves  generally 
have  a  place  to  dodge  into;  but  on. 
dark  nights  many  have  to  be  posted 
in  insecure  places  to  guard  against  an 
assault. 

The  bomb-proofs  at  Sumter  are 
lofty,*  well  ventilated,  and  perfectly 
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secure.  The  shot  from  the  Par- 
rott  goDS  have  brass  ''fixings,''  and 
the  men  make  little  furtones  by 
eolleoting  and  selHog  it  for  a  dollar 
the  poand. 

We  made  an  excursion  to  Sam- 
merville,  some  twenty  milw  from 
Obarleston,  whore  there  is  A  large 
hotel,  and  a  number  of  oonntry  re- 
sidences. Standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  magnificent  pine  forest,  Summer- 
▼ille  was  always  a  favourite  resort 
of  the  Charlestonians  during  the  hot 
seaeoo,  and  at  present  it  is  crowded 
with  refugees.  It  is  said  to  be  re- 
markably healthy. 

From  hence  we  visited  Middleton 
Place,  on  the  Ashley  river,  a  good 
specimen  of  a  gentleman's  conntry- 
seat  in  South  Oarolina.  The  resi- 
dences of  the  gentry  in  the  South 
cannot,  of  conrse,  compare  with  the 
"stately  homes  of  Englard,"  as  pro- 
perty here  is  nsnally  divided  on  the 
death  of  the  owner;  and  however 
wealthy  a  msn  may  be,  he  cannot 
reckon  upon  his  grandchildren  being 
able  to  inhabit  a  house  which  may 
li>e  suitable  for  his  own  establitih- 
ment  and  style  of  living.  But  they 
are  very  pleasant  abodes,  and  at 
Middleton  Place  the  gardens  were 
beautiful.  There  were  tea-trees  and 
coffee- plant 9,  avenues  of  immense 
oamelliaa— japonicaa,  as  they  insist 
on  calling  them  here — besides  mag- 
nificent live  oaks  in  the  meadows 
by  the  river-side.  The  owner  was 
not  at  home,  but  we  were  enter- 
tained by  his  servants  (slaves),  who 
did  the  honours  remarkably  well, 
brought  us  luncheon,  and  showed 
ns  all  over  the  place,  of  which  they 
were  as  proud  as  if  it  belonged  to 
them.  Evidently  they  were  much 
attnched  to  their  home,  as  well  as 
to  their  master;  and,  indeed,  they 
are  a  warm-hearted  nnd  affectionate 
race,  and  deserve  to  be  as  happy  as 
they  are  under  the  present  system, 
which  requires  but  few  alterations  to 
be  as  beneficial  to  both  parties  as  any 
that  can  be  imagined. 

The  possible  division  of  families, 
and  disregard  of  marital  rij^hts, 
which  are  repugnant  to  the  feelings 


of  every  Sontherner,  would  have 
been  prevented  by  law  long  ago 
but  for  the  irritation  caused  by 
the  interference  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists of  the  North,  and  the 
conviction  that  oases  of  the  sort 
were  exceedingly  rare — mnch  more 
rare,  they  maintain,  than  cases  of 
brutal  mnrder  in  England  —  and 
were  already  punished  by  such  uni- 
versal ignominy,  that  it  has  been 
thought  better  to  rely  on  moral  re- 
straint than  to  enact  lawf  which  the 
Abolitionists  would  claim  the  cretlit 
of  having  forced  them  to  make. 
Tlie  few  cases  where  plantatiuna 
have  been  broken  up  and  the  negro 
families  8i>ld  withont  regard  to 
marital  and  human  rights,  have  al- 
most invariably  taken  place  when 
Northern  ereditors.  some  of  them 
menibers  of  H.  W.  Beecher's  con- 
gregation (I  could  name  instances), 
have  insisted  upon  their  pound  of 
flesh.  In  South  Oarolina  negroes 
are  as  well  protected  by  the  laws  as 
white  men,  and  in  some  cases  better. 
In  criminal  cases,  for  instance,  a 
negro  is  tried  before  a  conrt  of  three 
judges,  the  jury  being  composed  of 
five  white  men,  who  must  them- 
selves be  owners  of  negroes,  and  he 
can  only  be  convicted  by  a  noani- 
mons  verdict  of  this  jury,  with 
which  one  of  the  Judges  at  least 
must  agree.  Apropos  of  the  laws 
of  South  Oarolina,  I  believe  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  at  the  settle- 
ment of  the  colony  in  1670  the  con- 
stitution was  frame<l  by  John  Locke, 
the  famous  philosopher,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  that  of  Plato*s  model  republic. 

Dnriog  our  sojourn  at  Oharleston 
we  stayed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Oh. 
who  is  celebrated  for  his  little  din- 
ners, and  who  almost  daily  invited 
some  friends  to  meet  ns;  and  we 
had  a  good  time  of  it,"  as  they  say 
in  this  countrj. 

Oharleston  is  celebrated  for  its 
madeira,  which  is  always  kept  in 
the  garrets  at  the  top  of  the  house 
to  ripen,  and  never  in  the  cellar.  It 
is  hardly  considered  drinkable  until 
it  has  been  twenty  yean  in  bottle, 
but  then  it  is  delicious. 
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At  Mr.  Oh/s  we  often  met  Mr. 
Tim  rod,  a  gentleman  who»e  name 
ha^  not  yet  spread  as  widely  as  it 
nodonbtedly  will  do;  bat  be  writes 
beaatiful  poetry,  wbich  no  one  who 
has  read  it  can  fail  to  admire.  I 
believe  a  collection  of  his  poems  is 
soon  to  be  published  in  England. 

We  had  some  capital  mnsic  at  this 
time,  as  well  as  when  we  were  here 
before,  at  a  Mr.  Walker's,  whose 
mnsical  friends  nsed  to  assemble  at 
his  house  every  Wednesday. 

We  left  Oharleston  for  Wilming- 
ton  in  the  afternoon  of  November 
the  12th,  and  got  seats  in  the 
ladies'  car.'*  At  two  o'clock  next 
morning  there  was  a  sadden  smash, 
and  we  fonnd  ourselves  bumping 
aloi'g  on  tlie  sleepers.  Our  car 
had  evidently  got  off  the  rails. 
Fortunately  the  engine  with  the 
baggage-car  broke  loose  from  ns, 
and  we  stopped  ;  but  when  we 
alighted  we  fonnd  we  had  been  in 
a  critical  position.  The  two  pas- 
senger-cars were  piled  up  against 
each  other  in  a  most  extraordinary 
way,  and  if  we  had  gone  on  a  few 
yanls  farther  we  must  inevitably 
have  toppled  over  the  embankment. 
Ko  one  was  damaged ;  and  the  only 
two  ladies  in  the  ear  behaved  ad- 
mirably, am  so  glad  no  one  is 
hurt,"  was  all  that  one  of  them 
said  :  "  Yes,  I'm  so  glad,"  said  the 
other.  And  they  quietly  got  out 
with  the  rest,  and  we  waited  for 
assbtance.  presently  the  locomotive 
aod  baggage-cars  came  back,  and  the 
passengers  and  traps  were  picked  up 
and  squeezed  in  amongst  the  luggage 
and  firewood. 

Whilst  the  transit  was  taking 
place,  V.  faoetionsly  asked  the  con- 
dactor  what  they  ib tended  to  charge 
for  the  extra  performance.  "Oh, 
nothing  at  all,  sir :  we  make  no 
charge  ;  we  break  people's  bones 
and  bary  them  for  nothing,  sir,  on 
this  road."  And  so  I  believe  they 
do^ow  and  then. 

V.  had  been  upset  several  times 
before,  but  it  was  my  first  adventure 
of  the  kind,  and  I  rather  congratn- 
latod  myself  Qpon  the  occarrence, 


as  travelling  in  America  wouM  be 
incomplete  withoQt  a  railroad  acci- 
dent. 

We  were  not  far  from  Wilming- 
ton when  our  mishap  oocurred,  and 
arrived  there  early  in  the  morning. 
We  were  shown  into  a  very  dirty 
room,  with  one  bed  for  us*^  both  : 
the  hotel  was  crowded  ;  but  happily 
we  were  not  obliged  to  n-main 
there,  as  we  found  our  blockade- 
running  friends,  from  whom  we  had 
parted  at  Augusta,  established  at 
Wilmington  in  a  fine  large  house, 
to  which  they  invited  us,  and  made 
ns  cordially  welcome. 

In  the  morning  we  paid  our  re- 
spects to  General  Whiting,  who  is  in 
command  here,  and  calK-d  upon  seve- 
ral other  gentlemen  to  whom  we  had 
letters  of  introduction. 

Wilmington  is  at  present  the 
most  important  port  of  entry  in  the 
South,  and  the  custom-house  re- 
ceipts, both  here  and  at  Chaileston, 
last  year,  far  exceeded  anything  tUey 
had  ever  been  during  a  similar 
period  before  the  war.  There  were 
about  a  dozen  blockade- running 
steamers  lying  at  the  wharves,  load- 
ing cotton,  and  unloading:  all  manner 
of  stores  brought  from  Bernmda  and 
Nassau.  Besides  cotton,  the  chief 
exports  are  tobacco  and  rosin.  One 
great  treat  wo  had  here  was  to  find 
English  newspapers  in  abundance, 
and  of  dates  }jittle  more  than  a  month 
old. 

A  day  or  two  after  our  arrival 
we  went  down  to  Fort  Fisher,  at 
the  month  of  Cape  Fear  river,  the 
Commandant,  Colonel  Lamb,  tak- 
ing us  down  in  his  boat.  Going 
down  we  met  three  steamers  com- 
ing up  the  river,  having  success- 
fully run  the  blockade,  the  Uansa, 
the  Lucy,  and  the  Bendigo.  We 
exchanged  cheers  as  they  passed 
ns ;  bat  the  great  sight  is  when 
they  come  up  to  the  wharves. 
They  all  dress  up  with  fiags  as  if 
for  a  victory ;  and  as  the  ships 
which  belong  to  the  same  company 
do  the  same,  the  spectacle  is  very 
gay.  The  cheering,  too,  is  voci- 
ferous, and   all   those   who  have 
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any  interest  in '  the  vessel  most,  no 
doubt,  feel  extremely  comfortable, 
as  every  snccessfal  trip  brings  an 
enormous  profit.  The  moon  is  the 
blockade  -  ruuner  s  greatest  enemy  : 
bnt  these  vessels  to-day  bad  come 
in,  notwithstanding  the  moon,  which 
did  not  S2t  till  three  oVlock  in 
the  morning.  Fort  Fisher  con- 
sists of  a  long  line  of  forts  and 
batteries  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 
The  most  peculiar  one  is  an  arti- 
ficial hill  mounted  with  two  guns, 
in  order  to  give  a  plunging  fire 
upon  any  vessel  that  may  attempt 
to  pass.  A  fleet  trying  to  get  into 
the  river  would  have  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  these  batteries  for  more 
than  a  mile,  and  would  must  as- 
suredly suffer  very  severely  in  the 
attempt.  There  are  two  inlets  to 
Cape  Fear  river.  Fort  Fisher  is 
the  chief  defence  of  the  northern, 
and  Fort  Caswell  of  the  southern 
one.  Although  very  formidable, 
the  fortifications  were  still  being 
strengthened,  and  large  numbers  of 
ne<rroes  were  at  work.  . 

In  the  far  distance  we  could  see 
two  Federal  men-of-war  keeping 
up  a  nominal  blockade.  They  al- 
ways remain  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, for  if  they  come  within 
three  or  four  miles.  Colonel  Lamb 
is  apt  to  make  targets  of  them,  and 
his  gnn  practice  is  very  accurate.* 
They  seldom  catch  a  blockade-run- 
ner going  in  or  out,  iTut  if  on  the 
high  seas  they  can  capture  a  ship 
laden  with  a  suspicious  cargo,  they 
condemn  her  as  a  prize  without 
more  ado,  and  as  the  vessels  all 
sail  under  the  supposed  protection 
of  the  British  flag,  the  owners  never 
have  any  redress. 

Sometimes  a  vessel  gets  beached,*' 
as  in  a  dark  night  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult exactly  to  hit  the  point  for 
which  they  are  steering.  This  acci- 
dent happened  to  the  Ceres,  a  noble 
double  screw  steamer,  that  was  mak- 
ing her  first  voyage.    The  Yankees 


coming  up  in  the  morpiog,  the  ahip 
had  to  be  set  on  fire ;  her  mail  and 
a  small  portion  of  passengers'  lug- 
gage was  saved,  bnt  the  cargo  was 
lost.  8ome  of  the  passengers  bad 
had  a  narrow  escape,  the  ebbing 
tide  having  carried  their  boat  far 
out  to  sea,  bat  eventnally  all  got 
safe  to  land. 

Hr.  C,  a  brother  of  the  head  of 
the  firm  with  whose  agents  at  Wil- 
mington we  were  staying,  after 
getting  to  the  shore,  walked  off  the 
wharf  again  into  the  sea  in  the  twi- 
light, but  being  exceedingly  tall,  the 
water  only  reached  his  neck,  and  he 
quietly  returned  to  the  dry  land. 

While  we  were  at  Wilmington 
the  news  arrived  of  the  diaastrons 
battle  of  Missionary  Bidge.  The 
Yankees  had  been  very  heavily  re- 
inforced after  the  battle  of  Chioa- 
manga,  and  Bragg  had  detached 
Long»treet  to  lay  siege  to  Knoxville 
in  Eastern  Tennessee.  The  Con- 
federate linea  extended  to  an  enor- 
mous length ;  the  men  were  more  or 
less  ill  and  dispirited,  having  suffer- 
ed severely  from  the  effects  of  the 
inclement  weather,  and  nnaconstomed 
cold  dimate.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
affairs  turned  oat  no  worse  than  they 
did. 

Bragg  gave  up  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  his  successor,  Joe 
Johnstone,  took  np  a  position  only 
a  few  miles  to  the  rear  of  the  one 
evacuated,  and  maintained  it  during 
the  whole  winter.  The  Yankees 
turned  their  victory  of  Missionary 
Ridge  to  no  better  account  than  the 
Confederates  had  done  that  of  Chi- 
camauga. 

The  following  is  a  letter  I  received 
from  an  officer  who  was  engaged 
on  the  right  wing  of  Bragg's 
army : — 

"Heftdqnarten,  Clebnrne^s  DfTtofon, 
Armj  of  Tennessee, 
Tunnel  Hill,  Oa^  7th  Dec  1868. 

"...  I  will  do  my  best  to  relate 


*  The  U.  S.  ship  Connecticut,  11  gons,  can  tell  of  some  extraordinarily  aceurftte 
practice  she  experienced  from  a  "  Whitworth"  at  the  distance  of  full  five  mile?, 
much  to  the  aetoniehment  of  both  captain  and  crew.  I  heard  this  lately  through 
a  Northern  eource. 
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to  yon  some  of  the  ereDts  past  since 
'your  departure  from  this  army. 

"Sliortly  after  yon  left,  Long- 
street,  as  yoQ  may  know,  received 
a  separate  commaod,  and  was  sent 
to  Eastern  Tennessee.  There,  luck 
did  not  altogether  favour  him  be- 
fore Knozville,  and  he  has  had  to 
beat  a  retreat  into  Virginia.  Now 
in  regard  to  our  own  division  :  For 
a  long  time  after  you  left,  the  only 
movements  we  made  were  to  con- 
tinnally  shift  our  position  along  the 
old  line  of  breastworks.  However, 
at  last,  on  the  24th  (I  think  it  was), 
General  Clebnrne  was  ordered  to 
assume  command  of  an  expedition 
going  to  East  Tennessee,  consisting 
of  Bockner*s  and  his  own  divisions. 

"  On  the  24th  most  of  Buckner's 
command  managed  to  get  away  on 
the  cars  from  Ghicamauga.  That 
evening  we  received  orders  to 
march  back  at  once  to  Missionary 
Ridge.  The  cause  for  thus  sudden- 
ly ordering  us  back  to  the  Ridge 
was,  that  the  enemy  had  attacked 
our  pickets  and  driven  them  in,  and 
that  a  general  engagement  was  ex- 
pected next  day. 

**  Next  day,  the  25th,  we  received 
orders  to  act  as  the  reserve  of  the 
army,  and  were  at  once  sent  over 
to  the  extreme  right  of  Missionary 
Ridge,  to  defeat  a  movement  of 
the  enemy  in  that  direction.  The 
enemy  had  been  crossing  the  ri^er 
on  a  pontoon,  with  the  aid  of  two 
steamers.  Tiiat  day  we  had  no 
fighting  to  speak  of,  only  a  little 
skirmishing,  which  showed  the 
enemy  tbat  we  were  inclined  to 
dispote  their  advance.  On  the 
left,  however,  the  case  was  differ- 
ent The  whole  day  along,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  night,  a  battle  had 
been  raging  on  Lookout  Mountain, 
which  ended  in  the  enemy  driving 
Mfgor-General  Stevenson,  together 
with  Lis  division,  from  their  posi- 
tir>n,  with  a  loss  on  their  side,  as 
they  admit,  of  6000  killed  and 
wonnded.  The  next  day  the  ball 
opened  pretty  briskly  on  the  right. 
Three  times  did  they  charge  our 
position,  and  three  times  were  they 
repnlbed.    General  Stevenson  was 


ordered  to  report  to  General  Cle- 
burne, who  made  use  of  one  of  the 
regiments  of  Gumming*s  brigade. 
The  third  charge  was  the  most  de- 
termined of  the  lot  They  man- 
aged to  reach  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
and  there  they  fought  us  for  about 
two  hours,  at  a  distAUce  varying 
from  twenty  to  thirty  paces;— so 
close  were .  they  that  our  officers 
threw  stones.  Our  men  fought 
behind  some  breastworks,  >^ioh 
had  been  hastily  constructed  dur- 
ii^  the  night  General  Cleburne 
ended  this  prolonged  fight  by  or- 
dering a  charge  to  be  made  on  the 
enemy,  both  in  front  and  in  flank: 
by  this  gallant  movement,  we  cap- 
tured about  400  or  600  prisoners, 
and  seven  stand  of  colours.  Gene- 
ral Sherman's  corps  was  the  one  we 
fought  on  the  right  It  must  have 
numbered  about  28,000  muskets. 
Sherman  had  promised  his  men  a 
furlough  if  they  took  the  Ridge, 
which,  thank  God,  they  never  did. 
During  the  second  charge  my  horse 
was  shot  in  the  neck,  and  I  was 
ordered  to  change  my  horse,  which 
I  was  unable  to  do,  so  I  had  to  foot 
it  for  the  rest  of  the  fight  When 
we  took  the  prisoners,  some  400  of 
them  were  put  in  my  charge,  838  I 
turned  over  to  the  Provost  Marshal, 
the  rest  to  the  surgery,  and  returned 
to  my  post  By  this  time  General 
Cleburne  had  heard  of  the  sad  cata- 
strophe on* the  left  and  centre  of 
onr  line,  and  that  he  was  expected 
to  cover  our  retreat  He  ordered 
me  at  once  to  send  the  prisoners  to 
Chicamauga,  which  I  did,  footing 
it  all  the  way.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  sight  which  I  witnessed  next 
morning,  when  I  joined  General 
Cleburne  again.  He  was  in  Chica- 
mauga with  the  division  in  the  best 
spirits  possible,  and  in  excellent 
order,  whilst  the  most  of  the  army 
resembled  more  the  miserable 
crowds  yon  would  behold  gather- 
ing around  some  gallows.  Greedy 
for  loot,  they  were  to  be  seen  eagerly 
ransacking  all  the  burning  stores. 
At  last  we  managed  to  bundle  these 
useless  fellows  out,  and  the  retreat 
commenced  in  a  more  regular  man- 
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Der.  On  the  26th  the  enemy's  ad- 
vance came  upon  ns  at  Ringold. 
General  Cleburne  ambu^hed  his 
men,  and  waited  qaietly  for  them 
to  drive  oar  cavalry  in.  You  know 
the  name  tlie  cavalry  have  oat  here, 
so  jon  may  jad^e  he  had  not  long 
to  wait.  The  enemy  evidently  ex- 
pected to  meet  s^me  opposition  in 
and  on  Taylor's  Gap  and  Ridge,  for 
they  dismounted  their  cavalry  and 
sent  'them  forward  to  feel  ns.  (Gen- 
eral Cleburne  sent  me  round  the 
skirmishers  on  our  left  to  tell  them 
not  to  6re  a  sbot  till  the  enemy 
should  get  up  close  on  us,  and  then 
to  let  them  have  it.  They  obeyed 
the  order  well,  and,  together  with 
the  only  two  cannon  we  had,  which 
had  been  double-shotted  with  grape, 
we  gave  the  enemy  *what  for.' 
All  the  rest  of  our  cannon  had  been 
pushed  on  to  the  rear.  Yon  may 
redily  guess  that  the  enemy's  cav- 
alry did  not  stop  long  to  consider 
what  to  do ;  they  just  broke  and  ran. 
Thus  their  first  line  was  broken. 
Their  infantry,  then  in  heavy  mass- 
es, tried  to  dislodge  us.  Every 
advance  of  theirs  was  boldly  met 
by  ns,  and  always  ended  in  their 
being  badly  repulsed  and  roughly 
handled.  1  was  hit  on  the  right 
arm  by  a  Mini6  ball  whilst  carrying 
one  of  the  enemy's  colours  that  we 
bad  just  captured.  Joe  Hooker 
was  tlie  man  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  fighting  there.  We  ifetired  from 
there,  carrying  with  us  about  fifty 
prisoners  and  two  (stands  of  colours. 
Yon  may  see  my  arm  was  not  very 
badly  hurt,  as  I  am  writing  to  you 
now.  The  army  now  is,  for  the  most 
part,  around  Dal  ton,  Ga. ;  and  We, 
the  advarce  guard,  are  stationed  at 
Tunnel  Hill,  Ga. ;  General  Cleburne 
commands  the  cavalry  in  our  front 
as  well  as  his  own  division.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  will  be 
made  lieutenant-general  for  having 
saved  the  army.  The  enemy's  loss 
ton  the  right  at  Missionary  Ridge 
must  have  been  very  heavy;  at 
Ringold  they  left  606  graves,  besides 
carrying  off  with  them  two  cartloads 
of  dead.  Oar  loss  in  the  two  en- 
gagements was  comparatively  small ; 


600, 1  think,  will  cover  it  all.  They 
buint  the  town  of  Ringold  only 
for  revenge;  also  the  preity  little 
village  of  Greenville,  and  have  left 
the  popnlation  without  food.  Grant 
and  HK>ker  and  Casey  were  the 
three  major-generals  Viefore  us  at 
Ringold.  At  tiie  end  of  our  last 
fight  we  got  up  two  more  cannons 
to  help  ns. — I  remain,"  &c 

Early  in  December  we  proceeded 
to  Richmond,  accompanied  by  Cap- 
tain Fearn.  We  had  been  in « re- 
duced to  the  condixtor  of  the  train, 
who  secured  us  comfortable  seats, 
and  oar  hospital  friends  at  Wil- 
mington had  provided  as  with  a 
large  hamper  of  provisions  of  all 
sorts — a  very  useful  precaution  be- 
fore a  long  railroad  journey  in  the 
present  state  of  afifairs.  Thus  oar 
travels  w^ere  not  so  nnpleasant  as 
they  might  otherwise  have  been. 
Thirty  hours  of  railway  brought  ns 
to  our  destination,  and  we  took 
up  our  old  quarters  at  the  Ballard 
House.  Richmond  now  presented 
a  very  difi^erent  aspect  from  what  it 
had  done  in  summer.  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  State  Legislature  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  in  session;  the  shops 
were  full  of  stores,  and  crowded 
with  purchasers;  hosts  of  far- 
loughed  ofiScers  and  soldiers  per- 
ambulated the  streets;  hotels,  res- 
taurants, and  bar-rooms  were  crowd- 
ed with  guests,  and  the  whole  citj 
presented  a  lively  appearance. 

There  was  some  outcry,  even 
from  the  pulpits,  against  the  gaie- 
ties that  were  going  on,  bat  General 
Lee  was  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  young  ladies  were  quite  right 
to  aifford  the  ofilcers  and  soldiers 
on  furlough  as  much  amusement  as 
possible;  and  balls,  tableaux  Tiy- 
ants,  and  all  kinds  of  social  gather- 
ings were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Gambling,  however,  as  an  anmiti* 
gated  vice,  has  lately  been  checked 
by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  They 
debated  a  little  whether  to  legalise 
gambling,  and  by  making  it  a  pab- 
lio  amusement  to  check  gamblers 
by  public  opinion,  or  whether  to 
pat  it  down  by  severe  raeasores, 
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and  decided  for  tTie  latter.  All 
gamble! s  caaght  in  the  fact  were  to 
be  heavily  fined,  and  the  banker  to  be 
flogged.  Corporal  punishment  is  not 
otherwise  generally  popular  in  this 
eoantry,  and  has  been  abolished  even 
in  the  army,  where  it  is  so  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  good  sohliera, 
who  under  the  lock-np  and  imprison- 
ment system  are  punished  by  extra 
dnty  for  the  faults  of  unworthy  com- 
rades, to  wliom  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  generally  a  matter  of  indiffe- 
rence, if  not  of  positive  satisfaction. 
Good  soldiers  are  never  flogged,  and 
there  is  no  more  hardsliip  to  them  in 
bad  ones  being  thus  punished  than 
there  is  to  good  people  in  murderers 
being  hanged.   And  there  is  another 


consideration  with  regard  to  flogging, 
namely,  that  in  time  of  war  many 
men  have  to  be  shot  for  offt^nces  for 
which  otherwise  a  sound  flogging 
would  be  an  adequate  punishment, 
and,  as  an  example,  a  sutficient  pre- 
ventive. 

Colonel  Brien  and  Mnjor  Yon 
Borcke  met  us  at  the  hotel,  and  car- 
ried us  off  to  the  "  Oriental  Saloon," 
when  we  had  a  capital  supptr,  and  sat 
talking  till  a  late  hour. 

As  the  South  is  supposed  just  now 
to  be  in  a  starving  condition,  T  will 
insert  here  the  bill  of  fare  of  the 
Oriental  Saloon,  together  with  a  little 
bill  or  two  for  meals  partaken  at  that 
establishment 


OsiENTAL,  8th  Januabt  1864. 


per  plate 

Dol». 
 1.B0 


Beet  

Chicken. 

MAcaroQi. 

Vesetabld 

Oiun. 

Oyster. 

TenmpiiL 

Turtle. 

MeektarUeb 


Crast  tarkej,  aSO 


t  ffttose. 
Boost  ducks. 
Lout  chickens, 


.8.80 


\  HKAT8. 

Platm 

Roestbeef,  8  00 

Ronst  mutton,  . . .  .8.00 

Roast  pork,  8.00 

Koast  lamb. 

Roost  Teal,   8.00 

STBAKS. 

Dish 

Beefsteaks,  8  SO 

Pork  steaks,  850 

Matton  chops,  . . .  .8.50 

Veal  cutlets,  8  50 

Yenison  steaks,  . .  .8.50 

sirxsBns. 


BILL  OF  FARX. 

Roasted  oysters,  .  .6.00 
Raw  oysters,  8.00 


Ham  and  egpt, ....  8.50 

Boiled  eggs,  2.00 

Poached  eggs,  200 

Scrambled  eggs, . .  .8.00 

 ^00  ^If^s".  »•<» 


Chab. 
Shad. 
Perch. 
Il6rring& 

Crabs  and  lotMters. 


Omelette,  &00 

OTSTCaS. 

Fried  oysters,  5.00 

Scolloped  oysters,  5.00 


BIRDS. 

Partridge,  aSO 

Sora. 

Robin. 

Snipe. 

Plover. 

Woodcock. 

TBGKTABLBS. 

Cabbsge,  LOO 

Tomato. 
Oreen  pease. 
Black-eyed  pease. 
 ban 


Cncaml 

Onions,  1.00 

Lettuce. 
Squashes.  , 
Snaps. 
Lima  beans. 

Irish  potatoes,  1.00 

Sweet  potatoes,  . .  .1.00 

Salad  2.00 

Aspaiagus. 

Celery,  2.00 

Bread,  50  cents— Bnttor,  1  dol.— Hot  rolls,  1  dol.  50  cents. 

OAMB  OF  ALL  KINDS  IN  SEASON. 

Terrapins  served  up  in  every  style. 

PEIER  K.  MORGAN,  Sen.,  PropHstor. 
Geiental  Salook,  15^A  Jan.  1864. 


Cup 

Pnrecoffoo,  8.0(h 

Pure  tea,  2.0U 

Fresh  milk,  2.00 

WINBS. 

Bottle 

Ohampagno,  50.00 

Madeira,  50.00 

Port  25.00 

Claret,  20.00 

Sherry,  85.00 

UQVORS. 

Drink 

French  brandy,  . .  .8.00 
Apple  bramly,  ....2.00 

Peach  brandy,  2.00 

Holhind  gin  2.00 

Rye  whisky,  2.00 

MALT  UQU0B8. 

Bottle 

Porter,  12.00 

Ale  12.00 

Half  a  bottle,  ...  6.00 

CIOABS. 

Fine  bavana,  1.00 

Other  brands  of  a  fine 
quality. 


Soup  for  nine. 
Venison  steak,  nine. 
Fried  potatoes, 
7  birds,  . 
Baked  potatoes. 
Celery, 

Bread  and  bntter, 
Coffee,  . 
Apples,  . 


Dols. 
18.50 
81.60 

9.00 
24,00 

9.00 
18.60 
14.00 
18.00 
12.00 


6  bottles  of  madeira, 
6  bottles  claret, 
1  urn  cocktail, 
Jelly,    •  .  . 
Cake, 

1  dozen  cigars. 


Wines  and  desserts, 
Dinner,  . 


Dels. 

250.U() 
120.00 
05,00 
20.00 
20.00 
12.00 

487.00 
144.50 


Dinner,  . 


144.60 


ToUl,  . 


681,50 
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These,  it  Is  true,  are  most  remark- 
able for  the  nominal  high  prices  of 
everything,  but  it  mast  be  remembered 
that  the  reason  the  paper  money  here 
is  worth  so  little  is  that  there  is  such 
a  profusion  of  \k.  Indeed,  the  country 
has  been  swamped  with  bank-notes. 
For  a  time,  snoh  was  the  confidence 
of  the  people  that  they  would  eventu- 
ally pay  their  debt,  that  paper  was 
only  at  a  small  discount;  but  in  the 
spring  of  this  year  (1868)  Congress 
passed  a  measure  enabling  the  Gov- 
ernment to  ispue  fifty  millions  of  dol- 
lars a-month  in  paper  money,  with- 
out pledging  any  material  guarantee 
for  its  eventual  redemption,  and  since 
then  the  currency  has  naturally  be- 
come more  and  more  worthless.  I^i 
present  Congress  is  engaged  in  pass- 
mg  a  measure  to  correct  all  this ; 
the  whole  floating  debt  is  to  be 
fnnded,  and  a  new  currency  issued 
on  sounder  principles. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of 
starvation  in  the  Southern  States, 
for  it  is  true  that  many  people  here 
apprehended  such  a  misfortune.  I 
have  no  opportunity  of  seeing  much 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  private 
bouses  of  the  poorer  people,  and 
can  only  judge  from  what  I  see  at 
hotels,  and  eating  and  boarding 
houses.  Here,  not  hundreds,  but 
Uiousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
take  their  meals,  and  one  may 
fairly  conclude  that  what  is  set  be- 
fore them  is  what  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  at  their  own 
homes. 

I  confess  I  never  saw  such  uni- 
versal profusion,  and,  I  may  say, 
waste.  Hot  meats  and  cold  meats, 
venison  pies,  fish,  oysters  (prepared 
in  haff-a-dozen  different  way>),  eggs, 
boiled,  poached,  scrambled,'*  and 
in  omelettes,  hot  rolls  and  cakes, 
several  kinds  of  bread,  fruit  in  the 
season,  &o.,  &c.,  are  served  up  for 
breakfast,  with  "  confederate  "  (».  c., 
artificial)  coffee  and  tea,  at  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  an  army  of  hungry 
soldiers. 

At  three  oVlock  a  proportionate 
amount  of  food  is  served  up  for 
dinner,  and  the  supper  at  eight  is 


little  less  abundant  And  for  lodg- 
ing and  this  board,  a  sum  about 
equivalent  to  two  shillings  or  balf- 
a-orown  has  to  be  paid.  At  the 
eating-houses  on  the  railroad,  where 
the  trains  stop  for  meals,  the  supply 
is  similar. 

Accustomed  to  this  extraordinary 
plenty,  many  families  may  now  com- 
plain at  having  to  content  themselves 
with  less  than  their  former  profusion, 
and  yet  the  country  is  evidently  very 
far  from  the  starvation  which  the 
Yankees  so  charitably  reckon  upon 
as  one  of  their  chief  auxiliaries  in 
destroying  the  population  of  the 
South. 

I  never  happened  to  see  the  official 
order  for  rations  to  soldiers,  but  the 
following  order  shows  the  ample  al-  < 
lowance  made  to  the  negro  labourers 
when  I  was  at  Mobile : — 

^^Enginper  Office,  Department  of  tbo  Onlf. 
Mobile,  AUk,  Ueoember  9, 1S68. 

"  General  Orders,  No.  2. 

The  rations  furDiahed  by  the 
Government  to  negroes  employed  on 
public  works  will,  in  accordance  with 
General  Order  No.  138,  A.  <fc  L  G.  C, 
consist  of: — 
Beef — 1  lb.  to  the  ration,  daily  issue. 
Pumpkins — 1  lb.  to  the  ration,  daily 
irnue. 

Meal — 1^  lb.  to  the  ration,  daily  issue. 
Rice — 10  lb.  per  100  rations,  8  days 
in  15. 

Pease— 16  lb.  per  100  rations,  ^7  days 
in  16. 

Vinegar — \  gallon  per  100  rations, 

daily  issue. 
Soap— 4i  lb.  per  100  rations,  daily 

issue. 

Salt — Hlb.  per  100  rations^  daily 

issue. 

"  IL  Yard-masters  will  see  that  their 
Commissaries  and  Overseers  are  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  scales, 
weights,  and  measures  to  weigh  and 
measure  the  issues  of  rations  made  for 
each  yard. 

"  111.  The  attention  of  Overseers  is 
again  called  to  Par.  I.  of  General  Rules 
and  Regulations,  ordered  Nov.  ll,  *68. 
They  will  see  that  the  negroes  in  their 
charge  receive  not  only  full  rations,  but 
also  that  they  be  properly  prepared  and 
justly  distributed. 
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"They  will  report  to  the  Tard-m as- 
ter any  deficieno^  in  the  isane  of  rationa, 
and  in  all  eaaea  m  which  the  Overseer 
■hall  have  neglected  to  oheerve  thia 
raie,  rations  ahall  be  pnrchased  by  the 
Yard-commieaary,  ana  their  price  be 
deducted  from  the  wagea  of  tlie  delin- 
quent Overseer. 

"V.  Sbsliha,  Lieot-Colonel." 

I  have  allnded  before  to  the  visit 
we  oo^paid  to  the  Libby  Prison, 
where  970  Yankee  officers  were  con- 
fined. As  I  then  said,  tlieir  qnar- 
ten  were  remarkably  clean  and 
oomfortable.  At  Belle  Isle  we 
fonnd  7000  Yankee  prisoners  in 
tentB.  They  had  only  thirteen  sick 
at  the  time. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  General 
Neil  Dow,  the  Miune-liqnor-Iaw 
man,  was  pointed  ont  to  us.  He 
was  can^iht  in  Lonisiana,  where  he 
used  to  be  subject  to  very  severe 
attacks  of  kleptomania,  and  it  was 
a  matter  of  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion to  some  that  he  had  not  been 
called  to  acconnt  here  for  some  of 
his  misdoings;  but  I  suppose  the 
anthorities  thought  it  better  that 
some  good  Southerner  in  captivity 
sboold  be  liberated  by  an  exchange 
for  him,  which  was  soon  afterwards 
done. 

For  a  long  time  all  prisoners 
taken  on  either  side  were  immedi- 
ately paroled  and  sent  home  to 
their  own  country  till  an  exchange 
could  be  effected,  which  was  done 
by  the  heads  of  the  Bureaux  of  £z- 
cbaoge  on  either  side,  to  whom  the 
written  paroles  of  the  prisoners 
bad  been  forwarded.  Now,  how- 
ever, on  different  pretexts,  the  Yan- 
kees refuse  to  exchange,  as  from 
obvious  reasons  it  is  more  worth 
their  while  to  keep  40,000  South- 
erners in  prison  than  to  release  an 
eqnal  number  of  their  own  men. 
That  the  poor  fellows  on  both  sides 
suffer  and  die,  is  not  the  kind  of 
thing  to  influence  the  Washington 
Administration. 

yfe  visited  the  Tredegar  Iron- 
works, the  largest  establishment  of 
the  lund  in  the  Southern  States. 
Heavy  guns,  rails,  and  railroad-car 


wheels  are  made  hero,  and  every 
kind  of  manufacture  in  iron. 

We  met  several  friends  who  had 
come  on  forlongh  to  Bichmond 
from  LongstreeVs  army  in  Eastern 
Tennessee.  They  all  said  that 
Knoxville  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly taken  if  they  had  had  two 
days  more  to  spare,  as  the  key  to 
the  position  was  already  in  their 
hands;  but  Bragg's  defeat  at  Chat- 
tanooga enabled  the  Yankees  to  send 
reinforcements  to  BumBide,  and 
Longstreet  was  forced  to  give  it  np. 

One  day,  at  Major  Norris's,  I 
met  a  gentleman  from  Maryland 
who  has  lately  been  obliged  to  take 
refage  in  the  South.  Colonel 
Sothem  had  a  large  plantation  on 
the  Patuxent,  in  St.  Mary^s  county, 
Maryland.  One  day  a  steamer 
came  up  the  river  and  landed  some 
twenty- five  or  thirty  negro  soldiers, 
with  two  officers,  at  a  wharf  near  to 
Colonel  Sothern^s  house.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  they  were  on 
a  recruiting  expedition — i,  0.,  bent 
on  kidnapping  darkies  for  substi- 
tutes. One  of  the  officers,  Lieutenant 
Ebenezer  White  of  Massachusetts, 
with  two  men,  came  up  to  the 
plantation  where  the  negroes  were 
at  work  in  the  fields,  and  without 
further  ado  laid  hands  upon  some 
forty  of  them,  and  was  carrying 
them  off  to  the  steamer.  Up- 
on this  Colonel  Sothern,  seiz- 
ing his  fowling-piece,  which  was 
loaded,  and  followed  by  his  son, 
sallied  out  to  protect  his  servants 
and  his  property,  and  on  reaching 
the  party  called  to  his  negroes  to 
return  to  him.  Reassured  by  the 
appearance  of  their  master,  they 
immediately  did  so,  and  in  spite  of 
the  threats  and  menaces  of  the  offi- 
cer refused  to  proceed  any  further 
with  him.  An  altercation  ensued, 
and  the  lieutenant,  furious  at  his 
disappointment,  seized  a  musket 
from  one  of  his  men,  and,  pointing 
it  at  young  Sothero,  pulled  the 
trigger.  Fortunately  the  cap  ex- 
ploded without  discharging  the 
piece;  the  lieutenant  then  rushed 
at  Mr.  Sothem  with  fixed  bayonet, 
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which  was  within  an  inch  of  his 
aon'd  bnnst  when  Colonel  Sothern 
fire  1  and  shot  the  ruffian  dead. 

The  two  soldiers  ran  off  as  fast 
as  ihvy  could,  and  the  other  lieute- 
nant with  ilia  party  of  soldiers  im- 
mediiiteiy  got  on  board  the  steamer 
aod  nia<'e  off. 

Although  no  homicide  could  be 


more  jastifiable  than  that  oommit- 
ted  on  this  occasion  by  Colonel 
8i>therfi,  who  acted  entirely  in  de- 
fence of  his  Icon's  life,  yet,  under  the 
present  circnmstances,  he  oould  not 
hope  for  an  imfiartial  judgment; 
so,  returning  home,  he  and  his  son  ai 
once  saddled  their  horses  and  escap- 
ed across  the  lines  to  the  Soatli. 


OHAPTSB  XI. 


General  Stuart  had  invited  L., 
v.,  and  myself  to  spend  Christmas 
with  liim  at  his  headquartfrs  near 
Orange  Court- House.  L.  was  pre- 
vented, but  V.  and  I  *H(Jok  the 
cara**  in  tliat  direction  on  Decem- 
ber the  24th,  a  bitterly  cold  day. 

We  found  an  ambulance  wailing 
for  us  at  the  station,  and  Pears  )n, 
the  driver,  took  ns  up  and  down 
hill  to  the  camp,  over  two  miles  of 
frozen  road,  as  bard  as  his  mules 
could  8C;iinper.  We  had  a  race 
with  a  soldier  on  horseback,  and 
we  beat  him  hollow.  All  the  time 
we  had  to  hold  on  tightly,  or  the 
joltin<;  of  the  springless  waggon 
would  have  pitched  ns  our. 

Stuart  and  the  officers  of  his 
Staff  gave  ns  a  hearty  welc  ^me,  and 
before  long  we  were  seated  around 
a  roaring  tire  in  the  Genend^s  tent. 
The  two  Stveenies  played  tlie  banjo 
and  violin;  a  quarttftt  of  young 
fellows,  couritrs  of  the  General, 
sang  some  CHpital  songs,  in  the  cho-- 
rusi'S  of  which  we  all  joined;  V., 
who  is  a  great  favourite  of  the 
General's*,  told  some  of  his  best 
stories;  and  altogettier  we  passed 
as  merry  a  Christuias  eve  as  we 
could  desire. 

One  of  the  songs  sung  was  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Blackford,  ooe 
of  General  Stuart's  Staff-officers. 
Here  it  is: — 

THE  OAVALISB'B  glib. 

AiB— 7%e  PiraUU  GUa"* 

*  8pnr  on  I  npur  on !  we  love  the  bounding 

Of  t>ai  btt  that  bear  ns  lo  the  fray : 
'The  cbargv'  our  buglee  now  are  Bound- 
ing, 

And  our  bold  Sioart  leftdf  the  Waj. 


Chortu. 

*  The  path  to  hononr  Hes  before  as, 
Our  hated  foeinen  ^ther  fast; 
At  home  bright  eyes  are  aporkling  ftr 

ns; 

We  will  defend  them  to  the  last 
At  home,  Ac 


Spur  on  I  spur  on  I  we  lore  the  mablnff 
Of  steeds  that  spurn   the   toil  ih$j 

tread ; 

Well   through    the   Northern   ranka  go 
crushing, 
With  our  pruud  battle-flag  overhead. 

The  path  of  huooar,  dboi 


Spur  on  I  spur  on  I  we  love  the  flashing 

Of  blades  that  battle  to  be  free ; 
*Tl«    for  our  Bunoy  South  their  okab- 
Ing— 

For  household  gods  and  liberty. 

The  path  of  bonoor,  te.* 

Stuart's  camp  is  always  one  of 
the  Jolliest;  as  the  General  is  very 
fond  of  music  and  singing,  and  is 
always  gay  and  in  good  spirits  him- 
self, and  when  he  laughs  heartily, 
as  frequently  happens,  he  winds  ap 
with  a  shout  very  cheering  to  hear. 
One  of  his  couriers,  Grant^  has  a 
maj^nificent  voice. 

The  couriers,  a  certain  number 
of  whom  are  attached  to  every 
general's  sta£^  do  not  rank  as  offi- 
cers, though  they  perform  prt^tty 
much  the  same  duty  as  is  done  in 
European  armies  by  aides-de-camp 
and  galopinf).  They  are  usually 
young  fellows  of  good  ftimily,  and, 
of  course,  provide  their  own  horses. 

Smart  gave  up  bis  tent  and  blan- 
kets to  me  when  we  retired  to  rest, 
and  the  next  morning  we  paid  our  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  Stuart,  who  was  stay- 
ing at  a  gentleman*s  house  not  far 
off.   Here  we  were  also  introduced 
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to  "  General  Jimmy  J.  E.  B.  Stua^^, 
junior/*  as  lie  calls  himt-elf,  a  sturdy 
yonng  four- year-old,  very  fond  of 
vi>iting  his  fiither's  camp,  and  ran- 
ning  about  ainon(2:st  the  horses^  legs. 
Horses  never  kick  \r  this  conntry, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  saiJ  of  the 
mule?,  SCI  this  propensity  of  the 
young  gentleman  oaases  some  anx- 
iety. 

We  went  on  to  visit  General  Lee. 
The  General,  who  was  just  return- 
ing from  church,  welcomed  us  very 
kindly,  and  we  sat  in  bis  tent  and 
conversed  for  some  time. 

Gh;neral  Lee  lamented  the  suffer- 
ing cauRe<I  by  the  war,  especially  to 
the  fioor  country-people  in  this 
oeighbourhood.  They  have  been 
stripped  of  everything,  he  told  us, 
by  the  Yankees,  and  their  houses 
cfcen  burnt  down,  for  no  practical 
purpose,  as  this  part  of  the  country 
vas  far  too  much  exhausted  to  ex- 
tract any  supplies  from.  But  it 
appeared  to  be  part  ot  the  war 
ptiiicy  of  the  enemy  to  devastate 
the  whole  country  wherever  they 
occupied  It. 

When  I  began  to  mention  tlie 
way  his  own  property  had  been 
treated  at  Arlington,  be  interrupt- 
ed me  at  once,  saying,  **That  I  can 
easily  understand,  aud  for  that  I 
don't  care;  but  I  do  feel  sorry  for 
the  poor  creatures  I  see  here  starved 
and  driven  from  their  homes  for 
DO  reason  whatever." 

General  Lee  pressed  us  to  remdn 
and  partake  of  his  Christmas  fare, 
bat  we  were  obliged  to  decline  the 
honour,  as  we  were  already  engaged 
to  General  Stuart.  Just  as  we  had 
started  on  our  return,  however,  a 
messenger  came  galloping  up  to 
advise  us,  if  we  were  invited  to 
dinner,  to  accept  by  all  means,  as 
the  turkey  and  ducks  and  other 
delicacies  had  not  arrived.  Bat  it 
was  too  late.  We  got  a  pretty 
good  dinner  notwithstanding. 

The  amount  of  good  cheer  that 
has  been  sent  up  to  the  army 
this  Christmas  by  their  fr'enl^  at 
home  is  something  wonderfnl.  One 
North  Carolina  regiment  is  said  to 
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have  received  two  hundred  turkeys. 
Stuart  had  an  enormous  box  of 
oysters  sent  him.  They  were  all 
hard  frozen.  In  the  evening  our 
amusement  was  to  throw  them  into 
the  burning  embers  of  our  roaring 
fire,  and  pick  them  out  roasted. 
O.vsters  in  this  country  are  rather 
too  large  to  eat  ratr,  but  roasted 
they  are  delicious. 

A  story  has  gone  abroad  and 
been  widely  circulated  that  the 
General  had  been  in  the  habit 
last  summer  of  always  decking 
his  horse  with  garlands  of  flowers, 
&c.  Stuart  had  been  rather  an- 
noyed by  it,  as  not  only  had  all  the 
newspapers  abused  him  for  his 
levity,  but  many  persons  had  re- 
monstrated with  him  by  letter  on 
the  subject,  so  that  he  had  had  no 
end  of  worry. 

It  seems  that  the  only  founda- 
tion for  the  story  is  that  one  day, 
as  Stuart  was  riding  through  a  vil- 
lage, a  young  lady  came  out  and 
hung  a  chaplet  of  flowers  over  his 
Lorses  neck.  Of  cour.-^e  the  Gen- 
eral was  too  polite  to  take  it  off  aa 
long  as  the  lady  was  within  sight; 
but;  although  he  did  so  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  several  persons 
had  seen  him  riding  with  it,  and 
rumour,  with  her  thousand  tongues, 
got  hold  of  the  story.  So  much 
was  this  absurd  affair  exaggerated, 
that  at  one  time  it  was  seriously 
injuring  his  reputation. 

A  deserter  was  brought  in  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  He  had 
entered  the  old  ^rmy  seven  years 
ago,  but  had  never  bargained  up- 
on fighting  against  his  own  coun- 
trymen, he  said.  Till  very  lately 
he  had  been  stationed  in  the  Far 
West,  and  his  company  had  only 
just  joined  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, where  they  were  very  much 
disgusted  with  everything  they 
saw — the  oflBcers  were  always  drunk 
— none  of  them  knew  their  duty. 
He  and  all  his  comrades  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  quit  at  the  first 
opportunity,  and  here  he  was. 

General  Stuart  is  an  absolute  tee- 
totaller, and  never  driuks  anything 
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stronger  than  lemonade.  He  says 
that  if  be  were  to  drink  any  strong 
llqoors  at  all,  he  is  sore  he  should 
be  too  fond  of  it,  and  there- 
fore prefers  total  abstinence.  Kor 
does  he  ever  smoke.  It  was,  how- 
ever, imperative  that  Y.  and  I 
should  have  some  e?g-nogg,  a  com- 
pound which  is  universally  par- 
taken of  in  Virginia  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  Accordingly,  next 
raorningj  we  walked  over,  about  a 
mile,  to  the  Qaartermaster*s  camp, 
where  some  of  this  beverage  had 
been  prepared.  It  is  a  very  nice 
mixture  of  rum,  sugar,  and  efrgs. 

Captain  Grattan,  the  General's 
ordnance  officer,  who  was  with 
n»,  told  us  an  anecdote  of  his 
pf)litical  life  before  the  war. 
He  had  baen  a  candidate  for 
some  county  office,  for  which  a 
number  of  others  had  competed. 
All  had  to  make  a  stump  speech, 
and  when  Grattan^s  turn  came  his 
competitors  had  exhausted  most 
subjects;  he  thought  one  piece  of 
spouting  would  do  as  well  as  an- 
other, and  he  gave  his  audience 
"My  name's  McGregor,  on  my 
mountain  heath,"  &c.,  and  treated 
them  to  a  fine  piece  of  ranting. 
All  were  delighted,  except  one  old 
farmer,  who  bad  promised  him  his 
vote.  "What  does  he  say  is  his 
name?  "  he  complained.  I  thought 
his  name  was  Grattan;  Fm  not 
going  to  vote  for  McGregor." 

The  camps  in  these  winter  quar- 
ters are  more  regularly  laid  out 
tlmn  I  have  seen  them  before. 
Each  tent  has  a  large  chimney,  the 
lower  part  of  stones  and  brick,  with 
a  flue  oonstiucted  of  logs  of  wood, 
the  interstices  filled  up  with  turf 
or  moss. 

Oolonel  St  Leger  Grenfell's  tent 
and  stable  are  a  model  to  be  studied, 
and  worthy  of  such  an  old  cam- 
paigner. The  Colonel,  who  is  in- 
spector-general of  cavalry,  has  only 
lately  been  transferred  to  this  army, 
and  looks  back  with  regret  to  the 
t>tirring  and  fighting  time  when  he 
was  with  Morgan  in  the  West. 

He  told  us  some  capital  stories 


of  his  various  adventures.  Few 
men  can  have  seen  and  done  more 
fitrhting  than  be  has.  He  at  one 
time  commanded  the  IxHly-gnard 
of  Abd-el-Eader.  At  another  he 
fitted  out  a  privateer,  and  cruised 
on  his  own  account  against  the  Riff 
pirates.  He  has  served  in  Turkey, 
India,  South  America,  and  I  know 
not  bow  many  other  placefi.  Mor- 
gan's men  in  the  West  adored  their 
"fighting  old  Colonel,"  and  would 
have  followed  him  any  wliere. 

Few  young  men  of  twenty  are  as 
active  and  full  of  life  as  Colonel 
Grenfell,  who  is  now  not  far  from 
sixty.  One  day  I  rode  with  the 
General  and  Blackford  to  Clarke's 
Mountain,  whence  we  could  see  the 
position  of  both  armies  very  clearly. 
Coming  back  we  went  into  a  farm- 
house for  some  milk.  A  crazy  gen- 
tleman sat  by  the  fire  apparently  in 
his  second  childhood,  but  when  we 
said  something  about  his  being  oLi, 
they  exclfdroed,  "Oh  no!  he's  noc 
old  at  all ;  he's  only  seventy-seven/^ 
"Time  to  lose  his  body  as  well  as 
his  mind,"  Stuart  remarked  after 
we  had  left. 

Enlivened  by  our  symposium,  we 
galloped  home  merrily,  singing  the 
'Cavalier's  Glee,'  and  many  other 
songs  as  we  rode  through  the  night. 

Of  course  all  the  scouts  report  to 
Stuart,  and  their  adventures  were 
often  the  theme  of  conversation  in 
camp.  The  scouts  here  are  gener- 
ally young  Virginians,  who  are  in- 
timately acquainted  with  every  hole 
and  comer  in  the  country,  for  Vir- 
ginians are  fond  of  field-sports,  and 
Uieir  old-fashioned  slow  style  of 
hunting  cives  them  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  country. 

The  other  day,  or  rather  nig^ht, 
three  young  fellows  who  were  re- 
connoitring had  lain  down  in  a 
wood  t6  sleep  under  their  blankets. 
Amongst  them  was  one  of  Stuart's 
most  famous  scouts,  but  I  must 
not  mention  names.  In  the  night, 
which  was  rainy,  they  were  dis- 
covcrod  by  a  party  of  some  half- 
dozen  Yankees.  Briitgiog  a  lan- 
tern  to  bear  upon  the  sleeper?. 
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^< Hollo!  Rebs,"  one  of  tbem  called 
out — "hollo  I  Rebs;  come  aloog 
with  n?,  and  we'll  give  you  better 
qoarters."  "Oh  Frank,  I  do  wish 
joa  wonld  leave  me  alone,*'  said 

 ,  pretending  to  be  half  asleep; 

bat  all  the  time  he  was  fnmbling 
about  under  his  blanket  for  his  six- 
shooter,  and  when  he  had  got  it 
ready  he  let  fly,  and  shot  the  Yan- 
kee stone  dead.  Singalarly^  enough, 
the  musket  of  the  man  discharffea 
itself  as  he  was  falling,  and  killed 
one  of  — — *s  companions.  The  re- 
maining two  were  on  their  feet  in 
a  trice — ^bang,  bang — bang,  bang — 
went  the  six-shooters  on  either 
side,  and  in  half  a  second  three 
more  of  the  Yankees  were  dead, 
and  the  others  were  off. 

The  headquarters  of  the  generals, 
both  on  the  Federal  and  the  Gon- 
fe<lerate  side,  are  distingnished  by  a 
Urge  flag,  which  is  always  guarded 
by  a  sentinel,  and  the  scout  I  have 
been  speaking  of  once  brought  in  the 
very  flag  which  had  been  floating 
before  the  headquarters  of  Meade, 
the  Yankee  commander-in-chief. 

An  amusing  story  was  told  of  his 
disappointment  on  one  occasion 
when  he  hoped  to  capture  a  Yan- 
kee quartermaster,  who  he  knew 
had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
greenbacks  about  his  person.  He 
rode  with  him  for  a  long  while, 
pretending  to  be  himself  a  Yankee, 
and  saying  he  knew  the  gentlemen 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  a  set  of 
rebel  scoundrels  whom  it  would  be 
meritorious  to  rob,  and  pointing  to 
one  house  and  another  declared 
there  was  capital  whisky  to  be 
found  there,  and  dwelt  on  the  ad* 
vantage  it  would  be  to  his  quarter- 
master stores  to  prig  some  of  it; 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Either  the 
quartermaster  was  not  thirsty,  or 
he  had  a  private  bottle,  or  perhaps 
be  was  an  honest  man ;  at  any  rate 
he  resisted  every  temptation,  and 
thus  saved  his  bacon  and  his  green- 
backs. 

Stuart  accompanied  us  back  to 
Richmond  on  tlie  kst  day  of  De- 
cember. 

VOL.  XOTn.  M 


On  New  Year's  Day  we  paid  our 
respects  at  court  like  everybody 
else.  The  President  looked,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  was,  very  much 
fatigued  with  the  exertion  of  shak* 
ing  hands  and  exchanging  compli- 
ments with  the  multitude  of  visitors 
who  called  upon  him  on  the  occa- 
fflon.  Of  generals  at  present  in 
Richmond  there  are,  as  they  say 
here,  "quite  a  number," — ^Hood, 
who  is  fast  recovering  from  the 
severe  wound  he  received  at  Ohica- 
manga,  A.  P.  Hill,  Buckner,  Pres- 
ton, Williams,  Gordon,  and  otiiers; 
but  the  hero  of  the  day  is  John 
Morgan.  He  lately  made  his  es- 
cape from  prison,  having  been 
captared  last  July  during  a  raid  in 
Obiov  Oq  his  coming  to  Rich- 
mond a  grand  reception  was  given 
to  him  by  the  city. 

I  met  him  often,  and  one  even- 
ing had  a  long  conversation  with 
him.  He  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  tall 
and  handiiome,  and  his  men  are 
devoted  to  him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
was  to  take  the  field  again  with  a 
separate  command,  every  one  was 
anxious  to  join  him,  and  his  rnl- 
jotant- general  told  me  afterwards 
that  within  threo  weelcs  he  had 
answered  above  fourteen  thousand 
applications.  But  none  are  al- 
lowed to  join  Morgan  except  na- 
tive Kentuckians. 

As  Morgan's  men  are  alwaya^ 
called  guerillas  by  the  Yankees,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  say  here  that* 
tliey  are  regular  soldiers. 

Guerillas  are  civilians  who  take* 
up  arms  on  an  emergency  to  de- 
fend tbeir  homes  and  property,, 
but  who  resume  their  peaceful  pur- 
suits as  soon  as  the  enemy  has 
left  their  own  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

Morgan's  command  consists,  and 
always  did  consist,  almost  exclu- 
sively of  young  Eentuckians, .  sons 
of  country  gentlemen  in  that  State, 
who  have  voluntarily  taken  up 
arms  and  regularly  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  serviee.  Kentucky  be« 
ing  still  nominally  a  Yankee  State^, 
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tbey  could  not  now,  if  tbey  wi^ed  "scam  and  refose  of  Enrope*/' 
it,  return  to  their  borne.  most  of  tbe  revohitionary  heroes 
That  tbe  Yankees,  when  they  of  1848  and  later,  socb  as  Blenker, 
captured  Morgan  and  a  large  part  were  there  already, 
of  his  command  last  summer,  shonld  In  European  armies  nnmberless 
have  confined  them  in  a  peniten-  officers  are  obliged  to  quit  tlieir 
tlary,  and  subjected  them  to  all  profession,  mostly  from  having 
manner  of  indignities,  is  a  disgrace  been  extravagant;  and  to  these 
to  them  and  not  to  Morgan  and  "soldiers  of  fortune"  the  American 
his  brave  followers.  If  they  had  war  has  been  a  perfect  godsend, 
been  accused  of  anything  contrary  They  have  all  espoused  the  North- 
to  the  rules  of  war,  they  ought  to  em*cau9c,  not  because  it  was  dear- 
have  been  tried  by  a  court-martial,  est^  but  because  it  was  nearest  to 
but  such  a  pretence  was  never  set  them.  Many  of  tliem  are  excel- 
up.  They  simply  treated  them  as  lent  officers.  The  Southern  Con- 
malefactors  becaose  they  chose  to  federacy  being  very  difficult  of 
do  so,  and  when  the  Confederate  access,  the  foreigners  who  have 
authorities  demanded  an  explana-  taken  service  here  have  all  been 
tion  and  threatened  them  with  re-  impelled  to  do  so  by  their  sym- 
taliation,  it  was  found  that  no  one  pathy  with  the  cause,  which  is  in 
was  responsible  for  the  outrage.  truth  a  noble  one.  Very  few  for- 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  eign  officers  even  visit  the  Sonth- 
for  the  Confederates  to  confine  an  em  States  now,  which  surprises 
equal  nutnber  of  prisoners  in  a  peni-  me,  for  nothing  could  exceed  the 
tentiary  and  shave  their  heads  in  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which 
retaliation,    but    tbey    have    not  strangers  are  received;  and  so  in- 


Congress,  in   both   houses,   has  country  can  hardly  be  expected  to 

been  voting  thanks  to  the  generals  occur  again.    At  present,  there  is 

and    armies,    and,    what   we   all  a  young  English  officer  of  engin- 

thought  an  especially  graceful  act,  eers  here,  who,  with  but  a  vt^ry 

both  houses  gave  a  particular  vote  short  leave  of  absence,  crossed  the 

of  thanks  to  Major  Von  Borcke,  a  lines  on  foot  with  a  small  kit,  saw 

Prussian  officer  who  has  done  gal-  the  army   in   Northern  Virginia, 

lant  service  under  General  Stuart,  visited     Charleston,  Wilmington, 

and   was  very  severely   wounded  Sec,,  and  is  now  going  to  walk 

during  the  Pennsvlvania  campaign,  across  the  lines  again  on  his  re- 

A   similar   compliment   was   paid  turn.   With  the  exception  of  Colo- 

dnring  the   revolutionary  war  to  nel  F.,  no  other  "tourist,"  as  far 

Lafayette.  as  I  am  aware,  has  visited  the 

There  are  very  few  foreigners  in  country  since  I  have  been  here, 
the  Confederate  service.  •  As  Presi-  I  attended  the  sittings  of  Oon- 
dent  Davis  said  to  Captain  Feilden  gress  on  several  occasions,  and  was 
at  Charleston  a  short  time  ago —  struck  with  the  fluency  of  the  meiu- 
**Our  service  off<;rs  but  little  in-  hers  and  the  general  excellence  of 
ducement  to  the  soldier  of  fortune,  the  speeches  made, 
but  a  great  deal  to  the  man  of  I  was  surprised  to  find  from  con- 
principle."  The  few  who  have  versation  with  politicians  here,  how 
entered  the  Ccmfederate  service  very  little  it  had  been  expected  in 
have,  almost  without  exception,  the  South  that  secession  would 
distinguished  themselves  highly.  have  been  followed  by  Wiir.  When 

The  Yankee  service,  on  the  other  South  Carolina,  thirty  years  ago, 

hand,  is  crowded  with  adventurers,  "nullified" — that    is,    refused  to 

Not  only  was  the  North  easy  of  carry  out  a  law  which  had  been 

access,  but  from  having  been  for  passed  by  the  Federal  Congress — 

A  long  time  the  receptacle  of  the  the  argument  against  her  was  that 


done  so. 


teresting 


Tiod  of  seeing  the 
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she  bad  no  right  to  remain  in  the 
Union  if  she  woald  not  accept  the 
laws  passed  in  Congress.  When 
Texas  was  received  into  the  Union 
as  a  slave  State,  the  Legislature  of 
Massichusetts    actually   passed  an 
ordioance  of  secession ;    but  as  no 
oth^r  State  followed  the  example, 
no  farther  action  was  tttken  in  the 
matter.  No  one  would  have  dreamt 
of  coercion  if  Massachnsetts  had 
persisted  in  her  resolation.    ^t  the 
eltctioo  of  Bnclianan  there  was  a 
great  outcry  in  the  North  for  se- 
cession;  but  when  Ilill  of  New 
Hampshire    introduced    a  motion 
into  the  Senate  that   the  Union 
shoold  be  dissolved,  he   found  only 
two  sti()porters.   Their  names  were 
Seward  and  Chase,  both  now  the 
most  prominent  supporters  of  the 
Union.    As    to   the   doctrine  of 
sovereign  states  right**,  the  North- 
ern Spates  were  formerly  the  great 
SQpporters  of  it    During  the  war 
of  1812,  the  New  England  States 
refased  to  allow  their  troops  to  be 
used  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
own    respective    States,   on  the 
ground  that   the  Federal  Gk)vern- 
inent  had  no  business  to  interfere 
with  their  sovereign  rights;  and  it 
is  not  thirty  years  now  since  the 
State  of  New  York  very  nearly 
engaged  in  a  war  with  England 
u[wjn  her   own  responsibility,  by 
ivfasing^  at    the   demand   of  the 
Federal  Government,  to  release  a 
British  subject  who  had  been  arrest- 
eJ  by  the  New  York  State  authori- 
ties on  suspicion  of  Laving'  been  con- 
cerned in  the  destruction  of  the  Caro- 
line, a  steamer  fitted  out  by  Ameri- 
can sympathisers  in  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  Canada. 

On  the  0th  of  Jannary  I  accom- 
panied Greneral  Stuart  on  a  tour  of 
iDipect'on  to  see  some  of  his  bri- 
gades near  Fredericksburg.  We 
got  out  of  the  cars  at  Hamil- 
ton's Crossing,  and  visited  General 
Young's  brigade,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Fredericksburg.  The 
two  Generals  drove  in  a  sledge,, 
whilst  I  rode  with  an  orderly,  who 
was  to  take  care  of  my  horse,  and 


wbo  was  a  vecy  communicative  fel- 
low. He  gave  me  lots  of  informa- 
tion on  their  cavalry  matters,  which 
I  need  not  repeat  ' 

The  Mayor  of  Fredericksburg — 
who  possesses,  what  is  remarkable 
since  the  battles  last  year,  an  entire 
house,  with  furniture  in  itr— ^enter- 
tained us  hof^pitably,  and  in  the  even- 
ing we  went  to  a  bail. 

Fredericksburg,  which,  before 
the  war.  is  said  to  have  been  a 
delightful  residence,  has  undergone 
manifold  misfortunes  in  the  last 
two  years.  After  having  been  in 
Yankee  hands  in  the  summer  of 
1862,  it  suffered  a  terrible  ordeal 
in  December  of  that  year  when  the 
battle  took  place  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  It  was  bombarded  for 
hours  together,  after  which  the 
Yankees  took  possession ;  and 
finally,  before  leaving,  they  totally 
pillaged  it  Again,  during  thj  bat- 
tle of  Chancellorsville,  the  enemy 
got  possession,  and  again  they  pil- 
laged it  It  is  still  so  near  the 
Yankee  lines  that,  although  safe 
at  pre<ient,  it  may  at  any  moment 
be  subjected  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  their  armies.  Consequently, 
although  the  inhabitants  have  re- 
turned to  their  homes,  they  are  by 
no  means  as  particular  as  they  used 
to  be  about  having  good  furniture, 
and  everythiofl?  nice  and  stylish 
about  them.  In  the  ball-room,  at 
the  private  house  where  we  danced, 
there  was  very  little  furniture 
besides  the  piano,  and  it  was  illumi- 
nated by  tallow-candles  stuck  into 
empty  black  bottles.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  ladies  may  have  been  dressed 
in  homespun  instead  of  silks  and 
satins— but  it  was  too  dark  to  see. 
For  all  that,  we  had  as  pleasant  a 
party  as  could  possibly  be ;  and 
were  Vdery  sorry  when  twelve  o'clock 
came  and  pat  an  end  to  the  ball,  as 
the  next  day  was  Sunday. 

On  leaving  —  there  had  been 
none  but  young  ladies  there,  no 
chaperones  —  every  young  lady 
paired  off  with  a  gentleman  who 
accompanied  her  to  her  home. 
Unacquainted  with  the  custoois  of 
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the  conn  try,  I  was  left  ont  in  the 
cold  without  a  par(!ier,  much  to 
Stuarfs  amusement.  This  was  a 
new  experience,  although  I  had  seen 
and  admired  before  the  independence 
which  young  ladies  are  allowed  in 
America. 

I  rode  over  the  battle-field  of 
Fredericksburg  with  General  Stu- 
art, who  described  the  battle  and 
pointed  out  the  different  positions 
to  me.  Fredericksburg  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Rappahannock 
close  to  the  river.  The  Stafford 
Heights,  which  Burnside  occupied, 
rise  immediately  on  the  other  side. 
They  were  covered  with  heavy 
guns,  which  not  only  oommanked 
the  city,  which  they  bombarded 
for  several  hours  to  clear  it  of  the 
Confederates,  but  could  also  sweep 
the  plains  beyond;  and  it  was  un- 
der cover  of  these  guns  that,  after 
effecting  the  passage  of  the  river, 
the  Federals  advanced  against  the 
position  occupied  by  Lee.  This 
was  by  no  means  as  formidable  a 
one  as 'I  bad  always  before  ima- 
gined. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  ci^  there  are  some  low 
hills.  Marye'a  Height,  on  Lee's  left 
centre,  is  in  itself  very  insignifi- 
cant; bat  it  happened  that  just 
below  it  there  was  a  road,  which 
for  a  few  hondsed  yards  was  sunk 
about  five  feet  lower  than  the  open 
plain  wluch  intervenes  between 
Fredericksburg  and  the  hills. 

Thus  a  most  formidable  natural 
breastwork  was  formed,  out  of 
which,  even  if  there  had  oeen  faint 
hearts  amongst  the  gallant  troops 
who  lined  it,  no  one  oonld  retreat 
vrithout  exchanging  comparative 
safety  for  great  exposure  and  dan- 

It  struck  me,  as  I  looked  at  this; 
that  a  line  of  defence  might  be 
made  much  more  formidable  by 
digging  deep  ditches,  than  by 
throwing  up  breastworks,  firom 
which  men  are  often  driven  by  a 
panic.  Two  hnes,  a  hundred  yards 
apart,  like  this  sunken  road — ^they 
of  couxBe  need   not  be  made  so 


broad — would  be  an  awkward  thing 
to  storm. 

Meagher^s  Irish  brigade  attacked 
Harye's  Hill  with  a  gallantry  which 
was  the  admiration  of  all  who  be- 
held it^  but  they  were  literally  an- 
nihilated by  the  Oonfederates  liuing 
the  road,  who  themselves  suffered 
hardly  any  loss.  Fourteen  hundred 
and  sixty  Irish  were  baried,  who  in 
this  attack  had  fallen  on  a  piece  of 
ground  about  forty  yards  deep  and 
three  hundred  broad.  As  is  well 
known,  the  Yankees  were  everywhere 
repulsed,  and  next  day  retired  across 
the  river  under  cover  of  the  guns  on 
the  Stafford  Heights. 

Some  surprise,  I  remember,  was 
expressed  when  the  news  of  Baro- 
Bide*s  defeat  reached  Europe  that 
Lee  had  not  pressed  his  retreat; 
but  as  any  advance  of  the  Con- 
federates over  the  open  plain  which 
intervened  between  them  and  the 
Rappahannock  would  have  ex- 
posed them  to  the  sweep  of  the 
Feileral  artillery  on  the  high  hills 
which  rise  abruptly  on  the  northern 
bank,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
do  sa 

A  more  favourable  place  for  cross- 
ing a  river  in  the  &ce  of  the  enemy 
than  at  Fredericksburg  oould  not 
well  be  found ;  that  is  to  say,  by  an 
army  coming  from  the  north,  and 
being  consequently  in  possession  of 
the  Stafford  Heights.  To  force  a 
passage  there  from  the  aonth  in  the 
face  of  those  heights  would  be 
simply  out  of  the  question.  The 
position  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  river  is  entirely  impregnable; 
and  in  comparing  it  with  Uiat  on 
the  southern  side  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  and  long  before  the 
battle,  one  of  the  Southern  Gene- 
rals— I  think,  Joe  Johnstone — is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  there  was 
as  much  difference  between  the  two 
positions  as  between  a  horse  chestnut 
and  a  chestnut  horse. 

We  returned  in  time  for  church, 
where  Dr.  Moore  of  Richmond,  a 
celebrated  preacher,  gave  as  an  ex- 
cellent sermon.  The  clergyman  was 
a  Presbyterian,  but  the  congrega- 
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ti'oo  was  almost  entirely  Episco- 
palian. In  Virginia  all  the  old 
lamilias  are  Episcopalians,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  higtier  classes 
were  nniversally  so  in  the  Soath. 
In  coantry  places,  I  understand 
that  many,  though  professing  them- 
eeWes  Christians,  and  attendiog 
some  service  regalarly,  are  of  no 
particular  denomination,  bat  fre- 
quent any  cbaroh  that  may  be  most 
convenient  to  them. 

The  next  day  we  drove  to  Hamil- 
ton's Crossing,  and  met  there  Gene- 
ral Wade  Hampton,*  who  commands 
one  of  Stuart's  divisioDs  of  cavalry. 
General  Hampton  is  a  gentleman 
of  vtfry  large  landed  property  in 
South  Carolina,  and  was  not  a  pro- 
fessional soldier  before  the  war. 
At  its  commencement,  however,  he 
raised  a  'Megion,^*  and  equipped  it 
at  his  own  expense,  and  is  now 
very  highly  thought  of  as  a  cavalry 
general. 

lie  was  severely  wounded  at 


Gettysburg  both  by  sabre  and  bullet, 
but  seems  to  have  perfectly  re- 
covered. From  Hamilton's  Cross- 
ing we  took  the  cars  to  Gaiaess 
Station,  whence  we  proceeded  to 
General  Gordon's  camp,  and  re- 
viewed his  brigade  of  North  Caro- 
linians. It  was  too  cold  for  the 
men  to  turn  out  regularly,  but  we 
rode  and  walked  about  through  the 
camp,  and  saw  how  they  were  get- 
ting on.  The  horses  were  in  good 
condition  in  spite  of  the  severe 
weather;  of  course  they  were  as 
shaggy  as  bears. 

We  spent  a  pleasant  evening  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr.  Coleman,  where 
we  slept,  and  next  day  we  returned 
to  Richmond. 

Gn  the  14th  of  January  a  grand 
dinner  was  given  at  the  Oriental 
to  Lb,  who  is  returning  to  Eng- 
land, much  to  the  regret  of  his 
many  friends  here.  Same  excellent 
speeches  were  made  on  the  occa- 
sion. 


After  spending  six  weeks  very 
pleasantly  at  Richmond,  I  decided 
to  visit  Mobile  and  the  army  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  journey  of  such 
length  by  rail  in  .the  present  state 
of  the  cars  is  rather  an  undertaking, 
but  I  was  furtunate  in  having  two 
very  pleassnt  travelling  compan- 
ions. Colonel  Walton  and  Colonel 
Deas. 

We  started  fbout  the  end  of 
January,  and  slept  the  first  night 
at  Petersburg.  Here  we  spent  the 
evening  with  Captain  Dnnne,  aide- 
de  camp  to  General  Longstreet,  who 
having  been  wounded  at  Enoxville, 
was  DOW  staging  with  his  wife  and 
family  at  his  home  in  the  city. 
Here  too  we  met  Captain  Winthrop 
e^ain,  an  Englishman,  who  was 
badly  woudded  at  Btan*s  Station, 
where  he  distingaished  himself 
veiy  highly. 


ER  xn. 

A:  Wilmington  we  made  a  longer 
stay.  V.  left  us,  going  by  the 
Hansa  to  Nassau,  and  thence  to 
Europe.  General  Whiting  took  us 
down  one  day,  and  we  went  over 
all  the  fortifications  at  the  mouth 
of  tlio  river.  Fort  Caswell,  and  the 
other  works  at  the  south  outlet  of 
the  river,  I  hod  not  seen  before. 
They  are  exceiidingly  strou}?.  **  Not 
fortifications,"  sajs  Colonel  Deas, 
but  ^'fiftyficatious  at  least." 

Another  day  there  was  a  review. 
The  garrison  here  is  numerous,  and 
the  regiments  more  complete  than 
is  usual.  They  were  more  uni- 
formly dressed,  too,  than  I  had 
seen,  any  Confederate  troops  before. 
The  men— chiefly  North  Carolini- 
ans— are  a  fine-looking  race,  aod 
went  through  their  evolutions  un- 
exceptionably.  General  Wiiiting, 
who,  at  West  Point,  graduated  No. 


*  H«  is  the  general  who  mode  the  successful  cavalry  raid  lately,  canturing 
3,000  head  of  eatUe. 
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A  Visit  io  the  Cities  and  Camps  of  the 


1  in  every  tLmg,  is  an  excellent 
soldier,  and  bad  evidently  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  mth.  his  division. 
A  brigade  of  his  about  this  time 
went  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Yankees,  near  Newbem,  in  this 
State,  Isorth  Carolina,  and  gained 
mnch  success  and  credit.  As  we 
were  not  pressed  for  time,  we  deter- 
mined to  avoid  the  main  thorough- 
fare \>y  Atlanta,  which  was  sure 
to  be  exoesdvely  crowded,  and  to 
travel  by  Charleston  and  Savannah. 

Colonel  Gordon,  an  Englishman 
in  the  Confederate  service,  and  C, 
accompanied  us  as  far  as  Savannah, 
so  we  were  "  quite  a  \  arty.'* 

At  Charleston  we  remained  for 
two  days.  The  Yankees  had  re- 
commenced shelling  the  city  some 
time  before,  but  comparatively 
little  mischief  was  being '  done. 
Few  shells  fall  beyond  the  part  of 
the  town  which  was  destroyed  by 
a  fire  previous  to  the  first  bombard- 
ment, and  the  houses  of  Charleston, 
as  in  most  cities  of  the  Southern 
States,  are  very  mnch  scattered, 
except  in  two  or  three  business 
streets,  each  one  standing  in  a  large 
courtyard,  and  having  besides  a 
garden  of  shrubs  and  shade  trees." 
Thus  nine  out  of  ten  shells  fall 
harmless;  and  the  hope  of  the 
Yankees  to  set  fire  to  the  city  or  to 
batter  it  down  has  been  hith^to 
entirely  disappointed. 

The  district  nearest  the  bay, 
which  is  most  exposed  to  the  shell- 
ing, is  nearly  deserted  by  the 
inhabitants,  but  still  ladies  enter 
it  without  hesitation  to  visit  their 
houses;  and  a  friend  of  mine. 
Captain  Mordecai,  told  me  that  he 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  prevail 
on  his  old  negro  housekeeper  to 
evacuate  his  premises.  *'Them 
hhells  never  do  nobody  any  harm," 
she  argne^l. 

In  walking  through  this  part  of 
the  city,  the  only  observable  results 
of  the  bombardment  are  the  broken 
windows  in  houses  where  shells 
have  exploded ;  and  General  Jor- 
dan never  even  hinted  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  an  oljcciion  to 


our  visiting  the  Battery  and  other 
exposed  places  to  have  a  look  at 
Fort  Sumter,  the  Blakeney  guns, 
and  other  objects  of  curiosity,  and 
he  and  several  of  his  fellow  ofiScers 
accompanied  us  on  the  expedition. 

Various  individuals  were  loung- 
ing about  in  the  streets,  and  on  the 
Battery,  which  Battery,  I  think  I 
have  mentioned  before,  is  not  a 
battery,  but  a  promenade  from 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of 
the  harbour  and  bay.  Of  the  row 
of  fine  houses  here — the  best  in 
Charlestcm — fronting  the  bay,  only 
one  has  been  struck  by  a  shell. 

In  the  "safe  district"  we  visited 
the  "  Soldiers'  Home,"  where  every 
soldier,  whether  woan(?ed  or  sick, 
or  travelling  on  furlough  to  visit 
his  friends,  is  provided  with  board 
and  lodging.  Everything  was  ad- 
mirably clean  and  well  kept,  and 
the  dinner,  which  was  just  being 
served,  appeared  excellent.  In 
almost  evet^  towa  in  the  South 
there  is  an  establishment  of  the 
same  description,  generally  close  to 
the  railway  station.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  the  surrounding  country, 
and  in  many  of  them  the  ladies  of 
the  neighbourhood  take  it  by  turns 
to  wait  upon  their  guests. 

The  establishment  at  Charleston 
is  extensive,  and  we  were  shown 
over  it  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  a  wealthy 
Chariest onian,  who  has  remained 
in  the  beleaguered  city,  determined 
to  abide  by  his  native  place  in  its 
dark   hour;    and  he   makes  this 

Home  an  object  of  his  chief  care 
and  solicitude. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  journey 
to  Savannah.  The  weather  was 
delightful ;  indeed,  from  the  time 
we  reached  Wilmington  we  bad 
found  the  climate  entirely  difiTerent 
from  that  we  had  left  at  Richmond. 

A  Mr.  B  n  had  joined  our  party, 

— a  New  Orleans  gentleman,  and  a 
friend  of  Colonel  Deas,  who  was 
very  amusing. 

Savannah  is  the  largest  city  of 
Georgia,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Savannah  river,  eighteen  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  has  a  population  of 
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abont  16,000  whites  and  12,000 
blacks. 

A  city  with  less  tbao  30,000  in- 
habitants in  the  Northern  and 
Korth-Westem.  States  of  America 
is  at  the  ntinost  considered  a  rising 
and  promising  yonng  place;  but  it 
ia  different  in  the  Sonth,  where 
population  does  not  congregate  at 
commercial  centres,  and  the  compa- 
ratively ancient  town  of  Savannah 
18  an  important  city.  It  was 
foanded  by  Q^neral  Oglethorpe  in 
1782,  and,  like  most  of  the  seaboard 
towns,  was  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
British  during  almost  tbe  whole  of 
the  Revolotionary  War.  It  is  a 
beaotifnl  place,  and,  to  quote  an 
American  guide-book,  regularly 
built,  with  streets  so  wide  and  so 
unpaved,  so  densely  shaded  with 
trees,  and  so  full  of  little  parks, 
that  bnt  for  the  extent  and  elegance 
of  its  public  edifices,  it  might  seem 
to  be  a  score  of  villages  rolled  into 
one.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty- 
fonr  little  green  squares  scattered 
throngh  the  city,  and  most  of  the 
streets  are  lined  with  tbe  fragrant 
flowering  Chioa  tree,  or  the  Pride 
of  India,  while  some  of  them  have 
foor  grand  rows  of  trees,  there 
being  a  double  carriage-way,  with 
broad  walks  on  the  outer  sides,  and 
a  promenade  between."  The  neigh- 
bonrhoo<l  is  exceedingly  pretty, 
with  drives  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  avenues  of  live  oaks,  bay- 
trees,  magnolias,  and  orange-trees. 
A  favourite  drive  is  to  the  Cemetery 
of  Bonaventure,  which  was  origi- 
nally a  private  estate,  laid  out  in 
broad  avenues;  and  these  avenues 
of  live  oak,  now  grown  to  an  im- 
mense size,  with  their  huge  branches 
sweeping  the  ground,  and  carrying 
heavy  festoons  of  the  hanging 
Spanish  moss,  are  magnificent  We 
were  at  the  Pulaski  House,  which 
18  a  capital  hotel.  General  Beau- 
r^ard  was  staying  there,  and  we 
paid  our  respects  to  him  the  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival. 

He  was  looking  remarkably  well, 
and  said  he  had  never  in  his  life 
been  in  better  health,  which  was 


the  more  gratifying  to  hear,  as  it 
was  from  ill  health  that  the  Gene- 
ral had  been  obliged  to  give  up  his 
command  in  the  field  two  years 
ago. 

General  Beauregard  repeated  what 
General  Jordan  had  told  us  at 
Obarleston,  that  he  considered  Fort 
Sumter  stronger  now  for  internal 
defence  than  it  had  ever  been  be- 
fore. 

At  the  railway  station  we  parted 
with  our  friends  Gordon  and  0., 
and  proceeded  on  our  journey  to 
Mobile.  'It  was  long  and  tedious, 
but  we  got  on  pretty  well.  Some 
time  before  this  we  had  discovered 
the  dodge  of  fraternising  with  the 
conductor  as  soon  as  he  came  round 
to  collect  tickets,  and  the  result 
was  that  we  were  generally  intro- 
duced by  him  to  his  private  box  or 
to  the  mail -room,  where  there  were 
always  chairs  and  plenty  of  space 
for  making  ourselves  comfortable. 

Between  Columbus  and  Mont- 
gomefy  Grenenil  Bragg  entered  the 
cars  and  travelled  with  us  some 
distance.  He  toM  us  that  he  had 
just  been  all  through  south-western 
Georgia  and  eastern  Alabama,  and 
had  found  surprising  abundance 
everywhere.  The  tax  in  kind 
which  was  now  being  levied  by  the 
Government  was  working  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  provisions  had 
already  been  collected  amply  sufS- 
cient  to  supply  tbe  armies  in  the 
West  till  the  next  harvest. 

An  old  fanner  in  the  car  became 
intensely  excited  when  he  heard 
what  an  illustrious  passenger  he 
was  travelling  with,  and  rushed  up 
saying,  "Are  you  Mr.  Brag^?  are 
you  General  Brai^g?  Give  us  your 
paw!"  and  the  General  very  good- 
naturedly  shook  hands  with  him. 
Then  he  sat  down  and  stared  in 
mute  admiration;  but  when  tlie 
General  had  left  he  attacked  Oulo- 
nel  Deas:  "What  big  ears  youVe 
got!  Why,  you've  got  ears  like  a 
mule? — ^haw!  bawl  bawl  You 
mustn't  mind  me, — I'm  an  old  fool, 
— ^hawl  haw!  But  I've  shook 
hands  with  Mr.  Bragg  anyhow, — 
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liAwI   hnwl   hawl*^    And  so  he  gomery,  and  reached  Mobile  after 

went  on  like  a  maniao,  mach  to  onr  a  joaroey   from   Savannah   of  a 

amneeroent.  little  more  than  two  days  and  two 

Wq  stopped  a  few  hours  at  Hont-  nights. 
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Mobile  had  snffered  rery  little 
from  the  war,  and  6till  carried  on 
ft  brisk  commerce  with  the  outer 
world  in  spite  of  the  blockade.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  broad 
plain,  and  has  a  beantifal  prospect 
of  the  bay,  from  which  it  receives 
refreshing  breezes.  Large  vessels 
cannot  come  directly  to  the  city, 
hut  pass  up  Spanisli  River  six  miles 
round  a  marshy  island  into  Mobile 
river,  and  then  drop  down  to  Mo- 
bile. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  at  the 
Battle  Hoase,  an  enormous  cara- 
vanserai; and  after  a  refreshing 
bath,  and  a  capital  breakfast  at  a 
French  restaurant^  we  sallied  forth 
for  a  walk  in  the  city. 

Ck}]onels  Walton  and  Deas,  who 
are  well  known  here,  were  greeted 
by  friends  almost  at  every  stsp,  and 
we  presently  adjourned  to  the  Ma- 
nassas Clab,  where  our  arrival  was 
celebrated  with  a  "cocktail."  We 
then  paid  our  respects  to  Admiral 
Buchanan  and  to  General  Manry, 
who  commands  the  military  depart- 
ment of  the  Q-nlf. 

In  the  evening  we  went  to  a 
grand  wedding  -  party  and  hall, 
where  all  the  beauty  of  Mobile  was 
assembled;  and  the  reports  I  had 
heard  of  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex 
at  Mobile  I  found  to  be  not  at  all  ex- 
asrgerated.  This  was  the  last  ball 
of  the  season,  as  Lent  was  about  to 
commence,  but  they  had  been  very 
gay  here  during  the  carnival.  There 
is  klways  a  great  deal  of  social  inter- 
oonrse  at  Mobile,  and  I  shall  ever 
cherish  amongst  my  most  agreeable 
recollections  of  the  South  the  plea- 
sant hours  spent  with  the  genial 
inhabitants  of  that  city.  It  is  usnal 
to  pay  visits  in  the  evening  between 
seven  and  ten  o'clock. 

We  were  not  much  pleased  with 


our  accommodation  at  the  hotel,  and 
were  removing  to  a  t>oarding-boQse ; 
but  Colonel  Schelifaa,  now  chief 
engineer  of  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  whom  I  bad  met  in  the  West, 
insisted  upon  my  taking  up  my 
quarters  with  him,  which  I  accord- 
ingly did.  He  also  placed  his  horses 
at  my  disposal,  and  we  had  many 
rides  together.  The*  Oolonel  Is  en- 
gaged in  erecting  a  new  line  of  forts 
round  Mobile,  which  are  perfect 
models  of  strength  and  judicious 
arrangement  They  are  built  en- 
tirely of  sand,  with  revetments  of 
turf  alone.  The  turf  on  the  em- 
bankments is  fastened  down  to  the 
sand  by  slips  of  the  Oherokee 
rose,  an  exceedingly  prickly  shrub, 
which  when  grown  will  become  a 
very  disagreeable  obstacle  to  a 
storming  party.  Thongh  I  mnst 
not  say  much  more  about  them, 
I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the 
solidity  of  these  works,  that  the 
parapets  are  25  feet  wide,  the  tra- 
verses against  splinters  of  shell  are 
18  feet  wide,  against  enfilading 
fire,  82  feet  wide.  Besides  these 
forts  there  are  two  other  lines  of 
defence  at  Mobile,  which  will 
soon  be  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  places  in  the  world. 
The  forts  in  the  barboor,  which 
are  built  on  artificial  islands,  were 
being  much  strengthened;  and 
everything  was  being  done  now 
with  great  enerflry,  as  it  was  report- 
ed that  the  Yankees  designed  to 
attack  the  citv. 

Sherman  bad  advanced  upon 
Jackson,  but  it  was  not  ^nppoeied 
that  an  attack  by  land  woald  be 
made  from  that  quarter,  as  the  oonn- 
try  tbrongh  which  the  Yankees 
would  have  to  pass  was  poor  and 
thinly  ponnlated,  so  that  they  would 
find  it  difficult  to  obtain  supplies. 
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To  attack  Mobile  by  land  tbey 
wonid  have  to  make  Pascagoala 
tfaeir  base. 

One  day  we  went  down  the  bay 
to  visit  the  outer  defences  in  a 
magnificent  river  -  steamer.  The 
Governor  of  Alabama,  Admiral 
Bnchanan,  General  Manry,  and 
other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  were 
of  the  party.  A  very  good  band 
of  masic  from  one  of  the  regiments 
of  the  garrison  played,  and  dancing 
was  soon  got  ap  in  the  splendid 
saloon.  Tbey  dance  the  finale*' 
of  the  quadrille  here  with  all  sorts 
of  figures — one  of  them  like  the 
last  figure  in  the  Lancers,  walk- 
ing round  and  giving  the  right  and 
left  band  alternately.  Admiral 
Buchanan,  who  was  looking  on, 
joined  in  this,  and  natarally  by 
doing  so  created  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  and  merriment,  at  which 
he  was  in  high  glee.  He  is  im- 
mensely popolar,  and  the  yonng 
ladies  all  call  him  a  charming  old 
gentleman,  althoagh  he  is  at  least 
ten  years  too  young  to  be  an  ad- 
miral in  England. 

We  landed  at  Fort  Morgan  and 
went  over  the  place.  I  confess  I 
did  not  like  it  at  all  It  is  built 
in  the  old  style,  with  bricks  here, 
there,  and  everywhere. 

Now  when  bricks  begin  to  fly 
about  violently  by  tons'  weight  at 
a  time,  which  is  the  case  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  15-inch  shells, 
they  make  themselves  very  unplea- 
sant to  those  who  have  trusted  to 
them  for  protection.  This  was  con- 
clusively shown  at  Fort  Sumter. 

Fort  Gaines,  which  we  did  not 
visit,  was,  they  told  me,  a  much 
better  place,  lately  finished  and 
strengthened  on  newer  principled; 
bot  all  agreed  that  these  two  forts 
were  a  vtry  inadequate  defence  for 
the  bay,  into  which  the  Yankees 
might  enter  whenever  they  chose 
to  make  the  attempt 

Governor  Ward  made  a  speech 
to  the  garrison,  and  complimented 
the  men  who  had  lately  re-enlisred 
for  the  war.  At  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  present  struggle  the 


soldiers  only  enlisted  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  whole  army  the 
term  of  enlistment  was  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  This  was  very  awk- 
ward, as  these  men  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  Congress  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  some  law 
on  the  subject.  But  it  was  spared 
all  'trouble.  The  men  knew  as  well 
as  the  Government  that  they  were 
"bound  to  fight  it  out,"  and  came 
forward  voluntarily,  re  -  enlisting 
with  great  enthusiasm  for  "ten 
years,"  "forty  years,"  some  even 
for  "ninety-nine  years,"  or  "the 
wur."  The  alacrity  with  which  the 
army  has  come  forward  on  this  oc- 
casion has  caused  much  good  feel- 
ing, and  the  few  who  before  were 
inclined  to  croak  and  despond  are 
now  again  as  confident  as  ever  of 
ultimate  success. 

From  Fort  Morgan  we  went  on 
to  Fort  Powell,  a  beautiful  little 
sand  work  in  Grant's  Pass.  ^This  is 
an  inlet  to  the  bay,  through  which, 
in  former  days,  steamers  used  to 
take  a  short  Cut  to  New  Orieans, 
paying  a  toll  to  a  Mr.  Grant,  who 
had  deepened  the  channel  for  them, 
and  who  was  rewarded  by  a  large 
fortune  for  his  enterprise.  Fort 
Powell,  which  was  only  just  being 
completed,  had  six  guns.  Fort  Mor- 
gan about  fifty.  There  were  still 
strong  rumours  of  a  contemplated 
attack  upon  Mobile,  but  General 
Maury  told  me  he  did  not  believe 
in  them.  A  gentleman  on  board 
the  steamer  gave  the  General  and 
myself  a  touching  description  of  a 
melancholy  journey  he  had  made 
to  the  battle-field  of  Chicamauga,  in 
search  of  the  body  of  his  son  who 
was  killed  there.  Ultimately,  after 
great  trouble  and  difilculty,  be  had 
succeeded  in  his  object  iThe  Gene- 
ral suggested  that  after  all  a  soldier 
could  hardly  fin  J  a  better  resting- 
place  than  where  he  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  the  father  said,  "Yea, 
he  had  always  thought  and  said  so 
himself,  and  his  wife  had  agreed 
with  him;  but  when  the  blow 
really  came  they  had  both  felt  that 
they  could  never  he  happy  again, 
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nntil  their  sod's  body  had  been 
found  and  laid  near  the  place  where 
they  themselves  woald  one  day  rest. " 
I  0()uld  not  help  thinking  of  the 
heartless  inrlifferenoe  to  similar 
feelings  in  the  North  which  had 
been  shown  by  the  Yankee  com- 
mander after  ChicamaogA,  and  I 
shuddered  at  the  recoUectiop  of 
what  I  had  seen  on  the  battle-field 
there. 

The  tide  was  low  at  the  Dog 
Kiver  iTar  when  we  returned,  and 
although  our  river  -  steamer  drew 
but  little  water,  we  were  detained 
a  con  pie  of  hours. 

Whilst  at  Mobile  we  visited  the 
men-of-war  in  the  harbour,  of  which 
the  Tennessee  was  the  roost  for- 
midable. The  great  difficulty  is 
how  to  get  this  ship  over  the  Dog 
River  bar/  which  has  never  more 
than  nine  feet  of  water,  whilst 
the  Tennessee  draws  fall  thirteen. 
They  have  therefore  to  raise  her 
four  feet  by  ^^eameU"  which  with 
the  dearth  of  mechanical  appliances 
in  the  South  is  a  very  difficult 
operation,  and  Admiral  Buchanan 
almost  despaired  of  succeeding. 

Apropos  of  the  detention  of  the 
rams  in  England,  Admiral  Bach- 
anan  told  me  that  during  the  war 
between  the  Brazils  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  some  sixteen  years  ago,  he 
himself  commanded  and  took  out 
to  Rio  Janeiro  one  of  two  ships 
of  war  which  were  built  at  Balti- 
more for  the  Brazilians.  He  had 
given  a  grand  dinner — I  think  he 
said  to  500  persons — ^before  leaving 
Baltimore,  and  no  secret  was  made 
of  his  destination.  The  Minister 
of  Buenos  Ayres  at  Washington 
was  perfectly  aware  of  what  was 
going  on,  but  never  dreamed  of 
making  a  complaint  to  the  United 
States  Government,  and  had  he 
done  so  it  would  most  certainly 
have  been  disregarded. 

Anot!)er  American  of  the  name 
of  Chase,  was  in  the  service  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  command  of 
a  little  fleet  of  smaller  vessels  than 
the  one  Buchanan  took  out,  and  he 


U}\i\  Buchanan  afterwards  that  he 
had  been  on  the  look-out  for  him, 
and  had  orders  to  capture  him  on 
the  way  if  he  could ;  in  which  case, 
the  Admiral  said,  there  would  very 
likely  have  been  a  row  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Uncle  Sam. 

Again,  during  the  insurrection  of 
Texas  against  Mexico,  ships  of  war 
were  o|)enly  built,  and  sent  to  the 
assistance  of  the  insurgents,  yet  the 
Mexican  Minister  never  thought  of 
complaining,  and  if  he  had  it  would 
have  been  of  no  avail. 

Were  it  not  for  the  friendly 
neutrality  of  the  British  Grovem- 
ment  towards  the  North,  the  Oour 
federates  would  have  had  a  fleet, 
and  the  war  in  consequence  would 
have  been  over  long  ago. 

Although  the  Confederates  think 
that  they  have  been  very  unhand- 
somely and  unfairly  treated  by  the 
British  Government,  and  comment 
frc'ely  upon  the  '^extraordinary 
conduct "  of  Earl  Russell,  I  may 
say  here  that  they  appreciate  very 
highly  the  sympathy  of  Englbh- 
men,  which  they  believe  to  be  en- 
tirely with  them;  and  I  never  in 
the  South  heard  an  unpleasant  re- 
mark made  about  the  people  of 
England,  whom  they  believe  to  be 
misrepresented  by  their  present 
Foreign  Secretary. 

A  few  days  after  our  excursion 
down  the  bay.  Fort  Powell  was  at- 
tacked by  a  fleet  of  gunboats^  and 
underwent  some  shelling;  but  after 
a  day  or  two,  finding  they  could 
make  no  impression,  the  Yankees 
retired. 

There  is  a  capital  hard  shell 
road,"  so  called  from  being  made 
of  oyster-shells,  which  runs  along- 
side the  bay  for  some  seven  miles. 
It  is  the  favourite  drive  for  car- 
riages at  Mobile.  At  the  end  is  a 
house  where  refreshments  are  taken. 
We  drove  there  one  day,  and  were 
in  the  house  whilst  the  firing  at 
Fort  Powell  was  going  on.  When 
the  heavy  Brooks  gun  in  the  fort 
was  fired,  it  sliook  the  windows  so 
as  to  make  them  jingle,  although 
the  distance  was  near  thirty  miles. 
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Owing  to  scarcity  of  stone,  there 
are  very  few  good  roads  in  the 
SoDthern  States,  except  near  the 
monn tains.  The  sand  is  often 
BO  deep  that  horses  can  hardly  get 
along.  For  trafiSc  they  have  rail- 
ways, and  as  Sontherners,  male 
and  female,  prefer  riding  to  driv- 
ing, they  care  little  for  their  roads. 
The  shell  road  at  Mnhile,  however, 
is  ezoellentf  and  at  New  Orleans  I 
am  told  thev  have  some  equally 
good  made  of  the  shell  of  the  co- 
qaille. 

I  met  a  gentleman  here,  the 
fidelity  of  whose  negro  servant 
fslave)  deserves  to  be  put  on  record. 
He  had  had  to  fly  in  haste  from 
Natchez  on  the  Mississippi,  when 
that  place  was  occupied  by  the 
Yankees,  and  bad  left  very  impor- 
tant papers  and  a  large  sum  of 
money  securely  hidden  at  his  house 
there.  Not  being  able  to  return 
himself  to  his  home,  he  sent  his 
negro  servant,  who,  with  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  dodged  his  way  in 
and  out  of  the  Federal  lines,  and 
brought  his  master  all  his  impor- 
tant papers  and  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars in  gold  (two  thousand  pounds). 
How  many  white  servants  could 
be  trusted  with  a  similar  mission  ? 

I  have  said  before  that  Southern- 
ers are  the  reverse  of  severe  with 
their  servants.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  show  a  refinement  of  in- 
genuity in  correcting  them  which 
is  remarkable. 

A  lady  here  told  me  of  a  little 
boy  about  ten  vears  old,  whom 
I  saw  about  the  house,  that  he  had 
been  an  incorrigibly  wicked  little 
rascal,  whom  no  correction  could 
improve,  till  she  hit  on  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  punishing  him.  She 
got  another  child  of  about  the  same 
age,  and  treated  him  to  sweetmeats, 
whilst  the  naughty  boy  had  to  look 
on  and  got  none.  The  moral  afflic- 
tion was  intense,  but  it  proved  a 
perfect  cure." 

I  was  present  at  Mobile  at  two 
weddings ;  one  was  that  of  General 
Tom  Taylor,  and  the  other  of  my 
friend  Colonel  Von  Scheliha  with 


Miss  Williams,  upon  which  occasion 
I  ofilciated  as  groomsman.  On  the 
day  this  ceremony  took  place, 
we  heard  that  nine  other  couples 
had  been  wedded.  The  happy  men 
were  all  officers  in  the  army.  They 
say  that  marriages  were  never  more 
frepent  in  the  South  than  now. 
General  Stuart  was  a  great  pro- 
moter of  matche&  He  used  to  tell 
his  officers  that  now  was  their  time; 
they  could  marry  without  any  ques- 
tions being  asked  as  to  how  they 
could  support  their  wives^  who 
would  naturally  remain  at  their 
homes  and  be  taken  care  of  by  their 
parents.  If  they  waited  till  the 
war  was  over  it  would  be  different. 
It  was,  to  be  sure,  shock iuftly  im- 
provident, but  seeing  difficulties  far 
ahead  was  not  a  foible  of  StunrtV. 
I  believe  his  advice  was  frequently 
acted  upon. 

I  was  disappointed  of  my  trip 
to  the  army  in  Mississippi,  as  it  had 
fallen  back  from  Meridian,  and 
Sherman,  advancing,  had  cut  the 
railroad.  I  did  not  know  exactly 
where  I  should  find  General  Polk's 
headquarters,  and  delayed  my  ex- 
cursion till  it  was  too  late  to  un- 
dertake it  at  all. 

We  had  decided  to  return  by 
steamer  up  the  Alabama  river  as  far 
as  Montgomery,  as  it  was  a  much 
pleasanter  mode  of  travelling  than 
by  rail.  The  steamers  all  over  this 
continent  are  splendid  vessels,  and 
we  were  very  comfortable  on  board 
our  boat.  The  country  through 
which  we  pai^sed  was  fertile  and 
cultivated,  and  produces  much  cot- 
ton. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton  in 
America  is  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  Colonel  Deas  told  me,  that 
in  1774  his  grandfather,  who  then 
resided  in  England,  wrote  out  to  his 
agents  in  Charleston,  and  directed 
them  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of 
a  sufficient  amount  of  cotton  to  sup- 
ply the  negroes  on  his  plantation 
with  homespun.  At  that  time  the 
grt^t  staple  in  the  Sonthern  States 
was  indigo,  the  cultivation  of  which 
is  now  so  entirely  discontinued  that 
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tbey  were  not  able  to  make  tbe 
naval  uniform  in  the  Oonfederacy 
blue,  as  every  one  knows  a  naval 
uniform  ouftht  to  be.  It  is  now 
tbe  same  colour  as  tbe  military  uni- 
form. I  believe  tbe  reason  tbat 
seamen  dress  in  blue,  is  because  it 
is  tbe  only  colour  which  is  not 
stained  by  salt  water. 

At  Selma  a  large  body  of  soldiers 
came  on  board  our  boat,  and  tor 
tbe  rest  of  our  journey  to  Mont- 
gomery we  were  crowded.  How- 
ever, tbe  colonels  and  myself  took 
refuge  in  Texas,*'  a  glass  shed 
built  high  over  the  centre  of  every 
river- steainer,  whence  the  vessel 
is  piloted.  The  cabins  below 
this,  and  above  the  grand  saloon, 
where  the  officers  of  the  ves- 
sel are  accommodated,  also  be- 
long to  "Texas."  Here  we  bad 
chairs,  plenty  of  room,  and  a  fine 
view. 

The  soldiers  belonged  to  Har- 
dee's corps,  which  Imd  been  sent 
to  reinforce  General  Polk,  but  they 
were  now  no  longer  required,  as 
Sherman  bad  retreated.  He  for- 
tunately never  reache<l  the  rich 
country  about  Demopolis,  but  the 
already  desolate  country  bis  array 
pnsaed  through  he  devastated  in 
the  most  frightful  manner,  both 
coming  m\  going,  and  everybody 
says  he  deserves  to  be  hanged. 

After  a  short  stay  at  Montgomery 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey  and 
reached  Macon  the  next  morning. 
There  is  a  magnificent  railroad 
station  here  and  a  capital  hotel, 
the  Brown  House,  where  we  break- 
fasted. At  the  station  there  were 
a  large  number  of  Yankee  prison- 
ers, who  had  been  picked  up  do  ring 
Sherman's  retreat. 

We  slept  that  ni^ht  at  Savannah 
and  went  on  to  Charleston  next 
xnoming.  Here  we  made  a  two 
days'  rest,  and  I  took  up  my  quar- 
ters with  Mr.  Oh.,  finding  a  diimer- 
party  assembled  as  usual,  and  old 
friends  among  tbe  guests.  One  of 
them,  as  a  parting  gift,  made  me  a 
present  of  an  enormous  cigar-case 
iuil  of  Havannah  cigars,  a  princely 


benefaction  under  present  oiroum« 
stances  in  Dixie,  when  Havannah 
cigars  are  not  to  be  purchased  at 
any  price. 

Soon  after  we  reached  Wilming- 
ton my  two  friends  and  traveldng 
companions  returned  to  Richmond, 
their  leave  of  absence  having  ex- 
pired, whilst  I  with  mucii  regret 
prepared  to  say  farewell  to  **the 
sunny  South."  A  few  pleasant 
days  flew  quickly  by,  and  then 
with  0.,  whose  buaness  called  him 
to  Nassau,  I  embarked  in  tbe 
Hansa,  a  noble  ship,  which  was 
now  to  run  the  blockade  for  the 
eighteenth  time. 

It  was  exhilarating  enough  when, 
tbe  moon  having  set  at  midnight, 
wo  slipped  out  of  Cape  Fear  river, 
and  dashed  at  full  speed  through 
the  blockading  fleet.  It  was  pitch 
dark,  and  not  even  a  cigar  was 
allowed  to  be  alight  on  deck.  For 
neorly  an  hour  we  kept  peering 
through  the  night  to  discover 
whether  any  Yankee  ship  lay  in 
our  way,  but  we  passed  unobserved, 
and  then  all  immediate  danger  was 
over. 

The  next  day  we  saw  a  large 
number  of  oottbn-bales  floating  in 
the  sea,  and  on  arriving  at  Nassau 
we  heard  that  they  had  been  thrown 
overboard  by  the  Alice,  which  had 
left  the  night  before  us,  and  had 
been  chased  for  a  whole  day  by  a 
Yankee  cruiser.  A  little  achooner 
was  engaged  in  picking  them  up, 
and  as  a  single  bale  is  worth  £40 
she  was  no  doubt  making  a  good 
thing  of  it  We  performed  our 
voyage  to  Nassau  in  about  sixty 
hours,  and  were  loudly  cheered  aa 
we  steamed  into  the  harbour. 

Nassau,  which  before  the  war 
was  rather  an  insignificant  place, 
is  cow  a  flo'urishing  town,  large 
amounts  of  money  being  made  and 
spent  there.  The  island  of  Pn>vi- 
dence,  of  which  Nassau  is  the  ca- 
pital, is  very  fertile,  and  used  to  be 
a  great  place  for  cotton  cultivation. 
It  still  grows  weeds  in  profusion, 
but  nothing  else.  Every  oance  of 
butcher*meat,  every  potato  or  other 
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yegetable,  milk — ^which  oomes  in  tin- 
cases — ^in  ebort,  every  necessary  of 
life,  is  imported  from  New  York  or 
Hayana.  Blockade-ranniog  has  made 
everytbiog  very  dear,  and  the  natives 
oom plain  of  being  reduced  to  live  apon 
turtle  and  pineapples. 

The  eponges  which  are  picked  np 
near  the  island  are  said  to  be  superior 
to  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
oooob-ahells  used  in  the  mannfactare 
of  cameos  are  also  an  article  of  export. 
Tb^  sbelb  have  ^ven  a  name  to  the 
natives  of  the  Bahamas,  who  are 
known  in  this  part  of  the  world  as 
Oonohs. 

We  were  invited  to  a  pio-nio  and 
fishing  party  on  the  island,  about  ten 
miles  from  Nassau,  and  spent  a  pleas- 
ant day.  Our  party  was  a  large  one, 
and  consisted  of  most  of  the  officers 


of  the  garrison  and  a  good  many  gen- 
tlemen from  Nassan. 

We  commenced  fishing  early  in  the 
morning  and  dragged  a  creek,  anclwe 
caught  amongst  other  fish  a  small 
shark.  Bjt  the  most  curious  things 
were  the  balloon  fish ;  they  are  very 
small,  but  if  you  tickle  them  on  the 
stomach  they  blow  themselves  np  to 
the  size  of  a  football,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  some  of  our  party  were  so 
cruel  as  to  use  them  as  balk  It  did 
them  no  harm,  however.  I  put  seve- 
ral back  into  the  water  after  they  had 
been  flying  about  in  the  air,  propelled 
by  the  boots  of  some  of  the  company, 
and  they  immediately  collapsed  and 
swam  away  merrily. 

From  Nassau  I  proceeded  to  Hav- 
ana. 
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KKIGHT-ERRANTRY  IN  TI 

If  there  is  one  sentiment  that  one 
hears  more  constantly  repea;«d  than 
another  by  the  British  toarist  now- 
adays, it  is  that  he  hates  to  travel 
wiihont  an  object."  He  begins  well 
enough,  bat  in  the  coarse  of  time 
the  objects  become  exhausted,  and 
he  wanders  about  the  world  bla%i 
and  discontented,  or  ceases  to  wan- 
der at  all.  I  fbond  myself  fast 
approaching  this  stage,  when  I  en- 
countered a  series  of  adventures 
which  have  provided  me  with  an 
interest  for  life,  and  suggested  to 
me  an  occupation  which  has  enabled 
rae  to  prove  a  blessing  to  a  large 
and  yearly-increasing  class  of  my 
fellow-creatures. 

I  remarked  that  in  almost  every 
country  I  had  visited,  I  had  been 
preceded  by  some  unprotected  fe- 
male toarist  who  had  inspired 
terror  and  dismay  by  the  sternness 
of  her  aspect,  her  thirst  for  infor- 
mation, and  her  invincible  deter- 
mination to  engage  in  impracticable 
or  dangerous  enterprises.  I  had 
frequently  witnessed  the  panic  pro- 
duced in  a  foreign  community  by 
the  announcement  that  a  literary 
spinster  was  expected  to  arrive,  and 
perceived  that  the  prejudices  excit- 
ed against  her  were  so  strong  that 
when  she  did  make  her  a{>pearanoe 
she  would  be  without  a  friend. 
When  I  came  calmly  to  consider 
this  state  of  affairs,  all  the  chival- 
rous instincts  of  my  nature  became 
aroused,  and  I  determined  to  tl'avel 
about  the  world,  as  the  professed 
protector  and  champion  of  this 
strong-  minded  but  misanderstood 
class  of  persona.  When  1  say  that 
I  am  not  afraid  to  face  one  of  them 
qnite  alone  in  a  savage  country,  I 
bin  aware  that  I  ley  claim  to  a  very 
high  order  of  courage;  and  if  I  go 
on  to  assert  that  1  would  even  go 
oat  of  my  way  to  meet  such  an  in- 
dividual— that  I  extremely  enjoy  ft3 
much  of  her  society  as  she  will  cou- 
deboend  to  bestow  apon  me — ihe 
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fact  that  most  of  my  readers  will 
consider  this  mere  empty  swagger 
sliall  not  deter  me  from  describing 
the  qualities  which  so  eminently 
adapt  me  for  my  present  noble  mis- 
sion. I  need  scarcely  say,  in  paas- 
kg,  that  I  am  totally  indifferent  to 
all  considerations  connected  with 
personal  appearance.  There  is  po 
greater  delusion  than  to  imagine 
that  these  ladies  can  take  care  of 
themselves ;  circumstances  are  of  ne- 
ces«ty  constantly  arising  in  which 
they  are  utterly  helpless,  and  all 
the  consolation  they  then  get 
"Serve  them  right!  what  business 
has  a  woman  to  go  poking  her 
nose  into  snoh  places  by  herself?  of 
coarse  she  will  get  into  scrapes.'* 
Decidedly,  thuught  I,  I  will  become 
a  Knight-errant  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century;  and  immediately  I  started 
off  in  chase  of  poor  Ida  PfeitiTer. 
I  followed  her  to  India,  Oeylon, 
and  the  Straits,  till  she  finally  beat 
me  in  Borneo.  Then  I  turned  tny 
attention  to  the  authoress  who 
writes  a  book  aboat  a  country  and 
calls  herself  **The  Englishwoman." 
And  here  again  I  would  remark 
casually,  that,  from  my  constant  as- 
sociation with  these  remarkable  and 
interesting  specimens  of  their  sex, 
many  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  my  own  style  have  been  derived. 
For  instance,  now  and  then  I  find 
it  has  a  tendency  towards  egotism. 
Frequently  I  enter  into  very  pro- 
found disquisitions  upon  subjects  I 
don't  the  least  understatid,  nur  do 
I  think  it  necessary  to  dive  very 
deeply  into  questions  which  pie^ot 
themselves  for  consideration,  or  to 
verity  the  accuracy  of  statements 
furnished  to  me  by  good-natured 
informants.  Thus,  even  when  I  ara 
profound  I  am  amusing,  and  those 
who  most  thoroughly  appreciate  my 
descriptions  of  the  countries  I  have 
visited  are  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves. 

There  is  hardly  a  coantxy  now 
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left  for  the  E^glishwoinao  to  write 
about.  There  is  *  The  English- 
woman in  Americft,*  *The  English- 
woman m  Italy,'  *The  English- 
woman in  Tnrkey/  'The  English- 
woman in  Rassia' — ^not  the  same 
Englishwoman  of  coarse,  though  of 
the  same  genas.  Nor  mast  it  be 
SDpposed  that  beoanee  I  am  devoted 
to  their  service  I  am  blind  to  their 
iaolts  and  pecaiiaritles.  From  long 
experience  I  know  them  now  at  a 
glance.  They  all  sketch,  most  of 
them  are  short-sighted,  and  wear 
thick  boots  and  spectacles,  very  little 
crinoline,  with  what  there  is  of  it 
rather  long.  The  yoanger  ones  are 
reserved,  the  older  ones  gashing. 
Their  desire  for  knowledge  is  alarm- 
ing to  the  elenderly-edncatecl  peo- 
ples among  whom  they  travel,  and 
who,  rather  than  appear  ignorant, 
invent  copiously.  They  are  con- 
stantly guilty  of  perpetrating  acts 
which,  in  the  opposite  sex,  would 
be  Bcconnted  cool and  a  certain 
fitcnlty  of  taking  people  by  storm, 
and  patting  them  at  once  Into  servi- 
tnde^  insures  them  the  best  possible 
letters  of  introduction  to  the  next 
place.  The  victim,  in  order  to 
achieve  his  freedom,  overwhelms 
bis  fAir  guest  with  these  epistolary 
recommendations,  and  chuckles,  as 
he  waves  his  hand  to  her  in  final 
adien,  over  the  sufferings  he  has 
prepared  for  his  unsuspecting  friend. 
The  Englishwoman's  strong  point 
is  society;  this  she  generally  de- 
scribes graphically  and  well;'  no- 
thing escapes  her,  except  that  she 
IS  considered  a  bore.  Her  weak 
point  is  science,  and  consequently 
she  is  devoted  to  it,  and  goes 
about  with  a  geological  hammer 
and  &  botanical  dictionary.  For 
many  weeks  my  vocation  obliged 
me  to  attach  myself  to  ''The  Eng- 
lishwoman in  Venezufla."  She  has 
written  a  charming  book  since,  in 
which  I  am  honourably  mentioned 
by  the  first  letter  of  my  name  as 
aothority  for  her  statement  that 
in  this  country  the  woods  are  in- 
fested by  a  peculiar  sort  of  serpent 
who  milk  the  cows,  which  accounts 


for  the  scarcity  of  this  article."  It  is 
now  some  years  ago.  As  nearly  as 
I  can  calculate,  she  was  fifty-one; 
I  was  twenty-four.  She  was  my 
second  "  Englishwoman."  We  were 
in  a  very  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
world, ^driving  in  a  cart  of  the  coun-. 
try,  discussing  the  origin  of  species. 
This  was  many  years  before  Dar- 
win s  book,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
now  where  he  got  his  ideas  from. 
She  had  her  sketch-book,  her  um- 
brella, her  hammer,  and  her  botany- 
book  with  her.  We  wi-re  alone  in 
the  cart.  In  fact,  it  was  our  habit 
to  take  these  tiie-d  tite  drives,  and 
when  we  came  to  a  pretty  view  she 
would  scramble  out,  adjust  her 
spectacles,  out  her  pencils,  perch 
herself  on  the  smoothest  point  of 
stone  she  could  find,  and  set  to 
work.  When  it  rained  I  stood  near, 
holding  the  horse  with  one  hand 
and  the  umbrella  over  her  with 
the  other  Then  she  would  finish 
her  sketch,  chip  off  the  point  of 
rock  upon  which  she  had  been 
sitting  with  her  hammer,  and  put 
it  into  a  bag  full  of  stones  which 
she  u^d  to  pick  up  and  I  used 
to  carry,  and  then  we  would  jog 
home  —  she  to  an  entertainer  upon 
whom  she  had  quartered  herself; 
I  to  a  miserable  inn.  Well,  upon 
the  occaTiion  to  which  I  allude,  I 
parted  from  her  rather  abruptly. 
We  were  skirting  the  edge  of  a 
vast  forest,  when  suddenly  she  saw 
a  fern.  As  usual  she  dived  into 
the  wood  after  the  "specimen." 
Then  calling  to  me  that  she  saw 
another  further  on,  she  vanished 
in  its  gloomy  recesses.  In  about 
half  an  hour  it  came  on  to  rain 
heavily.  I  could  not  leave  the 
cart  and  horse  to  go  in  search  of 
her,  so  I  shouted  violently.  This 
exercise  I  continued  for  half  an 
hour  more,  and  then,  feeling  damp, 
got  under  the  cart,  and  squatted 
within  six  inches  of  the  horse's 
heels  for  another  hour;  then  it  goc 
dark.  I  felt  she  had  been  lost  in 
the  wood,  and  wrung  my  hands  in 
despair.  It  was  not  so  much  that 
I  thought  her  host  would  miss  her, 
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as  the  dreadful  fate  I  piotared 
would  overtake  her.  The  forest 
abounded  in  wild  animals.  It  was 
almost  pathless;  there  were  do 
habitations  nearer  than  a  village, 
from  which  we  were  separated  by 
a  river.  As  the  country  eloped 
down  into  a  valley,  I  thought  it 
not  impossible  she  might  endeavour 
to  find  her/ way  by  following  the 
watercourse,  and  so  I  despond- 
ingly  struggled  along  a  muddy 
track  towards  the  stream.  It  had 
become  swollen  by  the  rain,  aud 
the  rushing  of  the  torrent  in  the 
dusk  was  not  an  encouraging 
sound.  Tying  up  the  horse  to  a 
tree,  I  followed  down  the  bank  of 
the  stream,  through  wet  tangled 
brushwood,  giving  periodically  the 
shrill  yell  known  to  Indians  by 
clapping  my  hand  rapidly  before 
my  open  mouth.  To  my  intense 
relief  I  heard  it  answered  by  a 
plaintive  cry,  and  following  the 
sound  I  discovered  Miss  Smith  — 
the  Englishwoman  is  almost  in- 
variably unmarried  —  seated  on  a 
prostrate  log,  clinging  tenaciously 
to  a  bundle  of  ferns,  with  her  face 
mai'ked  with  broad  streaks  of  black 
loam,  the  result  of  rain,  tears,  and 
muddy  fingers.  TVhen  she  threw 
herself  into  my  anns  with  a  cry  of 
gratitude  and  relief,  and  burst  into 
an  agony  of  tears  on  my  shoulder, 
I  felt  a  glow  of  chivalrous  enthu- 
siasm. I  was  accomplishing  my 
mission  to  protect  the  unprotected; 
to  be  the  stay  and  solace  of  that 
"Englishwoman"  who  created  ter- 
ror and  dismay  in  society,  but  who 
was  clinging  to  me  now  like  a  girl 
of  sixteen;  and  I  felt  it  was  not 
"  gushing  "  —  it  was  genuine  down- 
right emotion.  Tenderly  I  bore 
her  along,  for  she  was  scratched 
and  torn  by  struggling  through 
brambles,  and  even  the  thick  wool- 
len petticoat  and  stout  laced  boots 
had  suffered.  For  years,  probably, 
this  strong-minded  woman  had  van- 
quished weakness.  No  other  ipan, 
since  that  early  history  which  I  sup- 
pose she  had  in  common  with  all 
of  us,  had  ever  seen  her  break 


down  bat  myself;  but  to  me,  in  a 
thousand  little  acts,  she  revealed 
her  womanhood.  We  gave  up 
talking  philosophy  and  soieoce; 
indeed,  she  did  little  else  but  sob; 
and  I  revelled  in  the  triumph  of 
a  situation  I  had  hardly  earned. 
When  we  reached  the  cart  we 
pushed  the  old  horse  into  the 
stream,  but  it  was  rapid,  and  I 
missed  the  ford  in  the  dark,  so 
he  was  carried  off  his  legs,  and 
the  cart  was  upset.  Fortunately, 
though  deep,  the  river  was  narrow, 
and  after  whirling  round  two  or 
three  times  I  brought  up  on  the 
shelving  bank  of  shingle,  one  band 
tightly  clutching  a  handful  of  pet- 
ticoat that  I  had ,  seized  at  the 
critical  moment.  'Our  bath  had 
the  effect  of  washing  my  fair  com- 
panion's face,  and  subduing  htr 
even  more  than  she  had  been  be- 
fore the  last  episode.  Meekly  she 
draggled  and  stumbled  after  mp, 
weighed  down  with  the  burden  (>f 
her  drenched  habiliments.  Geo- 
logical collection,  sketch  •  book, 
ferns,  all  had  gone  down  the 
stream,  with  the  horse  and  cart, 
and  nothing  was  ever  found  after, 
except  the  vehicle  and  the  drowned 
aninud  in  the  shafts.  At  last, 
after  more  than  an  hoar's  wander- 
ing along  a  barely  discernible  foot- 
path, from  which  *we  often  strayed, 
and  to  find  which  I  was  some- 
times obliged  to  feel  with  my 
hands,  we  beard  the  cheering 
sound  of  a  dog's  bark,  and  soon 
afler  saw  tlie  welcome  glimmer 
of  a  light.  It  was  a  small  na- 
tive hut;  and  never  did  wattle 
and  dab  walla,  a  thatch  of  leaves, 
and  a  floor  of  cow-dung,  offer  a  more 
grateful  sight  to  benighted  and  fam- 
ished mortals.  An  old  man  and 
woman  were  its  sole  tenants,  and 
the  accommodation  consisted  but  of 
one  apartment,  one  side  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  fire — the  smoke 
curled  about  over  our  heads,  and 
found  its  way  out  between  the 
leaves  of  the  thatch  as  best  it  could. 
There  were  overhanging  leaves  so 
deep  as  idmost  to  form  a  verandah 
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all  roand  to  protect  the  walls.  The 
costntne  of  onr  entertainers  con- 
sisted of  nothing  bat  petticoats 
reaching  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankles;  the  man's  was  drawn  up 
between  his  legs,  and  the  end 
tucked  in  at  the  small  of  bis  back. 
The  old  woman's  hung  down.  She 
wore  nothing  above  her  waist.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
shoold  get  rid  of  oar  drenched 
garments;  but  the  difficnlty  was 
what  to  pQt  on,  and  how  to 
put  it  on.  It  was  evident  that  we 
were  destined  to  pass  the  night 
here.  The  black  darkness,  the 
fearful  storms  that  tbre'atened  to 
carry  away  the  little  cottage  bodily, 
our  own  exhaustion,  rendered  the 
idea  of  going  farther  impossible; 
besides,  we  might  fare  worse.  What 
we  wanted  was,  first  to  dry  our- 
selves; second,  to  fill  ourselves; 
third,  to  rest  ourselves.  Some 
bruised  Indian  corn  was  being 
kneaded  with  milk  into  a  paste; 
some  chickens  running  about  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  boiled  fowl 
and  eggs.  I  also  espied  some 
honey  in  a  honeycomb,  so  I  mixed 
the  milk,  eggs,  Indian  corn,  and 
honey  in  one  pot,  and  pat  the 
fowl  into  some  hot  water  in  another, 
and  then  recarred  to  the  difficult 
subject  of  attire;  for  by  this  time 
our  teeth  were  chattering,  and 
fever  and  ague  were  becoming  im- 
minent. In  spite  of  mv  companion 
being  strong-minded,  I  had  some 
difiSculty  in  inducing  her  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  divesting  herself 
entirely  of  her  dripping  clothing, 
and  of  appearing  in  a  costume  im- 
provised oat  of  the  materials  which 
our  semi-civilised  entertainers  could 
supply.  At  last  she  consented  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  tiie  experi- 
ment by  the  result  as  illustrated 
by  myself.  I  therefore  retired  from 
the  interior  of  the  cabin,  and,  stand- 
ing under  the  dripping  eaves,  took 
off  my  wet  raiment  I  found  that 
the  old  man's  petticoat,  which  was 
not  unlike  what  the  Malays  call  a 
sarong,  only  reached  a  little  below 
my  knee;  the  second  petticoat  I 
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threw  round  my  shdulders,  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  a  plaid, 
leaving  the  arms  free.  Thus  at* 
tired,  and  feeling  I  repre«;ented 
a  pretty  fair  combination  of  the 
Scotch  shepherd  and  the  Homan 
gladiator,  I  re-entered  the  cabin 
with  as  moch  dignity  as  circam- 
stances  permitted  me  to  assume. 
Miss  Smith  had  taken  off  her  spec- 
tacles in  anticipation  of  too  great  a 
shock,  and  I  was  thus  enabled,  so  to 
speak,  to  break  myself  to  her 
gradually.  So  much  encouraged 
was  she  by  the  modesty  of  my 
aspect,  and  so  wretchedly  uncom- 
fortable did  she  feel  in  her  then 
plight,  that  she  .  requested  me  to 
take  the  old  man  back  with  me 
under  the  eaves,  while  she  per- 
formed her  toilet  under  the  super- 
vision <of  his  wife.  It  was  like  a 
game  where  you  are  told  to  go  out 
of  a  room  and  come  back  when 
they  are  all  ready.  In  a  qaarter  of 
an  hour  the  old  woman  summoned 
me,  and  I  found  my  fair  friend 
swaddled  like  a  mummy ;  not  a  ves- 
tige of  her  skin,  except  her  face,  wa* 
visible  anywnere.  So  clumsily  had 
she  arranged  it  that  both  her  hands 
were  occupied  holding  her  things  to- 
gether from  the  inside ;  thus  the  ap- 
pearance she  presented  was  irreproacb- 
jible  so  long  as  she  remained  still, 
out  the  slightest  movement  was  at- 
tended with  the  most  frightful  risk; 
One  of  the  most  delightful  sensations 
I  ever  experienced  was  feeding  this 
dear  creature  with  mouthfuls  of 
tough  boiled  chicken  and  Indian- 
corn  pudding,  and  then  holding  to 
her  lips  a  huge  can  of  water,  the  only 
drinking  utensil  in  the  establishment, 
and  supporting  her  head  with  one 
hand  as  sbe  tilted  it  gently  back. 
Then  I  put  on  her  spectacles  for  her, 
and  finally  tied  a  line  in  front  of  the 
fire,  upon  which  I  strung  all  her 
garments  as  well  as  my  own. 
Once  I  had  to  scratch  her  ear, 
and  ultimately  to  help  her  to  bed.. 
This,  however,  is  a  figure  of  speech. 
I  should  more  properly  say  to  ham- 
mock." The  task  of  hoisting  her 
gracefully  into    it  without  dis- 
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airangiog  her  wrappers,  was  one  of 
tbe  most  difScult  operations  I  ever 
performed.  We  slung  her  in  a 
corner  bj  herself^  near  tbe  fire,  and 
the  old  man  and  his  wife  and  I 
hnddled  together  on  the  floor,  in  the 
other  utmost  extremity.  In  spite 
of  an  airy  feeling  abont  the  legs,  and 
a  virolent  attad:  from  fleas,  I  slept 
80  soundly  and  so  far  on  into  tbe 
morning,  that  I  found  my  friend 
dressed  in  her  own  garments  and 
looking  quite  blooming;  bat  there 
was  an  expression  of  shy  timidity 
on  her  face  which  was  quite  foreign 
to  it.  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  am 
constitutionally  modest,  swaggered 
about  in  my  short  petticoat, 
and  felt  every  inch  a  true  errant 
knight. 

i  have,  frequentiv  met  Miss  Smith 
in  society  since  then.  She  is  as 
learned  and  strong-minded  as  ever, 
except  when  I  appear;  but  she 
quails  before  a  single  glance  from 
me.  She  is  now  considerably  over 
sixty ;  hot  I  alone  possess  the  secret 
of  calling  into  those  somewhat  thin 
cheeks  a  roseate  hue,  and  of  causing 
those  sharp  grey  eyes  to  disappear 
temporarily  beneath  their  lids.  l)ear 
Miss  Smith  I  she  never  travelled 
in  savage  countries  by  herself  after 
that;  but  she  will  tell  yon  un- 
ending stories  about  her  adventures 
and  experiences.  .The  only  one 
her  friends  don^t  know,  and  never 
will  know — ^for  I  have  never  be- 
trayed our  secret  to  a  living  soul — 
is  the  one  I  have  now  recounted. 
Nor  would  I  have  told  it  now, 
did  I  not  feel  sore  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  one  to  re- 
cognise in  my  ^'Englishwoman  in 
Venezuela^  the  heroine  of  the  ad- 
venture. 

Besides  the  Englishwomen  who 
travel  in  quest  of  information,  are 
those  who  are  actuated  by  motives 
of  philanthropy  or  political  en- 
thusiasm. Oppressed  nationalities 
act  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the 
formation  of  this  class.  No  sooner 
do  Italy,  or  Poland,  or  Hungary 
rise,  than  your  Englisn  woman  packs 
up .  her  portmanteau,  fumiahes  her- 


self with  letters  of  introduction  of 
the  most  compromising  character, 
and  starts  off  on  a  mission  to  suffer- 
ing humanity.  With  unreasoning 
impulse  she  flings  herself  heart  and 
■onl  into  the  cause  she  has  espoused, 
and  induces  Uie  unfortunate  people 
to  whom  she  has  accredited  herself 
to  believe  that  the  whole  British 
nation  is  as  wildly  enthusiastic  in 
their  behalf  as  she  is.  She  probably 
makes  her  debut  by  two  or  three 
indiscretions;  for  she  is  totally  un- 
used in  her  own  country  to  act  under 
the  ever-present  consciousness  that 
all  her  movements  are  watched. 
When,  however,  she  is  once  initiated 
into  the  mvsteries  of  a  national 
conspiracv,  it  cannot  be  charged 
against  her  that  she  is  wanting 
in  resource.  On  the  whole,  it  la 
my  conviction  that  your  philan- 
thropico-politioal  Englishwoman  does 
more  good  than  harm,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  country  that  pro- 
duces her.  By  such  experiences 
do  they  fit  themselves  to  become 
the  mothers  of  heroes — only,  as  I 
said  before,  they  so  rarely  marry. 
There  are,  however,  brilliant  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  I  remember,  du- 
ring the  recent  insurrection  in  Po- 
land, attending  as  knight-errant 
upon  two  Miss  Browns  at  Cracow.  I 
don^t  know  which  created  most 
sensation  —  Mademoiselle  Pustovoy- 
tov,  I^ngiewicz^s  female  aide-de- 
camp, who  was  captured  on  the 
day  of  their  arrival,  or  my  two 
charming  compatriots  themselves.  It 
was  a  refreshing  sight  to  watch  them, 
in  little  pork-pie  hats  and  tucked-up 
skirts,  paddling  about  tbe  mnddy 
streets  of  Cracow,  and  one  that 
pheered  tbe  hearts  of  the  poor  people 
they  came  to  comfort.  And  then 
to  go  with  them  through  wards 
of  wounded  youths,  and  see  how 
the  presence  of  the  ^  Engliah* 
woman''  would  cause  the  wasted 
features  to  light  up  with  a  glow  of 
gratitude  and  pleasure,  and  bow 
the  poor  lads  would  look  with  won- 
der and  astonishment  at  these  two 
unprotected  beings  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  England  for  no 
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other  purpose  than  to  minister  to 
their  necessities.  Depend  npon  it 
**tbe  Englishwoman  abroad"  is  a 
glorious  institution.  Why,  she 
even  sometimes  penetrates  to  places 
where  the  Englishman  has  not  been 
seen^  and  then,  what  is  the  impres- 
sion she  leaves  on  the  inhabitants? 
They  say,  of  coarse,  ^*If  England 
produces  this  sort  of  woman,  what 
spltndid  fellows  the  men  mnst  bel'^ 
Sbe  does  more  to  maintain  the  pres- 
tige of  the  British  empire  than  all 
oar  iron-olads  pat  together,  for  she 
is  clad  in  the  triple  panoply  of  vir- 
tue, benevolence,  and  pluck.  I  was 
knight-errant  to  the  Miss  Browns 
when  they  were  in  the  middle  of  a 
forest  surrounded  by  Ck)68aoks,  dis- 
tributing provisions  to  an  insurgent 
bend,  which  they  were  visiting  at 
the  peril  of  their  lives;  and  tiieir 
presence  so  affected  the  rugged  chief 
of  the  band,  and  the  presence  of  the 
rugged  chief  of  the  band  so  affected 
them,  that  they  all  wept  together, 
and  in  the  energy  of  their  enthusi- 
asm they  distributed  among  his 
men  every  disposable  ornament 
they  bad  about  them  down  to 
their  h&ir-pinsL  Don't  you  sup- 
pose, as  I  stood  looking  on  with 
gtistening  eyes,  that  I  felt  proud  of 
my  coantrywomen  ?  and  don't  yon 
suppose  that  the  renmant  of  those 
two  hundred  reckless  spirits,  who 
are  now  in  exile  in  Siberia  or  else- 
where, when  they  hear  the  name  of 
England,  will  associate  that  coun- 
try in  their  minds  with  two  rather 
young  women  in  pork-pie  hats,  such 
as  they  had  never  seen  before,  who 
fed  them  and  wept  with  them,  and, 
perchance,  tended  them  when  they 
were  wounded?  Mayhap  a  stray 
Briton,  pushing  his  explorations 
years  brace  into  Asiatic*  Bussia, 
will  be  astonished  at  the  over- 
whelming civility  of  some  poor 
lonely  exile,  and  little  think  he 
owes  it  all  to  the  Miss  Browns. 
It  was  some  satisfaction,  too,  to 
know  that  they  oblige^  the  whole 
police  of  Austria  and  Russia  to  keep 
on  the  qui  viee.  Sheltered  under 
thm  protect        of  that  Foreign 


Office  which  guards  so  jealously  the 
honour  of  the  British  subject,  and, 
above  all,  of  the  female  British  sub- 
ject, the  Miss  Browns  used  to  defy 
the  Government  Knowing  well 
the  chivalrous  nature  of  their  coun- 
trymen, they  moved  about  in  the 
happy  consciousness  that,  though 
England  would  not  go  to  war  for 
Poland,  or  for  any  other  oppressed 
race,  the  nation  would  rise  like  one 
man  in  defence  of  the  Miss  Browns. 
The  truth  is,  that  no  country  with- 
out this  magnificent  sense  of  hon- 
our could  produce  Miss'  Browns. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  Uiem  receive 
a  (jk)vemment  sp^  disguised  as  a 
patriot,  and,  knowing  what  his  real 
character  wa&  to  hear  them  express 
their  political  views,  with  the  in- 
tention of  the  conyersatjon  being 
immediately  reported  to  the  head 
of  the  pouoe.  Think,  again,  what 
an  opinion  that  functionary  must 
have  had  of  the  English  woman.'' 
19  o  wonder  that  the  authorities 
ended  by  dreading,  and  the  insur- 
gents by  adoring,  them.  Their 
rooms  used  to  be  a  sort  of  nest  of 
conspirators  from  morning  till  night 
and  the  confidence  they  inspired 
was  unbounded.  Among  the  most 
frequent  viators  was  a  certidn  ex- 
general  of  the  Garibaldian  army, 
who,  with  his  aide-de-camp,  had  come 
to  seek  service  in  the  insurfent 
ranks.  The  general  was  English, 
the  aide-de-camp  Italian.  The  hitter 
was  a  man  of  /arauehe  aspect — ^a  grey 
grizzled  mustache,  pointed  savage- 
ly, and  a  grey  gnzzled  chin-tuft^ 
pointed  too.  He  had  wild  gleam- 
ing eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  sidlow 
sunken  cheelra,  a  gash  over  the 
temple,  and  a  stem  military  bear- 
ing. We  used  to  call  him  Saoripanti, 
as  the  nearest  approach  we  could 
make  to  his  name.  He  spoke  no  lan- 
guage but  Italian,  and  his  usual  mode 
of  procedure  was  to  sit  in  a  corner 
and  silently  smoke  cigaretteS|  which 
Miss  Brown  the  younger  rolled 
for  him.  From  beneath-  the  over> 
hanging  brow  those  fiery  Italian 
eyes  used  to  gleam  upon  her  like  a 
basilisk's;   but  the  Miss  Browns 
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were  impervions  to  attacks  of  this 
description — all  travelling  English- 
women are — and  used  to  shower 
attentions  upon  him  by  pantomime 
— as  they  were  unable  to  respond  to 
his  Italian.  One  day  the  Miss  Browns 
went  to  Lemberg,  to  see  what  was 
to  be  done  in  the  hospifals  there, 
and  the  General  and  Sacripanti 
went  to  Lemberg,  and,  of  course, 
the  knight-errant  went  to  Lemberg; 
and  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  a 
warning  that  the  police  were  on  the 
track  of  the  General  and  Sacri- 
panti, and  that,  if  they  did  not  at 
once  vanish  from  the  scene,  they 
might  be  detained  in  it  longer  than 
agreeable.  This  was  more  easily 
said  than  done,  as  their  passports 
were  not,  so  to  say,  quite  in  order. 
When  the  news  was  broken  to  us 
that  we  were  to  part  thus  abruptly, 
and  Sacripanti  put  the  last  cigar- 
ette he  could  ever  hope  to  see  rolled 
expressly  for  him  into  his  mouth, 
his  eye  gleamed  more  fearfully  than 
ever.  Suddenly  he  burst  forth  in 
a  loud  military  tone  of  voice,  as  if 
he  was  making  a  report  on  the 
state  of  his  company  to  his  general. 
The  nature  of  the  communication 
evidently  embarrassed  that  gentle- 
man, and  as  I  had  understood  it  I 
was  not  surprised.  It  was  couched 
in  the  following  words: — "G^en- 
eral,  I  have  the  honour  to  announce 
through  your  excellency,  that  I 
have  a  communication  to  make  to 
the  youngest  Miss  Brown;  I  re- 
quest that  you  will  state  to  that 
most  beantiml  lady  that  you  are 
empowered  to  offer  her  my  hand. 
You  will  also.  General,  inform  her 
precisely  what  my  means  and  posi- 
tion in  my  own  country  are,  which 
yon  will  be  able  to  confirm  from 
your  own  knowledge.  My  annual 
income  derived  from  private  sources 
amounts  to  two  thousand  francs 
(£80),  and  my  rank  is  captain  of 
the  army  of  the  most  illustrioas 
Garibaldi.  This  fortune  and  this 
rank  I  request  the  most  gentle 
Miss  to  share  with  me  in  my  own 
country  so  soon  as  I  shall  surrepti- 
tiously have  succeeded  in  reaching 


it."  It  was  with  no  little  hesita- 
tion and  difficulty  that  the  worthy 
General  conveyed  to  the  astounded 
ears  of  both  the  Miss  Browns,  and 
of  one  Miss  Brown  in  particular, 
the  startling  nature  of  Sacripaiiti's 
communication.  As  there  were 
three  casujj  visitors  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  and  as  the  General  be- 
came as  confused  as  if  he  was  pro- 
posing for  himself  instead  of  for 
his  friend,  and  as  the  visitors 
sat  in  open-mouthed  astonishment^ 
and  the  Miss  Browns,  though 
not  easily  taken  aback,  seemed 
for  once  disconcerted,  my  impulse 
to  burst  into  an  nnoontrollable 
fit  of  laughter  was  only  check- 
ed by  the  fearful  aspect  of  Sacri- 
panti's  countenance.  I  am  not 
ashatned  to  say  that  for  a  moment 
it  inspired  me  with  such  terror 
that  I  suffered  acute  agonies  from 
my  desire  to  laugh  and  my  fear  of 
doing  so.  I  saw  drops  of  perspira- 
tion standing  out  on  the  Generars 
forehead,  and  the  points  of  Sacri- 
panti's  grizzled  mustache  were 
finding  their  way  into  the  corners 
of  his  eyes.  What,  in  my  capacity 
of  knight-errant,  ought  I  to  do 
under  the  circumstances?  Miss 
Brown  rescued  me  from  the  diflS- 
culty,  and  emerged  triumphant 
from  the  trying  ordeal.  With  in- 
finite presence  of  mind  she  seized 
the  only  thing  which  was  on  the 
table  near   her,  and  which  bap- 

rned  to  be  a  saline  draught,  mixed 
with  an  nnshaking  hand,  and  in 
the  most  silvery  tone  said  to  the 
General  as  she  handed  it  to  him 
fizzing  and  bubbling,  ^'Ask  dear 
Captain  Sacripanti  to  take  this 
saline  draught  for  my  sake,**  ac- 
companying it  with  a  most  expres- 
sive glance.  While  Sacripanti  was 
losing  his  breath  in  the  effervescing 
fiuid — ^for  he  was  too  much  taken 
aback  to  refuse  it — we  were  all  re- 

§aining  ours.  Oonscientionsly  he 
rained  it  to  its  last  drop.  **  Now," 
said  Miss  Brown,  with  a  beaming 
face,  ''tell  the  Oaptain  that  I  think 
we  qiSite  understand  each  other.'* 
The  Captain  looked  radiant  Whe- 
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ther  be  thought  that  the  English 
way  of  accepting  a  proposal  was  to 
drink  off  a  saline  draught,  or  whe- 
ther be  w^as  pledging  in  it  bis  fu- 
ture wedded  bappioess,  or  what  his 
idea,  we  have  never  discovered ; 
but  be  bade  ns  all  an  affectionate 
adiea,  left  his  card  and  Italian  ad- 
dress for  Miss  Brown,  and  is  prob- 
ably waitiug  on  his  paterDal  acre — 
for  he  can't  have  much  more — for 
the  arrival  of  the  bellissima  Signo- 
rina  Brown.  The  two  ladies  once 
caught  sight  afterwards  of  these 
two  heroes  at  a  railway  station  in 
Austria;  they  were  hnrrying  across 
the  platform,  Sacripanti  disguised 
as  a  courier,  the  General  as  a 
milord  Anglais.  Sacripanti  gave  a 
long  thirsty  glance,  which  spoke 
volumes,  and  then  bounded  obse- 
quiously to  his  master's  side,  hat 
in  hand,  as  he  recognised  an  ap- 
proaching police  functionary.  Poor 
Sacrii>antil  his  chance  is  for  ever 
gone,  as  the  youngest  Miss  Brown 
is  the  brilliant  exception  of  whom 
I  spoke — she  belongs  to  another; 
and  I  would  never  have  told  Sacri- 
panti's  love  had  I  not  received  the 
permission  of  her  husband. 

While  in  troublous  times  these 
political  Englishwomen  may  be 
frequently  met  with,  it  not  un- 
commonly happens  that  an  unpro- 
tected female  of  this  description 
gets  the  credit  of  being  a  political 
emissary,  when,  in  fact,  she  is  only 
seeking  a  refuge  from  the  gnawing 
of  her  blighted  affections,  or  some 
other  equally  justifiable  cause. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this 
came  to  my  notice  some  years  ago, 
prior  to  the  Crimean  war,  when  I 
chanced  to  touch  at  a  amall  port  on 
the  Circassian  coast  An  exceed- 
ingly pretty  young  woman,  accom- 
panied by  a  burly  iotu-officier  of  a 
Cossack  regiment,  came  on  board 
the  steamboat  which  was  to  take 
us  on  to  Kertch.  The  devotion 
of  the  Russian  to  this  young 
person  was  so  marked  that  he 
evidently  was  not  her  husband; 
and  as  they  seemed  to  converse 
entirely  by  signsi  it  was  equally 


dear  that  either  she  was  dumb  or 
could  not  speak  a  word  of  Russian 
or  any  other  language  current  in 
those  parts.  They  had  got  a  long 
box  among  their  luggage  that  she 
wanted  to  have  sent  below,  and  he 
wished  should  remain  on  neck;  so, 
seeing  the  difficulties  under  which 
their  intercourse  was  being  carried 
on,  with  that  eagerness  which  has 
always  characterised  the  true  spirit 
of  k night- errantrv,  I  hazarded  the 
remark  in  French  that  I  would  be 
glad  to  interpret  for  her  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  Judge  of  my  sur- 
prise when  I  received  the  somewhat 
pettish  reply  of  "Hout,  man,  gae 
wa'  wi'  ye  V  Said  I,  determined  not 
to  be  outdone,  though  so  staggered 
by  the  shock  that  you  might  have 
knocked  me  down  with  a  feather, 
"And  what  brings  a  bonny -Scsotch 
lassie  like  you  to  siccan  pairts?'* 
I  did  not  know  much  Scotch,  but 
I  had  a  strong  recollection  of  hav- 
ing looked  out  ^^uccan*'  in  the 
glossary  at  the  end  of  the  'Anti- 
quary/ and  found  it  to  tnean 
**such.**  It  was  her  turn  to  be  as- 
tounded now,  for  I  forgot  to  men- 
tion that  I  was  in  full  Circassian 
costume,  having  just  returned  from 
paying  a  longish  visit  to  Prince 
Michael  of  Abkhasia.  On  my  head 
was  a  pointed  cap,  trimmed  with 
fur  eighteen  inches  high;  on  mv 
breast  two  rows  of  cartridges  with 
ivory  tips;  at  my  back  a  rifle  in 
a  sheepskin;  in  my  waist  three 
knives,  the  smallest  somewhat  lar- 
ger than  an  ordinarv  dirk;  baggy 
red  trousers,  like  knickerbockers, 
surmounted  handsomely  embroi- 
dered gaiters;  and  my  well-formed 
feet  were  encased  in  thin  leather 
boots  without  soles,  so  tight  that 
they  caused  me  agony  when  I  got 
them  wet.  I  was  a  young  knight 
in  those  days,  and  my  chief  de- 
lieht  was  to  rush  into  the  costume 
of  whatever  country  I  happened  to 
be  visiting. 

While  she  was  recovering  her- 
self I  was  wondering  what  on  earth 
she  was.  Never  before,  and  for  that 
matter  I  may  say  since,  bad  I  ever 
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seen  the  Englishwoman,  or  rather 
the  Scotchwoman,  nbroad  in  such 
a  gniae.  In  the  first  place,  she 
was  clearly  not  a  lady;  then,  so 
yonng  and  pretty,  and  alone :  what 
could  she  be  doin^  at  Soachonm 
Kaleh  with  this  burly  sove-offlcierf 
While  thus  speculating,  the  young 
person  had  undergone  a  revulsion 
of  feeling;  she  first  threw  her  arms 
round  my  neck,  and  then  burst 
into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  The  sous- 
officier  looked  puzzled  and,  I  thought, 
a  little  jealous;  bat  he  muttered 
something;  about  a  compatriot,  and 
hasied  himself  about  the  luggage. 
Then,  to  my  surprise,  he  came  back 
before  she  had  done  sobbing,  and, 
bidding  her  a  somewhat  curt  adieu, 
disappeared  over  the  side  just  as 
the  steamer's  paddles  began  to  turn. 
Here  was  a  pretty  predicament  for  a 
young  man  with  knight-errant  prin- 
ciples and  a  full  Circassian  costume 
to  find  himself  in — the  after  part  of 
the  steamer  all  to  himself,  and  a 
fair  compatriot  sobbing  in  his  arms 
— a  most  brilliant  moon  just  showing 
over  the  mngnificent  ranges  of  the 
snowy  Caucasus,  tinging  distant  ice- 
peaks,  throwing  masses  of  forest 
into  gloom,  and  setting  the  bay  in 
a  blaze  of  glittering  ripples.  I  had 
not  met  Miss  Smith  at  this  time, 
but  the  last  two  lines  are  quite  in 
her  style.  I  regret  tliat  it  is  not  in 
my  power,  as  is  clear  from  the  at- 
tempt at  Scotch  which  I  have  al- 
ready made,  to  give  her  history  in 
the  pure  Doric  in  which  it  was 
conveyed  bo  me ;  bat,  so  far  as  I  am 
able,  I  will  tell  the  singular  story, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  still  sur- 
vives in  those  regions,  and  will 
long  be  narrated  among  the  Rus- 
siuns  as  an  illustration  of  the  ec- 
centricity of  Britons  generally,  and 
of  British  women  in  particular; 
also  of  the  perfidy  and  Machiavel- 
lian tactics  of  our  present  Premier. 
Jenny — she  told  me  her  other 
name,  but  I  have  forgotten  it — was, 
it  ap[>ears,  the  maidservant  of  a 
certaifi  Scotch  lady,  whom  we  will 
therefore  call  Miss  Mactavish,  who, 
for  some  reason  which  Jenny  never 


could  penetrate,  decided  upon  in- 
vestigating the  progress  which  Rus- 
sia was  making  in  the  Caucasus. 
With  this  yii'W  she  furnished  her- 
self with  letters  of  introduction  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  never  stopped 
travelling  till  she  reached  Stavropol. 
This  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
army  at  that  time;  and  her  arrived 
at  tiiat  remote  garrison  daring  a 
period  of  active  operations  created, 
as  may  be  imagined,  no  little  won- 
der and  comment.  Who  oould 
Miss  Mactavish  be?  What  had  she 
come  for?  Why  did  she  want  to 
accompany  a  reconnaissance  into  the 
Kabardas?  How  were  yon  to  ac- 
commodate a  woman  and  her  maid 
on  a  rough  campaign  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Kaban?  The 
Commander-in-Chief  felt  uneasy ; 
he  was  therefore  more  polite  than 
usual — Rn^iaos  always  are  when 
they  suspect  you.  He  vurrounded 
Miss  Mactavish  with  attendants, 
ovei-whelmed  her  with  attention, 
and  found  that  whenever  she  pro- 
posed to  go  anywhere  some  in- 
superable difficulty  interposed.  Bat 
Miss  Mactavish  bad  not  got  Gel- 
tic  blood  in  her  veins  for  no- 
thing. She  was  a  stern,  determined 
woman,  it  appears,  ^^near  six  feet 
high,  awfu*  muckle-jinted,  and  with 
reed  hair,"  so  said  Jenny.  So  she 
bought  two  steeds  and  a  guide— 
they  cost  about  the  same  in  those 
parts — ^and  started  off  one  morning. 
Jenny  did  not  know  where  they 
were  bound  to,  as  they  were  almost 
immediately  caught  and  bronght 
back.  But  the  General's  suspi- 
cions were  still  more  roused,  and  he 
and  his  officers  came  to  the  startling 
conclusion  that  Miss  Mactavish  was 
a  man  In  disguise,  and  a  secret 
agent  of  Lord  Pawmerston,  as  Jenny 
called  him.  The  state  of  her  cheve- 
lure  went  to  confirm  this  hypothe- 
sis, as  Miss  Mactavish  had  bad  a 
fever  not  long  before,  when  her 
head  had  been  shaved,  and  her 
golden  locks  were  now  about  three 
inches  long.  Having  arrived  at 
the  conviction  that  she  was  a  man, 
the  next  link  in  <the  chain  was  evi- 
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dent;  Jenny  was  clearly  the  wife,  remained   the   confirmation  to  be 

No  sooner  does  the  General  arrive  obtained   by   Tickeleff.    Hal  ha! 

at  this  conclosion  than  he  tells  off  laughs  Tickeleff,  no  fear  of  my  ear^ 

two  handsome  yoang  officers   on  and  nose  getting  sach  treatment  as 

special  service — one  to  make  love  Hititoff's,  and  boldly  he  openy  tlie 

to  the  pretended  Miss  Hactavish,  siege. 

the  other  to  Jenny.    "By  these  "  Weel,   sir,"   went  on  Jenny, 

means,"  thinks  His  Excellency  Gen-  "  this  Tickeleff  was  aye  gloweriu 

era]  Blazesky,  who  judged  Scotch-  at  me,  and  sqaeezin'  o  my  haand, 

women  by  a  Bassian  standard,    I  so  I  jlst  glowered  at  him,  and  whiles 

most  arrive  at  the  truth ;  for  if  I  squeezed  his  haand — what  for  no  ? 

this  emissaiT  of  Palmerston's  be  —there's  nae  hann,  and  there  was 

really  a  female,  she  will  never  resist  sao  little  to  do  at  Stavropol ;  and 

the  fascinations  of  the   seductive  one  day  he  fumbled  away  at  my 

Hititoff;   no  unmarried  woman  of  fingers  wi*  his  lips.   Thinks  I,  ye 

forty — ^if  she  be  a  woman — could  gowk,  what  are  ye  at  wi'  my  haunds 

resist  Hititoff.    He  must  be  sacri-  when  my  face  is  no  that  far  aff? 

fioed  at  the  shrine  of  elderly  spin-  and  then  down  he  plumps  on  his 

sterbood  in  the  service  of  his  coun-  hunkers,  just  the  same  queer  fashion 

try.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  as  the  ither  ane,  and  maks  what  he 

resents  his  attentions,  it  will  be  ca's  his  declaration.   Weel,  he  was 

strong  presumptive  evidence  of  her  workin*  awa'  wi*  my  haund,  and 

belonging  to  the  male  sex;  and  if  havering  on  wi'  his  declaration,  and 

she  is  jealous  of  this  pretty  little  I  was  wearyin*,  when  wha  suld  look 

Miss^  it  will  be  beyond  doubt  that  in  but  my  mistress;  and  she  ji&>t 

fihe  is  really  he.    Tickeleff  speaks  come  doon  upon  the  hair  o'  his 

English  like  a  native.   I  will  order  heed  like  a  hawk.    *Ye  nnprin- 

him  at  once  to  open  the  campaign  cipled  loons,'  says  she,  *are  ye  no 

with  the  maid.   Lucky  dog,  Ticke-  content  wi'  attackin'  me,  but  ye 

leffl"    So  spake  and  plotted  this  must  assaut  my  maid  ?   Gae  wa*  wi' 

immoral  old  Bussian  General,  as  if  ye;'  but  he  couldna  do  that,  for 

he  coold  possibly  know  anything  she  had  a  firm  grip  o'  him  by  the 


^\  Eh  man,"  said  Jenny,  "  ye  snld  awfu',  and  I  fit  to  split  my  sides, 

ha'  seen  my  leddy  dingin*  awa'  at  *Ye  oa'  yersells  members  o'  the 

the  lags  o'  the  puir  bairn  Hiiitofi^  Greek  Church,'   says  she,   *and  I 

and  him  tryin'  to  get  up  frae  his  can  weel  believe  it  —  there's  nae- 

koees,  and  she  just  giein'  him  snch  body  but   pagans   wopld   do  the 

bangs  that  I  had  to  come  atwizt  like;'  an'  wi'  that  she  gied  him  a 

them — and  then  she  went  off  screech-  cuff,  and  he  went  aff  wi'  his  heed 

in'  and  sobbin'  in  my  arms;  but  I  hangin'  doon  for  a'  the  warld  like 

ken  weel  the  laddie's  een  were  fuller  Hititcff." 

o'  tears  than  Miss  Mactavish's,  and      Proof    conclusive;    what  more 

he  oouldna  tak  his  handkerchief  frae  could  Blazesky  want  ?    Beports  to 

his  nose,  but  was  just  aff  without  his  Government  important  discov^ 

anoe  lookin*  ahint  nim."    So  far,  ery.    Spy  of  Lord  ralmerston's  in 

then.  General  Blazesky  was  satisfied,  female  disguise,  with  wife  passing 

Hititoff  reported   that  no  woman  as  maid — desires  instructions.  Great 

could    have    inflicted    the    pun-  commotion  in  the  Foreign  Office  — 

i;)hment   he  had  received ;   while  probable  meeting  of  the  Council  to 

the  arts  which  he  had  frequently  consider  what  shall  be  done;  deci- 

proved  were  infallible  with  theses,  sion  finally  arrived  at;  send  Lord 

had  in  this  case  been  tried  with  Palmerstou's  spy  wherever  he  wants 

exactly  the  opposite   result  to  the  to  go;  let  him  always  be  nccom- 

one  desired :  ergo,  Miss  Mactavish  panied  by  an  officer,  ostensibly  for 

was  clearly  a  man.     There  only  the  protection  of  the  virtue  of  Miss 


hair,  and  was  shakin'  him  maist 
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Mactavish  in  these  savage  countries; 
order  arrives  at  Stavropol,  and  is 
instantly  pnt  into  execation.  Soue- 
officier  of  Cossacks  told  off  to  ac- 
company Miss  Mactavish  every- 
where. So  the  lady,  her  maid,  and 
her  escort  cross  by  the  Dariel  Pass 
to  Tiflis,  and  then  ekirt  the  southern 
Cancasas  and  come  down  into  Min- 
grelia.  Bat  Miss  Mactavish's  repu- 
tation has  preceded  her.  Nobody 
doubts  for  a  moment  that  she  is 
a  maa,  but  all  admit  she  plays  her 
part  well.  lonnmerable  are  the 
traps  set  to  catch  her,  but  al- 
ways ending  in  the  discorafitnre  of 
those  who  devise  them.  "Know- 
ing old  fox  that  Palmerston,"  say 
the  authorities ;  "  how  well  he 
chooses  his  agents  I"  To  talk  to  that 
red-haired  man  in  petticoats,  you 
would  suppose  he  had  no  ideas  be- 
yond the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
and  the  preservation  of  the  femi- 
nine honour ;  and  how  well  he  dis- 
guises his  voice !  Clever  little  wo- 
man his  wife  isi,  too ;  took  two  hun- 
dred rubles,  and  told  us  nothing. 
Wonder  whether  she  is  his  wife,  or 
only  another  agent  of  Palmerston's, 
and  if  he  shifts  them  about  in 
couples  as  he  thinks  they  suit; 
wonder  how  many  male  and  how 
many  female  spies  he  has  got.  How 
well  she  took  us  in  about  her  cor- 
respondence, too  —  that  long  letter 
to  her  brother  the  Presbyterian 
minister!  Suppose  that  in  Palmer- 
ston's  cypher  Presbyterian  stands 
for  foreign.  Then  that  curious 
phrase  about  **justification,"|j  and 
"adoption,"  and  "the  Ajsaembly'e 
Shorter  Catechism," — wish  we  could 
hit  off  the  key.  The  Assembly  is 
probably  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  Shorter  Catechism  questions 
to  be  asked  Palmerston  on  foreign 
policy ;  "justification "  perhaps 
means  "casus  belli,"  and  "adop- 
tion "  "  annexation." 

So  completely  had  the  idea  of 
Miiis  Mactavish's  real  character 
taken  possession  of  the  public  miud, 
that  when  she  arrived  at  Sugdidi 
she  got  into  a  serious  scrape  with  a 
certain  Prince  D—  for  having,  in 


the  fulness  of  her  emotion,  wound 
up  a  religious  discussion  with  his 
wife  by  clasping  her  round  the 
neck  and  kissing  her  warmly.  She 
thought  she  detected  signs  of  con- 
version, and  thus  naturally  did  she 
give  vent  to  her  feelings.  Prince 

D          entering   at  the  moment, 

finding  his  wife  in  this  questionable 
embrace,  was  furious,  and  sent  a 
formal  challenge  to  Miss  Mactavish, 
who  doubtless  would   have  gladly 
fought  him,  so  far  as  her  pluck  was 
concerned,  but  who  entertained  a 
conscientious  objection  to  all  duel- 
ling.  Time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of 
all  her  remarkable  adventures  with 
the  different  escorts  which  conduct- 
ed her  through  the  country  under 
this    erroneous    impression  —  how 
they  insisted  on  making  the  most 
marked    distinction    between  her 
and  her  maid,  reserving  all  that 
was   best   in   the  way   of  night 
accommodation     for    the  latter. 
"Deed,  sir,"  said  Jenny,  "it  was 
nae  use  my  telling  them  that  the 
pair  leddy  wasna  a  man;  but  the 
time  came  when  a'  doubts  were 
at  an  end.   An*  a  richt  gude  and 
kind  mistress  she  aye  was  to  me, 
and  me  a  giddy  thing  that  was  fix' 
o  a*  kinds  o'  cantrips.   But  I  tended 
her  a*  through  her  last  illness,  and 
for  seven  nights  did  I  never  sleep 
one  wink,  amang  savages  as  we 
were  too,  awa'  up  i'  the  mountains, 
and  me  no  able  to  speak  a  word  o' 
their  gibberish,  and  she  in  a  raging 
fever,  and  they  all  thinking  she  was 
telling  a'  her  political  secrets  in  her 
wandering  speech.    And  the  way 
she  went  on  about  the  Free  Kirk, 
and  would  keep  telling  me  her  ex- 
periences, and  putting  a*  kinds  o' 
maist  awfu*  diflScult  questions  to 
me,  thinking  I  was  Dr.  Oandliah; 
and  a  chiel  they  had  there,  who 
knew  English,  taking  notes  o*  a*  she 
said,  and  making  out  that  Candllsh 
was  Pawmerston,  and  that  the  Free 
Eirk   meant  revolution,   and  the 
Establishment  meant  the  Rooshian 
Government;  and  they  threatenin' 
to  whip  me  if  I  didna  explain  to 
them  what  'sittin'  under  a  minis- 
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ter'  was,  and  wadna  believe  me 
when  I  said  I  didna  kea  wba  sat 
under  Pawraerston;  and  they  said  I 
lee'd,  and  that  they  knew  well  *  the 
anid  man'  sat  upon  a'  the  ithers. 
They  just  seemed  clean  demented 
aboat  it;  and  at  last,  wae^s  me,  t  le 
pnir  leddy  sank  a'thegither,  and 
there  I  was  my  lane  amaog  them; 
and  they  rummaged  a'  our  boxes 
and  copied  a^  her  letters  and  notes, 
beaded,  *The  Oancasius  a  field  for 
Free  Church  enterprise.'  Bat  the 
Cossack  body  was  no  that  bad,  and, 
if  he  hadna'been  a  wee  too  fameel- 
iar,  would  have  done  weel  eneugh. 
Bnt  it  gar'd  me  greet  to  hear  my 
ain  mitber  tongue  frae  you,  sir — 
hoping  ye'll  pardon  the  liberty  I 
took  wi  kissin'  ye,  sir;  for  I  am 
sure  ye're  a  real  gentleman,  though 
dressed  like  ane  o'  thae  savages.^' 
Jenny's  penetration  pleased  me, 
and  even  had  I  not  been  bound  by 
my  knightly  duty,  I  should  have 
felt  more  drawn  towards  her  and 
disposed  to  befriend  her  from  that 
moment.  "My  good  girl,"  said  I, 
endeavouring  to  discard  as  much  as 
possible  anything  like  condescen- 
sion from  my  tone,  "rely  upon  me 
— ^tell  me  if  there  is  anything  I  can 
do  for  you."  "'Deed  is  there," 
said  she ;  "  wad  ye  just  ask  them  to 
put  my  puir  mistress  below."  I 
now  discovered  what  the  long  bos 
contained,  and  asked  Jenny  .how 
she  had  managed  to  perform  this 
last  act  of  devotion.  '^It  wasna 
my  doing,  sir,"  she  said.  "When 
thae  Rooshians  found  that  the  poor 
leddy  wasna  a  man  at  a\  they  got  a 
wee  scared  like,  and  said  Pawmer* 
ston  might  say  that  they  had  killed 
her,  and  declare  war  immediately 
with  Rooshia,  —  and  me  in  the 
country — it  was  awfu^  to  think  o'; 
so  they  would  send  her  home  just 
as  she  was.  And  first  they  thucht 
o'  embawming  her,  but  they  could - 
na  get  the  materials,  and  so  they 
just  stuffed  her  with  strae."  "Did 
what?"  said  I,  almost  in  a  shriek. 
"Ah,  ye  may  weel  cry  out,"  said 
Jenny;  "for  me,  I  conldna  bide 
near;  but  it  is  a'  true.   I  just  took 


a  peep  myser  at  the  last,  and  it 
seemed  gae  well  dune.  An'  I  hae 
gotten  stric'.  charge  to  tak'  it  to 
a  place  In  London  they  ca*  the 
Foreii^n  Office;  here's  the  address, 
see — Downing  Street" 

N'ow,  I  am  well  aware  that  my 
readers  will  find  some  diflBculty  in 
swallowing  this  little  anecdote. 
Miss  Smith  was  all  well  enough; 
even  the  Miss  Browns*  history  was 
not  improbable;  but  our  chivalrous 
friend  is  coming  it  rather  too  strong, 
with  his  Scotch  maid  and  her 
stuffed  mistress.  I  am  aware  that  I 
have  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
romance ;  who  could  lead  the  kniQ;ht- 
errant  existence  which  I  have  with- 
out it?  but  my  romantic  vein  is 
kept  within  the  most  strict  limits. 
I  know  how  to  deal  with  facts  so 
artistically  that  they  scarcely  seem 
to  be  facts — just  as  a  good  cook  can 
disguise  mutton  to  an  extent  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  know  what 
you  are  eating — but  the  mutton  is 
nevertheless  there ;  so  with  the^e  in- 
teresting personal  experiences — they 
are  all  true,  and  the  truest  is  jast 
the  least  credible,  l^ow,  candidly, 
do  you  think  I  could  ever  have  in- 
vented such  a  wonderful  finale  to 
Miss  Mactavish?  I  am  always  re- 
luctant to  admit  any  inferiority 
where  matters  of  imagination  are 
concerned;  but  I  fairly  own  I  was 
quite  incompetent  to  have  conceived 
anything  half  so  strange  as  the  ad- 
venture which  I  have  just  described. 
If  anybody  is  still  in  doubt,  and  is 
sufficiently  'interested,  in  verifying 
the  details,  to  go  as  far  as  Sagdidi. 
the  capital  of  Mingrelia,  they  will 
see  a  charming  country,  and  the 
very  Princess  who  received  the  kiss, 
and  the  husband  who  has  never  yet 
got  over  the  banter  of  his  friends  for 
having  called  out  a  lady.  Bnt  Miss 
Mactavish  was  by  no  means  a  speci- 
men of  the  active  propagandist. 
She  was  a  dear  good  soul,  who 
merely  carried  her  theological  views 
into  everything,  but  did  not  travel 
for  the  express  purpose  of  proselyt- 
ising. There  is  your  female  colpor- 
teur, a  very  serious  person  to  meet 
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in  more  senses  than  one,  a  bngbear 
to  every  Oatholic  government  in 
Europe,  and  to  every  British  minis- 
ter aoredited  to  every  such  govern- 
ment Trust  her  for  knowing  how 
to  smuggle.  She  is  as  skilful  in  dis- 
guising truth  in  every  form  whioh 
may  render  it  impossible  of  detec- 
tion as  I  am.  First,  she  smuggles 
a  host  of  tracts  written  by  herself, 
and  calculated  to  bring  the  whole 
Papal  fabric  down  by  the  run,  in 
the  double  lining  of  a  crinoline,  and 
then  she  smuggles  her  doctrine  into 
the  tracts;  then  she  is  a  match  for 
Antonelli  iiimself  in  dogged  per- 
tinacity of  purpose.  She  rather 
glories  in  going  to  prison  than  other- 
wise, and  knows  everything  about 
every  version  of  the  Bible  that 
,  exists  and  has  tried  the  point  with 
the  Douay  with  more  governments 
than  one.  Kor  does  she  confine  her 
teaching  to  the  heterodox, — she  is 
down  upon  a  stray  Protestant  un- 
protected male  tourist  in  a  way  ter- 
rible to  behold.  She  generally  goes 
about  with  a  secretary,  a  wefJc  pale 
creature,  who  is  constantly  engaged 
in  copying  despatches  to  foreign 
governments,  British  ministers,  and 
"  our  dear  Christian  friends  "  at  home. 
There  is  a  style  in  the  way  she  puts 
her  name  after  "having  the  honour 
to  be,  my  Lord,"  which  stamps  her 
at  once  as  ^^a  sister  with  a  work." 
Has  it  never  occurred  to  this  good 
creature,  that  as  she  has  never  been 
successful,  and  never  will  be,  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong 
in  the  way  she  sets  about  it?  My 
heart  warms  towards  her  as  I  see 
her  honestly  striving  to  accomplish 
the  impossible,  in  that  cold,  stem, 
conscientious  manner  of  hers,  which 
frightens  Italians,  I  think,  more  than 
any  other  race  to  whom  she  preaches. 
She  always  seems  to  me  to  have  no 
heart;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason  I 
should  like  to  give  her  some  of  mine. 
Ah!  if  she  only  knew  bow  con- 
verts are  made.  If  the  best  yt&j 
of  inducing  a  man  to  give  is 
by  appealing  to  his  stomach,  de- 
pend upon  it  the  best  way  of 
getting  him  to  believe  is  through 


the  heart.  But  your  female  mis- 
sionary is  so  full  of  hate  for  the 
system  which  degrades  him,  that 
she  has  no  love  or  softness  to  waste 
on  the  victim ;  and  as  he  has  prob- 
ably more  brains  than  she  has,^  she 
can't  appeal  to  his  intellecL  '  So 
she  goes  on  leading  a  life  of  war- 
fare with  custom-house  officers, 
whioh  sours  her  temper,  and  prac- 
tises petty  deceits  upon  them, 
which  she  thinks  justifiable,  and 
becomes  so  bigoted  in  her  views 
by  perpetually  looking  at  the  moet 
exaggerated  development  of  those 
she  dififers  from,  that  she  ends  by 
being  a  very  disagreeable  person  to 
all  except  the  few  who,  like  myself, 
appreciate  the  good  points  in  her 

character.     I  remember  once  

*'He*s  off  again,*'  you'll  say;  "now 
look  out  for  a  bouncer  I"  Not  at 
all;  this  is  strictly  true,  and  if  you 
only  knew  me,  you  would  not  won- 
der at  what  I  am  going  to  tell  yoo. 
Well,  I  remember  once  fisdling  in 
with  a  Miss  Jones,  and  her  secre- 
tary, Miss  Bobinson,  at  a  frontier. 
They  declined  to  point  out  the  keys 
of  their  trunks  to  the  custom- 
house officers,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Government  had  no  moral  right 
to  search  for  Bibles  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  sequestrating  them,  and  that 
they  could  not  afford  any  facilities 
to  its  agents.  On  whioh  the  in- 
spector comes — stern,  military,  and 
pK)lite.  "Madame,"  ne  says,  ^mnst 
expect  to  have  her  boxes  broken 
open  if  she  will  not  help  in  unlock- 
ing them."  Delighted  crowd  of 
passengers,  who  are  assisting  at 
the  altercation  with  the  English 
**Mees" — ^gnard,  who  says  the  train 
can't  wait — porter,  who  goes  for 
chisel  and  hammer — ^Miss  Bobin- 
son^  trembling  and  anxious  to  give 
up  the  keys — Miss  Jones  professing 
her  readiness  to  go  to  prison,  or 
incur  any  other  species  of  martyr- 
dom, but  in  the  mean  time  declares 
she  will  appeal  to  the  British  Mims- 
ter.  Surrounded  by  such  sights 
and  sounder  could  I  remain  one  in- 
stant longer  a  cahn  speot^ttor?  Was 
not  the  British  Minister  my  most 
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particular  friend  and  the  unpro- 
tected female  my  epeoial  mission? 
Coald  I  do  either  of  tbem  a  greater 
favoar  than  preserve  tbem  from 
each  other?  With  that  readiness  of 
inyention  which  characterises  me,  I 
pulled  a  white  pocket*handkerchi^ 
from  my  pocket,  and  tying  it  rapidly 
roand  my  nec^  I  said  in  chose 
melodious  accents  which  I  know  so 
well  how  to  assame.  and  with  an 
expression  of  resigned  deliberation,  if 
I  may  so  style  it,  Excuse  me, 
dear  madam,  for  interposing  at  sach  a 
moment ;  bat  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Obarch  of  England  " — ^here  I  coughed, 
rather  at  a  loss  how  to  go  on — 
**a8  a  clergyman  of  the  Church, 
dear  madam,  deeply  interested  in 
the  work—"  Here  I  stopped  sud- 
denly. Sorely  we  most  have  met 
before.  It  can  t  be,  jet  it  is ;  oh, 
Miss  Jones  I  "  —  baviog  just  deci- 
phered her  name  on  her  box — how 
truly  grateful  I  am  to  be  permitted 
to  come  to  your  rescue.  Perhaps 
your  friend  wUl  show  me  the  key.** 
Poor  Miss  RobinsoD,  who  held  the 
hunch  in  her  shaking  fingers,  was 
only  too  glad  to  hand  it  to  me,  and, 
while  Miss  Jones  was  still  trying  to 
recognise  me,  and  was  too  much 
impressed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  which  I  brought  to  bear 
upon  her  to  remonstoate,  I  had  re- 
Tealed  to  the  authorities  a  row 
of  neatly-bound  "Donays"  which 
caused  their  ejes  to  glisten  as  they 
pounced  upon  them  and  carried 
tbem  off.  Never  mind.  Miss 
Jones,'*  I  said;  ^Mt  will  g^ve  us 
a  stronger  case.   Trust  me  not  to 

give  Lorid  or  any  of  his  attachSe 

a  moment's  peace  of  mind.'*  ^'Ob, 

thank  you,  Mr.  **  *^Wllkins, 

madam — ^the  Rev.  F.  Wilkins;  only 
I  am  travelling  anonymously,  if  I 
may  use  the  term,  on  behalf  of 
the  Jews,  and  do  not  wish  it  known 
that  I  am  in  the  Church.**  Then 
she  tried  to  remember  where  she 
had  ever  seen  me  hefore,  which, 
of  course,  she  found  difficult;  and 
after  we  had  journeyed  together  in 
the  same  carriage  for  fifteen  hours, 
I  found  that  it  would  be  quite  impos- 


sible to  undeceive  her  as  to  my  real 
character,  so  I  invested  in  a  stock  of 
stiff  white  neckcloths,  and  a  black 
waistcoat  buttoning  to  the  throat; 
this  gave  me  the  moral  ascendancy 
foy  which  alone  I  could  secure  tran- 
qnillity,  and  enabled  me  to  assume 
the  right  of  preaching  to  her;  if 
one  of  us  was  to  preach,  I  thought 
it  had  better  be  me.  I  had  not 
been  two  days  in  her  company 
before  I  had  reason  to  congratulate 
myself  on  having  adopted  diis  line. 
I  have  seen  her  attack  a  retired 
general  of  the  Indian  army  in  an 
omnibus,  while  driving  from  the 
station  to  the  hotel,  in  a  way  which 
caused  me  the  most  acute  pain.  He 
was  looking  forward  to  meeting  a 
maiden  sister  after  a  twenty  years* 
separation ;  and  when  he  found  she 
was  a  inend  and  correspondent  of 
Miss  Jones,  I  fully  expected  he 
would  have  turned  back  Overland, 
without  ever  getting  home  at  alL 
Then  I  saw  her  torture  a  young 
widow  who  was  hurrying  from 
Palermo,  where  she  had  jost  buried 
her  husband.  Oh  the  mockery  of 
that  consolation  which  Miss  Jones 
gave  1  Dear  Miss  Jones,'*  I  would 
say,  after  a  scene  of  this  sort,  let 
us  improve  Uie  occasion;  I  should 
like  to  have  a  little  serious  conver- 
sation with  vou."  Then  Miss  Ro- 
binson, timidly — "  may  I  he  allowed 
to  share  the  privilege  ? "  Dear 
sisttf  s,**  I  wonld  say,  I  wish  to  call 
vonr  attention  to  two  or  three  points 
in  wluch  I  see  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  I  address  myself  espe- 
cifdly  to  Miss  Jones.  !Beiieve  me, 
dear  lady,  you  show  too  great 
humility,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
sajr  it,  timidity,  in  your  intercourse 
with  the  unconverted.  Tou  seem, 
when  pointing  out  the  shortcomings 
of  another,  to  be  constantly  bur- 
dened with  the  consciousness  of 
having  sins  of  your  own.  Thau 
you  make  too  great  allowances  for 
the  circumstances  under  which  per- 
haps others  have  been  brought  up ; 
your  delicacy  and  tact  are  so  ex- 
cessive, that  you  often  allow  oppor- 
tunities  of  d<Hng    good  to  slip. 
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There  is  Bxxoh  a  thing  as  righteons  in- 
dignation, and  if  yon  can  occasionally 
infuse  a  little  bitterness  into  yoor 
discassions  upon  doctrinal  points, 
you  will  be  more  likely  to  carry 
conviction;  above  all  things,  never 
try  to  be  popular  and  loved.  Be- 
member  you  must  expect  persecntion 
in  this  world,  and  if  you  get  it,  don't 
attribute  it  to  your  disagreeable 
manner,  and  your  presamptiou 
in  assuming  that  everybody  you 
meet  is  a  sinner,  but  to  your 
being  so  iaithfol  in  telling  them 
the  truth.  More  particularly  try 
and  find  out  the  weak  points  in 
their  harness.  You  scarcely  ex- 
pressed in  sufficiently  strong  lan- 
guage, the  horror  and  disgust  with 
which  that  wicked  old  general's 
maiden  sister  will  receive  him,  when 
she  enters  into  an  investigation  of 
his  moral  nature;  nor  did  you  press 
the  widow  enough  as  to  the  exact 
condition  of  her  husband's  mind 
immediately  prior  to  his  death. 
It  is  so  very  important,  that  she 
should  not  be  buoyed  up  by  any 
&lse  hope  of  his  having  been  peni- 
tent at  last.  Then  your  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  officials  in  foreign 
countries  is  faulty.  You  do  not  give 
half  trouble  enough.  You  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  the  moral  effect 
you  may  produce  by  defying  au- 
thority, and  by  setting  at  nought  all 
rules  and  regulations  established  by 
despots  and  bigots,  and  holding  them 
up  to  contempt  and  soom,  in  your  in- 
tercourse with  their  agents.  You 
are  too  scrapalous  in  the  means  you 
employ,  considering  Jthat  your  end  is 
to  propagate  a  religion  of  love, 
charity,  and  tolerance.  Of  course 
you  should  endeavour  to  create  as 
much  discontent  as  possible  in  the 
minds  of  these  poor  ignorant  people, 
with  their  present  system  of  re- 
ligum.'  If  you  are  engaged  in 
collecting  subscriptions  for  a  Pro- 
testa*  t  church  for  instance,  follow 
the  1  xample  of  those  good  Christians 
at  Naples  who  have  specially 
chosen  to  erect  theirs  at  the 
door  of  a  monastery  of  the 
8trictei:t  Oatholic  order.   Thus  the 
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truth  is  brought  into  very  strong  con- 
trast  with   error ;     and   if  you 
cannot  conciliate,  yoa  may  at  least 
annoy    those    who    differ  from 
you.    By  these  means  your  zeal 
will  become  apparent,  and  men  will 
say  that  a  woman  who  wears  her- 
self out  in  attempting  to  wear  out 
other  people  must  be  in  the  right, 
and    your    motives  will   in  the 
end  bo  appreciated  and  your  re- 
ligion respected.    These  are  a  few 
of  the  observations  I  would  wish  to 
make  before  parting  with  you,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  help  to 
serve  you  both   for  your  future 
guidance;    and  if  it  is  any  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  to  you  to  hear  it, 
dear  Miss  Jones,  believe  me  that, 
daring  my  intercourse  with  you,  1 
have  learnt  many  valuable  lessons. 
We  can  all  learn  from  each  other, 
dear  sister;  indeed,  I  am  not  sare 
whether  you  have  not  done  mo  more 
good  than  yoa  have  to  any  of  those 
numerous    privileged    persons  to 
wiiom  you  nave  spoken  seriously." 
Their  difficulties  with  the  officials 
were  at  an   end,   and   the  sei^ 
vices   of  the   knight-errant  were 
no   longer   required,   so   I  shook 
hands   cordially  with  both  ladies, 
and  was    about  to    wipe  away 
something    from    the  neighbour- 
hood   of    my   eye,    when  Miss 
Jones  took   me   aside.    "  I  can- 
not  resist,"   she  said,    ^Mndeed  I 
feel  it  my   solemn  duty  to  give 
you  a  piece  of  advice  before  parting. 
You  know  the  deep  interest  I  take 
in  you,  the  strong  affection  I  feel 
for  you."       Indeed,  madam,  no 
one  can  be  more  sensible  of  both." 
"Then,"  said  Miss  Jones,  abmptly, 
"  why  don't  you  marry  ?  *'   A  charge 
straight  up  to  the  batteries,  thought 
I,    worthy    of    Greneral  Grant. 
My  breath   was   quite    gone.  I 
had  vagQe  thoughts  of  precipitate 
flight,    but    Miss    Bobinaon  had 
executed   a  flank  movement,  and 
cut  off  all   access   to   the  door. 

Wilkins,*'  said  Miss  Jones  again, 
"  I  ask  you  solemnly  and  se- 
riously, why  don't  you  marry?" 
So  this,  tben«  had  been  the  result 
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of  all  my  preaching.  Surely  a  just 
Nemesis  bad  overtaken  me  at  last, 
for  I  felt  I  had  not  been  strictly  true 
to  my  knight-errant  vow.  That  ex- 
trftordioary  fertility  of  resonrce,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded,  did  not 
however  fail  me  at  this  critioal  mo- 
ment "  Madam,^'  said  I,  sternly,  "  I 
am  no  more  Wilkins  than  yon  are. 
I  am  an  officer  on  leave  from  the 
fastest  cavalry  regiment  in  the  ser- 
vice, but  I  have  shaved  off  my  mns- 
tache  to  complete  the  disgaise  neces- 
sary to  enable  me  to  escape  from  my 
creditors."  Then  suddenly  changing 
my  tone,  and  dropping  on  one  knee, 
"  But,  lovely  Jemima,  I  will  sacrifice 
my  prospects  and  attach  myself  to 
you  for  life,  if,  dearest,  you  will  only 
pay  my  debts."  Miss  Jones  did  not 
BcreazD,  she  uttered  no  word  of  re- 
proach, but  sank  slowly  into  a  heap 
on  the  floor.  I  propped  her  up  with 
a  footstool  at  her  back,  and  left  Miss 
Bobinson  sitting  on  it  administering 
sal  volatile. 

I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  when 
I  look  calmly  back  upon  this  episode^ 
I  feel  a  certain  satisfaction.  Of 
course  I  am  not  a  cavalry  officer,  and 
have  not  a  debt  in  the  world,  but  I 
am  sure  Miss  Jones  is  a  wiser  and  a 
better  woman  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing known  me.  She  has  been  what  she 
would  call  chastened,"  and  I  have 
been  the  rod.  Poor  dear!  with  a  very 
little  encouragement  she  would' have 
kissed  it.  So,  perhaps,  I  did  her  an 
injostice,  and  she  has  a  heart  after  all. 


IJow,  I  know  you  will  say  what 
an  unprincipled  scoundrel  this  is,  go- 
ing about  under  false  pretences,  and 
calling  himself  a  knight-errant.  Don 
Qaixote,  indeed!  How  differently 
would  that  pink  of  chivalry  have 
behaved  under  the  circumstances? 
Not  so,  dear  friends :  I  appeal  con- 
fidently to  Miss  Smith,  the  Miss 
Browns,  Jenny,  and  even  Miss  Jones 
herself.  My  object  has  been  to  show 
these  good  creatures  how  far  they 
benefit  the  human  species,  and  how 
far  they  bore  it.  Not  for  the  world 
woold  I  throw  ridicule  on  the  sublime 
religion  to  which  I  have  bad  to  al- 
lude in  the  case  of  the  last.  Miss 
Jones  monopolises  this  task,  and 
what  I  oonld  I  did  to  neutralise  her 
inflaenoe — I  am  afiraid,  to  judge  by 
a  letter  which  I  saw  from  her  the 
other  day  in  the  *  Record,*  with  very 
little  effect  Still  there  is  no  reason 
why  others  should  not  be  more  suc- 
cessful than  I  have  been.  My  simple 
motive  for  narrating  these  experienc- 
es of  my  knight-errantry  is  to  sug- 
gest an  object  to  my  male  readers 
who  are  fond  of  travelling,  and  who 
little  know  the  satisfaction  they  will 
receive  from  protecting,  befriending, 
and  assisting  these  excellent  ladies  in 
the  trials  and  dangers  which  their 
mode  of  life  must  necessarily  involve. 
In  a  word,  to  the  Englishman  I  leave 
it  "to  point  the  moral;"  for  has 
not  the  Englishwoman'^  sufficiently 
"adorned  the  tale?" 
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Ir  King  James  of  pious  memory, 
the  first  who  swayed  the  doable 
sceptre  of  Britain,  could  revisit  ibis 
terreetrid  sphere,  great  wonld  be 
bis  exaltation  at  finding  that,  in 
the  present  year  of  grace,  his  origi- 
nal theories  upon  the  subject  of 
witchcraft  and  demonology  have, 
after  tiie  neglect  of  centuries,  ob- 
tained a  wide  recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance. Well  indeed  might  be 
exalt;  for  the  doctrine  which  he 
so  strennoQsly  maintained  has,  in 
onr  days,  not  only  been  enforced 
by  argument,  but  illustrated  by 
positive  demonstration.  Wizards, 
and  men  who  are  served  by  familiar 
spirits,  make  open  avowal  of  their 
powers,  and  exhibit  their  cantrips 
before  the  public  at  a  fixed  money- 
tribute  for  admittance.  The  necro- 
mancer of  the  olden  time  was  a 
sneaking  fellow,  who  had  himself 
in  dingy  garrets  or  fetid  cellars, 
practising  his  occult  arts  with  as 
much  secrecy  and  precaution  as  are 
observed  by  the  coiner  and  the  for- 
ger. The  witch  who  molested  our 
ancestors  by  her  incantations — ^tor- 
taring  them  by  virtue  of  pins  thrust 
into  waxen  images^  or  subjecting 
those  sympathetic  efiigiee  to  the 
slow  action  of  a  fire  fed  with  wolfe - 
bane  and  the  fat  of  murderers— 
avoided  the  public  ken,  and  ad- 
mitted no  spectators  to  that  mys- 
terious sScmce,  where  her  iuccuM 
hopped  around  her  in  the  sem- 
blance of  toads,  and  Beelzebob 
himself,  in  the  figure  of  a  satyr, 
preached  blasphemous  sermons  to 
the  beldames.  Our  modern  sor- 
cerers are  fellows  of  a  different  kid- 
ney. They  affect  publicity,  exhibit 
before  Imperial  Courts^  claim  ac- 
quaintaoce  with  and  become  the  in- 
structors of  men  of  rank  and  science, 
and  are  hand-in-gloye  with  the 
spirits  of  departed  heroes,  who  most 
obligingly  obey  their  summons,  im- 
part communications,  and  playfully 
condescend  to  pinch  the  legs  of  the 


incredulous  spectators.  Let  bat 
the  Yaukee  Prospero  command,  aad 
the  ghost  of  Washington  will  play 
on  the  banjo,  Socrates  jingle  the 
tambourine,  and  Byron  perform 
with  the  bones.  Realised  to  the 
full  extent,  and  sworn  to  as  an  un- 
doubted &ct  by  a  whole  cloud  of 
Oockney  witnesses,  is  the  .  vaunt  of 
FauHtua,  as  told  by  Christopher 
Marlowe: — 

*Bm  I  n«t  mftde  blind  Homer  tlAg  to 
me 

Of  Alexander's  lovei,  and  (Eoon's  death? 
And  bath  not  be  that  ballt  the  walls  of 
Thebes 

Wltb  rarishlog  sounds  of  bis  melodioiu 
harp. 

Made  masio  with  my  Mephlsfophilesr 

Nay  more.  To  prove  the  un- 
rivalled and  still  undecayed  vigour 
of  the  ancient  athletes,  Mi\o  of 
Crotona  will  bind  the  Brothers  Da- 
venport with  rope?,  and  the  in- 
domitable Achilles  will  sustain  Mr. 
Home  while  sprawling,  like  a  gigan- 
tic t^pider,  at  the  ceiling ! 

We  sospect,  however,  that  King 
James,  if  included  in  the  troop  <J 
recenants^  would  feel  both  indig- 
nant and  disgusted  at  the  laxity  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  in  permitting 
witchcraft  and  sorcerv  to  be  openly 
practised  as  a  branch  of  lucrative 
traffic.  Upon  this  head  our  British 
Solomon  entertained  very  dedded 
opinions,  not  mincing  the  matter  as 
regards  either  the  principals  or  their 
abettors.  Touching  magicians  and 
witches,  he  says — "They  ought  to 
be  put  to  death  according  to  the 
law  of  Grod,  the  dvil  and  imperial 
law,  and  the  municipal  law  of  all 
Obristian  nations."  As  also—**  All 
them  that  are  of  the  counsel  of  such 
crafts;  for,  as  I  said,  speaking  of 
MagiSf  the  consulters,  trasters-in, 
overseers,  entertainers,  or  stirrers- 
up  of  these  cratt-folks,  are  equally 
guilty  with  themselves  that  are  the 
practisers.'*  And  tbis  infliction  of 
punishment  he  held  to  be  so  para- 
mount a  duty,  that  any  lenieney 
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shown  bj  the  magistrate  was  eqa!- 
valent  to  participation  in  the  crime. 
"  The  prince  or  magistrate,  for  farther 
trial's  caase,  may  continne  the  pun- 
ishing of  them  such  a  certain  space 
•she  thinks  convenient:  but  in  the 
end  to  spare  the  life,  and  not  to 
strike  when  God  bids  strike,  and 
80  severely  punish  in  so  odious  a 
fault  and  treason  against  GM,  it  is 
not  only  unlawful,  but  doubtless  no 
less  sin  in  that  magistrate  nor  it  was 
in  Saul's  sparing  of  Agag;  and  so 
comparable  to  the  sin  of  witchcraft 
itself^  as  Samuel  alle^d  at  that 
time.'^  It  was  in  accordance  with 
such  views  that  the  celebrated  sta- 
tute entitled  '  An  Act  against  Con- 
juration, Witchcraft,  and  dealing 
with  evil  and  wicked  Spirits,*  had 
been  framed  by  Parliament;  and  re- 
enacted  with  even  more  stringency 
in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Multitudes  of 
convictions  ensued;  but  in  process 
of  Ume  the  British  public  sickened 
at  the  spectacle  of  wretched  old 
women  consumed  to  ashes  at  the 
stake,  on  the  accusation  of  having 
bewitched  their  neighbours'  cows, 
diabolically  abstracted  their  milk, 
or  terrified  their  children  into  fits 
by  nocturnal  visitations  under  the 
form  of  enormous  cats;  and  some 
philosophers  ventured  even  to  hint 
a  doubt  whether  the  Prince  of 
Darkness  had  so  much  spare  time 
as  to  permit  of  his  indulging  in 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  dregs 
and  o£&oourings  of  society.  So, 
by  chapter  fifth  of  0th  Greorge  IL 
it  was  enacted,  that  thereafter 
'^no  prosecution,  suit,  or  proceeding 
shall  be  commenced  or  carried  on 
against  any  person  or  persons  for 
witchcraft,  sorcery,  enchantment,  or 
conjuration,  or  for  charging  another 
with  any  such  offence,  in  anv  court 
whatsoever  in  Great  Britain.*'  This 
huniane  statute  put  an  end  to  the 
atrocities  of  the  faggot  and  the  tar- 
barrel  ;  bat  it  neither  gave  nor  was 
intended  to  give  full  licence  and 
immunity  to  the  professors  of  the 
occalt  sdenoee,  insomach  as  it 
provided  tha^  ''if  any  person  shall 


pretend  to  exercise  or  use  any  kind 
of  witchcrafV,  sorcery,  enchantmept, 
or  coi^juration,  or  undertake  to  tell 
fortunes '*  &c.,  he  or  she  shall  for 
such  offences  suffer  imprisonment 
for  the  space  of  a  whole  year,  and 
shaU  be  exposed  once  every  quarter 
in  the  pillory,  at  a  public  market- 
place. Though  modern  sqneamish- 
ness  has  led  to  the  disuse  of  that 
fine  old  English  institution,  the 
pillory — an  engine  which  we  ven- 
ture to  think  was  especially  suited 
for  the  exposure  and  chastisement 
of  villanons  quacks,  impostors,  and 
other  detestable  miscreants  —  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  wizards,  real 
or  pretended,  may  still  be  punished 
by  imprisonment;  and  it  is  high 
time  that  the  penalties  of  the  law 
should  be  enforced.  We  write  this 
in  sober  earnest;  for  the  insolent 
and  blasphemous  pretensions  of 
those  mountebanks,  made  bold  bv 
impunity,  have  now  swollen  to  such 
an  extent,  and  have  so  affected  the 
minds  of  many  weak  and  credulous 
people,  that  a  strong  example  has 
become  necessary.  Nay  more  —  if 
ec^nal-handed  justice  is  to  be  ad- 
mmistered  in  the  British  Islands, 
the  officers  of  the  law  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  allowing  those  audacious 
quacksalvers  to  escape.  Every  now 
and  then  we  learn,  from  the  news- 
papers, that  some  tattered  gypsy- 
woman  or  prowling  mendicant  has 
been  sent  to  the  treadmill  for  co- 
zening an  unfortunate  servant-girl 
of  her  hoarded  silver,  under  the 
pretext  of  telling  her  fortune;  and 
such  paragraphs  usually  contain  an 
expression  of  pity  for  Uie  deplorable 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  the 
lower  orders  which  render  them  a 
prey  to  such  impostors.  Whereas, 
in  London,  the  better-clad  pre- 
tenders to  witchcraft  openly  adver- 
tise their  iiancea^  at  which  spirits  of 
the  illustrious  departed  will  faavour 
the  company  with  manifestations^ 
and  perform  diverse  miracles;  they 
inveigle  crowds  of  noodles  and 
ninny-hammers  to  pay  down  their 
money  at  the  door— exhibit  some 
hooufr-pocua  of  «  kind  so  ineffably 
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childish,  that  the  weakest  imp  of  to  be  the  ghost  of  Henry  Morgan 
Erebas  would  be  ashamed  of  portici-  the  bnccaneer.  In  some  respects 
pating  in  the  game  —  and,  instead  of  those  spirits  had  not  altogether 
being  sent  to  join  the  gypsy  in  her  divested  themselves  of  their  tonner 
wholesome  exercise  and  diet  of  di-  attributes  of  humanity.  They,  ac- 
luted  gruel,  are  fed,  pampered,  and  cording  to  Mr.  Rand,  who  acted 
puffed  by  crazy  enthusiasts,  who  be-  as  the  Davenports*  showman,  and 
iieve  that  they  have  had  communica-  doubtless  took  the  money  at  the 
tion  with  the  ghosts  of  their  grand-  doors,  "  have  spoken  with  audible 
fathers,  and  that  the  Bounding  voices,  in  the  light,  without  a  tram- 
Brothers,  whom  no  network  of  pet,  as  we  have  rode  or  walked  by 
ropes  can  fetter,  ore,  upon  the  the  way,  and  exhibited  hands,  plac- 
whole,  much  deeper  adepts  in  ne-  ing  them  npon  our  persons,  and 
cromancy  than  the  celebrated  Witch  handling  us  freely  " — (had  Mr.  Rand 
ofEndorl  been  a  fellow  of  any  pluck,  he 
If,  however,  we  are  to  believe  would  have  resented  such  a  scan- 
the  statements  of  their  disciples,  dalous  liberty  by  tweaking  the  nose 
the  imprisoning  of  these  eminent  of  the  apparition).  Spirits  have 
magicians  would  be  of  very  little  also  eaten  food  in  our  presence; 
use,  seeing  that  the  spirits,  who  cake,  fish,  boiled  com,  pineapple, 
are  their  familiars,  and  constantly  and  other  fruits!!"  Did  they  not 
wait  upon  them,  are  able  to  set  also  partake  of  mint-juleps,  brandy 
them  free.  Perhaps  the  most  re-  cock  -  tails,  phlegm  -  cutters,  and 
volting  feature  in  the  books  of  other  approved  Yankee  restoratives 
pseudo  -  magio  and  spiritualism  for  the  delectation  of  the  inner 
which  have  recently  issued  from  spirit?  Why  not?  Spirits  are 
the  press,  is  the  reiterated  assertion  often  afflicted  by  thirst  —  a  pheno- 
that  miracles,  similar  to  those  re-  nienon  which  undoubtedly  leads 
corded  in  the  New  Testament,  are  to  a  most  melancholy  conclusion, 
wrought  by,  or  in  favour  of  the  Honesty  William  Howitt,  who  is 
fellows  who,  like  Simon  Magus,  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
use  sorcery  and  bewitch  the  people.  Pandemonium  than  any  of  his  lit- 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  for-  erary  compeers,  gives  us,  in  his 
tunately  ignorant  of  the  tone,  nay,  'History  of  the  Supernatural,*  a 
possibly  of  the  very  existence  of  singular  instance  of  this,  which  oc- 
this  corrupted  literature,  will  be  curred  at  the  Castle  of  Slawensick, 
slow  to  credit  that  such  daring  im-  in  Silesia.  It  seems  that  venerable 
piety  could  be  committed  without  fortalice  (the  existence  of  which  we 
meeting  with  immediate  reproba-  are  content  to  assume)  was  haunted 
tion.  Yet  such  is  the  fact.  One  by  divers  frolicsome  spirits,  who 
of  the  books  before  us,  purporting-  persisted  in  pitching  knives,  spoons, 
to  be  a  biography  of  the  Brothers  candlesticks,  snuffers,  and  padlocks 
Davenport  —  a  book,  by  the  way,  at  the  worshipful  company  present, 
containing,  more  absolute  rubbish  What  was  strangest  of  all,  the 
than  any  volume  of  a  similar  size  terror-stricken  inhabitants  saw  a 
which  it  ever  was  our  fate  to  en-  jug  of  beer  raise  itself,  pour  beer 
counter  —  contains  an  account  of  a  into  a  glass,  and  the  beer  drunk  off ; 
pretended  miracle,  which  is  neither  on  seeing  which  John,  the  servant, 
more  nor  less  than  a  deliberate  exclaimed,  *Lord  Jesu^!  it  swal- 
parody  of  Saint  Peter*s  deliverance  lows!"*  On  which  anecdote,  and 
from  prison,  as  narrated  in  the  his  implicit  belief  in  its  anthen- 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  These  Da-  ticity,  we  congratulate  friend  Wil- 
venports,  who  have  recently  been  Ham,  and  dismiss  him  with  a  hearty 
exhibiting  in  London,  claim  to  be  wish  that  Am  swallow  may  never 
attended  by  spirits,  the  most  po-  be  less. 

tent  of  whom  announced  himself  To  the  economic  mind  such  phe- 
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Domena  must  suggest  topics,  of  con- 
siderable alarm.    AccordiDg  to  the 
modern  doctrine,  we  are  sarronnded 
bj  the  disembodied  spirits  of  the 
whole  progeny  of  Adam;  and  as 
the  namber  of  the  dead  ia  infinite- 
ly greater  than  that  of  the  living^ 
saoh  symptotns  of  unearthly  appe- 
tite, sharpened  donbtleas  by  long* 
coDtinaed  fast,  are^  to  say  the  least 
of  it  sufficiently  alarming.  The 
Bed  Indians  were  wont  to  provide 
some  small  watieum  for  a  deceased 
brother,  in  the  shape  of  a  handful 
or  80  of  maize  and  a  little  dried 
TeoisoD,  to  sustain  him  on  his  way 
to  the  happy  hnnting>-groands ;  bat 
it  never  entered  into  the  head  of 
either  Cherokee  or  Ohootaw  that 
the  defanct  Bald  Eagle  or  Snap^ 
ping  Turtle  of  their  tribe  would 
haant,  for  all  time  to  oom^  the 
wigwams  of  themselves  and  their 
children,    laying   violent  invisible 
hands  on  their  stock  of  buffalo- 
ZDeat  and  beaveNtail,  and  causing  it 
to  disappear  as  swiftly  as  though  it 
had  been  engulfed  in  the  maw  of 
some  monstrous  anaconda  I    If  this 
new  manifestation  should  become 
general,  and  Lar  and  Lemur  should 
take  possession  of  our  larders,  we 
most  look  for  a  universal  famine. 
In  the  natural  course  of  events  it 
is  not  unusual  that  the  substance 
of  the  parents  should  be  devoured 
by  the  children;  but  what  is  that 
to  the  curse  of  being  compelled  to 
find  food  for  countless  generations 
of  ancestors,  whose  sharp*set  spirits 
crowd  ravenously  into  the  dining- 
room  at  the  cheerful  summons  of 
the  bell,  prepared  to  do  fuller  jus- 
tice to  the  comestibles  than  any 
horde  of  aldermen  that  ever  flocked 
U>  a  City  banquet?   Upon  one  point 
alone  we  require  further  informa- 
tioD.     According   to   Howitt  and 
Rand,  the  spirits  have  a  decided 
predilection  for  articles  of  food  and 
drink.   As  many  of  them  have  ad> 
mitted    their    Yankee    origin,  it 
would    be    interesting    to  know 
whether   they  continue   to  chew^ 
tobacco. 

But  to  recur  to  the  parody  of  the 
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miracle.  It  appears  that  the  JAs^^ 
ters  Davenport,  accompanied  by 
their  showman  Rand,  arrived  in  the 
course  of  their  peregrinations  at 
Oswego,  and  as  usual  advertised 
an  exhibition,  with  the  view  of 
extracting  some  dollars  from  the 
pockets  of  the  soft  •-heads.  "At 
this  place,"  says  our  ridiculoas  Plu- 
tarch, while  giving  a  private  9eanee^ 
they  were  arrested  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  some  persons  whom  Mr.  Rand 
describes  as  Megal  bigots  and  perse* 
outors,*  who,  *With  fiendish  exalta* 
Hon,'  conducted  them  before  the 
village  magistrate^  where  they  were 
charged  with  violating  a  iriunicipal 
law,  which  provides  that  persons 
exhibiting  showS)  circuses,  menage- 
ries, dec,  should  procure  a  licence.'* 
Rand,  who  seems,  like  his  compatriot 
Barnum,  to  be  an  adept  in-  stump 
oratory, .  undertook  his  own  defence 
and  that  of  his  interesting  proteges. 
"Efi  made  a  speech  filled  with 
scriptural  quotations,  and  resting 
upon  the  facts  of  the  case."  But 
his  eloquence  was  of  no  avail.  The 
Rhadamanthus  of  Oswego  found 
the  charge  proven,  and  imposed  a 
fine  of  thirteen  dollars  thirty-nine 
cents;  or  in  default,  one  montk'ii 
imprisonment  at  the  county  jail. 

Marty  rS)  as  a  matter  of  eourse, 
resist  payment  of  fines.  That  they 
act  wisely  in  preferring  imprison- 
ment to  divorce  from  their  dollars, 
is  evidenced  by  the  notorious  fact 
that  the  consolations  which  they 
receive  from  friends,  not  merely  in 
the  shape  of  empty  sympaihy,  bat 
in  the  more  substantial  form  of 
silver  teapots  and  donations,  amply 
recompense  them  for  their  sufiTer- 
iogs,  and  far  exceed  the  amount 
they  could  have  earned  by  honest 
industry  within  the  period  of  their 
durances.  Such  resistance  is  a  fa- 
vourite device  of  Dissenters  when 
called  upon  in  any  legal  form  to- 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Ohnrches;  and  not 
a  few  pigheaded  shopkeepers  have 
been  rewarded  for  their  contumacy 
by  a  large  measure  of  notoriety^ 
incransed  custom,  and  a  handsome 
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BDbscription  among  the  brethren. 
Beyond  this  general  principle  tlie 
Dayenport3  and  their  bear -leader 
had  an  additional  reason  for  stand- 
ing out,  inasmuch  as  "tiie  intelli- 
gences who  directed  their  move- 
ments told  them  not  to  |>aj  a 
farthing!**  Henry  Morgan,  the 
buccaneer,  was  not  the  kind  of 
ghost  to  counsel  pusillanimous  sub- 
mifsion.  So  to  jail  they  went, 
where  "they  were  met  by  their 
friends;  and  the  first  thing  done 
after  entering  the  prison,  was  to 
give  a  iianee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
jailer,  who  was  as  onrions  as  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  witness  the 
manifestations."  The  amount  of 
the  sum  which  thus  accrued  to  the 
American  M'Gaffog  is  not  stated, 
but  it  must  haye  been  considerable, 
for  we  are  presently  told  that  "the 
jailer  became  interested,  and  in- 
quired why  the  mysterious  forces, 
so  worthy  of  'scientific  investiga- 
tion,' did  not  tmlock  their  prison 
doors?  He  had  not  long  to  wait 
for  a  practical  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion." 

Mark  what  follows:  *«The  last 
night  came."  Jhev  were  all  toge- 
ther in  the  room,  Mr.  Band  and  Uie 
two  brothers  Davenport^  and  be 
took  the  boys  by  the  hand,  and 
talked  like  a  father  to  them.  The 
Jailer  came  to  the  door  at  the 
usual  locking-np  time,  and  asked  if 
they  were  all  there.  "  We  answered 
promptly  to  the  call  that  we  were.*' 
He  put  on  a  new  lock,  which  they 
had  never  seen.  "Then,'*  says  Mr. 
Band,  ^immediately,  sooner  than 
we  expjected,  a  voice  spake  in  the 
room,  and  said  that  I  was  to  go  out 
that  night.  I  was  told  to  put  on 
my  coat  and  hat^  and  be  reaay.  It 
was  oppresfsively  warm  in  our  small 
room,  with  the  window  and  door 
both  closed,  and  I  asked  if  I  could 
bealloweil  to  sit  with  my  coat  of^ 
as  I  did  not  expect  that  we  should 
be  released  for  more  than  an  hour; 
bat  the  answer  was:  'Put  on  thy 
coat  and  hat — ^be  ready.*  Imme- 
diatelr,  not  more  than  twenty  min- 
Htes  from  the  time  we  were  locked 


up,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  voice  siud,  *Now,  go  quickly; 
take  witli  you  the  rope  (one  which 
had  been  in  the  room),  go  to  yonder 
garret  window,  and  let  thyself  down 
and  flee  from  this  place;  we  will 
take  care  of  the  boys.  There  are 
many  angels  present,  thou^  but 
one  speaks.*  The  boys  came  out 
with  me  into  the  hall,  took  up  the 
look  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  for 
the  first  time  examined  it,  and  spoke 
of  its  being  warm.  They  were  told 
(by  the  voice)  to  return  to  the  room, 
and  the  door  was  closed  and  locked 
again.'*  Mr.  Band,  having  made  his 
way  oat  of  the  Jail,  expected  the 
boys  to  follow  him.  He  told  a 
friend  whom  he  met  that  they  were 
coming,  and  wrote  the  same  to  his 
wife,  who  was  then  in  Massachu- 
setts. It  never  occurred  to  him  that 
the  door  was  felocked.  He  says, 
solemnly:  '^It  matters  not  to  me 
what  force  these  statements  may 
have  on  the  minds  of  others;  \ 
make  them  because  they  are^  tme. 
Before  God  and  man  I  make  them, 
and  shall  make  them  while  I  exist; 
and  '*  but  we  omit  ,  the  remain- 
der of  his  blasphemous  assertion. 

We  are  not  inclined  to  be  over- 
strict  in  our  estimate  of  the  morals 
of  showmen.  Their  calling  is  of  a 
kind  which  Jostifies-^if  anything  can 
do  80 — ^a  deviation  into  the  r^ikns 
of  Munchausen;  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  are  in  the  aggregate  a 
pack  of  undaunted  liars.  Bamum, 
the  chief  of  the  tribe,  piques  him- 
self npon  his  utter  contempt  of 
truth;  and  with  a  fine  bat  incon- 
sistent honesty  admits  that  be  has- 
been  at  once  the  most  daring  and 
the  most,  successful  impostor  of  the 
age.  Without  presuming  to  impugn 
the  high  estimate  which  that  dis- 
tinguished practitioner  has  set  np- 
on his  own  abilities,  we  ventore  to 
think  that  his  countryman,  Lyman, 
who  introduced  the  Aztec  children 
to  the  notice  of  Europe,  was  no  un« 
worthy  competitor;  for  his  splen- 
did story  of  the  abduction  of  the 
princely  dwarfs  from  the  lonff-hid- 
den  dty  of  the  Inoaa,  was  as  fine  a 
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apeciinen  of  romance  as  has  been 
woven  fflnoe  the  days  of  Helioclorus. 
Bat  this  Rand  is  simply  an  irrever- 
eot  and  sacrilegious  rasca),  who,  if 
he  reoeived  his  deserts,  shoold  have 
beeo  tarred  and  feathered.     It  is 
stated  as  a  fact  that  this  man,  in 
conjanotion   with  the  Davenports, 
emitted  a  solemn  deposition  an  oath 
to  the  verity  of  this  miracnlons 
deliv«nince,  on  the  narrative  that 
they  were  imprisoned  in  the  com- 
mon jail,  in  the  city  of  Oswego, 
Kew  York,  "  on  account  of  propo' 
gating  oub  Belioioub  pbinciflbsI" 
Religions  principles!    Why,  if  their 
own  atory  were  true— if  it  were  not 
as  pitiful  a  falsehood  as  was  ever 
coined  by  three  illiterate  and  brazen- 
faced impotftors— it  proves  that  they 
had  far  less  sense  of  religion  than 
the  moet  beniriited  African  who 
wonhips  his  cTnmsy  fetish :  for  he 
has  at  least  some  dim  faith  in  the 
divinity  of  Mnmbo-Jambo,  whilst 
the   others  implicitly  obeyed  the 
dictation  of  the  ghost  of  a  mnrder- 
ons  pirate  1    Oath  indeed!  Oaths 
are  the  last  resource  of  crawling 
imitators,  whose  credit  is  so  ut- 
terly bankmpt  that  no  one  will 
pnt  fiiith  in  their  assertion.  There 
is  something  in  the  sublime  aa- 
dacity  of  the  peijaries   of  Titus 
Gates  and  Bedloe,  the  original  hat- 
chers of  a  plot|  which  redeems  them 
from  entire  oblivion;  but  for  se- 
condary sooandrels,  such  as  Dan- 
gerfield  and  Everett,  no  man  can 
entertain   any  other  feeling  than 
perfect  loathing  and  contempt  We 
shall  not  so  far  dishononr  the  names 
of  Bamnm  and  Lyman  as  to  place 
them  in  the  same  category  with 
those  of  the  Davenports  and  Rand. 

Bat  Saint  Peter  is  not  the  only 
apostle  whom  the  Davenports  aflfect 
to  rival.  The^  claim  to  have  been, 
on  one  occasion  at  least,  miraonl- 
onsly  transpo^d  through  the  air, 
in  imiiation,  we  presume,  of  Saint 
Philip.  We  feel  a  positive  reluc- 
tance in  obtruding  such  impious 
nonsense  on  our  readers,  but  the 
craze  for  spiritualistic  excitement 
baa  become  so  prevalent  that  expo* 
sure  is  an  absolute  duty;  and  we 


feel  assured  that  a  statement  of  the 
actual  pretensions  of  these  mounte* 
banks  will  open  the  eyes  of  many 
who  have  been  bewildered  by  the 
exhibitions  of  their  jugglery.  Oome 
we  then  to  the  muraouloos  transla- 
tion, merely  premising  that  at  this 
time  the  familiar  spirit  of  the 
Davenports  answered  to  the  name 
of  ^^John  King,"  and  had  desired 
Davenport  senior  to  send  his  sons 
away  from  Bufblo,  because  it  was 
dangerous  for  them  to  stay  there^ 
and  they  were  needed  elsewhere. 
But  old  Davenport,  though  a  be- 
liever in  the  spirits^  had  no  idea  of 
incurring  any  extra  expense.  He 
thought,  reasonably  enough,  that 
the  spirits  who  insisted  on  Xhe  jonr« 
ney  might  contrive  the  means  to 
defray  Uie  charges.  Nbt  one  stiver 
would  he  advance;  so  there  was  dis^ 
sension  between  the  seer  and  the  in- 
visible world.  Let  us  again  recur  to 
the  pages  of  the  gentleman  who  has 
assumed  the  office  of  Plutarch : — 

''The  strange  event  which  took  plaoe 
as  the  resolt^  a|>parently,  of  this  oon- 
venation,  is  variously  vouched  for;  but 
I  have  preferred  to  take  the  facts  from 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Lra  Davenport^  the  elder 
of  the  two  brothers.  He  says  that  he 
was  walking  one  evening,  at  about  nine 
o'clock,  in  the  streets  of  Buffalo  with 
his  brother  William,  tiiia  being  the  win- 
ter of  and  the  boys  in  their 
twelfth  and  fourteenth  years. 

Here  Ira's  recollection  ceases.  The 
next  thing  he  knew  was  that  he  found 
himself  and  his  brother  in  a  snow-bank, 
in  a  field,  with  no  tracks  near  him, 
near  his  grandfather's  house,  atMay- 
ville,  Ghautauquo  Ck>nnty,  New  York, 
nxtymiltB  fnm  Buffala  On  waking 
up  William,  who  had  returned  to  con- 
sciousness, they  made  their  way  to 
their  grandfatner^s  house,  where  the^ 
were  received  with  surprise,  and  their 
story  heard  with  astonishment.  Their 
father  was  immediately  informed  by 
telegraph  of  their  safety  and  where- 
abouts ;  and  he,  good  obstinate  man,  set 
himself  to  find  out  how  they  got  to 
Mayville.  On  inquiiv,  he  found  that 
no  railway  train  could  have  taken  them 
after  the  hour  they  left  home  more 
than  a  portion  of  the  distance^  and  the 
conductors  on  the  road  knew  the  boys^ 
and  had  not  seen  them.    *John'  de- 
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elaredf  through  the  iniinpet^  after  their 
return  home,  that  he  had  transported 
them,  or  caused  them  to  be  transported, 
simply  to  show  Mr.  Davenport  that  they 
eouid  be  taken  to  any  distance  as  easily 
as  they  could  be  carried  about  the  room, 
and  to  show  htm  that  it  was  useless  for 
him  to  try  to  keep  them  in  Buffalo." 

Having  discovered  this  cheap 
mode  of  locomotioii,  we  are  rather 
surprised  to  find  that  the  Bound- 
ing Brothers  did  not  succeed  in 
persuading  *'John  King'*  or  Hen- 
ry Jf  organ''  to  effect  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  expenditure  both  of 
time  and  money,  by  wafting  tbem 
through  the  air  from  New  York  to 
Liverpool,  instead  of  allowing  them 
to  perform  the  usual  transit  by  the 
steamer.  Often  have  we  regretted 
the  disappearance — past  all  hope  of 
recovery— of  the  wonderful  seven- 
leagued  boots,  last  worn  by  the 
late  lamented  Peter  Sohlemil.  Often 
have  we  sighed  for  a  loan  of  that 
flexible  carpet,  gifted  whilome  by 
the  Fairy  Paribanou  to  her  princely 
lover,  seated  on  which  yon  could  be 
wafted,  by  the  mere  formation  of  a 
wish,  as  luxuriously  as  though  yon 
were  reclining  on  an  imperial  div- 
an, from  Astracan  to  Serendfb,  or 
from  royal  Bagdad  to  the  distant 
island  of  Taprobane.  These  were 
the  aspirations  of  our  boyhood — 
fondlj  cherished,  and  reluctantly 
abandoned,  when  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  practical  world 
forced  upon  us  the  painful  convic- 
tion that  we  were  doomed  to  wan- 
der outside  of  the  gorgeons  realms 
of  enchantment  Now,  however, 
thanks  to  the  spiritualists,  the  old 
faith  is  reviving  in  our  bosom  — 
there  is  at  all  events  a  possibility 
that  oar  early  aspirations  may  be 
realised.  Oould  we  but  persuade 
some  spirit  whose  terrestrial  career 
resembled  those  of  John  King  or 
Henry  Morgan — ^let  us  say,  for  ex- 
ample, Dick  Turpin,  David  Hag- 
gart,  Courvoisier,  or  Franz  Muller 
— to  take  a  posthumous  interest  in 
our  welfare,  we  might  be  whisked, 
like  those  Davenports,  from  one  re- 
gion to  another,  put  a  girdle  round 
ihe  earth  in  less  than  forty  min- 


utes, and  be  for  evermore  inde- 
pendent and  free  from  the  exaction 
of  railway  fares,  and  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  thousand  vagabonds  who 
beset  travellers  by  land  and  sea. 

As,  however,  the  Bounding  Bro- 
thers crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
ordinary  prosaic  manner,  we  con- 
jecture that  they  were  induced  on 
that  occasion  to  waive  their  mirac- 
ulous privilege,  in  consideration  of 
the  lesser  spiritual  attainments  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  their  tra- 
velling oompanions.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  by  this  time  tbey  hail 
parted  company  with  Band.  That 
was  a  prudent  step,  for  bo  British 
audience,  however  gnllible,  would 
have  tolerated  for  half  an  hour  the 
impieties  of  that  scandaloas  Yan- 
kea.  We  quote  from  Flotareh  Ni- 
chols the  acoonnt  of  the  new  stafiT 
associated  with  the  interasting  ma- 
gicians:— 

'*The  Brothers  Davenport  embarVed 
from  the  city  of  Nev^  York  on  the  ^th 
of  August  1604,  bringing  with  them,  in 
oonseqnence  of  a  nervous  debility  in 
Mr.  William  Davenport,  a  reinibreement 
in  Mr.  William  M,  Fay,Hrho  ia  not  to 
be  eonfounded  with  one  H.  Melville 
Fay-^said,  upon  I  know  not  what  kind 
of  authority,  to  have  been  detected  in 
attempting  to  produce  similar  manifea- 
tationa^  or  which  might  pass  for  them, 
in  Canada  They  were  aocompanied 
by  Mr.  •  Palmer,  widely  known  as  an 
impretsario  or  business  manager  in  the 
operatic  and  dramatic  warld,  to  whom, 
as  an  experienced  agent,  was  confided 
the  business  and  pecuniary  portion  of 
their  undertaking  — •  a  matter  of  aneh 
obvious  necessity  that  it  needs  neither 
apology  nor  explanation.  To  these 
were  added  Mr.  J.  B.  Ferguson,  a  gen- 
tleman of  education  and  position,  for- 
merly a  clergyman  of  Nashville,  the 
capital  of  Tennessee,  where  he  was 
highly  respected  and  esteemed.  Mr. 
Ferguson  was  born  in  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  emigrated  early  in  life  west 
of  the  AUegbonies.  He  is  now  forty 
years  old,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  by 
those  who  know  him  best  as  a  man  of 
integrity  and  honour,  of  high  religious 
principle,  purity  of  character,  deep 
thought,  and  eloquent  expression." 

•In  other  words,  Fay  was  the  ac- 
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complice.  Palmer  tbe  mocey-taker. 
and  Fergoeon  the  showman  and 
lectnrer  of  the  spiritualistic  nus- 
aionary  menagerie. 

Judging  from  his  own  statenaent, 
which  is  printed  in  tbe  volume  be- 
fore  as,  this  Ferguson  is  by  no 
means  so  odious  a  ^personage  as 
Band.  He  has  sense  or  decency 
enough  to  avoid  direct  ailasion  to 
the  Christian  miracles,  and  obtrudes 
none  of  those  impieties  which,  in 
the  month  of  Band,  were  so  ioex- 
presaibly  revolting.  He  rather  af- 
fects the  obscure  metaphysical 
style,  whic  gives  an  appearance  of 
great  profundity  to  his  discourse, 
though  in  reality  it  is  mere  verbi- 
without  a  single  definite  idea. 
Nevertheless  he  is,  after  a  certain 
fashion^  an  adept  in  this  kind  of 
jargon,  which  is  received  with  im- 
mense approbation  by  tbe  frequent- 
ers of  popnlar  institutes.  The 
following  lucid  exposition  of  tbe 
nature  of  spiritual  manifestations 
might  excite  the  envy  of  many  an 
itinerant  lecturer : — 

'"The  evidences  of  intelligeDce,  of 
wisdom,  of  prophetic  information  and 
warning,  of  insight  as  to  events  which 
are  yet  to  occur,  and  which  always  do 
occur  when  thus  foretold— the  protec- 
tion and  guidance  and  care  unfailing 
attending  the  mission  of  these  men  and 
all  who  are  connected  intimately  with 
it,  are  to  me  equally  powerful  and  con- 
vincing evidences  as  the  manifestatioos 
of  force  or  power.  I  do  not  undervalue 
those  evidences  of  power  that  shook 
the  materialist  into  belief.  I  know 
what  inimortality  is  worth  as  a  motive 
to  man  in  producing  a  living  hope,  and 
I  know  that  these  evidences  are  evi- 
dences of  hope  to  all — ^yes,  one  mighty 
all— despite  all  the  denials,  vain  at- 
tempts at  explanation,  and  seeming 
misapplication  that  a  diversified  ap* 
preciation  and  culture  may  make  of 
them.  I  know  they  are  true,  and  will 
outlive  all  our  standards  of  adaptation 
and  application.  I  know  they  reveal 
the  Godlike  in  man.  I  know  they  are 
tbe  culmination  of  all  the  movements, 
of  all  the  nations,  tribes,  and  peoples  of 
a  common  humanity.  I  know  they  re- 
veal a  unity  in  all  hnman  diversity. 
They  will  go  on  in  increasing  power,  as 
onr  age  and  time  shall  unfold  to  receive 


them.  They  will  stay  the  desolating 
hand  of  selnsh  and  sectarian  animosity. 
They  will  lay  low  the  vain  conceptions 
of  those  who  seek  not  beyond  the  grati- 
fication of  personal  desire  and  self- 
aggrandisement  They  will  assure  us 
that  God  loves  us  all;  and  as  spirit  is 
above  form,  right  above  wrong,  so  will 
they  rise  above  the  murky  mire  and 
clodded,  earth  which  too  often  weigh  us 
down  beneath  all  that  would  adorn  and 
beautify  man  as  one  and  undivided  in 
the  Spirit  that  gives  him  life  and  des- 
tiny. However  faint  the  scintillations, 
they  come  as  the  sparkling  gems  of 
thought  divine  to  illumine  the  midnight 
of  human  erring,  and  they  make  us 
kno'^  that  there  is  no  hour  so  auspi- 
cious with  hope,  no  day  so  bright,  no 
achievements  so  good,  but  that  its  equal 
will  come  to  each,  and  bring  the  con- 
scious reflection,  that  through  the  deep- 
est penury  and  want,  und  the  most  trjr- 
ing  scenes  of  human  care  and  respondi- 
bility,  we  are  ever  ascending,  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  progress  that  spans  all 
time,  to  a  good  no  language  can  either 
express  or  measure,  under  the  benign 
reflection  of  the  evidences  of  a  hope  to 
man  universal,  which  are  so  signally 
marking  our  age  or  time." 

What  think  ye  of  that,  my  mas- 
ters ?  Are  not  these  tbe  utterances 
of  divine  philosophy,  clear,  consol- 
ing, and  elevatiog?  So  purely  fas- 
cinated are  we  by  the  fervid  elo- 
quence and  marvellous  rhetoric  of 
Ferguson,  that  we  are  tempted  to 
throw  aside  all  previous  convictions 
and  beliefs,  and  become  his  willing 
pupil.  ^ 

**Know  that  yonr  words  have  won  me  at 
the  last  < 

To  practise  maglo  and  coneealed  arts. 

Fhtfoeophf  is  odious  and  obsooro ; 

Both  law  and  physic  are  fbr  petty  wits; 

Tls  mafrtc.  magic  that  bath  ravisbed  me! 

How  am  I  glutted  with  conceit  ol  this  I 

Shall  I  make  spiriu  fetch  me  what  I 
plebse  f 

Besolve  me  of  all  amblgalttesf 
Perform  what  desperate  enterprise  I  wiUf 
1*11  have  them  fly  to  India  for  gold, 
Bansaek  the  ocean  for  orient  pearl. 
And  search  all  corners  of  the  new-found 
world 

For  pleasant  frnits  and  prfneely  delicatea. 
I^U  have  them  read  me  strange  philosophy. 
And  tell  the  secreU  of  all  foreign  king&" 

Tet,  upon  second  thought,  and  a 
calm  examination  of  the  evidence 
before  ns,  we  doubt  whether,  if  in- 
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deed  we  shnnld  become  as  intimate 
with  the  Spirits,  and  enjoy  their 
protection  in  t^e  same  ineasnre  as 
the  Yankee  Boonding  Brother?,  the 
results  would  altogether  correspond 
with  the  Inflamed  anticipations  of 
Fanstns.  For  we  are  nowhere  in- 
formed that  enchanted  banquets  are 
spread  for  the  Messrs.  Davenport  by 
the  agency  of  their  disembodied  re- 
tainers, '*John  King"  and  "Henry 
Morgan."  If  these  fine  Ariels  do 
indeed  present  themselves  at  the 
social  suppers  which  follow  the  fa- 
tigues of  the  sianeea,  it  mu-t  be 
rather  to  participate  in  the  kidneys, 
stout,  and  gin-and-water,  than  to 
fetch  pomegranates  from  the  south. 
Whatever  knowledge  they  may  have 
of  buried  treasures  has  not  been 
communicated  to  the  Davenports; 
nor.  for  the  benefit  of  their  pro- 
teg^.^,  have  they  rifled  Golconda  of 
its  gems,  or  plucked  the  pearl  from 
the  oyster  of  the  Indian  seas.  What 
then  is  the  amount  of  their  agency 
and  performance?  Simply  this: 
They  nntie  in  a  close  cabinet  the 
cords  wherewith  the  hmbs  of  the 
Davenports  are  bound — they  put  a 
coat  upon  the  back  of  Mr.  Fay  when 
Ms  hands  are  tied — they  jingle  the 
tambourine,  strike  the  guitar,  and 
make  those  instruments  whisk  about 
a  darkened  room — they  pinch  the 
knees  of  the  spectators,  and  shove 
spectral  hands  out  of  holes  in  the 
cabinet.  That  is  the  sum  and  total 
of  their  whole  performance! 

If  modern  magic  ca»  do  nothing 
more  than  this,  we  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  spirits  now  ac- 
tively at  work  are  vastly  inferior 
to  those  who  condescended  in  the 
reign  of  King  James  to  give  in- 
structions to  the  witches.  "  Henry 
Morgan**  is  a  weak,  drivelling,  and 
contemptible  Spirit — a  most  puling 
and  lubberly  Kobold — ^in  compari- 
son with  Tom  Reid,"  who,  twenty- 
nine  years  after  his  decease  on  the 
field  of  Pinkie,  appeared  to  Bessie 
Dunlop  of  Lyme,  in  the  form  of 
"ane  honest,  weel,  elderly  man, 
gray -beard  it,  and  had  ane  grey  coat 
with  Lombard  sleeves  of  tlie  auld 


foahioD;  ane  pair  of  grey  breeks, 
and  white  shanks  gartered  aboon 
the  knee;  ane  black  bonnet  on 
his  head,  close  behind  and  plain 
before,  with  silken  laces  drawn 
through  the  lips  thereof;  and  ane 
white  wand  in  his  hand."  '*'Tom'* 
was  something  like  a  familiar 
Spirit,  for  with  great  gallantry  he 
proposed  to  Bessie  Dunlop  to  elope 
with  him  to  Fairyland,  and  actu- 
ally introduced  her  to  a  select  circle 
of  fairies.  Pitiful  beyond  compari- 
son is  '^John  King" — ^a  shamefaced 
disembodied  dunce,  whose  highest 
effort  of  genius  is  to  pinch  the  leg 
of  some  gasping  Cockney  in  the 
dark — when  placed  beside  the  "  Teiy 
mickle,  black,  rough  man"  wha 
consorted  with  Isobel  Gowdie,  and 
took  her  on  one  occasion  to  the 
Downie  Hilla,  where,  said  Isobel^ 
got  meat  from  the  Queen  of 
Faerie,  more  than  I  could  eat.  The 
King  of  Faerie  is  a  braw  man,  weel- 
favonred,  and  broad-faced.  There 
were  elf-bulls  routing  and  skoiling 
up  and  down  there,  and  affrii^hted 
me.'*  These  old  Spirits  were  worth 
knowing,  for  by  following  their 
directions  the  witches  could  be 
transformed  into  hares.  For  their 
own  credit,  King  and  Morgan  onght 
to  take  the  hint,  and  metamorphose 
the  Davenports  into  tom-cat<». 

As  the  Bounding  Brothers  are 
the  most  recent  spiritualist  exhibi- 
tors, we  have  given  them  the  priori- 
ty of  notice;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  small  deer  and  sorry  magioians 
in  comparison  with  Daniel  Dunglas 
Home,  the  Oomelins  Agrippa  of  the 
age,  who  has  favoured  us  with  his 
own  biography. 

Mr.  Home  is  a  Scoto-Tankee,  of 
mysterious  extraction,  who,  born 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh,  was  taken  to  America 
when  about  nine  years  of  age.  His 
mother  was  a  seer  throughout  her 
life.  She  had  what  is  known  in 
Scotland  &s  the  second-sight,  and  in 
many  instances  she  saw  things 
which  were  afterwards  found  to 
have  occurred  at  a  distance,  just  as 
she  had  described  them."     it  is 
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pleasant  to  be  assured  that  the  deu- 
UrotcopiOy  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
peooliar  to  the  natives  of  the  He- 
brides, is  also  indigenons  to  the 
snbarban  Tillages  of  Auld  Reekie. 

The  iDitiatory  experieDces  of  Mr. 
Home  were  derived  from  spirit-rap- 
ping, and  he  was  also  favoured  with 
▼isioQs  of  aa  exceedingly  transcend- 
ental sort,  having  been  on  one  oc- 
casion at  1  east  translated,  that  is,  se- 
parated from  the  body,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Hermotimas  and  Mahomet 
He  then  began  to  exhibit  as  a  medium 
with  great  saccess,  his  audiences 
being  favoared  with  messages  from 
deceased  friends,  the  exhibition  of 
apeotral  hands,  spontaneous  perform- 
ances ^  on  guitars  and  accordions, 
whisking  of  handkerchiefs  from  the 
pockets,  and  the  like  playful  demon- 
strations, such  as  might  have  been 
executed  by  the  disembodied  spirits 
of  Charley  Bates  or  the  Artful  Dodger. 
How  he  was  received  on  his  first  visit 
to  London — ^how  he  went  on  the 
Continent,  became  a  Bonian  Catholic, 
had  an  interview  with  the  Pope, 
wooed  and  married  a  Russian  lady — 
and  how  M.  Alexandre  Dumas,  the 
immortal  author  of  '  Monte  Ohristo,* 
ofBciated  as  godfather  at  his  marriage 
— ^may  be  learned  by  those  who 
choose  to  consult  his  biography.  One 
passage,  however,  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  omitted,  and  we  give  it  without 
a  single  word  of  comment : — 

On  the  26th  April,  old  style,  or 
8th  May  according  to  our  style,  at  seven 
in  the  evexdng,  and  as  the  snow  was 
last  fallioff,  our  little  boy  was  born  at 
the  town-house,  situate  on  the  Gaga- 
rines  Quay,  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
we  were  still  staying.  A  few  hours 
after  bia  birth,  his  mother,  the  nurse, 
and  I  heard  for  several  hours  the  war- 
bling of  a  bird  as  if  singing  over  him. 
Also  that  night,  and  for  two  or  three 
nights  afterwards,  a  bright  star-like 
light,  which  was  clearly  visible  from  the 
partial  darkness  of  the  room,  in  which 
there  was  only  a  night-lamp  burning, 
appeared  several  times  directly  over  its 
head,  where  it  remained  for  some  mo- 
ments, and  then  slowly  moved  in  the 
direction  of  the  door,  where  it  disap- 
peared.  This  was  also  seen  by  each  of 


us  at  the  same  time.  The  light  was 
more  condensed  than  those  which  have 
been  so  often  seen  in  my  presence  upon 
previous  and  subsequent  occasions.  It 
was  brighter,  and  more  distinctly  glo- 
bular. I  do  not  believe  that  it  camt« 
through  my  mediumsbip,  but  rather 
through  that  of  the  child,  who  has  ma- 
nifested on  several  occasions  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gift.** 

The  remainder  of  the  passage,  re- 
ferring to  certain  obstetric  demon- 
strations, we  omit  as  ineffably  in- 
decent 

Hitherto  Mr.  Home,  though  beset 
by  supernatural  agencies,  had  found 
no  one  historical  spirit  to  act  as  his 
especial  monitor.  Fanst  still  lacked 
his  Mephistopheles.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1859,  Rand's 
pamphlet  relating  the  marvellous 
achievements  of  the  Davenports  was 
published;  and  tbe  portion  of  it 
which  most  excited  the  public  curi- 
osity was  the  account  of  the  reappear- 
ance of  Henry  Morgan  the  buc- 
caneer.*' By  a  curious  coincidence, 
no  sooner  did  this  work  appear  in 
England,  than  Mr.  Home  aho  became 
provided  with  a  Familiar.  We  shall 
allow  him  to  tell  his  own  story : — 

On  the  8d  of  April  1860  I  had  been 
with  some  friends  to  a  lecture  given  in 
St.  John's  Wood,  by  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
'  On  the  mysterious  persons  and  agen- 
cies in  France  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.'  Uis  lecture  was  a 
ffood  deal  occupiea  with  Cagliostro,  and 
during  the  time  be  was  speaking  I  had 
the  strongest  impression  of  the  presence 
of  Cagliostro;  and  tbe  lady  who  was 
sitting  next  me  was  also  aware  of  some 
strong  spirit-presence,  bv  having  her 
drees  pulled,  and  by  other  manifesta- 
tions.'* 

Here  we  pause  to  remark  that 
those  little  eccentricities  on  tbe  part 
of  tbe  Spirits,  who  seem  to  have  an 
irresistible  passion  for  manipulating 
ladies'  dresses,  may  account  for  soint) 
of  those  mjsterious  occurrences  in 
tunnels  which  are  not  unfrequeutly 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  in 
police-courts.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
now  this  inconvenience  can  be 
remedied,  unless  tbe  ghost  of  a  de^ 
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parted  stoker  couid  be  indnced  to  act 
Its  guardian  for  each  railway  train. 
Bat  to  resome : — 

"  On  returning  home  I  found  that  my 
wife  had  retired  earlier  than  nsual  in 
coDseqiience  of  a  ser^re  headache.  In 
the  coarse  of  converBation  together,  the 
haring  asked  how  I  had  liked  the  lee- 
,  ture,  I  Faid,  '  I  haye  been  hannted  all 
the  evening  by  Cagliostro  ;*  on  which 
Bhe  exclaimed,  '  Pray  do  not  nse  that 
word  haunted  ;  it  sounds  so  W6ird-Hke» 
and  quite  frightens  me.'  I  had  by  this 
time  extinguished  the  light,  and  was 
now  in  bed ;  when,  to  my  amazement, 
the  roi  m  became  as  light  as  if  the  snn 
had  for  an  instant  shone  bright!}'  in  at 
the  window.  Thinking  that  this  effect 
might  have  been  only  on  my  spiritual 
perception,  I  said,  'Sacha,  did  you  see 
anything?*  Her  reply  wo#,  *No;  nor 
could  I,  for  my  face  was  quite  buried  in 
my  pillow,  the  pain  in  my  head  is  so 
intense.'  I  a:«keaher  to  observe,  and  I 
then  mentally  asked  that  if  the  light  had 
been  external  it  might  be  reproduced. 
Almost  aim ultaneously  with  the  thought 
came  the  light  again, -so  distinct,  and 
with  such  brilliancy,  that  no  noonday 
was  ever  brighter.  My  wife  asked  if 
this  was  the  spirit  of  Cagliostro,  and  the 
afhrmative  reply  was  instantly  given 
by  three  flashes  of  light,  so  vivid  as  al- 
most to  be  blinding  and  painful  to  the 
sight.  Answers  were  given  to  various 
questions  in  the  same  wonderful  man- 
ner, and  then,  in  answer  t4>  a  question 
asked,  came  a  musical  tinkle,  as  if  a 
silver  bell  had  been  touched  directly 
over  our  heads.  In  this  way  our  fur- 
theranswers  were  now  given,  and  we 
then  heard  a  footstep  on  the  floor,  fall- 
ing so  gently  an  if  it  feared  to  disturb 
us  by  its  approach.  My  wife  asked  that 
it  should  oome  nearer,  and  it  ap- 
proached us  till  we  felt  a  form  leaning 
over  tlw  bed.  In  doing  this  it  pressed 
upon  the  bed-clothes  just  as  an  actual 
material  prc^^ence  would  have  done. 
We  asked  nim  if  he  had  been  a  medium 
when  on  earth,  and  a  distinct  voice, 
audible  to  both  of  us,  said  in  answer, 
*  My  power  was  that  of  a  mesmerist, 
but  all-misunderstood  by  those  about 
me;  my  biographers  have  even  done 
me  injustice;  but  I  care  not  for  the  un- 
truths of  earth.'  Both  my  wife  and  my- 
self were  by  this  time  so  impressed  by 
such  Btarthng  and  almost  terribly  real 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  one  who 


was  no  way  related  to  ns,  that  for  a  few 

moments  all  power  of  utterance  seemed 
to  hare  left  na.  We  were,  however^ 
soon  recalled  to  ourselves  by  a  hand 
being  placed  on  our  heads,  and  she, 
seizing  my  hands  in  hers,  held  them  up, 
saying,  *  Dear  Spirit  I  will  you  be  one 
of  my  guardian  angels — watch  over  tne 
with  my  father — teaeh  me  what  yon 
would  have  me  do,  and  make  me  thank- 
ful to  God  for  all  His  mercies  Our 
hands  were  clasped  by  a  hand,  and  her 
left  hand  was  gently  separated  from 
mine,  and  a  ring,  which  was  the  signet- 
ring  of  my  father-in-law,  was  placed  on 
her  third  finger.  This  ring  was  pre- 
viously in  the  room,  but  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  twelve  feet  from  where  the 
bed  stood.  ^  Good-night,  dear  ones^  and 
God  bless  you,^  was  then  audibly 
spoken,  and  simultaneously  with  the 
sound  came  three  wafts  of  perfume,  so 
delicious  that  we  both  exclaimed,  *  How 
truly  wonderful ! ' 

Most  wonderful  indeed  I  and  en- 
tirely corroborative  of  the  statement 
of  the  venerable  Aobrey :  "  At 
Cirencester,  5th  March  1670,  was  an 
apparition.  Being  demanded  whe- 
ther good  spirit  or  bad,  made  no 
answer,  but  instantly  disappeared 
with  a  cQrioQ8  perfume  and  a  melodi- 
ous twang.*'  Great  is  the  force  of  , 
affinity  I  Like  will  to  like ;  and  on 
that  principle  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  ghost  of  Cagliostro  should  have 
paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Home.  Oagliostro 
was,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
impudent  qnack  of  his  day.  The  story 
of  his  life  is  one  unbroken  record  of 
audacious  swindling.  He  was  thief, 
vagabond,  and  coiner.  He  professed 
to  have  the  secret  of  the  Elixir  Yitie, 
and  the  art  of  transmuting  the  baser 
metals  into  gold.  As  a  thanmatnr- 
giijt  and  theosopher  he  gave  out  that 
he  could  summon  spirit<«.  He  was  an 
accomplice  in  the  famous  plot  of  the 
Diamond  Necklace,  in  connection 
with  which  Oardinal  Kohan  cut  so 
ridicnlons  a  figure.  He  was  driven 
in  disgrace  from  every  country  in 
Europe  which  be  polluted  with  his 
presence;  and  at  length,  in  1795, 
closed  a  life  of  debauchery  and  frau<l 
in  a  Roman  prison.  It  is  charitable 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Home  was  not 
aware  of  those  parti oalars  touching 
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the  mandane  life  of  his  spiritnal 
Tisitor,  else  he  would  have  hesitated 
to  proclaim  his  intimaoy  with  the 
gbo«t  of  snoh  a  sooandrel,  and  would 
bare  peremptorily  desired  it  for  the 
fQtare  to  ab^^tain  from  violating  the 
ssDCtity  of  his  nnptial  chamber.  If 
be  had  aoy  option  in  the  choice  of 
a  familiar  spirit.,  he  might  have 
foaod  a  mnch  more  sni table  one  by 
coDsohing  the  pages  of  Shakespeare.  • 
One  of  the  characters  in  the  play  of 
Henry  VL  is  a  certain  Hume^  who 
does  a  stroke  of  trade  by  assisting 
Margery  Jourdain  the  witch,  and 
R<>ger  Bolinbroke  the  conjuror,  in 
evoking  a  spirit  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  the  Daohess  of  Gloster. 
Possibly  he  may  have  been  a  pro- 
genitor of  our  immaculate  Daniel, 
ac  all  events  there  is  a  strange,  clan- 
nish resemblance  in  their  speech, 
thought,  and  method  of  replenish- 
ing the  excheqner. 

**inffiM.  —  This  bare  tbey  pramiMd,  —  to 
sbow  yonr  bighneaB 
A  spirit  raised  trom  depth  of  under  groand. 
Hut  shall  make  aiuwer  to  rach  qnettioDS 
Ab  by  yoor  Oiace  shiUl  be  propounaed  hizn. 
Z>ife&.— It  is  enough:  TU  think  upon  the 
qneations : 

When  ftom  St  Albui*s  we  do  make  retnrn, 
We*ll  see  Ihose  thtngsl  effected  to  tbe  ftilL 
Here,   Hume,    take    this    reward;  make 

merry,  man, 
With   thy  oonfedentes   in    thla  weighty 

caue.** 

Under  the  guidance  and  tuition 
of  Cliff liostro  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  the  nature  of  the  manifes- 
tations took  place.  Tables  not  only 
danced  and  expanded  their  maho- 
prany  claws  after  the  fashion  of  the 
feline  tribe,  but  soared  into  the  air. 
Mr.  Home  also  became  preternatn- 
rally  gassy.  He  bcj^  to  float  about 
the  room,  after  the  lights  had  been 
put  OQt,  with  tbe  ease  and  precision 
of  a  Leotard,  and  the  astonished 
spectators  dimly  descried  his  figure 
horizontally  extended  beneath  the 
ceiling,  like  a  stuffed  alligator  sus- 

??nded  in  an  apothecary's  shop, 
he  mode  of  operation,  «as  described 
by  an  eyewitness,  was  rather  pecu- 
liar: — 

"Mr.  Home  was  seated  next  the  win- 
dow. Through  the  semi-darkness  his 
head  was  dioily  visible  against  the  eoi^ 


tains,  and  his  hands  might  be  seen  in  a 
faint  white  heap  before  hi  m.  Presently 
he  said,  in  a  quiet  voice,  '  My  chair  is 
moving — I'm  off  the  ground--don't  no- 
tice rne — ^talk  of  Bomething  else,'  or 
words  to  that  eflfect  It  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  the  curiosity,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  more  serious  feeling, 
which  these  few  words  awakened;  but 
we  talked,  incoherently  enough,  upon 
some  indifferent  topic.  I  was  sitting' 
nearly  opposite  to  Mr.  Home,  and  I  saw  ^ 
his  hands  disappear  from  the  table,  and 
his  head  vanish  into  the  deep  shadow 
beyond.  In  a  moment  or  two  more  he 
spoke  again.  This  time  his  voice  was 
in  the  air  above  our  heads.  He  had 
risen  from  his  chair  to  a  height  of  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  As  he 
ascended  higher  he  described  his  posi-  ^ 
tion  as  at  first  perpendicular,  and  after- 
wards horizontal.  He  said  he  felt  as  if 
he  had  been  turned  in  the  gentlest 
manner,  as  a  child  is  turned  in  the 
arms  of  a  nurse.  In  a  moment  or  two 
he  told  us  that  he  was  going  to  pass 
across  the  window,  against  the  grey 
silvery  light  of  which  he  would  be  visi- 
ble. We  watched  in  profound  silence, 
and  saw  his  figure  pass  from  one  side  of 
the  window  to  the  other,  feet  foremost, 
lying  horizontally  in  the  air.  He  spoke 
to  us  as  he  passed,  and  told  us  that  he  . 
would  turn  the  reverse  way,  and  recross 
the  window ;  which  he  did.  His  own  i 
tranquil  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
what  seemed  from  below  a  situation  of 
the  most  novel  peril,  gave  coofidence 
to  everybody  else;  but  with  the  strong- 
est' nerves  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
conscious  of  a  certain  sensation  of  fear 
or  awe.  He  hovered  round  the  circle 
for  several  minutes,  and  passed,  this 
time  per|>endicularly,  over  our  heads. 
I  heard  his  voice  behind  me  in  the  air, 
and  felt  something  lightly  brush  my 
chair.  It  was  his  foo^  which  he  gave 
me  leave  to  touch.  Turning  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  on  the  top  the 
cnair,  I  placed  my  hand  gently  upon  it, 
when  he  uttered  a  cry  of  pain,  and  the 
foot  was  withdrawn  quickly  with  a  pal- 
pable shudder.  It  was  evidently  not 
resting  on  the  chair,  but  floating,  and 
it  sprang  from  the  touch  as  a  bird 
would.  He  now  passed  over  to  the 
furthest  extremity  of  the  room,  and  we 
could  judge  by  his  voice  of  the  altitude 
and  distance  he  had  attained.  He  had 
reached  the  ceiling,  upon  which  he 
made  a  slight  mark,  and  soon  after- 
wards descended  and  resumed  his  place 
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at  tlie  table.  An  beident  'which  oo- 
carred  during  this  aerial  passage,  and  im- 
parted a  strange  solemnity  to  it,  was  that 
the  aecordion,  which  we  supposed  to 
be  on  the  ground  under  the  window 
olo9e  to  us,  played  a  strain  of  wild  pa- 
thos in  the  air  from  the  most  distant 
corner  in  the  room.*' 

At  other  tSances^  sprigs  of  gera- 
nium and  Terbena  were  liberally 
distributed  by  spiritual  bands  to 
the  company.  Mr.  Home  became 
a  sort  of  Roman  candle,  emitting 
fiery  balls;  and  on  one  occasion- a 
locnlar  spirit  took  the  nojustifiable 
liberty  of  purloining  a  tumbler  of 
brandy-and -water  which  a  thirsty 
believer  was  in  the  very  act  of  im- 
bibing. 

In  justice  to  the  Davenports  we 
ought  to  state  that  their  supfiorters 
claim  for  them  the  possession  of 
powers  equally  extraordinary.  Dr. 
Nichols  gives  the  following  narra- 
tive of  phenomena  which  were  ob- 
served at  Bnffiilo 

<*The  room  was  not  darkened,  only 
obscured  to  a  pleasant  twilight  After 
several  of  the  usual  vphenomena  were 
exhibited,  the  two  boys  were  raised 
from  their  chairs^  carried  across  the 
room,  and  held  up  with  their  head» 
downtoards  before  a  window.  *We 
distinctly  saw,'  says  an  eyewitness, 
(Query — Randf)  *two  gigantic  hands 
attached  to  about  three-finhs  of  a  mon- 
strous arm;  and  those  hands  grasped 
the  ankles  of  the  two  boys,  and  thus 
held  the  lads,  heels  up  an<i  heads  down- 
ward, before  the  window ;  now  raisins, 
now  lowering  them,  till  their  heads 
bade  fair  to  make  acquaintance  with 
the  carpet  on  the  floor!  This  curious 
but  assuredly  not  dignified  exhibition 
was  several  times  repeated,  and  was 
plainly  seen  by  every  person  present. 
Amoo^  these  persons  was  an  eminent 
physician.  Dr.  filanchard,  then  of  Buf- 
flalo,  now  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  who  was 
sitting  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  Elisa- 
beth Davenport;  and  all  present  saw  an 
immense  arm,  attached  to  no  apparent 
body— growing,  as  it  were,  out  of  space 
— glide  along  near  the  floor,  till  it 
reached  around  Dr.  Blanchard's  chair, 
when  the  hand  grasped  the  lower  back 
round  of  Elizabeth's  chair,  raided  it 
from  the  floor  with  the  child  upon  it, 
balanced  it,  and  then  raised  it  lo  the 


ceiling.  The  chair  and  child  remained 
in  the  air,  without  contact  with  any 
person  or  thing,  for  a  space  of  time 
estimated  to  be  a  minute,  and  then  de- 
scended gradually  to  the  place  it  fint 
occupied.* 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Home,  who,  by 
his  own  account,  has  moved  in  the 
very  highest  circles  of  European 
society,  and  been  received  with 
marked  distinction  at  more  than 
one  Imperial  Court,  may  be  shocked 
at  finding  his  spiritual  ezhibitions 
classed  in  the  same  category  with 
the  more  robustious  demonstrations 
of  the  Davenports.  There  are  ranks 
and  grades  even  among  magicians. 
Arbaces,  the  Egyptian,  viewed  with 
scorn  the  infernal  concoctions  of  the 
witch  of  Vesuvius.  Bacon  regarded 
Bungay  as  a  mountebank,  and  hated 
him  with  an  intensity  which  only 
a  conjuror  could  feel.  Richard 
Graham,  who,  in  the  reign  of  King 
James,  was  "worried  and  burnt  at 
the  Gross  of  Edinburgh,**  as  a  no- 
tour and  known  necromaooer,  aoe 
common  abuser  of  the  people,"  had 
for  some  years  been  noted  as  a  pro- 
minent licentiate  of  the  deviPs  me- 
dical college.  He  confessed  to  be 
familiar  with  spirits,  but  regarded 
common  witchcraft  as  a  mean  and 
despicable  thing,  and  wonld  bold 
no  communication  with  the  Bessie 
Dunlops  and  Eupham  MOalyeans 
of  the  day.  But  we  cannot  afford 
to  recognise  any  such  nice  distinc- 
tions. The  miracles  of  the  Daven- 
ports and  of  Mr.  Home  are  snbutan- 
tially  the  same;  and  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  one  are  mere  feats 
of  Jugglery  and  legerdemain,  tbe 
credit  of  the  other  is  overthrown. 

The  accounts  which  we  have  in- 
serted of  their  several  performanoes 
— exclusive  of  their  own  statementa, 
which  are  of  course  worthless  as  tes- 
timony— are  taken  from  their  own 
publications  and  those  of  their  oon- 
federates;  are  usually  transcripts 
of  letters  n^hich  appeared  from  tinae 
to  time  in  the  newspapers;  and, 
when  anthenticated  by  known  sig- 
natures, may  be  regarded  as  tbe 
evidence  of  believers.  But  there  is 
a  vast  deal  of  opinionative  teati- 
ujony  on  tbe  other  side,  though  no 
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one  has  felt  snffioient  interest  in  the 
sabject  to  take  the  pains  to  collect  it 
lonDmerable  letters  have  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals, 
from  individaalB  who  have  attended 
the  UaticeB  of  the  oonjarors,  and 
bare  satisfied  themseWes  that  the 
so-caUed  manifestations  are  based 
upon  impndent  imposture.  The 
so-called  spiritnal  oommonioations, 
▼hether  made  by  rappings  or 
tfaroogh  mediums,  have  been  child- 
ish and  nnsatisfactory  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  the  ghosts  appear,  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  to 
bare  lost  not  only  their  memories, 
bat  sach  amoant  of  edncation  as 
they  had  received  in  their  former 
state  of  existence. 

Conjuring  tricks  are  no  novelty. 
They  are  common  to  every  country ; 
and,  through  the  exercise  of  ingen* 
nity,  they  may  doubtless  be  inde- 
finitely multiplied.  We  have  all 
beard  of  such  jugglers  as  Hermann 
Boaz,  who,  some  forty  years  ago, 
electrified  the  last  generation  by  his 
performances;  and  we  should  be 
extremely  puzzled  if  called  upon  to 
explain  the  method  of  some  of  the 
ingenious  deceptions  practised  by 
Hoadin  or  Anderson.  When,  there- 
fore, fellows  like  the  Davenports 
perambulate  the  country  with  an 
apparatus,  and  a  conjuring-box  of 
peculiar  and  suspicions  construc- 
tion, we  expect  to  be  favoured  with 
aome  extraordinary  feats  of  legerde- 
miun,  which  shall  entirely  baffle 
oar  comprehension;  for  the  essence 
of  conjuring  is,  that  the  performer 
Hhall  be  able  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  s{>ectators.  His  whole 
art  consist)  in  producing  illusions; 
and  if  he  fails  in  doing  that,  he  is 
Dot  worthy  of  the  name  of  coiguror. 
If  M.  Hondin,  instead  of  honestly 
confessing  that  he  produced  his  ef- 
focts  through  sleight-of-hand,  had 
claimed  to  be  favoured  with  super- 
natoral  assistance,  and  to  be  able, 
through  magic,  to  perform  miracles, 
be  wonld  at  this  moment  have 
ranked  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  credulous  than  Mr.  Daniel  Dung- 
las  Homci  and  have  utterly  eclipsed 


the  light  of  such  ndnor  luminaries 
as  the  Davenports.  To  maintain 
that  we  are  bound  to  adopt  the 
theory  of  preternatural  agency  in 
every  case  which  baffles  our  indivi- 
dual or  collective  powers  of  explana- 
tion, is  fiimply  the  argument  of  an 
idiot  Kor  is  it  mnch  more  rational 
to  assume  that  there  must  be  mys- 
terious or  occult  forces  at  work  to 
produce  certain  phenomena,  seeing 
that  common  observation  and  ex- 
perience demonstrate  that  decep- 
tions, which  are  the  mere  results  of 
manual  dexterity,  may  be  practised 
with  success  upon  the  shrewdest 
and  most  observant  of  numkind. 
The  juggleries  connected  with  the 
speaking  heads  and  magic  mirrors 
— ^the  favourite  utensils  of  the  im- 
postors of  the  middle  age^liave 
long  ago  been  exposed;  and  yet 
they  were  as  firmly  believed  by  tlie 
credulous  of  those  times  to  be  ne- 
cromantic creations,  as  are  the  ap- 
paritions of  spiritnal  hands  by  the 
gaping  multitude  who  contribute 
to  the  coffers  of  Mr.  Home. 

It  rather  surprises  us  that  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  testify  to 
having  seen  and  handled  these  ap- 
paritions, have  never  subjected  them 
to  an  experiment  which  would  have 
given  ns  some  insight  into  their  real 
nature.  They  are  palpable,  for  we 
are  told  by  many  that  they  have 
felt  them  manipulating  their  knees 
and  taking  liberties  with  their  per- 
sons. They  are  said  to  be  soft, 
fleshy,  and  life-like— very  different 
from  the  old  apparitions,  which 
were  visible,  but  seldom  tangible. 
They  can,  we  are  told,  twitch  tam- 
bourines, and  such  articles  as  form 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  modem 
necromancer,  from  the  grasp  of 
spectators,  urdm  they  a/rt  very  tight- 
ly heldy  in  which  case  they  fail; 
so  that  these  mysterious  agents  are 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws 
which  regulate  human  bodies.  If 
so,  they  must  be  impressible;  and 
we  marvel  greatly  that  it  has  occur- 
red to  no  ooe  to  117  what  effect 
might  be  produced  by  a  stab  of  a 
ne^le  or  a  bodkin.    Most  signifi- 
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cant  Is  the  phrase,  Bern  aeu  tetigiiti,  ment  by  adopting  the  oonoloaion  of 
The  ancient  deities,  according  to  the  savage,  who,  when  any  wonder- 
Homer,  were  vnlnerable;  for  he  fhl  object  is  presented  for  the  fint 
tell  ns  that  Mars  bellowed  -and  time  to  his  view,  pronounces  it  to 
Yenns  whimpered  when  wounded  be  the  work  of  magic.  Having 
by  a  mortal  weapon.  Bat  the  declared  themselves  of  this  faith, 
shades  of  the  departed  were  im-  they  become  rampant  champions  of 
passive,  or  yielded  like  smoke  be-  spiritnalism,  and  denoanoe  as  Sad- 
fore  a  well-directed  blow;  and  that  ducees,  materialists,  and  nnbe- 
qnick-witted  fellow,  Marcellns,  hit  lievers,  all  the  rest  of  mankind  who 
npon  the  trne  test  when  he  pro-  refose  to  believe  in  the  divine 
posed  to  strike  kt  the  ghost  of  Ham-  mission  of  Home  or  the  Davenports, 
let^s  father  with  bis  partisan.  We  That  is  scarcely  fair.  The  qnestioa 
now  beg  to  offer  a  suggestion  which,  of  spiritnal  agency  is  qoite  apart 
if  acted  on,  will  go  far  to  solve  all  from  the  pretensions  of  any  indi- 
donbts  as  to  the  real  nature  of  those  vidnal  mountebank  or  charlataD. 
apparitions.  The  poniard  may  No  part  of  the  Christian  revelation 
possibly  be  regarded  as  a  weapon  warrants  us  in  maintaining  that 
too  dangerous  to  be  used  in  such  the  powers  of  darkness  may  not 
experiments;  but  that  objection  can  still  be  permitted  to  exercise  a  bane- 
hardly  apply  to  fish-hooks,  which  fnl  and  unholy  influence;  and  the 
are  light,  bandy,  and  withal  com-  Saviour  himself  vouchsafed  to  warn 
paratively  innocuous.  Let  each  man  His  followers  of  such  a  danger  in 
who  is  in^ed  to  attend  a  siatiee  these  memorable  words— If  any 
procure  some  half-dozen  bait-hooks,  man  shall  say  to  you,  Lo,  here  is 
of  a  size  large  enough  to  hold  a  Christ;  or,  Lo,  he  is  there;  believe 
grilse,  tied  on  half  a  yard  of  gimp,  him  not.  For  false  Christs  and 
which  we  recommend  in  preference  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall 
to  gut  as  less  likely  to  yield  to  sliow  signs  and  wonders,  to  seduce, 
scissors.  Let  him  be  on  the  alert;  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect 
and,  whenever  he  feels  a  hand  be-  But  take  ye  heed:  behold,  I  have 
Death  the  table  pottering  with  his  foretold  you  all  thing:*."  Kor  is 
knees,  or  taking  any  other  kind  of  there  any  mystical  meaning,  but  a 
liberty,  let  him  strike  smartly  and  clear  intimation  of  spiritual  danger, 
at  once,  taking  care  to  keep  a  tight  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
hold  of  the  other  end  of  the  line.  Ephesians :  ^*  Pat  on  the  whole  arm- 
If  he  attends  to  these  directions,  we  our  of  GKhI,  that  ye  may  be  able  to 
venture  to  promise  him  as  delect-  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  deviL 
able  sport  as  was  ever  enjoyed  by  For  we  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and 
an  angler — ^always  supposing  that  blood,  but  against  principalitiesi 
the  fish  are  in  a  biting  humour,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers 
which  cannot,  however,  be  reli  d  of  the  darkness  of  this  world, 
on,  unless  the  tackle  is  carefully  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
concealed.  .  places.^'  And  again,  in  the  Epistle 
After  what  we  have  said,  we  to  the  Corinthians,  we  are  warned 
need  hardly  reiterate  our  con  vie-  against  false  apostles,  deceitful 
tion  that  the  so-called  mautfesta-  workers,  transforming  themselves 
tions  are  the  mere  tricks  of  impos-  into  the  apostles  of  Christ.  And 
tors  —  unquestionably  ingeniously  no  marvel ;  for  Satan  himself  is 
devised,  bat  not  produced  by  any  transformed  into  an  angel  of  light.^ 
kind  of  supernatural  agency.  But  Sorcery,  and  demoniac  posses- 
many  estimable  people  think  other-  sion,  implying  the  direct  agency  ot 
wise.  They  have  witnessed  certain  evil  spirits,  are  repeatedly  noticed 
exhibitions  which  they  cannot  ex-  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  and 
plain  upon  ordinary  principles,  and  we  are  told  that,  at  Ephesua,  many 
they  escape  from  their  bewilder-  which  used  curious  arts,  brought 
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their  books  together,  and  bnrned 
them  befoie  all  men;"  thereby 
testi^isg  that  saoh  practices  were 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  religion.  Indeed, 
throagbout  the  Tibole  Bible,  no  sin 
is  more  severely  and  emphatically 
denoQDced  than  that  of  holding 
traffic  or  commanion  with  familiar 
spirits;  and  whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  credulity  of  oor  ancestors^ 
as  evinced  by  their  notable  prose- 
codoos  of  witches,  they  had  soffi* 
eieot  warrant  for  ponishing  the 
crime  if  the  ffuilt  could  be  clearly 
established.  We  pernse  with  horror 
and  repngnaooe  the  old  Justiciary 
and  Presbytery  records  of  Scotland, 
filled  as  they  are  with  accounts  of 
witch  -  trials  usually  terminating 
with  an  intimation  that  the  unfor- 
tunate accused  were  convictt^, 
strangled,  or  burnt  at  the  stake — 
because  we  cannot  bring  onrselvea 
to  believe  that  they  were  really 
guilty  of  the  practices  set  forth  in 
such  solemn  yet  grotesque  detail. 
We  do  not  believe,  for  example, 
that  Marjory  Mutch,  having  an  ill- 
will  against  William  Smith  in  Tar^ 
sherhili,  came  to  his  plough  and  be- 
witched the  oxen,  so  that  'Hhey 
instantly  ran  all  wood  (mad),  brak 
the  pleuch,  twa  whereof  ran  over 
the  hills  to  Deer,  and  other  twa 
thereof  up  Ithan  side,  whilk  could 
never  be  tane  nor  apprehendit 
again  or  that  she  destroyed  much 
cattle,  laid  sickness  on  many  per- 
sona, and  attended,  all  the  witch 
conventions  of  the  district  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  delinquency  of 
Janet  Wishart,  accused  of  havjng 
laid,  in  revenge  for  the  refusal  oifa 
loan,  a  diHnwif  illness  upon  James 
Low,  stabler,  whereby  he  "melted 
away  like  ane  burning  candle,"  till 
he  died.  We  do  not  believe  — 
though  we  have  her  own  distinct 
confession  to  that  effect  —  that 
Agnes  Sampson,  in  company  wich 
upwards  of  a  hundred  witches,  met 
the  devil  in  the  kirk  of  North  Ber- 
wick, who  appeared  in  the  pulpit 
like  *^  ane  meikie  black  man,''  called 
over  the  infernal  roll,  and  received 


a  monstrous  homage.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  devil  gave  instruc- 
tions to  the  witches  for  preparing  a 
waxen  image  of  King  Jaines  to  un- 
dergo a  sympathetic  roasting,  or 
for  raising  storms  to  drown  the 
Queen  on  her  way  from  Denmark  — 
or  that  Thomas  Lees  and  his  company 
went  at  midnight  of  Hallow-e'en  to 
the  market  and  fish  crosses  of 
Aberdeen,  with  the  devil  play- 
ing before  them,  and  were  there  trans- 
formed, some  as  hares,  some  as  cats, 
some  in  other  likenesses,  and  all 
danced  about  the  two  crosses  and 
the  meal- market  a  long  space  of 
time.  These  trials  were  all  re- 
gularly, conducted;  but  even  the 
most  complete  train  of  evidence 
fails  to  make  us  believe  in  such 
monstrosities ;  and  we  regard  the 
execution  of  the  accused  persons  as 
so  many  acts*  of  judicial  murder. 
We  believe  those  per8#Ds  to  have 
been  innocent,  not  on  the  atreogth  of 
exculpatory  evidence,  but  because 
we  hold  it  utterly  impossible  that 
such  crimes  could  have  been  com- 
mitted. That  is  the  general  de- 
cision. But  these  new  manifesta; 
Uons,  if  produced,  as  their  authors 
and  abettors  maintain,  by  spiritual 
agency,  must  open  up  the  question 
anew.  Those  who  profess  to  work 
miracles  mider  the  influence  and 
direction  of  the  spirits  of  Oagliostro 
the  swindler,  and  Henry  Morgan 
the  pirate,  are,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, on  a  level  with  the  worst  of 
the  wretches  who,  towards  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  con- 
demned to  death  for  their  unholy 
practices;  and  those  who  counten- 
ance their  proceedings  and  frequent 
their  s6anc€$  for  revelations,  are  par- 
takers in  the  common  crime.  ' 

The  delusion  which  affects  many 
people,  who,  while  professing  to  be 
Christians,  are  yet  countenanc- 
ing arts  which  Christianity  emphati- 
cally condemns,  is  indeed  fearful. 
They  believe  that  they  are  permit- 
ted to  receive  messages  from  their 
departed  friends  —  to  hear  their 
voices  —  nay,  to  feel  their  very 
hands,  unohilled  by  the  damp  of 
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the  grave ;  and  they  talk  and  write 
of  Uiese  things  as  affording  them 
unspeakable  comfort  and  consola- 
tion. For  such  a  doctrine  as  that 
there  is  no  warrant  in  the  word  of 
God.  I  shall  go  to  him,"  s^d 
David  when  he  lost  his  child,  '^bat 
he  shall  not  retam  to  me!'*  We 
may  trust  with  humble  faith  that 
'tbe  spirits  of  the  righteoos  who 
.have  departed  this  life  are  in  para- 
dise, waiting  for  the  day  of  judg- 
ment; but  we  shall  never  hear  nor 
see  them  again  until  we  also  have 
left  this  tenement  of  flesh,  and 
passed  into  the  life  beyond.  There 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  over  the 
bridge  that  spans  that  gulf  there  is 
no  possibility  of  returning.  With 
the  last  breath,  drawn  by  a  man,  all 
his  connection  with  the  world  and 
with  his  kindred  must  bease.  Then 
shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

]f,  therefore,  there  be  any- 
thing in  those  manifestations,  beyond 
frand,  juggling,  and  deceit  —  if 
those  who  frequent  and  counten- 
ance them  are  not  merely  the  dupes 
of  clever  impostors,  acting  with 
great  subtlety  upon  that  love  of 
the  marvellous  which  is  so  easily 
converted  into  a  morbid  affection 
of  the  fancy  —  what  other  oouoln- 
sion  can  we  form  than  this,  that 
evil  spirits  are  permitted  to  delude 
the  nnwary,  and,  by  the  exhibition 
of  false  miracles,  to  draw  them 
away  from  that  pure  and  holy  faith, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  sal- 
vation? Is  it  not,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  significant  that  the  persons 
who  claim  to  have  possession  of 
this  m}(*aculous  power,  and  to  be 
able  to  work  such  wonders,  should 
profess  to  derive  that  power  from 
intercourse  with  tbe  spirits  of  swin- 
dlers, rufi^ans,  and  malefactors?  A 
more  tainted  •  source  of  inspiration 


can  hardly  be  imagined.  Truly  tiie 
fiend,  if  he  has  aoy  direct  hand  in  this 
business,  is  operating  through  most 
worthy  agents  I 

There  is  but  one  revelation  given 
by  God  to  -roan;  and  they  who 
seek  for  another,  voluntarily  sur- 
render themselves  to  delusion,  and 
court  the  approaches  of  the  temp- 
ter. It  matters  not  whether  the 
manifestations  be  real  or  pretend- 
ed. If  [the  former,  those  who  seek 
for  and  solicit  them  are  dabbling  in  a 
forbidden  art;  if  the  latter,  they 
are  miserably  duped.  We  state  the 
alternative,  because,  by  their  own 
confession,  many  persons  have  a 
sincere  belief  in  the  miraculous 
pretensions  of  Mr.  Home,  and  some 
profess  to  have  derived  spiritual 
edification  from  the  gymnaatio  ex- 
ercisers of  the  Davenports.  They 
bellsve  that  spirits  are  made  to 
come  and  go,  that  the  portals  of  the 
grave  are  opened,  and  that  the 
shades  of  the  departed  reappear, 
for  the  one  evident  object  of  draw- 
ing crowds  to  the  i6anee$  of  the 
conjurors,  'Bnd  so  contributing  to 
their  revenues  I  The  invisible 
world  is  m^de  the  subject  of  specu- 
lation, and  ghosts  condeeoend  to 
exhibit  for  the  benefit  of  Yankee 
showmen  I 

If  the  amiable  but  deluded  per- 
sons who  have  entered  upon  this 
course  of  sin  and  folly  are  obstin- 
ate in  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
remonstrances  of  reason  and  reli- 
gion —  if  they  should  still  persist  in 
consulting  oracles  more  impure  and 
fidlacions  than  those  of  the  Pagan 
tlm^  —  if  they  are  determined  ti> 
set  the  dictates  of  Christianity  at 
defiance,  and  consort  with  questif»i- 
able  characters,  who  vaunt  of  their 
intimacy  with  fisuniliar  spirits,  — 
then  their  case  indeed  is  hopeless; 
and  their  sentence  is  written  in  the 
words — "  Ephradc  is  joined  to  his 
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Trb  foundation  of  a  college  for  the  ledginent  of  bis  serTi'ces  (do  doubt 

perpetual  celebration  of  diyine  sery-  besides  other  more  substantial  paj- 

ice,  and  for  the  education  of  youth,  ment),  a  patent  of  nobility  and  a 

had   been,    almost  from  boyhood,  grant  of  arms — per  chevron  gnles 

a  favourite  project  of  Henry  YI.   A  and  sable,  three  hey9^  or.  Arms 

king  at  nine  months  old,  he  was  were  also  assigned  to  the  college; 

neTerthelesB    kept    under    tutors  a  field  of  sable,  the  pennanency  of 

and    governors   with    more   than  which  colour  might  be  an  ausnry 

ordinary  strictness.   This  had,  no  of  its  duration;    the  white  lilies 

doubt,  mnch  influence  on'  his  fntnre  blazoned  upon  it  (typical  also  of 

character :  Henry  of  Windsor  grew  the  Virgin)  should  represent  the 
up  a  scholar  and  a  devotee,  ivery     bright  flowers  redolent  of  all  the 

unlike   the    warlike    Plantagenets  sciences**  which  were   to  spring 

from  whom  he   sprang.     Trained  there;  while,  in  order  *'to  impart 

under  his  ancle,  'Cardinal  Beaafort,  somewhat  of   royal    dignity** — so 

bishop  of  Winchester,  he  had  been  the  grant  >an — the  fleur-de-lys — 

a  frequent  visitor   at  Wykeham's  ^*flo9  Francarum** — and    the  leo- 

College  in  that  city ;  and  this  he  pard  passant  of  England  were  to  be 

made  the  model  for  his  own  future  borne  in  chief, 
foundation.   As  soon  as  lie  foand      Workmen,  horses,  and  carriages 

hiooaelf  a  king  in  something  more  were  impressed  under  royal  war- 

than   in   name,   he  lust  no  time  rant,  and  within  two  years  the  new 

in  carrying  out  his  lohg-cberi9he<l  bnildings  were  in  a  safficiently  for- 

idea,    in  1441,  the  nineteenth  year  ward  state  to  receive  their  first  oc- 

of  his  age  and  reign,  he  granted  oupants.   In  1448,  William  of  Wayn- 

his  first  charter  of  foundation  to  flete,  who  had  already  been  master 

The  £jng*s  College  of  our  Lady  at  Winchester  for  eleven  years,  mi- 
st £ton  beside  Wyndsor:*'  having  grated,  no  doubt  at  the  King*s  re- 
previously  purchased  the  advowson  quest,  to  Eton  as  the  first  prOvost. 
of  the  old  parish  church  of  Eton  The  provost  originally  named,  in- 
fer the  purpose  of  making  it  the  deed,  was  Henry  Sever  (afterwards 
chapel  of  his  new  society.  In  the  warden  of  Merton  College);  but 
same  year  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  beyond  a  grant  of  two  hogsheads 
the  new  buildings,  which  were  of  ^'red  Gascon  wine'*  from  the 
ordered  to  be  of  *Mhe  hard  stone  Kins,  he  seems  niever  to  have  en- 
of  Kent,'*   and  of  other  materiid  tered  upon  the  duties  or  the  privi- 

the  most  substantial  and  the  .best  leges  of  the  office.    With  Wayn- 

abiding.*'   Architects,  in  those  days,  flete  came  five  fellows  and  (appar- 

were  most  commonly  found  among  ently)  four  olerlra.  and  thirty-five 

chnrohmeo :  the  master  of  the  works  scholars,  from  Winchester.  They 

at  £ton  was  Eoger  Keyes,  who  had  were  installed  in  their  new  home  by 

been  warden  of  All  Seals  College,  Thomas  Beckington,  who  had  jasf 

and  bad  saoceasfully  soperintended  been  consecrated  bishop  of  Bath 

the  bnildings  tbere.   Bat  the  wiurden-  and  Wells :  he  celebrated  bis  first 

ship  of  All  Seals  was  not  then  mass  in  the  unfinshed  new  church 

the  dignified    and  lacrative  post  of  St  Mary,  and  afterwards  presid- 

which  it  is  at  present;  for  he  re-  ed  at  an  entertainment  within  the 

signed  it,  at  King  Henry's  reqoest,  college  buildings,  temporarily  fitted 

to   undertake  the  new  charge  at  up  for  the  purpose.     The  Pope's 

Eton.    He  received,  in  acknow-  especial  interest  was  secured  for 
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the  new  foondation.  In  1447  be 
granted  indolgenoos  to  all  who 
should  visit  ^'tbe  OoUege  of  oar 
Lady  of  Eton'*  at  the  coiuiug  feast 
of  the  Assumption ;  and  certain  per- 
sons who  had  been  convicted  of 
high  treason  were  pardoned  by 
King  Henry  on  that  ground. 

The  original  charter  hod  con  tern* 
plated  a  provost,  ten  fellows,  tour 
clerks,  a  schoolmaster,  with  ttjirty-* 
five  scholars  only,  and  six  choris- 
ters. A  subsequent  charter  enlarged 
the  foundation  to  seventy  scholars 
(the  number  still  preserved)  and 
sixteen  choristers.  The  statutable 
number  of  fellows  was  ^not  long 
maintained,  probably  owing  to  a 
deficiency  of  funds ;  they  very  soon 
d(;creased  to  four,  and  have  never 
since  exceeded  seven  in  number. 

The  qualifications  of  the  scholars 
are  set  down  in  the  statutes  nearly 
word  for  word  the  same  as  at  Win- 
chester. They  were  to  be  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  gram- 
mar. They  were  to  be  poor  and  in 
need  of  help,  not  less  than  eight  or 
more  than  ten  years  old,  not  of  ser- 
vile birth  inativi)  or  illegitimate. 
They  were  to  be  chosen,  1st,  irom 
families  who  resided  on  the  college 
estates;  2d,  from  Buckingbamshii-e 
or  Cambridgeshire;  8d,  from  else- 
where within  the  realm.  The  choris- 
ters were  to  be  preferred  in  the  elec* 
tion  of  scholars,  if  found  competent. 
All  were  to  receive  the  first  tonsure 
at  the  proper  age;  and  none  were 
to  remain  in  the  college  after  the 
age  of  eighteen,  unless  their  names 
had  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  suc- 
cession to  the  King's  Oullege,^' 
founded  by  Henry  at  Cambridge  in 
the  same  year.  To  that  founda- 
tion, the  elder  sister  of  Eton  as 
New  College  in  Oxford  is  of  Win- 
ciiester,  they  were  to  move  ofif  by 
seniority,  if  found  qualified,  as  va- 
cancies occurred. 

The  arrangement  of  the  college 
buildings  was  also  very  much  ou 
the  Winchester  model.  The  pro- 
vost, the  fellows,  and  the  head- 
master w^ere  each  to  have  single 
chambers;    the    lower«-master  or 


usher  (pstiarius)^  the  chaplains  and 
clerks,  were  to  be  lodged  two  to- 
gether. All  these  occupied  the 
upper  storey.  The  scholars  were 
located  in  jmoma  on  the  ground 
floor;  and  it  was  speoiuliy  enjoined 
that  no  occupant  of  the  chambers 
above  should  throw  out  wine  or 
beer— or  anything  worse — on  the 
heads  of  the  scholars  below,  in 
each  of  the  boys'  chambers  three 
selected  scholars,  of  ripe  years,  dis- 
cretion, and  learning,  were  to  k^ep 
rule  over  their  companions  and  re- 
port cases  of  misconduct.  All  above 
lourteen  years  old  were  to  sleep  in 
single  beds.  Neither  roasters  nor 
scholars  were  to  indulge  in  any  such 
iikihionable,  vanities  as  **re(i,  green, 
or  white  boots;"  or  to  keep  within 
the  college  precincts  dogs  or  nets  or 
ferrets,  or — what  would  have  seemed 
less  likely— «uy  bears  or  afies,  or 
other  ^^rare  beast,  of  no  profit.*' 
The  master  (in/ormator)  was  to  be 
well  skilled  in  grammar,  a  Master  of 
Arts,  if  such  might  be  conveniently 
had,  and  unmarried.  He  was  to 
have  an  annual  salary  of  tweuty- 
four  marks  (£16)  with  £4,  6s.  8d. 
for  his  commons ;  and  to  sit  at  the 
fellows'  table,  taking  precedence  of 
them  (excepting  the  vice-provost) 
if  he  was  of  superior  degree.  The 
usher  was  to  have  ten  marks  (£d, 
138.  4d.),  with  £3,  Os.  3d.  for  com- 
mons, and  to  me^  with  the  chap- 
lains and  clerks.  Both  were  to 
have  gowns  lurnished  them,  which 
they  were  on  no  account  to  sell  or 
pledge. 

Tne  ties  which  connected  Eton 
with  its  mother  college  of  Win- 
chester were  sought  to  be  strength- 
ened, the  year  after  its  foundation 
— probably  with  some  forecasting 
of  troublous  days  to  come — by 
a  solemn  instrument  of  ailianoe 
known  as  the  Amicabilis  Oou- 
cordia.^'  Beciting  the  common  ob- 
jects and  common  interests  of  the 
two  societies — ''one  in  spirit  and 
intent,  though  divided  in  locality" 
— it  pledges  them  to  a  mutual  de- 
fence ot  each  otlier^s  rights  and  pri- 
vileges, and  an  interchange  of  kindly 
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offices  for  ever — **  mMtna  et  perpe- 
tua  caritea,^  The  obligations  of 
the  bond  have,  perhaps,  never  been 
formallj  claimed;  bnt  we  maj 
fairly  hope  that  it  has  never  been 
brol^en  in  the  spirit. 

The  tronblons  days  soon  came 
for  Eton :  it  suffered  heavily  by 
the  fall  of  its  royal  founder.  Ed- 
ward of  York  had  no  kind  feeling 
for  the  nnrslinff  of  a  Lancastrian 
king.  He  would  have  merged  the 
new  foundation  altogether  in  the 
College  of  St.  George  at  Windsor, 
and  had  obtained  a  bull  to  that 
effect  from  Pius  II.  But  the  pro- 
vost, William  of  Westbury,  made 
an  energetic  and  successful  resist- 
ance, and  in  the  end  the  King  gave 
up  his  intention,  and  the  Bulla 
Uhumis,  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  name  and  existence  of 
Eton  College,  was  annulled  by  the 
succeeding  Pope.  Provost  West- 
bury's  courageous  defence  has  won 
forh  im  the  name  of  the  OamiUus 
of  Eton."  But  the  college  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  estates 
and  revenues,  and  never  regained 
its  original  wealth.  A  letter  of 
Archbishop  Laud^s  speaks  of  this 
crisis  of  its  fortunes  as  an  actual 
"dissolution.**  For  seven  years 
after  the  triumph  of  the  Yorkists 
(1469-1466)  there  was  no  regular 
election  of  scholars  from  Eton  to 
King^s  College;  for  that  also  had 
been  all  but  dissolved  —  aU  the 
scholars,  and  a  great  minority  of 
the  fellows,  having  been  expelled. 

When  times  became  more  settled, 
however,  Eton  grew  and  prospered. 
Provision  had  been  made  in  the 
statutes  for  the  reception  of  other 
boys  for  education  besides  the  sev- 
enty foundation  scholars.  Sons  of 
the  nobility  and  of  "  powerful  per- 
sons, special  friends  or  benefactors 
to  the  college,"  were  directed  to  be 
admitted,  up  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  to  share  the  instruction  in 
grammar  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained so  well  or  so  readily  else- 
where. They  were  to  be  boarded 
and  lodged  within  the  walls,  at  their 
own  expense,  so  as  not  to  be  bur- 

Tou  xcvn. — vo,  Dzcn. 


densome  to  the  college;  but  there 
i^  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they 
paid  for  their  tuition  otherwise 
than  by  voluntary  presents  to  the 
master.  Sometimes  they  lodged  in 
college  and  sometimes  out — prob- 
ably according  to  the  number  re- 
sident. It  seems  that,  as  at  Win- 
chester, there  were  two  classes  of 
boys — genero$orum  Jilii  eommen- 
sales,^^  and  simple  *'  eommensales*^ — 
corresponding  to  the  "gentleman- 
commoner"  and  "commoner"  of 
Oxford ;  the  former  of  higher  social 
rank,  and  probably  paying  more 
for  their  commons,  and  dining  at  a 
separate  table.  The  royal  founder 
plainly  contemplated,  from  the  very 
iirst,  that  a  large  number  of  inde- 
pendent students  would  fk>ck  to  his 
new  college.  By  a  protective  enact- 
ment, which  we  should  now  call 
barbarous  and  illiberal,  he  forbade 
any  school  to  be  opened  within  ten 
miles  of  Eton.  He  also  made  a 
grant  of  all  the  houses,  public  and 
private,  within  the  town  and  parish 
of  Eton,  to  the  provost  and  fellows 
of  t^e  college,  to  serve  as  lodgings 
for  such  scholars  as  should  resort 
there  for  the  teaching  of  the  school, 
or  for  other  persons  having  business 
of  any  kind  with  the  college;  and 
the  inhabitants  were  to  entertain 
no  stranger  but  by  the  provost^s 
permission. 

The  earliest  of  these  original 
"  oppidans"  of  whom  any  personal 
record  is  to  be  found,  is  William 
Paston,  younger  son  of  Sir  John, 
of  Paston  in  Norfolk.  He  was  at 
Eton  as  early  as  1467 ;  and  in  the 
well-known  series  of  the  Paston 
letters,  is  one  from  him — the  earliest 
letter  of  an  Eton  schoolboy  known 
to  be  extant  In  some  points  it  is 
very  like  what  an  Eton  schoolboy's 
letter  might  be  now ;  he  thanks  his 
elder  brother  for  money  which  has 
been  sent  him  from  home — 8d.  to 
buy  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  Ids.  4d. 
to  pay  his  "dame"  ("hostess,"  he 
calls  her)  for  his  board;  also  for 
12  lb.  of  raisins  and  8  lb.  of  figs, 
which,  however,  had  not  yet  arriv- 
ed, but  were  on  their  way  "in  an. 
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other  barge.''  Bnt  the  main  snbjeot 
of  the  letter  ehows  a  more  than 
Etonian  preoocitj.  He  had  fallen 
in  love.  That  of  itself  might  not 
•  be  remarkable;  bnt  the  boy  was 
aotuallj  contemplating  matrimony 
in  the  most  prosaic  and  business- 
like way.  He  had  met  the  object 
of  his  affections  at  her  sister's  wed- 
ding in  Eton,  to  which  he  had  been 
taken  bj  "  mine  hostess,"  on  which 
occasion  the  yonng  lady,  by  her 
mother's  command,  had  *'made 
him  good  cheer."  They  lived, 
when  at  home,  in  London,  in  Bow 
Ohnrchyard.  The  whole  letter  has 
been  more  ihan  once  reprinted, 
bnt  the  conclnsion  is  too  good  not 
to  be  given  here : — 

"  The  name  of  the  daughter  is  Mar- 
garet Alborow.  The  age  of  her  is,  by 
all  likelihood,  18  or  19  years  at  the 
farthest;  and  as  for  the  money  and 
plate,  it  Is  ready  whensoever  she  were 
wedded;  but  as  for  the  livelihood,  I 
trow,  not  till  after  the  mother's  decease ; 
but  I  cannot  tell  you  for  very  certain, 
but  you  may  know  by  inquiring. 

"And  as  for  her  beauty,  judge  you 
that  when  you  see  her,  if  so  be  that 
ye  take  the  labour,  and  epecially  behold 
her  hands;  for  an  if  it  be  as  it  is  told 
me,  she  is  disposed  to  be  thick." 

What  was  the  end  of  this  cau- 
tions romance — ^whether  the  "live- 
lihood" was  not  forthcoming,  or 
whether  the  lady's  hands  tamed 
ont  to  be  too  thick — does  not  appear 
in  the  Paston  chronicles.  It  may 
be  fair  to  say  that  Master  William 
Paston  had  learnt  French  and  poetry 
of  a  foreign  tutor-— one  Earol  Giles, 
a  Lombfu^  —  before  he  went  to 
Eton.  But  if  he  did  not  succeed 
in  his  courtship  better  than  he  did 
in  his  Latin  verses,  he  had  very  little 
chance  of  a  wife. 

As  for  my  coming  from  Eton,  I  lack 
nothing  but  verifying,  which  I  trust  to 
have  with  a  little  continuance. 

Qiuure,  quomodo.  Non  valet  hora,  valet  mora. 
Arbore  Jam  videu  ezemploin ;  non  die  poi- 
■ant 

Omnia  tnpplerl,  wd  tamen  lUa  menu 

And  these  two  verses  aforesaid  be  of 
mine  own  making." 


And  if  Mr.  Clement  Sinyth,  who 
was  then  head-master  of  Eton,  had 
anything  of  the  spirit  of  Keate  or 
Hawtrey,  we  know  what  inevitably 
followed. 

Of  the  early  masters,  the  re- 
cords are  scanty  and  defective. 
Such  lists  as  have  been  preserved 
do  not  correspond,  and  are  more 
or  less  incomplete.  The  fullest 
which  we  have  been  able  to  find 
is  given  by  Ck>le  amongst  his 
MSS. :  it  contains  some  names 
not  included  by  Ackerman  in  that 
which  he  obtained  from  the  collie 
records.  Oole's  list  was  copied 
from  the  papers  of  Dr.  Eichardson, 
master  of  Emmanuel  College,  who, 
as  he  fairly  compluns,  never  gives 
his  authorities;  and  Cole  himself 
is  by  no  means  accurate  in  some 
of  his  own  additions  Waynflete, 
when  he  became  provost,  waa  suc- 
ceeded in  the  mastership  of  the 
school  by  WiDiam  Westbuiy.  The 
names  which  follow  during  the 
next  two  centuries  have  left  little 
other  memorial  behind  them. 
Scarcely  any  held  the  office  longer 
than  for  a  few  years.  Several  ac- 
cepted the  then  more  distinguished 
and  more  lucrative  post  of  head- 
master of  Winchester.  Clement 
Smyth  must  have  been  more  than 
ordinarily  fond  of  change ;  he  waa 
master  of  Eton  from  1468  to  1457, 
when  he  resigned  on  being  elected 
fellow  of  the  college;  afterwards 
he  went  as  head-master  to  Win- 
chester for  two  years,  when  he  came 
back  agam  to  his  desk  at  Eton, 
where  he  taught  for  six  years  more. 
William  Horman  and  Thomas  Erlyo- 
man  exchanged  to  Winchester  also. 

It  was  under  Richard  Cockys,  or 
Ooxe  (1528-1585),  that  the  school 
seems  first  to  have  risen  to  anj 
high  repute.  He  was  chosen  by 
CranmerJ,  as  tutor  to  the  yonng 
King  Edward  YL,  and  some  of  the 
best  English  scholars  were  trained 
under  him  at  Eton.  Walter  Had- 
don,  sQccessively  master  of  Trinity 
Hall,  Cambridge,  and  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  one  of  the  great 
revivers  of  classical  8cholar»h^>  in 
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England,  wu  then  a  scholar  Ton  the 
foundation,  and  one  of  Goxe*8  fit- 
Tooiite  pupils;  he  always  retained 
the  greatest  respect  for  his  early 
teacher,  addressing  him  as  ^'mas- 
ter," whenever  they  met  in  after  life. 
Goxe  was  advanced  to  the  dean- 
ery of  Ohristchurch,  Oxford  (of 
which  sodety  he  had  been  one  [of 
Wolsey*s  original  fellows),  and  is 
recorded,  with  some  feeling  of 
scandal,  to  have  been  the  first  who 
brought  a  wife  to  live  within  the 
walls  of  a  coQegei  He  subsequently 
became  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded at  Eton  by  Nicholas  Udall 
(or  Woodall) — the  best  schoolmas- 
ter and  the  greatest  beater  of  our 
day,"  said  &ddon,  who  probably 
simered  under  him  after  Goxe*s  re- 
signation. Another  of  his  pupils, 
Thomas  Tusser,  author  of  the  *  Hus- 
bandry,' has  left  his  testimony  in  his 
quaint  feshion  to  the  same  efifect — 

"  From  Paurs  I  went,  to  Eton  sent, 
To  learn  itraightways  the  Latin  phrase, 
Where  fifty-three  smpea  given  to  me 

At  once  I  had ; 
For  Iknlt  thns  small,  or  none  at  all. 
It  eame  to  pass  thoa  beat  I  was ; 
See,  Udall,  see,  the  mercy  of  thee 

To  me,  poor  lad  1  *» 

Udall  was  a  good  scholar,  how- 
ever, and  whether  by  means  of  his 
whippings  or  in  spite  of  them, 
raised  me  school  considerably.  He 
combined  with  his  more  serious 
duties,  occasionally,  those  of  stage- 
manager  to  Queen  Mary's  private 
theatrieakL  A  letter  firom  her  Ma- 
jes^  to  her  master  of  the  revels 
recites  that  NichoUs  Udall  "hath 
shown  his  diligence  in  setting  forth 
of  dialogues  and  enterludes  before 
us  iqr  our  regal  disport  and  recrea- 
tion," and  directs  that  such  dresses 
as  he  might  require  in  getting  up 
some  oontNuplated  entertainment  of 
the  kind  should  be  supplied  him  from 
the  royal  wardrobes.  The  last  ac- 
count to  be  found  of  him  leaves  him 
under  a  very  grave  imputation.  He 
was  suspected  of  being  concerned, 
with  two  of  his  scholars,  in  stealing 
the  college  plate.  They  were  examin- 
ed befere  the  counoil,  but  the  result 
does  not  appear.   "He  came  near 


losing  his  place,"  we  are  told,  even 
if  he  did  not  lose  it ;  for  the  year 
of  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
Smyth,  in  some  of  the  lists,  coin- 
cides very  suspiciously  with  the 
date  of  this  transaction. 

It  was  long  befo^  a  head-mas- 
ter of  Eton  found  his  Msition  one 
of  sufficient  dignity  or  profit  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  provision  fer  life, 
still  less  as  a  step  to  ecclesiastical 
preferment  It  was  by  no  means 
the  rule — ^perhaps  it  was  rather  the 
exception — for  those  who  held  the 
office  to  be  in  holy  orders.  Reuben 
Sherwood  (1671)  retired  to  prac- 
tise as  a  physician  at  Bath ;  another 
soon  aft»r,  Thomas  Ridley,  said  to 
have  excelled  in  meliare  Uteratura^ 
was  knighted,  and  became  a  Master 
in  Chancery.  The  custom  of  mar- 
rying, though  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  the  statutes,  gradually  crept 
in  after  the  Reformation.  William 
Barker  (though  omitted  in  most 
lists)  was  certainly  master  in  1649, 
and  had  a  vrife,  which  led  to  some 
remonstrance  —  apparentiy  unsuo- 
cessfuL  It  was  perhaps  the  scandal 
raised  on  this  ground  which  drew 
forth  a  letter  of  explanation  from 
the  vice-provost  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smith,  the  provost,  assuring  him 
that  the  report  "  that  the  master  of 
the  school  is  a  dice-player,"  and 
otherwise  disreputable,  is  untrue. 

Royal  visits  to  Eton,  in  these 
earlier  years,  were  either  few,  or 
have  not  been  publidy  reowded. 
It  is  said  that  Henry  VH  was 
educated  there,  but  the  tradition 
rests  on  the  very  slenderest  foun- 
datioa  Henry  YIIL  paid  a  visit 
there  in  July  1610 ;  when  he  offered 
18s.  4d.  on  the  altar  of  St  Mary,  and 
gave  "  to  the  schoolmaster  and  chil- 
dren 66&  8d." 

The  Reformation  seems  to  have 
worked  no  material  change  at  Eton 
It  escaped  Heniy's  edict  against 
collegiate  establishments  (which,  if 
carr^  into  execution,  would  have 
involved  the  dissolution  of  both 
Eton  and  Winchester)  by  the  death 
of  the  King  befim  the  Aet  had  been 
generally  applied,  and  the  passing 
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of  a  statute  of  exetnption  immedi-  are  chiefly  sapphics  and  elegiacs, 

ately  on  the  accession  of  Edward  commonly  in  the  way  of  acrostics 

YL    It  gave  its  martyrs   to  the  of  the  Queen's  name,  or  forms  of 

Great  Cause  under  Mary.  John  Hul-  welcome — the  word  ^  EliMdb$tha^^ 

Uer  on  Jesus  Green  at  Cambridge,  coming  in  most   conveniently,  as 

Laurence    Saunders    and    Robert  every  schoolboy  win  understand, 

Glover  at  Coventry — ^all  three  fel-  for  tiie  eondusion  of  a  sapphic 

lows  of  King's^ were  burnt  to  stanza.   Here  and  there  some  ingen- 

death  for  their  faith.  uity  has  been  misemployed  in  those 

A  visitation  of  the  college  was  "reversible"    verses,   which  will 

made  under  Elizabeth   by  Arch-  scan  and  constrae  equaUy  wdl  when 

bishop  Parker  and  other  commis-  read  backwards  or  forwards,  and 

sioners.  Sept  1661.    The  oath  of  make  equally  poor  sense  either  way. 

supremacy  was  tendered  to  certain  All  have  the  writers*  name  attadfi- 

of  the  fellows  who  were  suspected  ed.'*'    They  are  a  curious  instance 

of  being  un&vourable  to  the  new  of  what  sort  of  flattery  was  thought 

order  of  thmgs ;  Thomas  Kirton,  most  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the 

John  Ashbrook,  and  Richard  Pratt,  maiden  queen,  and  what  the  popu- 

did  not  appear,  and  were  declared  lar  belief  was  as  to  her  relations  With 

contumacious;  John  Durston  dis-  Robert  Dudley.    There  are  elabo- 

tinctly  refused  to  take  the  oath; —  rate  eulogies  on  both  tiie  brothers, 

and  all  were  removed  from  their  and  fulsome  commendations  of  Ro- 

fellowshipa.   Richard  Brewame,  the  berths  personal  beauty,  which  her 

provost,   after  vainly   challenging  Majesty,  the  writers  hope  and  be- 

the  visitors^  juiisdiction,  resigned  lieve,  will   find  irrenstible.  One 

to  avoid  a  like  sentence.   The  mas-  young  versifier  ransacks  his  dassi- 

ter  at  the  time  was  William  Malim  cal  memory  fw  illustrious  and  lov- 

(who  had  been  previously  master  of  in^  couples  to  whom  he  may  liken 

St  Paul's  School),  and  the  usher's  Ehzabetii  and  Robert    Priam  and 

name  was  Wilkinson.  Hecuba,  Medea  and  Jason,  Hector 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  the  and   Andromache,  are  quoted  in 

plague  was  very  fatal  in  London,  succession ;  but  the  parallel  which 

Queen  Elizabeth  spent  some  days  seems  to  please  him  most,  Is  Venus 

at  Windsor,  accompanied  amongst  stooping  to  Anchises-^e  goddess 

others  by  her  secretary,  Cedl,  and  to  the  m<»rtaL    The  hope  of  the 

the  two  brothers  Dudley.    She  pro-  nation  is,  as  the  poef  s  plain-spoken 

bably  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  at  ^llantry  expresses  it  —  proles 

Eton;  or  at  least  the  scholars  wait-  %mago  Udy    Some  of  the  young 

ed  upMon  her  with  a  literary  ovation,  writers  turn  thdr  loyal  wishes  in  a 

They  presented  her  with  a  manu-  more  prosaic  direction  ^  that  her 

script  volume    of   congratulatory  Majesty  and  all  near  or  dear  to 

Latin  verses,  of  not  very  inferior  her  may  be  preserved  from  the 

quality^,               superior  penman-  plague ;   and,  of  course,  few  are 

ship,  to  what  the  modem  Etonians  without  some  compliment  to  Sliza- 

might  be  likely  to  produce.    They  beth's  own    scholarship.  French 


*  The  volume  (probably  the  original)  extsts  among  the  Rojral  USS.  m  the  Brl- 
tiah  Museum,  12.  A.  zxz.  Ita  title  is  '  jStonenaium  Scholarium  mailme  tritmi- 
phana  Ovatio.*  Here  is  a  specimen  for  curious  readen 

X^ndri  prlmam  Llvorli  ptinui  tequatur,' 

Bt  prlmam  8AtynB  ayllaba  prima  BSda ; 
THAletii  primam  OUvitatU  priina  M^uatur, 

St  prlmam  TAbl  svUaba  prima  BSnd  ; 
BISBldii  primam  Tltanla  prima  stqaature 

Quid  fit  ft  ex  iUiq,  Jtegia  Viigo^  rWe. 

This  produotioa  is  dgned  [Giles]  lletofaer,'*  altarwarda  the  Queen^s  ambassador 
in  RiiMia.  ^od  elsawfaere.  ,  . 
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had  mbre  honour  ai  Eton  in  thOie 
early  times,  it  would  appear,  thati 
in  Mr.  Tarver^s  days;  for  that  lan- 
guage is  reckoned  amongst  the 
royal  accomplishments  almost  upon 
the  same  level  as  Latin  and  Greek: 

"Tarn    bene   qaam.  Oalli    Gallica  Terbs 


The  volume  has  on  the  fly-leaf  an 
introductory  Greek  quatrain,  sign- 
ed with  the  head-master's  name~ 
William  Malim;  and  it  may  be 
fiurly  supposed  that  his  scholars* 
effusions  received  more  or  less  polish- 
ing from  his  hand.  Assuredly  the 
introductory  address  or  prefiuse— in 
veiy  fair  Latin  prose— though  it 
speaks  in  the  boys*  name,  must 
have  been  his  production ;  for,  after 
much  eulogy  of  her  Majesty  and 
her  father  Henry  VIIL  —  whom 
they  style  a  "  demigod "  *-**nd 
much  apology  for  the  imperfec- 
tions of  their  juvenile  musei,  they 
are  .inade  to  request  that,  if  her 
Miyesty  is  pleased  with  their  offer- 
ing, she  will  mark  her  royal  satis- 
kction  (not  by  an  additional  week's 
holiday,  as  the  modern  Etonian 
would  suggest,  but  by  a  more  deli- 
cate compliment,  which  perhaps 
he  would  not  so  entirely  appreci- 
ate) by  bestowing  some  good  thing 
upttA  their  nuuter-^^'^  that  laborious 
man  who  had  taught  them  to  make  ^ 
such  verses  "-^60  uat  he  might  not 
linger  on  to  old  age  in  such  a  weari- 
some office,  but  get  at  last  *4nto 
harbour,"  as  the  Latin  has  it:  a 
snug  deanery  or  canonry,  to  wit^ 
where  head-masters  find  pleasant 
anchorage.  -■>%  We  Tcannot  find  that 
Mr.  Mfl^lim's  application  was  suo^ 
cessfuL  Possibly  the  verses  were 
not  good  enough.  He  appears  to 
have  oontmued  master  of  Eton 
nearly-  twenty  years  longer.  He 
was  a  very  energetic  disciplinarian, 
and  it  is  iust  possible  that  this 
petition  of  his  scholars  may  have 


been  entirdy  prcprio  motu  on  their 
IMurt,  «nd  that  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  him.  For  we  get  another 
glimpse  of  him  in  his  school,  exactly 
at  this  date.  While  the  Queen 
lay  at  Windsor,  news  comes  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Cecil  that  divers  scholars 
of  Eaton  be  run  away  fHom  the 
school  for  fear  of  beating."  Had- 
don,  Roger  Ascham,  and  others, 
were  present  at  Gecirs  lodgings  at 
the  time,  and  it  was  then  that  Had- 
don  made  the  remark  that  the  most 
successful  master  he  knew  (Udall) 
was  the  greatest  beater.  Ascham 
replied  that,  if  it  were  so,  it  was 
due  to  the  bovs'  parts,  and  not  to 
the  master's  beating.  This  liberal 
use  of  the  rod,  for  which  Udall  and 
Malim  seem  to  have  been  so  noto- 
rious, became  a  traditionary  char- 
acteristic of  Eton  discipline— -by  no 
means  obsolete  within  modem  me- 
mory. The  report  of  it  at  a  some- 
what later  date  so  terrified  John 
Evelyn,  author  of  the  *Sylva,'  that 
he  entreated  his  father  not  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  sending  him 
there — "which  perverseness,"  he 
says,  in  after  life,  he  had  "  a  thousand 
times  deplored."  One  of  Malim's 
pupils  (not  one  of  those  who  ran 
awa^)  lived  to  earn  a  very  inglorious 
distmction.  John  Greenhall,  elect- 
ed to  King's  in  1576,  left  the  college 
and  took  to  "the  road,"  and  was 
hanged  and  dissected.!  It  is  to  be 
hoped  he  was  the  only  Etonian  who 
came  to  such  an  end. 

Queen  Elizabeth  appears  to  have 
paid  the  college  another  visit  in 
1596,  and  to  have  been  a^oin  re- 
oeived  with  congratulatory  verses 
—"4000  Latin  hexameters,"  said 
to  be  still  extant  amongst  Dr.  Raw- 
linson's  MSa  Her  Majesty  had 
grown  considerably  older,  and  more 
exacting  in  the  wav  of  flattery;  but 
it  is  hardly  possible  that  the  com- 
pliments paid  her  by  the  scholars 
of  that  day  could  have  been  broader 


'  **Tanqiiam  semideos  ex  ommbus  Europe  principibus  ad  Anglln  salutem  natus 
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than  those  of  their  predecessors. 
Huggett  says,  that  for  some  time 
there  was  to  be  seen,  as  a  memorial 
of  her  yisit,  the  following  doggerel, 
cut  rudely  "on  the  wainscot  on  the 
north  side  of  the  common  hall'* — 
"Queen  Elizabetha  ad  not  gave 
Oct  10th  two  loaves  in  a  mess, 
1596."  She  also  presented  the  col- 
lege annually  with  a  pipe  of  the 
*'  red  Gascon  wines,"  which  had  per- 
haps continued,  more  or  less  regu- 
larly, from  the  founders'  days,  to 
be  the  customary  royal  donation. 

Of  the  internal  economy  and 
daily  life  of  the  college  at  the  time 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  first  visit,  it 
so  happens  that  we  have  very  mi- 
nute information.  In  the  library 
of  Corpus  Ghristi  GoUege,  Gam- 
bridge,  is  a  curious  MS.  which 
Huggett  has  copied  amongst  his 
papers,  and  which  has  since  been 
printed  by  Sir  Edward  Greasy.  It 
IS  styled  "  Gonsnetudinarium  Yetus 
Scholas  Etonensis,"  and  was  drawn 
up  about  1660,  probably  by  Malim 
as  head-master.  It  gives  in  full 
detail  the  work  for  each  day  in  the 
week,  with  the  annual  holidays  and 
customs  of  the  school  The  old 
Winchester  system  was  still  in  full 
operation,  and  many  of  the  regula- 
tions are  identical  with  those  of 
the  mother  college  at  the  same 
date.  Like  Wykeham's  scholara, 
the  Eton  boys  rose  at  five,  said 
their  Latin  prayers  antiphonallj 
while  dressing,  then  made  thetr 
own  beds  and  swept  out  their 
chambers.  Two  by  two  they  then 
"went  down"  to  wash,  probably 
at  some  outdoor  conduit  or  fountain 
like  the  old  Winchester  "i/oaJ." 
At  six,  the  under^master  came  into 
school,  read  prayers  there,  and  the 
day's  work  began.  There  were 
seven  "forms,"  the  seventh  being 
the  highest  The  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  composed  the  upper  school, 
under  the  head-master;  the  fourth 
held  an  intermediate  position;  and 
the  three  lower  forms  were  the 
under-master's  department  They 
seem  to  have  worked  continuously 
from  six  o'clock  until  past  nine, 


when  there  was  an  interval  of  an 
hour:  then  they  had  prayers  at 
ten,  and  went  to  dinner  at  eleven ; 
but  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
made  of  anything  like  breakfast 
From  twelve  to  three  came  school 
again;  then  'an  bourns  interval: 
school  from  four  to  five,  at  which 
hour  seems  to  have  come  supper, 
though  no  direct  mention  is  made 
of  any  such  meal ;  but  supper  thev 
certainly  had.  They  were  at  work 
again,  under  the  superintendence  of 
monitors,  from  six  to  eight,  with  a 
slight  interval  for  "bevers,"  as  at 
Winchester,  which  refection  was 
probably  nothing  more  than  a 
draught  of  .small  beer.  At  eight 
they  went  to  bed.  The  allowance 
of  play-hours  seems,  as  in  all  early 
school  regulations,  to  have  been 
lamentably  small.  Of  course,  there 
were  holidays  and  half-holidays; 
but  they  seem  only  to  have  recur- 
red upon  the  Ghurch  festivals  and 
commemorations  of  certain  bene- 
factors, such  as  Provosts  Bost  and 
Lupton;  but  it  is  probable  that 
there  was  also  some  relaxation  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  as  at 
Winchester.  On  May  6  (St  John 
ante  Fort  Lat,\  they  had  the  sin- 
gular privilege  of  ffoing  to  sleep  in 
school  after  dinner  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  and  what  between  the  early 
rising  and  the  dose  work,  it  was 
an  indulgence  likely  to  be  better  ap- 
preciated by  those  early  Etonians 
than  by  their  more  luxurious  suc- 
cessors at  the  present  day.  There 
was  very  little  liberty  allowed  them 
out  of  the  coll^  precincts;  only 
on  the  1st  of  May,  if  the  weather 
was  fine  (for  there  vras  a  special 
warning  not  to  wet  their  feet),  to 
gather  the  green  boughs  to  deck 
the  windows  of  their  chambers,  and 
on  September  8  (Nativity  of  the 
Virgin),  when  they  went  out  into  the 
woods  to  gather  nuts,  with  which 
it  was  the  custom  to  present  the 
masters,  accompanied  by  copies  of 
verses  in  celebration  of  the  bounties 
of  autumn.  On  such  festivals  also 
as  the  elder  boys  received  the  Holy 
Sacrament,  they  had  permission  to 
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spend  part  of  the  day  in  a  country 
walk ;  not  without  a  strong  caution 
(so  similar  are  the  temptations  of 
schoolhoys  and  the  anxieties  of 
masters  in  all  ages)  against  turn- 
ing into  tayems  and  beer-shops  by 
the  way.  The  "Tap"  and  the 
"Christopher"  had  their  earlier 
prototypes.  Both  in  and  out  of 
school  they  were  under  the  rule  of 
their  preepostors  (prcBpositi) — the 
elder  boys  who  were  intrusted  with 
authority,  on  Wvkeham's  principle, 
in  each  of  the  chambers.  It  would 
seem  that  at  this  time  there  were 
four ;  of  whom  the  senior  in  autho- 
rity was  called,  as  he  is  to  this  day 
at  Winchester,  "Prefect  of  Hall,^' 
and  the  two  next  "  Prefects  of 
Chapel"  There  was  also  one  whose 
special  business  it  was  to  see  that 
the  younger  boys  kept  their  hands 
and  fiices  clean,  and  their  persons 
generally  tidy :  a  superintendence 
by  no  means  unnecessary,  and 
which  the  Winchester  prefects  of 
modem  days  do  not  think  it  be- 
neath them  to  enforce.  Beside^  the 
ooUege  prefects,  there  were  two  pre- 
fects of  oppiduis :  and  as  the  num- 
ber of  oppidans  at  this  date  seems 
to  haye  ranged  between  thirty  and 
forty,  the  proportion  would  be 
about  the  same  if  the  college  pre- 
fects were  four. 

The  books  in  use  were,  in  the 
higher  forms,  Virgil,  Horace,  Lucan, 
Martial,  Catullus,  Floms,  Caesar, 
and  the  Offices  and  Letters  of 
Cicero ;  in  the  lower,  Terence 
and  Oyid.  The  first  form  were 
worked  chiefly  in  the  Latin  exer- 
cise book  of  Ludovicus  Yives. 
Greek  was  not  taught  at  all  beyond 
^e  grammar,  and  that  on]j  in  the 
two  highest  forms.  The  Fables  of 
Maop  and  the  dialogues  of  Lucian 
were  used,  but  as  it  was  only  by 
the  second  and  third  forms,  these 
must  haye  been  read  in  a  Latin 
translation.  Themes  and  yerses 
were  largely  practised;  and  collec- 
tions of  phrases,  synonyms,  descrip- 
tions, &C.,  made,  probably  in  note- 
books, from  the  lessons  of  each 
day.     Compositions    in  English 


yerse,  chiefly  translations  from  the 
Latin  poets,  were  occasionally  al- 
lowed. From  St  Thomas's  (Dec 
21}  to  the  Epiphany,  the  regular 
classical  work  of  the  school  was 
laid  aside,  and  the  boys  were  prac- 
tised in  writing.  Their  classical 
knowledge  was  kept  up  meanwhile 
by  a  system  of  mutual  examination, 
which  seems  to  haye  somewhat  re- 
sembled the  Westminster  challenge ; 
and  epigrams,  yerses,  and  o£er 
yoluntary  compositions  were  ex- 
pected to  be  produced.  At  Christ- 
mas-time there  were  public  speeches 
or  theatrical  performances  (the  pieces 
being  selected  by  the  head-master), 
to  which  the  public  were  inyited. 
These  were  got  up  with  some  care 
and  attention  to  scenic  display,  and 
the  whole  of  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber was  more  or  less  employed  in 
preparation.  They  took  place  in 
the  hall,  where  the  tragedy  of 
*Dido,'  written  by  Bitwise,  master 
of  St  PauPs  School,  was  acted 
before  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  1507. 
Some  apology  is  offered  for  the 
"leyity"  of  such  entertainments, 
but  they  are  defended  on  the 
yery  just  ground  of  encouraging 
a  graceful  action  and  self-pos- 
session on  the  part  of  the  young 
performers.  But  these  Christmas 
holidays  were  spent  by  the  young 
Etonians  of  Elizabeth's  days  at 
school.  The  only  real  yacation, 
when  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
going  home  to  their  friends,  was 
from  Ascension  Day  to  the  feast 
called  Corpus  Chriati  —  an  interyal 
of  three  weeks ;  and,  short  as  these 
holidays  were,  eyery  boy  who  did 
not  return  to  college  in  time  fo 
yespers  on  the  eyening  before  the 
last-mentioned  festiyal  was  flogged. 

Friday  was  the  day  when  all  the 
defaults  of  the  week  were  reyiewed, 
and  when  the  floggings  took  place. 
There  does  not  seem  to  haye  been 
any  regular  half-holiday,  and  eyen 
the  Sunday  had  its  work — chiefly 
recitations  and  declamations  on  a 
giyen  subject  On  St.  John  Bap- 
tist's and  St  Peter^B  days,  and  on 
the  anniyersary  of  the  Tntnslataon 
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of  St  Thomas  Becket,  tbej  had  bon- 
fires in  tho  schoolyard — a  somewhat 
inappropriate  amusement,  since  all 
these  festivals  occur  in  the  middle  of 
summer.  On  Shrove  Tuesday  verses 
were  written  in  honour  or  dispraise 
of  Bacchus  —  ^'because  poets  were 
considered  the  clients  of  Bacchus" — 
and  those  composed  by  the  senior 
boys  were  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the 
folding-doors  of  the  haU,  as  was  the 
old  fashion  in  all  schools  and  colleges. 
This  custom  was  continued  almost 
into  modem  days,  and  though  the 
subject  was  changed,  the  copy  of 
verses  was  still  called  a  Bacchus." 
When  Pepys  paid  a  visit  to  the 
school  in  1665,  he  found  the  sub- 
ject given  out  for  that  year  was  the 
one  topic  of  absorbing  interest — the 
plague : — ^ 

**To  the  hall,  and  there  found  the 
boys'  verses  *  De  Paste  ;*  it  being  their 
custom  to  make  verses  at  ShroveUde. 
I  read  several,  and  very  good  they 
were ;  better,  I  think,  than  ever  I  made 
when  I  was  a  boy;  and  in  rolls  as 
long  and  longer  than  the  whole  ball  by 
much.'' — ^Diary,  vol.  iii.  p.  166. 

Some  accounts  have  also  come 
down  to  us  of  the  expenses  of  con^ 
mensales^  or  oppidans,  at  the  same 
date.  On  October  21,  1560,  two 
sons  of  Sir  William  Cavendish  en- 
tered Eton  in  this  capacity.  The 
father  was  dead,  and  their  mother 
had  remarried  with  Sir  William  St. 
Loe.  The  almoner  of  the  college 
had  given  his  assurance  that  *^no 
gentleman^s  children  should  be 
more  welcome,  or  better  looked 
unto."  They  took  a  man-servant 
with  them,  and  at  first  boarded 
with  a  Mr.  Richard  Hylles ;  furnish- 
ing their  own  chamber,  and  paying 
at  the  rate  of  10s.  a-week  for  the 
two  brothers,  and  3s.  4d.  for  their 
man,  exclusive  of  firewood  for  the 
chamber.  They  had  two'  young 
friends,  sons  of  Sir  Francis  Enowles, 
probably  already  members  of  the 
school,  to  sup  with  them  on  the 
day  of  their  arrival ;  and  they  gave 
a  sort  of  entrance-breakfast  to  the 
-^•npany  of  forms  in  the  school" 


(meaning,  probably,  the  boys  in 
their  own  form),  which  cost  them 
6d.  They  wore,  as  was  the  custom 
at  that  time  for  all  the  boys,  whether 
scholars  or  commoners,  a  gown  of 
black  frieze.  The  most  expensive 
item  of  dress  would  appear  to  be 
shoes,  of  which  they  had  a  new  pair 

against  AU-Hallow-tide/'  again  on 
January  28,  and  again  at  Christmas, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  on  July  26, 
and  at  Michaelmas.  They  moved 
into  the  college  on  November  25, 
about  a  month  after  th^ir  entrance, 
which  was  a  less  expensive  arrange- 
ment, as  they  only  paid  there  24s. 
for  a  month  for  themselves  and 
their  man.  But  they  had  still 
some  connection  with  their  host, 
Mr.  Hylles,  as  there  is  a  payment 
to  him  for  *'one  quarter's  com- 
mons" to  May  22  of  18s.  4d. ;  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  sicb;- 
ness  of  one  of  the  brothers,  in 
which  case  it  was  usual  for  the  boys 
to  have  commons  "  ont  of  college. 
They  paid  6d.  quarterage "  for 
"ink,  brooms,  and  hireh^*  The 
books  they  had  to  buy  were  Lu- 
cian's  Dialogues,  ^Isope  s  FabyUes,' 
and  'TuUye's  Atticum.'  Of  their 
amusements  we  only  learn  that  they 
paid  8d.  to  a  man  for  seeing  ^*  bear- 
baiting  and  a  camel,  as  the  other 
scholars  did."  They  appear  to 
have  remained  at  the  school  little 
more  than  a  year,  and  the  sum 
total  of  their  joint  expenses  was 
£25,  11a  6d. 

Of  these  two  boys,  the  elder 
married  at  seventeen;  and  after 
representing  Devonshire .  in  five 
parliaments,  and  travelling  for 
some  time  in  the  East,  died  without 
issue.  The  younger  was  created 
Baron  Cavendish  (much  to  his  elder 
brother's  vexation),  and  was  the 
first  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The 
family  have  been  Etonians  evw 
since;  and  few  have  done  more 
honour  to  the  school  than  the 
late  Duke,  who,  as  Mr.  Cavendish, 
won  the  highest  honours  of  his 
year  at  Cambridge. 

The  term  oppidan  was  applied  to 
these  independent  scholars  at  least 
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as  early  as  rFuUer's  days.  Speaking  were  men  of  mark,  tbey  lefl  the 
of  the  collegei  he  says,  "There  be  impress  of  their  character  on  the 
many  oppidanet  there  maintained  school.  With  the  exception  of 
at  the  cost  of  their  finends.'*  A  Robert  Aldrich,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
letter  of  1608  informs  a  friend  that  mus,  and  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  the 
"  Phil  Ly  tton  '*  (a  son  of  Sir  Rowland  successors  of  Westbury  were  not 
Lytton  of  Knebworth)  "is  in  com-  very  remarkable  until  the  election 
moos  in  hall,'*  *  which  appears  to  of  Sir  Henry  Savile  in  1621.  He 
hare  been  the  term  employed  for  was  one  of  the  few  Englishmea  of 
this  da^s  of  oppidan  hoarders.  The  his  time  who  could  lay  claim  to 
namber  in  those  years  was  usually  much  Greek  scholarship,  and  had 
about  thirty.  The  college  booWs  the  honour  of  instructing  Queen 
record  the  names  of  many  young  Elizabeth  herself  in  that  language, 
noblemen  who  appear  to  have  dined  He  took  an  active  part  in  tne 
regularly  :in  hall,  even  if  they  were  general  superintendence  of  the 
not  lodged  with  the  foundation  studies,  and  maintained  a<  very 
BcbolarsL  Young  Lord  Willoughby  strict  discipline  amoi^  the  young 
and  his  page  were  in^optumons  in  Etonians.  He  had  little  love  for 
the  hall,  either  regularly  or  at  in-  erratic  genius,  and  gave  its  due 
tervals  from  1613  to  14518;  and  in  honour  to  study  and  earnest  appli- 
1623  and .1624  there  are  charges  for  cation.  "Give  me  the  plodding 
"Lord  Dormer  and  his  companie."  student,"  said  he;  t^if  I  would 
This  class  of  Etonians  seems  to  look  for  wits,  I  would  eo  to  New- 
have  disappeared  during  the  Civil  gate^— there  be  the  wits.  He  had 
Wars ;  for  there  are  no  such  entries  a  fancy  for  ruling  the  fellows  of  the 
after  the  date  of  ^le  Restorfttion.i*  '  <x>llege  pretty  mucb  as  if  they  also 
The  provosts  of  Eton  College  were  in  statu  pupiUari^  which,  as 
have  always  taken  a  leading  part  was  natural,  they  highly  resented; 
in  the  government  of  the  school  and  he  was  ruled  in  his  turn 
It  was  BO  intended  by  the  founder,  by  an  authority  which  ceritainly 
There  iS'  scarcely  any  de^l  of  dis-  was  not  provided  for  in  the  college 
dpline  over  which  the  provost  statutes — ^his  wife.  She  threatened 
does  not,  according  to  the  sti^  tp  bum  that  costly  edition  of 
tutes,  exercise  a  controlling  power.  Ghrysostom,  which  he  was  printing 
Even  over  l^e  head-master  he  has  at  Us  private  press  in  the  college^ 
the  right  distinctly  given  him  of  because  she  thought  he  paid  more 
"governing,  dire^ting^  punishing,  attention  to  it  than  to  herself;  "I 
and  controlling  f  and  i|i  ..the  ear-  would  I  were  a  book,*-  said  the 
lier  times,  this  right  was  -very  jealous  lady,  "and  then  you 
commonly  exercised.  Sometimes,  would  a  little  more  respect  me." 
even  within  modem  memory,  the  Provost  Murray,  who  came  next 
interference  has  .  been  frequent  him,  only  lived  two  years,  when 
enough  to  be  mischievous.  But  another  great  name  succeeded  —  Sir 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  in  Henry  Wotton.  He,  too,  interested 
the  days  we  are  now  dealing  with^  himself  greatly  in  the  boys,  and 
the  whole  college  —  provost,  fel-  appears  to  have  been  a  constant 
lows,  and  masters  —  formed,  really  visitor  in  the  school :  choosing 
one  body;  and  while  the  actual  occasionally  some  one  or  two  pro- 
grammar  teaching  of  the  boys  was  mising  boys  (or  perhaps  such  as 
carried  on  by  the  master  and  his  had  been  recommended  to  him  by 
usher,  the  domestic  discipline  of  personal  friends)  •  to  make  pets  ol^ 
the  whole  body  was  the  charge  and  having  them  under  his  own 
of  the  provosts.    Whenever  these  care  in  his  lodgings,  where  they 


*  St^te  Papers,  Domestic  Series,  anno  1608. 

f  PttbUcSeboola  Evid.,  £toB,  1617,  &a  (Hr.  Dupoia's  evidence). 
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attended  upon  him  at  his  meals,  there  to  be  educated.   Boyle  speaks 

which  would  in  those  days  be  con-  of  it  as  being  "  very  much  thronged 

sidered  as  a  service  of   honour,  with   the   young    nobility;"  but 

Very  probably  the  provost  of  Eton  there  appears    no  record  of  the 

(as  the  warden  of  Winchester  cer-  numbers.      He   himself  narrowly 

tainljr  did)  received  some  of  the  escaped  being  killed  there,  twice: 

"  filii  nobilium into  his  lodgings  once  by  the  falling  in  of  the  cham- 

as  boarders.     Especially  he    en-  ber  in  which  he  and  his  brother 

couraged    the  study  of  rhetoric:  slept,  when  Robert  was  all  but 

being  wont   to    say  that  "none  crushed  in  his  bed;  and  once  by 

despised  eloquence  but  those  dull  the  Eton  apothecary,  who  gave  him 

souls  who  were  not  capable  of  it"  a  wrong  dose  in  mistake.  The 

The  discipline  of  the  school  was  next  time  he  was  ordered  physic, 

interfered   with,  during   Wotton's  his  prudent  servant  gave  him,  in- 

provostship,  by  the  quartering  in  stead  of  the  apothecary's  draught, 

the  town  of  some  of  the  troops  a  perfectly  harmless  potion  of  his 

whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  own  concocting;  which,  however, 

was  collecting  for  his  unlucky  ex-  acting  on  the  body  through  the 

pedition  against  France.    A  letter  imagination,  had  all    the  desired 

of  the  provost  and  fellows  to  him  effect,  and  lie  got  well  immediately, 

complains  that    certain  companies  Norris   was   succeeded    in  the 

of  soldiers  are  billeted  at  Eton,'*  mastership  by  Nicholas  Gray,  some- 

and  that  "  the  privileges  of  the  col-  time  master  of  the  Charter-House 

lege  suffer,  and  the  youth  and  the  (which  he  lost  by  marrying  against 


John  Harrison  was  schoolmaster  lors',  and  finally  of  Eton.  He  1^ 
for  a  few  years  during  Wotton's  behind  him  the  character  of  an  ex- 
provostship.    His  celebrated  pupil,  cellent  scholar,"  says  Huggett  His 


out  of  college,  gives  him  a  high  says  he  was  only  master  three 
character ;  but  Boyle  was  a  favour-  months.  He  had  &llen  upon  evil 
ite.  '*Mr.  Harrison  would  often  times  for  the  old  royal  foundations, 
dispense  with  his  attendance  at  Stewart,  who  had  succeeded  Sir  H. 
school  at  the  accustomed  hours,  to  Wotton  as  provost,  was  in  arms 
instruct  him  privately  and  famil-  with  the  King  at  Oxford ;  the 
iarly  in  his  chamber."  Not  only  elections  at  Eton  had  been  put  off 
this,  but  he  was  in  the  habit  of  (1648),  and  the  records  of  the  col- 
presenting  him  on  those  occasions  lege  are,  for  some  years  to  come, 
with  balls  and  tops,  the  confiscated  confused  and  defective.  Many  of 
property  of  less  favoured  pupils  the  loyal  Etonians  followed  tiieir 
who  had  been  caught  in  the  un-  provost's  example,  and  took  up 
lawful  use  of  them  during  school-  arms  for  the  Crown.  Fellows  of 
hours.  No  wonder  that  Boyle  King's  College  threw  off  the  gown 
found  the  next  master  (William  for  Uie  steel  cuirass.  William  Raven 
Norris)  "  a  rigid  fellow ;"  and  since  and  Charles  Howard  raised  troops 
this  is  all  that  we  can  find  re-  of  horse,  and  the  latter  fell  at  the 
corded  of  him,  it  may  be  open  siege  of  Newark.  So  did  Sampson 
for  charity  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Briggs  at  Gloucester,  James  Eyre 
Norris  merely  did  his  duty  without  at  Berkeley,  Henry  Pierce  at  Bri<i^e- 
respect  of  persons.  Eton  must  by  water.  The  royal  coUej^  gave  at 
this  time  have  attained  to  some-  least  a  fair  proportion  oi  her  sons 
thing  of  its  present  repute,  and  to  the  cause  of  Church  and  King." 
had  done  much  to  advance  the  re-  Henry  Bard  was  more  fortunate; 
nutation  of  English  scholarship :  he  served  through  the  whole  of  the 
Isaac  Casaubon,  the  great  French  war,  including  the  &tal  day  of 
scholar,  had  already  sent  a  son  Naseby,  and  became  Yisoount  Bel- 


the  statute),  then  of  Merchant  Tay- 


exact  date  is  variously  given ;  Cole 
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lamont.  James  ileetwood  carried 
the  church  into  the  camp,  did  his 
office  as  chaplain  to  his  regiment  in 
the  bloody  fight  at  Edg^ill,  and 
snrvived  to  be  proTost  of  his  college 
and  bishop  of  Worcester. 

Complaints  as  to  the  management 
of  the  rojal  fonndation  began  in 
veiy  early  times.  Disputes  arose 
upon  qnestions  of  privilege  between 
the  two  colleges  at  Eton  and  at 
Cambridge,  and  this  led  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  general  "Articles  of 
Compliant^'  on  the  part  of  King's 
College  against  the  sister  society  to 
Archbishop  Land  in  or  about  1684. 
They  represented,  first,  that  the 
number  of  fellows  of  Eton,  which 
bj  statute  should  be  ten,  was  now 
only  seTcn ;  and  that  the  object  of 
this  reduction  was  the  covetousness 
of  the  governing  body,  who  thus 
increased  their  own  individual  in- 
comes. That  whereas  the  statutes 
directed  that,  in  case  of  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  college  revenues,  the 
number  of  scholars  should  be  first 
diminished,  they  had  preferred  the 
suppression  of  the  fellowships,  be- 
cause the  scholars  did  not  cost 
them  nearly  so  much  as  a  fellow; 

they  being  deprived  of  breakfast, 
clothing,  bedding,  and  all  other 
neceraaries  which  the  statute  amply 
allows  them,  and  forced  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  bare  scanty  diet  and  a 
coarse  short  gown,  while  the  college 
revenues  are  shared  among  a  few." 
Secondly,  they  complained  that  all 
the  feUows  ought  to  be  elected  from 
those  who  are  or  have  been  fellows 
of  King's  or  conducts  of  Eton. 
Thirdly,  that  choristers  had  a  pre- 
ferential claim  to  the  scholarships. 
And,  fourthly,  that  the  schoolmaster 
ought  to  be  chosen  from  the  fel- 
lows of  King's  Oollege;  whereas 
aD  these  daims  were  in  practice 
neglected.  The  Archbishop  decided 
that  five  of  the  seven  Eton  fellows 
at  the  least  must  have  been  fellows 
of  King's ;  his  decision  on  the  other 
points  does  not  appear ;  but  at  any 
rate  the  claim  of  the  poor  choris- 
ters seems  to  have  been  quietly  ig- 
nored, aa  at  Winchester  and  West- 
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minster.  Ko  reformer,  modem  or 
ancient,  thought  it  worth  while  to 
make  a  fight  for  them.  They  used 
formerly  to  sleep  in  the  same  cham- 
bers as  the  scholars,  and  dine  with 
them  in  hall,  and  were  probably 
taught  with  them.  They  are  at 
present  taught  in  a  separate  school 
(being,  of  course,  boys  of  a  different 
class),  and  receive  little  more  than 
a  commercial  education.  It  is  pro- 
fessed that  if  a  boy  of  promise  were 
discovered  among  them  he  would 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  college ; 
but  this  discovery  has  never  been 
known  to  have  been  made  for  many 
generations.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  claim  was  admitted  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  society :  one  at 
least  of  the  original  members  of  the 
foundation — Roger  Flecknowe,  or 
Fleckmore — went  off  as  a  fellow  to 
King's  m  1445.  The  Great  Rebel- 
lion stopped  the  execution  of  Laud's 
injunctions  with  regard  to  the  fel- 
lowships, but  they  were  afterwards 
confirmed  under  James  II.  As  to 
the  election  of  head-masters,  there 
has  certainly  been  no  ground  since 
those  days  to  complain  of  any  want 
of  due  preference  to  King's  and 
Eton  men.  The  Royal  Oommis- 
sioners  have  rather  taken  occasion 
to  notice  the  strict  exclusiveness  of 
the  college  in  this  respect ;  not  only 
the  head-masters,  but  the  assistant- 
masters  also,  having  been  appointed 
solely  from  that  body  for  many 
generations,  the  field  of  choice  hav- 
ing been  only  partially  opened 
within  the  last  few  years. 

It  would  be  very  interesting,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  know  something 
of  the  effect  of  the  civil  wars  upon 
the  numbers  and  internal  economy 
of  the  school.  The  Parliament  had 
appointed  to  the  provostship  Fran- 
cis Rouse,  afterwards  Speaker  of 
the  ^^Barebones"  Parliament,  and 
one  of  Cromwell's  peers.  Gray 
lost  his  mastership  and  fellowship 
at  the  same  time,  but  found  a  re- 
fuge, after  a  while,  as  schoolmaster 
at  Tanbridge.  New  fellows  were 
put  in  the  ^aces  of  ejected  loyalists. 
A  special  catechist  was  appointed 
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to  the  college,  who  wad  to  teAok 
the  boys  sonnd  doctrhie,  and  their 
neighbours  of  Eton  and  Windsor 
were  invited  to  attend  his  lectures. 

It  is  probable  that  the  spirit  of 
loyalty  snrvived  in  the  solxool  in 
spite  of  all  disoonragements.  At 
any  rate,  it  showed  itself  in  a  very 
characteristic  way.  immediately  up- 
on the  Restoration.  The  usorp^ 
ing  authorities  were  of  course  dis- 
placed, and  such  of  the  ejected 
fellows  as  survived  were  restored 
to  their  places.  Gray  was  among 
them,  but  died  soon  after — it  is 
said,  "  very  poor."  One  of  .the  in- 
truders-H[}oad-^was' allowed  to  re- 
main ;  though  elected  under  Rouse, 
it  was  before  the  Eing^s  ezeculioii. 
Another,  Nathaniel  Ingelo,  holding 
the  office  of  vice-provost,  though 
subsequently  elected,  was  also  al- 
lowed to  retain  his  place)  but  as 
the  validity  of  his  appointment  was 
not  acknowledged,  he  had  to  submit 
to  a  fresh  election.  But  the  loyal 
Etonians  were  disgusted.  Tkey 
sent  up  a  petition  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  Visitor  of  the  Oollege, 
against  him.  He  had,  they  al- 
leged, turned  out  and  warned  off 
the  coUege  prednots,  xmder  peril  of 
whipping  by  the  college  servants^ 
one  Hill,  a  scholar;"  also  another 
cavalier's  son.  Esquire  Harrison'B, 
for  nothing,  as  it  is  now  known  t" 
and  the  petition — evidently  gen- 
uine, from  the  wording — concluded 
in  these  terms, — "  We  all  want  to 
be  eased  of  the  yoake  that  we  un- 
dergo by  the  means  of  this  Ingelo." 
It  does  not  appear/  that  the  applica- 
tion was  BuccessfhL 

But  the  college  was  purged  of  the 
Puritau » leaven  in  other  respects. 
Francis  Lord  Rouse  had  died  a  few 
years  before,  and  had  been  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  the  aisle  known 
as  **  Provost  Lupton's  Chapel." 
The  >  Royalists  did  not  proceed  to 
the  extent  of  digging  up  his  bones. 
But  his  bamners  and  escutcheons, 
says  Antony  Wpod,  "were  pulled 
down  with  scorn  by  the  loyal  pro- 
vost and  fellows,  and  thrown  aside 
as  tokens  and  badges  of  damned 


bateaess  and  r^eOion:"  *^The 
irons  for  the  banner,"  says  Hug- 
gett  (in  1767),  "are  there  to  this 
day."  They  did  all  they  could  to 
erase  the  memory  of  ^  the  old  illi- 
terate Jew  of  Eton,"  as  'they  called 
him — though,  so  far  as  reaUy  ap- 
pears, he  was  as  much  of  <  a  Ghris- 
tian  and  not  more  illiterate  than 
eome  othw  provosts ;  and  he  found- 
ed three  exhibitions  at  Pembroke 
Oollege,  Oxford, :  which  Etonians 
enjoy  to  this  day.  In  the  portrait 
of  him  which  is*  still'  suffered  to 
hang  in  the  provost^s  dining-hall, 
he  shows  a  face  that  niig^t  pass  for 
an  honest  Royidist  enough.  Rouse's 
successor,  Lockyer,  who  had  been 
appointed  by  Richard  Oromwell  as 
Protector,  was  removed ;  probably 
also  Singleton,  the  master,  as  Tho- 
mas Montagu  iuooeeded  him  that 
year.  ? 

Petitions  of  all  aorta  crowded  in 
upon  l^e  new  King  from  tofferers 
— not  always-  the  most*  reaHy  de- 
serving-^-^  who  looked  for  reoom^ 
pense  under  the  new  order  of  things. 
Many  also  of  the  other' party  tiied 
to  excuse  themselves,* or  to  mskt 
their  peace.  Amongst  others,  John 
Bonde  applied  for  some  indulgence, 
as  having  onee  been  in  the  service 
of  the  royal  children-^ as  page,  or 
gentleman,  or  in  some,  saoh  capacity 
-—from  which  having  been  ^s- 
missed  under  the  Parliament,  he 
had  become  schoolmaster  of  Oharter- 
House,  afterwards  -  of  Eton,  then 
fellow  of  the  college,  and  now,  at 
the  date  of  his  application,  in  gene- 
ral difficulties;  his  letter,  in  fact, 
leaving  an  impression  not  alto- 
gether favourable  to  Mr.  Bonde 
himself,  or  conveying  a  high  notion 
of  an  Eton  head-master^s  dignity  in 
those  days. 

The  eoUege,  which  had  no  doabt 
suffered  consideraUy  daring  the 
Rebellion  and  the  Oommonwealth, 
rose  to  even  more  than  its  former 
prosperity  under  provost  AUestree 
and  bead-master  RosewiU.  Never 
man  deserved  his  elevation  better 
than  Dr.  Richard  AUestree.  He  had 
fought  for  the  First  Charles  in  the 
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Btndonis'  troop  st  Oxford—- had  risk' 
ed  his  life  for  the  seooiHd  in  conduct^ 
ing  his  correspoDdence  with  loyal 
friends  abroad — ^had  been  proscribed 
and  all  but  hanged  more  than  once— ^ 
was  a  hearty  Ghiirch-of-£ngland  man^ 
and  a  sound  divine.  Yet  the  story 
went  (and  it  is  very  possibly  true) 
that  all  these  merits  might  have  been 
forgotten  by  his  royal  and  thou^tless 
iQ|ister,'but  for  th^  acoideat  of  his  re- 
markable ugliness -^patenti  to  this 
day,  to  any  one  who  sees  his  picture. 
Bodiester  is  said  to  have  made  a  bet 
with  the  King  that  he  would  find  an 
uglier  man  thui  Lauderdale,  and  forth* 
with  to  have  introduoed  Allestree^ 
whom  he  had  stumbled  upon  in  the 
street,  and  whom  Charles  then  .re- 
membered and  promoted.  He  found 
Eton  in  debt,  and  half  in  ruins ;  "  the 
pretended  saints,"  Huggett  says,  had 
divided  amongst  themselves  the  sur- 
plus revenues,  instead  of  employing 
them  for  the  advantage  of  the  foundar 
tion — a  course  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, members  of  ooUegiate  bodies 
who  make  no  special  pretension  to  be 
saints  have  been  also  known  to  pur- 
sue. Allestree  rebuilt  the  whole  west- 
em  (ace  of  the  large  quadrangle  at  his 
own  charge.  But  the  necessary  re- 
pairs and  iterations  were  by  no  means 
completed;  for  Rosewill,  then  head- 
master, left  £800  by  will,  which  form- 
ed the  nucleus  of  a  large  subscription 
a  few  years  afterwards,  when  the 
whole  appears  to  have  been  again  re^ 
built  it  is  in  Bosewill^s  mastership 
that  we  have  first  been  able  to  find  any 
Hst  of  the  school,  or  any  clue  to  the 
numbers.  Thislist,of  the  year  1678,* 
shows  that  the  old  seventh  "  form 
had  disappeared,  and  the  sixth  stands 
first,  as  it  does  now.  It  contains  only 
«ght  names— all  collep;er8,  and  all 
elected  afterwards,  in  di^erent  years, 
to  King's.  The  fifth  contains  thirty- 
eight — nineteen  collegers,  followed 
by  the  same  number  of  oppidans,  of 


whom  8h*  John  PHeeis  ''captam.'* 
There  are  fifty-nine  in  the  fourth,  fif- 
ty-eight in  the  third,  thirty-foiur  in  the 
Second,  one  in  the  Bible  seat"  and 
nine  apparently  "  unplaced  "  pelow, 
unless  they  may  possibly  be  choris- 
ters. The  whole  number  (including  * 
these  but)  is  207.  The  strange  thing 
is,  that  there  appear  to  be  at  least 
seventy-eight  eoUegers.  The  only 
nobleman  is  Lord  Alexander ;  therd 
are  five  baronets. 

The  plague,  of  which  the  Eton 
scholars  had  been  so  much  afraid  in 
Elizabeth^s  days,  returned  again  with 
fiur  greater  virulence  in  1662  and  the 
following  Vears.  It  does  not  seem 
that  on  eiwer  occasion  it  wad  very 
tal  in  the  school  itself;  at  least  but 
few  deaths  are  recorded  in  the  Eton 
registers.!  But  it  gave  rise  to  a  re- 
markable ordinance  as  to  the  use  of  to- 
bacco, which  contrasts  curiously  with 
modem  Eton  rules.  Let  old  Thomas 
Heame  give  it  in  his  own  words : — 

Even  children  were  obliged  to  smoak. 
And  I  remember  that  I  heard  formerly 
Tom  Rogers,  who  was  Jeoman  beadle, 
say  that  when  he  was  that  year  a  school- 
boy at  Eaton,  all  the  boys  of  that  school 
were  obliged  to  smoak  in  the  school 
every  morning,  and  that  he  waa  never 
whipped  so  much  in  his  life  as  be  was 
one  morning  for  not  smoaking.'* — Diary, 
U.  449. 

t 

Later  Eton  reminiscences  connec 
the  whippings  with  smoking  in  a 
different  way. 

James  II.  touched  for  the  evil  at 
Eton  in  1686,  and  amongst  his  pa- 
tients were  the  Hon.  Charles  and 
George  Oedl,  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Ex- 
eter. He  performed  the  same  cere- 
mony there,  possibly  for  the  last 
time,  in  1688. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  times 
when  the  records  of  the  school  and 
its  masters  became  more  distinctly 
historicaL   Charles  Roderick,  who 


*Rawl!naon  MSS.,  B.  266.  ^ 
fThe  deaths  of  three  "scholars'*  appear  in  Htfggetfs  copy  of  the  Eton  regis- 
ters in  1662,  and  of  one  in  each  of  the  three  following  years,  but  the  plague  la  not 
Mated  to  be  the  canae. 
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had  been  lower-master,  or  usher  as 
it  was  still  called,  under  Rosewill, 
succeeded  him  in  the  head-master- 
ship; ^'an  excellent  scholar,"  says 
Cole,  "yet  never  had  the  courage  to 
preach  one  sermon,  though  he  com- 
#  posed  not  a  few.'*    Roderick  became 

EroYOst  of  King's,  and  was  succeeded 
7  John  Newborough,  the  first  Eton 
head-master  of  whom  there  has  sur- 
vived any  satisfactory  account  Vix^ 
ere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona:  but 
Newborough  was  fortunate  in  having 
a  pupil  to  draw  a  portrait  of  him, 
which,  though  evidentl v  touched  with 
a  loving  and  partial  hand,  receives 
sufficient  corroboration  in  the  main 
from  other  notices : — 

**He  was  x>f  a  graceful  person  and 
comely  aspect;  had  a  presence  fit  to  awe 
the  numerous  tribe  over  which  he  pre- 
sided; grave  was  he  in  his  behaviour, 
and  irreproachable  in  his  life ;  very  pa- 
thetical  were  his  reproofs,  and  dispas- 
donate  his  corrections;  and  when  any 
hopes  of  amendment  appeared,  he  de- 
clined severe  remedies.  He  alwavs  chose, 
in  the  places  to  which  as  master  he  had  a 
right  of  collation,  those  youths  whose  in- 
dustry, modesty,  and  eood  behaviour  ren- 
dered them  remarkable,  and  that  so  far 
from  being  moved  by  their  parents'  or 
friends^  application  made  to  him,  that 
even  without  their  knowledge  he  fre- 
quentiy  conferred  his  place  on  them. 
Careful  he  was,  to  the  greatest  exactness 
and  rigidnesB  imaginable,  of  the  morals  of 
the  youths  committed  to  his  charge.  Kor 
in  the  common  school  exercises  was  a 
light  airy  wit  so  much  aimed  at,  as  good 
sound  sense  and  grave  reflections.  .  .  . 
Bxoeeding  happy  was  he  in  his  expres- 
sion, his  words  flowing  from  him  Just, 
^  thouffh  swift,  and  always  inimitably  ex- 
pressive ;  the  jcjjane  and  insipid  explica- 
tions of  the  common  rank  of  commenta> 
tors  he  held  in  the  utmost  contempt,  who 
rather  confound  and  perplex  the  sense  of 
their  authors,  than  extricate  us  from  our 
difficulties.  .  .  .  (Generous  and  hospita- 
ble was  he ;  and  knew  as  gracefully  how 


to  di^ose  of  hia  money,  as  how  to  re- 
ceive it  To  the  poorer  lads  on  the 
foundation  he  was  known  to  be  very  no- 
ble, in  supplying  them  with  the  proper 
books  and  other  necessaries,  and  that  in 
good  quantity;  being  rightly  apprised 
that  the  quickest  natural  parts,  and  the 
most  promidng  genius,  might  be  cramped 
by  the  *  m  angugta  domi.^ "  • 

The  grateful  biographer  goes  on  to 
speak  of  him  as  versed  in  men,  as 
well  as  in  books,"  and  admired  and  re- 
spected by  old  and  young  in  the  col- 
lege. Even  the  excellent  health  which 
the  college  enjoyed  in  his  time  (*'  there 
being  only  one  death  for  three  years' 
space  out  of  about  400  boys*')  Raw- 
linson  attributes  in  great  measure  to 
Dr.  Newborough's  scrupulous  care. 
He  had  been  often  anxious  to  resign, 
but  was  persuaded,  for  the  sake  of  the 
school,  to  retain  his  office,  until  his 
&iling  health  obliged  him  to  retire  in 
1711.  He  died  the  year  following, 
and  lies  buried  at  Hitcham  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, where  the  inscription 
on  his  tomb  records  him  as — 

Etonensis  Scholsa 
Terrarum  Orbis  per  ipsum  maxims 
Magister. 

The  boast  was  not  an  empty  one. 
The  list  of  Newborough's  pupils 
would  include  a  large  proportion  of 
the  men  who  were  then  rising  to 
eminence.  Foremost  among  them 
were  the  two  Walpoles,  Roberi  and 
Horatio  (afterwards  Lord  Walpole), 
and  Horace  St  John,  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  Of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  fu- 
ture eminence  Newborough  seems  to 
have  had  some  prevision.  When  he 
heard  that  some  of  his  late  pupils 
were  already  making  themselves 
heard  in  Parliament'-especially  St 
John— he  wrote  in  reply,  **  But  I  am 
impatient  to  hear  that  Robert  Wal- 
pole has  spoken,  for  I  am  convinced 
he  will  be  a  good  orator.*'  f 


*  Proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  "Antiquitates  et  Athenn  Etoneosea,'* 
in  four  vols.  8va  **By  an  Impartial  Hand"  (Richd.  RawUnson,  D.D.),  with 
specimen  page. 

t  The  foUowbg  bill  for    extras,*'  for  a  boy  named  Patrick,  from  April  1687 
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Newborough  was  succeeded  by 
another  man  of  some  eminence  in 
his  way,  though  rather  as  a  polemi- 
cal divine  than  as  a  schoolmaster. 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  the 
time  calls  him  ''the  great  Dr. 
Snape ; "  but  the  great  fight  that  he 
fought  with  Bishop  Hoadley  in  de- 
fence of  orthodoxy,  and  the  yirulent 
pamphlets  which  it  called  forth  on 
both  sides,  are  pretty  well  forgotten, 
aod  posterity  nas  had  no  great  loss. 
Party  spirit  must  have  run  high  at 
Eton  on  this  "  Bangor  controversy 
for  one  of  the  assistant-masters, 
Thackeray,  found  his  position  there 
so  uncomfortable  in  consequence  of 
tbe  part  he  had  taken,  that  he  re- 
signed, and  afterwards  became  head- 
master  of  Harrow. 

Dr.  Snape's  enemies  have  pre- 
served the  fact,  very  much  to  his 
credit,  that  he  was  a  self-made 
man — his  family  having  been  "  Ser- 
geant-farriers "  to  the  King  for  200 
years.  His  mother,  and  afterwards 
his  sister,  kept  the  earliest  recorded 
*'  Dame's  "  houses  at  Eton.  He  was 
selected  to  represent  the  faculty  of 
divinity  when  the  University  of 
Fnmkfhrt  invited  Cambridge  to  be 
present  by  delegates  at  their  great 
Jubilee  in  1707,  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  their  foundation, 
On  resigning  his  post  in  1720,  he 
is  said  to  have  entered  a  town-boy*8 
name  upon  the  school  list  without 
consulting  his  parents,  in  order  to 
raise  the  number,  for  the  first  time, 
to  Uie  round  total  of  400. 


It  was  the  year  of  the  great 
South  Sea  bubble  when  Dr.  Henry 
Bland  succeeded,  coming  from  Don- 
caster  School  The  tide  of  &lse  pro- 
sperity floated  the  numbers  up  at 
once  to  425 ;  next  year  the  bubble 
had  burst,  and  they  fell  to  876. 
One  of  his  fiivourite  pupils  was 
William  Cole,  the  antiquarv,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  '*  fine  and 
stately  presence,"  and  an  elegant 
Latin  scholar.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
gave  him  the  deanery  of  Durham, 
and  offered  to  make  him  a  bishop, 
which  he  declined.  Sir  Robert  was 
said  never  to  forget  his  old  school- 
fellows. Cole  mentions  a  letter  in 
his  possession  from  Bishop  Tanner 
to  a  friend,  in  which  he  says  he 
"does  not  hope  to  be  preferred  till 
all  the  Eton  and  King's  men  have 
been  provided  for." 

Of  Dr.  George,  the  next  in  suc- 
cession, an  amusing  anecdote  has 
been  preserved  by  Nichols.  George 
was  accustomed  to  declaim  Greek 
to  his  boys  ore  rotundo.  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales,  then  residing  at 
Clifden  House,  walked  over  one 
day  to  Eton  to  call  upon  Dr.  George, 
taking  with  him  Dr.  Ayscough,  tu- 
tor to  the  bov-princes  afterwards 
Geoi^  III.  and  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  head-master  was  engaged  in 
school,  and  the  Prince  and  his  com- 
panion stood  for  some  time  listen- 
ing and  peeping  at  the  door  while 
he  was  expounding  Homer  with  re- 
markable energy  and  action.  When 
Dr.  George  heard  of  the  royal  visitor 


to  March  1688,  is  preserved  amongst  Tanner's  HSS. 
Newborougfa,"  as  headmaster: — 

Ganiage  of  letters,  d^c., 

For  a  bat  and  ram  club. 

Four  pairs  of  gloves. 

Bight  pain  of  shoes, 

Bookseller's  bUl,  . 

CnUii^  bis  hair  eight  times, 

Wormseed,  treacle,  and  manna, 

Mending  his  clothes, 

Pair  of  garters, 

Scbole  £«, 

Given  to  tbe  servants, 

A  new  Irock, 


It  has  tbe  receipt  of  ''B. 
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Paid  the  writing-master  half  a  year,  due  next  April  21, '89,    10  0 
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whom  he  had  missed,  he  went  ofer 
to  Clifden  the  same  afternoon  to 
make  his  apologies.  The  Prince  told 
him  the  story,  adding  that  he  wished 
the  D6ctor  had  come  an  hour  ear- 
lier, to  have  heard  Ajscough  taking 
off  his  energetic  performance  m  a 
lesson  with  Am  boys.  It  was  not  a 
gracious  speech ;  and  Dr.  (George. 
Nichols  adds,  ''took  himself  off'^ 
very  shortly.  The  period  of  his 
mastership  was  marked  by  one  very 
horrible  event  In  March  1780, 
waA  bnried  in  the  college  chapel 
Edward  Cochran,  murdered  oy 
his  schoolfellow,  Thomas  Dalton, 
with  a  penknife."  Such  is  the 
entry  in  the  parish  register;  but 
the  inscription  which  is  or  was 
to  be  read  on  his  tomb  has  the 
words  "  accidentally  stabbed."  Pro- 
bably it  was  an  act  of  sudden  pas- 
sion. 

The  increasing  numbers  of  the 
school  must  hare  very  early  re- 
quired some  adtUtional  teaching 
power  besides  the  two  masters  pro- 
vided for  b^  the  statutes.  Up  to  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  and  probably  to 
a  much  later  date,  this  had  been 
supplied  b^  monitors.  The  restric- 
tion by  which  the  masters  were  for- 
bidden to  take  any  fees  (even  from 
oppidans)  was  probably  evaded, 
almost  from  the  mrst,  by  the  system 
then  universal  in  all  transactions  of 
giving  presents,  under  which  head- 
mg  the  sons  of  wealthy  parents  soon 
b€i;an  to  pay  pretty  highly  for  then: 
education.  Traces  of*  this  arrange- 
ment remain  in  the  custom  still 
prevailing— ^not  art;  all  to  the  credit 
of  the  school — of  presenting  a  sum 
as  leaving  money"  to  the  head- 
' master  and  the  private  tutor.  At 
what  time  assistant-masters  were 
first  appointed  does  not  appear. 
But  they  were  na  doubt  paid,  up  to 
a  comparatively  late  date,  entirely 
from  such  fees  as  the  parents  of 
those  under  their  tuition  chose  to 
give  them.  A  curious  advertise- 
ment (in  the  *  London  Evening  Post ' 
of  Nov.  »,  1781)  by  Mr.  Francis 
Goode,  who  had  been  lower-master 
for  many  years  under  Newborough, 
throws  some  light  upon  the  sub- 


•  T^ereas  Mr*  Franc.  Geode,  voder- 
master  of  Eton,  does  hereby  signify  that 
there  will  be  at  Christmas  next,  or  sooq 
after,  two  vacancies  in  his  school— viz., 
as  assistants  to  him  .and  tutors  to  the 
yonng  gents. :  if  any  two  gentlemen  of 
either  University  (who  have  commenced 
the  degree  of  B.A  at  least)  shall  think 
themsdves  duly  qualified,  and  de- 
sirous of  such,  an  employment,  let  them 
enquire  of  John  Potts,  Pickfeman  In 
Gracious  Street,  or  at  Mr.  O.'s  own 
house  in  Eton  College,  where  they 
may  purchase  the  same  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  and  on  oonditiona  M\y  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  Fi  Goods. 

"N.B. — It  was  very  ertoneondy  re- 
ported that  the  last  place  was  disposed 
of  under  408.". 

Certainly  the  place  is  worth  some- 
thing more  now.  There  seems  to 
have  heea  no  doubt  in  Goode^s 
mind  of  the  perfect  propriety  of  the 
arrangement ;  he  was  a  very  respectr 
able  man,  and  was  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeding Newborough  in  the  head- 
mastership.  He  was  only  defeated 
by  Dr.  Snape  after  a  veiry  warm  con- 
test, and  was  much  disappointed  at 
the  result 

Dr.  Gearie  was  succeeded  hy  one 
of  his  asustants,  William  Cfooke. 
His  short  administration  of  two 
years  is  thus  summed  up  by  Cole  in 
his  most  spiteful  vein : — 

"William  Cooke  made  master  of  the 
school,  for  which  post  not  being  found 
equal,  he  was  made  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege to  let  him  down  gently ;  and,  to  get 
rid  of  his  impertinence,  insolence,  and 
other  muuniable  qoalitiea,  he  was  strong- 
ly recommended  to  be  provost  of  King  s 
on  Dr.  Sumner's  death.  It.  is  not  the 
first  time  a  man's  unsocial  and  bad  dis- 
position has  been  the  occasion  of  his  ad- 
vancement I  know  the  eoUege  would 
be  delighted  to  kick  him  up  higher,  so 
that  they  could,  get  rid  of  a  formal  im- 
portant pedant,  who  will  be  a  school- 
master in  whatever  station  of  life  his 
fortune  may  advance  him  to." 

Some  personal  enmity  had  evi- 
dently  a  shan  in  this  note;  bat 
Cooke  was  certainly  not  «  Boccess- 
ful  master,  and  the  schod  under  his 
management  fell  off  in  numbers  and 
reputa  His  eucoessor.  Dr.  Sumner, 
though  an  able  and  cealons  teaoher. 
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could  only  partially  restore  its  good 
name  daring  nine  years  of  office. 

Br.  Rawlinson,  amongst  his  MSS., 
qnotee  from  the  ^  Daily  Advertiser' 
an  acconnt  of  a  royal  yisit  at  this 
time.  It  is  not  a  very  complimen- 
tary paragraph : — 

•*  1747,  Aug.  11th,— King  George  H. 
visited  the  College  and  School  of  Eton, 
when  on  short  notice  Master  Slater  of 
Bedford,  Master  Masham  of  Reading, 
and  Master  Williams  of  London,  spoke 
each  a  Latin  speech  (most  probably 
made  by  their  masters),  with  which 
bis  Majesty  seemed  exceedingly  well 
pleased,  and  obtained  for  them  a  week's 
hoUdays.  To  the  yoong  orators  fiye 
gaioeas  each  had  been  more  accept- 
able." 

In  1754,  on  Snmner^s  resignation, 
Dr.  Edward  Barnard,  Fellow  of  St. 
John^s  College,  Oxford,  who  had 
been  private  tntor  at  Eton  to 
Charles  Townshend,  was  elected  to 
tiie  head-mastership.  Under  his 
vigorous  rale  the  school  rose  again 
rapidly  and  steadily.  Two  assist- 
ant-masters were  added  the  year 
after  his  appointment,  to  meet  the 
increasini^  number  of  oppidans ;  and 
two  more  in  1760.  Sumner  had 
gradually  raised  the  total  number 
of  the  school  to  850;  when  Dr. 
Barnard  was  promoted  to  the  pro- 
vostship  in  1756,  he  left  622  boys  on 
the  Eton  list — ^a  larger  number  by 
far  than  had  been  known  at  any 
previous  time,  and  which  the  school 
never  reached  again  for  more  than 
fifty  years. 

For  Eton  was  unfortunate  in  his 
saccessor;  doubly  unfortunate,  be- 
cause the  new  master  was  a  man 
from  whom  very  much  was  expect- 
ed, whose  appointment  seemed  the 
best  that  could  have  been  made, 
and  who  did  really  possess  many  of 
the  most  important  qualifications 
for  his  office.  John  Foster,  the  son 
of  a  Windsor  tradesman,  had  enter- 
ed the  school  very  young,  and  dur- 
ing his  career  there  was  the  ad- 
miration of  his  schoolfellows  and 


the  pride  of  his  masters.  He  went 
off  early  as  captain  to  Eing^s,  with 
the  highest  reputation  as  a  scholar ; 
and  Dr.  Barnard,  immediately  upon 
his  own  appointment,  had  recalled 
him  from  Cambridge  to  an  assistant- 
mastership.  In  that  position  he 
seems  to  have  folly  borne  out  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed 
of  him ;  for,  on  Barnard's  resigna- 
tion, Foster  was  at  onoe  elected  to 
succeed  him.  But  though  his  scho- 
larship was  unquestionable,  and  his 
discharge  of  his  duties  most  con- 
scientious, there  were  deficiencies 
of  other  qualifications  which  were 
not  to  be  got  over.  He  wanted 
dignity  of  person  and  manner,  as 
well  as  knowledge  of  the  world; 
and  these  are  very  important  points 
in  the  ruler  of  five  hundred  boys, 
many  of  them  Just  attaining  man- 
hood. The  words  of  an  anonymous 
contemporary  biographer  probably 
state  the  case  fairly; — 

*' Learning  is  not  the  only  requisite 
qualification  for  such  a  school  as  Eton; 
other  qaalities  are  necessary  to  consti- 
tute the  character  suited  to  such  an 
important  and  difficult  charge.  He, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  succeeded  a 
man  who  preeminently  possessed  sU 
the  requisite  Udents  for  his  situation. 
The  comparison  was  replete  with  dis» 
advantage ;  and,  not  being  able  to  adopt 
his  predecessor's  mode  of  management 
and  regulation,  he  rested  upon  the  sever- 
ity of  discipline.  He  therefore  became 
impopular  amon^  his  scholars.  The  in- 
feriority of  his  birth,  which  would  never 
have  suggested  itself  had  he  made  him- 
self beloved,  was  a  circumstance  which 
helped  to  auffment  dislike,  and  to  dis- 
pose the  hi^er  elasses  of  his  scholars 
frequently  to  display  a  contempt  for  his 
person,  and  sometimes  to  resist  his  au- 
thority ;  he  therefore  Judged  it  best  to 
resign  his  situation.'' 

He  had  the  mortification,  before 
he  resigned,  to  see  the  school  fall 
away  in  numbers  fi*om  the  522  left 
by  Dr.  Barnard  to  280 ;  but  his  zeal 
and  conscientiousness  were  deserv- 
edly rewarded  by  such  consolation 
as  a  canonry  of  Windsor  could  give. 


*  Thomas  Sdater  went  to  King's  as  captain  thaf  year. 
VOL.  xcvn. — ^No.  nxcir. 
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His  health,  howevev,  was  broken, 
though  he  was  only  forty-two.  He 
had  a  bad  consnmptive  constitu- 
tion," says  Ck)le,  which  was  not 
bettered  by  the  fatigues  of  a  school 
and  the  sedentariness  of  a  scholar.'* 
He  died  at  Spa  the  year  follow- 
ing. His  remains  were  subsequently 
removed,  and  reinterred  at  Wind- 
sor. On  his  tomb  in  the  church- 
yard there  are  the  following  re- 
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markable  words,  most  probably  his 
own : — 

**  Qui  ftierlm,  ex  hoe  nuumore  cognosces ; 
Quails  rero,  cognosces  alioubl ; 
Eo  scilicet  supremo  tempore 
Quo  egomet  qualU  /st  tu  ftieris  cognoecun.** 

Of  the  many  distinguished  pupils 
of  Barnard  and  Foster  we  must 
speak  hereafter. 


OOBNXLrUS  O'DOWD  XTPOIT  MBN  AND  WOMEN,  AND  OTHER  THINGS 
IN  GSNSBAL. 


FART  ZIII. 


GOINO  INTO  PARLIAMINT. 


Looking  out  at  life  from  the  very 
narrow  loophole  at  which  I  sit,  I 
scarcely  like  to  affirm  anything  very 
positively;  but,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  see,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  never 
remember  a  time  in  which  so  many 
men  aspired  to  public  life  as  the 

f resent.  There  were  always,  and 
trust  there  always  will  be,  a  large 
class  to  whom  Paiiiament  will  be  a 
natural  and  suitable  ambition.  The 
House  of  Commons  has  the  proud 

grerogative  of  representing  every 
iterest  of  the  kingdom.  The  land- 
owner, the  millowner,  the  man  of 
ships,  the  man  of  mines,  the 
friend  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  advocate 
of  the  Pope.  Even  crotchets  and 
caprices  have  their  members;  and 
there  are  men  who  tinker  about 
street-organs  or  licences  to  oyster- 
cellars,  but  who  really,  as  they 
consume  their  own  smoke,  are 
small  nuisances,  and  may  easily  be 
endured.  Even  bores  are  repre- 
sented in  Parliament;  and  if  the 
Brothers  Davenport  only  live  long 
enough  amongst  us,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Mr.  Howitt,  for  instance, 
should  not  stand  up  in  the  House 
to  represent  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  nation.  I  like  all  this.  I 
am  certain  that  at  the  price  of  lis- 
tening to  an  enormous  amount  of 
twaddle  we  purchase  safety.  One 


Idea  would  be  a  very  troublesome 
and  cantankerous  fellow  if  you 
would  not  let  him  talk,  but  with 
his  free  speech  he  is  happy,  and, 
better  still,  he  is  innocuous.  How- 
ever silly  his  project  be,  he  is  so 
certain  to  make  it  sillier  by  his  ad- 
vocacy of  it,  that  it  is  right  good  pol- 
icy to  invite  him  to  explain  himself. 

It  would  be  hard,  too,  to  deny  a 
man  who  has  contested  his  borongh, 
borne  the  fag  and  the  rough  usage, 
the  abuse,  the  insult,  and  the  heavy 
cost  of  a  contested  election,  the  email 
privilege  of  hearing  himself  say 
''Sir"  to  the  Speaker,  though  the 
shuffling  sound  of  departing  feet 
should  make  the  sentence  that  fol- 
lowed inaudible.  This,  however,  is 
a  costly  privilege;  it  is  essentially 
the  luxury  of  the  rich  man;  for 
since  we  have  taken  such  immense 
precautions  against  bribery,  a  seat 
in  Parliament  has  become  a  £sr 
more  expensive  thing  than  ever  it 
was  before.  The  apparent  paradox 
admits  of  an  easy  explanation. 
Have  you  not  once  or  twice,  if  not 
oftener,  in  life  drunk  excellent  claret 
in  some  remote  country-house, 
where  the  owner's  means  were  cer- 
tainly not  equal  to  such  a  Inxnry? 
The  Reason  was,  the  duties  were 
high,  and  the  smuggler  found  it 
worth  while  to  evade  them.  The 
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reduced  tariff,  howeyer,  cut  off  the 
contraband,  and  though  the  1^1 
article  was  cheaper,  it  nerer  came 
so  low  in  price  as  the  "run"  one. 
There  is  therefore  now  less  smug- 
gling into  the  House;  but  even  the 
low  duty  is  too  high  for  the  poor 
man. 

This  circumstance  it  is  which 
makes  it  the  more  incomprehensible 
to  me: — ^when  men,  whose  fortunes 
I  am  well  aware  are  small,  and  whose 
positions  would  seem  to  call  for 
every  exercise  of  energy  and  industry, 
lounge  into  my  room  and  tell  me 
••they  are  going  into  Parliament" 
If  these  were  all,  or  if  even  a  fair 
number  of  them  were,  very  clever 
fellows — well  read,  well  grounded, 
with  good  memories,  fluent  of 
q>eech,  endowed  with  much  tact, 
and  a  happy  address — I  might  say, 
though  not  exactly  born  to  be  states- 
men, they  might  find  a  career  in  pub- 
lic life;  The  discipline  of  a  govern- 
ment requires  so  many  petty  officers, 
that  there  is  nothing  unreasonable 
in  such  men  expecting  to  be  ser- 

r*geants  and  corporals.  The  House, 
too,  is  a  rare  club ;  its  gossip  is  the 
best  gossip,  its  interests  are  the  best 
interests,  even  its  jobs  and  intrigues 
are  finer,  grander,  better  games  of 
skill  than  any  that  ever  engaged 
the  wits  and  tried  the  temper  of 
gamblers.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
sphere  in  which  ability  was  so  sure 
to  have  its  legitimate  sway  and 

^ — swing. 

One  cannot  conceive  a  place,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  play-ground  of  a  great 
school,  where  fair  play  is  so  sure  to 
be  the  rule  and  practice.  It  is  the 
one  spot  on  earth  where  the  weak 
cannot  be  browbeaten,  and  the 
strong  cannot  be  a  tyrant  It  is 
the  only  arena  the  world  has'  ever 
witnessed,  wherein  right-minded- 
ness has  obtained  the  force  of 
talent,  and  mere  honesty  can  hold 
its  own  against  any  odds  in  ability. 
I  admit  at  once  how  proud  a  thing  • 
it  is  to  belong  to  such  an  assem- 
blage, and  I  only  ask  that  the  men 
who  aspire  to  it  should  have  some- 
thing in  proportion  to  the  preten- 


sion. I  mean  that  it  is  not  enough 
that  they  have  failed  as  barristers — 
broken  down  as  novelists — been 
bankrupt  as  speculaters,  or  unfor- 
tunate in  any  other  career  in  life — 
that  they  should  come  here.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  neither  a  re- 
ibrmatory  nor  an  asylum.  It  was 
never  intended  to  recall  the  wander- 
ing sheep  of  politics  to  the  pleasant 
pasturages  of  office,  or  prove  a  re- 
fuge for  the  forlorn  castaways—  the 
street- walkers  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. 

Johnson  called  patriotism  the  last 
refuge  of  a  scoundrel  What  if 
Parliament  were  to  become  the  last 
resource  of  incapacity  I  I  earnestly 
hope  this  may  not  be  so.  I  ar- 
dently desire  that  other  men*s  ex- 
periences may  not  be  as  my  experi- 
ences. I  long  to  think  that  the 
dreary  creatures  who  come  to  show 
me  the  "twaddle'*  they  have  written 
to  the  free  and  independent  electors 
of  Snugborough,  are  not  a  wide- 
spread pestilence,  but  a  small  local 
disease  invented  for  my  especial 
torment  What  mornings  have  I 
passed,  listening  to  their  opinions 
on  currency,  on  the  colonies,  on  the 
Catholics  t  what  they  would  do 
about  Church  rates — how  they  would 
deal  with  the  franchise.  These  are 
the  aspiring  creatures  who  mean  to 
be  terrible  to  Gladstone,  and  thorns^ 
in  the  side  of  Disraeli.  There  are* 
others  who  tow  themselves  to  com- 
mittee life — ^who  mean  to  pass  their 
days  in  the  smaller  shrines  of  poli- 
tics, and  only  pray  to  the  saints  who 
preside  over  railway  rogueries  and 
the  peculations  of  public  works. 
Last  of  all,  there  are  the  "Dun- 
drearies"  of  statecraft,  who  know 
nothing  themselves,  nor  ever  knew 
any  one  who  did — who  want  to  be 
in  the  House  because  it  is  the  right 
thing,  and  who  feel  about  politics 
as  did  the  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 
about  prose — ^it  was  a  fine  thing  to 
be  talking  it  even  unconsciously. 
These  men,  by  some  strange  fatality, 
always^  speak  of  the  achievement  as 
an  easy  one.  They  know  a  "fel- 
low" who  can  get  them  in  for  eight 
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l^undred  or  «  thousand;  and  they 
tell  you  little  anecdotes  of  election- 
eering rogueries  you  have  often 
read  in  print,  as  part  of  the  personal 
experiences  of  tne  fellow afore- 
said. I  own  these  men  try  me  sore- 
ly, and  even  the  bland  temper  with 
which  nature  has  endowed  me  is  at 
moments  driven  to  its  last  intrench- 
ments.  The  affected  contempt  they 
assume  for  public  life — the  tone  of 
"rogues  all"  they  put  on  with  re- 
spect to  men  in  power,  and  the 
levity  with  which  they  treat  re- 
sponsibilities that  the  strongest  are 
seen  to  stagger  under — these  are  the 
things  that  push  my  patience  to  its 
limits. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  if 
these  men  entered  the  House  we 
should  never  hear  of  them ;  that 
they  would  be  as  completely  ignor- 
ed as  if  they  sat  in  the  reporters' 
gallery.  Be  it  so ;  but  I  ask,  Why 
should  they  be  there  at  all?  why 


should  they  aspire  to  be  there? 
What  fatal  tendency  of  our  age  in- 
clines men  to  adopt  a  career  in  all 
respects  unsuited  to  them?  When 
Pitt  said  of  our  octogenarian  gene- 
rals, "I  don't  know  what  effect 
they  produce  on  the  enemy,  but  I 
know  that  they  frighten  fn«/*  he 
expressed  what  I  very  strongly  feel 
about  these  small  boys  of  politics — 
they  fill  me  with  fear  and  mis- 
givmg.  The  numbers  of  such  men 
assuming  airs  of  statecraft,  talking 
of  great  questions,  and  identifying 
themselves  and  their  small  nature^ 
with  measures  of  moment,  has  the 
same  effect  in  political  life  as  the 
great  issue  of  a  depreciated  paper 
currency  has  in  finance.  These  are 
the  greenbacks  of  publio  life;  and 
as  a  general  election  is  approaching, 
let  me  caution  constituencies  against 
making  them  a  legal  tender,  or  even 
for  a  moment  supposing  they  are 
good  as  gold. 


CONTINENTAL 

In  common  with  others  of  my 
countrymen  who  live  much  abroad, 
I  have  often  had  to  deplore  the  un- 
fair estimate  of  England  that  must 
be  made  by  commenting  on  the 
singular  specimens  of  man  and 
woman-hood  that  fill  the  railroad 
trains,  crowd  the  steamboats,  and 
deluge  the  hotels  of  the  Continent 
How  often  have  I  had  to  assure 
inquiring  foreigners  that  these 
people  were  not  the  elite  of  our 
nation  1  With  what  pains  have  I 
impressed  upon  them  that  these 
men  and  women  represent  habits 
and  ways  and  modes  of  thought 
which  a  stranger  might  travel  Eng- 
land in  its  length  and  breadth  with- 
out once  encountering-,  and  that  to 
predicate  English  life  from  such 
examples  would  be  a  grievous  in- 
justice 1 

This  evil,  however,  has  now  de- 
veloped itself  in  a  form  of  ezagger* 
ation  for  which  I  was  in  no  way 
prepared.  It  seema  that  some  eo- 
^'"i-Drising  and  unscrupulous  man 


EXCURSIONISTS. 

has  devised  the  project  of  conduct- 
ing some  forty  or  fifty  persons,  ir- 
respective of  age  or  sex,  from  Lon- 
don to  Naples  and  back  for  a  fixed 
sum.  He  contracts  to  carry  them, 
feed  them,  lodge  them,  and  amuse 
them.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
diet,  theatricals,  sculpture,  carved- 
wood,  frescoes,  washmg,  and  rou- 
lette. In  a  word,  they  are  to  be 
**done  for"  in  the  most  complete 
manner,  and  nothing  called  for  on 
their  part  but  a  payment  of  so  many 
pounds  sterling,  and  all  the  details 
of  the  road  or  the  inn,  the  play- 
house, the  gallery,  or  the  museum, 
will  be  carefully  attended  to  by  this 
providential  personage^  whose  name 
assuredly  ought  to  be  Bamum! 

When  I  read  the  scheme  first  in 
a  newspaper  advertisement  I  caught 
at  the  hope  that  the  speculaUon 
would  break  down.  I  assured  my- 
self that,  though  two  or  three  un- 
happy and  misguided  creatures,  des- 
titute of  friends  and  advisers,  might 
be  found  to  embrace  such  an  oner, 
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there  would  not  bo  any  reftl  class 
from  which  stich  recruiting  could  be 
drawn.  I  imagined,  besides,  that 
the  characteristic  independence  of 
Englishmen  would  rerolt  against 
a  plan  that  reduces  the  traveller  to 
the  level  of  his  trunk,  and  obliter- 
ates every  trace  and  trait  of  the 
individual.  I  was  all  wrong :  the 
thing  has  "taken"— the  project  is 
a  success ;  and,  as  I  write,  the  cities 
of  Italy  are  deluged  with  droves  of 
these  creatures,  fur  they  never  sep- 
arate, and  you  see  them,  forty  in 
number,  pouring  along  a  street  with 
their  director — now  in  firont,  now  at 
the  rear-^circliAg  around  them  like 
a  sheep-dog — and  really  the  process 
is  as  uke  herding  as  may  be.  I  have 
already  met  three  flocks,  and  any- 
thing so  unco  nth  I  never  saw  be- 
ibre,  —  the  men,  mostly  elderly, 
dreary,  sad-looking,  evidently  bored 
and  tired — the  women,  somewhat 
younger,  trarel-tossed  and  crumpled, 
but  intensely  lively,  wide-awake,  and 
fiu^etious.  Indeed,  to  judge  from  the 
continual  sparkle  of  the  eye  and 
Ae  uneasy  quiver  of  the  month, 
one  would  say  that  they  thought 
the  Continent  was  a  practical  joke, 
and  all  foreigners  as  good  fun  as 
anything  at  Astley*s.  When  for- 
ei^ers  first  inquired  of  me  what 
this  strange  invasion  might  mean — 
for  there  was  a  sort  of  vague  sus- 
picion it  had  some  religious  pro- 
paganda in  the  distance  —  I  tried 
to  turn  off  the  investigation  by  some 
platitude  about  English  eccentri- 
city, and  that  passion  for  anything 
odd  that  marks  our  nation.  Finding, 
hovrever,  that  my  explanation  was 
recdved  with  distrust,  I  bethought 
me  of  what  pretext  I  could  frame 
as  more  plausible,  and  at  last  hit 
upon  what  I  flatter  myself  was  in- 
genious. 

I  took  iJie  most  gossip -loving  of 
my  acquaintances  aside,  and  under 
a  solemn  ple(^  of  secrecy,  which 
I  well  knew  he  would  not  keep, 
I  told  him  that  our  Australian  colo- 
nies had  made  such  a  rumpus  of 
late  about  being  made  convict  set- 
tlements, that  we  had  adopted  the 


cheap  expedient  of  sending  our 
rogues  abroad  to  the  Continent, 
apparently  as  tourists ;  and  that^ 
being  well  dressed  and  well  treated, 
the  project  found  favour  with 
knaves,,  who,  after  a  few  weeks^ 
took  themselves  off  in  various  direo^ 
tions  as  taste  or  inclination  sug- 
gested. In  fact,  said  I,  in  less  tbaa 
ten  days  you'll  not  see  three,  per- 
haps, of  that  considerable  party  we 
met  a  while  ago  in  the  cathedral; 
and  then  that  fussy  little  bald  man 
that  you  remarked  took  such  trouble 
about  them  will  return  to  England 
for  more. 

I  cannot  describe  the  horror  wi^ 
which  he  heard  me — the  scheme 
outdid  in  perfidy  all  that  he 
had  believed  even  of  **la  perfide 
Albion  f  but  it  was  so  like  us,  that 
much  he  must  say.  It  was  so  self- 
ish and  so  saving  and  so  insolent- 
ly contemptuous  towards  all  foreign 
countries,  as  though  the  most  de- 
graded Englishman  was  still  good 
enough  company  for  the  foreigner. 

As  I  have  since  made  a  similar 
confidence  to  two  others,  my  mind 
is  relieved  as  to  all  the  dire  cons^ 
quences  of  these  invasions.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  remedy  was  too 
strong  for  the  disease ;  nr  from  it 
I  tell  you  deliberately  it  will  be  al 
but  impossible  to  live  abroad  if  these 
outpourings  continue;  for  it  is  not 
merely  that  England  swamps  us  with 
everything  that  is  low-bred,  Vulgar, 
and  ridiculous,  but  that  these  people^ 
from  the  hour  they  set  out,  regard 
all  foreign  countries  and  their  inha- 
bitants as  something  in  which  they 
have  a  vested  right  They  have 
paid  for  the  Continent  as  they  paid 
for  Cremome,  and  they  will  hav^ 
the  worth  of  their  money.  They 
mean  to  eat  it  and  drink  it  and 
Junket  it  to  the  uttermost  farthing, 
mien  the  outlet  is  overdone,  or  the 
cathedral  disappoints  them,  it  is 
not  merely  unsattsflM^tory — it  is  a 
"  do  *' — a  **  sell  a  swiodle--just  as 
if  the  rockets  would  refase  to  go  up 
at  Yauxhall,  or  the  Catherine-wheels 
to  play.  Europe,  in  their  eyes,  is  a 
great  spectacle,  like  a  show-piece  a4 
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Coyent  Garden;  and  it  is  theirs  to 
criticise  the  performance  and  laugh 
at  the  performers  at  will. 

Now,  if  m  are  not  acquiring 
French  and  Italian,  foreigners  are 
learning  £nglish;  and  I  must  aaj 
the  acquisition  redounds  to  'them  in 
ether  ways  than  pleasure,  for  what 
mortifying  and  ^impertinent  things 
do  hot  tibese  "drove  Bulls"  say  of 
all  and  eyervtbing  around  them  I 

Is  it  without  reason  that  I  pro- 
test against  these  Bamumites  who 
now  crowd  the  tables  cPhote  and  fill 
the  fiacres,  and  whose  great  unmean- 
ing looks  of  wonder  and  stolidity 
meet  one  at  every  corner  ? 

What  a  blessing  it  was  for  our 
ministers  and  envoys  abroad  that 
the  passport  system  was  abrogated 
before  these  people  took  to  the 
xotAl  Our  legations  abroad  would 
otherwise  be  besieged  like  a  union 
workhouse  in  a  famine.  One  of 
the  strangest  peculiarities,  too^  of 
the  vulgar  Bull  is  his  passion  for 
talking  what  he  believes  to  be 
French  to  his  own  minister  or 
envoy  on  the  Continent,  whenever 
any  accident  may  have  brought 
them  face  to  face. 

One  of  our  most  distinguished 
diplomatists — a  man  whose  reputa- 
tion is  DOW  European — once  told 
me  that  the  ordinary  work  of  his 
station  was  nothing  compared  with 
the  worry,  irritation,  and  annoy- 
ance *he  experienced  from  these 
people.  He  gave  me  an  instance, 
too,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  the 
victory  did  not,  as  is  so  often  the 
ease^  lie  with  the  Bore :  Yous  ^tes 
Minister  d'Angleterre,  I  think," 
Baid  a  pompous  -  looking  elderly 
Bull,  who  once  made  his  way  into 
a  room  where  my  friend  was  writ- 
ing, with  a  boldness  all  his  own. 
The  Minister  saw  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  ignorant  of  the  place  and 
its  ways,  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
do  anything  for  his  service. 

Oui,  oui— j*ai  besoin  

beg  your  pardon  for  intemiptr 
ing;  but  as  I  am  an  Englishman, 
and  you  I  apprehend  to  be  an- 
other, let  lis  talk  English." 


"  Ooi,  oui,  je  parle  par&itement" 

"Pray,  sn*,  say  what  is  it  you 
want  in  the  vernacular." 
iT  ai  besoin,  passport" 

"  For  what  place  f 

"  Je  crois  que  j'irai  ^" 

**Tell  me,  sir,  the  name  of  the 
place,  and  your  own  name." 

Moi  ?  Je  m*appelle  Richard 
G  ovens ;  mais  il  y  a  Madame  Gro- 
vens,  trois  Mademoiselles  Govens, 
Monsieur  Jacques  et  Joseph  Go- 
vens, and  le  tuteur." 

"  There— f;here,  sir, — ^you  said  Aix- 
la-Chapelle;  do  me  the  fiivour  now 
to  leave  me  to  my  own  occupationa 
No — nothing  to  pay;  good-morn- 
ing." 

No;  he  was  not  to  be  got  rid 
of  thus  easily,  for  he  continued  in 
the  same  vile  jargon  to  explain 
that  he  was  familiar  with  foreign 
usages,  and  long  habituated  to  tra- 
vel abroad ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
employment  of  very  energetic  lan- 
guage that  my  friend  ultimately 
persuaded  him  to  withdraw  and  go 
about  his  business. 

Three  days  after  this  dreary  in- 
terview, however,  there  came  to  the 
Minister  a  long  letter,  dated  Aix-la- 
Chapdle,  and  written  in  that  strange 
tongue  the  writer  imagined  to  be 
French.  It  was  evidenSy  a  demand 
for  some  service  to  be  rendered^ 
some  favour  to  be  accorded  —  but 
so  mysteriously  veiled  was  the  re- 
quest in  the  complexity  of  the  style, 
tnat  my  friend  was  totally  unable 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  asked 
of  him.  His  reply,  therefore,  ac- 
knowledged the  receipt  of  the  epis- 
tle, and  his  inability  to  comprehend 
it    **  I  perceive^  sir,"  continued  he, 

dimly  and  indistinctly  indeed,  that 
you  wish  me  to  do  something  for 
you,  though  what  that  someming 
may  be,  the  language  of  your  re- 
quest has  totally  obscured.  I  ren- 
der you,  however,  the  only  service 
that  appears  to  lie  at  my  hand&  I 
have  corrected  twenty -eight  mis- 
takes in  the  spelling,  and  seventeen 
in  the  grammar  of  your  letter, 
which  I  now  enclose,  and  have  the 
honour  to  be,"  &c 
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Though  the  pretentions  tone  of 
certain  public  speakers  and  occa- 
sional newspaper  articles  may  deny 
it,  the  trath  is,  England  has  lost 
much  of  the  ibfluence  she  once  pos- 
sessed over  Continental  peoples.  I 
know  there  are  many  ready  to  declare 
that  they  do  not  regret  this.  I  am 
aware  ^at  the  non-intervention 
policy  has  begotten  a  race  of  men 
who  say,  We  want  to  trade  with  the 
foreigner,  not  to  influence  him.  Let 
him  buy  our  cottons  and  our  cut- 
lery, and  we  will  not  ask  him  to 
believe  England  a  great  country  and 
its  alliance  a  safeguard.  1  shall  not 
contest  these  theses.  I  know  enough 
of  life  never  to  dispute  with  people 
who  are  not  mainly  of  my  own 
opinion;  but  I  go  back  to  what  I 
have  asserted  as  a  fact,  that  Eng- 
land no  longer  holds  the  high  place 
d^e  once  held  in  the  estimation  of 
all  nations  of  Europe ;  and  equally 
advisedly  do  I  say,  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  depreciation  we  have  incur- 
red is  owing  to  the  sort  of  people 
who  come  abroad,  and  are  deemed 
by  foreigners  to  represent  us. 

We  have  all  of  us  heard  in  what 
disrepute  certain  woollen  fabrics  of 
ours  were  held  in  foreign  markets 
a  few  years  ago,  because  some  un- 
principled manufacturers  deluged 
the  Continent  with  ill-woven,  ill- 
dyed  cloths,  so  that  the  word  Eng- 
lish, which  was  once  the  guarantee 
for  goodness,  became  the  stamp  of 
an  inferior  and  depreciated  article. 
So  has  it  been  with  our  travellers. 
These  devil's -dust  tourists  have 


spread  over  Europe,  iiguring  our 
credit  and  damaging  t)ur  character. 
Their'  crass  ignorance  is  the  very 
smallest  of  their  sins.  It  is  their 
overbearing  insolence,  their  purse- 
strong  insistance,.  their  absurd  pre- 
tension to  be  in  a  place  abroad  that 
they  had  never  dreamed  of  aspiring 
to  at  home,  —  all  these  claims  sug- 
gesting to  the  mind  of  the  foreigner 
that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  very 
distinguished  and  exalted  represen- 
tatives of  Qreat  Britain ! 

As  long  as  it  was  open  to  one  to 
deal  with  individual  cases,  he  could 
talk  of  "oddity,"  "eccentricity," 
"  strange  specimens,"  and  the  like ; 
but  now  they  came  in  droves :  what 
is  to  be  done?  Europe  may  turn 
on  us  one  day  on  account  of  these 
"  Raiders,"  as  America  is  well  dis- 
posed to  do  at  this  moment.  Fo- 
reigners may  say,  "  We  desire  to  be 
able  to  pray  in  our  churches,  to  hear 
in  our  theatres,  to  dine  in  our  res- 
taurants, but  your  people  will  not 
permit  us.  They  come  over,  not  in 
twos  and  threes,  but  in  scores  and 
hundreds,  to  stare  and  to  laugh  at 
us.  They  deride  our  church  cere- 
monies, they  ridicule  our  cookery, 
they  criticise  our  dress,  and  they 
barbarise  our  language.  How  long 
are  we  to  be  patient  under  these 
endurances  ? " 

Take  my  word  for  it,  if  these 
excursionists  go  on,  nothing  short 
of  another  war  and  another  Wei* 
lington  will  ever  place  us  where 
we  once  were  in  the  estimation  of 
Europe. 


ITALIAN  FIKANOIAL  POLIOT, 

When  M^Guppy  remonstrates  foreign  credit  a  nullity,  launching 
with  his  friend  for  going  to  live  at  forth  into  *the  most  extravagant 
Whitechapel  for  economy,  and  as-  expenditure  on  public  works,  and 
tntely  asks,  What's  the  use  of  living  engaging  in  undertakings  of  a  mag- 
cheap  when  one  has  nothing!  he  nitude  that  few  English  ministers 
was  enunciating  the  great  guiding  would  have  the  hardihood  to  pro- 
principle  of  Italian  finance.  pose  to  a  British  Hou^  of  Corn- 
Here  is  a  country  immensely  mons. 
taxed,  with  an  empty  treasury,  an  With  a  deficit  annually  of  eight 
enormous  army,  a  costly  fleet,  her  millions  sterling,  and  her  Five  per 
home  resources  undeveloped,  her  Cents  vacillating  between  65  and  60, 
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Italy  ooniemplates  the  posBlbility 
of  a  great  T^ar  with  Austria,  and 
prepares  for  the  eventnality  by  a 
most  wasteful  and  reckless  expendi- 
ture. 

In  the  old  days  of  misgoTem- 
ment  taxation  was  low.  One  reason 
was,  that  the  cost  of  protection 
fell  upon  the  protector;  and  if 
Austria  bullied,  she  paid.  There 
was  little  liberty,  to  be  sure,  but  it 
cost  little ;  and  one  must  know  the 
Italians  to  understand  how  thor- 
oughly they  could  appreciate  a  life 
of  indolence  that  secured  a  number 
of  small  economies  and  little  to 
think  of. 

With  great  ambitions  came  great 
outlay.  Italy  wanted  to  be  a  Euro- 
pean Power,  and  she  will  have  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  retrenchments  that  men  ex- 
pected after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  were  rendered  impossible  to 
effect  by  the  oondition  of  the 
Muthem  provinces.  Oalabria  en- 
tailed a  campaign,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  from  sixty  to  eighty  thou- 
sand soldiers.  Sicily  was  restless 
and  discontented.  She  had  never 
been  called  on  by  the  conscription 
before,  and  submitted  with  an  ill 
grace  to  this  first  demand  of  Italian 
unity.  There  was  a  widespread 
pauperism  over  the  country  gene- 
rally, and  little  demand  for  labour ; 
and  there  was  at  the  same  time  that 
most  painful  of  all  the  symptoms 
of  an  awakened  nationality  —  a  uni- 
Tersal  looking  to  Government  to 
provide  remedies  for  every  griev- 
ance and  every  shortcoming. 

None  of  the  wants  of  Uie  new 
kingdom  cried  more  piteoudy  for 
aid  than  the  demand  for  educa- 
tion. There  were  certainly  cares 
enough  to  have  employed  the  most 
active  hands  and  heads;  difficul- 
ties, too,  to  have  taxed  the  most  con- 
summate skill  in  statecraft;  and 
along  with  these,  mingled  up  and 
blended  wj^h  each  and  all  of  them, 
was  the  greater  difficulty,  that  the 
Government  was  obliged  to  popu- 
larise itself  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
pressure.   It  was  in  tiie  position  of 


a  candidate,  who  had  all  but  {ruined 
himself  in  a  successful  contest,  be- 
ing called  on  to  feast  his  electors 
after  the  close  of  the  poll. 

The  great  public  works  were  in 
reality  littie  else  than  electioneer- 
ing tactics.  They  were  so  many 
grants  of  public  money  to  distant 
localities,  whose  discontent  made 
conciliation  a  wise  policy  towards 
them. 

It  was  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
grumblers,  and  hence  fabulous 
prices  wer6  given  for  worthless  plots 
of  ground ;  ruinous  old  houses  were 
bought  at  the  cost  of  palaces ;  and 
the  most  exorbitant  demands  were 
made  and  complied  with  for  pro- 
perties whose  value  was  calculated 
,  on  the  presumed  completion  of  the 
very  undertakings  for  which  they 
were  purchased.  Peculation  had 
used  to  be  a  secret  practice ;  it 
now  walked  at  large  and  in  the 
noonday.  "With  corruption  so 
general,  who  could  be  the  accuser? 
Could  the  Minister  who  pocketed  a 
hundred  thousand  francs  by  a  coal 
contract  arraign  the  wretched  sub- 
ordinate who  secreted  a  few  hun- 
dreds by  false  tallies  ? 

Such  things,  of  course,  occur 
everywhere ;  here  the  n<mt(u  regni 
made  them  simply  more  frequent 

The  immense  number  of  Govern- 
ment employis  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  State  from  the  Duchies 
and  the  Romagna  became  an  intol- 
erable burden. 

In  small  states  the  whole  business 
of  life  is  conducted  cheaply.  They 
are  like  the  humble  families  of 
social  life,  who  spend  next  to  no- 
thing in  "  representation."  The 
men  who  serve  these  Governments 
suffer  no  loss  of  station,  no  impair- 
ment of  their  just  influenoe,  that 
they  live  on  small  means  and  prac- 
tise strict  economies.  The  habits 
of  the  small  ciH>ital  they  belong  to 
are  their  standards.  Linked,  bow* 
ever,  to  the  fortunes  of  a  large 
kingdom,  with  higher  ambitions 
and  more  pretentious  expenditure, 
these  men  are  driven  to  compare 
their  own  positions  with  those  of 
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their  richer  oompeerB,  and  the  chief  people ;  hut  there  are  not  here  either 

jodge  or  prefect  of  Parma  is  un-  the  enterprise  or  the   energy  of 

willing  to  accept  a  status  inferior  to  Frenchmen,  nor  is  there  at  Turin 

that  lof  his  colleague  at  Milan  or  that  wise  direction  and  skilful  guid- 

Genoa.  ance  which  prevail  at  the  Tuileries. 

As  to  the  professors,  their  name  Another  difficulty  of  Italian  un- 

is  legion.     Many  of  the  lecture-  dertakines  was  the  grand  scale  on 

roomB  in  the  universities  are  never  which  uiey  were  projected.  The 

entered  hy  a  student ;  and  more  question  never  was,  *^  What  does 

than  once  have  I  heard  that,  if  a  Italy  require  f  *  hut,  "  What  will  she 

census  were  to  he  taken,  it  would  require  when  Rome  is  her  capital—- 

be  found  that  for  each  matriculated  when   railroads  will  connect  her 

student  in  Italy  three  professors  cities  of  Genoa,  Naples,  and  Venice 

have  been  provided  and  paid  for  by  —  when  her  population  will  count 

the  State.  nigh  thirty  millions  —  her  standing 

In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  army  he  four  hundred  thousand — 

unification  has  been  a  costly  pro-  her  navy  be  the  equaftf  not  the 

cess.     The  absorption  of  so  many  superior  of  that  of  France  V  Take 

small  households  into   one   great  the   projected   arsenal    of  Spezia, 

establishment  pictures  the  case  ex-  for  instance.     Examine  its  details 

actly.     Tuscany  had  her  little  ret-  and  its  plan,  and  say,  would  not 

Inne,  so  had  Parma  and  Modena,  such  an   undertaking  be  deemed 

and  so,  too,  had  the  Romagna.     All  colossal  even  for  resources  as  rich 

these  had  to  be  taken  into  the  ser-  as  those  of  France  and  England  ? 

vice  of  the  State,  and,  what  was  still  To  convert  a  gulf  of  about  nine 

more  difficult,  to  be  pacified  and  miles  in  depth  and  some  four  or 

satisfied.  five  in  width  into  a  naval  depot  is 

To  make  the  new  kingdom  popu-  the  idea.    To  make  of  a  harbour 

lar  was  a  costly  proceeding,  but  that  could  hold  all  the  navies  of 

there  was  no  help  for  it     Italy  was  Europe  and  give  them  space  enough 

in  the  position  of  the  famished  dog,  to  manoeuvre,  a  dock,  is  the  present 

driven  to  eat  an  inch  of  his  own  project — to  insure  whose  safety  on 

tail  to  support  existence.  the  land  side  it  will  be  necessary  to 

Like  one  of  those  great  commer-  fortify  a  line  of  more  than  thirty 

dal  undertakings  which,  to  secure  miles  in  extent,  and   secure,  by 

success,  must  at  once  declare  a  high  works  of  considerable  strength,  a 

dividend,  Italy  had  to  start  on  her  vast  number  of  mountain  passes, 

course  with  a  fictitious  prosperity,  This  immense  harbour  has  not 

and  declare  her    shares  were  at  alone  to  be  fenced  round  and  pro- 

a  premium."  tected.    ^ips  of  the  line,  heavy 

*'The  populations  must  be  con-  iron-clads,  and  great  frigates  are  to 

tented."    Adhesions    to  the  new  float  where  there  is  not  now  water 

order  of  things  must  be  accom-  Ibr  a  cock-boat   Slips  are  to  stand 

plished  by  the  strong  ties  of  per*  where  granite  cliffs  now  fi^wn,  and 

sonal  interest     Men  nnist  be  able  graving-docks  are  to  be  fashioned 

to  vouch  for  public  prosperity  by  out  of  marble  quarries.    Such  are 

the  safe  gauge  of  their  own  success,  the  enormous  difficulties  to  be  un« 

and  81^,  "Italy  is  doing  well  be^  dertaken,  that  the  enumeration  of 


This  policy  was  a  leaf  from  the  project  than  one  of  those  legendary 

Imperial  note-book.    The  Italians  stories  in  which  a  certain  work  was 

saw  how  craftily  the  French  Empe.  confided  to  the  ^*Evil  one"  as  a 

ror  had  pushed  the  credit  of  France  sure  means  of  keeping  him  employ* 

Into  the  position  of  capital,  and  by  ed  for  centuries^  if  not  indefinitely^ 

mere  encouragement .  engaged  the  Nor  least  of  all  amongst  tne 

great  energies  of  that  wonderful  difficulties,  these  -works  are  to  be 


them  reads 'less  like  a  reasonable 
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undertaken  by  men  who  have  had 
no  experience  whatever  of  great  pub- 
lic works ;  who  never  saw  a  dock  or  a 
breakwater ;  and  who  are  as  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  details  of  di- 
recting as  they  are  ignorant  of  all  that 
regard  the  organisation  of  labour. 

The  Gulf  of  Spezia — ^not  unlike, 
but  much  larper  than,  the  Bay  oif 
Weymouth  —  is  indented  on  every 
side  by  bays  more  or  less  deep,  some 
of  them  admirably  sheltered,  and 
with  water  deep  enough  for  a  line- 
of-battle  ship  to  lie  close  to  the 
very  rocks.  Of  these,  more  than 
one  would  have  been  well  adapted 
for  the  siA  of  an  arsenal  fully  ca- 
pable of  holding  one  hundred  and 
fifty  ships,  and  with  every  advan- 
tage which  security  and  good  an- 
chorage can  confer.  Yarignano, 
now  well  known  to  the  world  as 
the  place  of  Garibaldi's  imprison- 
ment, is  such.  There  there  is  a 
harbour  made  by  nature,  girt  a- 
round  by  mountains  that  protect  it 
from  the  north-west  and  westerly 
gales,  on  the  extremity  of  a  penin- 
sula to  fortify  which  against  land 
attack  would  be  the  easiest  thing 
possible,  and  with  a  sufficient  coast 
space  to  contain  such  public  build- 
ings and  stores  as  would  be  re- 
quired— ^a  space  at  present  occupied 
by  a  town  of  two  thousand  inhabi- 


tants. An  English  engineer  of  the 
first  rank  in  his  profession  declared 
Yarignano  to  be  the  most  perfect 
harbour  of  nature*s  making  be  had 
ever  seen,  and  capable,  by  a  mode- 
rate outlay,  of  being  made  one  of 
the  strongest  naval  stations  in  the 
world.  It  was  not,  howeyer,  im- 
mense enough  for  a  people  who 
have  already  imagined  themselTes 
masters  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
sole  owners  of  the  commerce  with 
the  Levant — whose  word  is  to  be 
law  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  whose  flag  is  to  float  supreme 
,over  the  tideless  sea.  They  must 
have  Spezia.  Spezia  as  a  naval 
station  reads  like  a  prairie  for  a 
review-eround  1  —  a  vast  sayannah 
for  a  field-day  1  What  navy,  what 
fieet,  could  possibly  be  commensu- 
rate with  such  a  station!  They 
talk  of  a  contract  for  sixty  iron 
frigates!  *  Sixty?  Great  as  the 
number  is,  it  ought  to  be  six  hun- 
dred. And  all  this,  as  I  said  a 
while  ago,  with  a  deficient  exche- 

auer  and  a  depreciated  credit.  If 
[ley  be  really  serious  in  what  they 
are  projecting — ^if  they  are  honestly 
in  earnest  as  to  these  great  under- 
takings —  is  it  not  because,  like 
M*Guppy,  they  feel  there  is  "no 
use  in  economy  when  one  has  got 
nothing  ? 


▲  WORD  FOB  AN  ILL-USED  CLASS. 


"  Give  a  dog  a  bad  name*'  was  never 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  world  regards 
what  is  called  tuft-hunting.  Now 
tuft-hunting,  like  usury,  has  got  in- 
to disfavour  entirely  by  the  class  of 
men  who  have  adopted  it  as  a  career 
instead  of  accepting  it  as  an  accident 
of  their  station.  The  ancient  Parasite 
was  very  little  more  or-  less  than  a 
modern  diner-out :  he  was  a  gentle- 
man of  parts  and  ability,  with  great 
adaptiveoess  and  consummate  tact; 
he  was  an  admirable  talker,  and, 
what  is  far  rarer,  a  finished  listener. 
He  was  not  as  rich  as  the  great  man 
to  whose  fortunes  he  attached  him- 


self^ but  in  every  other  respect  he 
was  infinitely  his  superior.  His 
task  in  life  was  a  difficult  one.  It 
was  not  merely  to  exercise  his  men- 
tal gifts  and  display  his  acquirements 
for  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of 
his  host  and  his  friends,  but  so  to 
merge  his  individuality  in  his  ac- 
complishments, that  nothing  of  the 
man  remained  but  what  was  amus- 
ing or  interesting. 

If  I  had  lived  in  those  days,  and 
been  rich  enough  to  do  it,  I  should 
have  surround^  myself  with  these 
creatures.  Fd  have  had  them  of 
every  &shion  and  age  and  complex- 
ion.  I  cannot  imagine  a  pleasaoter 
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exerdse  of  wealth  than  to  create  confounded  with  one  of  those  use- 
about  one  an  atmosphere  of  wit,  ful  but  humble  followers  who  secure 
sound  sense,  knowledge  of  life,  and  boxes  at  the  opera  or  take  seaside 
refined  taste — all  dashed  with  that  lodgings  for  the  children  after  the 
humorous  appreciation  of  human-  measles;  he  is  no  grand  utility" 
ity,  in  its  varied  aspects,  which  is  to  cheapen  china  and  hire  a  wet- 
the  quality  of  all  others  that  makes  nurse ;  he  is  simply  a  man  who, 
a  man  truly  companionable.  I  be-  having  qualities  to  secure  a  great 
lieve  the  Greeks  understood  this  career  in  life,  is  too  selfindulgent 
thoroughly,  and  I  take  it  that  they  and  too  indolent  to  exercise  tiiem, 
are  not  more  our  masters  in  marble  excepVfor  amusement,  and  who  con- 
than  in  the  wonderful  perfection  to  sents  to  merge  certain  things  that 
which  they  elevated  tult-hunting.        are  not  very  palatable  to  him  in 

Instead,  therefore,  of  discourag-  his  pursuit  of  an  existence  which 
ing  the  practice — ridiculing  its  use  shall  aiford  him  many  of  the  en- 
and  decrying  its  habit — I  would  joyments  that  wealth  provides, 
like,  if  I  could,  to  restore  it  to  its  and  one  thing  which  he  values 
ancient  dignitv,  and  install  it  where  still  more  —  a  splendid  arena  for 
it  ought  to  DC,  amongst  the  fine  his  personal  du^play.  There  is 
arts.  First  of  all,  no  man  can  no  saying  what  thousands  of  pro- 
pOBsibly  be  a  proficient  in  the  mising  men — men  with  the  seeds 
art  who  is  not  very  considerably  of  great  things  in  them — ^have  ial- 
and  very  variously  gifted.  The  len  feom  virtue  through  the  fasd- 
toft-hunter — hate  the  word,  but  I  nation  of  a  society  in  which  they 
have  no  other — is  essentially  a  man  shone  I  How  is  that  fellow  of  "  in- 
highly  accomplished ;  but  he  is,  be-  finite  humour,"  he  who  sets  the 
sides,  a  man  of  emergencies.  It  is  table  in  a  roar,  to  forego  the  ec- 
not  alone  that  he  must  do  each  stasy  of  his  triumph,  and  go  up  to 
thing  a  little  better  than  any  one  his  room  and  work  I  Do  you  ex- 
else,  but  he  must  be  ready  to  do  pect  that  the  wit  who  enlivened 
it  at  any  moment  he  may  be  called  your  dull  dinner,  or  the  graceful 
on.  "While,  in  the  exercise  of  his  narrator  who  charmed  your  oom- 
judgment,  he  must  be  prepared  to  be  pany,  leaves  you  at  midnight  to  sit 
witty ;  and  under  the  dreariest  in-  down  to  Term  Reports  or  Crown 
fliction  of  listening  to  a  proser,  he  cases  reserved  ?  But  for  him  what 
must  be  ready  to  recover  himself  would  have  been  your  turtle  and 
and  display  his  fiiculties  in  all  their  your  truffles,  your  blackcock  and 
brightness.  your  burgundy  ?   You  know  in  your 

Wide  as  is  his  knowledge,  it  is  heart  that  your  guests  would  have 
not  one  half  so  wide  as  his  sym-  growled  away  over  their  dreary 
pathy.  He  sympathises  with  my  dinner  in  a  spirit  that  almost  anti- 
ford  and  my  lady,  and  with  my  cipated  indigestion,  and  yet  for 
lord^s  friend  and  my  lady*s  admirer,  him  you  have  no  milder  name,  at 
and  with  the  eldest  son  and  all  the  least  when  you  talk  of  your  neigh- 
daughters,  and  occasionally,  of  a  hour's  adjunct,  than  Tuft-hunter  I 
morning  in  the  garden  with  the  go-  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you 
vemess,  and  always  with  the  head  that,  if  you  were  the  poor  man  and 
eroom,  and  very  often  with  the  gar-  he  the  rich  one,  it  is  ten  thou- 
dener ;  he  sympathises  with  the  sand  to  one  if  you  ever  met  or 
butler  and  the  gamekeeper,  and  he  dined  at  the  same  table?  Has  it 
has  even  a  little  sympathy  for  the  ever  struck  you  that  all  the  gold 
chaplain,  who  loves  it  much,  and  plate  on  your  sideboard  never  shone 
fimdes  it  means  promotion.  with  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  or 

Now,  your  real  tuft-hunter —  that,  even  in  the  blundering  way 
your  man  who  aspires  to  the  high  you  told  it,  his  smallest  jest  has 
honour  of  the   caste'* — ^is  not  to  be  made  you  a  "success"  fi>r  the  week 
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after  you  learned  it?  Have  you 
never  found  out  that  you  yourself 
derived  from  bis  presence  a  terv$ 
and  a  geniality  that  Maraschino  or 
Curagoa  couIdn*t  give  you?  and  do 
you  not  know  in  your  heart  why 
your  house  is  called  pleasant  and 
your  dinners  delightful  ? 

In  the  lavish  exuberance  of  his 
great  resources,  he  goes  on  giving 
you  day  by  day  what  might  make 
him  great,  rich,  honoured,  and 
courted  1  You  may  imagine  you 
are  his  entertainer,  while  you  have 
supplied  nothing  but  the  grossest 
part  of  the  feast  What  you  have 
really  given  him  is  the  arena  where- 
on to  display  his  strength  and  ex- 
ercise his  activity,  and  for  this  he 
is  grateful  to  you,  for  he  likes  the 
pastime  even  better  than  you  do. 

You  are  the  host,  but  he  is  the 
entertainer  of  your  company.  It 
is  you  who  feed,  but  it  is  he  who 
charms,  delights,  and  transports 
them.  The  "  Patrons  "  know  it,  they 
feel  it,  they  recognise  in  themselves 
stores  of  appreciation  they  never 
knew  of  before ;  and,  after  an  hour 
or  two  of  Olympian  enjoyment,  they 
Jog  homeward  trying  to  recall  his 
witty  rejoinders  and  his  "apropos," 
and  to  make  themselves  illustrious 
in  some  remote  sphere  where  he  has 
never  been  heard  of. 

We  are  constantly  told  that  the 
great  business  of  the  State  is  not 
carried  on  by  mighty  ministers  and 
right  honourable  secretaries,  but 
by  a  number  of  rather  saturnine- 
looking  men,  of  expressions  com- 
pounded pf  sternness  and  submis- 
sion, who  may  be  met  crossing  the 
Green  Park  every  morning  at  eleven 
and  seen  comine  back  by  six  or 
seven  o'clock.  These,  we  are  told, 
are  the  wheel-horses  who  do  all  the 
work,  leaving  the  leaders  ta  show 
the  way  and  display  their  grand 
action.  Now,  I  am  certain  that  the 
ereat  pleasure  of  nearly  every  house 
m  the  dinner-giving  world  depends 
on  men  whose  names  figure  on  no 
door-plates,  who  are  not  assessed  to 
larce  figures  in  the  municipal  rates, 
and  who  might  be  traced  at  a  late 
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hour  of  night  to  very  small  habi- 
tations about  St  James  s  Street 

Think  what  dismay  there  would 
be  in  Downing  Street  if  all  the 
heads  of  departments  struck  work 
and  held  out  for  some  exorbitant 
conditions  of  one  sort  or  another. 
There  would  be  a  dire  confusion 
there  is  no  doubt ;  for  though  some 
of  the  minor  priests  might  be  able 
to  say  mass  as  well  as  the  digni- 
taries, the  ministers  and  right  hon- 
ourable secretaries  accustomed  to 
Mr.  T.  and  Mr.  R.  wouldnH  believe 
it,  and  the  public  business  would 
stand  stilL  And  now  fancy  what 
would  become  of  a  London  season 
if  the  whole  tuft-hunting  profes- 
sion were  to  declare  with  one  voice, 
"We'll  not  amuse  you  any  mor& 
Never  a  story,  never  a  mot,  so 
much  as  a  pun,  shall  you  have  at 
any  price,  n  e  are  an  ill-used  class ; 
and  until  you  come  to  recognise 
our  true  claims,  and  show  your- 
selves disposed  to  accord  us  whtt 
we  feel  to  be  our  right,  we  shall 
stand  out  to  the  last  You  imagine 
you  can  coerce  us  by  denying  us 
your  venison  and  grouse  ;  some  of 
us  have  tried  mutton,  and  actually 
liked  it  We  hear  daily  of  different 
sorts  of  food  a^t  will  support  life, 
so  don't  imagine  that  we  are  to  be 
starved  into  compliance." 

There  must  be  something  in- 
tensely natural  in  the  human  para- 
site, or  we  should  not  see  him  as 
we  do,  in  every  rank  and  class  and 
condiUon  of  society.  Like  the  "  pal- 
lida Mors'*  of  the  satirist^  they 
knock  alike  at  the  palace  and  the 
cottage.  They  solace  the  ennui  of 
the  bishop,  they  amuse  the  retire- 
ment of  the  beadle.  Indeed,  so  £ur 
as  my  own  experience  eoes,  I  think 
I  have  never  seen  anything  so  near 
perfection  as  the  episcopal  parafitei. 
Not  taking  vegetable  life  as  the 
type  of  his  vocation — ^like  some  in- 
ferior artists,  who  are  content  to 
wind  themselves  like  ivy  around 
their  patron  oak — these  men  seek 
their  inspirations  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  act  as  the  jackal  to 
the  lion. 
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How  I  recall  one  of  these  going 
forth  to  hant  out  the  prey  for  his 
master,  beatiug  every  coyer,  scour- 
ing eyery  thicket,  well  knowing  the 
sort  of  game  he  can  bring  down; 
and  eyen  in  some  cases — like  cer- 
taui  courtiers  we  have  heard  of—- 
hamatringing  the  deer  that  he  may 
be  more  easily  shot ;  and  how  I  see 
again  before  me  the  episcopal 
sportsman  with  his  gun  at  full 
cock,  and  ready  for  the  signal  to 
&a  And  what  showers  of  ap- 
plause haye  followed  the  explosion. 
^What  wit,  what  readiness  1"  ex- 
claim they ;  "  neyer  at  a  loss  1  You 
heard   what    his   Grace   said  to 

 At  such  displays  as  these 

—I  haye  assisted  at  more  than 
one  of  them  —  it  is  the  Jackal  I 
haye  admired  far  more  than  the 
Uon;  the  restless  activity  to  scent 
out  the  game,  converted,  the  in- 
stant after  discovery,  into  perfect  in- 
diffmnce.  To  see  him  you  would 
aay  he  was  a  chance  passer,  a  care- 
lesis  spectator,  who  had  happened  to 
come  that  way.  To  insure  a  high  sue- 
oesa,  he  must  cut  off  all  complicity 
with  his  cbie£  Having  given  the 
eoe  as  the  prompter,  he  must  hasten 
before  the  foot-lights  and  appear 
as  publia  These  are  high  ^s, 
let  me  tell  you.   No  wonder  that 


the  men  who  possess  them  become 
archdeacons. 

Kings  have  their  courtiers— great 
lords  their  followers ;  but  no  men 
are  so  admirably  served  by  their 
parasites  as  the  bishops.  They  take 
to  their  calling,  too,  with  such  a  zest, 
such  a  hearty  will  Their  admira- 
tion for  his  Grace  has  a  fiilse  air  of 
piety  about  it — ^it  is  so  suave,  so 
deferential,  so  full  of  homage. 

What  sorry  inractitioners  lords- 
in-waiting  and  equerries  look  after 
these  men  I  what  inferior  talents 
do  they  bring  to  their  calling ! 

More  than  once  in  a  glorious  ro- 
verie  have  I  caught  myself  imagin- 
ing I  was  a  bishop,  and  had  a  chap- 
lain in-waiting  to  stimulate  me  to 
note,  and  to  record,  and  drculate 
my  drolleries. 

Were  it  only  for  the  sake  of  these 
men,  I  am  sorry  when  I  hear  a  sneer 
against  parasites.  Let  us  remember 
that  but  for  the  drooping  branches 
of  the  acanthus,  itself  a  parasite,  wq 
should  never  have  had  the  tasteful 
beauty  <^f  the  ^Corinthian  capital; 
and  let  us  bear  in  mind  what  a  com- 
fort the  oak  must  be  to  the  ivy,  and 
that  if  the  tree  be  a  true  monarch 
of  Use  woods,  there  will  be  a  height 
where  the  creeper  has  never  soared 
to,  nor  can  ever  come. 
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Thb  fkmily  from  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  derives  his  descent  can 
lay  no  daim  to  ancestral  dignity 
or  historic  renown*  His  father, 
a  Scotchman,  sprung  irom  the 
middle  cla^s  of  society,  came  to 
Liverpool  in  early  life,  and  by 
steady  application  to  business, 
amassed  there  a  large  fortune  with 
a  character  altogether  irreproach- 
able. This  is  not  to  be  done, 
even  in  our  commercial  country, 
except  by  the  exercise  of  talents 
of  a  superior  order.  Of  these  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  possessed ;  and  be- 
ing enterprising  and  intelligent  as 
*  well  as  clever,'  he  deserved  Uie  suc- 
cess which  attended  his  mercantile 
speculationa  Bat  he  was  more 
than  this :  he  was  a  man  consistent 
in  his  opinions — a  steady  supporter, 
in  troublesome  times,  cdf  the  cause 
of  order  and  good  government ;  and 
when,  by-and-by,  he  made  his  way 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  his  vote 
could  always  be  calculated  upon  for 
the  advancement  of  measures  fa- 
vourable tp  the  support  of  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  conse- 
quence was,  his  advancement  late 
in  life  to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet- 
age, which,  together  with  a  good 
estate  in  Forfarshire,  purcluised 
with  money  honourably  acquired, 
he  bequeathed  to  his  eldest  son — a 
Tory  Uke  himself  The  birthplace 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
Liverpool  —  the  time,  1809;  and, 
from  the  first  daw^  of  his  intel- 
lect, he  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
more  than  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities 
by  which  he  is  now  distinguished. 
Amiable  and  loving,  he  hMl  from 
the  outset  an  jrritable  temper,  with 
no  small  amount  of  obstinacy.  He 
cared  little  for  the  ordinary  sports 
of  children,  though  he  would  mix 
in  them  when  the  occasion  re- 
quired.  His  great  delight  was  in 


books,  which  he  devoured;  and 
as  generally  happens  in  such  cases, 
devoured  in  the  most  desultory 
manner.  'Robinson  Crusoe,*  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  Scott's  Novels,  and 
the  *  Arabian  Nights,*  equally  de- 
lighted him;  and  Hume  and  Ro- 
bertson, then  the  standard  histo- 
rians of  his  own  country,  he  had 
mastered  long  before  boys  in  gene- 
ral think  of  inquiring  what  history 
is.  He  was  addicted,  likewise,  to 
a  habit  common  enough  among 
clever  chilcbren,  of  scribbling  both 
in  prose  and  verse ;  but  that  whidi 
took  him  out  of  the  common  cate- 
gory was  the  astonishing  command 

^which  he  seemed  to  possess  of  lan- 
guage, especially  in  speaking.  Wil- 
liam Gladstone,  we  are  assured,  was 
at  seven  years  of  age  very  much  in 
this  respect  what  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  now;  he  could 
defend  a  position  or  press  a  point 
with  such  a  flow  and  multiplicity 
of  words  as  amused  not  less  than 
it  astonished  and  puzzled  the  lis- 
tener. **He  was  bom,"  says  one 
of  his  greatest  admirers,     an  ora- 

^tor." 

His  fiither,  determined  to  give 
him  a  liberal  education,  sent  him 
to  Eton,  through  which  he  passed 
with  great  eelat,  A  popular  boy 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  be 
ever  was.  Though  neither  reserved 
nor  cold,  he  kept  much  aloof  from 
the  sports  which  find  most  favour 
at  our  public  schools;  and  partly 
on  that  account,  partly  through  the 
infirmities  of  his  temper,  he  failed 
to  command  that  enthusiastic  de- 
votion which  schoolboj^s  render  to 
such  of  their  companions  as  show 
something  of  the  Admirable  Crich- 
ton  in  their  idiosyncrasies.  Yet 
all  respected,  and  his  own  set 
greatly  loved  him.  He  never  got 
into  scrapes;  he  was  foremost  at 
every  lesson ;  he  was  always  ready 
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to  help  duller  bo^s,  and  did  it  with  rejoicing,  when,  in  Michaelmas  term^ 

the   best   possible  grace.    Prizes  1831,  he  came  out  a  double-first 

came  in  upon  him  thick  and  fast ;  And  his  own  circle  comprised  a  set 

and  by-and-by,  when  he  removed  to  of  men,  not  one  of  whom  can  be 

Oxford,  there  was  not  a  master  or  spoken  o^  so  far  as  regards  talent 

pupil  capable  of  forming  a  judg-  and  private  worth,  otherwise  than 

ment  in  the  case  who  did  not  prog-  with  respect   His  chief  associates 

nosticate  that  William  Gladstone  in  Ghristchurch  seem  to  have  been 

would  carry  all  before  him — first  the   late   Marquess  of  Dalhousie, 

at  the  University,  and  afterwards  the  late  Lord   Canning,  the  late 

in  that  arena  of  public   life   to  Duke    of    Newcastle,    and  the 

which  it  was  understood  that  he  Right   Honourable    N.  T.  Gorrie. 

looked  forward.  The  Duke  of  Somerset^  the  late 

The  prognostications  of  his  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Earls  of 
schoolfellows  were  soon,  so  far  as  Malmesbury,  Stanhope,  and  Shaftes- 
Ozford  was  concerned,  fulfilled  to  bury,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  were 
the  letter.  At  the  College  lectures  likewise  among  his  contemporaries^ 
he  showed  himself  on  all  occasions  We  never  heard  that  his  intimacy 
facile  princeps.  In  the  Union,  to  with  these  gentlemen  was  at  any 
which  he  was  immediately  admit-  time  very  close,  but  outside  the 
ted,  he  took  at  once  a  prominent  College  walls  he  had  friends  to 
part  A  frequent,  we  might  have  whom  his  entire  confidence  was 
said  a  constant  speaker,  he  always  given.  Such  were  Mr.  Sidney  Her-"^ 
spoke  well,  and  in  the  same  style  of  bert  of  Oriel,  Mr.  Hobhouse  of 
oratory  which  is  still  so  peculiarly  Balliol,  and  many  more  of  like 
his  own.  It  is  true  that  in  the^  tastes  and  opinions. 
Union,  not  less  than  in  the  House  And  this  brings  us  to  notice  a 
of  Commons,  impulsiveness  and  phase'  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  career,  of 
temper  would  often  lead  to  his  which  the  influence,  though  strange- 
committing  himself;  but  in  the^ly  blended  with  other  influences, 
Union  mistakes  of  this  kind  did  has  gone  a  great  way  to  form  in 
him  no  harm.  '  The  dexterity  with  him  that  remarkable  inconsistency 
which  he  got  out  of  a' dilemma,  or  of  character  which  we  shall  have 
the  skill  with  which  he  defended  occasion  by-and-by  to  -point  out 
a  false  position,  won  for  him  the  The  whole  term  of  his  under- 
applause  of  opponents  as  well  as  graduate  life  was  one  of  violent 
supporters.  In  the  adroitness  with  excitement  in  Church  and  State, 
which  the  blunder  was  handled,  As  regards  the  Church — dormant 
the  blunder  itself  was  forgotten,  for  more  than  a  century  subse- 
To  a  man  of  his  peculiar  tempera-  quently  to  the  Revolution,  and 
ment  this  was  a  great  snare.  It>  roused  at  last  to  vague  action  by 
encouraged  the  disposition  natur-  the  spread  of  what  were  called  Evan- 
ally  inherent  in  him  to  dogmatise,  gelical  opinions  —  she  found  her^ 
and  got  him  into  a  habit  of  argu-  self,  amid  the  agitation  which  pre- 
ing  against  his  own  convictions  ceded  and  accompanied  the  grand 
rather  than  abandon  ground  which,  crises  of  1827,  '28,  *29,  and  *80, 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  h^in  no  little  danger  of  losing  alto- 
might  have  taken  up.  gether  her  hold  upon  the  affections 

That  Gladstone  should  wjn  ki  the  of  the  people.    Excellent  men  in 

schools  the  highest  honours  which  their  private  lives  as  the  originators 

the  University  could  bestow,  was  of  the  Evangelical  movement  were, 

not  more  than  his  established  re-  they  had  allowed  feeling  and  senti- 

putation  as  an  undergraduate  led  all  ment  too  much  to  run  away  with 

men  to  expect   There  was  no  sur-  them.   In  their  indignation  at  the 

prise,  therefore,  anywhere,  though  supineness  and   secular   lives  of 

in  his  own  circle  there  was  hearty  many  of  the  clergy,  they  threw 
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upoa  the  system  of  the  Church  it^ 
sdf  the  blame  which  belonged  of 
right  only  to  some  of  its  ministers. 
Finding  little  or  no  response  among 
their  brethren  to  the  appeals  which 
they  made  for  a  better  order  of 
things,  they  turned  in  an  evil  hour 
to  the  Dissenters.  It  was  an  ill- 
considered  and  unfortunate  act, 
and  led  to  such  results  as  were 
never  contemplated  at  the  outset 
By  little  and  little  the  opinion 
gained  ground  that  between  the 
Churckand  other  Protestant  bodies 
in  this  country  there  are  no  essen- 
tial differences;  that  neither  the 
ercat  Founder  of  Christianity,  nor 
His  immediate  followers,  had  given 
to  the  society  which  they  gathered 
out  of  the  world  any  specific  con- 
stitution ;  and  that  true  catholicity 
consists  in  the  mere  acceptance,  no 
matter  under  what  form  of  words 
expressed,  of  certain  opinions  which 
recommend  themselves  to  men  of 
warm  feelings  and  ardent  imagin- 
ations. Hence  the  forwardness  of 
the  leaders  of  that  movement  to 
make  common  cause  with  all  who 
thought  as  they  did  on  the  subject 
of  the  "new  birth,"  of  "effectual 
calling,"  and  the  "perseverance  of 
the  saints."  And  hence  the  ac- 
cumulation of  societies  avowedly 
religious,  where,  on  the  same  plat- 
form, and  with  the  same  assump- 
tion of  authority,  spoke  the  rector 
of  the  parish,  the  Wesleyan  min- 
ister, the  Baptist  preacher,  and  now 
and  then,  as  in  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Uni- 
tarian minister  himself.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  say  how  far  such  an  order 
of  things  was  either  consistent  with 
the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  safe  as  regards  the 
Church's  relations  with  the  State, 
even  in  quiet  times;  but  when 
times  of  trouble  came,  and  men 
began  to  call  in  question  every 
principle  which  their  fathers  had 
accepted — when  established  insti- 
tutions were  carped  at  and  con- 
demned because  ther  were  old, 
and  change  became  the  &shion  of 
the  day— then  was  it  made  manifest 


enough,  that  whatever  else  of  good, 
the  Evangelical  cleigy  might  have 
accomplished,  they  had  done  no- 
thing towards  confirming  the  great 
body  of  their  people  in  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  Church  as  by  law 
established.  On  the  oontraiy,  the 
people,  systematically  taught  to 
think  lightly  of  the  differences  in 
a  religious  point  of  view  between 
the  Church  and  Evangelical  dissent 
were  ill  prepared  to  dispute  the 
reasoning  of  those  who  required 
that  all  denominations  should  be 
placed  on  the  same  political  level, 
and  came  by-and-by  to  accept  it  as 
an  axiom,  that  the  Church  a»  by 
law  established  is  a  public  burden. 
It  followed^  as  a  matter  of  course, 
upon  this  state  of  public  opinion, 
that  Dissenters  should  find  among 
many  professing  Churchmen  cham- 
pions  of  their  demand  to  be  re- 
lieved from  the  payment  of  church- 
rates,  and  not  a  few  who  were  will- 
ing to  confiscate  the  tithes  them- 
selves, in  order  to  create  out  of 
them  a  fund  by  which  the  teach- 
ers of  all  religious  denominations 
might  alike  be  remunerated.  Now, 
let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
are  far  from  desiring  to  insinuate 
that  the  Evangelical  clergy,  either 
forty  years  ago  or  now,  entertained, 
or  now  entertain,  opinions  so  wild 
as  these,  for  less  that  they  sought 
to  impress  them  upon  others.  But 
the  leading  Evangelicals  of  the 
present  day  must  be  of  duller 
intellect  than  we  take  them  to 
be,  if  they  are  not  by  this  time 
convinced  that  the  habit  of  Crater^ 
nising  with  Dissenters,  from  which 
we  are  elad  to  find  that  they  are 
now  withdrawing,  could  lead  to  no 
other  results  than  those  which  we 
now  see  around  us. 

It  is  well  for  them 'and  for  Eng- 
land at  large  that  the  founders  of 
their  school  proved  less  influential 
than  they  desired  to  be.  For  if 
you  onoe  persuade  a  whole  people 
to  believe  that  one  religious  ^de-' 
nomination  is  as  good  as  another — 
that  the  sacraments,  for  example, 
are  as  valid  when  administered  in 
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ft  Weslejan  chapel  as  in  a  parish 
church,  and  thj^t  the  Wcsleyan  or 
Baptist  minister  has  the  same  au- 
thority as  the  rector  to  dispense 
these  sacraments  and  .to  preach  — 
then  70U  will  find  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  defend,  on  purely  political 
grounds,  such  an  institution  as  the 
Estahlished  Church  of  England,  or 
to  assign  any  reason  why  on  it,  as 
well  as  on  the  electoral  system  of 
the  empire,  the  hand  of  a  radical 
reform  should  not  he  laid. 

It  was  well  for  the  Church,  and, 
let  us  add,  for  the  State  of  England, 
that  the  Evangelical  movement  did 
not  everywhere  prevail.  A  large 
ascendancy  it  doubtless  achieved, 
which  the  open  resistance  of  the 
high-and  dry  orthodox  party  rather 
augmented  than  restrained.  But 
all  the  orthodox  among  the  clergy 
were  not  high  and  dry ;  and  of  the 
prelates  not  a  few  set  themselves, 
between  1818  and  1827,  to  enforce 
in  their  respective  dioceses  at  least 
decorum  and  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  zeal.  Conspicuous  among 
these  was  Bishop  Blomfield,  whose 
exertions  in  the  diocese  of  Chester 
cannot  be  too  much  commended, 
and  who,  being  removed  to  Lon- 
don, continued  to  work  there  with 
all  the  vigour  and  something  of 
the  specialty  of  a  steam-eneine. 
Neither  he  nor  his  admirers,  now- 
erer,  touched  the  core  of  the  mat- 
ter. They  built  material  churches  ; 
they  caused  rectors  and  curates 
to  serve  these  churches  with  regu- 
larity; they  made  no  attempt  to 
bring  before  the  people,  in  an  in- 
telligible form,  the  claims  of  the 
Church  itself  apart  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  State  on  their  re- 
verence and  affection.  It  remained 
for  a  different  class  of  persons — a 
knot  of  earnest,  thoughtful,  and 
disinterested  men,  themselves  fill- 
ing no  conspicuous  place,  except  in 
the  intellectual  societv  of  Oxford  — 
to  begin  this  work.  And  had  there 
been^unong  them  more  of  sound 
judgment  with  less  of  excitability 
and  imagination,  without  doubt 
the  work  would  have  prospered  in 
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their  hands,  and  attained  to  a  glo- 
rious issue. 

Mr.  Gladstone  entered  Christ- 
church  at  a  time  when  what  has 
since  been  called  the  Oxford  move- 
ment was  just  beginning.  It  had 
taken  then  no  very  definite  shape ; 
indeed  its  originators  and  promot- 
ers, though  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  action,  were  as  yet  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin,  and  at  what  re- 
sult to  aim.  The  repeal  of  the  Test 
and  Corporation  Acts  had  startled 
them.  Not  that  the  measure  was 
looked  upon  either  with  absolute 
disfavour  or  the  reverse.  On  tiie 
one  hand  they  saw  in  it  the  over- 
throw of  a  fiction  which  had  hither- 
to reconciled  them,  at  least  in  part, 
to  the  Erastianism  which  prevailed 
in  the  Church.  It  was  impossible, 
after  the  repeal  of  these  laws,  to 
speak  of  Parliament  any  longer  as 
a  Church  synod,  and  this  galled 
them.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a  relief  to  get  rid  of  laws  which 
for  so  many  years  had  prostituted 
the  most  solemn  mysteries  of  their 
faith  by  making  them  the  touch- 
stone x)f  men*s  political  opinions. 
Then  followed  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill — a  measure  to  which  in  itself 
most  of  them  were  favourable,  but 
with  which,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  carried,  they  one  and 
all  avowed  their  dissatisfiiction. 
The  consequence  was,  that  when 
Peel  again  proposed  himself  to  re- 
present the  Universitv  in  Parlia- 
ment, he  was  rejected  by  a  large 
majority  of  voters  —  and  that  the 
mnjority  was  swelled  by  not  a  few 
of  those  who,  while  tne  question 
was  still  in  abeyance,  had  repeatedly 
in  convocation  spoken  and  voted  in 
&vour  of  repeal  So  strangely  agi- 
tated at  that  period  were  Church- 
men's minds.  The  ground  on  which 
their  fathers  had  stood  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  seemed,  so  far  as 
ecclesiastical  matters  were  con- 
cerned, to  be  slipping  from  beneath 
them.  And  when  they  looked 
further  into  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  empire,  they  felt 
like  men  gazing  into  chaos. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  to  de- 
tail here  the  process  bj  which  this 
state  of  things  was  in  the  poli- 
tical world  brought  about  The 
return  of  peace,  after  a  protracted 
and  desperate  war,  and  the  non- 
arrival  of  those  blessings  which 
peace  is  assumed  to  carry  on  her 
wings,  led  men,  not  all  of  them 
qualified  for  the  task,  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  their  own  disap- 
pointment; and  the  Constitution 
was  blamed  for  evils  which  were 
either  unavoidable,  or  arose  out  of 
the  mistakes  of  public  men  ap- 
pointed to  administer  the  Consti- 
tution. Parliamentary  reform  be- 
came, in  consequence,  the  watdi- 
word  of  the  Whigs,  and  all  who  were 
suffering  or  discontented  in  the 
country  responded  to  it  But  the 
crisis  passed  gradually  away,  and 
with  die  return  of  remunerative 
employment  in  the  manu&cturing 
districts  and  at  the  seaports,  the 
desire  among  the  great  body  of  the 
people  for  ladical  change  died  out 
Had  the  statesmen  who  then  guided 
the  councils  of  the  Sovereign  been 
but  wise  in  their  generation  and 
united  among  themselves,  the  course 
of  events  would  have  doubtless  run 
in  a  channel  very  dififdrent  from  that 
into  which  it  soon  fell  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  such  was  not  the 
case.  Lord  LiverpooPs  Cabinet, 
composed  of  elements  the  most 
discordant,  was  eminently  calcu- 
lated to  pave  the  way  for  any  con- 
vulsions which  the  reckless'  party- 
spirit  of  their  rivals  might  precipi- 
tate. One  section  of  that  Cabinet 
would  listen  to  no  suggestions  of 
change  in  anv  form  ;  another  press- 
ed too  eagerly  for  change  in  every- 
thing; a  third,  labouring  to  me- 
diate between  Uie  two,  Wely  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  the  machine  from 
falling  to  pieces.  It  is  in  such  situ- 
ations that  personal  ambition  finds 
a  ready  field  on  which  to  work,  and 
of  personal  ambition  in  Lord  Liver- 
poors  Cabinet  there  was  no  lack. 
At  last  came  the  crash :  Lord  Liver- 
pool died — ^Mr.  Canning  intrigued 
for  the  Premiership,  and  won  it 


The  Tory  party  became  divided, 
and  all  that  followed — the  passing 
of  measures,  in  themselves  perhaps 
necessary,  but  so  mismanaged  as  to 
disgust  and  disappoint  everybody 
—  the  attempt  at  coalitions  and 
reconciliations   which   failed,  and 
could  not  but  £ul — ^the  anger  and 
mistrust  of  old  firiends,  the  abso- 
lute unreliability  of  new — all  these 
things  came  al)0ut  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  produced  their  inevi- 
table results.    When  the  three  glo- 
rious days  occurred  in  Paris,  Lon- 
don was  ripe  for  a  similar  catas- 
trophe; and  a  shout  which  rang 
through  the  land  for  Parliamentary 
reform,  lifted  the  Whigs  into  office 
Into  the  quiet  groves  of  Oxford, 
amidst  which  Mr.  Gladstone  then 
wandered,  the  echoes  of  that  wild 
cry  made  their  way.   Their  influ- 
ence upon  masters  and  undergra- 
duate^ alike  was  in  accord  with  the 
idiosyncrasies   of   individuals.  A 
minority,  not  destitute  of  talent 
and  influence  —  for  Whately  was 
one   of  the   band  —  heard  them 
with  delight   They  were  not  blind 
to  the  consequences  which  would 
probably  attend  the  success  of  the 
Reform  movement     The  Church 
in  Ireland  must  be  sacrificed,  and 
the  Church  of  England  yield  many 
points  which  they  would  have  been 
glad  to  retain  had  their  retention 
been  possible.   But,  weighing  the 
good  against  the  evil,  they  were 
ready  to  surrender  these  things, 
and  much  more,  rather  than  st&y 
the  progress  of  that  freedom  of 
opinion  of  which  they  had  long 
been  the  advocates.   The  majority 
took  a  different  view  of  the  subject ; 
and  Keble,  and  Hawkins,  and  New- 
man, and  their  adherents,  loolted 
forward  to  days  of  trouble  and  an- 
guish, through  which  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  carry  the  Church 
at  all   To  this  party  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  friends  gave  in  their  adhe- 
sion.   They  were  regular  attend- 
ants at  St  Mary's  when  New^xian 
preached.   They  received  with  will- 
ing minds  the  teaching  whidi.  in- 
vited than  to  look  to  antiquity  as 
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the  only  true  exponeDtof  the  faith  of  Pftrliamexit  It  is  more  than 
and  doctrines  of  their  Church.  They  prohahle  that,  young  as  he  was,  he 
devoured  the  *  Christian  Year,*  and  began  already  to  consider  the  line 
learned  from  it  more  and  more  to  which,  when  called  upon  to  take 
rererence  a  society  the  principles  part  in  the  strife  raging  round 
of  which  are  there  so  beautifully  him,  it  would  be  judicious  to  adopt 
enunciated.  It  became  also  among  But  howeyer  this  maybe,  the  high 
them  a  settled  conviction  that  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
Church  and  State  ought  not  to  be  at  Oxford,  and  the  estimation  in 
separated;  that  civil  government  which  his  father  was  held,  fixed 
cannot  rightly  go  on  in  dissociation  upon  him  at  once  the  attention  of 
from  reli^ous  government;  and  the  Tory  leaders;  and  at  the  dis-' 
that  a  nation,  to  be  religious,  must,  solution  in  1832  he  was  invited  to 
so  far  as  its  public  acts  are  con-  stand,  and  on  the  Newcastle  inter- 
cemed,  connect  itself  with  only  one  est  was  returned,  for  the  borough  of 
definite  form  of  religion,  however  Newark.  From  that  moment  his 
liberal  it  may  be  in  extending  the  name,  his  conduct,  his  pretensions, 
benefits  of  toleration  to  others.  Of  became  public  property;  and  as 
these  views  some  nine  or  ten  years  public  property,  avoiding  as  much 
later  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  to  the  as  possible  every  approach  to  criti- 
world  his  own  exposition  in  a  trea-  cism  on  his  private  character  and 
tise  which,  however  obscure  its  opinions,  we' propose  in  this  article 
phraseology  may  be,  and,  looking  to  deal  with  him. 
to  the  ]M>sition  of  the  writer  at  the  Mr.  Gladstone  took  his  seat  on  the 
time,  however  unguarded,  cannot,  Opposition  benches  of  the  House  of 
as  a  whole,  fail  to  impress  all  who  Commons  at  a  period  of  great  de- 
give  to  it  the  attention  which  it  pression  and  much  anxiety  to  all 
deserves,  with  a  high  sense  of  the  who  understood  and  valued  Eng- 
ability  and  earnestness  of  the  writer,  land's  greatness  and  the  causes  qjL 
Whether  or  not  he  would  have  been  it  The  Reform  Bill  had  swept] 
induced  to  modify  these  views  had  away  the  old  landmarks  of  thej 
his  University  career  been  protract-  Constitution  as  it  had  existed  for  a  \ 
ed  a  few  years  longer,  we  cannot  century  and  a  halt  That  mixed 
pretend  to  guess.  But  he  quitted  system  of  voting  which  used  to 
Oxford  before  the  authors  of  the  insure,  though  indirectly,  their 
*  Tracts  for  the  Times'  had  begun  proper  influence  in  the  Legislature 
to  ride  their  hobby  to  death,  and  to  the  poor  as  well  as  to  the  rich, 
escaped  thereby  the  temptation  to  to  the  low  as  well  as  to  the  high, 
throw  in  his  lot  absolutely  with  a  appeared  to  be  superseded  by  one 
body  of  men,  of  whom  it  would  which  threw  all  power  into  the 
be  hard  to  say  whether  they  did  hands  of  a  particular  class,  and  that 
more  good  or  harm  to  a  cause  which  too,  a  class  which  was  assumed  to  • 
ther  began  by  advocating  iudici-  be  the  least  friendly  of  the  whole  i 
ou&ly  and  honestly,  and  ended,  in  to  the  great  institutions  of  the/ 
more  than  one  instance  at  least,  by  country.  Men  arrived  at  this  con- 
miserably  betraying.  elusion  from  observing  the  class  of 
We  have  no  concern  with  the  persons  whom  the  £10  household- 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  may  ers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  spent  his  time  during  the  in-  had  sent  to  represent  them  in  the 
terval  which  elapsed  between  his  reformed  House  of  Commons.  The 
removal  from  Oxford  and  his  en-  majority  were  persons  whose  names 
trance  upon  public  life.  Doubtless  had  never  been  heard  of  before; 
he  watched  with  anxiety,  as  men  of  the  minority  were  known  to  be 
all  shades  of  political  opinion  did,  tinged,  at  least,  with  the  principles  f 
the  death-struggle  of  parties  which  of  democracy.  Now  nobody  sus- 
went  on  all  the  while  in  and  out  pected  the  Ministers,  reckless  as  in 
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party-strife  they  had  shown  them- 
selyes  to  be,  of  deliberate  hostility 
to  the  throne,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Church;  but  nobody  could 
look  across  the  House  of  Commons, 
,  and  see  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, without  feeling  that  throne, 
House  of  Lords,  and  Church,  were 
all  in  danger.  The  single  question, 
therefore,  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  a&ked  themselves  was. 
How  may  this  danger  most  effectual- 
ly be  averted  ?  Was  it  desirable,  was 
it  even  safe,  to  enter  at  once  into 
a  state  of  active  party  warfare? 
Would  not  this  course,  on  the  con- 
trary, keep  alive  feelings  which,  as 
past  experience  had  shown,  were 
too  powerful  to  be  kept  in  check 
by  the  restraints  of  principle  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  by  contenting 
themselves  with  watching  narrowly 
the  course  of  events  —  by  exposing 
in  debate  the  mistakes  of  Ministers, 
when  they  committed  them,  with- 
out going  further  —  by  support- 
ing the  Ministers  against  their  own 
friends  when  they  were  right,  and 
suffering  small  wrongs  to  pass 
rather  than  get  rid  of  them  by 
going  to  a  division,  —  by  following 
up  this  course  systematically  and 
steadily,  time,  it  was  hoped,  might 
be  afforded  to  the  country  to  re- 
cover its  senses ;  and  the  habit  of 
paying  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
the  administrators  of  the  law,  might 
be  reestablished.  Such  were  the 
views  of  public  afi&irs  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  now  restored  by  acclamation 
to  his  old  place  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  party.  He  looked  at 
them  carefully,  and  adopted  his 
own  line ;  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
party  be  it  remembered,  that  they 
to  a  man  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  be  guided  by  him,  though 
even  in  this  first  session  of  the 
reformed  Parliament  there  were 
many  who  would  have  been  glad 
had  his  decision  taken  a  bolder 
course. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  parliamentary  training  better  cal- 
culated *than  this  to  develop  and 


confirm  all  the  worst  points  in  the 
political  character  of  the  distin- 
guished man  about  whom  we  are 
now  writing.  Taken  up  by  Peel, 
and  admitted,  as  far  as  Peel  could 
admit  any  one,  to  his  confidence- 
lectured,  directly  and  indirectly,  on 
the  wisdom  of  observing  the  signs  of 
the  times — taught  to  look  at  every 
question  as  it  came  before  him 
through  the  medium  of  expediency 
rather  than  by  the  light  of  abstract 
truth — Mr.  Gladstone  could  have 
hardly  failed,  had  be  begun  public 
life  without  any  natural  bias  at  all, 
to  become,  under  such  skilful  man- 
ipulation, a  political  sophist  But 
when  we  recollect  what  his  natural 
disposition  was — ^how  prone  he  had 
been  from  childhood  to  refine,  and 
reconsider,  and  divide  —  we  sec  in 
all  that  has  since  come  to  pass  only 
the  sequence  of  effects  upon  causes — 
the  inevitable  building  up,  out  of 
materials  supplied  by  nature,  and 
disposed  and  arranged  by  a  rery 
master  in  finesse,  of  the  exact  char- 
acter which  stands  before  us.  Ob- 
serve that  we  arfe  speaking  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  politician,  not  as 
a  private  member  of  society.  As 
a  private  member  of  society,  he 
may  be  incapable  of  holding  that 
to  be  true  to-day  which  he  pro- 
nounced to  be  false  yesterday.  But 
as  a  politician,  his  best  friends  will 
admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  place 
the  smallest  reliance  upon  him,  be- 
cause he  never  speaks  except  with 
a  view  to  the  attainment  of  some 
immediate  purpose — ^which  purpose, 
to  every  eye  except  his  own,  is  not 
unfrequently  at  variance  with  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  formerly- 
arrived.    But  we  are  anticipating. 

In  the  interval  between  his  nrst 
return  for  Newark  and  his  reelec- 
tion consequent  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  1834,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  no 
prominent  part  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  Never  absent 
from  his  place,  always  ready  with 
his  vot&s  and  voting  on  each  occa- 
sion loyally  with  his  party,  he  put 
a  becoming  restraint  upon  that 
furor  loqtiendi  which  bomt  witliin 
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him  eyen  then,  and  has  since  be-  our  readers  that  the  death  of  Earl 
come  irrepressible.  A  wise  instinct  Spencer,  and  the  removal  of  Lord 
told  him,  that  members  who  begin  Althorpe  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
too  soon  to  aim  at  instructing  the  gave  William  lY.  the  opportunity 
House  rarely  succeed  in  establish-  which  he  had  long  desired,  of  get- 
ing  a  lasting  influence  over  it;  and  ting  rid,  in  the  autumn  of  1883,  ofr 
he  held  his  peace,  except  on  two  his  Whig  Ministers.  Peel,  recalled 
occasions,  when  attacks  upon  the  from  Rome  to  put  himself  at  the 
moral  character  of  his  father  called  head  of  a  new  administration,  found, 
him  up.  Sir  John  being  a  landed  to  his  regret,  that  the  arrangements 
proprietor  in  Demerara,  was,  like  for  a  dissolution  were  complete,  and 
all  West  India  proprietors  in  those  that  nothing  remained  for  him  ex- 
dajs,  a  slaveowner,  and  charges  cept  to  play  the  cards  which  hands 
were  brought  against  him  in  the  less  skilful  than  his  own  had  dealt 
summer  of  1833  of  causing  a  severe  Among  others,  Gladstone  went  back 
mortality  among  his  slaves  by  over-  to  his  constituents  at  Newark,  who 
working.  That  calumny  Mr.  Glad-  immediately  re-elected  him.  He 
stone  rebutted,  shortly  indeed,  but  went  back,  however,  no  longer  as  a 
forcibly,  speaking  to  the  point,  and  private  person,  but  as  Under  Secre- ^ 
speaking  well.  In  the  debates  on  tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to 
laiger  questions  he  was  content  to  which  office  the  new  Premier  had 
be  a  listener,  and  to  go  out  as  often  appointed  him ;  and  being  return- 
as  divisions  took  place  into  the  ed  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time*^ 
same  lobby  with  his  leader.  He  on  that  front  bench,  from  which, 
voted  thus  against  the  reduction  of  whether  as  a  member  of  an  admin- 
the  Irish  Episcopate,  against  th^  istration,  or  a  leader  in  opposition, 
admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Eng-  he  was  never  again  to  be  removed, 
lish  Universities,  and  afterwards  in  He  felt  that  now,  jroung  as  he  was, 
&vour  of  Lord  Althorpe*s  proposal  he  had  a  right  to  claim 'the  ear  of 
to  transfer  the  burden  of  maintain-  the  House,  and  his  chief  encouraged 
ing  the  fiibrics  of  our  churches  t^  him  to  do  go.  He  refrained,  how- 
the  land-tax.  In  this  instance,  by  ever,  from  taking  part  in  minor  dis- 
the  by,  he  behaved  with  greater  cussions,  reserving  himself  for  whair 
spirit  than  Peel,  for  Peel  absented  was  the  grand  occasion  of  the  ses- 
himself  from  the  division.  Again,\  sion.  When  Lord  John  Russell^ 
when  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  the  brought  forward  his  famous  motion 
admission  of  Jews  into  Parliament,  for  applying  what  he  called  the  sur- 
he  recorded  his  vote  against  the  plus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
measure,  as  he  did  against  the  re-  to  secular  purposes,  Mr.  Gladstone 
peal  of  the  Conventicle  Act,  which  broke  silence,  and  spoke  with  a 


he  never  spoke.  It  was  well  un-  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  won 
derstood,  however,  on  the  Opposi-  for  him  that  which  he  valued  mucff 
tion  benches,  that  this  silence  was  more — a  flattering  notice  from  the 
the  result,  not  of  lack  of  talent,  bui-»  present  head  of  the  great  Conser- 
of  modesty ;  and  observing  how  vative  party.  The  Earl  of  Derby, 
straightforward  he  appeared  to  be,  then  Mr.  Stanley,  who  had  separated 
how  fixed  in  principle,  how  wise  in  on  this  question  from  his  old  po- 
private  discussion,  others  than  Peel  litical  associates,  pronounced  the 
and  his  immediate  disciples  learned  speech  of  the  Under-Secretary  for 
to  regard  Gladstone  as  destined  to  the  Colonies  to  be  the  most  eloquent 
become,  at  no  remote  date,  an  able,  by  far  to  which  he  had  ever  listen- 
as  well  as  a  consistent  defender  of  ed  since  his  entrance  into  public^ 
the  Constitution  in  Church  and  life  from  so  young  a  member. 
State.  The  division  on  the  Irish  Tempo- 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  ralities  Bill  sent  Peel  back  again 


followed  not  long  afterwards. 
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to  the  Opposition  benches,  and 
Gladstone  went  with  him.  He 
went  with  a  reputation  yery  con- 
siderably enhanced,  because,  short 
as  his  tenure  of  office  bad  been,  it 
was  long  enough  to  show  that  he 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree 
that  power  of  application  to  busi- 
ness, without  which  no  man  may 
hope  to  attfdn  to  eminence  either 
in  public  or  private  life ;  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  was  so 
gifted  seems  never  afterwards  to 
have  departed  from  him.  It  is 
said  that  as  early  as  1884  his 
thoughts  had  b^n  to  dwell  upon 
place  and  power,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  instituting  and  going 
through  with  a  policy  of  his  own. 
Content,  no  doubt,  he  was  to  be 
numbered  as  yet  among  the  ad- 
herents of  one  to  whom  the  coun- 
try had  assigned,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  highest  rank  among  her  living 

^statesmen;  but  already  he  aspired 
at  becoming  something  more  than 
a  mere  follower,  even  of  Peel.  He 
could  suggest  and  advise  as  well  as 
listen  and  assent  In  particular, 
it  was  understood  that  upon  Church 
questions  he  claimed  the  privilege 
of  being  allowed  to  think  for  him- 
self, and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion his  divergence  from  the  views 
of  his  chief  was  exhibited  in  a 
manner  too  characteristic  to  be  mis- 
understood. For  example,  he  re- 
sisted at  every  stage,  and  with  all 
the  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
master,  the  attempt  to  confiscate 
by  Act  of  Parliament  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Church.  He  took  a 
different  course  when  a  bill  for 
the  reform  of  the  English  Church 

^Establishment  was  introduced.  The 
measure  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
Peers  measure,  the  principle  of 
which  could  scarcely  be  disputed 
by  a  member  of  the  Administra- 
tion which  framed  it;  but  Glad- 
stone never  uttered  a  word  in  its 
favour.  Recording  a  silent  vote 
for  its  introduction  as  a  whole,  he 
took  his  own  line  in  the  discus- 
sions to  which  it  was  subjected  in 
detail    He  objected  to  the  indis- 


criminate suppression  of  canonries, 
and  denounced,  as  at  once  danger- 
ous in  principle,  and  dishonest  in 
fact,  the  application  of  funds  raised 
in  one  diocese  to  the  augmentation 
of  small  benefices  in  another.  There 
were  those  upon  his  own  side  of 
the  House  who  marked  these  dif- 
ferences between  him  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  with  approval  There 
were  others  who  regarded  them  as 
mere  evidences  of  a  crotchety  tem- 
per ;  and  regretted  that  it  should  be 
there  to  mar  a  genius  otherwise  so 
brilliant,  and  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  a  reputation  so  important 
to  the  party. 

Time  passed,  and  the  Whigs 
made  use  of  it,  as  is  well  known, 
only  more  and  more  to  lose  their 
hold  upon  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  Everything  to  which 
they  put  their  hands  tymed  out 
to  be  a  failure.  They  were  in 
constant  trouble  with  their  own 
friends  at  home,  and  with  all  the 
powers  of  Europe  and  of  Asia 
abroad.  They  could  never  manage 
to  make  the  revenue  balance  the 
ezfSenditure,  though  they  added 
five  per  cent  to  the  customs,  and  as 
much  to  the  assessed  taxes.  They 
would  listen  to  no  proposal  of  levy- 
ing an  income-tax,  and  offered 
every  opposition  to  Mr.  Villiers's 
annual  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws.  And  here  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
never  spoke  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Yilliers's  proposal,  and  more  than 
once  stayed  away  when  the  House 
divided  against  it  This  was  re- 
markably the  case  in  May  1840, 
when  the  early  break-up  of  the 
Whig  Cabinet  had  begun  to  be 
counted  upon ;  yet  within  one 
short  montn  from  that  date,  and 
again  In  May  1841,  he  not  only  Toted, 
but  spoke  against  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  to  reduce  the  dis- 
criminating duties  between  colonial 
and  foreign  sugar.  Let  us  not 
forget  to  add,  that  he  took  on  that 
occasion  the  humanitarian  line. 
He  was  no  advocate  for  protection 
to  domestic  industry,  at  least  on 
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thai  occasion,  but  he  warned  the 
House  that  the  (Government  mea- 
sure, if  carried,  would  give  a  de- 
cided impulse  to  the  slare-trade, 
and  he  protested  against  that 

Another  noteworthy  incident  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  career  at  this  time 
can  scarcely  be  passed  by.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1840,  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe 
asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
exempting  Dissenters,  on  certain 
conditions,  from  the  payment  of 
church-rates.  The  conditions  were, 
that  persons  going  before  a  magis- 
strate,  and  making  a  solemn  de- 
daration  that  they  dissented  from 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  desired 
on  that  account,  and  not  because 
of  mercenary  considerations,  to  be 
freed  from  the  payment  of  church- 
rates,  should  receive  a  certificate, 
the  production  of  which  would 
sufSce  to  turn  away  the  collector 
empty-handed  from  their  doors. 
Whetiier  these  conditions  appeared 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  reasonable 
or  otherwise  we  never  heard,  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  after 
carefully  looking  through  Hansard, 
we  can  discover  no  trace  of  opposi- 
tion on  his  part  to  the  project,  and 
that  his  name  &ils  to  appear  in  the 
division-list  which  that  usually  ac- 
curate publication  has  recorded. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  conduct  pn  refer- 
ence to  these  questions  attracted 
no  particular  attention  at  the  mo- 
ment The  times  were  as  yet  unripe 
for  the  triumph  of  principles  re- 
presented by  Mr.  ViUiers  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Duncombe 
on  the  other,  and  the  absence  of 
individual  members  from  divisions 
about  which  nobody  was  anxious 
passed  unheeded.  We  see  things 
through  a  more  trustworthy  me- 
dium now.  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  is  ob- 
vious, never  built  much  upon  that 
protective  policy  which  was  then 
the  policy  of  his  party.  He  might 
allow  sentimentalism  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave-trade  to  turn  the 
scale  in  &vour  of  the  West  Indian 
interests,  but  he  seems  already  to 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  th^it. 


as  a  general  rule,  a  policy  of  pro- 
tection was  an  unwise  policy,  and 
that  the  sooner  it  could  be  departed 
from  in  this  country,  so  far  as  corn 
and  other  interchangeable  commo- 
dities were  concerned,  the  better 
the  results  would  be  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Indeed,  we  are 
disposed  to  go  farther.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, unless  we  deceive  ourselves, 
was  already  coquetting  with  the 
idea,  that  a  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion is  the  only  one  which  is  suit^ 
able  to  the  true'  interests  of  a  state 
so  rich  and  populous  as  England. 
Observe,  we  do  not  sav  that  in 
1840  he  had  accepted  this  theory 
as  the  right  theory.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  now  belief  on  that 
head  has  settled  down  with  him 
into  conviction.  But  our  readers 
know  as  well  as  we,  that  such  opin- 
ions have  long  been  entertained 
and  inculcated  by  that  Liverpool 
clique  of  which  his  brother  Robert- 
son is  a  distinguished  member,  and 
that  Robertson  Gladstone  never 
hesitates  in  public  or  in  private  to 
affirm  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  is  at  heart  one  of  them- 
selves. 

In  1841  the  difficulties  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  Administration  attain* 
ed  their  climax.  A  vote  of  want 
of  confidence  being  proposed  in 
June  of  that  year.  Ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  majority  of  one; 
and  after  huddling  up  as  well  as 
they  could  the  current  business  of 
the  session,  they  prorogued  and 
dissolved  the  Parliament  The  re- 
turns went  dead  against  them.  The 
new  House  met  in  August  An 
immediate  trial  of  strength  took 

Elace,  and  Ministers,  being  defeated 
y  not  less  than  ninety-one  votes, 
at  last  gave  in  their  resignation. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone's  views  on 
fiscal  and  commercial  questions  were 
at  this  time  generally  in  accord 
with  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
was  made  manifest  by  his  appoint- 
ment in  the  new  Administration  to 
the  important  office  of  Yice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Board  of  Trada  A  seat 
in  the  Cabinet  could  not  as  yet  be 
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offered  to  him;  that  dignity  was 
reserved  for  older  statesmen^  some 
of  whom,  because  of  their  hold  upon 
the  original  Tory  party,  others  be- 
cause of  the  new  prestige  which 
they  brought  with  them,  could  not 
be  excluded.  But  Gladstone  was 
too  yaluable  a  man  to  be  left  out, 
and  Peel,  entertaining  the  designs 
which  he  gradually  developed,  did 
the  wisest  thing  possible  with  the 
member  for  Newark,  by  sending 
him  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
young  statesman  was  free  to  scheme 
and  excogitate  there  to  his  hearths 
content.  His  plans,  when  he  had 
wrought  them  out,  were  all  submit- 
ted, not  to  his  own  immediate  chie^ 
but  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Prime  Minister  adopting  them  in 
their  entirety,  or  modified,  as  the  case 
might  be,  brought  them  before  the 
Cabinet,  and  me  Cabinet  received 
them  with  far  greater  deference 
from  his  hands  than  they  would 
have  done  had  they  come  to  them 
direct  from  a  colleague  as  yet  so 
little  understood  as  the  Vice-Presi- 

''^t  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  It  is 
well  known  now  that  by  this  pro- 
cess Gladstone  worked  his  way  to 
the  commanding  position  which, 
even  in  Sir  Robert  PeePs  Adminis- 
tration, he  ultimately  attained.  He 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  two 
years  in  nominal  subordination  to 
Lord  Ripon,  and  then,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  that  nobleman,  was 
advanced  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet  Let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  consider  a  little  more 
closely  what  he  did,  or  has  got 
the  credit  of  having  done,  in  that 

^terval 

Mr.  Gladstone's  popular  biograph- 
ers tell  us  that,  between  1842  and 
1846,  he  rendered  important  assist- 
ance to  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  rearrang- 
ing the  tariff."  This  is  the  truth ; 
but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  We 
believe,  that  of  alnK>st  evenr  change 
effected  in  the  commercial  system 
tS.  the  country  at  that  time,  Mr. 

'^Gladstone  was,  in  part  at  least, 
the  originator;  and  that  Peel's 
chief  care  was  to  apply  the  drag,  in 


order  that  the  machine  of  State 
might  escape  the  hazard  of  upset/ 
ting  in  a  too  rapid  descent  Mr.- 
Gladstone  had  his  reward.  His 
vanity  (for,  proud  as  he  is,  vanity 
enters  largely  into  bis  composition) 
was  gratified  by  having  assigned  to 
him,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
initiative  in  this  great  work.  He^ 
took  the  lead  of  Peel  himself,  by 
bringing  in,  on  the  8th  of  February 
1842,  a  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
duties  heretofore  levied  on  certain 
articles  imported  into  the'  British 
possessions  in  America  and  the^ 
Mauritius.  His  speech  was  a  bril- 
liant one,  and  as  a  specimen  of  elo- 
quence deserved  the  applause  with 
which  it  was  greeted.  On  his  own 
side  of  the  House,  men  were  taken 
a  good  deal  by  surprise  by  it,  and 
seemed  rather  at  a  loss  how  to  act ; 
but  the  Whigs  cheered  him  lustily, 
and  complimented  him  largely.  He 
resumed  his  seat  more  than  ever  a 
man  of  mark,  and  not  the  less 
pleased  with  himself  that  there 
was  on  both  sides  of  the  House  a 
large  amount  of  manifest  bam- 
boozlement 

Following  up  the  blow  thus^ 
struck  at  old  habits  of  thought  and 
action.  Peel  himself,  on  the  25th  of 
February,  explained  at  length  his 
great  commercial  schema  Not 
within  living  memory  had  any 
speech  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown 
produced  such  an  effect  on  public 
opinion.  In  the  House  itself  men 
listened  rather  with  amazement 
than  approval.  The  topics  brought 
forward  were  so  multi&rious,  the 
calculations  so  nice,  the  arguments 
80  subtle,  that  the  keeoest-witted 
observer  failed  at  first  to  tak<v 
them  in.  But  the  results  are  well 
known.  While  the  Whigs  opposed 
themselves  to  some  parts  of  the 
plan,  such  as  the  imposition  of  an 
income-tax,  and  the  admission,  at 
reduced  duties,  of  cattle  into  Brit- 
ish markets,  the  Tories  made  a 
gulp  and  swallowed  the  whole; 
assenting,  not  without  a  pang,  to 
the  change  in  the  corn-laws,  and 
persuading  themselves  that  Peel's 
pledge  to  let  the  income-tax  die  a 
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natural  death  in  three  years,  would  have  a  tendency,  on  the  other,  to 
surely  be  redeemed.  How  far  render  them  permanent  It  is  best 
erents  hare  justified  that  anticipa-  to  treat  them  as  arrangements,  tem- 
tion  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  porary  in  their  nature,  and  liable 
The  part  played  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  any  moment  to  be  modified, 
in  this  interesting  drama  was  not  a  For  though  we  haice  recognised^  the 
▼ery  prominent  one,  yet  it  supplied  principle  of  protection  to  agricul- 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  exhibit-  ture,  we  hare  never  as  yet  gone 
ing,  on  a  small  scale,  that  adroit-  further,  and  I  will  not  consent  to 
ness  in  argument  which,  on  many  abandon  that  principle  so  long  as 
subsequent  occasions,  has  stood  him  it  is  applied  by  our  laws  to  the 
in  excellent  stead.  To  him  was  production  of  other  commodities, 
committed  in  debate  the  duty  of  At  the  same  time  I  am  free  to  con- 
defending  that  change  in  the  sugar  fess  that  I  cannot  regard  as  perf^^ct 
duties  which  was  to  place  colonial  either  our  present  or  any  other 
and  foreign  produce  rather  more  corn-laws.'* 

than  heretofore  on  a  footing  of  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  by 
equality  in  the  British  market.  He  speeches  of  this  sort^  and  they  were 
could  find  no  support  for  his  new.  of  daily  occurrence,  Mr.  Gladstone 
position  in  reference  to  the  slave-  excited  at  that  time  the  surprise  or 
trade.  That  argument  was  there-  suspicions  of  the  party.  It  was 
fore  abandoned,  and  when  twitted  considered  that  in  supporting  his 
with  forgetfulness  of  the  principles  chief  he  only  did  his  duty,  and  his 
of  political  economy,  he  boldly  took  declarations  were  interpreted  rather 
the  ground  tbat  even  in  that  sci-  by  the  light  which  they  derived 
ence  there  is  no  rule  without  an  from  PeeFs  antecedents  than  from 
exception.  In  all  ages  and  in  all  his  own.  Hence,  when,  in  combat- 
countries —  such  was  his  reasoning  ing  Mr.  Ricardo*s  proposal  to  nego- 
— "  wherever  there  has  been  a  pro-  tiate  treaties  of  reciprodtv  with 
ducing  interest  it  has  been  protected  other  nations,  he  derided  the  idea 
by  a  duty  abroad  in  competing  with  of  establishing,  by  that  or  any  other 
foreign  countries.**  *  means,  a  commercial  system  which 
Having  fought  his  own  battle  should  be  permanent,  he  was  lis- 
BuccessfuUy  in  1842,  Mr.  Gladstone  tened  to  on  his  own  side  of  the 
came  out  strong  in  1848  as  Peers  ally  House  without  a  murmur.  The 
on  the  com  question.  The  real  con-  casuistry  which  pervaded  his  argu- 
test  then  lay  between  PeeVs  sliding-  ment  escaped  attention ;  the  adroit- 
scale  and  a  fixed  duty  which  Lord  ness  with  which  he  managed  his 
John  Russell  had  proposed,  and  subject,  and  foiled  his  adversary, 
Lord  Howick,  now  Earl  Grey,  ably  commanded  universal  applause, 
supported.  Mr.  Gladstone  followed  For,  in  one  respect  he  was  then,  as 
Lord  Howick  in  the  debate  of  the  he  always  has  been,  thoroughly 
18th  of  February,  and  spoke  at  consistent  with  himself  He  would 
great  length.  A  reference  to  Han-  accept  no  measure,  however  wise; 
sard  will  show  that  in  the  course  he  would  listen  to  no  suggeston, 
of  an  hour  and  a  half  he  never  whether  agreeing  with  his  own  pro- 
once  committed  himself  to  a  single  fessed  opinions  or  the  reverse,  so 
declaration  of  principle.  His  rear  long  as  it  emanated  from  a  mem- 
soning,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  ber  sitting  upon  the  Opposition 
amounts  to  this — "Com-laws  have  benches. 

been  so  long  in  force  in  this  coun-  The  com  question  tried  Mr.  Glad- 
try,  and  subject  to  so  many  changes,  stone  severely  at  all  its  stages,  but 
that  I  should  obiect^  on  the  one  sugar  proved  for  a  while  to  be  his 
hand,  either  to  abolish  them  entirely,  crux.  In  June  1844  he  was  again 
or  to  follow  any  course  which  should  stretched  upon  it   Ministers  deter- 


*  See  Hansard,  to  which  our  readers  are  invariably  referred. 
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XDined  at  that  time  to  reduce  the 
diBcriminating  duties  to  10s.  in  the 
cwi,  and  Mr.  Qkdstoae  was  put 
forward  to  justify  the  course  which 
but  a  few  months  previously  he 
had  condemned  He  plajed  his 
part  with  rare  intrepidity  and  char- 
acteristic scorn  for  the  yery  sem- 
blance of  consistency.  In  reply  to 
a  cutting  speech  from  Lord  John 
Buasell,  he  obsenred :  —  *^  The  noble 
Lord  has  stated — and  in  the  spirit 
of  that  remark  I  heartily  concur — 
that  he  hopes  the  Goyemment  will 
not  be  induced,  by  any  weak  de- 
sire to  support  their  constituents,  to 
propose  a  measure  adverse  to  the 
general  political  interests  of  the 
country.  In  this  I  entirely  concur ; 
but  I  think  a  heavy  responsibility 
will  rest  upon  them,  that  they  will 
be  guilty  of  a  serious  offence  for 
which  they  will  be  justly  visited 
with  public  reprobation,  if  they 
shall  be  induced,  by  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  adopted  a 
particular  policy  in  1841,  to  adhere 
to  it,  after  they  had  found  it  un- 
tenable on  commercial  grounds." 
If  this  be  not  Gladstonianism  of 
the  purest  kind,  we  really  do  not  un- 
derstand the  meaning  of  the  term. 
Whatever  is  to  be  done  in  violation 
of  pledges  given — whatever  policy 
pursued,  the  very  opposite  of  that 
which  the  House  had  been  led  to 
expect — ^the  act  and  the  policy  must 
alike  be  referred  to  high  moral 
considerations.  PeeFs  pupil,  as 
most  men  believed  him  to  be,  had 
well  learned  his  lesson.  Uriah 
Heep  himself  could  not  be  more 
indifferent  to  what  the  world  might 
think  of  him.  With  that  celebrated 
moralist,  he  might  have  exclaimed 
before  he  sat  down,  *'I  hke  to  be 
despised." 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  follow 
step  by  step  the  downward  progress 
of  the  commercial  policy  which  end- 
ed in  placing  the  Conservatives, 
under  the  guidance  of  their  great 
leader,  on  the  same  dead  level  with 
the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  As 
little  are  we  called  upon  to  attempt 
an  impossibility,  by  trying  to  bring 
within  the  compass  of  a  Magaaine 


article  the  numberless  sophisms 
with  which  Mr.  Gladstone  contrived 
to  adopt  the  views  of  the  extreme 
Liberals  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
yet  to  argue  against  them  in  debate. 
What  hi^  he — what  could  he  have 
— in  common  with  politicians  of  the 
school  of  Charles  Villiers,  Richard 
Cobden,  Lord  John  Russell,  or  even 
Lord  Palmerston  ?  Here  and  there, 
on  fiscal  matters,  they  might,  by 
accident,  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sions ;  but  the  processes  of  reason*- 
ing  which  led  up  to  such  condu- 
sions  stood  so  entirely  apart  that 
sympathy  between  the  men  them- 
selves was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Let  us  look  rather  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's career  as  a  Churchman,  on 
which  his  friends,  and  especially 
Mr.  Keble,  rely  so  strongly  in  recom- 
mending him  to  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  electors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

We  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  behaved  well  both  in 
defending  the  property  of  the  Irish 
branch  of  the  Church,  and  in  the 
measure  of  support  which  he  gave 
to  Peel's  scheme  of  Church  reform, 
in  England.  His  line  on  the  sub- 
ject of  church-rates  can  scarcely  be 
regarded  with  equal  satisfaction; 
it  exhibits  a  marvellous  tendency 
towards  surrender.  In  1832  he 
voted  with  Lord  Althoroe  for  trans- 
ferring the  burden,  such  as  it  is,  to 
the  land-tax.  In  1837  he  resisted 
the  Government  plan  of  maintain- 
ing the  fabrics  of  our  churches  out 
of  a  portion  of  the  revenue  derived 
from  confiscated  estates;  but  in 
1840,  when  Mr.  Thomas  Dun- 
combe  proposed  to  exempt  Dia- 
senters  on  certain  easy  conditions 
from  the  payment  of  church-ratesi 
Mr.  Gladstone  voted  with  him. 
We  hardly  think  that  his  vote  on 
that  occasion  could  have  been  sat- 
isfactory to  some  at  least  of  his 
constituents.  His  next  exhibition 
as  a  Member  of  Parliament  deal- 
ing with  sacred  subjects,  must 
have  been  still  less  so.  Our 
readers  may  remember  that  Lady 
Hewley,  a  follower  and  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  Whitfield,  built  and  en- 
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dowed,  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  certain  chapels  in  order 
that  orthodox  Christianity,  accord- 
ing to  her  interpretation  of  the 
term,  might  be  taught  therein  for 
ever.  In  process  of  time  Unitarian 
ministers  got  possession  of  these 
chapels,  and  in  default  of  support 
firom  the  courts  of  law,  Parliament 
was  appealed  to  to  maintain  by 
statute  the  well-known  objects  of 
the  testator.  In  the  diyision  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Mr.  Gladstone  voted  against 
legislation,  and  the  Unitarians  were 
L'ft  in  possession  of  the  chapels, 
which  they  still  retain.  Now  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  as  a  statesman  did  wrong 
on  that  occasion.  It  may  be,  find 
probably  is,  very  inconvenient  to 
disturb  existing  rights  of  posses- 
sion by  Act  of  Parliament  ^  but 
looking  at  the  question  from  the 
Churchman^s  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Gladstone  surely  laid  himself  open 
to  this  censure,  that  he  considered 
it  very  little  important  whether  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  should  be 
inculcated  or  impugned  in  these 
chapels. 

This,  however,  was  a  Dissenter's 
question,  which  Mr.  Keble  probably 
regards  as  scarcely  worth  his  own 
notice,  or  the  notice  of  those  to 
whom  he  has  written  through  the 
'Guardian.'  But  what  will  he  say 
to  the  point  which  we  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  him  ? 

Up  to  the  dose  of  the  session  of 
1844,  the  utmost  unanimity  was 
understood  to  prevail  in  Sir  Robert 
PeeVs  Cabinet  The  Conservatives 
as  a  party  might  be  somewhat  out 
of  tune,  for  a  good  deal  had  occur- 
red to  disturb  them ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Administration  sang  in 
perfect  harmony :  they  were,  or  were 
believed  to  be,  the  truly  happy 
Ikmily.  Great,  therefore,  was  the 
astonishment  of  outsiders  when, 
during  the  autumn  recess,  a  rumour 
got  abroad  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
quitted  the  Government;  and  deep- 
er still  became  the  feeling  when  it 
transpired  that  a  question  affectmg 
tiie  interests  of  the  Church  had 


given  occasion  to  this  severance. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  about  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  system  of  academical 
education  in  Ireland,  and  in  order  to 
justi^  the  measure,  he  had  determined 
to  substitute  for  the  annual  vote  here- 
tofore agreed  to  a  permanent  endow- 
ment for  the  Roman  Catholic  College 
of  Maynooth.  Now  Gladstone's  two 
works,  *  The  Church  in  its  Relations 
with  the  jState,'  and  '  Church  Prin- 
ciples cofisidered  in  their  Results,' 
were  still  accessible  to  all  readers. 
A  revised  edition  of  the  former  had 
indeed  come  out  so  recently  as  1841, 
which  contained,  among  others,  the 
following  remarlokble  passage 

"  The  support  of  the  Collie  of  May- 
nooth was  originally  undertaken  by  the 
Protestant  Parliament  of  Ireland  in  the 
anticipation  whioh  has  since  proved 
miserably  fallacious,  that  a  more  loyal 
class  of  priests  would  be  produoed  by 
an  education  at  home  than  by  a  foreign 
one,  and  that  a  gradual  mitigation  in 
the  features  of  Irish  Romanism  would 
be  produced  when  its  ministers  were  no 
longer  familiarised  with  its  condition  in 
Continental  countries,  where  It  still  re- 
mained the  religion  of  the  state,  or 
brought  into  contact  with  revolutionary 
principles,  then  so  prevalent  in  France. 
Instead  of  whioh  it  has  been  found  that 
the  facility  of  eduoatk>n  at  home  has 
opened  the  priesthood  to  a  lower  and 
less  cultivated  class,  and  one  more  li- 
able to  the  influence  of  secondary  mo- 
tives. It  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
this  is  a  well-merited  disappointment 
If  the  State  gives  anythiD|(  in  support 
of  Romanism  in  Ireland,  it  should  in 
consistency  give  everything.  Unless 
it  is  bound  in  conscience  to  maintain 
the  national  Church  as  God's  appointed 
v^ide  of  religious  truth,  it  seems  that 
it  should  adopt  as  its  rule  the  numbers 
and  the  creeds  of  the  several  classes  of 
religionists;  and  in  either  respect  the 
claim  of  the  Roman  Oatholic  is  infinitely 
the  strongest  In  amount  this  grant  is 
niggardly  and  unwortby^in  principle  it 
is  wholly  vidous,  and  it  can  hardly  faU  to 
be  a  tbom  iu  the  side  of  the  State  of  these 
countries  so  long  as  it  may  continue.  When 
foreigners  express  their  astonishment  at 
dndinc;  tbat  we  support  In  Ireland  the 
Church  of  a  small  mmority,  we  may  tell 
them  that  we  support  it  on  tiie  hign  ground 
of  conscientious  necessity  for  its  troth. 
But  how  can  we  evince  the  oonsifltency 
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which  80  elevated  a  principle  requires 
from  its  professors,  while  we  are  bound 
to  support  an  institution  whose  avowed 
and  legitimate  purpose  it  is  constantly 
to  denounce  that  truth  as  falsehood?'' 

Bold  as  be  bad  shown  himself  in 
breaking  through  old  pledges,  and 
oyerriding  declarations  on  other 
subjects,  Mr.  Gladstone  shrank  from 
standing  up  as  &  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  and  giving  a  practical  con- 
tradiction to  a  judgment  so  delib- 
erately recorded  as  this.  Whether 
he  made  any  attempt  in  Cabinet  to 
dissuade  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  his 
purpose,  there  is  nothing  to  show ;. 
but  if  he  did,  it  failed ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  friends 
to  the  contrary,  he  resigned  his  seals 
of  office.  Accordingly,  when  the 
House  met  again  in  February 
1845,  he  took  his  seat  as  a  private 
member  of  Parliament,  still  upon 
the  right  of  the  Speaker,  but  below 
the  gangway.  Did  he  sit  there  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  a  general 
support  to  the  Minister  whom,  on 
this  one  (question,  conscience  con- 
strained him  to  oppose?  Nothing 
of  the  sort  He  had  changed  his 
principles  on  the  Church  question, 
just  as  he  had  changed  them  on 
other  questions.  Absent  at  the  first 
reading  of  PeePs  bill,  he  took  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity,  when 
the  second  reading  came  on,  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  measure.  His 
speech  now  lies  before  us,  in  that 
pamphlet  shape  into  which  the 
morbid  self-love  of  the  author  in- 
duced him  immediately  to  throw 
it;  and  of  all  the  curious  docu- 
ments which  it  has  been  our  fortune 
to  examine,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  it  is  incomparably  the  most 
curious.  We  defy  the  acutest  of 
human  intellects  to  discover  therein 
the  true  causes  of  his  conversion.  He 
puts  from  him  as  inadmissible  the 
reasonii)g  of  the  author  of  the  bill. 
He  cannot  admit  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
that  the  measure  amounted  to  no  more 
tban  would  be  implied  by  an  honour- 
able aiM  libeoral  construction  of  that 
compact  or  engagement,  which,  with 
relation  to  this  subject,  may  be  con- 


sidered to  subsist  between  the  Im- 
perial Parliament  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  If  he  could  ad- 
mit all  that,  his  course  would  be  plain 
enough;  but  ^'I  will  not  delude 
myself  with  a  plea  which  does  not 
present  itself  to  my  mind  as  real  and 
substantial;  I  must  endeavour  to 
look  the  question  in  the  face  as  it 
is.''  What  does  he  do  next?  He 
deliberately  repeats  in  the  House 
all  the  arguments  which  he  had 
made  use  of  in  the  latest  edition  oi 
his  worlb^  *  The  Church  in  its  Rela- 
tions with  the  State;'  and  draws 
from  them  conclusions  diametrically 
the  reverse  of  those  at  which  he  had 
previously  arrived. 

"It"  (the  State),  says  the  book, 
"does  not  recognise  Uie  right  of 
disposal  in  the  people  over  all  the 
funds  dedicated  to  national  pur- 
poses.. It  does  not  recognise  their 
property  in  them  when  they  have 
oecome  national,  but  their  right  to 
have  them  appropriated  for  the  best 
advantage  of  the  nation."  In  the 
pamphlet  all  this  is  set  aside: — 
"  You  have  the  strength  that  a  pro- 
posal of  this  kind  (the  proposal  to 
endow  Maynooth)  undeniably  de- 
rives from  those  popuhur  principles 
of  government  which  so  powerfully 
influence  the  tone  of  our  actual 
institutions.  According  to  those 
popular  principles,  it  is  admitted 
that,  as  the  public  funds  are  drawn 
from  the  labour  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, it  is  desirable  that,  except 
from  strong  and  overpowering  con- 
siderations, no  class  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  claim  to  share  in 
their  distribution."  In  the  treatise 
which  vindicates  the  right  of  the 
State  to  endow  only  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  to  promote 
its  extension  in  every  possible  way, 
he  refers  to  the  payment  of  Roman 
Catholic  chaplains  in  jails  and 
workhouses,  and  adds — "The  fore- 
going remarks  may  show  that  if,  in 
a  spirit  of  indulgence,  these  enact- 
ments be  made  for  workhouses  and 
prisons,  they  do  not  establish  a  pre- 
cedent from  which  general  endow- 
ments can  fairly  be  deduced.'*  How 
little  does  this  accord  with  the  fol- 
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lowing  extract  from  the  pamphlet! 
— "You  have  also,  I  am  bound  to 
admity  the  recollection  of  former 
wrongs.  When  we  look  back  upon 
the  conduct  of  England  towards 
Ireland  in  former  times,  and  espe- 
cially upon  the  history  of  the  last 
century,  we  cannot  but  feci  that  it 
imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  to 
treat  Irish  questions  such  as  this 
with  an  especial  tenderness  and  con- 
sideration." 

Nor  is  the  process  by  which  he 
leads  himself  up  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions less  curious  than  the  conclu- 
sions themselres.  "Mr.  Speaker/' 
he  says,  "  I  conceive  that,  by  adopt- 
ing the  bill  of  my  right  honourable 
friend,  we  are  about  to  alter  funda- 
mentally the  relation  of  the  State 
to  the  College."  We  are  going  to 
do  that,  and  exactly  that,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  demonstrated  to  be 
a  violation  of  all  our  duties,  social, 
political,  and  religious.  "  We  charge 
the  State  with  the  whole  responsi- 
bility of  the  provision  for  the  Col- 
lege. Let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to 
iSusts.  This  is  the  real  subject  be- 
fore us,  and  to  this,  as  a  subject 
not  foreclosed  by  any  pledge,  I  in- 
tend to  address  myself." 

And  ho  does  address  himself  to 
it,  and  thus  —  "  Am  I,  in  voting 
these  funds  to  the  College,  influ- 
enced by  the  motive  which  has 
weight  with  some,  that  in  so  doing 
restitution  is  made  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  " —  (restitution 
of  what  ?)  **  By  no  means.  I  pro- 
test against  the  idea,  for  if  this  be 
an  act  of  restitution,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  shameful  confessions  ever 
extorted  from  a  legislature,  because 
we  admit  a  wrong  which  we  do  not 
repair."  May  I  anticipate  with 
others  that  "as  the  consequence 
of  this  augmented  grants  •  a  great 
and  radical  change  will  be  effected 
in  the  class  of  persons  from  which 
the  Roman  priesthood  in  Ireland 
draws  its  recruits?  Certainly  not 
I  anticipate  no  such  change.  Shall 
I  profess  to  believe  that  I  by  this 
means  facilitate  the  extension  of 
Protestantism  in  Ireland?  The 
idea  is  monstrous.    To  be  sure,  I 


have  elsewhere  shown  that  to  ex- 
tend Protestantism  in  Ireland  is  a 
duty  which  the  State  cannot  ne- 
glect without  mortal  sin.  But  that 
does  not  prevent  my  perceiving 
now  that  it  is  just  as  much  the 
duty  of  the  S|ate  to  extend  Rom- 
anism— in  other  words,  to  check 
the  growth  of  Protestantism  by 
'conferring  a  new  element  of 
power  on  the  rival  creed  and  its 
professors.'  But  perhaps  I  am  in- 
duced to  stultify  my  former  con- 
clusions, because  it  has  been  proved 
to  me  that  Maynooth  has  more 
than  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  half  a  century 
ago  ?  Quite  otherwise.  The  Col- 
lege has  failed ;  all  parties  are 
agreed  in  that  But  I  do  not 
think*  it  reasonable  to  reject  the 
measure  on  the  ground  that  May- 
nooth has  failed  to  realise  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  founded. 
What  then  are  the  reifisons  which 
operate  with  me  in  a  matter  so 
momentous  as  I  have  elsewhere 
proved  this  to  be?  First,  the  con- 
sideration that  they  who  refuse 
their  assent  to  the  endowment  of 
an  institution,  founded  for  the  ex- 
tension of  what  I  honestly  believe 
to  be  error,  are  not  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  any  common 
standard  of  truth.  And  next,  the^ 
State  has  already  gone  so  far  in  the 
endowment  of  error,  by  its  Annual 
Appropriation  Bill,  and  by  the  So- 
cinian  Endowpient  Bill  of  last 
year,  that  I  consider  it  idle  any 
longer  to  maintain  the  views  from 
which,  as  I  have  shown,  no  man 
can  depart,  except  at  the  sacnfic§> 
of  an  outraged  conscience." 

Such  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  reason- 
ing on  the  11th  of  June,  1846, 
shrouded  as  his  reasoning  usually 
is  in  a  vast .  multiplicity  of  words ; 
but  not  rendered  so  obscure  as  to 
escape  the  eye  of  one  who  was 
henceforth  to  become  his  rival  in 
eloquence,  and  in  everything  else. 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  sat  in  Parliament 
for  eight  years,  little  noticed,  and 
making  no  visible  attempt  to  draw 
attention  to  himself.  He  bad 
given  hia  support  to  Sir  Robert 
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PeePs  Goverament  ever  dnce  it 
came  into  power;  but  except  on 
one  or  two  occasicms  he  had  not 
claimed  the  ear  of  the  House.  All 
at  once— and,  as  it  seemed,  not 
without  an  effort— he  broke  off 
from  his  old  allegiance.  He  had 
borne  much  and  done  much,  if  not 
cheerfully,  at  all  events  without 
complaining.  He  could  not  stand 
this ;  but,  rising  after  Mr.  Qladstone, 
delivered  himself  of  a  philippic 
which  will  long  be  rememoerea  as 
the  most  stinging,  as  well  as  the 
most  eloquent,  to  which  a  House 
of  Commons  has  in  modem  times 
listened : — 

"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  oppose  thU  biU,  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  Introduced,  and  I  oppose  it  also  on 
account  of  the  men  by  whom  it  has  been 
brought  forward — (loud  cheers.)  I  am 
perfectly  ready  to  meet  those  cheers,  and 
I  do  so  by  declaring  that  I  do  not  think, 
patting  totally  out  of  view  the  other  ob- 
jections which  I  entertain,  that  the  genUe- 
men  who  are  now  seated  on  the  Treasury 
bench  are  morally  entitled  to  bring  such 
a  measure  forward.  This  measure,  sir, 
involves  a  principle  against  which  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  most  of  his  col- 
leagues have  all  along  signally  struggled. 
When  I  recall  to  mind  all  the  speeches 
and  all  the  motions  and  all  the  votes 
which  have  emanated  from  the  present 
occupants  of  the  Treasury  bench  on  this 
and  analogous  questions— when  I  remem- 
ber their  opposition  to  that  system  of 
education  which  they  now  seek  to  pro- 
mote— when  I  recollect  the  procession 
of  prelates  going  up  to  the  palace  of  the 
Sovereign,  in  protest  against  analogous 
measures  with  those  which  the  very  men 
who  incited  that  procession  are  now  bring- 
ing forward — when  I  recall  to  mind  all 
the  discussions  which  have  taken  place 
here  on  the  subject  of  Irish  education-.- 
when  the  Appropriation  Clause  presents 
itself  to  my  memory  condder  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  dwell  at 
any  length  upon  the  circumstances  which 
induced  me  to  adopt  this  opinion.  .  .  . 
I  am  politically  connected  with  a  district 
which  is  threatened  with  very  severe  suf- 
fering in  consequence  of  the  supposed 
union  of  Church  and  State.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  that  district  are  about  to  endure 
one  of  the  greatest  blows  that  could  be 
inflicted  upon  them,  and  this  solely  be- 
cause it  has  pleased  a  Conservative  Gov* 
emment  to  destroy  the  ancient  Episco- 


pate under  which  they  have  so  long  been 
governed.  What  is  now  the  poutton  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland?  — a  Church 
which  the  late  Earl  of  Liverpool  held  up 
as  a  model  and  as  the  perfection  of  a  reli- 
gious community,  probably  because  it 
gave  him  no  trouble.  What,  I  repeat,  is 
the  present  situation  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ?  It  is  rent  in  twam.  Besidea 
the  Kirk  there  is  now  the  Free  Kirk. 
Well,  will  you  endow  the  Free  Kirkf— 
will  you  apply  this  principle  of  endow- 
ment to  sectarians  and  schismatics  of 
every  class?  Where  will  you  stop? 
Why  should  you  stop?** 

In  spite  of  this  masterly  protest ; 
in  spite  of  the  adverse  votes  of  not 
fewer  than  152  Tory  members;  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Disraeli^s  appeal  to  the 
Whigs  to  assist  in  dethroning  this 
dynasty  of  deception,*'  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  intolerable  jroke  of 
official  despotism  and  Parliament- 
ary imposture,  Peel  and  Gladstone 
carried  their  measure,  and  made 
shipwreck,  in  so  doing,  of  their  own 
prestige  as  constitutional  statesmen, 
and  of  the  great  and  generous  party 
which  had  trusted  them  too  &r. 
They  succeeded  likewise  in  ob- 
taining from  the  House  a  grant  of 
£100,000  wherewith  to  found  what 
Sir  Robert   Inglis    described  as 

godless  colleges,**  and  a  permanent 
endowment  of  £20,000  a-year  for 
their  maintenance.  And  here  it  is 
worth  the  while  of  Churchmen  to 
observe,  that  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
only  co-operated  with  Peel  in  the 
general  advancement  of  this  pro- 
ject, but  that  he  resisted  every  effort 
to  engraft  upon  the  original  scheme 
an  element  of  religious  instruction, 
be  it  ever  so  slight  When  Lord 
Mahon  proposed,  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bilL  to  allow  a  Chair  of 
Theology  to  be  supported  by  the 
voluntary  offerings  of  such  students 
as  desired  to  profit  by  it,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone voted  against  him.  Finally, 
this  same  session,  Mr.  Gladstone 
supported  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill 
for  throwing  open  to  Jews  civic 
and  corporate  offices,  thus  paving 
the  way  for  their  admission  into 
Parliament,  for  which  likewise — as 
we  shall  take  occasion  presently  to 
show — ^he  both  spoke  and  voted. 
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Nov  we  are  not  sitting  in  judg- 
inent  on  the  abstract  merits  of  any 
or  all  of  these  measures.  It  may 
be  well  for  a  Protestant  State  to 
endow  a  Roman  Catholic  college; 
for  a  religious  State  to  found  and 
maintain  public  seminaries  where 
religion  is  not  taught ;  for  a  Chris- 
tian State  to  unchristianise  the 
Legislature,  by  admitting  into  it 
members  avowedly  and  ostenta- 
tiously hostile  to  the  Christian 
fiuth, — ^but  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  understand  how  a  states- 
man who  has  pleaded  for  all  these 
measures,  and  supported  them, 
could  be  regarded  at  the  moment, 
fipom  the  Churchman's  point  of 
Tiew,  or  can  be  regarded  now,  as 
a  fit  person  to  represent  in  Parlia- 
ment the  University  of  Oxford. 

During  the  remainder  of  the 
session  Mr.  Gladstone  continued  to 
occupy  his  seat  below  the  gang- 
way. He  was  still  *a  member  of 
Parliament  unattached  when  the 
prorogation  took  place,  and  was 
not  therefore  mixed  up,  at  least 
oflBcially,  with  the  Ministerial  dis- 
cussions which  arose  out  of  the 
potato  -  blight  and  the  threatened 
famine  in  Ireland.  Whether  his 
fnends  in  the  Cabinet  consulted 
him  on'  these  occasions,  and  what 
advice,  if  any,  he  gave,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  say ;  but  the  general 
results  are  too  well  known.  Earl 
Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  retired 
from  the  Administration.  The 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office  were 
tendered  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  With 
a  promptitude  which  surprised 
only  those  who  knew  him  im- 
perfectly, he  grasped  at  the  offer, 
and  was  forthwith  gazetted  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretar- 
ies of  State. 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  office,  nothing 
doubting  that  his  seat  for  the  bor- 
ough of  Newark  was  safe.  So  com- 
pletely had  self-love  blinded  him 
in  reference  to  that  matter,  that 
he  counted  on  receiving  from  the 
tenantry  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
the  same  measure  of  support  which 
they  had  rendered  him  before. 
His  indignation  equalled  his  sur- 


prise when  made  aware  that  their 
support  was  withdrawn  from  him. 
That  he  should  have  contested  the 
borough  alter  this  shows  that  his 
ideas  of  delicacy  and  propriety 
were,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  peou-^^ 
liar.  He  fought  his  first  political  * 
patron  at  the  hustings,  and  was 
defeated.  Hence,  though  a  mem- 
ber of  that  Cabinet  which  adopted 
the  policy  of  the  Corn-Law  League, 
he  was  debarred  from  rendering  to 
it  any  assistance  in  debate;  and 
when  Peel  and  his  adherents  were 
driven  from  office,  Gladstone  sank 
at  once  into  the  condition  of  an 
amateur  statesman. 

In  this  state  he  remained  till  the 
dissolution  in  1847,  when  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  more  mindful,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  his  brilliant  career 
at  college  than  of  his  conduct  in 
public  life,  made  choice  of  him  to 
replace,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
her  old  and  faithful  representative, 
Mr.  Estcourt  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
his  seat  at  the  early  meeting  in  No- 
vember, and  on  the  16  th  of  Decem- 
ber signalised  his  zeal  as  a  Church- 
man by  speaking  and  voting  in  fa-^ 
vour  of  Lord  John  RusselFs  bill  for^ 
the  admission  of  Jews  into '  Parlia-  ^ 
ment.  What  though,  in  1841,  he 
had  demonstrated  that  every  act  on 
a  nation's  part  which  has  a  tendency 
to  disunite  Church  and  State  is 
prima  faeie  an  outrage  on  moral 
right?  What  though,  in  order  to 
meet  the  case  of  nations  composed, 
like  the  British  empire,  of  discord-, 
ant  materials,  he  had  qualified  this 
assumption  so  far  as  to  save  the 
principle  while  yielding  points  of 
exceptional  practice,  and  no  more? 
These  considerations  had  no  weight 
with  him  now.  Ceasing  to  be  guid- 
ed by  the  light  of  abstract  truth, 
he  had  become  the  mere  slave  of 
expediency — the  follower,  not  the 
guide,  of  popular  opinion.  His  rea- 
soning, accordingly,  amounted  to 
this:  However  strong  my  convic- 
tions may  be  that  the  course  we 
are  pursuing  is  an  evil  course,  I  feel 
that  escape  from  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable.  You  contended 
first  for  a  Parliament  which  should 
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consist  exclusively  of  professed 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 
You  were  successful  for  a  while; 
but  in  time  you  were  driven  from 
your  position.  You  next  strove  to 
make  your  Parliament  a  Parliament 
of  Protestants  only,  and  in  that 
you  failed.  You  are  now  asked  to 
abandon  the  theory  that  only  Chris- 
tians ought  to  legislate  for  this 
Christian  country.  Can  you  main- 
tain that  theory  ?  I  think  not,  and 
therefore  I  give  my  vote  for  the 
measure  which  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  proposed. 

That  a  statesman  so  versatile — ^so 
hopelessly  impulsive  and  unreason- 
ing— should  have  assisted  next  year 
in  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  securities 
to  Protestantism,  such  as  they  were, 
which  the  bill  of  1829  had  provided, 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  see  nothing 
hostile  to  the  Church  of  England 
in  allowing  Romanists  to  re-estab- 
lish, in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  their 
religious  societies  and  orders.  And 
when  (Lord  John  Russell  went  still 
further,  by  proposing  to  enter  into 
direct  political  relations  with  the 
Court  of  Rome,  Mr.  Gladstone  voted 
with  him.  Lord  John's  bill  was 
probably  never  intended  to  be  more 
than  a  sop  in  the  pan  to  the  Ultra- 
montanists  of  Ireland.  It  failed  of 
course,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  vote 
did  no  damage  either  to  Church  or 
State.  But  his  readiness  to  treat 
once  more  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
as  with  one  having  a  right  to  exer- 
cise spiritual  authority  within  these 
realms,  could  scarcely,  it  is  presum- 
ed, be  approved  by  that  large  por- 
tion of  his  constituents  who  have, 
on  various  occasions,  deliberately, 
and  upon  oath,  declared  their  ab- 
horrence of  a  doctrine  so  dangerous 
and  unconstitutional. 

As  long  as  Peel  lived,  Gladstone 
in  opposition  followed  pretty  faith- 
fully in  the  footsteps  of  his  chief. 
He  sat  on  the  Opposition  side  of 
the  House;  but  on  all  great,  and 
on  very  many  minor  questions,  he, 
like  Peel,  gave  his  support  to  the 
Whig  Government   That  this  was 


the  result,  in  both  instances,  rather 
of  personal  than  of  political  feeling, 
cannot  in  our  opinion  admit  of  a 
doubt  Peel,  abhorred  by  the  great 
party  which  he  had  twice  betrayed, 
abhorred  them  in  return;  and  the 
sympathies  of  his  pupils,  Gladstone 
among  the  rest,  were  entirely  with 
him.  Both  sections  of  the  divided 
party  felt,  moreover,  that  reconcilia- 
tion was  impossible  on  any  terms, 
at  least  to  which  Peel  would  sub- 
mit; for  Peel  could  not  act  with 
them,  or  with  any  other  body  of 
men,  except  as  their  leader;  and  as 
iheir  leader  the  Conservatives  were 
determined  never  again  to  acknow- 
ledge him.  They  entertained  no 
such  bitter  feeling  towards  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, to  whom  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  do  justice  in  this  juncture  of 
affairs.  He  admired  and  loved  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  whom  he  would  gladly 
have  followed  again  to  the  Treasury 
benches;  "but  the  breezes  which 
blew  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  were  not  congenial  to  his 
feelings.  To  be  in  office,  to  exer- 
cise political  power,  had  already 
become  with  him  a  passion.  He 
fretted  at  the  curb  which  he  could 
not  get  rid  of^  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  showed  himself  cap- 
tious and  unruly.  Thus,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  introduced  his  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  though  he  both  spoke 
and  voted  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure, could  not  abstain  from  having 
a  fling  at  the  Government,  because 
Mr.  Baines,  the  head  of  the  Poor- 
Law  Commission,  was  allowed  to 
speak  and  vote  against  his  col- 
leagues. On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Disraeli's  motion  for  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture, though  resisted  by  Peel,  ob- 
tained Mr.  Gladstone's  silent  vote. 
But  the  point  to  which,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  the  attention  of  the  Oxford 
constituency  ought  mainly  to  bo 
directed,  is  the  ambiguity  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  proposal  made  last  year  to  re- 
lieve clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  Act  of  Parliament  from 
the  obligations  under  which  they 
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had  oome  when  admitted  into  holy  into  the  condition  of  agriculture, 
orders.  For  ourselves,  we  confess  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  land  from 
that,  as  we  could  not  understand  some  of  the  burdens  which  pressed 
Mr.  Qladstone^s  reasons  at  the  time,  exclusively  upon  it  Mr.  Gladstone 
so  a  reference  to  Hansard,  seventeen  not  only  voted  on  that  occasion  with 
years  after  tiie  event,  throws  very  the  Conservative  leader,  but  spoke 
little  additional  light  upon  the  mys-  in  support  of  his  views,  coming 
teiy.  All  that  we  can  make  out  is  down  heavily  upon  Sir  James 
this,  that  he  spoke  with  the  painful  Graham,  a  free-trader  like  himself, 
coDSciousness  upon  him,  that  what  and,  as  he  well  knew,  on  that  par- 
he  said,  and  was  prepared  to  do,  ticular  question,  the  alter  ipse  of  Sir 
would  scarcely  be  approved  by  Robert  Peel.  Whether  his  speech 
Churchmen.  *'He  had  consented  was  dictated  by  an  honest  change 
to  the  clause,  because,  in  his  anxiety  of  opinion,  or  sprang  from  that  im- 
to  give  full  effect  to  what  he  be-  patience  of  exclusion  from  ofGicial 
lieved  to  be  the  civil  rights  of  his  life  which  was  becoming  day  by  day 
coantrymen,  he  had  not  hesitated  to  more  perceptible  to  others  than  the 
run  the  risk  of  offending  some  per-  domestic  circle,  we  cannot  pretend 
sons,  and  of  forfeiting  the  confidence  to  say,  but  it  had  the  effect  of  creat- 
of  many  among  his  constituency."*  ing  on  the  minds  of  the  Conserva- 
Sach,  however,  was  not  the  onl^  tives  an  impression  that  Mr.  Glad- 
way  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  exhi-  stone  was  at  heart  more  with  them 
bited  at  that  time  a  more  than  than  with  the  Whigs,  and  that, 
common  disposition  to  finesse  even  should  an  opportunity  offer  of  form- 
with  his  own  convictions.  Our  ing  an  Administration  on  Liberal- 
readers  will  recollect  that,  in  1849,  Conservative  principles,  he  might 
the  affairs  of  Canada  attracted  a  with  confidence  be  reckoned  upon 
large  share  of  attention  in  Parlia-  as  prepared  to  join  it  At  last  came 
ment  It  happened  that,  while  Sir  the  great  Pacifico  debate,  which  ran 
Robert  Peel  adopted  the  views  of  Lord  John  RusselVs  Cabinet  so 
the  Government,  Mr.  Gladstone  hard,  and  in  which  both  Peel  and 
ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  the  Gladstone  took  prominent  parts 
Opposition,  and  spoke  at  consider-  against  the  Government  Wit^  the 
able  length  in  support  of  Mr.  Her-  speech  of  the  former — ^the  last  which 
rics^s  motion.  Had  a  division  taken  he  was  ever  to  utter — ^we  have  here 
place  that  night,  as  the  leaders  of  no  concern ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone's, 
the  Opposition  desired,  the  Govern-  considering  the  relation  in  which 
ment  would  have  been  left  in  a  he  now  stands  towards  the  object 
considerable  minorit3\  To  avert  of  it,  deserves  to  be  held  in  ever- 
that  evil  an  adjournment  of  the  lasting  remembrance.  Lord  Pal- 
dcbate  was  proposed ;  and  Mr.  Glad-  merston,  it  will  be  recollected,  was 
stone  voted  for  the  adjournment  at  that  time  Secretary  of  State  for 
The  consequence  was,  that,  by  dint  Foreign  Affairs.    **  Sir,"  said  Mr. 


so  packed  a  few  nights  afterwards.  Lord  who  is  now  chief  of  the  Cabinet 

that  the  Crovemment  saved  theur  in  which  he  himself  holds  an  in- 

policy  and  themselves  by  a  very  fluential  position,  "I  say  that  the 

small  majority.    Mr.  Gladstone  voted  policy  of  the  noble  Lord  tends  to 

on  that  occasion  with  the  Opposi-  encourage  and  confirm  in  us  that 

tion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  Gov-  which  is  our  besetting  fault  and 

crnment  weakness,  both  as  a  nation  and  as 

His    next    noticeable   exhibition  individuals.     If  he  can,  he  will 

was  in  March  1850,  when  Mr.  Dis-  quarrel  with  an  absolute  monarchy ; 

raeli  renewed  bis  attempt  to  inquire  ii'  he  cannot  find  an  absolute  mon. 


House  was 


Gladstone,  referring  to  the  noble 


•  See  Hansard  (New  Series),  vol.  104. 
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archjr  for  the  purpose,  he  will  quar-  to  deliver  him  from  a  bondage 
rel  with  one  that  is  limited ;  if  he  which  for  some  time  back  had  been 
cannot  find  even  that,  he  wiU  quar-  almost  intolerable.  Nothing  now, 
rel  with  a  republic.  He  adopts,  in  except  such  an  opportunity  as  he 
fact,  that  vain  conception,  that  we,  was  free  to  make,  stood  between 
forsooth,  have  a  mission,  to  be  the  him  and  office  ;  and  to  the  mak- 
censors  of  vice  and  folly,  of  abuse  ing  or  finding  of  that  opportunity 
and  imperfection,  among  the  other  he  immediately  addressed  himBclf. 
^  countries  of  the  world, — that  we  are  He  began  by  coquetting  with  the 
to  be  the  universal  schoolmasters,  Tories,  and  he  absented  himself 
and  that  all  those  who  hesitate  to  from  divisions  which,  had  he  taken 
recognise  our  office  can  be  governed  part  in  them,  would  have  forced 
only  by  prejudice  and  personal  ani-  him,  because  of  recent  pledges,  into 
mosity,  and  should  have  the  blind  the  same  lobby  with  the  Govem- 
war  of  diplomacy  forthwith  declared  ment.  He  spoke  in  favour  of  mo- 
against  them."  -  tions  made  by  the  Opposition,  and 
So  much  for  the  deliberate  judg-  applauded  the  speech  on  the  Uni- 
ment  passed  a  few  years  ago  upon  versity  Commission  question  of  the 
the  head  of  the  present  Administra-  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  who 
tion,  by  the  gentleman  who  now  acts  had  turned  him  out  of  Newark ;  he 
under  him  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex-  even  called  him  his  learned  friend, 
chequer.  Now  for  the  estimate  in  Stfll,  as  the  event  proved,  be  found 
which  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  it  as  difficult  to  throw  in  his  lot  for 
Exchequer  was  then  held  by  the  noble  good  and  all  with  those  among 
Lord  who  now  sits  in  Cabinet  with  whom  Colonel  Peel,  Mr.  Corrie,  and 
him  as  Secretary  of  State  for  For-  many  more  of  the  original  Peelites, 
eign  Affairs.  "The  course  which  were  now  numbered,  as  for  good 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  has  and  all  to  turn  from  them.  Thus, 
taken,"  observed  Lord  John  Rus-  while  they  contributed  by  their 
sell,  "is  not  the  feur  course,  and  I  votes  to  carry  Lord  John  Russeirs 
think  that,  if  the  right  honourable  Papal  Aggression  BiA,  Mr.  Glad- 
gentleman  is  in  future  to  conduct  stone  absented  himself  from  every 
the  debates  in  this  House  on  division.  He  would  neither  sup- 
behalf  of  the  great  party  opposite,  port  nor  oppose  the  Ministerial 
I  am  afraid  that  we  must  not  expect  policy  ;  and,  as  if  to  make  the 
the  same  justice  and  fairness  from  balance  even,  he  played  the  same 
him  as  we  have  experienced  from  not  very  dignified  game  in  reference 
the  honourable  member  for  Berk-  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  renewed  demand 
shire  during  the  time  he  has  been  for  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  agri- 
their  leader."  cultural  distress.  Having  spoken 
The  death  of  Peel  under  very  and  voted  for  the  Committee  in 
melancholy  circumstances  followed  1850,  in  1851  he  took  no  part 
almost  immediately  upon  this  de-  either  in  the  debate  or  in  the  diri- 
bate.  It  was  felt  in  all  circles  to  sion ;  in  fact,  he  was  at  that  time 
be  a  great  national  calamity.  Its  absent  firom  England.  !  ^ 
effect    upon    Mr.    Gladstone   was  .    /  ^  cw-^^ 


strikingly  characteristic.    It  seemed 
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THE  BIGHT  BONOURABLS  WHXIAM  OLADBTOITB,  M.P. 


PAJBT  n. 


Wx  most  decline,  in  this  sketch, 
to  accompany  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
Ckmdnentai  tour,  as  well  as  to  criti- 
cise the  literary  effort  in  which  it 
resulted.  His  letters  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen  made  some  frightfnl  disclo- 
sures of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and 
went  a  great  way  to  stimnlate,  if 
they  did  not  immediately  provoke, 
tbe  revolution  in  Italy,  of  which 
Europe  is  now  reaping  the  fruits. 
To  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends, 
especially  his  new  friends  of  the 
Manchester  School,  this  may  be 
ft  scarce  of  mnch  self-satisfaction. 
More  sober-minded  politicians  are 
Dot,  we  suspect,  inclined  to  look  at 
the  matter  through  the  same  medi- 
nm.  But  the  point  which  immedi- 
ately concerns  us  is  this,  that  during 
Mr.  Gladstone's  absence  Lord  John 
KnsselPs  Government  broke  down, 
itnd  that  Lord  Derbj^  was  called 
upon  by  the  Queen  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministrattoa  Now  it  stands  upon 
reoord  that,  in  1846,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  committed  to  Lord 
Derby  tbe  task  of  reuniting  the 
great  Conservative  party  ;  and  Lord 
Derby,  mindful  of  that  charge,  and 

TOL.  xovn.  T 


encouraged  to  take  the  step  by  a 
retrospect  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  recent 
votes  and  speeches,  determined  to 
make  advances  to  the  Peelites 
through  him,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  ablest  member  of  the  little 
clique.  Lr)rJ  Derby's  estimate  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  ability  was  doubt- 
less correct,  but  he  had  not  so  accu- 
rately gauged  Mr.  Gladstone's  firm- 
ness of  purpose.  The  real  leader 
of  the  clique  was  Sir  James 
Graham;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  yield- 
ing, as  the  weaker  mind  yields  to 
the  stronger,  consented,  though  not 
without  a  struggle,  *^to  close  their 
ranks  against  the  Conservatives." 
He  rejected  Lord  Derby's  proposal 
on  the  ground  that,  in  expressing 
a  determination  to  do  something 
for  the  relief  of  agricultural  distress, 
Lord  Dei-by  threatened,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  reverse  the  commercial  pol- 
icy of  the  last  four  years.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  than  this. 
Lord  Derby  never  uttered  any 
threat  of  the  kind.  He  preferred, 
as  all  reasonable  men  prefer,  a  judi- 
cious admixture  of  indirect  with 
direct  taxation  to  direct  taxation 
alone;   and  expressed  an  opinion 
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that  corn  exported  from  abroad  is 
just  as  legitimate  an  olject  of  taxa- 
tion as  sugar,  tea,  spicts,  orange?, 
eggs,  or  any  other  ratural  produc- 
tion. Bat  neither  now  nor  at  any 
other  time  was  he  eo  imprudent  as 
to  speak  about  returning  to  a  policy 
of  protection.  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gladstone  chose  to  accept 
Lord  Derby's  statements;  and  so 
understanding,  he  refused  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  forming  a  Con- 
servative Administration. 

We  thought  it  unfortunate  at  the 
moment,  aid  we  think  so  still,  that 
Lord  Dtrby  should  have  put  so 
much  store  upon  the  co-operation 
of  the  Peelites  at  tliat  time.  Had 
he  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
office  at  once,  and  formed  his  Gov- 
ernment as  in  the  end  be  was  con- 
strained to  form  it,  tlie  chances  are 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  ren- 
dered him  an  independent  support; 
and  by  and-by,  if  the  Administra- 
tion stood,  ways  and  means  might 
have  been  found  to  bring  him  into 
it,  assuming  that  the  arrangement 
was  judged  advisable.  Bat  finding 
that  he  was  actually  waited  fur, 
that  no  steps  could  be  taken  till  he 
had  returned  home,  and  that  on  his 
declining?  to  accept  office  the  leader 
of  the  Conservative  party  threw  up 
bis  cards,  Mr.  Gladstone  not  un- 
naturally arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  of  one  great  party  in  the 
House,  at  all  events,  he  was  the 
master,  and  that  it  rested  mainly 
with  himself  to  establish  a  Hke 
ascendancy  over  the  other. 

Lord  Derby  relinquishing  the 
attempt  to  form  an  Administration, 
the  Queen,  advised  by  the  Duke  of 
'Wellington,  commanded  her  Min- 
isters to  resume  office.  They  did 
B3,  and  got  through  the  remainder 
of  the  session  as  well  as  they  could. 
They  were  alternately  opposed  and 
as(>ii>ted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the 
humour  seemed  to  take  hhu.  He 
aided  them,  for  example,  in  de- 
feating Mr.  Disraeli's  renewed  de- 
mand to  give  relief  to  the  suffering 
agriculturists ;  he  resisted  their 
proposal  to  continue  the  income- 


tax  for  three  years,  giving  his  vote 
for  one  year  only.  Again,  when 
they  mac'e  a  move  to  repeal  the 
window  tax,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  op- 
posed the  arrangement  as  prema- 
ture, Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  and  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  occasion  to  censure 
severely,  though  not  more  severely 
than  they  deserved,  the  whole  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  the  Cabinet 
Thus  blowing  altematelj^  hot  and 
cold,  he  kept,  as  he  believed,  both 
parties  on  the  tenter-hooks,  and 
more  and  more  established  his  own 
right  to  be  esteemed  the  statesman, 
without  whom  no  stable  Govern- 
ment could  be  formed. 

The  recess  came,  and  with  it  the 
astounding  intelligence  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  been  summarily 
dismissed  from  office.  A  more 
ofleiisive  letter^  than  that  which 
conveyed  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
liis  eongi  has  seldom  been  written. 
It  carried  with  it  the  seeds  of  a 
severe  and  speedy  retribution. 

Parliament  met  again  in  Febru- 
ary 1852.  Lord  Palmerston  moved 
an  amendment  to  Lord  John  Bus- 
selPs  Militia  Bill.  The  amendment 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  11,  and 
the  Ministers  resigned.  There  was 
no  shilly-shallying  now.  Though 
Mr.  Gladstone  h^  voted  with  the 
majority,  it  was  cot  considered  ex- 
peoient  to  apply  again  for  his  co- 
operation. Lord  PalmerstoD,  in- 
deed, was  sounded,  but  made  no 
response ;  and  others,  who  ought 
to  have  acted  differently,  holding 
back,  Lord  Derby  found  himself 
thrown,  so  to  speak,  on  his  own 
resources.  He  mado  up  an  Admin- 
istration out  of  men,  not  one  of 
whom,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  least,  had  ever  before  been  spa* 
ken  of  as  a  possible  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  any  Cabinet.  Has  the 
country  suffered  from  this  bold  ex- 
periment? Quite  otherwise.  Tbe 
new  men  did  their  work  with  an 
amount  of  diligence  and  skill,  which 
surprised  their  friends  almost  as 
much  as  it  disappointed  their  ene- 
mies; and  the  public  has  learned 
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at  last  to  believe  that  statesTnen 
may  be  fonnd,  on  either  side  of  the 
Home,  rejoicing  in  other  names 
than  Temple,  Rassell,  G-renville, 
Pee),  Goiilbarn,  or  Herriea. 

Ijord  Dorbj's  first  Administration 
]fl8te<l  hot  a  few  months.    It  fgfit 
Dothing  like  fair-play  from  an  Op- 
position made  np,  indeed,  of  the 
most    discordant     elements,  hot 
Doited  for  one   pnrpose, — viz.,  to 
break  down  the  Government.  Tid- 
ing tbroDgh  the  remainder  of  the 
ses^on,  it  sostained  with  coorage 
some  sharp  oonflicta,  and  then  dis- 
solvecl.    The  part  played  by  Mr. 
Gladstone    in    these  preliminary 
skirmishes,  thongh  not  very,  promi- 
nent,   was   always  characteristic. 
He  resisted   Mr.  Oowan's  motion 
for  the  repeal  of  the  excise  dnty  on 
paper,  and  lost  his  temper  while 
discussing  the  affairs  of  the  Ohurch 
in  the  Oolonies.   It  is  not  onr  pro- 
vince to  say  whether  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  right  or  wrong  in  desiring  to 
confer  by  Act  of  Parliament  self- 
government  on  each  of  the  colonial 
Churches.     The  time  mnst  doubt- 
less come  when  most  of  them  will 
tissett,   that  right   for  themselves* 
Bat  looking  at  the  question  from  a 
G!mrchman*s  point  of'  view,  as  it 
would  obvionsly  be  desirable,  if  it 
were  possible,    "to   maintain  for 
ever  the  nnity  of  the  faith  in  the 
bond  of  peaoe/^  so  there  seems  to 
be  no  need  for  precipitating  a  crisis 
which  national  rivalries,  as  soon  as 
colonies  grow  into  separate  nations, 
are  snre  to  bring  on.   Such  was  the 
view  taken  of  this  important  sub- 
ject  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  the 
Colonial  Secretary.    Mr.  Gladstone 
saw  things  in  a  different  light,  be- 
came irritated   by  opposition,  and 
spoke  of  being  grossly  misrepresent- 
ed.   Sa  offensive,  indeed,  were  both 
h's  langoage  and  manner,  that  his 
best  friends  took  it  to  heart,  and  ho 
was  obliged,  on  their  remonstrance, 
to  apologise. 

The  Oonservatives  went  to  the 
conntry,  as  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  do,  on  the  question,  whe- 
ther Sir  Robert  Peel's  commercial 
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policy  was  to  be  maintained  in  its  in- 
tegrity, or  modified  so  far  as  to  give 
some  relief  to  the  agricultural  inte- 
rests. The  verdict  of  the  hustings 
went  against  them,  and  they  submit- 
ted to  it  They  acted  wisely  as  well 
as  honourably  in  so  doing,  but  they 
failed  thereby  to  win  a  feir  hearing 
from  the  Opposition.  A  clause  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  while  it  recog- 
nised the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  recommended  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  certain  ex- 
ceptional industries  which  had  suf- 
fered, or  were  supposed  to  have 
snff^ed,  from  recent  legislation 
That  clause  being  immediately  seized 
upon,  a  Tesolution  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Villiers  involving  a  direct  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Gov- 
ernment We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  order  of  the  debate  which  fol- 
lowed still  keeps  its  place  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Disraeli  moved  one  amendment, 
Lord  Palmerston  moved  another. 
There  was  nothing  hostile  in  Lord 
Palmerston's  amendment,  though  Sir 
James  Graham,  with  his  usual  bad 
taste,  endeavoured  to  give  to  it  a 
tone  of  bitter  hostility.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  on  former  occasions 
had  supported  the  measures  now  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Disraeli,  spoke 
against  them,  and  received  from 
Mr.  Oobden  the  castigation  which 
such  glaring  inconsistency  deserved. 
The  results  were,  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone again  lost  his  temper,  and 
the  Government  got  rid  of  tbe  vote 
of  want  of  confidenoe  by  adopt- 
ing Lord  Palm?rston's  motion.  But 
the  reprieve,  for  such  in  fact  it  was, 
soon  came  to  an  end.  The  Budget, 
not  perhaps  in  all  respects  perfect, 
yet  containing  some  excellent  and 
many  improvable  points,  was  fierce- 
ly assailed.  The  Badicals,  support- 
ed by  the  Whigs,  fell  upon  the 
proposed  house- tax.  Sir  JamdS 
Graham  stood  up  for  passing  tolls 
and  Trinity  House  dues.  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert  objected  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  income-tax,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  violent  and  sarcas- 
tic upon  the  estimated  surplus  of 
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barely  £400,000.  After  a  debate 
extending  by  adjournment  over 
many  days,  the  House  divided, 
and  Ministers,  being  left  in  a  mi- 
nority of  nineteen,  immediately  re- 
signed. 

Tbe  two  great  bistorical  parties, 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories,  had 
thus  been  separately  tried,  and  both 
&iled.  It  was  clear  thut  for  the 
present  at  least  neither  of  them 
could  stand  alone  ;  and  the  Radicals 
being  as  yet  of  comparatively  small 
account,  except  as  allies,  the  Feelites 
conceived  that  their  turn  was  come. 
They  were  perfectly  right;  the 
ftame  was  really  in  their  hands. 
Had  they  opened  a  negotiatibn  with 
the  Tories,  stating  plamly  how  far 
they  were  prepared  to  go,  not  in 
reversing  recent  legislation,  but  in 
adjusting  the  inequalities  produced 
by  it,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that, 
in  spite  of  recent  skirmishes,  they 
might  not  have  found  themselves 
once  more  among  the  trusted  leaders 
of  their  own  proper  party.  A  course 
of  action  vo  magnanimous  did  not, 
however,  suit  them.  They  preferred 
coalescing  with  the  Whigs,  confident, 
in  their  self-conceit,  that  Whiggery 
under  their  manipulation  would 
change  its  character,  and  counting 
on  that  honourable  forbearance  from 
the  Tories  in  opposition  which  they, 
when  in  opposition,  had  not  ren- 
dered to  the  Tories.  Theirs  was 
the  Qonduct  of  men  whom  personal 
feeling,  not  honest  love  of  country, 
moves,  and  they  reaped  their  re- 
ward. The  Coalition  Ministry,  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head,  carried 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  early  dis- 
solution. It  was  a  Government  of 
all  the  talents  over  again,  in  which 
scarcely  two  men  could  be  said  to 
entertain  the  same  opinions  on  any 
question  either  of  foreign  or  domestic 
policy. 

In  this  heterogeneous  body  Mr. 
Gladstone  became  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  was  the  post  at 
which,  above  all  other?,  his  ambi- 
tion then  aimed ;  and  in  April  1858 
he  inaugurated  his  accession  to  of- 
fice by  a  financial  statement  which 
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he  has  since  corrected  and  publish- 
ed. It  is  as  curious  a  document  in 
many  ways  as  a  statesman  ever  com- 
piled. He  had  been  severe  on  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  the  previous  December 
for  announcing  a  probable  sur- 
plus of  only  £400,000.  His  own 
budget,  grandiloquence  and  mysti- 
fication set  aside,  promised  a  sur- 
plus of  only  £493,000.  Mr.  Disraeli, 
as  a  measure  of  partial  relief  to  the 
colonial  interesb*,  had  proposed 
that  sugar- growers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  refine  their  own  prodoce 
in  bond  for  the  home  market;  Mr. 
Gladstone  adopted  the  idea  against 
which  he  and  his  friends  had  pro- 
tested, without  making  tho  slight- 
est acknowledgement  of  the  source 
whence  it  came.  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
grappled  with  the  question  of  the 
income-tax,  to  which  he  was  desir- 
ous of  giving  the  character  of  a 
property- tax,  and  the  modified  ope- 
ration of  which  he  would  have 
extended  to  incomes  of  £100,  and 
even  of  £60  a-year.  Mr.  Gladstone 
scouted  the  idea  of  distinguidhing 
between  certain  and  uncertain  in- 
comes, held  it  to  be  impolitic  and 
unjust  to  depart  from  the  precedent 
established  by  Mr.  Pitt  during  the 
height  of  thh  great  French  war; 
yet  he  adopted  his  rivaVs  principle 
by  extending  the  tax  to  incomes  of 
£100  a-year,  and  fixing  for  these  a 
reduced  scale  of  payment.  At  the 
same  time  he  extended  the  tax 
to  Ireland,  which  had  heretofore 
been  exempt  from  it,  as  a  set-ofiT 
against  the  cancelling  of  a  debt  of 
£4,500,000,  to  recover  which,  or  even 
the  interest  due  upon  it,  had  long  been 
felt  to  be  an  impossibility. 

The  noticeable  point  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's scheme  was,  however,  the 
assurance  which  he  gave  that  the 
income-tax  should  certainly  expire 
in  1860, — ^not  suddenly,  but  by  a 
process  of  gradual  exhaustion,  sink- 
ing at  intervals  from  7d.  to  5d.  in 
the  pound,  and  then  dying  out 
This  done,  he  proceeded  to  throw 
fresh  burdens  on  the  land,  by  equal- 
ising the  legacy-do t;es  in  the  oases 
of  real  and  personal  property.  He 
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sssnred  the  Hoase  that  such  a 
change  wonld  add  immediately 
£500,000  to  the  public  re  venae, 
and  tiiat  in  1856-67  the  clear  gain 
woold  be  at  least  £2,000,000. 
Then  came  an  additional  doty  of 
l9.  on  Scotch  and  of  8d.  on  Irish 
spirits,  and  snch  a  change  in  the 
tax  opon  the  licences  of  brewers, 
maltsters,  &c.,  ''as  should  raise 
them  at  the  upper  end  of  the  scale 
to  a  rate  bearing  some  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  premises  or  the 
amount  of  bnsiness." 

The  increased  revenue  arising 
from  these  various  sources  he  pro- 
posed to  apply  to  the  following 
purposes: — ^The  abolition  of  the 
duties  on  soap,  the  redqction 
of  the  stamp  duties,  and  of  the 
duties  on  advertisements,  attorneys* 
licences  and  articles  of  clerkship, 
and  hackney  carriages.  Beceipt 
stamps  were  henceforth  to  cost  a 
penny,  and  no  more;  and  the 
'Times'  newspaper  was  to  be  pro- 
pitiated by  abolishing  the  tax  on 
supplements.  At  the  same  time 
the  assessed  taxes  were  to  be  re- 
modelled, and  Mr.  Disraeli's  pro- 
posal to  lower  the  duty  on  tea 
ado[)tcd.  With  wine,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  had  been  pressed  upon 
his  notice,  he  refused  to  meddle; 
but  he  reduced  the  duties  on  foreign 
apftles,  oranges,  lemons,  batter, 
eggs,  cheese,  &o.,  at  rates  varying 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half,  and 
even  more.  The  grand  result  was 
sach  an  exposition  of  financial  policy 
as  took  captive  the  imaginations 
of  all  who  listened  to  it;— of  all, 
that  is  to  say,  who  failed  to  per- 
ceive that  whatever  was  really  sound 
in  it  he  had  borrowed  without  ac- 
knowledgment from  his  predeces- 
sor in  office,  and  that  the  rest  was 
either  a  clever  shuffling  of  the  cards, 
BO  as  to  relieve  commerce  at  the 
expense  of  agriculture,  or  a  clap- 
trap promise  of  benefits  to  come, 
which  have  certainly  not  arrived, 
thoogh  we  are  now  standing  at  a 
distance  of  not  less  than  fourteen 
years  from  the  day  when  their  com- 
ing was  promised. 


It  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  Lord  Aberdeei\*s 
Administration.  For  the  policy  or 
no-policy  which  drifted  the  country 
into  war,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  just  as 
responsible  as  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  not  one  whit  more  so. 
But  when  Churchmen  claim  him  as 
peculiarly  their  own,  and  set  up  his 
merits  in  that  respect  as  a  counter- 
poise to  shortcomings  in  others,  we 
are  bound  to  remind  them  that  in 
March  1863  he  spoke  and  voted 
for  the  secularisation  of  the  clergy 
grants  in  Canada;  that  in  the  same 
month  he  voted  twice  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Jews  into  Parliament;^ 
that  in  February  1854  he  voted 
against  Government  inquiry  into 
the  management  of  conventual  in- 
stitutions in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land; that  in  March  he  supported 
Mr.  Heywood's  very  equivocal  ap- 
plication for  a  copy  of  the  MS. 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  as  it  was 
proposed  to  be  amended  in  1689; 
that  in  the  same  month  he  spoke 
and  voted  in  favour  of  Lord  John 
Btissell's  Oxford  University  Bill, 
which,  indeed,  he  had  previously 
assisted  in  preparing;  that  he  re- 
sisted Mr.  Walpole's  wise  amend- 
ments, though  happily  they  were 
carried  in  spite  of  him;  and  that 
when,  in  May,  Sir  William  Clay 
proposed  to  legislate  for  the  uncot- 
ditional  abolition  of  church-rate?, 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  his  vote  for  leave 
to  bring  in  the  bill.  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  within  the  short  space  of 
fifteen  months  he  manifested  his 
zeal  as  a  Churchman  by  giving,  on 
seven  separate  occasions,  all  the 
weight  of  his  influence  as  a  parlir- 
mentary  orator  and  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  to  measures,  every  one 
of  which  was  hostile  to  the  Cbnrch^9 
best  interests. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  pursue 
this  course  of  minute  analysis  fur- 
ther, we  might  remind  our  readers 
that  in  May  1864  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  in  a  bill  for  dispensing  with 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  and  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  supported  him.  One 
simple  oath  of  allegiance  was  to 
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^snpplant  all  other  oaths,  such  as 
Churchmen,  Dissenters,  Romanists, 
and  Jews,  might  equally  take  with 
a  safe  conscinioe;  and  the  intiinato 
connection  heretofore  snhsisting  be- 
tween Oharch  and  State,  which  the 
very  forms  of  Parliament  had  recog- 
nised, was,  so  far  as  Parliament  is 
concerned,  to  be  disavowed,  or  os- 
tentatiously ignored.  The  bill  did 
not  pass,  because  the  vigilance  of  a 
Conservative  0[)p08ition  saw  where 
the  mischief  lay  and  turned  it  aside 
— jubt  as  in  the  June  following?  the 
same  vigilance  averted  from  Oxford 
tlie  discredit,  not  merely  of  confer- 
ring degrees  upon  persons  hostile  to 
the  doctrine  nnd  disfcipline  of  the 
Establirhed  Church,  but  of  admit- 
ting them  to  a  share  in  the  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University,  for  which  arrangements 

Jfr.  Gladstone  voted.  Now  it  really 
appears  to  us  that  if  a  gentleman  so 
eccentric  in  his  habits  deserves  to 
be  spoken  of  as  Mr.  Keble  and  other 
writers  in  the  *Guar(!ian'  speak  of 
Mr.  Glad&t(jne,  Ctiurchmanship  must 
bear  a  closer  affinity  to  Jesuitism 
than  we  have  heretofore  suf  posed 
it  to  do,  and  that  a  Churchman  is 
the  very  last  person  whom  it  wonld 
become  the  conatituency  of  either 
of  our  great  universities  to  make 
choice  of  as  their  representative  in 
Parliament. 

For  some  time  after  this  there 
occurred  little  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
career  of  which,  fur  the  purposes  of 
the  present  sketch,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  notice.  That  terrible  mis- 
management of  the  Crimean  war, 
which  filled  the  heart  of  England 
with  indignation  and  sorrow,  is  no 
more  to  be  attributed  to  him  than 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  John 
Bussell,  or  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen. 
His  hoast  that  the  income  of  each 
year  thould  meet  the  (X[icnditure, 
came  indeed  to  nothing ;  and  the 
loans  which  he  coutractecl  were  not, 
it  is  alleged,  raised  on  the  most  ad- 
vantageous terms.  But  the  blame 
of  firt»t  drifting  into  hostilities,  and 
then  conducting  them  as  we  trust 
England  will  never  conduct  a  war 


again,  most  be  shared  by  the  whole 
Cabinet  collectively,  as  well  as  by 
the  individuals  composing  it  la 
December  1854  it  beoame  evident, 
however,  that  one  of  these  indivi- 
duals, Lord  John  Bussell,  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  colleagues  and 
their  policy.  lie  suddenly  with- 
drew from  the  Cabinet,  an.i  not 
long  afterwards  Mr.  Roebuck  de- 
manded a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
which  the  Ministers  resisted,  bat 
in  vain.  A  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  voted  with  Mr. 
Koebuck,  whereupon  the  Cabinet 
resigned  in  a  body.  Then  followed 
negotiation?,  into  the  details  of 
which  it  wonld  be  painfnl  for  us 
to  enter  were  the  occasion  such  as 
to  require  this  self-sacrifice,  wlich, 
happily,  it  is  not.  But  the  general 
results  are  soon  stated.  Once  more 
Lord  Derby  committed  the  mi>take 
of  trying  to  conciliate  the  Peelites. 
Once  more  the  attempt  failed,  and 
under  circumstances  which  have 
never  bten  satisfactorily  explained. 
Lord  Palmerston  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  patched- up  Adminis- 
tration. Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Si(!ney 
Herbert,  and  Sir  James  Graham  all 
consented  to  hold  office  under  him, 
and  all  resigned  again  when  they 
discovered,  as  they  very  soon  did, 
that  he  was  playing  the  same  double 
game  with  them  which  lie  had  play- 
ed with  Lord  Derby.  It  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  how  unscrupulous 
these  three  gentlemen  were  in  de- 
nouncing, both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, the  duplicity  of  their  late 
colleague.  That  any  one  of  tliem, 
and  most  of  all  Mr.  Gladstone,  with 
that  chivalrons  sense  of  honour  for 
which  his*  friends  give  him  credit, 
could  have  stoop,  d  so  low  as  to 
take  office  again  under  the  ^^politi- 
cal mountebahh^^  is  a  problem  which 
they  and  not  we  must  solve- 
Between  January  1656  and  Feb- 
ruary 1857  Mr.  Gladstone  took  little 
or  no  jMirt  in  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Out  of  office, 
his  spirit  seemed  to  prey  upon 
its^elf;  indeed,  be  hardly  s(>oke  or 
voted  at  all,  except  once,  when  in 
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1856  he  opposed  the  Ooanty  Oonrts 
Bill,  not  becsnse  the  measare  was 
objeotiooabie  io  itself,  but  becansd 
Lord  Palmerston's  Gtovernment  pro- 
posed it  In  Febroary,  1857,  how- 
ever, the  fire  kindled,  and  be  spake 
with  his  tongue.'*  The  late  Sir 
Geornfe  Lewis  was  then  Ohancellor 
of  the  Ezcheqner ;  and,  in  a  speech 
distingnisbed  not  less  for  its  mo- 
desty than  for  its  incoherence,  he 
showed  that  the  Aberdeen  policy 
bad  plunged  the  country  into  debts 
and  difficnlties,  and  that  in  order  to 
sustain  pnblio  credit  it  was  neces* 
sary  to  continue  for  a  while  some 
of  tlie  taxes  which  had  been  im- 
posed during  the  war.  The  income- 
tax,  for  example,  which  then  stood 
at  9d.  in  the  pound,  he  proposed  to 
reduce  only  to  7d.,  lowering  at  the 
same  time,  in  something  like  the 
same  proportion,  the  war  duties  on 
tea  and  sagar.  Ic  is  impossible  to 
say  that  a  budget  so  prepared  and 
80  explained  was  either  very  intel- 
ligible or  very  satisfactory ;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli,  upon  grounds  which, 
looking  to  the  relative  positions  of 
parties  in  the  House,  were  perfectly 
legitimate,  criticised  it  severely. 
Bat  Mr.  Disraeli's  criticisms  were 
mild  in  comparison  with  the  on- 
slaught made  by  Mr.  GlaJstone  on 
the  budget  and  its  author,  Every- 
thing," he  observed,  for  which  we 
have  been  labouring  during  the  last 
fifteen  years  is — I  do  not  say  de- 
stroyed, because  the  destruction  of 
the  results  of  fifteen  years*  labour 
is  not  the  work  of  a  single  day— 
but  everything  in  regard  to  finance 
for  which  we  have  been  laboaring 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  is  in 
principle  condenmed,  alike  by  the 
speech  as  by  the  plans  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman,  the  Ohan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.**  Now, 
this  was  not  only  most  nnoandid 
on  the  part  of  one  who  had  created 
the  confusion  with  which  the  budget 
undertook  to  deal,  but  the  allega- 
tions brought  forward  to  justify  the 
proceeding  were  substantially  un- 
true. If  Sir  George  Lewis  violated 
the  compact  of  1853  by  proposing 


in  1867  to  keep  the  income-tax  at  7d. 
in  the  pound,  what  had  Mr.  Gladstone 
done,  when  a  year  or  two  previous- 
ly, he  had  raised  it  to  lO-K?  And  in 
regard  to  the  tea  and  sugar  duties, 
though  the  proposed  reductions 
stopped  short  of  an  immediate  re- 
turn to  the  scale  of  peaceable  times, 
they  were  a  decided  imi)rovement 
upon  the  state  of  things  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  established.  But 
considerations  of  this  sort  weigh 
little  with  angry  men,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  very  angry.  He  struck 
out  right  and  left,  delivering  him- 
self with  great  eloquence,  great 
c«evernesfl,  great  ingenuity,  but  ex- 
hibiting not  one  spark  of  generosity 
towards  either  friend  or  fue.  Gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  his  colleaenes 
formerly,  and  were  soon  to  be^me 
his  ool leagues  again,  answered  him 
in  atone  as  sharp  as  his  own;  and 
after  as  pretty  a  wrangle  as  need  be, 
a  divisi(»n  took  place  which  gave 
to  Ministers  a  majority  of  twenty- 
five. 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  be 
angry  during  the  progress  of  the 
debate,  he  became  furious  when  the 
results  of  the  division  became 
known.  He  gave  immediate  notice 
of  a  motion  to  reduce  at  once  the 
duty  upon  tea.  But  before  the  day 
arrived  for  debating  this  point,  the 
question  of  the  Arrow  and  of  the 
Chinese  war  came  on,  and  with  all 
the  eagerness  of  a  wounded  spirit 
bent  U[)On  mischief  he  threw  him- 
self into  that.  He  had  a  better 
excuse  for  a  display  of  temper  on 
this  than  on  many  other  occasions. 
Sir  George  Grey,  speaking  in  de- 
fence of  the  Ministerial  policy, 
charged  Mr.  Gladstone  with  placing 
Sir  John  Bo  wring  in  the  position 
which  he  then  held  as  Governor 
of  Hong  Kong.  The  insult  to  his 
understanding  was  greater  than 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  endure,  and, 
casting  back  the  imputation  on  the 
heads  of  those  to  whom  it  applied, 
he  showed  that  Sir  John  Bowring's 
appointment  was  the  work  of  Lord 
Palmerston  himself.  This  done,  he 
went  into  the  same  lobby  with  Mr. 
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Oobden  and  Mr.  Disrneli,  belplng 
thereby  to  placje  the  Government 
in  a  Djinority  of  sixteen.  Nor  did 
this  content  bim.  The  policy  of 
forbearance  which  the  lender  of  the 
Oppasition  recommended  was  not 
to  Lis  mind.  lie  insisted  upon  re- 
ceiving? from  the  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment an  immediate  explanation 
of  the  coorse  which  it  was  intended 
to  purBue;  and  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  replied  that  the  qnestion  at 
issue  between  him  and  the  Honse 
was  one  which  the  conntry  onght 
to  decide,  asking  leave,  at  the  same 
time,  to  proceed  with  the  more 
pressing  business  of  the  se^ssion,  Mr. 
Gladstone  spoke  out  "Sir,"  said 
he,  "  most  anxioas  as  I  am,  in  com- 
mon with  the  right  honourable 
gefctleman  the  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, to  afford  every  just 
and  reas<;nable  facility  for  j)utting 
forward  public  business,  I  frankly 
own  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  abro- 
gate the  essential  duties  of  the 
House  of^  Commons.  The  House 
of  Commons  has  been  wronged. 
Its  privileges  have  already  been 
disparaged  by  the  Government. 
The  destinies  of  this  great  empire 
are  at  the  disposal  of  men  whom 
no  considerations  of  justice  or  sound 
policy  restrain.  ...  What  I  wish 
to  state  is  tins,  that  while  I  shall 
listen  respectfully  to  the  statement 
which  my  noble  friend  has  not 
made,  but  which  perhaps  he  will 
presently  make,  I  hope  it  will  be 
undei*stood  that  there  is  no  pledge 
or  understanding  whatever  which 
in  any  way  fetters  the  free  action 
and  judgment  of  this  House,  or  im- 
plies that  we  are  to  play  a  minis- 
terial part  in  regard  to  the  taxation 
of  the  country,  every  essential 
office  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  advisers  of  the 
Crown." 

Lord  Palmerston  had  resolved 
upon  a  dissolution,  and  it  took 
place  immediately.  To  an  extent  far 
exceeding  anticipation,  the  elections 
went  in  his  favour.  A  strange  delu- 
sion seems  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  minds  of  the  constituencies, 


thaj:  in  supporting  Lord  PalmerstoD 
they  were  vindicating  the  honour  of 
the  conntry.   Mr.  Gladstone  resumed 
bis  seat  in  the  new  House  i  f  Com- 
mons, a  disappc^inted  and  indignant 
man.    Public  business  seemed  to 
have  for  him  no  further  interest 
He  neitlier  supported  nor  opposed 
Lord    Palmerston's  Parliamentary 
Oaths  Bill,  though  it  agreed — ^in  all 
essentials   at  least — with  the  one 
which   he  had   himself  proposed. 
But  when,  later  in  the  session,  the 
policy  of  the  Persian  war  came  io 
be  discussed,  the  wrath  which  for 
months  had  been  fermenting  with- 
in him  bnrst  forth.    He  attacked 
the  Giwernment  fiercely,  and  was 
fiercely  and  jeeringly  replied  to  by 
the  Prime  Minister.    We  find  no 
more  complimentary  figures  of  rhe- 
toric passing  now  between  the  two 
men.   They  had  ceased  to  be  to 
each   other   "  my  noble  and  my 
right  honourable  friend.''     It  was 
the  "noble  Lonl  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration "  who  had  plunged 
the  country  in  an  ni  just  war;  and 
it  was  the  "  risrht  honourable  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Oxford 
whose  temper'  obscured  his  judg- 
ment."    Indeed,  86  entirely  were 
they   estranged,  that   neither  the 
verdict  of  the  constituencies,  just 
delivered,  nor  the  example  of  for- 
bearance set  him  by  a  Tory  Oppo- 
sition, could  prevent  Mr.  Gladstone 
from  following  the  lead  of  Mr.  Roe- 
buck and  the  O'Donoghue.  Finally, 
when  the  House  went  into  oom- 
mittee  of  supply,  he  spoke  again 
upon  the  subject  of  the  war,  insist- 
ing that,  being  unjust  in  itself,  it 
ought  to  come  to   an  immediate 
close.     That   Mr.   Gladstone  had 
arrived   at   sound  conclusions  re- 
specting  both    the    Persian  and 
Chineiie  wars,  no  sane  man  now  pre- 
tends to  doubt.     But  what  sane 
men  find  it  difficult  to  account  for 
is  this,  that  within  a  few  months 
from  the  date  of  this  discussion, 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  be^  ui  again  to 
coquette  with   the  object  of  Lis 
vituperations,  and  that  in  a  year 
and  a  half,  or  thereabouts,  he  was 
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sgaio  a  leading  member  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Administration. 

Tlie  bitter  eetiaDgeraent  between 
Mr.  GladBtone  and  Lord  Palmer- 
flton,  of  which  we  have  jnst  spoken, 
continued  for  some  time.   It  was 
aggravated  by   that  extraordinary 
change  of  manner,  on  the  Premieres 
part,  which  astonished,  as  much  as 
it  offended,  members  on  both  sides 
of  the   fionse.    Lord  Pahnerston 
was  no  longer  what  he  nsed  to  be, 
the  jannty  and  adroit  cajoler  of  the 
great  Oonnoil  of  the  nation.  The 
importance  attached  to  his  name  in 
the  ]ate  election  seemed  to  have 
turned  his  head,  and,  believing  him- 
self to  be  master  of  the  situation, 
he  b^:an  to  treat  the  House  of 
Commons  (le  haut  en  has.   Mr.  Glad- 
stone, on  the  other  hand,  out  of 
hnmonr  with  himself  and  every- 
body else,  seldom  rose  to  speak — 
never,  indeed,  except  when  pro- 
voked to  do  so  by  some  impertin- 
ence  on  the   part  of  the  Prime 
Minister.    But  this  state  of  things 
came  to  an  end  at  last   In  February, 
3858,  Lord  Palmerston  asked  leave 
to  brin^  in  his  famous  Conspiracy 
to  Murder"  Bill.    The  leave  was 
not  refused,  and  the  bill  was  read 
a  first  time;    but  at  the  second 
reading  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  moved 
an  amendment,  which  ceimnred  more 
the  haste  of  Government  in  appeal- 
ing to  legislation  than  it  condemned 
the  priiiciple  which  the  bill  before 
the  Hoose  sought  to  establish.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment, 
showing  little  mercy  either  to  the 
bill  or  its  author.    "I  claim,  sir," 
he  said,  *Uhe  power  of  discaasing 
English  law  upon  English  grounds. 
But  how  am  I  to  do  this  when  a 
bill  18  introduced  to  us,  not  with  an 
intelligible  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  law — not  with  an  ex- 
position of  its  legal,  civil,  and  social 
bearing?,  but  proposed  by  the  Prime 
Minifiter  of  the  Grown,  of  course 
not  himself  a  lawyer,  and  recom- 
mended upon  grounds  and  with  re- 
ference to  conditions  that  are  not 
legal,  that  are  not  aodal,  that  are 


not  even  English,  but  that  are 
purely  political?" 

An  adverse  ma.jr»rity  of  nineteen, 
in  a  House  of  Common  <  ostenta- 
tiously elected  to  keep  LirJ  Pal- 
merston in  ppwer,  drove  him  out  of 
office;  and  once  more  Lord  D^^rby 
was  called  upon  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration. Once  more  he  made 
advances  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  desiring 
on  this  occasion  to  associate  with 
him  the  Duke  of  Newc.i«*tle  and 
Earl  Grey,  and  once  more  Mr.  Glad- 
stone rJjeoted  the  overture.  No 
charge  of  unfair  dealing  was,  how- 
ever, on  this  occasion  brought 
against  either  party,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  more  sustained  for- 
bearance on  Mr.  Gladstone's  part 
than  he  had  fonnerly  exhibited  to- 
wards a  Tory  Governui'^nt  For 
example,  he  disapproved  Mr.  Card- 
well's  tricky  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Lord  Ellenborough's  de- 
spatch to  India.  He  helped  in- 
deed to  get  the  Opposition  out  of 
the  difficulty  in  which  their  haste 
to  strike  had  entangled  them;  but 
if  the  question  had  come  to  a  vote, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  swelled  the  miij.>rity  of 
which  the  Government  was  pretty 
certain.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
restraining:  Lord  Palmerston's  eager- 
ness, he  began  again  to  speak  of 
him  as  "his  noble  friend."  In  this 
he  only  followed  the  impulses  of 
his  nature.  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
never,  as  a  private  member  of  Par- 
liament, give  support  to  any  Gov- 
ernment without  coquetting  in 
word  or  deed,  or  both,  with  the 
Opposition.  Hence  he  refused  to 
mix  himself  up  in  the  ungenerous 
uses  to  which  Mr.  Difrraeli's  address 
to  the  farmers  at  Slough  was 
turned;  and  when  the  Tory  Re- 
form Bill  came  to  be  discussed,  he 
both  spoke  ond  voted  for  the  second 
reading.  At  the  flame  time  he  so 
bore  himself  as  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  his  sympithies  were 
all  the  while  with  the  party  out  of 
power.  We  are  not  alluding  now 
particularly  to  his  vote  for  going 
into  committee  on  Sir  John  Tre- 
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lawney's  Oharch-rate  Abolition  Bill. 
He  was  supported  on  that  occasion 
by  Mr.  Di.sraeli,  and  we  are  very 
willing  to  believe  that,  equally  with 
Mr.  Disraeli,  he  had  determined  to 
recast  the  measure  when  he  got  it 
there.  Bat  what  will  the  clerical 
electors  for  the  Uoiversity  of  Ox- 
ford $>ay  to-  the  line  which  he  took 
on  the  question  of  marriage  with  a 
wife^s  Fister?  It  may  or  may  not 
be  consonant  with  the  spirit  of 
Ohristiariity  that  a  man,  when  his 
wife  dies,  shall  marry  her  sister  if 
both  be  willing;  bat  such  marriages 
are  nndoabtedly  forbidden  by  the 
canon  law,  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  clergy,  or  a  m^gority 
of  them,  desire  to  see  the  canon 
law  altered  in  this  respect. 

And  here  we  mast  stop  for  a 
moment  to  notice  his  acceptance, 
under  Lord  Derby's  Administration, 
of  that  mission  to  0^)rfa,  the  fruits 
of  which  came  to  maturity  a  year 
or  two  later.  Do  we  blame  him  for 
consenting  to  undertake  a  charge 
of  considerable  delicacy,  not  being 
a  member,  or  even  a  supporter,  of 
Lord  Derbv's  Government  ?  Far 
from  it.  lie  had  just  published 
his  book  upon  Homer — ^the  most 
extraordinary  medley,  by  the  by, 
which  has  appeared  in  modern 
times; — wherein  learning  of  a  high 
order  runs  side  by  side  with  drivels 
which  would  have  better  become  a 
second  Slackh<)u>e,  had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  a  second  Stack  bouse  to 
obtain  a  hearing  in  these  days. 
His  mind  was  thus  full  of  Greece 
and  its  ancient  glories ;  and  the  idea 
of  contributing,  be  it  in  ever  so 
small  a  degree,  to  restore  these 
glories,  ran  away  with  him  as  com- 
pletely as  leading  ideas  invariably 
do.  We  cannot  therefore  bUme 
bim  for  doing  that  which  he  had 
no  power  to  avoid ;  but  this  remark 
we  may  venture  to  make,  that  he 
was  undoubtedly  not  in  his  proper 
place  as  the  eniplo}d  of  a  Cabinet 
which  he  refuseil  to  support;  and 
that  a  temperament  so  impulsive, 
and  a  judgment  so  entirely  under 
the  guidance    of    imagination  or 


fancy,  or  what  yon  will,  are  not  for 
the  most  part  found  predominant 
in  men  qualified  to  guide  the 
councils  of  a  gr^at  emf>ire  like 
this.  Let  that  pass,  however,  for 
the  present. 

Beaten  on  their  Reform  Bill  in  a 
House  over  which  they  had  no  con- 
trol, the  Governmeot  determined 
to  dissolve,  and  on  the  19  th  of 
April  they  carried  their  determi- 
nation into  effect.  There  occurred, 
however,  in  the  interval  b^-tween 
their  defeat  and  the  dissolution,  a 
debate  npon  the  affairs  of  Italy, 
which  deserves  at  least  pasHng  no- 
tice at  our  hands,  as  throwing  con- 
siderable light  npon  the  statue  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  feelings  at  tlie  mo- 
ment. On  such  an  occasion  he 
coold  not  fail  to  speak,  aTid  he  took 
a  line  of  his  own,  whic'i  a^eed 
neither  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  views 
nor  with  the  views  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  He  was,  however,  remark- 
ably civil  to  both  statesmen;  they 
were  equally  his  riglit  honourable 
and  his  noble  friend ;"  in  f?iot,  it 
was  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Beggars* 
Opera,"  Mr.  Gladstone  taking  the  part 
of  Macheatb,  and  singing — 

**How  happy  could  I  be  with  either, 
Were  t*otber  dear  charmer  away  I " 

The  new  Parliament  met,  and 
the  leaders  of  a  mixed  Opposition 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  on  such  a 
trial  of  strength  as  shoultl  be  de- 
cisive of  the  fate  of  the  Administra- 
tion. An  amendment  on  the  Ad- 
dress wtis  moved,  and  at  the  close 
of  a  debate  which  extended  over 
many  days,  Ministers  were  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  thirteen.  In  that 
debate  Mr.  Gladstone  took  no  part 
He  even  divided  with  the  Govern- 
ment, yet  he  accepted  immediately 
Lord  Palmerston's  proposed  to  take 
a  i>eat  in  the  Cabinet  which  the  latter 
was  commissioned  to  form.  What 
thongh,  bat  a  few  months  previ- 
ously, he  had  avowed  his  distrust 
and  contempt  for  one  who  would 
quarrel  with  an  absolute  monarchy, 
or  a  constitutional  monarchy,  or  a 
republic,  as  the  ease  might  be''? 
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What  though  he  bad  helped  to 
drive  out  of  office  the  MiniBter  who 
would  haye  dragged  the  nation 
through  the  dirt  hv  getting  Parlia- 
ment to  pass  a  bill  recommended 
upon  grounds,  and  with  reference  to 
conditions,  that  were  not  legal,  that 
were  not  social,  that  were  not  even 
English,  hnt  that  were  purely  poli- 
tical?" Tliese  acts  and  professions 
were  things  of  the  past.  They 
ooold  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  presi-nt  arrange  ments-^witb 
arrangements  which  those  who 
knew  him  best  made  little  sornple 
in  asserting  were  not  more  desir- 
able for  the  sake  of  the  country 
than  for  his  own  sake.  For  by 
this  time  Mr.  Gladstone's  impati- 
ence of  non  -  official  life  had  be- 
come a  bortben  to  himself  and 
to  others.  Hence  the  determina- 
tion to  throw  in  his  lot  with  "  the 
least  trast worthy  statesman  of  mo- 
dern times,"  received  from  the  cir- 
cle which  enjoyed  the  largest  share 
of  his  confidence  a  hearty  af'proval. 
Once  again  Chancellor  of  tho  Ex- 
chequer, he  seemed  to  breatbe  a 
more  healthy  atmosphere  His 
constitational  irritability  subsided, 
and  OQt  of  the  Honse,  as  well  as  in 
it,  he  appeared  anxious  to  create 
the  impression  that,  so  far  as  he 
ooold  control  the  coorse  of  events, 
the  session  shoald  pass  over  qaiet- 
]j.  At  the  same  time  he  took  oc- 
casion to  show,  when  a  fitting  op- 
portunity offered,  that  though  a 
member  of  a  Liberal  Administration, 
he  was  not  in  all  rei^peots  committed 
to  its  policy.  For  example,  when 
a  bill  for  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  cliurch-rates  was  brought 
in,  the  very  counterpart  of  that 
which  he  had  formerly  supported, 
he  voted  against  it  on  the  second 
reading ;  but  having  done  so,  he 
forthwith  balanced  his  account  with 
the  Church,  by  advocating  the  re- 
peal of  that  clause  in  the  Eman- 
cipation Act  which  prevents  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  barrister  from  be- 
coming Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Ireland. 

So  passed  the  remainder  of  the 


session,  in*  perfect  good -humour 
with  all  men;  and  wlieu,  in  1859, 
the  time  came  for  making  a  finan- 
cial statement^  it  was  male  with 
the  best  possible  grace.  Mr. 
Disraeli  received  many  compli- 
ments on  the  wisdom  of  his  ar- 
rangements And  their  success  was 
folly  admitted.  At  last,  however, 
1860  arrived,  and  with  it  the  ne- 
cessity of  looking  in  the  face  the 
old  pledges  of  1853,  as  well  as  cer- 
tain new  arrangements  into  winch, 
during  the  r^icess,  the  Government 
had  entered.  For  during  the  recess 
Mr.  Cobden,  a  private  member  of 
Parliament,  had  opened  personal 
comma ni cations  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  and,  first  on  his  own 
account,  and  by -and -by  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Government, 
negotiateil  a  commercial  treaty 
which  the  Government  adopted  as 
its  own.  We  are  not  able  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Gladstone  was  or  was 
not  a  party  to  this  most  uodignified 
proceeding.  It  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  be  assured  that  he  was  not, 
bccauso  we  cannot  forget  that  thtre 
was  a  time  when  he  wonld  have 
been  the  first  to  expose  and  de- 
nounce a  course  of  action  at  once  so 
mean  and  so  nuconstitutional,  had 
it  been  pursued  by  stHtestnen  with 
whom  he  was  not  officially  con- 
nected. Be  this,  however,  a»  it 
may,  the  treaty  was  prepared,  and 
in  the  end  negotiated,  under  a  joint 
comiriiswion  granted  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Paris  and  to  Mr.  Cobden. 
The  date  of  this  commission  is,  if 
we  recollect  right,  the  18th  Janu- 
ary 1860.  The  treaty  was  arranged, 
revised,  corrected,  and  ratified  on 
the  28d. 

Parliament  met,  and  on  the  10th 
of  February  Mr.  Gladstone  made  his 
anxiously  •  expected  financial  state- 
ment. It  now  lies  befor**  us,  being 
a  component  part  of  a  volum?,  into 
which,  after  revising  and  c  »rrecting 
them,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  thrown 
the  whole  of  his  budgets  and  finan- 
cial statements  between  1853  and 
1864,  both  years  inclusive.  Budgets 
and  financial  statements  are  not,  it 
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mnst  be  confessed,  either  light,  .or, 
for  the  most  part,  very  attractive 
reading;  but  Ibis  for  1860  stands 
by  iibtlh  It  is  perhaps  the  most 
andacions  as  well  as  adroit  doca- 
ment  tliat  ever  pasi^ed  throagh  the 
ordeal  of  public  criticism.  It  opens 
with  a  statement,  the  very  utter- 
ance of  which  would  have  plunged 
any  other  man  than  Mr.  Gladstone 
into  despair,  bound  as  he  was  by 
pledges  which  he  saw  himself  un- 
able to  redeem.  But  what  were 
pledges  to  Mr.  Gladstone  then  f 
what  are  they  now  ?  Of  no  more 
worth  than  abstract  principles, 
which  though  usefal  at  one  lirne 
to  justify  a  policy,  having  nothing 
more  substantial  to  rest  upon,  are 
easily  set  aside  when  the  point  un- 
der discussion  touches  the  give-and- 
take  operrttions  of  everyday  life. 
Here  is  Mr.  Gladstone's  pleasant 
announcement  of  the  state,  present 
and  prospective,  of  the  public  re- 
venue at  the  opening  of  the  year 
1860 

''Public  expectation  has  long  marked 
out  the  year  1860  as  an  important  epoch 
in  Briti&h  finance.  It  has  lon^  ueen 
well  known  that  in  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  we  were  to  receive  from  a 
process,  not  of  our  own  creation,  a  very 
great  relief  in  respect  of  our  annual 
pavment  of  interest  upon  the  national 
debt — a  relief  amounting  to  no  less  a 
8um  than  £2,146,000 — a  relief  such  as 
we  never  liave  known  in  time  past,  and 
such  as,  I  am  afraid,  we  never  shall 
know  in  time  to  come.  Besides  that 
relief,  other  and  more  recent  arrange- 
ments have  added  to  the  importance  of 
this  juncture.  A  revenue  of  nearly 
twelve  millions  a-yeor,  levied  by  duties 
on  tea  and  sugar,  which  still  retain  a 
portion  of  the  additions  made  to  them 
on  account  of  the  Russian  war,  is  about 
to  lapse  absolutely  on  the  Slst  of 
March,  unless  it  should  be  renewed  by 
Parliament  The  Income -Tax  Act, 
from  which,  duiing  the  financial  year, 
we  shall  have  derived  a  sum  of  between 
nine  and  ten  millions,  is  likewise  to 
lapse  at  the  very  same  time,  although 
an  amount,  not  inconsiderable,  will  still 
remain  to  be  collected,  in  virtue  of  the 
law  about  to  expire.  And,  lastly,  an 
event  of  not  less  interest  tlian  any  of 
these,  which  has  caused  public  feeling 


to  thrill  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other — ^I  mean  the  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France,  which  my  noble 
friend,  the  Foreign  Minister,  has  just 
laid  on  the  table — has  rendered  it  a 
matter  of  propriety,  nay,  almost  of  ab- 
solute necessity,  for  the  Government  to 
request  the  House  to  deviate,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  from 
its  usual,  ita  i-alutary,  its  constitutional 
practice  of  voting  the  principal  charges 
of  the  year  before  they  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  means  of  defraying  them;  and 
has  induced  the  Government  to  think 
thej  would  best  fulfil  their  duty  by  in- 
viting attention  on  the  earliest  possible 
day  to  those  financial  arrangements  for 
the  coming  year  which  are  materially 
affected  by  the  treaty  with  France; 
and  which,  though  they  reach  consider- 
ably be^'ond  the  limits  of  that  treaty, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  can  only  be  exa- 
mined by  the  Iloucie  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  when  examined  as  a  whole." 

We  beg  our  readers  to  observe 
the  cleverness  with  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone here  mixes  up  matters  hav- 
ing no  natural  connection  one 
with  another  —  the  state  of  the 
finances,  incident  to  the  operation 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  pa«^8ed,  and 
the  effect  of  a  treaty  which  was 
expresslv  gnsrded  from  coining  into 
force  till  Parliament  shoaid  have 
examined  and  approved  it.  Had 
the  common  and  legitimate  course 
of  things  been  pursued,  the  treaty 
and  the  budget  must  have  been 
taken  apart.  Each  would  have 
thus  stood  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  the  treaty  coming  first,  the 
budget  would  have  been  framed 
in  accordance  with  the  judgment 
passed  upon  it  in  the  iloui^e  of 
Commons.  Such  a  course  was, 
however,  too  simple  and  too  straight- 
forward to  commend  itself  to  the 
genius  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  preferred  rolling 
thd  two  into  one,  without  doing 
which,  indeed,  he  coold  not  hope 
to  command  tlie  support  of  any 
other  section  of  the  House  than 
that  to  gratify  which  the  French 
treaty  had  been  concluded. 

And  here  let  us  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment to  point  out  that,  assnming 
the  mixed  budget  to  be  accepted,  Mr. 
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Gladstone's  dodge  woald  m&ke  the 
House  of  Oomiiions  a  consenting 
party  to  an  arrangemeDt  not  only 
impolitic  and  embarrassing  in  it- 
self, but  fatal  to  the  national 
honour.  No  donbt,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  oonstitation,  it 
rests  vith  the  Grown  to  make  and 
unmake  treaties  as  well  commer- 
cial as  political.  Bat  though  the 
Orown  may,  if  need  be,  reduce  in 
8Dch  cases  the  customs  duties 
granted  to  it  by  Parliament,  it  can- 
Dot,  without  doing  outrage  to  the 
principles  of  the  constitution,  tam- 
per with  any  arrangement}  which 
Parliament  may  have  made  for  the 
management  of  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  realm.  Now,  the  French 
treaty  bound  the  British  Govern- 
ment not  only  to  modify  its  cus- 
toms, but  to  lower  its  excise  duties, 
and  to  keep  them  so  lowered  for 
a  given  number  of  years.  Here, 
then,  was  such  an  outrage  offered 
to  national  honour,  cmd  to  consti- 
tutional law,  as  had  not  been 
heard  of  in  this  country  since  the 
days  of  Charles  11.  Nor,  when  we 
look  to  the  policy  of  some  of  tiie 
arrangements,  can  we  find  much 
that  was  likely  to  commend  them 
to  the  favourable  consideration  of 
British  statesmen.  The  increased 
facility  given  to  the  importation  of 
French  silks  was  pretty  sure,  as  the 
member  for  Coventry  showed,  to 
destroy  the  trade  of  that  town  and 
of  Spitiilfields,  and  it  has  done  so. 
The  article  anthorising  the  free 
passage  of  coal  from  England  to 
France,  and  from  Franoe  to  Eng- 
land, was  a  mere  snrrender  of  a 
royal  prerogative,  and  the  throwing 
away  of  a  sure  source  of  revenue, 
for  the  French  have  no  coals  to 
export.  And  the  question  of  the 
Navigation  Laws  was  so  settled  as  to 
recognise  and  permanently  sanction 
the  differential  duties  favourable  to 
the  French,  which  up  to  that  mo- 
ment had  been  ignored.  But  we 
are  not  going  to  review  the  French 
treaty.  It  certainly  gave  us  for  a 
while  wine  cheaper,  if  not  better, 
than  we  used  to  get  before :  we 


can  state  from  experience  that  onr 
good  wine  is  now  much  dearer,  and 
our  cheap  bad  wine  simply  nn- 
drinkable.  We  know  likewise  that 
French  gloves,  French  shoes,  and 
French  bfjauterie  cost  a  great  deal 
more  now  than  they  did  in  1859; 
and  that  French  ribbons,  besides 
driving  those  of  Coventry  out  of 
the  market,  are  considerably  dearer 
than  they  once  were.  But  let  all 
that  pass.  It  is  rather  with  his 
manner  of  forcing  the  treaty  down 
the  throats  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
mms,  than  with  the  treaty  itself, 
that  we  are  here  concerned.  For 
we  are  discussing,  not  the  commer- 
cial policy  of  the  Whig  Grovem- 
ment,  bnt  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  represent  the  University 
of  Oxford  in  Parliament,  and  to 
become,  as  he  aspires  sooner  or 
later  to  be,  the  head  of  an  Adminis- 
tratioiL 

Having  exposed,  in  the  words 
which  we  have  just  quoted,  the 
melancholy  prospects  of  the  com- 
ing financial  year,  Mr.  Gladstone 
proceeded  to  add  to  the  difiiculties 
of  the  situation,  by  so  readjoBting 
a  variety  of  minor  duties  as  to 
produce  a  further  deficiency  of 
£4,000,000.  This  he  afterwards  re- 
duced to  £2,000,000,  and  ended  by 
showing,  that  if  the  law  were  left 
to  take  its  course,  the  estimated 
revenue  for  the  next  twelve  months 
would  fall  short  of  the  estimat- 
ed expenditure  by  £11,500,000. 
What  does  he  do  to  balance  the 
account?  He  not  only  retains  the 
income-tax,  but  raises  it  again  to 
10(1.  in  the  pound;  while  the  tea 
and  sugar  duties,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  lapse,  are  restored  to  the 
state  in  which  they  were  during 
the  height  of  the  Crimean  war. 
And  then,  rejoicing  in  the  wisdom 
of  his  scheme,  he  calls  upon  Parlia- 
ment to  remit  entirely  the  excise  duty 
npon  paper. 

The  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
connection  with  the  paper  and 
wine  duties  would  be  most  in- 
structive if  it  were  written  at 
length.    It  is  not  our  present  pur- 
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pose  to  attempt  that  task,  bat  we 
may  observe  in  passing,  that  up  to 
1660  lie  had  opposed  every  effort 
to  tamper  with  either.  So  lately 
indeed  as  1858  he  had  resisted  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson's  very  innocent  de- 
claration—  which,  however,  a  thin 
House  affirmed,  in  spite  of  him — 
that  it  was  not  desirable  to  con- 
sider an  excise  doty  on  paper  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenne  for 
the  coautry.  The  fact  is,  that  the 
excise  duty  on  paper  was  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  statesmen  of  the 
Manchester  School.  Thejr  had 
embarked  considerable  capital  in 
penny  newspapers,  which  reflected, 
of  course,  their  own  views,  and 
which  they  foand  it  impossible  to 
push  into  the  circulation  at  which 
they  aimed,  so  long  as  the  weight 
of  the  tax  lay  upon  them.  Henoe 
their  ceaseless  agitation  to  get  the 
duty  repealed.  Now,  we  are  betray- 
ing no  cnnfidenoe  when  we  say 
that  Mr.  Gladstone's  steadiest  sup- 
porters in  Lord  Palmerston's  Ad- 
ministration had  for  some  time 
back  been  the  representatives  of 
that  School.  There  has  been  little 
attempt  to  conceal  the  fact,  that 
his  budget,  distaatefal  to  the  rest 
of  the  Odbinet,  was  forced  through 
by  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and  Mr. 
ViUiers;  and  thatw  to  gratify  them, 
he  constrained  Lord  Palmefston, 
Lord  Grenville,  and  the  Whigs  to 
B%vaIlow  with  it  the  corollary — ^for 
such  it  was — of  a  total  repeal  of 
the  pa{)er-duties.  But  though  they 
consented  to  speak  and  vote  as  he 
required,  neither  Lord  Palmerston, 
nor  Lord  John  Russell,  nor  any 
other  Witig  Cabinet  Minister, 
could  disguise  the  chagrin  and 
relactance  with  which  he  yielded 
to  a  plain  ne<^ssity.  The  conse- 
quence wiijs,  that  when  the  question 
came  to  be  debated  in  the  House, 
their  utterance  was  less  clear  and 
resolute  thau  it  used  to  be,  and 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  his  bill 
on  the  third  reading  by  a  meagre 
mnjoriry  of  nine.  Now  a  majority 
of  nine  in  the  House  of  Oommons 
vras  not  such  as  to  intimidate  the 


House  of  Lords ;  and  the  House 
of  Lords,  acting  on  the  advice 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  threw  out 
tl\d  bill  by  a  majority  of  eighty- 
nine.  Fri>m  that  hour  Mr.  G'ad- 
stone  sold  himself,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  Radicals.  He  hod 
promised,  when  pleading  for  his 
measure,  that  if  the  House  re- 
jected it  he  would  apply  the  eor- 
])lu8  thereby  secured  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  on  tea  and  sugar. 
He  was  reminded  of  tbi^  promise 
when  the  Lords  did  what  the 
Commons  had  desired  to  do,  but 
shrank  from  doing;  and  the  ad- 
vantiige  to  the  people  of  bringing 
cheaper  tea  and  sn^r  within  their 
reach  was  pressed  upon  him.  Ha 
rejected  the  proposal  with  dis<lain. 
His  promise  had  been  to  the  House 
of  Commons — he  had  no  conoeo- 
tion  with  any  other  place ;  indeed, 
his  conviction  was  that  the  Lords 
had  exceeded  their  powers,  and  that 
a  mere  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  abolish  the  tax  in 
spite  of  them.  Let  the  Masters 
of  Oxford  turn  to  tbelr  Hansards, 
if  by  chance  they  have  forgotten 
the  temper  which  their  represen- 
tative exhibited  on  that  occasion. 
That  he  abstained  from  voting  for 
Sir  William  Clay's  wild  proposal, 
is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  the 
fact  that  a  different  course  would 
have  broken  up  the  Government 
and  given  to  Lord  Derby  an  nu- 
ll mited  lease  of  power.  Ha  did, 
however,  what  he  could,  apart  from 
that  climax,  to  bring  on  a  collision 
between  the  two  Houses,*  and  no 
collision  occurring,  he  subsided 
into  what  he  now  is — the  sworn 
ally,  it  may  be  the  accepted,  though 
as  yet  nnavowed,  leader  of  the 
Radical  party  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  division  which  gave  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  his  mt^ority  of  nine,  fol- 
lowed a  long  <lebate  npoo  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Dn  Cine  to 
this  effect :  —  "  That  this  flonse, 
recognising  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  increased  expendi- 
ture of  the  coming  financial  year, 
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is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  add  to  the  existing  defici- 
ency by  diminishing  the  ordinary 
revenue;  and  is  not  prepared  to 
disappoint  tl>e  just  expectations 
of  the  conn  try,  by  reim  posing  the 
income-tax  at  an  unnecissary  high 
rate."  An  amendment  more  moder- 
ately worded,  more  capable  of  being 
met  and  dealt  with  in  a  conciliatory 
spirir,  was  surely  nev^r  brought 
forward  on  a  miuisterial  scheme  \ 
bnt  it  drove  Mr.  Gladstone  wild. 
"Is  it  possible,"  he  exclaimed,  ''to 
hold  that  a  motion  which  denounces 
any  addition  to  an  existing  defici- 
ency by  parting  with  revenue,  can 
be  thought  compatible  with  the 
treaty  which  does  add  to  the  defi- 
ciency by  parting  with  considerable 
revenue?  It  is  a  motion  in  terms, 
and  I  interpret  its  spirit  solely  from 
its  tenn;: — ^it  is  aimed  in  its  terms 
and  spirit  at  the  life  and  subs^tance 
of  the  treaty.  But  more  than  that, 
I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  why 
I  also  sa; — this  motion  repudiates 
and  condemns,  in  mass,  the  commer- 
cial Ifgislation  of  the  last  eighteen 
years." 

Well,  Mr.  Gladstone  carried  his 
treaty,  carried  his  war-tax  on  tea 
and  sugar  duties,  carried  his  income- 
tax  at  lOd.  in  the  pound— car- 
ried everj? thing,  in  short,  except  his 
repeal  ot  the  paper-duties,  which 
thus  remained  available  for  the 
poblic  service.  What  was  the  re- 
Bolt?  In  April  1861,  when  be 
came  to  acc  mnt  for  the  past  and 
prepare  for  the  future,  ho  was  com- 
pelled, paper-duties  notwithstand- 
ing, to  admit  an  excess  of  expen- 
ditare  over  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  £500,000,  and,  a  few  mouths 
later,  to  acknowledge  that  the  ad- 
inia>inn  was  inadequate,  because  the 
real  deficiency  amounted  to  not  less 
than  £2,559,000. 

In  commenting  upon  the  defeat 
of  bis  paper  scheme,  while  the 
woand  was  still  fresh  and  the  sting 
bitter,  Mr.  Gladstone  described  the 
▼ote  of  the  Hi>use  of  Lords  as  an 
"innovation  the  most  gigantic  and 
the  must  dangerous  that  had  been 


attempted  in  our  time.'*  This  was 
fulluwed  by  something  like  a  threat 
that  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
ever  occur  again ;  and  having  with 
difiiculty  been  restrained  from  push- 
ing the  quarrel  to  an  issue,  he 
adopted  the  alternative  of  includ- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  paper-duties 
in  the  general  financial  statement 
which  in  1861  he  submitted  to  the 
House  (»f  Commons.  It  became 
thus  an  integral  portion  of  the  bud- 
get., and  could  be  stopped  in  the 
House  of  Lords  only  by  stopping 
the  supplies.  Hts  had  the  bad 
taste  to  boast  of  his  skill  in  this 
arrangement;  but  he  had  cftlou- 
lated  too  much  upon  the  subser- 
viency of  the  assemblage  to  which 
the  boast  was  addressed.  II d  felr, 
as  the  discussion  went  on,  that 
public  opinion  was  not  with  him, 
and  surpassed  himself  in  the  adroit- 
ness with  which  he  tried  to  parry 
the  thrusts  of  more  honest  but  less 
skilful  dialecticians.  A  demand 
was  made,  that  instead  of  remitting 
a  tax  which  the  paper-makers  them- 
selves pronounced  to  be  no  griev- 
ance, he  would  apply  the  amount, 
£1,800,000,  to  the  reduction  of  the 
war-duties  on  tea  and  sugar.  He 
refused  on  two  pleas:  first,  that 
the  paper- tax  could  not  be  put  into 
the  balance  against  the  taxes  on 
tea  and  su^ar;  and  next,  that  the 
tea  and  Bu>>ar  duties,  having  been 
reimpoged  in  1859,  neither  were 
nor  ought  to  be  considered  as  war- 
duties.  Now,  how  stood  the  facts 
of  the  case?  The  tea  and  sugar 
duties  had  been  imposed  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  liassian  war 
—one  consequence  of  which  un- 
doubtedly was  to  expose  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  onr  military  resources, 
and  the  rottenness  of  onr  system  of 
military  administration.  To  enlarge 
the  one  and  to  improve  the  other, 
extraordinary  sources  of  revenue 
were  required,  and  the  continuance 
of  the  war-duties  on  tea  and  sugar 
supplied  that  rtquirement.  To  af- 
firm that  these  duties,  originating  in 
war,  and  continued  because  of  the  dis- 
dosores  which  war  had  forced  upon 
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ns,  onght  not  to  be  treated  as  war- 
daticA,  was  worthy  of  the  casnist 
who  held  that,  bccaose  the  amoant 
produced  by  the  excise  duties  on 
paper  (li<l  not  eqiial  the  amount 
realised  by  the  Uxx  on  tea  and 
Bogar,  sound  policy  required  that 
the  latter  should  be  exacted  to  the 
full,  while  the  former  were  entire- 
ly abolished.  And  now,  again,  a 
tyrant  majority  carried  its  leader 
through.  Eighteen  yoices  in  a  full 
House  determined  the  fact  that  the 
money  produced  by  the  paper-duties 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  war-duty  on  tea  and 
sugar. 

It  was  not,  however,  towards  the 
House  and  the  country  alone  that 
Hr.  Gladstone  bore  himstrlf  at  this 
time  in  a  somewhat  ambiguous 
manner.  His  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  had  little  room  to  be  grate- 
ful for  the  tone  which  he  assumed 
in  asking  the  supplies  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  Government.  He 
spoke  on  that  occasion  as  a  man 
might  be  expected  to  speak  who 
believed  the  public  expenditure  to 
be  profligate  and  excessive.  It  was 
his  duty  as  Ohancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  provide  the  means  of 
keeping  the  army  and  the  navy  ef- 
fective, and  of  placing  tlie  national 
dockyards  and  arsenals  in  a  state 
of  •  safety.  This  he  did ;  bot  in 
doing  so  he  scarcely  affected  to 
disguise  the  fact  that    he  disap- 

{)roved  of  the  views  which  his  col- 
eagues  had  taken;  and  that  if  he 
had  been  allowed  to  have  his  own 
way,  army,  navy,  and  fortifications 
would  have  figured  in  the  estimates 
on  a  scale  far  below  that  which  they 
actually  presented. 

While  on  questions  purely  poli- 
tical Mr.  Gladstone  fell  otf  more 
and  more  towards  Radicalism,  his 
churchmanship,  as  indicated  by  his 
votes  and  speeches,  continued  to  be 
pretty  much  what  for  some  time 
back  it  had  been.  In  February  of 
this  year,  for  example,  he  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  second  reading  of 
the  Abolition  of  Church-rates  Bill; 
but  in  Apiil,  when  8ir  Morton  Peto 


brought  in  his  Borials  Bill,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone offered  to  it  no  opposition 
whatever.  He  absented  himself  from 
every  division,  and  the  bill  was 
thrown  oat  at  the  second  reading 
by  a  majority  in  which  his  name 
does  not  appear. 

Having  brought  Mr.  Glad-jtone 
down  as  a  financier  to  the  two  cri- 
tical eras  of  1860-61  and  1861-62, 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  travel  far- 
ther with  him  step  by  step  in  this 
direction.  His  financial  statements, 
including  that  for  1864,  are  acces- 
sible to  all  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  refer  to  his  collected  volume; 
and  for  bis  budgets,  and  his  man- 
ner of  defending  them,  .  Hansard 
may  be  consulted  passim.  We  con- 
tent ourselves  with  saying  that  nei- 
ther matter  nor  manner  underwent, 
from  year  to  year,  any  perceptible 
change.  His  statements  are  alwavs 
minute,  complicated,  and  subtle. 
He  invariably  acknowledges  that 
his  calculations  went  wrong,  yet 
invariably  defends  them.  There 
is  always  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  revenue,  which,  however,  is  not 
an  excess ;  and  he  winds  up  on 
each  occasion  with  expressing  bis 
disapproval  of  the  policy  of  exirava- 
gacce  which  compels  him  to  make 
such  heavy  demands  u[K>n  the  coun- 
try. Sometimes  he  is  comical  in 
his  schemes — as  when,  in  1862,  he 
gravely  proposed  to  inflict  brewers' 
licenses  upon  all  persons  brewing 
their  own  beer  at  home.  Some- 
times he  takes  a  high  moral  tone, 
— as  when,  in  1868,  he  insisted  on 
imi>osing  the  succession-duty  on 
public  charities.  Sometimes  he 
exhibits  wonderful  skill  in  the  jog- 
gling line — as  when  he  manages  to 
get  five  quarters  out  of  the  year, 
and  to  explain  away  deficiencies  by 
referring  to  the  occurrence  of  leap- 
year.  But  whatever  direction  his 
gyrations  take,  they  never  fail  to 
be  as  startling  as  they  are  charac- 
teristic.  We  do  not  pretend  in  this 
article  to  bring  his  financial  policy 
to  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ;  but 
it  would  be  affectation  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  general 
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suspicion  begins  to  prevftU  that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters. 

We  torn  now  to  look  a  Httle  into 
the  tenor  of  his  career  as  a  cham- 
pioD  for  or  against  Reform  in  Par- 
uaraent;  and  we  begin  by  observ- 
ing that  a  retrospect  of  the  years 
daring  which  he  bas  sat  in  the 
Hoose  of  Oominons  proves  plainly 
enough  that,  whatever  be  liiay  think 
on  the  subject  now,  a  oooviction 
of  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the 
constituency  in  this  country  has 
certainly  not  come  to  bim  by  intui- 
tion. While  yet  the  pupil  of  Peel, 
he  reflected  Peel's  views  on  that 
sobject  with  perfect  fidelity.  His 
longaage,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  was 
like  tbat  of  his  master :  We  have 
made  one  great  change  in  the  re- 
presentative system  of  the  country. 
Till  the  failure  of  the  new  order  of 
things  has  been  demonstrated,  don't 
let  ns  plunge  into  another.  So 
long  as  Parliaments  elected  under 
the  Eeform  Act  do  their  duty,  I 
deprecate  interfering  with  them. 
The  country  cannot  afford  to  pass 
through  a  revolution  once  in  every 
qnirter  of  a  century.*' 

In  conformity  with  these  views, 
Mr.  Gladstone  resisted,  during  Peel's 
Administration,  every  move  towards 
a  change  in  the  electoral  system  of 
tiie  country.  80  likewise,  while 
sitting  near  Peel  under  the  gang- 
way on  the  Opposition  benches,  he 
either  took  no  part  at  all  in  the  Re^ 
form  skirmishes  which  from  time 
to  time  occurred,  or  be  voted  against 
the  Reformers.  While  Lord  Aber- 
deen's Administration  lasted,  he 
kept-  personally  clear  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  began  to  handle  it  only 
after  that  heterogeneous  compound 
of  pretension  and  imbecility  fell 
to  pieces.  Bis  first  serious  advo- 
cacy of  the  measure,  if  indeed  seri- 
ous it  deserves  to  be  called,  dates 
no  farther  back  than  1860,  when 
he  spoke  in  favour  of  the  scheme 
which  Lord  Palmerston's  Oabinet 
bad  sanctioned,  and  which  Lord 
Palmerstou  abandoned  without  even 
the  pretence  of  regret.  But  this 
same  year  oiroumstances  occurred 
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which  placed  the  subject  before 
him  in  a  new  light  Mis  budget, 
ill-received  by  the  majority  of  his 
colleagues,  the  determined  support 
of  the  extreme  Liberal  section  in 
the  Cabinet  alone  enabled  him  to 
carry  through.  Then  came  that 
struggle  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  issues  of  which  the  more  aris- 
tocratic members  of  the  Administra- 
tion hardly  pretended  to  deplore; 
and  with  it  the  conviction,  that  if 
he  was  to  maintain  his  influence- 
first  in  the  Cabinet,  and  next  in  the 
House— ^be  must  lean  more  than 
ever  upon  the  advocates  of  extreme 
opinions.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  tbat  this  alliance  was 
cemented  at  the  outset  under  the 
pressure  of  excited  feeling.  Smart- 
ing under  the  wound  which  bia 
self-love  had  received,  he  took  the 
readiest  means  of  obtaining  a  speedy 
vengeance.  Bat  we  believe  also 
that  other  considerations  bad  their 
weight  with  him  even  then,  and 
they  are  now  more  weighty  with 
him  than  ever.  Mr.  Gladstone  will 
never  again  play  second  fiddle  in 
any  Administration.  He  r^tes  his 
own  abilities  at  their  highest  value, 
and  is  persuaded  tbat  they  are  so 
rated  by  others.  He  will  contend, 
therefore,  for  a  prize  which  every 
year,  every  month,  brings  more 
and  more  within  his  reach.  He  is 
determined  to  succeed  Lord  Pal- 
merstou as  Prime  Minister,  or  to 
be  nothing.  What  door  is  9pen  to 
him?  Kone,  except  tbat  which 
must  be  approached  by  assuming  the 
leadership  of  the  great  party,  of 
which  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Had  field,  and  Mr.  Cobden  are  the 
representative  men.  Observe  now 
the  measure  of  his  advances  towards 
tbat  consummation. 

Time  was  when,  of  all  her  sons, 
Mr.  Gladstone  appeared  to  be  the 
most  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land as  by  law  established.  A 
sounder  Cijurchman  than  Mr.  Keble, 
in  Mr.  Keble's  sense  of  the  term,  he 
never  perhaps  pretended  to  be ;  but 
he  went  far  beyond  Mr.  Keble  and 
others,  who  i^w  write  him  up  in 
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the  'Guardian,'  in  asserting  that 
CSiurch  and  State  oaght  to  be  in- 
separably nnited,  and  that  only 
through  the  Oburch  is  it  lawful  for 
the  State  to  aim  at  educating  the 
people  in  the  principles  of  morality 
and  religion.  It  is  neither  easy  nor 
becoming  to  throw  off  such  C(>nvic- 
tions  as  these  all  at  once;  and  we 
accordingly  find  that  advances  to- 
wards the  converse  of  them  are 
made  painfully — that  oflBce  itself  is 
sacrifict'd  when  these  advances  fair- 
ly be^rin,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
impossible  to  charge  the  apostate 
with  preferring  personal  interest  to 
principle.  In  like  manner  his  pro- 
oeeding><,  as  often  as  questions  af- 
fecting the  direct  rights  of  the 
Church  come  to  be  considered,  in- 
dicate for  a  while  an  unsettled  state 
of  mind  —  either  a  reluctance  to 
abandon  the  principles  of  his  }onth, 
or  an  anxious  desire  to  reconcile 
them  if  possible  with  views  towards 
which  they  stand  in  absolute  anta- 
gonism. Hence  his  wavering  and 
often  contradictory  votes  on  the 
subject  of  church-rates,  of  popular 
educatiSn^  of  the  claims  of  Dissen- 
ters to  share  in  the  honours,  emolu- 
ments, and  government  of  the  uni- 
versities, of  Dissenters'  burials,  and 
other  points  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion here.  So  it  was  till  1860, 
but  iu  1861  his  scruples  appear  to 
have  passed  away.  Why  he  should 
have  voted  then,  at  the  third  reud- 
ing,  agHinst  the  unconditional  abo- 
lition cf  church-rates,  it  is  hard  to 
sa^.  His  speech,  if  fairly  analysed, 
will  be  found  to  contradict  that 
vote,  for  it  describes  the  impost  as 
discreditable  to  the  Church,  and 
expresses  an  earnest  desire  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gladstone 
cannot  entirely  forget  that  he  still 
aits  in  Parliament  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  body  of  Churchmen,  and 
possibly  he  counts  on  being  able  to 
convert  'some  of  his  constituents  by 
his  lo<{ic,  while  he  conciliates  others 
by  his  vote.  Be  that,  however,  as 
it  may,  we  find  him  in  1862,  and 
still  more  decidedly  in  1868,  far  in 
advance  of  what  he  kad  ever  been 


before.  In  1862  the  Clergy  Relief 
Bill  came  on  for  the  second  time. 
He  had  been  remonstrated  with  on 
account  of  the  tone  which  he  judged 
it  expedient  to  take  on  a  former 
occasion;  he  now  absented  him- 
self from  the  discussion  altogether. 
He  could  not  venture  to  give  to  the 
measure  bis  support;  he  would  not 
oppose  it.  In  1868,  however,  the 
Rubicon  is  fairly  passed.  When  the 
Qualifications  Abolition  Bill  -vwas 
brought  in,  he  gave  a  tacit  assent 
to  the  first  reading.  At  the  second 
reading  he  was  not  present,  bat 
when  the  third  came  on  he  frank- 
ly and  without  compromise  made 
the  measure  his  own.  Nor  was  he 
satisfied  with  this.  In  pleading  for 
the  measure  immediately  btfure  the 
House,  he  went  out  of  his  way  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  hearty  ap- 
proval upon  everything  which  had 
been  done  during  the  thirty  previ- 
ous years  to  bring  down  the  Estab- 
lished Church  to  the  same  level 
with  Dissenters.  "For  the  last 
thirty  years  I  have  "not  been  able 
to  trace  any  danger  to  the  Chucch 
of  England  arising  from  the  politi- 
cal acts  of  Dissenters."  Not  any 
danger  to  the  Church  as  by  law 
established !  Is  there  nothing  hos- 
tile to  the  Church  of  England  in 
Sir  John  Trelawny's  Bill,  or  in  Sir 
Morton  Peto's,  or  in  the  more  ho- 
nest demands  of  the  Liberation 
S')ciety  out  of  doors?  As  to  the 
Clergy  Relief  Bill,  the  only  ten- 
dency of  that  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  showing,  to  enlarge  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  peop'.e.  Again 
— "  I  cannot  admit  that  the  declara- 
tions required  by  the  Act  of  1828 
partake  at  all  .  of  the  nature  of  a 
compact  between  Dissenters  and 
the  Legislature."  Now,  what  are 
the  very  words  of  the  declaration 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  thus  explains 
away?  "And  I  swear  that  I  will 
not  use  any  influence  which  accrues 
to  me  from  my  oflSce  or  from  my 
seat  in  Parliament  to  the  injury  of 
the  Church  as  by  law  established, 
its  rights  or  property."  Well  might 
Mr,  Walpole  describe  the  speech  of 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as 
a  remarkable  one ;  we  shall  be  very 
mnch  Barprised  if,  wben  the  oppor- 
tanity  offers,  the  electors  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  forget  to  show 
that  they  are  entirely  of  Mr.  Wal- 
pole's  opinion. 

If  annooncements  like  these, 
coming  from  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  are  not  to  be  interpreted 
as  indications  of  hostility  to  the 
Chorch,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive wherein  such  hostility  con- 
nsts.  They  are  unquestionably  re- 
oeived  with  approval  by  all  who 
make  no  disgnise  of  their  determi- 
nation sooner  or  later  to  get  rid  of 
the  Establishment.  Let  ^s  see  next 
how  Mr.  Gladstone  deals  with  a 
matter  even  more  grave—the  gnar- 
diansbip  of  the  Church's  doctrine 
and  discipline.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that,  in  spite  of  recent 
ebaoges,  so  much  of  her  old  con- 
etitntton  remains  to  the  University 
of  Oxford  that  no  man  can  become 
a  Master  of  Arts  nor  conseqoentlv 
alt  and  i%te  in  Convocation^  till 
he  shall  have  signed  the  Thirtv- 
nine  Articles  and  certain  of  the 
Ghurch^s  canons,  as  well  as  de- 
clared his  assent  to  all  that  is  taught 
in  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  A 
acre  grievance  this  to  the  professora 
of  ujodem  theology,  clerical  not 
leas  than  lay;  and  not,  we  regret 
to  say,  entirely  approved  by  some 
of  the  higher  dignitaries  who  owe 
tbeir  advancement  to  successive 
Wbig  Governments.  It  has  often 
been  struck  at  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
loent.  Bot  the  last  attempt  to  get 
rid  of  it  was  in  1864,  when  Mr. 
Dodson  asked  leave  to  bring  in  his 
Tests  Abolition  Bill."  The  de- 
mand was  resisted  at  once  by  Sir 
William  Heathcote,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
oolleagae  in  the  representation  of 
Oxford.  Did  Mr.  Gladstone  come 
to  Bur  William  Heathoote's  sup- 
port? Quite  otherwise.  He  spoke, 
on  the  contrary,  at  great  length  in 
•favoar  of  the  oill,  of  which  the 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a 
slender  minority  of  two,  wjhich  ma- 
jority ought  to  have  amounted  to 


three  had  Mr.  Gladstone  been  true 
to  himself.  'But  either  he  was  not 
true  to  himself,  or  in  this  particular 
instance  Hansard  is  less  accurate 
than  we  usually  find  him.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  name  does  not  appear 
in  the  list  either  of  the  majority  or 
the  minority  at  the  division. 

It  is  probable  enough  that,  having 
spoken,  Mr.  Gladstone  shrank,  in 
this  instance,  from  acting  against 
the  well-known  opinions  of  the 
body  which  he  represents.  Indeed, 
there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with 
his  general  character  in  assuming 
that  the  Church  atill  retains  some 
hold  upon  his  affections,  and  that  a 
course  of  legislation  tending  directly 
to  her  overthrow  is  a  price  which 
he  would  rather  not  pay  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, lofty  as  it  is.  But  that  which 
he  may  hesitate  about  doing  direct- 
ly, he  is  quite  prepared  to  do  indi- 
rectly. On  the  question  of  extend* 
iog  the  franchise  he  is  ready  to  go 
all  lengths  with  his  new  allies ;  and 
what  his  new  allies  intend  to  do 
with  the  Church,  when  power  passes 
into  their  hands,  they  have  certainly 
not  affected  to  keep  him  in  ignoraoce 
of.  Last  year,  be  it  remembered, 
was  a  season  of  strikes  among  the 
working  men,  and  Garibaldi  proces- 
sions. Mr.  Gladstone  coquetted  with 
both  as  Minister  of  the  Crown  never 
coquetted  before, — with  the  latter, 
indeed,  so  ungaardedly  as  to  bring 
himseli  into  something  like  disre- 
pute in  qaarters  where  least  of  all 
he  could  have  wished  to  give  offence. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Baines  brought  for- 
ward, in  the  House  of  Commons, 
his  bill  for  extending  the  franchise 
in  boroughs  to  the  occapants  of  six- 
pound  houses.  Mr.  Gladstone  not 
only  supported  Mr.  Baines's  views^ 
but  went  fSeur  beyond  them.  In  a 
speech  which  he  subsequently  cor- 
rected for  publication,  and  to  which 
he  has  added  a  preface  explanar 
tory  of  nothing.  Mr.  Gladstone  took 
a  line  from  wnich  it  is  impossiUe 
that  he  can  hereafter  withdraw, 
and  which  separates  him  entirely  1 
not  from  the  Conservatives  only,  | 
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Imt  from  every  politldaD,  be  be 
Whig,  Tory,  or  Liberal,  who  is  not 
Prepared  to  assimilate  the  franchise  in 
jthis  country  to  that  which  placed  Na- 
feoleon.  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
£as  made  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca a  warning  to  the  civilised  world. 
It  would  be  impertinent  to  stop  for 
the  purpose  of  arguing  this  pointy 
because  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  is  of 
such  recent  delivery  that  few  of  our 
readers  can  have  forgoUen  it.  Bat  a 
few  extracts  from  the  speech  itself,  as 
it  now  stands  in  pamphlet-shape,  seem 
to  be  necessary  for  this,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  in  order  to  show  tJiat  there  is 
DO  disposition  on  our  part  to  misre- 
present a  public  man,  whose  deolen- 
Bion  from  his  early  &ith  has  been  so 
startling  and  complete. 

After  explaining  why  the  Grov- 
ernment  during  the  previous  ses- 
sion considered  it  inexpedient  to 
propose  a  measure  of  their  own, 
and  why  he,  though  a  member  of 
the  Government,  felt  himself  at 
liberty,  notwithstanding,  to  support 
Mr.  Baines's  proposal,  Mr.  Gladstone 
goes  on  to  say— 

"At  present  we  have,  Bi)eBking 
generally,  a  constituency  of  which  be- 
tween one-tenth  and  one-twentieth — 
certainly  less  than  one-tenth—eonsiste 
of  worting  men.  And  what  propor- 
tion does  &at  fraotion  of  the  working 
classes  who  are  in  possession  of  the 
franchise  bear  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
working  classes  t  I  apprehend  I  am 
correct  in  saying,  that  those  who  poa- 
Bess  the  franchise  are  less  than  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
working  classes.  Is  that  a  state  of 
things  which  we  cannot  venture  to 
touch  or  modify?  Is  there  no  choice 
between  excluding  forty -nine  out  of 
every  fifty  working  men  on  the  one 
haod,  and  on  the  other  a  domestic  re- 
volution! I  contend,  then,  tliaf.  it  is 
on  the  honourable  gentleman  that  this 
burthen  of  proof  must  be  held  princi- 
pally to  lie;  and  that  it  is  on  those 
who  say  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  forty- 
nine- fiftieths  that  the  burthen  of  proof 
rests:  tiiat  it  is  for  them  to  show  the 


unworthiness,  the  incapaeity,  and  the 

misconduct  of  the  working  classes,  in 
order  to  make  good  their  argument  that 
no|  larger  portion  of  them  than  this 
should  be  admitted  to  the  suffrage." 

This  is  tolerably  plain  speaking, 
it  must  be  allowed ;  which,  however, 
iii.  Gladstone,  master  as  he  is  of 
casuistry,  might  perhaps  be  able  to 
explain  away.  It  is  quite  within 
the  compass  of  his  dialectics,  lor  ex- 
ample to  show  that  the  Tories,  in 
their  abortive  soheme  of  1858,  went 
as  far  a3  he.  But  proceed  a  little, 
and  observing  as  you  proceed  with 
what  oonsuo^mate  skill,  and  for  a  pur- 
pose, he  sketches  and  condemns  the 
Tory  policy  of  1817,  take  note  of  what 
follows,  and  say  to  what  it  points 

"  And  what,  let  me  ask,  is  the  state 
of  things  nowf  With  truth,  sir,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  epoch  I  have 
named,  removed  from  us  in  a  mere 
chronological  reckoning  by  less  than 
half  a  century,  is,  in  the  political  sphere, 
separated  from  us  by  a  distance  almost 
immeasurable.  For  now  it  mav  be 
fearlessly  asserted  that  t)|e  fixea  tra- 
ditional sentiment  of  the  working  man^ 
has  begun  to  be  confidence  in  the  law, 
in  Parliament,  and  even  in  the  execu- 
tive Government  Of  this  ffratifying 
state  of  things  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  re- 
ceive a  single,  indeed,  but  a  significant 
proof  no  later  than  veaterday.  (Cries 
of  '  No,  no,'  and  laughter.)  The  quick- 
witted charsoter  of  honourable  geaUe- 
men  opposite  outsteps  I  am  wStu^ 
the  tardy  movement  of  my  obeervft- 
tions.*  Let  them  only  have  a  vary 
little  patience,  and  they  will,  I  believe, 
see  cause  to  listen  to  what  I  ha?e  to 
say.  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  say,  in 
illustration  of  my  argument,  that  only 
yesterday  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving a  deputation  of  working  man 
from  the  Society  of  Amalgamated  £n- 
eineers.  That  society  consists  of  veiy 
large  numbers  of  highly-skilled  work- 
men, and  has  two  hundred  and  sixty 
branches ;  it  is  a  society  repreMntiiig  ! 
the  very  class  in  which  we  should  mort  \ 
be  inclined  tp  look  for  a  spirit  of  em 
jtalous  independence  of  all  relatiooe 
with  the  Government    That  depoi ' 


•  A  note  as  given  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  pami>hlet  saya^  "  The  interru^Uon  was 
understood  to  refer  to  another  deputation  received  on  the  same  day  with  refi^- 
ence  to  the  subject  of  the  departure  of  General  Garibaldi** 
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tation  came  to  state  to  me  that  the 
soetety  had  large  balances  of  money 
open  for  inyestment,  and  that  many 
Of  its  members  could  not  feel  satisfied 
unless  they  were  allowed  to  place  their 
fands  in  toe  hands  of  the  Government 
bv  means  of  a  modification  in  the  rales 
of  the  Post-Offioe  Savings  Banks.  Now 
that,  I  think,  I  may  say  without  being 
liable  to  the  expression  of  any  adverse 
feeling  on  the  part  of  honourable  gen- 
tlemen opposit^  was  a  Tcry  small  but 
yet  significant  indication,  among  thou- 
Bands  of  others,  of  the  altered  tem- 
per to  which  I  have  referred.  Instead, 
however,  of  uttering  on  the  point  my 
own  opinions,  I  should  like  to  use  the 
words  of  the  working  dassee  them- 
selves.   In  an  address  which,  in  com* 
paay  with  my  right  honourable  friend 
the  member  for  Staffordshire,  I  heard 
read  at  a  meeting  which  was  held  in 
the  Potteries  last  autumn,  they  say,  of 
their  own  spontaneous  motion,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  action  of  their  em- 
ployers, in  relation  to  the  legislation  of 
late  ycsrs: — 

*"Tbe  great  measures  that  have  been 
pasaed  during  the  last  twenty  years  by 
the  British  Legislature^  have  conferred 
incalculable  bleasings  on  the  whole 
eoromnnity,  and  particularly  on  the 
working  classes,  oy  unfetteritig  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
cheapening  the  essentials  of  our  dailv 
sustenance,  placing  a  large  proportion 
of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life 
within  our  reach,  and  rendering  the 
obtainment  of  knowledge  comparative- 
ly easy  among  the  great  mass  of  the 
Bona  of  toil' 

"  And  this  is  the  mode  in  which  they 
then  proceed  to  describe  their  view  of 
the  conduct  of  the  upper  dasBcs  towards 
them : — 

<*  <  Pardon  us   for  alluding  to  the 
kindly,  conduct  nbw  so  commonly 
evinced  by  the  i^j^lthier  portions  of 
the  community  to  assist  in  the  physical 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  work- 
ing classes.   The  well-being  of  the  toil- 
ing mass  is  now  generally  aduritted  to 
be  an  essential  to  the  national  weal. 
This  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
opinions  cherished  half  a  century  ago. 
The     humbler  classes  also  are  duly 
mind  Col  of  the  happy  change,  and, 
without  any  abatement  of  manly  inde- 
pandence,  rally  appreciate  the  benefits 
resiilUog  therefrom,  contentedly  foster- 
ing a  hopeful  expectation  of  the  fu- 
ture.   May  Heaven  &vour  and  pro- 
mote this  happy  mutuality  t  as  we  feel 


confident  thkt  all  such  kindly  inter* 
change  materially  contributes  to  the 
general  good.' 

"  Now,  such  language  does,  in  my  \ 
opinion,  the  greatest  credit  to  the  par* 
ties  from  whom  it  proceeds.  This  is  a 
point  on  which  no  difference  of  opinion 
can  prevail.  I  think  I  may  go  a  step 
further,  and  consider  these  statements 
as  indicating  not  only  the  sentiments 
of  a  particular  body  at  the  particular 
place  from  which  they  proceeded,  but 
the  general  sentiments  of  the  best 
conducted  and  most  enlightened  work^ 
ing  men  of  the  country.  It  may,  how* 
ever,  be  said  that  such  statements 
prove  the  existing  state  of  things  to  be 
satisfactory.  But  surely  this  is  no  suf- 
ficient answer.  Is  it  risht,  I  ask,  that, 
in  the  face  of  such  aispositions,  the 
present  law  of  almost  entire  exclusion 
should  continue  to  prevail  f  Again  I 
call  upon  the  adversary  to  show  cause. 
And  1  venture  to  say  that  every  man 
who  is  not  presumably  incapacitated 
by  some  consideration  of  personal  un- 
fitness or  of  political  danger  is  morally 
entitled  to  come  within  the  pale  of  the 
constitution.** 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
this  portion  of  his  memorable  speech 
should  be  read  at  length,  that  no- 
thing shoal d  be  withheld  of  the  plau- 
sibility and  claptrap  with  which  it 
abounds,  that  premises  and  concla- 
sioQ  should  be  studied  together,  and 
au  honest  estimate  thereby  arrived 
at  of  the  speaker^s  object  and  inten- 
tions.  The  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Engineers,  with  its  260  branches,  '[ 
andi  large  capital  waiting  for  invest-  ,. 
meat,  well  deserves  our  attention.  ^ 
A  very  formidable  bodv  this,  as,  ' 
sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Gladstone  may  ' 
discover;  though,  intoxicated  with 
the  praise  which  it  heaps  upon  hin^ 
and  bis  measures,  he  can  see  no- 
thing in  it  at  this  moment  which  he 
is  not  ready  to  «4)prove  and  to  ap- 
plaud.    Why  should  amalgamated 
societies  of  any  handicraft  accumu- 
late funds  so  large  as  to  require  safe 
and  profitable  investment?   In  uur 
simplicity  we  imagined  that  savings 
banks  had  been  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  in  individual 
workmen   and    domestic  servants 
habits  of  wise  economy.   If  tbey 
are  to  be  made  the  rdsipieats — 
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especially  tboee  tinder  Government 
Boperiotendenoe  —  of  tbe  corporate 
savings  of  working;  men's  assooia* 
ttons,  what  security  have  we  against 
the  constant  recurrence  of  strkes, 
such  as  shall  keep  masters  and  men 
in  a  state  of  chronic  quarrel,  ruin- 
ous to  both  classes,  and  fatal  to 
other  industries  than  those  on  which 
they  seem  immediately  to  bear  %  But 
t  this  is  not  all. 

*^  Mr.  Gladstone  must  know  (no  man 
better)  that  the  assumed  amicable 
feeling  between  rich  and  poor,  of 
which  he  speaks,  is  not  the  growth, 
wherever  it  exists,  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  even  of  tbe  last  oentary. 
It  was   as  strong  when  Addison 
wrote  his  charming  *6ir  Roger  de 
Coverley'  as  it  is  now.  It  was  strong?- 
er  before  the  Revolution  of  1688 
^than  it  has  ever  been  since.  The 
immediate  cause  of  this  declension, 
I  when  it  did  decline,  was  the  growth 
,  of  manufactures,  which  estiblished 
/  new   relations   between  employers 
/  and  employed,  and  threw  the  latter 
/   in  crowds   together,  without  any 
/    influence,  moral  or  religions,  being 
/     brought  to    bear   upon  them  for 
good.    The  party  from  which  Mr. 
s     Gladstone  has  unfortunately  with- 
^  drawn    himself,  always  protested 
against  this   state  of  things,  and 
endeavoured  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
it.    His  new  friends  resisted  these 
efforts,   or    declined  co-operating 
with  them.     But   conceding,  for 
argument's  sake,  all  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  deputation  seem  to 
imply,  does  it  therefore  follow  that 
the   Conservatives  desire,  or  ever 
desired,  to    exclude  tbe  working 
classes  from  exercising   the  fran- 
chise either  in  town  or  country? 
Quite  otherwise.   In  1882  tbey  did 
their  best  to  preserve  for  borough 
freemen  and  potwallopers  the  he- 
reditary privileges  which  the  law 
had  conferred  upon  them.  They 
were  defeated  then  ;   and  now,  if 
r'   they  hesitate  about  descending  to 
(    a  six-pound  franchise,  it  is  because 
the  advocates  of  that  arrangement 
are  themi^elves  dissatisfied  with  it, 
and  never  scruple,  as  often  as  the 
opp#rtonity  is  presented,  to  speak 


of  the  descent  to  a  six-ponnd  fran- 
chise as  a  mere  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Now  the  Conservatives 
bold  that  the  right  direction  lies  I 
upwards.  They  believe  also  that  \ 
it  is  in  the, power  of  every  intelli- 
gent, sober,  and  industrious  artisan, 
to  proceed  in  that  direction,  if  he 
be  willing;  and  they  prefer  keeping 
the  franchise  as  it  is,  because  while 
ready,  with  o[>en  arms,  to  welcome 
to  a  voice  in  the  management  of 
pnblic  affairs  those  men  who  have 
shown  that  they  understand  bow 
wisely  to  manage  their  own,  they 
are  not  disposed  to  throw  political 
power  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
and  improvident  mob. 

The  oldest  and  best  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's friends  took  alarm  at  this 
confession  of  political  faith.  Tbey 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject, and,  partly  to  reassure  them, 
partly,  perhaps,  with  a  view  to  the 
probable  consequences  to  bimsdf  in 
the  event  of  a  dissolution,  be  wrote 
what  WHS  intended  for  an  explana- 
tory preface,  and,  as  we  have  jnst 
stated,  published  the  speech.  Ex- 
planatory the  preface  certainly  is 
not.  Whatever  the  speech  may  have 
enunciated,  the  preface  repeats  and 
re-affirms,  in  language  somewhat  hazy 
to  be  sure,  but  of  unmistakable  sig- 
nificance. 

**  In  this  speech  "  (so  it  opens)  **  will 
be  found  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  tbe  Legislature  Bbould  exclude  from 
the  franchise  on  two  grooods  only.  .  .  . 
Objection  has  been  taken,  and  even 
alarm  expressed,  with  respect  to  the 
breadth  of  the  particular  statement  now 
in  question.  1  cannot  make  any  other 
reply  than  to  publish  it^  as  it  was  de^ 
livered,  together  with  its  context,  and 
to  leave  it,  subject  only  to  equitable 
allowance  for  faults  of  hnsty  expreasdon, 
to  tbe  discerning  consideration  of  the 
reader. 

"  The  question  is,  whether  the  state- 
ment be  a  gratnitous  and  startling 
novelty,  or  whether  it  is  rather  the 
practical  revival  of  a  strain  whieh,  fire 
years  ago,  was  usual  and  familiar; 
which  had  then  derived  abundant  coun- 
tenance from  the  very  highest  organs  of 
political  articulation,  and  which  now 
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only  tonnds  straoge  because  within  that 
period  it  has  fallen  into  desuetude." 

If  Mr.  Gladstone  published  with  a 
Tiew  to  reassure  his  Oxford  friends, 
be  has  not  attained  bis  object  If  his 
object  was  to  pave  the  way  for  ihe 
•  establishment  of  new  relations  else- 
where, it  seems  probable  that  he 
may  liave  partially  succeeded.  The 
'Timea'  of  the  1st  of  February  last 
contains  a  long  and  interesting  report 
of  a  meeting  of  Parliamentary  reform- 
ers in  Leeds,  where  every  speaker 
went  out  of  his  way  to  eulogise  the 
Ohanoellor  of  the  Excbeqaer,  and, 
aoDid  the  deafening  shonts  of  an  ex- 
cited crowd,  to  claim  him  as  his  own. 

"  I^"  said  Mr.  Baines  on  that  occa- 
sion,  "  we  oould  have  Mr.  Gladstone 
(enthuaiastio  and  repeated  cheers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  call  for  three  cheers).  I  am 
glad  you  give  these  three  rounds  of 
eheers  ;  we  shall  hear  of  it  another  day. 
If  Mr.  Gladstone  would  take  up  this 
matter,  and  take  it  up -with  the  same 
'  spirit^  courage,  and  determination  with 
which  he  proposed  and  advocated  the 
repeal  of  tbepaper-dnty  (the  last  of  the 
taxes  on  knowledge),  I  feel  confident 
the  measure  would  be  carried." 

So  also  Mr.  Forster  takes  up  his 
parable  and  says, — 

**  We  had  a  hope  given  us  last  year 
that  we  should  have  a  leader — the  lead- 
er who,  of  all  others,  would  guide  us  to 
a  safe  but  sincere  and  correct  measure  of 
reform,  Mr.  Gladstone.  (Xioud  cheers.) 
I  am  right  sure  that  that  great  man  was 
not  trifling  with  the  people  of  England 
when  he'neld  out  that  hope.  I  feel  sure 
that  he  will  fulfil  it  If  the  Premier 
would  not  any  longer  stop  the  way, 
but  would  allow  Mr.  Gladstone  to  go 
forward,  I  believe  the  time  would  not 
be  long  when  we  should  have  a  good 
measure  of  reforao." 

Otber  admirers  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  have  bad  on  that  platform, 
flome  of  whom  delivered  themselves 
still  more  decidedly. 

Alderman  Middleton**  (we  quote 
from  the  'Times'  report)  moved  that, 
in  tbe  event  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers 
failing  to  introduce  a  measure  of  reform 
in  the  forthcoming  session,  this  meeting 
hopes  the  esteem^  Liberal  member  f^i 


this  borough  will  place  at  once  upon  the 
motion-paper  of  the  House  of  Commons 
the  motion  he  has  alreadj'  twice  pre- 
sented to  that  assembly;  and  we  also 
congratulate  that  sentleman  on  thesuo- 
cels  that  attended  his  efforts  last  session 
in  having  been  the  occasion  (>f  eliciting 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  speech  then  de- 
livered ;  and  we  trust  the  dny  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  will  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Liberal  party  on  this  question.** 

"In  the  course  of  an  impassioned 
speech"  (we  still  quote  from  the 
'  TimcA'), Mr.  Middleton  quoted  a  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Gladstone's  well  known 
speech  on  reform  in  the  course  of  last 
session,  which  passage,  he  said,  meant 
neither  more  nor  less  than  universal 
suffrage ;  and  he  would  never  be  satis- 
fied with  any  Government  which  did 
not  rest  upon  the  two  ereat  principles — 
universal  suffrage  and  a  redistribution, 
of  electoral  seats." 

If  any  remnant  of  old  feeling  still 
linger  about  Mr.  Gladstone,  be  must 
be  little  satisfied  with  finding  himself 
the  object  of  such  a  eulogium  as  this ; 
but  even  this  is  honour  and  glory 
compared  with  what  follows.  '  A 
Radical  alderman  of  Leeds  moves  a 
vote  of  confidence,  on  the  part  of  a 
Working  Mau^s  Reform  Association, 
in  the  member  for  tbe  University  ot 
Oxford.  The  Rev.  W.  Thomas,  a 
Leeds  Oongregatlonal  minister,  rises 
to  second  the  resolution.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  of  that  gentleman's 
eloquence  the  '  Times'  has  preserved 
no  record.  All  that  we  learn  from 
the  very  brief  summary  given  is,  that 
the  Congregational  minister  was  se- 
vere upon  tbe  Leeds  Working  Man's 
Conservative  A>80ciation,  and  that 
the  House  of  Commons  was  assnred, 
collectively  and  individually,  that  his 
eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  the  coontry,  are 
upon  it.^ 

To  return  to  Mr.  Gladstone  hini- 
8el£  We  find  little  to  remark  upon 
in  his  manner  of  proceeding  throngh- 
out  the  remainder  of  the  session  of 
1864.  He  spoke  and  acted  pretty 
much  as  he  bad  been  accustomed  to 
do  since  bis  rupture  with  the  House 
of  Lords.  His  sympathies  went  every 
day  more  and  more  manifestly  witA 
the  ultra  Liberals:  his  votes  were^  of 
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ooorse,  Mmlftterial  thronghout.  At 
last  came  the  rec^,  and  with  it  kisure 
and  opportunity  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion a  design  not  rashly  matured. 
His  instiocts  bad  for  some  time  past 
warned  h^m  that  with  Oxford  his  poli- 
tical relations  were  not  so  satisfactory 
as  be  could  wish  them  to  be.  It  was 
necessary,  at  all  eTents,  to  provide 
against  the  worst  hj  establishing  a 
connection  elsewhere.  His  eyes  and 
affections  nattkrally  turned  to  South 
Lancashire,  and  into  South  Lanca- 
shire he  went.  Beginning  at  Bolton 
— for  visiting  which  a  plausible  rea- 
son was  afforded  by  the  opening  of  a 
people*8  park — ^be  passed  thence  to 
Manchester,,  and  from  Hanchester 
to  Liverpool,  making  political  capi- 
tal, or  trying  to  make  it,  at  every 
stage.  A  few  extracts  from  his 
speeches  will  show  with  what  eon- 
snmmate  skill  he  phyed  his  game; 
how  adroitly  he  appealed  on  each 
separate  occasion  to  the  prejudices 
and  passions  of  those  who  came  to 
listen ;  how  accurately  he  measured 
their  capacity  of  swallow;  how 
cleverly  he  adapted  his  instruction 
to  their  capacity.  Hear  him  address- 
ing a  crowd,  chiefly  of  operatives,  at 
Bolton,  in  intellect  probably  not  below 
the  standard  of  their  class  else* 
where, — men  willing  to  be  quiet  if 
demagogues  would  let  them  alone,  yet 
ready  enough  to  believe  in  grievances 
when  orators  and  Members  of  Par- 
liament suggest  them : — 

»*GentlemeD,"  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  "I 
would  beff  you  to  observe  thai,  what- 
ever be  me  faults  or  whatever  be  tlie 
virtues  of  the  Legislature  of  this  coun- 
try, thejr  are  faults  which  they  possess 
and  exhibit  in  common  with  the  mass 
of  the  satloD.  (Cheers.)  If  Parliament 
at  a  given  time  shows  extraordinary 
vigour  in  the  woric  of  legislative  im- 
provement^  it  b  because  there  pervades 
the  public  mind  a  temper  of  determined 
desire  for  improvement,  such  as  sympa- 
thises with  and  sustains  and  even  re- 
quires those  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Parliament;  but  if»  on  the  other  hand, 
there  come  a  time  when  Parliament 
shows  less  eagerness  in  the  promotion 
of  useful  reforms,  depend  upon  it  the 
eause  of  any  comparative  inaction  is  to 


be  found  not  so  much  within  those  fonr 
walls  as  in  the  temper  of  the  nation  it- 
selC    This  is  a  great  eonsolation  to 
those  who  mi^ht  be  inclined  to  a  senti- 
ment of  impatienoe  when  they  find  that 
efforts  at  improvement  are  canvafled 
with  a  greater  jealousy  than  in  other  . 
times  I  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  as 
sometimes  happens,  any  man  who  pro- 
poses an  ameliorating  law  becomes  by 
that  very  fact  itself  a  sort  of  object  of 
suspicion.  (A  laugh.)  Now,  when  that 
happens,  depend  upon  it  that  is  due  to 
the  state  of  the  country.   What  is  our 
state  with  regard  to  these  things!  Our 
state  is  this— that,  notwithstanding  the 
vast  extent  of  our  public  affairs,  I  do  not 
believe  that  25  years  of  more  effective  or 
beneficial  legislation  are  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  any  eonotry  than  of  those 
of  the  last  25  years  in  England.  Well, 
after  a  hard  day's  work  men  are  apt  to 
ffet  tired — (laughter) ;  and^depend  upon 
It,  it  is  no  figure  of  speech  when  I  say 
that  just  the  same  thing  occurs  to  Par- 
liament, and  that  they  may  get  tired. 
There  is  a  certain  relaxation,  a  relaxa-  ^ 
tion  of  what  I  may  call  the  muscles  of 
the  mind  after  hard  work  has  been  done, 
grievances  have  been  removed,  unwise 
laws  have  been  mitigatid  or  repealed, 
and  improvements  have  been  sown 
broadcast  through  the  land ;  but  I  must 
admit  to  vou  that  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
affirm  and  contend  that  that  is  no  rea- 
son at  all  why  other  improvement! 
should  not  be  prosecuted  with  atmilar 
ceal.  (Cheers.)  On  the  contrary,  were 
we  perfect  beings,  that  would  be  a  rea- 
son why  we  should  be  still  more  zealous 
than  ever  in  aceomplishing  whatever 
remains  to  be  done.  1  say  that  you  mav 
depend  upon  it  that  the  country  itself 
has  been  disposed  to  take  breath  for  a 
little  while^  and  to  exact  a  less  strict 
account  from  the  representative*  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  legislative  labours. 
(Cheers.)   If  there  be  any  who  think 
that  there  is  still  a  pressure  for  great 
improvement — and  I  certainly  am  one 
who  believes  that  much  may  yet  remain 
to  be  done — let  them  also  l>ear  this  in 
mind,  that  we  live  in  a  state  of  thinss 
in  which  a  conviction  once  takins  hold 
of  the  minds  of  the  people,  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  which  it  is  composed, 
will  be  fairly  answered  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Houses  of  the  Le^lature.  When 
I  speak  of  what  remams  to  be  done,  I 
don't  at  all  mean  to  say  that  we  stand 
now  as  we  stood  80  years  ago.    On  the 
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eontrtiy,  crpng  grieTances,  gross  eyHs 
and  mischief  have,  with  great  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  circamspection,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  with  great  firmness  and 
decision,  been  remedied.  The  improve- 
ments that  are  before  us  are,  therefore, 
in  many  respects,  of  a  different  character 
from  the  improvements  now  behind  us 
to  be  made.  There  are  adjustments 
which  our  institutions  will  require.  The 
progress  of  education,  the  progress  of 
good  and  sound  habits  in  tne  commu- 
nity, the  increasing  confidences  which 
unite  classes  together — all  these  things 
point  to  a  gradual  enlargemenf  of  the 
privilegea  possessed  by  the  people;  and 
sure  we  may  be  that  as  the  necessity 
and  the  occasion  for  such  changes  are 
felt)  a  liberal  disposition  to  adjust  such 
changes  will  likewise  be  felt  among  us. 
(Cheers.)* 

Pretty  plain  speaking  this,  and  pot 
out  of  tune  with  what,  in  the  early 
sQtnmer,  had  passed  in  Oariton  Gkir- 
^ena  between  the  deputies  from  the 
Association  of  Amalgamated  Engi- 
neers and  the  distingnished  anther  of 
the  Post-OfiSce  Savings  Bank  measure. 
"  If  there  has  been  any  suspicion  or 
disinclination  to  this  bill  on  the  part 
of  the  working^classes,^*  say  the  for-« 
mer,  "  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measnre 
to  their  dissatis&tion  with  the  con- 
duct of  Parliament,  daring  recent 
yeans  in  reference  to  the  extension  of 
tiie  franchise."  **  If  yon  complain  of 
the  conduct  of  Parliament,"  replies  the 
latter, depend  upon  it  the  conduct  of 
Parliament  is  connected  in  no  small 
degree  with  the  apparent  inaction  and 
alleged  indifference  of  the  working 
classes  themselves  with  respect  to  the 
BofPrage."  Pretty  plain  speaking,  in- 
deed, yet  scarcely  so  frank  as  that 
which  was  addressed  not  long  after- 
wards to  the  workinginen  of  lifonches* 
ter:— 

"  Gentlemen,  permit  me  to  express  a 
hope  that  th6  great  community  will  be 
upon  its  ^nard  agaiiUt  what  I  may  call 
the  principle  of  political  lethargy.  That 
IB  not  a  sound  or  a  healthy  principle. 
There  are  timea  when  I  apprebena  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  any  public  man, 
in  addressing  a  public  assembly,  to  eO'* 
deavour  to  moderate  what  might  seem 
to  him  over-liveliness  .and  ezcessiva 
eagemeas,  even  in  the  work  of  reform 


and  improvement  But  the  time  in 
which  we  live  is  not  a  time  of  that  char- 
acter :  it  is  rather  a  time  in  which  it  is 
becoming  we  should  recall  to  our  recol* 
lection,  that  although  so  much  has  been 
done,  and  well  done,  to  the  honour  of 
all  parties  concerned  in  this  country 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  yet  that 
it  behoves  us  to  continue  cautiously, 
steadily,  and  justly,  but  firmly,  to  con- 
tinue m  the  same  career.  We  cannot 
look  abroad  over  the  face  of  our  country 
without  feeling  that  there  is  much  that 
we  hare  yet  to  desire.  We  cannot  look 
across  the  Channel  to  Ineland,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland, 
and  say  that  that  state  of  feeling,  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  becoming  for  the  honour 
and  for  the  advantage  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  We  cannot  look  upon  our 
brethren  and  our  fellow-subjecta  there 
without  heartily  wishing  that  they  were 
more  entirely  united  with  us.  We  can- 
not say  that  there  duty  to  the  people 
has  been  discharged.  I  do  not  say  that 
Parliament  is  to  blame.  I  contend,  in- 
deed, that  Parliament  is  the  faithful 
steward  of  the  powers  which  it  has  re- 
ceived. It  is  governed  by  an  enlightened 
desire  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
entire  community.  But  that  Parliament 
has  more  than  once  heard  an  expressiou 
of  tlie  desire  that  some  extension  should 
take  place  in  the  direct  action  of  ihe 
people  in  the  choice  of  its  Representa- 
tives. (Cheers.)  T^re  cannot,  I  think, 
be  a  doubt  that,  whenever  the  state  of 
public  feeling  shall  have  matured  for  the 
satbfactory  entertaining  of  that  ques- 
tion, one  of  the  ereat  demonstrative 
facts  of  the  moral  claim  of  the  people  to 
have  some  extension  of  the  franchise^ 
win  rest  with  the  conduct  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Lancashire  during  the  distress 
of  the  last  few  yeara" 

It  wonld  be  an  insult  to  the  under- 
standing of  our  readers  were  we  to 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  analysing  these 
sentences  The  conntry  is  not  satisfied, 
and  ought  not  to  be  satisfied,  with  the 
condition  in  which  it  is.  In  Ireland 
everything  goes  wrong.  The  land  be- 
longs to  an  aristocracy  which  declines 
to  share  its  proprietary  rights  with  the 
tenantry.  The  Established  Church  is 
odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
People  and  priests  have  m^t  to  declare 
that  a  great  refonn  is  necessary,  the 
preUtes  of  the  Roman  Oatbolio  Ghnroh 
pleading  for  tenant-right,  the  laity  de« 
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manding  that  the  Protestant  Oharoh 
Bball  be  abolished,  ^nd  these  and 
many  other  excellent  works  might  be 
aooompHshed  if  the  operatives  of  Lan- 
cashire ooald  only  be  roased  to  demand 
a  large  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
Therefore  they  are  praised  for  doing 
that  which  was  the  readiest  means  of 
seoaring  to  them  help  from  the  higher 
classes  in  their  time  of  need ;  and  for- 
bearance from  outrage  is  assumed  to 
establisli  a  just  claim  to  the  exercise 
of  important  political  privileges. 

Having  thus  conciliated  the  non- 
electors,  he  tarns  next  to  the  ten- 
poond  householders,  whom  he  asso- 
ciates with  himself  in  his  recent  tri- 
umph over  the  Lords,  not  without  some 
complimentary  allusions  to  the  daily 
press  in  Manchester  and  elsewhere. 

"  I  turn  now  to  a  question  which  was  a 
subject  of  eome  portion  of  the  communi- 
cation which  passed  between  us  eleven 
years  ago,  and  an  important  domestic 
question — I  mean  the  repeal  of  ^  the 
excise  duty  upon  paper.  At  that  time, 
not  only  through  its  very  distinguished 
representative,  Mr.  Gibson,  but 'also  by 
the  direct  action  of  many  of  its  leading 
citizens,  Manchester  took  a  prominent 
part  in  promoting  that  repeal.  It  was 
surely  a  very  natural  movement.  We 
had  taken  away  the  duties  upon  glass 
and  upon  soap.  We  had  abolished  the 
interference  of  the  excise  with  every 
other  branch  of  trade  which  has  no 
other  purpose  than  the  production  of 
useful  commercial  articles.  The  paper- 
duty  alone  remained,  and  it  was  felt 
that  no  principle  could  be  urged  for 
its  retention.  On  merely  commercial 
grounds  it  was  right  that  it  should  be 
repealed.  The  repeal  of  it,  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  was  found  to  be  no 
easy  matter  (laughter);  but  though  it 
was  not  an  easy  matter,  it  has  been  ac- 
complished ;  and  now  that  it  has  been 
accomplished,  1  am  only  going  to  speak 
of  one,  but  a  very  important,  portion 
of  iu  results.  The  aimply  economical 
part  of  those  results  I  have  no  doubt 
it  will  take  a  long  time  to  develop; 
but  I  adhere  confidently  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
fibrous  material  which,  by  the  repeal  of 
the  p  tper-duty,  liub  t>c;«rii  cuaipietely 
emancipated  from  any  interference  of 
the  excise  in  any  industrial  process, 
will  perhaps,  in  no  very  long  tmie,  be 


found  to  be  applicable  usefully  to  a 
multitude  of  purposes  which  never 
were  even  so  much  as  dreamt  of,  or,  if 
they  were  dreamt  of,  could  not  be  made 
the  subject  of  practical  prosecution  as 
long  as  the  paper-duty  continued  in  ex- 
istence. But,  standing  before  a  com- 
munity which  entertained  such  decided 
opinions  upon  that  subject,  I  must 
acknowledge  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  is  due  to  all  the  early  promoters 
of  the  movement  for  the  repeal,  in  con- 
nection with  the  moral  and  political 
consequences  which  that  repeal  has  had 
in  respect  to  its  effects  upon  the  public 
press.  I  am  not  going  to  say  one  word 
in  disparagement  of  the  public  press  of 
the  country  at  any  period  of  its  exist- 
ence. My  belief  is  that  from  the  very 
first  it  has  been  an  organ  of  good  im- 
mensely { reponderatin^  over  the  mis- 
chief. I  mean  now  as  it  existed  three, 
four,  five  generations  ago  ;  in  our  time, 
as  it  existed  twenty  years  ago,  it  had 
reached  to  a  position  of  remarkable  pro- 
minence  and  utility.  The  great  organs 
of  the  press,  as  you  well  know,  are  con- 
ducted by  some  of  the  most  accom- 
plished minds  of  the  country.  Many  of 
the  articles  written  in  those  papers  be- 
fore the  repeal  of  the  paper-uuty  were 
worthy  of  taking  a  place  in  the  perma- 
•nent  literature  of  England.  I  well 
remember  being  in  company  with  Sir  R. 
Peel,  not  less  than  thirty  years  back, 
when  a  question  was  raised  about  the 
authorship  of  'Junius.'  Ton  well  re- 
member how  great  a  national  as  well  as 
a  literary  sensation  was  produced  at 
the  time  by  the  publication  of  those  Let- 
ters ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  intense  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  the  authorship 
may  enable  us  to  measure  the  import- 
ance of  those  Letters  as  a  political 
phenomenon  of  the  timesw  But  when 
that  question  was  in  discussion  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  the  literary  merit  of 
the  Letters  themselves  was  also  brought 
under  view ;  and  I  well  recollect  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  at  once  bis  opin- 
ion that  the  Letters  of  'Junius'  were 
not  as  well  written  as  *The  Times.' 
(Cheers.)  It  was  a' mat  thing  to  pos- 
sess a  press  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
country  was  so  ably  and  fully  repre- 
sented,— ^in  which  public  affiairs  andthe 
conduct  of  public  men  were  so  freely 
and  incessantly  canvassed  and  discussed. 
That  discussion  is  of  inestimable  yalue 
to  the  country,  and  to  none  of  more 
yalue  than  to  public  men  themselves. 
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CerUioly,  my  own  view  of  the  working 
of  the  prets  that  npon  the  whole,  and 
for  eveiy  domeatic  question,  it  is  nearly 
perfect*^ 

The  Manchester  people  being  thhe 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Gladstone  proceeds 
to  Liverpool,  where  public  opinion  is 
a  good  deal  divided  on  every  one  of 
the  points  which  he  has  heretofore 
discussed.  Liverpool  il,  however,  the 
place  of  his  birth;  and  Liverpool 
men,  even  those  who  differ  most 
widely  from  him  in  politics,  are  proud 
of  their  townsman,  and  of  the  repn- 
tatlon  which  he  has  acquired  as  a 
grent  orator  and  an  accomplished 
scholar.  He  is  welcomed  by  all 
clashes  with  enthosiasm.  The  Mayor 
and  Corporation  meet  him  Vith  one 
address ;  the  Financial  Reform  Asso- 
ciation present  him  with  another. 
The  former  goes  comparatively  little 
into  )H>l)tical  subjects ;  the  latter  ap- 
^es  itself  entirely  to  fiscal  questions, 
ft  praises  largely  and  censnrts  gently, 
making  its  great  point  upon  the  re- 
mission of  a  penny  on  the  income-tax, 
while  the  duty  of  a  shilling  per  quar- 
ter on  corn  imported  from  abroad  is 
still  retained.  Let  our  readers  take 
note  of  the  charnoteristic  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  pays  back  the 
flattery  which  the  Association  has  of- 
fered, and  deals  with  its  reasoning:— 

"  Gentlemen,  it  is  by  these  institu- 
tioDS  that  public  opinion  is  formed  and 
matured.  It  is  among  you,  it  is  by  your 
matnal  communicatioDS,  that  the  ideas 
are  gradually  brought  into  being,  under 
the  influence  of  that  light  which  expe- 
rience gives  youy  that  tbey  from  time  to 
time  acquire  more  and  more  substan- 
tive form  and  power,  until  at  length- 
having  paMcd  the  test  of  searching  and 
protracted  examination  by  the  free 
press,  the  free\a8eemblies,  and  the  free 
conversations  of  this  country — ^they 
reach  to  that  condition  of  maturity  in 
which  a  Legislature  may  safely  and 
wisely  adopt  them.  (Cheers.)  True  it 
is  that  that  process  is  of  necessity  a 
tardy  process;  true  it  is  that  the  ez« 
pectations  of  the  more  ardent  supporters 
may  be  doomed  to  receive  many  a  lesson 
of  patience  and  some  of  disappointment ; 
hut  it  is  also  true  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  tardiness  of  that  process,  the 
cbaogea  accepted  here  are  accepted  in 
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good  faith,  are  accepted  by  the  entire 
community ;  and  when  once  they  take 
their  place  on  the  statute-book  of  the  ; 
country,  they  become  part  of  the  system 
under  which  we  live.  (Cheers.)  It  may  j 
still  be  open  to  us  further  to  develop  I 
that  which  we  have  done,  but  happily  i 
we  con  say,  with  respect  to  our  1efi:isliik  , 
tion  generally,  and  especially  with  re- / 
gard  to  legislation  of  the  class  more 
particularly  under  view,  wh.it  was  said 
by  the  ancients  of  a  place  that  it  is  need- 
less to  name : — *  There  is  no  backward 
road,  there  are  no  footsteps  turned  in 
the  direction  of  retrogressirin.'  (Cheers.) 
*■  Onwards'  is  the  motto  of  Englishmen, 
and  by  that  motto  they  abide.  (Cheers.) 
Well,  now,  if  I  may  be  permitted  one 
single  criticism— and  I  think  it  will  not 
be  mvidious — it  will  be  in  illustration  of 
that  which  I  have  just  stated.  The 
address  which  has  been  read  by  our 
friend  Mr.  Jeffrey,  does  me  a  ftreat  deal 
more  than  justice.  It  attributes,  in 
common  with  the  other  addresses,  much 
more  than  their  just  value  to  the  la- 
bours which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
perform,  but  it  over-estimates  the  power 
which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  The  a<ldre8s 
states,  with  truth,  that  I  have  given 
my  opinion,  in  m^  place  in  Parliament, 
that  the  tax  which  still  remains  appli- 
cable to  the  article  of  corn,  is  a  tax  tbat^ 
on  principle,  cannot  be  defended,  and 
that,  as  far  as  I  know^  it  is  not  recom- 
mended by  any  such  imperative  consi- 
derations of  convenience  or  public  ad- 
vantage, apart  from  principles,  as  to 
make  me,  at  least  for  one,  content  to 
recognise  it  as  belonging  U>  the  per- 
manent fiscal  system  of  the  country. 
(Cheers.)  It  would  be  absurd  were  I 
to  say  that  I  think  it  burdensome  and 
grievous,  because  these  are  subjects 
which  belong  to  questions  of  a  e raver 
and  more  serious  character;  but  I 
frankly  own  I  know  no  reason  why, 
when  it  is  practicable,  smaller  evils  as 
well  as  great  ones  should  not  be  reyiov- 
ed.  But  I  am  bound  to  say,  having 
travelled  thus  far  with  my  friend  Mr. 
Jeffrey  on  his  road,  that  I  am  not  able 
to  accept  the  doctrine  that  an  error  was 
committed,  as  the  addrcM  says,  by  me» 
and  I  must  of  course  say,  and  in  order 
to  speak  the  truth,  bv  the  Administra- 
tion of  the  Queen,  when  we  preferred 
to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
remission  of  a  penny  from  the  income- 
tax  rather  than  to  take  off  the  tax  on 
corn.   Kow  the  simple  test  to  which  X 
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bring  that  qtiertioQ  is  thisi-^npposiDg 
we  had  not  proposed  to  take  a  penny  off 
the  income-tax,  but  had  proposed  to  re- 
mit the  Is.  duty  on  corn  during  the  lai»t 
session  of  Parliament,  because  that  is 
the  whole  question,  the  question  of  time 
and  circumstance,  will  Mr.  Jeffrey  gua- 
rantee to  me  that  such  a  proposal  made 
by  the  Gorernment  wonld  hare  suc- 
ceeded t  (Hear,  and  a  laugh.)  Kow 
that  is  a  very  fair  question  to  put ;  and 
until  Mr,  Jeffrey  comes  forward  and 
makes  himself  fully  and  bodily  respon* 
sible  (laughter)  for  a  clear,  distinct, 
and  satisfactoiy  answer  to  this  question, 
I  will  waiYe  and  adjourn  the  further 
discussion  of  the  subject" 

6ach  language  is  agreeable  enough 
to  the  members  of  an  association 
which  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
trying  to  establish  in  the  country  a 
system  of  exclusively  direct  taxation. 
It  is  not  entirely  approved  by  a  body 
of  gentlemen  so  generally  intelligent 
as  tbe  merchants  of  Liverpool ;  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is  sharp  enough 
in  noticing  how  the  cat  jumps,  makes 
hflste  to  qualify  what  might  have  been 
otherwise,  received  as  a  premature 
avowal  of  a  policy  for  which  the 
country  is  scarcely  ripe.  He  first 
draws  a  glowing  picture  of  the  re- 
sults which  have  attended  the  free- 
trade  legislation  of  past  years;  and 
then,  having  stirred  hh  audience  to 
at  least  momentary  enthusiasm,  he 
continues : — 

"But  now,  Mr  Mayor  and  Gentle- 
men, I  hope  it  was  not  needful  for  me, 
in  addressing  the  Presidents  of  these 
associations,  to  use  strong,  laboured, 
artificial  expressions  in  assuring  you,  on 
behalf  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  as 
well  as  on  my  own  individual  behalf, 
that,  with  this  great  encouragement  in 
our  views  and  recollection,  we,  too, 
shall  be  studious,  according  to  our  means 
and  opportunities,  in  the  search  for  occa- 
sions and  means  for  the  ftirther  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  which  have 
produced  benefits  so  incalculable  to  our 
country.  (Cheers.)  Allow  me,  however, 
to  point  out  that  there  are  certain  gene- 
ral rules  from  which  we  should  be  wrong 
to  depart.  I  see  in  the  able  address 
which  Mr.  Jeffrey  presented,  or  I  think 
I  detect,  a  latent  principle,  on  which,  in 
my  own  peculiar  position  as  Minister  of 
Finance,  I  confess  I  look  with  a  certain 


degree  of  suspicion.  He  wants  to  pro- 
mote public  economy  by  making  the 
payment  of  large  taxes  iDSapportablei 
Direct  taxation,  I  admit,  if  we  were  to 
proceed  upon  abstract  principles,  is  a 
sound  principle ;  but,  gentlemen,  have 
some  compassion  upon  those  whose  first 
necessity,  whose  first  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  public  ci^edit 
— ^hear) — to  ^ovide  for  tbe  defences 
of  the  country — to  provide  in  every 
department  for  the  full  efficiency  of 
the  puUio  service.  fCheers.)  I  wish  I 
eould  teach  every  political  philoaopher, 
and  every  financial  reformer,  to  extend 
some  indulgence  to  those  who  would 
ascend  along  with  them,'if  they  could, 
into  the  seventh  heaven  of  speculation 
(laughter),  but  who  have  weija^hts  and 
clogs  tied  to  their  feet  which  bind  them 
down  to  earth,  and  render  it  necessary 
for  them  to  infuse  large  dilution,  large 
participation  of  secondary  matter,  into 
that  system  of  abstract  reasoning  by 
which,  if  they  could,  they  would  M 
very  glad  to  be  guided.  That  is  an  ioi- 
portant  reservation  from  me.  Allow 
me  to  say  that  I  trust  that  at  no  time 
will  any  Government  be  induced,  for 
the  sake  of  seeking  favour  with  the  be- 
lief— and  I  am  qmte  sure  that  in  seek- 
ing favour  they  would  fail  to  find  it — 
let  no  Government  be  induced,  under 
the  notion  of  abstract,  extensive,  sud- 
den, and  sweeping  reforms,  to  endanger 
the  vital  principle  of  public  credit,  or 
to  risk  throwing  the  finances  of  the 
country  into  confusion — (cheers):  but^ 
subject  to  these  limitations,  I,  for  one. 
trust  that  progress  will  be  the  law  of 
our  Legislature  in  that  as  well  as  in 
every  other  particular,  and  in  that  par- 
ticular not  less  than  in  any  other.^* 

With  these  extracts  from  the  latest 
of  his  autumnal  orations,  we  take,  for 
the  present^  our  leave  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. They  are,  in  every  point  of 
view,  worthy  of  the  man.  Sometimes 
meaning  more  than  they  appear  to 
express,  sometimes  meaning  less,  they 
are  with  great  skill  adapted  to  the 
tastes  and  humours  of  the  motley 
groups  which  come  to  listen.  They 
stimulate  tbe  workman,  they  soothe 
the  master,  they  tickle  the  palate  of 
the  merchant,  tbey  aim  at  the  intellec- 
tual gratification  of  alt.  What  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  mind  of  South  Lanca- 
shire may  be,  time  will  doubtless  show. 
Meanwhile,  not  South  Lancashire  only, 
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bot  all  Eoglaod — every  EoglTshman, 
that  is  to  saj,  who  is  capable  of 
potting  two   and  two  together-^ 
most  have  arrived     the  conclusion, 
that  on  qoestioDs  of  finance,  not 
less  than  on  other  questions,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  drifling,  or  has  already 
drifted,  into  pcre  Radicalism.  Of 
tbe  House  of  Lords  he  has  spoken 
words,  directly  and  by  implication, 
which  those  who  appreciate  aright 
tbe  importance  of  that  Chamber  to 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  consti- 
totion  con  never  forget  or  condone. 
Tbe  Church  he  has  long  abandoned 
and  betrayed.   We  eay  nothing  of 
bis  absence  from  that  great  gathering 
in  tbe  Sheldonian  Theatre,  where 
tbe  place  which  he  ought  to  have 
filled  was  filled  by  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and 
where  Mr.  Cardwell,  more  true  than 
he  to  the  professions  of  his  youth, 
was  not  above  playing  a  secondary 
part.    He  may  have  been  influenced 
on  that  occasion  by  motives  higher 
than  personal  feeling,  or  lower.  It 
is  very  painful  to  a  man  of  Mr. 
Gladstones    temper^nent    to  be 
overshadowed,  even  temporarily,  by 
a    political   rival.    But   no  such 
excuse   can   be  ofifered  for  overt 
acts  of  treason  to  the  cause  which 
the  University  elected  him  to  up- 
hold.   He  is  the  advocate  now  of 
tbe  abolition  of  tests,  and  of  the 
adnni-^ion  of  Dissenters  to  place, 
power,  and  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  colleges  and 
of  the  University.   He  asserts  the 
right    of   Parliament   to  absolve 
priests  and  deacons,  and  it  may  Ue 
bishops,  from  the  vows  which  they 
took    when    admitted    into  holy 
orders.    He  was  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  electors  of  the 
University,  in  order,  among  other 
things,  to   oppose  these  changes; 
and  he  long  opposed  them.  Mean- 
while, that  the  State  may  benefit 
equally  with  tbe  Church  from  his 
senatorial    labours,   he  enunciates 
the  doctrine,  *Uhat  every  man  who 
Is  not  presumably  incapacitated  by 
some  consideration  of  personal  un- 
fitaesB,  or  of  political  danger,  is 
moTBlly  entitled  to  come  within  the 


pale  of  tbe  constitutionJ^  Well 
may  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  Forster,  and 
tbe  Alderman  and  Congregational 
minister  of  Leeds,  congratulate 
themselves  and  the  Liberal  party 
on  having  at  last  found  a  leader  T 
Well  may  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Cobden, 
Mr.  Locke  King,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gib- 
son, exchange  with  him  tbe  endear- 
ing epithets  of  honourable  and 
right  honourable  friend.  And  now, 
to  sum  up  all,  he  has  assured  Mr. 
Jeffrey,  and,  throuj?h  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
every  reader  of  his  Liverpool  speech, 
that  time  and  opportunity  alone 
are  wanting  to  bring  him  shoulder 
to  shoulder  into  the  same  line  with 
the  Financial  Beform  Association. 
There  is  no  backward  road;  there 
are  no  footsteps  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  retrogression.  Year  by 
year  "  we  have  lightened  tbe  springs 
of  industry "  by  throwing  public 
burdens  more  and  more  upon  pro- 
fessional incomes  and  realised  pro- 
perty; and  "Onwards"  is  still  the 
Englishman's  motto.  Even  the 
paltry  duty  still  levied  on  foreign 
corn  shall  cease  as  soon  as  we  have 
a  constituency  prepared  to  demand 
from  their  representatives  a  suffi- 
cient rise  in  the  amount  of  the  in- 
come tax.  All  this  is  indeed  most 
ably,  most  cleverly,  most  adroitly 
put ;  for  Mr.  Gladstone  wields  other 
weapons  than  those  wielded  by  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Jeffrey.  They  assail 
tbe  constitution  rudely  with  saws 
and  hammers;  saws  and  hammers 
fit  but  awkwardly  to  bis  band.  It 
may  be,  indeed,  that  in  his  heart  of 
hearts  he  is  not,  after  all,  an  ad- 
mirer of  pure  democracy.  It  is 
probable  that  he  wonld  conserve, 
if  he  couM,  the  framework  of  the 
constitution  as  it  now  is.  Lords 
Spiritaal,  Lord  Temporal,  and  a 
£[ouse  of  Commons,  are  good  tools 
with  which  to  work.  But  then 
they  must  work  as  be  bids  them; 
they  must  submit  their  own  will 
unreservedly  to  his,  otherwise  be 
will  "be  driven  to  discard  them,  as 
others  have  done.  Hence  his  mode 
of  operation  is  that  of  a  master  in 
art,  who  with  a  highly-tempered 
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chisel  cnts  where  clumsier  sculp- 
tors strike;  and  cuts  with  sach 
consamrnate  address,  that  the  look« 
er-on  receives  no  intelligible  im- 
pression of  what  is  going  on  till 
the  results  appear. 

A.nd  now  one^  word  in  conclu- 
sion, partly  to'  justify  ourselves  for 
the  course  wJiich  we  have  taken, 
partly  to  point  the  moral  of  our  tale. 
We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  public  man,  and  a  public  man 
only.  Few  admired  him  more  than 
we,  when  first  he  took  his  place 
among  rising  statesmen.  Few  have 
felt  more  acutely,  or  mourned  more 
sincerely,  his  declension  from  the 
path  on  which  he  originally  entered. 
But  it  is  not  our  feeling  nor  our 
sorrow  that'  demands  consideration 
now.  The  University  of  Oxford 
in  the  first  place,  the  country  at 
large  in  the  second,  must  come 
ere  long  to  a  judgment  concern- 
ing his  future  destiny.  If  they 
who,  for  the  last  fifreen  years,  have 
kept  him  in  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons,  approve  the  policy  which  he 


has  adopted,  and  the  logic  with 
which  he  defends  it,  they  will  send 
him  to  the  House  of  Commons  again 
as  their  representative.  If  they 
condemn  the  one  and  dislike  the  ^ 
other,  they  will  look  out  for  a  bet- 
ter, if  not  an  abler  man,  to  repre- 
sent them  in  the  next  Parliament 
That  Mr.  Gladstone  will  make  his 
way  into  the  great  Council  of  the 
nation  somehow  or  another  cannot 
be  doubted,  though  neither  Oxford 
nor  South  Lancashire  claim  him  u 
its  own.  Leeds,  Manchester,  pos- 
sibly the  City  of  London  itself,  are 
open  to  him.  But  what  then?  Is 
he  to  be  Lord  Palmerston's  sne- 
cessorf  We  should  think  not.  No 
Tory  will  support  himj  not  one 
old  Whig  family  will  rollow  him. 
The  House  of  Commons,  if  at  all 
constituted  as  it  now  is,  would  not 
tolerate  his  want  of  tebipi*r  for  a 
day.  He  has  nothing  to  look  to 
but  the  extreme  Radicals;  and  they 
are  not  as  yec  strong  enough  to  give 
either  a  policy  or  a  Prime  Minister 
to  this  great  country. 
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William  Blak£  is  a  curiosity : 
whetlier  as  man  or  artist,  be  is  one 
of  tbose  ezoeptioDal  persons  who 
invite  analysis,  and  of  wbom  very 
opposite  estimates  will  be  formed. 
For  while   some  are  disposed  to 
exaggerate  the  genius  which  is  ao- 
companied   by  eccentricity,  others 
are  so  offended  at  tlie  inordinate 
conceit,  the  ignorance,  the  presamp- 
tioD,  tiie  wiltul  s«rlf-deoeption,  and 
general  want  of  trnthfulness  which, 
fbr  the  most  parr,  characterise  the 
eccentric  individual,  that  they  are 
slow  to  recognise  the  real  merits 
that  may  be  found  in  such  disagree- 
able cmpanionship.     We  should 
have  thougiit,  for  onr  part,  that  the 
slight  and  interesting  sketch  given 
by  Allan  Oanningiiam,  in  his  ^  Lives 
of  the  Painters,^  of  this  remarkable 
man,  was  all  that  the  sahject  re- 
quired.   It  seemed  otherwise  to  Mr. 
Gilchrist.    He  has  wrought  ont  an 
elaborate  biography  in    two  very 
ornate  volumes.     We  must  thank 
bim  for  che  many  specimens  he  has 
laid  before  ns  of  the  artistic  talent 
or  genius  of  Blake;  and  we  ought 
to  thank  'liim,  we  presume,  for  the 
farther  insight  he  has  given  as  into 
the  man  himself.   But  much  of  the 
charm  which  hnng  over  Allan  Onn- 
ningham's  sketch  (so  far  as  we  can 
recall  that  sketch  to  mind)  is  dissi- 
pate<]  and  lost  in  this  more  full  and 
fiuthful  portraiture. 

Tmtb  requires,  it  will  be  said,  that 
we  see  a  man  in  more  than  one  as- 
pect. Blake,  the  visionary,  writing 
snatches  of  poetry  which  Wordsworth 
might  have  adopted,  and  striking  out 
designs  which  Flazman  admired  and 
which  Fuseli  pronounced  as  excel- 
lent "  to  steal  from,*'— living  through- 
out an  earnest,  laborious,  temperate, 
redre^f  life,  in  the  constant  society 
of  one  woman,  who  most  faithfully 
kept  her  vow    to  love,  honour,  and 
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obey,"  —  forms  a  charming  picture 
for  the  imagination.  But  when  Mr. 
Gilchriit  throws  the  full  light  of 
biograpny^upon  this  picture,  other 
features  are  revealed  by  no  means 
attractive.  The  neglected  artist  was 
angry  at  the  fame  of  those  who  had 
really  won  the  world^s  applause, 
and  he  was  ntterly  blind  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  any  but  one  school  in 
painting;  he  pours  out  insane  dia- 
tribes against  Sir  Joshua  Beynolds, 
and  against  his  successful  rival, 
Btothard.  This  retired  poet,  sing- 
ing of  his  Iamb  and  hjs  tiger,  is  also 
a  dreary  mystic,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  naturally  energetic  mind,  is 
so  ignorant  and  uncultivated,  that 
he  does  not  even  perceive  the  gross 
presumption  of  his  haphazard  (At- 
tacks, whether  on  great  men  or  on 
great  sabjects.  This  earnest  vision- 
ary, whom  we  left  living  amongst 
the  angels,  is  also  a  good  hater^  vain 
and  quarrelsome,  and  very  much 
given  to  that  sort  of  fibbing  which 
is  intended  to  make  people  stare  and 
marvel  at  us. 

We  must  not  let  it  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Grilohrist  deals  severely 
with  his  subject;  on  the  contrary, 
he  is  very  laudatory.  He  is  very 
indulgent  to  the  man,  Blake,  and 
gives  to  the  artist  a  measure  of 
praise  which  we,  not  being  artists 
ourselves,  can  only  receive  with 
mute  wonder  and  surprisew  The 
painful  and  damaging  impressions 
we  speak  of  are  the  results  of  the 
bare  facts  he  states,  or  of  the  words 
of  Blake  himself  which  he  puts  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Gilchrist  sastains,  for 
his  part,  the  traditiooal  idolatry  of 
the  biographer — ^that  is,  be  it  under- 
stood, in  a  certain  olf hand,  patron- 
ising style.  For  oar  modern  modish 
biographer  is  not  apt  himself  to 
kneel  at  any  shrine,  though  he  is 
well  enongh  disposed  to  order  and 
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superintend  the  worship  of  others. 
He  pooh-poohs  the  old  saints  in  the 
calendar,  and,  -with  infiDite  amuse- 
ment to  himself  gives  you  one,  for 
your  especial  adoration,  ¥rith  the 
glory  quite  new  aboat  its  bead. 

The  author  of  this  book  did  not 
live  to  see  it  tbroogh  the  pfess,  or 
even  entirely  to  complete  it  —  a 
melancholy  fact  which  in  a  manner 
disarms  criticism.  Bat  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  proceed  with  any  no- 
tice of  the  work  whatever  without 
at  least  noticing  the  clou  of  bio- 
graphical compositions  to  which  it 
belongs.  Our  observations  shall  be 
as  imperional  as  possible.  We  wish, 
indoi^d,  it  were  in  our  power  at  all 
times  to  discourse  of  books,  to  clas- 
sify and  characterise  them,  without 
wounding  the  susceptibiHdes  of  the 
author  or  his  friezes.  How  plea- 
aant  it  would  be  if  one  could  do 
as  the  botanist,  who  classifies  his 
plants  describes  the  form  of  the 
oaliz,  the  number  of  the  petals,  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows,  the  length  of 
days  allotted  to  it,  without  being 
accused  of  feeling  the  least  enmicy 
or  disrespect  to  any  member  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  In  one  respect 
it  may  be  siud  that  the  analogy  is 
complete  between  the  critic  and  the 
botanist  Both  may  classify  and 
describe  to  their  heart's  content : 
neither  of  them  will  liave  any  in- 
fluence over  the  form,  or  the  growth, 
of  book  or  vegetable.  The  botanist 
cultivates  bis  own  mind  and  the 
minds  of  those  whom  he  addresses 
by  his  observation  of  natare;  it 
never  entered  into  his  imagination 
to  control  the  course  of  vegetation. 
Whether  the  critic  can  reap  for  him- 
self any  similar  benefit  from  his 
classification  of  books  may  be  doubt- 
fa\;  bat  unless  he  can,  we  are  con- 
strained to  confess  tbaf  his  occupa- 
tion is  welloigh  useless.  He  may 
-still  give  a  little  pain  or  a  little 
pleasure ;  he  may  help  to  gratify 
the  legitimate  love  of  praise,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  respectable  ele- 
ments of  our  human  nature,  or  he 
may  help  to  wound  that  inordin- 
ate vanity  which  may,  indeed,  be 


wounded,  but  never  is  corrected : 
but  as  to  that  infiaenoe  on  the  liv- 
ing literature  of  his  age — on  the 
b(K)k  that  will  be  produced  t^ 
morrow,  which  he  has  flatterea 
himself  that  he  possessed — th»  in- 
fiuence,  if  he  ever  possessed  it,  is 
gone  from  him.  The  stream  of  lite- 
ratore  flows  too  fast;  it  sweeps  by 
him,  not  only  too  potent  for  his 
control,  but  too  swift  for  his  watch- 
falness.  The  bo<^  that  he  is  ana- 
lysing is  gone  before  his  analysis 
is  complete,  and  another  is  there 
in  its  place.  Kothing  lives  much 
longer  than  the  critic's  own  ephe- 
meral production.  Success,  imme- 
diate success,  is  the  sole  test  of  merit. 
It  has  been  gained,  enjoyed,  lost, 
before  the  critic  has  had  time  to 
speak. 

Here  and  there  a  history  or  a 
philosophical  work  is  written  for 
duration,  and  appeals  to  the  leisure 
jadgment  of  a  critical  reader  ;  but 
our  biographies,  poems,  novels,  al- 
most all  that  ranks  under  the  old 
title  of  helUi  lettres,  are  written  for 
the  day  and  the  hour ;  captivate  in 
some  way  —  by  some  good  quality 
no  doubt  —  the  popular  tastet,  and 
sufficiently  fulfil  their  destiny  if,  with- 
in the  year,  they  sweep  rapidly  and 
uproariously  through  all  the  circulat- 
ing libraries  of  the  kingdom.  Where 
now  is  the  function  of  the  periodical 
critic?  We  are  all  periodical — we 
are  all  but  portions  of  the  same 
mighty  stream. 

This  ephemeral  nature  of  our 
Kterature  is  not  due  to  want  <^ 
talent,  but  to  the  very  opposite 
cause,  to  the  redundancy  of  talent. 
One  novel  obliterates  another,  not 
because  the  first  was  unworthy  to 
live,  because  the  second  is  as 
worthy  as  the  first  To  the  aeoond 
comes  a  third  equally  worthy.  The 
public,  hundred-handed  as  it  is,  can- 
not hold  them  all,  and  as  the  new- 
est is  the  most  attractive,  it  moat) 
of  force,  drop  the  old  ones  while 
it  stretches  forward  to  the  new. 
Can  yon  expect  the  charm  of  style 
to  pres^e  a  book!  The  English 
laogaage  could  not  be  better  written 
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than  ifc  often  for  a  oompositlon 
confessedly  intended  to  last  for  a 
Biogle  day.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
8  gretX  aadienoe  is  to  be  spoken  to  in 
that  single  day.  A  ^TimeB'  n6w»- 
paper,  in  its  short  life,  has  had  more 
readers  than  MUton^s  poem  gained 
through  half  a  century.  It  holds 
the  position  of  the  orator  rather 
than  of  the  writer.  We  all,  in  a 
measore,  rather  speak  than  write. 
The  very-  advance  of  oar  knowledge 
tends  to  abridge  the  life  of  our  bmt 
books.  Science  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  any  literature ;  it  has  only  a 
record  of  its  progress.  The  ablest 
text-book  is  superseded  in  a  few 
years.  Our  books  of  science,  like 
oar  law-books,  are  worth  nothing, 
if  not  of  the  Uut  edition.  And,  of 
late  years,  history  has  been  much 
in  the  same  predicament  as  science. 
So  many  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion have  been  opened,  and  so  many 
new  points  of  view  revealed  to  in- 
telligent criticism,  that  our  most 
advanced  historians  rather  give  us 
contribations  to  the  history  of  sotne 
period  than  attempt  the  final  record 
of  that  period. 

Bot,  let  the  &te  of  criticism  be 
what  it  may,  our  concern  at  present 
ifl  with  the  biography  of  Blake. 
There  has  been  apparently  some  diffi- 
calty  in  collecting  materiab  for  two 
octavo  volumes,  but  an  ingenious  bio- 
grapher, aware  of  all  the  resources 
which  modern  practice  has  rendered, 
we  presume,  legitimate,  is  not  easily 
to  be  balked.  Can  be  not  glance 
from  time  to  time  at  the  contem- 
poraries of  his  hero  ?  If  that  hero 
—Blake  or  another — did  not  know 
them  personally,  he  might  have 
known  them.  They  and  Blake 
walked  the  earth  together  at  the 
same  time.  That,  at  all  events,  is  a 
striking  fact  Then  we  take  care  to 
describe  every  locality  which  our 
hero  has  lived  in  or  visited.  If  it 
is  a  street  in  London,  we  inquire 
whether  anybody  known  to  fame  has 
ever  lived  in  that  street ;  whether  any 
great  calamity  has  happened,  or  any 
great  crime  has  been  ever  perpe- 
trated, in  that  street.   Perhaps  we 
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search  the  Newgate  Calendar,  with 
or  without  success.  If  the  environs 
of  London  are  mentioned,  we  take 
a  ride  down  to  Battersea  or  Oam- 
berwell  and  explore  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  look  at  old  prints,  and 
are  diffasedly  topographical.  Always, 
if  any  event  is  to  be  narrated,  we 
note  the  day  of  the  month  and  the 
hoar  of  the  day,  and  make  a  ^ness 
at  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  is 
that  fine  May  morning  or  that  bleak 
December  afternoon.  We  then 
glance  round  from  man  to  nature 
and  introdace  some  landscape  into 
onr  historical  picture.  If  in  the 
course  of  our  reading  any  anecdote 
turns  op  that  belongs  to  the  period, 
and  is  itself  amusing,  we  seize  upon 
it  as  lawful  prize.  The  reader,  if 
amused,  will  certainly  raise  no  dif-  . 
ficulties  about  its  relevancy.  *  As  to 
our  general  style,  it  must  be  under* 
stood,  once  for  all,  that  we  are  per- 
fectly at  our  ease,  supremely  con- 
temptuous of  all  conventionalities. 
We  dash  our  sentences  at  you, 
with  or  without  the  usual  verb  or 
noun,  just  as  they  come  to  hand. 
Some  would  say  that  our  ease 
is,  after  all,  the  ease  of  the  post- 
ure-mai^ter  ;  or  perhaps  would  even 
insinuate  that  there  is  great  effort 
and  contortion  to  appear  at  eas6 
— ease  Itself  which  has  ever  some 
element  of  grace  in  it^  not  being 
really  attained.  Sach  carping  we 
thoroughly  despise.  The  world  em- 
braces us  with  open  arms.  It  laughs 
at  our  impudence  and  extols  our 
talent  If  the  embrace  is  not  long, 
it  is  longer  than  it  \fonld  have  been 
if,  withoat  more  of  talent,  ^we  had 
less  of  impudence. 

Biake  wa»  born  in  London  in 
the  year  1757.  Mark  how  picto- 
rial a  statement  may  be  made  of 
this : — 

'*  William  Blake,  the  most  spiritual  of 
artists,  a  mystic  poet  and  painter,  who 
lived  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Cobbet 
and  Bir  Walter  Scott,  was  born  28th 
November,  1757,  the  year  of  Caaova*8 
birth,  two  years  after  Stothard  and 
Flazman;  while  Chatter  ton,  a  boy  of 
five,  was  still  sauntering  about  the 
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'winding  streets  of  Antique  Bristol.  Bora 
amid  i  he  gloom  of  a  London  November 
at  28  Broad  Street,  Carnaby  Market^ 
Goldfn  Square  (market  now  extinct), 
he  wf*«  christened  on  the  11th  December 
—one  in  a  batch  of  six — from  Grin- 
ling  Gil  "lion's  ornate  font  in  Wren's 
nohle  i'HlIadian  Church  of  St.  James's. 
He  vns  tlie  son  of  James  and  Catherine 
Blake,  the  second  child  in  a  family  of 
four." 

An  inconyenionce  attends  this 
style  of  writing ;  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  curiosity  it  excUes,  or  the 
demands  that  a  lively  reader  might 
make  n)  on  his  author.  ^^One  in  a 
batch  of  six" — why  stop  there? 
The  reader,  awake  to  the  interest 
of  this  lact,  that  six  children  were 
christened  at  the  same  time,  from 
Uie  same  font,  demands  at  least  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  lives  of  the 
other  five.  Why  is  this  mysterious 
connection  mentioned  at  all,  if  we 
are  to  lose  sight  of  it  so  soon? 
We  (ourselves  are  not  so  exacting, 
but  patiently  follow  the  author  into 
the  -  topographical  details  which  fill 
the  next  very  lively  paragraph, 
^'  Dashing  Regent  Street  as  yet  was 
notP*  BO  that  our  Golden  Square 
neighbourhood  "held  then  a  simi- 
lar status  to  the  Oavendish  Square 
district,  say,  now :  an  ex-fashion- 
able, highly  respectable  condition, 
not  yet  sunk  into  the  seedy  cate- 
gory.'' Here  the  father  of  Blake 
flourished  as  ^'a  moderately  prospe- 
rous hosier."  What  Broad  Street 
is  now,  the  reader  will  find  described 
with  a  minuteness  which  looks  like 
a  rivalry  of  Dickens. 

It  seems  that  the  prosperous 
hosier  gave  his  son  a  very  scanty 
education  William  Blake  was  left 
to  saunter  about  the  streets,  and, 
when  he  grew  older,  to  rove  out 
idone  into  the  country.  For  "  coun- 
try,** we  are  told,  "  was  not,  at  that 
day,  beyond  reach  of  a  Golden 
Square  lad  of  nine  or  ten.  On  his 
own  legs  he  oould  find  a  green  field 
without  the  exhaustion  of  body  and 
mind  which  now  separates  such  a 
boy  from  the  alluring  haven  as 
rigoxx)usly  as  prison-bars.''  It  was 
on  Uie  occasion  of  one  of  these 


country  rambles  that  we  hear,  for 
the  first  time,  of  that  pecniiarit? 
which  distinguislied  Blake  throngh 
life,  and  the  nature  of  which  hu 
been  the  subject  of  some  discas- 
sion. 

"  On  Pcckham  Rye  (by  Dulvich 
Hill),  it  is,  as  he  will' in  after  years  re- 
late, that  while  quite  a  child  of  eight 
or  ten  perhaps,  he  has  his  •  first  vision.* 
Sauntering  along,  the  boy  looks  vp  and 
aeea  a  tree  filled  with  angeis,  britiht 
angelic  wings  bespangling  every  bongk 
like  stars.  Returned  home  he  rdatsi 
the  incident,  and  only  through  his  no* 
therms  interceasion  escapes  a  thraahiog 
from  his  honest  father  for  telling  a  Hsl 
Another  time,  one  summer  morn,  he 
sees  the  haymakers  at  work,  and  amid 
them  angelic  figures  walking.  If  these 
tra  ts  of  childish  years  be  remembered, 
they  will  help  to  elucidate  the  visits 
from  the  spiritual  world  of  later  years, 
in  which  the  grown  man  believed  at 
tmatfeotedly  as  ever  had  the  boy  of  ten.* 

Was  Blake  mad  ?  is  a  question 
which  was  often  a^^k^d  during  his 
life,  and  is  sometimes  asked  even 
now.  We  agree  with  the  present 
biographer  in  repudiating  the  idea 
of  insanity.  Did  he,  then,  realty 
see  angels  in  the  forms  of  departed 
heroes  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Bat 
if  he  believed  that  he  saw  them, 
was  not  this  of  the  nature  of  an  in- 
sane delusion  ? 

We,  for  our  part,  doubt  that 
Blake,  as  man  or  boy,  ever  believed 
that  be  saw  veritable  angels  or  the 
spirits  of  departed  men.  Our  im- 
pression is,  that  althongh  in  him 
imagination  was  so  vivid  that  the 
thing  imagined  came  before  him 
with  something  of  the  same  dis- 
tinctness as  a  thing  perceived^  yet 
he  never  in  fact  confounded  im- 
agination with  realty.  He  al- 
ways knew  the  difference  between 
the  solid  objects  which  refiected 
light  to  his  eye^  and  the  visionary 
forms  which  his  vivid  fancy  pro- 
jected into  space.  Bat  as  sndi 
visionary  forms  did  appear  to  him 
with  an  abnormal  distinctness,  he 
spoke  of  seeing  them.  There  was 
no  absolute  departure  from  truth 
in  this  asserUon;  but  if  he  had 
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been  asked  to  examine  himself,  be 
woQld  probably  have  confessed  that 
bis  reason  was  sofficiently  awake  to 
draw  the  disdnctioQ  between  ap- 
pearances that  were  due  only  to  the 
activity  of  his  brain,  and  the  objects 
of  vision  lit  up  for  him,  and  for 
all  the  world,  by  the  light  of  day. 
There  may  have  been  intervals 
when  he  lost  the  power  to  draw 
this  distinction,  and  when  he  en- 
tered the  borders  of  insanity,  but 
those  interyals  must  have  been  very 
rare. 

This  abnormal  activity  of  the 
imagioatioiL  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  psychologist  or 
hysiologist.  Sometimes  it  is  evi- 
eot  that  the  nnasaal  vividness  of 
the  thing  imagined  is  rather  the 
xesnlt  of  a  weiUcness  of  oar  percep- 
tive faculties  than  of  a  peculiar 
strength  of  the  imaginative.  Either 
way  the  balance  is  overthrown,  the 
jost  equilibrium  is  distuibed  be- 
tween perception  and  imagination. 
Long  fasting  will  bring  on  this 
pecnliar  state,  in  which  men's 
thoughts  or  memories  assume  the 
aspect  of  external  realities.  In 
Bucb  coses  the  senses  are  half  asleep, 
and  the  thought  appronmates  to 
the  character  of  a  dream. 

We  see,  and  we  remember  what 
we  have  seen,  and  the  remembrance, 
we  say,  is  altogether  a  different 
state  of  consciousness.  It  is  so  to 
the  man  in  full  possession  of  well- 
balanced  fiiculties.  But  physiolo- 
gists teach  us  tiiat  memory  and 
vision  are  not  so  very  different  in 
their  nature  as  they  appear.  The 
memory  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
original  perception.  All  memories 
of  a  visible  object  must  therefore 
bave  a  tendency  to  assert  for  them- 
seWes  a  place  in  the  external  world. 
Bat  to  the  man  of  vigorous  percep- 
tion that  place  is  already  filled; 
and  to  the  man  who  remembers 
other  matters  equally  well,  the 
memory  of  this  object  is  (by  as- 
sociation with  those  other  memories) 
relegated  to  the  past.  The  com- 
parative £untness  of  the  impression, 
together  with  this  plaee  in  timepaat^ 


prevents  it  from  assuming  a  given 
space  amongst  present  objective 
roalities.  In  sleep,  when  tliis  ex- 
ternal space  is  left  entirely  unoccu- 
pied and  mere  individual  memories 
or  imaginations  come  up  before  us 
— (the  connected  series  of  the  past 
being  no  longer  recalled)  —  the 
thought  does  mimic  perception. 
And  in  men  awake,  in  whom  there 
is  some  peculiar  cerebral  exaltation, 
or  some  enfeebling  of  the  senses 
and  of  that  connected  remembrance 
to  which,  in  common  parlance,  we 
give  the  name  of  reason,  there  is 
observed  to  be  the  same  tendency 
for  thought  to  assume  the  form 
of  perception.  It  is  true  that  both 
in  the  dream  and  the  wide-awake 
imagination  there  is  something 
more  than  a  reproduction  of  a 
former  perception.  There  is  a  com- 
bination and  modification  of  the 
perception  which  we  do  not  here 
undertake  to  explain.  But  it  is 
clear  that  those  imaginations  which 
do  assume  to  us  the  character  of 
visible  realities  have  been  in  the 
first  place  received  through  the 
organ  of  vision.  He  who  sees 
angels  in  the  air  had  seen  pictures 
of  angels;  he  who  dreams  of  dra^ 
ohs  had  seen  a  serpent,  or  the  pic- 
ture of  a  dragon. 

In  some  wav  this  balance  be- 
tween imagination  and  perception 
seems  to  have  been  disturbed  in 
the  case  of  William  Blake.  But 
not,  we  think,  to  that  extent  that 
he  was  no  longer  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  them,  or  was 
unable  to  summon  up  his  reason  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  ap- 
parent object  before  him.  But  he 
loved  the  marvellous,  and  he  loved 
to  astonish  his  friends  with  marvel- 
lous stories.  When  he  came  home 
from  Peokham  Rye  and  told  his 
parents  that  he  had  seen  angels  up 
a  tree,  he  probably  knew  even  then 
that  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  reality  of  those  angds 
and  the  reality  of  so  many  apples 
that  he  might  have  also  seen  hang- 
ing upon  the  tree.  If  the  honest 
hosier"  had  been  a  psychologist,  he 
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would  have  endeavoured  to  elicit 
from  his  bod  whether  be  was  con- 
scious of  this  difference;  and  al« 
tbongb  we  shonld  not  certainly 
have  recommended  the  thrashing, 
a  timely  admonition  not  to  Bay 
that  -he  had  ieen-  what  he  was  con- 
scions  he  had  only  vividly  imagined, 
might  have  done  the  lad  some  ser- 
vice. The  habit  grew  upon  him  of 
speaking  in  this  startling  and  aa- 
dacioas  manner;  nor  did  be  can 
to  examine  biinself.  He  liked  to 
indulge  in  his  poetic  visions.  It  is 
plain,  too,  that  in  after  life  be  occa- 
sionally sported  with  the  erednlity 
of  others,  or  for  the  mere  sake  of 
effect  described  himself  as  seeing 
what  he  had  only  imagined.  The 
foUowing  passage  shows  him  in  both 
lights.  He  is  the  voluntary  entha- 
siast  accompanied  by  his  a)l-believing 
wife,  and  he  is  the  conversationalist, 
exdting  snrpriee,  and  giving  a  sest  to 
his  inventions  by  representing  bis 
fancies  as  actoal  visions.  He  is  at 
the  time  here  spoken  of  living  with  his 
wife  in  a  cottage  near  the  sea-coast : — 
''By  the  sonndiiig  shore^  visionary 
eonveiBations  were  held  with  many  a 
maiestio  shadow  from  the  Past— Mioses 
ana  the  Prophets,  Homer,  Dante.  Mil- 
ton ;  *  all/  said  Blake,  when  qneetioned 
on  these  appearances — *  all  majestio 
shadows,  grey  but  luminouB,  and  sn- 
perior  to  the  common  height  of  men  1* 
Sometimes  hie  wife  accompanied  him, 
seeing  and  hearing  nothing,  but  fully 
believing  in  what  he  saw.  By  the  sea, 
or  pacing  the  pretty  slip  of  garden  in 
front  of  his  house,  many  fanciful  sights 
were  witneseed  by  the  specnlative  eyes. 
The  following  highlv  imaginative  little 
seene  was  transacted  there.  It  is  related 
by  AOan  Oonningham : — *  Did  yon  ever 
^sea  a  fisiry's  fnneral,  madam  f '  be  once 
said  to  a  lady  who  happened  to  sit  by 
him  in  eompany.  '  Kever,  sir,'  was  the 
answer.  '  I  have,'  said  Blake,  '  but 
sot  before  last  night.  I  was  walking 
alone  in  my  garden:  there  was  great 
stillness,  amongst  the  branches  and 
flowers,  and  more  than  conmion  sweet- 
ness in  the  air;  I  heard  a  low  and 
pleasant  sound,  and  I  knew  not  whence 
•U  came.  At  last  I  saw  the  broad  leaf 
of  a  flower  move,  and  underneath  I  saw 
a  procession  of  creatures  of  the  sise  and 


colour  of  green  and  grey  grasshopDen, 
bearing  a  body  laid  out  on  a  rose4eaf, 
which  they  buried  with  songs,  and 
then  disappeared.  It  was  a  fairy  la- 
nerall'" 

It  wonld  be  too  absnrd  to  snppoes 
that  Blake,  any  more  than  the  person 
be  addressed,  could  believe  that  tMs 
"highly  imaginative  little  scene" 
was  transacted  anywhere  but  in 
his  own  fancy.  Perhaps  be  crested 
it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
merely  to  amuse  the  lady  who 
was  listening  to  him.  When  some 
faeetions  gentleman,  ftddreseing  os 
across  the  table,  between  the  kmg 
necks  of  the  wine  bottlea,  promises 
to  reveal  to  as  tbe  last  observation 
which  his  dog  Fickle  had  secret 
confided  to  him,  we  prepare  our- 
selves for  some  trait  of  humour, 
but  we  certainly  do  not  suspect 
that  we  shiUl  be  called  npon  to 
bdieve  in  speaking  dogs.  If  a 
poet  tells  ns  he  has  visited  fairy- 
land, he  b  bent  on  amnsing,  not  on 
deceiving  as. 

It  is  instmctive  to  see  this  ob- 
jective, realmng  tendency  of  the 
imagination  apart  from  that  reli- 
gions exaltation  which  so  often 
di^nises  its  nature  both  from  its 

e)8sessor  and  from  other  men. 
lake  was  pre-eminently  the  artist, 
and  the  strongest  motive  he  had 
to  delnde  himself  or  others  was 
vanity.  But  suppose  that  Blake 
•had  been  pre-emine&tiy  the  reli- 
gions man,  with,  perhaps,  peculiar 
doctrines  to  promalgate^  Blake 
would  have  been  a  Swedenborg. 
He  wonld  not  have  cared  to  exa- 
mine himself  rigorously  :  he  would 
have  accepted  his  visions;  perhaps 
they  would  have  overawed  fairo,  and 
prevented  any  candid  self-ezamina- 
tion ;  perhaps,  in  the  zeal  of  teadn 
ing,  and  the  dignity  of  the  founder 
of  a  sect,  he  would  have  been 
tempted  to  exaggerate  their  vivid- 
nets  or  their  oompleteneas.  Some- 
thing of  this  was  very  nearly  hap- 
pening at  one  period  of  his  life. 
The  visionary  always  speaks  on  a 
topic  where  no  teslimoBiy  taan 
tradiot  his  own;  he  is  therefore 
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tempted  to  exaggerate.  In  the 
case  of  the  religious  vieionary  there 
grows  Dp  a  strong  desire  to  shape 
tiie  vision  acoording  to  some  pre- 
aocepted  faith.  There  is  here  nei- 
ttier  pore  truth  nor  pore  falsehcxxl. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  false^ 
boo(i  which  is  '*  founded  npon  tmth.'* 
Bat  we  are  advancing  too  rapidly 
with  our  biography;  we  most  go 
back  to  the  hosier's  lad  in  Broad 
Street.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
'  one  of  his  principal  amusements 
was  drawing,  with  such  materials, 
and  after  such  copies,  as  were  at- 
tainable. To  earn  a  subsistence 
by  art  was  at  that  time  very  diffi- 
cult; the  prudent  hosier  would 
hardly  make  a  painter  of  his  son, 
but  he  so  far  consulted  his  taste  as 
to  apprentice  him  to  an  engraver. 
Apropos  of  this  apprenticeship  a 
story  is  introduced  of  the  miraou- 
bns  order,  introduced  and  told,  as 
the  fa'ihion  now  is,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  leaving  in  the  reader's  mind 
an  impression  of  the  miraculons  (if 
be  cares  to  receive  it)  without  posi- 
tively committing  the  author  to  the 
same  credality  he  is  willing  to  foster, 
or  to  play  with,  iij  others : — 

"  At  the  age  of  foorteen,  the  drawing- 
sohool  of  Mr.  Pars,  in  the  Strand,  was 
ezchaoged  for  the  shop  of  engraver 
Bazire,  in  Oreat  Queen  Street,  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  There  had  been  an  inteo- 
tion  of  apprenticing  Blake  to  Ryland, 
a  more  famous  man  than  Bazire,  an  ar- 
tist of  genuine  talent  and  even  genius, 
who  had  been  well  educated  in  his  craft, 
had  been  a  pupil  of  Raven et,  and  after 
that  (among  others)  of  Boaoher,  whose 
Mtipple  manner  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce into  England.  With  the  view  of 
securing  the  teaching  and  example  of 
BO  skilled  a  hand,  Blake  was  taken  by 
bis  father  to  Ryland ;  but  the  negotia- 
tion failed.  The  boy  himself  raised  an 
unexpected  scruple.  Tlu  sequel  sKows 
it  to  have  been  a  Hngular  imtance^  if 
not  of  abioluie  prophetic  gift  or  eecand 
siffhtf  oi  all  events  of  natural  intuition 
into  character^  and  power  of  forecasting 
the  future  from  it,  such  as  ts  often  the 
endowment  of  temperaments  like  his.  In 
afttr  life  this  involuntary  facultt/  of  read- 
ing hidden  writing  continued  to  be  a  char^ 
aetcristic,    'Father/  said  the  strange 


boy,  after  the  two  had  left  Ryland's 
studio,  '  I  do  not  like  the  man's  face ; 
it  looks  as  if  he  will  live  to  be  hanged* 
Appearances  were  at  that  time  utterly 
against  the  probability  of  such  an  event 
Ryland  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his 
reputation.  He  was  engraver  to  the 
Kiuff,  whose  portrait  (after  Ramsay) 
he  nad  eiigravedf  receiving  for  llis 
work  an  annual  pension  of  £200.  An 
accomplished  and  agreeable  man,  he 
was  the  friend  of  poet  OhurchiU  and 
others  of  distinguished  rank  in  letters 
and  society.  Hie  manners  and  personal 
appearance  were  peculiarly  prepossess- 
ing, winning  the  spontaneous  confidence 
of  those  who  knew,  or  even  casually 
saw  him.  But  twelve  years  after  thia 
interview,  the  unfortunate  artist  will 
have  got  into  embarrassments,  will 
conunit  a  forgery  on  the  East  India 
Comoany — and  the  prophecy  will  be  fvl'  \ 


This  was  not  even  a  chance-ntter- 
ed  prophecy.  The  boy  disliked  Mr. 
Ryland's  countenance,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  in  the  coarse  but  not  very 
unusual  phrase,  that  it  looked  like  the 
face  of  a  man  who  would  be  hanged. 
It  was  only  a  mode  of  saying  that  he 
had  a  sinister  expression.  Such, 
however,  is  the  taste  or  judgment  of 
the  day,  that  an  anecdote  of  thia 
simple  kind  can  be  made  to  wear  a 
mysterious  aspect,  can  be  told  un- 
blnshingly,  by  a  man  of  sense,  with 
vagae  hints  of  prophetic  gift  and 
natural  intuition. 

Of  this  apprenticeship  to  Bazire 
there  was  little  to  record.  Bat  we 
have  an  account  of  Bazire  and  his 
three  brothers,  who  were  also  en- 
gravers, and  a  very  elaborate  de- 
scription of  Great  Qaeen  Street, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Blake  one 
day  saw  Goldsmith  enter  Bazire's 
shop  or  studio.  He  d4d  see  Gold- 
smith, and  we  are  told  that  he  might 
have  seen  Emmanuel  Swedenborg, 
for  a  comparison  of  dates  shows 
that  the  great  seer  was  in  London  at 
this  period,  walking  the  streets  with 
his  gold-beaded  cane. 

Bazire  employed  his  pupil  in 
making  drawings  fh>m  the  mona* 
ments  in  Westminster  Abbey :  a 
fact    certainly   worth  mentioning. 
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It  was  a  congenial  task,  and  a  task 
likely  to  have  an  inflaence  on  the 
future  artist.  But  because  Blake 
made  drawings  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, was  this  quite  a  sufficient 
reason  for  introducing  an  anecdote 
about  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
bow,  "on  a  bright  day  in  May, 
1774,  certain  members  of  that 
Society  opened  the  tomb  of  Edward 
L*'  ?  The  aoecdote  may  be  interest- 
ing, but  its  connection  with  Blake 
is  hardly  made  clear  to  ns  by  the 
concluding  sentence — "  I  cannot 
help  hoping  that  Blake  may  (un- 
seen) have  assisted  at  this  cere- 
mony." 

His  apprenticeship  over,  the  next 
great  event  of  Blake's  life  is  bis 
marriage.  His  first  attempt  at  woo- 
ing was  unsuccessful.  We  suppose 
that  the  young  engraver  had  very 
little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  tstaS* 
lishment.  "Are  yon  a  fool?''  was 
the  curt  answer  of  the  brisk  litUe 
maiden  to  whom  he  had  proposed. 
He  carried  his  griefs  to  a  kinder 
damsel,  who  listened  to  his  woes 
and  "pitied  him  from  her  heart." 
He  loved  her  for  that  pity,  and  in 
Oatherine  Boucher  he  won  as  lov- 
ing, faithful,  devoted,  and  teachable 
a  wife  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
poor  wayward  man  of  genius.  He 
would  have  been  lost  without  his 
Catherine.  She  was  more  to  him 
than  all  the  angels  that  visited  him, 
waking  or  asleep.  She  was  his 
true  angel.  She  had  faith  immeas- 
urable in  bis  genius,  in  his  wisdom, 
in  his  marvellous  gifts.  She  came 
to  him  unformed;  she  could  not 
even  write  her  name ;  she ,  was 
moulded  by  him  and  for  hiin  j  she 
caught  the  enthusiasm  of  tlie 
visionary ;  she  learnt  to  assist  him 
in  his  art;  she  gave  him  the  sym- 
pathy for  which  his  soul  craved — 
jhe  obedience  which  calmed  and 
could  alone  have  subdued  his  excit- 
able temper,  and,  with  housewifely 
skill,  kept  one  who  was  always 
po  r  from  the  real  evils  of  poverty. 

We  are  not  tempted  to  follow 
Blake  in  his  movements  from  street 
to  street,  though  at  each  new  domi- 


dle  we  have  here  the  most  grapbio 
description,  not  only  of  what  Uie 
bouse  and  the  street  were  some  nine- 
ty years  ago,  but  what  they  are  to  a 
keen  observer  at  this  very  moment 
Everywhere  the  artist  and  engraver 
is  carrying  on  the  old  struggle  for 
existence,  but  everywhere  he  snm 
to  have  bis  life  kept  just  above  the 
stream,  and  to  have  no  fear  of  sink, 
ing.  For  a  short  period  we  hear  of 
him,  through  the  introductiou  of 
his  friend  Flaxman,  making  his  ap- 
pearance in  polite  society.  A  lady 
known  in  her  day  as  "  the  celebrat- 
ed Mrs.  Matthews,"  and  who  opened 
her  rooms  to  artists,  poeta,  and  ma- 
sicians,  invited  Blake,  and  some 
one  mentions  that  he  heard  him 
singing  there  his  own  songs.  Bat 
patronage  was  not  likely  to  come  to 
olake  through  a  lady's  drawing- 
room,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear,  that  he  soon  disappeared  from 
such  a  scene. 

We  have  a  picture  given  us  a  lit- 
tle further  on  which  is  much  more 
in  accordance  with  the  general  no- 
tion entertained  of  our  eccentric 
fancy-ridden  artist.  He  and  bis 
wife  are  living,  much  alone,  in 
Hercules  Buildings,  Lambeth.  Some- 
thing of  a  garden  is  attached  to 
the  house,  and  in  this  garden  is  a 
summer-house.  To  this  summer- 
house  they  resort  to  recite  certain 
passages  of  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost' 
Blake  is  Adam,  and  Catherine  is 
Eve.  They  feel  transported  in  im- 
agination to  the  age  of  pure  in- 
nocence, and  they  walk  in  their 
little  summer-house  as  Adam  and 
Eve  in  their  bowers  in  Paradise,  and 
they  recite  Milton^s  poetry  in  accu- 
rate costume,  which  U  no  costume  at 
all.  A  friend,  Mr.  Butts,  who  has 
been  lately  very  kind  to  our  artist, 
knocks  at  the  door  of  the  som> 
mer- house.  "  Oorae  in  I"  says  Blake, 
"it*s  only  Adam  and  Eve,  yon 
know !" 

Johnson,  a  well-known  booksell- 
er and  publisher  of  the  day,  gave 
what  employment  he  coald  to  our 
intractable  man  of  genio^.  His 
house,  in   St.   Paul's  Chorohyard, 
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was  a  plaoa  of  resort  for  literary 
meo.  JoiiOMn  pabiisbed  Grodwio^ 
•Political  Justice.'  Here  Blake  was 
brought  again  into  conueccion  with 
living  men.  He  met  Godwin,  he 
met  Paine.  He  himaelf  was  an 
ardent  n^publican.  In  politics  he 
could  fraternise  with  Paine ;  in 
theology  he  was  far  as  the  poles 
asunder.  He  walked  about  defiant- 
ly, in  tlie  open  streets,  with  the  red 
cap  of  liberty  on  his  head.  It  is 
said  that  he  saved  Paine  from  an 
incarceration  in  England.  Paine 
had  been  giving  way  at  Johnson's 
to  some  inflammatory  talk,  and 
Blake,  who  knew  that  spies  and  in- 
formers were  very  busy  at  this  time, 
followed  him  out.  "You  must  not 
go  home,"  he  said,  "or  you  are  a 
dead  man  I "  As  our  beautiful 
demagogue  was  already  bound  for 
Paris,  Blake  had  no  difficulty  in 
persaadiiig  him  to  start  at  once  for 
Dover.  By  the  time  Paine  reached 
Dover  the  officers  were  ransacking 
his  papers  in  his  house  or  lodging 
in  London.  Blake  himself  was 
exposed  subsequently  to  a  political 
prosecution,  a  danger  which  he  in- 
curred, we  presume,  by  his  well- 
known  republicanism.  He  was 
living  at  the  time  at  his  cottage  at 
Felpham^  to  which  we  shall  have 
next  to  conduct  him.  A  drunken 
soldier  broke  into  his  garden  and 
refused  to  retreat.  Blake  turned 
him  out  by  main  force.  His  blood 
was  up,  and,  little  man  as  he  was, 
he  drove,  or  pushed,  the  hulking 
grenadier  off  his  premises.  The 
soldier  protested  that  he  was  in  the 
King's  iservice.  "Damn  the  King 
and  you  too  I "  said  Blake,  and 
drove  his  adversary,  not  only  from 
his  garden,  but  down  the  lane  that 
ledlto  it 

The  next  morning  the  soldier,  in 
revenge,  charged  Blake  with  sedi- 
tious language.  He  made  his  charge 
on  oath  before  a  magistrate,  and 
Blake  had  to  stand  his  trial  at 
Quarter  Session  for  high  treason. 
He  was  acquitted ;  and  we  presume 
the  case  would  not  have  assumed 
the  serious  aspect  it  did  if  the  evi- 


dence of  the  soldier  bad  not  been 
In  a  measure  corroborated  by  the 
well-known  nature  of  Blake's  poli* 
ties. 

Our  Londoner  had  been  carried 
off  into  the  country,  and  placed  in 
a  cottage  on  the  Sussex  coast,  by 
his  association  with  Hayley,  author 
of  the  'Life  of  Oovvper.'  Blake 
was  to  design  and  engrave  the  il« 
lustrations  for  that  work,  and  for 
other  works  of  tiie  same  author. 
They  were  an  ill  -  assorted  pair. 
"The  one,"  as  Mr.  Gilchrist  very 
aptly  says,  "with  a  mind  full  of 
literary  conventions,  swiftly  writ- 
ing without  thought ;  tlie  other 
with  a  bead  just  as  full  of  origin- 
alities, right  or  wrong,  patiently 
busying  his  hands  at  his  irksome 
craft,  while  his  spirit  wandered 
through  the  invisible  world."  For 
some  time,  however,  they  went  on 
very  amicably  together.  Blake  was 
pleased  with  his  rustic  abode,  near 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  with  the  pro- 
spect of  steady  employment  He 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  Hayley's 
library.  His  good-natured  and  per- 
haps over-z^ous  patron,  writing 
to  the  Rev.  John  Johnson  (Oowper's 
cousin),  says,  "Blake  and  I  read 
every  evening  that  copy  of  the  *Jliad' 
which  your  namesake  (the  book- 
seller) of  St.  PauPs  was  so  good  as 
to  send  me;  comparing  it  with  the 
first  edition,  and  idth  the  Greeh^  as 
we  proceed."  One  is  curious  to 
know  whether  we  are  to  undercitand 
by  this  that  Blake  had  taught  him- 
self Greek.  For  our  part,  we  look 
upon  the  passage  merely  as  an  am- 
using instance  of  the  loose  style  so 
prevalent  with  letter-writers.  We 
see  Hayley,  in  imagination,  taking 
down  from  the  shelf  his  Greek 
Homer,  and  sonorously  reading  to 
Blake  some  favourite  lines,  Blake 
nodding  a  silent  approval.  As  let- 
ters are  manufactured  by  half  the^ 
idlers  who  busy  themselves  with 
letter- writing,  this  would  be  ample 
foundation  tor  the  "  Blake  and  I  com- 
paring with  the  Greek  as  we  pro- 
ceed." 

But  after  a  time  this  dose  inter- 
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ooarFo  with  ed  nncoDgenifil  mind,  s 
man  qoite  Foeptical  as  to  B-ake's  in* 
spiratioDS,  and,  what  wa9,worl^e,  per- 
sisting in  the  kind  attempt  to  teaob 
bim  coinrixm- sense,  became  to  the 
irritable  artist  an  infiufferable  thral* 
dom.  After  four  yeirs  he  retomed 
apain  to  London,  to  enjoy  the  liberty 
oif  his  own  spirit,  cramped  and  fretted 
and  confined  by  the  companionship  of 
one  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in 
the  world,  sat  npon  his  sonl  like  an 
incnbns.  Blake,  writing  to  an  ear- 
lier friend  —  that  Mr.  Butts  who 
peeped  into  tbe  suromer-hoose  in 
Hercoles  Buildings — gives  fall  ex- 
pression to  this  feeling  of  recovered 
liberty,  and  also  to  the  secret  opinion 
he  entertained  of  liis  good-natnred 
patron  Ilayley.  Some  letters  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Butts  from  Felpham  are 
collected  together  at  the  close  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  biography^ 
They  are  very  ooriotis.  Here  are 
m  few  extracts  from  them : — 

''And  now,  my  dear  sir,  eongratn- 
kte  me  on  my  return  to  liondon,  with 
the  full  approbation  of  Mr.  Hnyley,  and 
with  promise.  But,  alas !  now  I  may 
■ay  to  you — what  perhaps  I  should  not 
dare  to  say  to  any  one  else — that  I  can 
alone  carry  on  mv  visionary  studies  in 
London  unannoyed,  and  that  I  may  con- 
Terse  with  my  friends  in  eternity,  see 
yisioi^  dream  dreams,  and  prophesy 
and  (ipeak  parables  unobserved  and  at 
liberty  from  the  doubts  of  otlier  mor- 
tals; perhaps  doubts  proceeding  from 
kindness ;  but  doubts  are  always  per- 
nicious, especially  when  we  doubt  our 
friends.    .    .  . 

"As  to  Mr.  H.,  I  feel  myself  at 
liberty  to  say  as  follows  upon  this 
ticklish  subject  I  regard  fashion  in 
poetry  as  little  as  I  do  in  painting. 
But  Mr.  H.  approves  of  my  designs  as 
little  as  he  does  of  my  i)oems,  and  I 
have  been  forced  to  msist  upon  his 
leaving  me,  in  both,  to  my  own  self- 
-will ;  for  I  am  determined  to  be  no 
longer  pestered  with  his  genteel  igno- 
rance and  polite  disapprobation.  I 
know  myself  both  poet  and  painter. 
His  imbecile  attempts  to  depress  me 
only  deserve  laughter.  ...  I  shall 
leave  every  one  in  this  country  aston- 
ished at  my  patience  and  forbearance  of 
injuries  upon  injuries  (I),  and  I  do  as- 


sure yon  that  if  I  could  have  returned 
to  London  a  month  after  mv  anivil 
here,  I  should  have  done  so.  6ut  I  wss 
commanded  by  my  spiritual  friends," 
Ae.  Ac 

Id  these  letters  to  Mr.  Batt«,  there 
are  more  evidences  of  a  religious  ex- 
ahaiion  than  we  meet  with  elsewhere; 
and,  as  a  consequence,  his  visions  are 
spoken  of  in  a  more  decisive  and  a 
more  omtnons  manner.  They  threaten 
to  dommeer  entirely  over' him.  It 
was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  mor- 
tification he  felt  as  an  unappreciated 
artist,  and  the  wsr  he  was  prepared 
to  wage  against  his  successfnl  rivals, 
shared  his  mind  with  these  religious 
feelings.  This  worldly  contest  prob- 
ably kept  him  sane — ^if,  at  all  times, 
he  was  really  quite  within  the  bor^ 
ders  of  sanity.  He  tells  Mr.  Butts 
that  the  real  object  for  which  he  was 
brought  down  to  Felpham  was  tbe 
composition  of  an  immense  poem,  in 
the  writing  of  which  he  had  been 
divinely  inspired : — 

I  have  in  these  years  eom posed  an 
immense  number  of  verses  on  one  grand 
theme,  similar  to  Homer's  'Iliaa'  or 
Milton's  'Paradise  Lost;'  the  persont 
and  machinery  entirely  new  to  the  in- 
habitants of  earth.  I  nave  written  this 
poem  from  immediate  dictation,  twelve 
or  sometimes  twenty  or  thirty  lines  at 
a  time,  without  premeditation,  and  even 
against  my  will.  The  time  it  has  taken 
in  writing  was  thus  rendered  non-ez* 
istent,  and  an  immense  poem  exists 
which  seems  to  be  the  labour  of  a  long 
life,  all  produced  without  labour  or 
study.  I  mention  this  to  show  yoo 
what  I  think  the  grand  reason  of  my 
being  brought  down  hereu   .   .  . 

"I  may  praise  it,  since  I  dare  not 
pretend  to  be  any  other  than  the  secre- 
tary; the  authors  are  in  eternity.  I 
consider  it  the  grandest  poem  that  this 
world  contains.  But  of  this  work  I 
take  care  to  say  little  to  Mr.  H.,  since 
he  is  as  much  averse  to  my  poetry  as  he 
is  to  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  He  knows 
that  I  have  writ  it,  for  I  have  shown  it 
to  him ;  he  has  read  part  by  his  own 
desire,  and  has  looked  with  sufficient 
contempt  to  enhance  my  opinion  of  it 
But  I  do  not  wish  to  irritate  by  seem- 
ing too  obstinate  in  poetic  poreuitsi 
But  if  all  the  world  should  aet  their 
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fMcs  againsb  tlua^  I  have  orden  to  set 
my  face  like  a  flint  (Eielriel  iii.  8) 
against  their  faces,  and  my  foreheaa 
against  their  forehead.** 

As  we  have  intimated,  hid  strrfe 
with  UviDg  men  alternates  with  his 
celestial  vision^w  and  the  next  great 
event  of  his  life  is  his  contest  with 
Stothard  ahont  that  artist's  we)]- 
known  illnstration  of  the  *  Canter- 
bury Pilgrims.'  It  is  nsdess  to 
enter  into  the  particnlars  of  this 
qnarrel,  which  was  apparently  due 
to  some  mistake  or  ambignity  of 
conduct  in  a  printseller.  The  qnar* 
rel  led  to  a  Tery  spirited  enterfnise 
on  the  part  of  B1ake-~-the  public 
exhibition  of  his  own  design  of  the 
*  Canterbury  PSlgriras,'  together 
with  soma  ether  drawings  or  pic- 
tures. This  exhibition  he  accent- 
panied  with  an  'Address  to  the 
Public,'  and  also  a  'Descriptive 
Catalogue,'  in  which  he  giyes  ex* 
pression  to  his  own  opinion  on  art 
and  artists.  The  only  glimmering 
of  intelligible  oritlciBm  we  can  per« 
ceive  in  these  productions  is  that 
he  prefers  a  more  definite  outline 
and  form  more  distinctly  portrayed, 
than  we  find  in  some  of  the  cele- 
brated Italian  and  Flemish  mas- 
ters. In  this  preference  he  may  be 
correct;  we  leave  to  artists  and 
eannoi89eur9  to  decide  the  matter; 
but  on  this  account  to  class  Rubens, 
Bembrandt,  Titian,  and  Correggio 
together^  and  that  for  simple  repro- 
bation, is  mere  absurdity — ^a  quite 
ridiculous  instance  of  the  length  to 
which  intolerance  may  be  carried 
even  in  art.  Raphael,  Michael!  An- 
gelo,  Albert  Durer,  claim  his  almost 
exclusive  admiration.  His  own 
contemporary,  Reynolds,  meets  with 
unsparing  abuse.  ''The  noor^ 
ganised  blots  and  blurs  of  Rubens 
and  Titian  are  not  art,"  he  says; 
''nor  can  their  method  even  express 
ideas  or  imaginadons,  any  more 
than  Pope's  metaphystoal  jargon  of 
rfaynofing." 

why  Pope's  rhynaes  should  be 
accused  of  being  metapbysical  we 
cannot  pretend  to  say;  and,  in- 
deed, although  we  have  attempted 


to  convey  the  leading  idea  of  Biake's 
art-criticism,  we  may  have  mis^ 
taken  his  meaning  or  his  no-mean- 
ing. Here  is  a  passage  which  makes 
us  tremble  lest  we  have  misinter* 
preted  him,  and  which  We  will 
leave  others  to  interpret  for  them- 
selves : — 

"I  do  not  oondemn  Rubens,  Rem<- 
brandt,  or  Titian  because  they  did  not 
understand  drawing^  but  because  they 
did  not  understand  colouring:  how  long 
shall  we  be  forced  to  beat  this  into 
men's  ears  I  I  do  not  condemn  Strange 
or  Woollett  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand  drawing,  but  because  they  did 
not  understand  engraving.  I  do  not 
condemn  Pope  or  Dryden  because  they 
did  not  understand  imagination,  but 
because  they  did  not  understand  versei 
Their  colouring,  graviDg,  and  verse  can 
never  be  applied  to  art;  that  is  not 
either  colouring,  graving,  or  verse  which 
is  inappropriate  to  the  suhject  He 
who  makes  a  design  must  know  the 
effect  and  colouring  proper  to  be  put  to 
that  design,  and  will  never  take  that 
of  Rubene^  Rembrandt,  or  Titian,  to 
turn  that  which  is  soul  and  life  into  a 
mill  or  machine." 

What  is  sadder  than  even  snefa 
criticisms  as  this  is  to  observe  how 
ilKsncoess  had,  occasionally  at  least, 
disturbed  the  temper  of  the  man, 
and  embittered  him  against  other 
artists.  His  ill-success  was  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  appreciation  of 
genius  in  the  English  public,  any 
more  than  it  was  owing  to  a  want 
of  genius  in  himself.  He  had 
genius,  but  he  lacked  that  com- 
pleteness of  an  artist's  education 
which  is  requisite  to  guard  against 
blnmlers  of  many  kinds;  blunders 
which,  even  if  trivial  in  themselvea, 
may  mar  the  effect  of  an  otherwise 
excellent  design.  If  an  attitude  is 
grotesque,  or  a  figure  is  made  gro- 
tesque by  some  disproportion  in  the 
drawing,  a  smile  is  created  or  a 
disagreeable  impression  is  produce(ft 
It  is  in  vain  that  an  attentive  ex- 
amination may  disclose  singular 
merits  in  such  a  design;  the  pic- 
ture, as  a  whole,  has  failed  to  pn>-> 
dace  its  intended  effect  That  any- 
thing could  be  wanting  in  hia  edn* 
oalion  as  an  artist  is  what  BiakA 
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never  seems  to  dream  of,  and  his 
want  of  sacoess  with  the  pablic 
he,  at  tliis  tiine^  attributes  to  the 
envy  and  detraotion  of  others.  He 
says: — 

"  I  know  that  all  those  with  whom  I 
have  contended  ia  art  have  striven,  not 
to  excel,  buttos'arve  me  out  by  calum- 
ny and  the  arts  of  trading  competition. 
The  manner  in  which  my  character  has 
been  blasted  these  thirty  years,  both 
as  an  artist  and  a  man,  may  be  seen, 
particularly  iu  a  Sunday  paper,  called 
*  The  Examiner/  published  in  Beaufort 
Buildings  (we  all  know  that  editors  of 
newspapers  trouble  their  heads  very 
little  about  art  and  science,  and  that 
they  are  always  paid  ft»r  what  they  put 
in  upon  these  ungracious  subjects);  and 
the  manner  in  which  I  have  rooted  out 
the  nest  of  villains  will  be  seen  in  a 
poem  concerning  my  three  years'  her- 
culean labours  at  Felpham,  which  I 
shall  soon  publish.  Secret  calumny 
and  open  pntfessions  of  friendship  are 
common  enough  all  the  world  over,  but 
have  never  been  so  good  an  occasion  of 
poetic  imagery.  When  a  base  man 
means  to  be  your  enemy,  he  always  be- 
gins with  being  your  friend.  Flazman 
cannot  deny  that  one  of  the  very  first 
monuments  he  did  I  gratuitously  de- 
signed for  him,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  blasting  my  character  as  an  artist 
to  Macklin,  ray  employer,  as  Macklin 
told  me  at  the  time,  and  posterity  will 
know." 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  as  the  head 
and  leader  of  the' fortunate  iu  art,  he 
assails  with  especial  virulence.  His 
pictures  anger  him,  his  *  Discourses' 
drive  him  wild. 

**I  consider,'*  he  says, ''Reynolds's 
<  Discourses'  to  the  Royal  Academy  as 
the  simulation  of  the  hypocrite  who 
smiles  particularly  when  he  means  to 
betray.  His  praise  of  Raphael  is  like 
the  hysteric  smile  of  revenge ;  his 
softness  and  candour  the  hidden  trap 
and  the  poisoned  feast.  He  praises 
Michael  Angelo  for  qualities  which 
Michael  Angelo  abhorred;  and  he 
blames  Raphael  for  the  only  qualities 
which  Raphael  valued.  Whether  Rey- 
nolds knew  what  he  was  doing  is 
nothing  to  me.  The  mischief  is  the  same 
whether  a  man  does  it  ignorantly  or 
knowingly.  I  always  coDsidered  true  art 
and  true  artists  to  be  particularly  insult- 
ed  and  degraded  by  the  reputation 


of  these  ''Discourses'  as  much  as  they 
were  degraded  by  the  reputation  of 
Reynolds's  paintings;  and  that  such  a^ 
tists  as  Reynolds  are,  at  all  times,  hired 
by  Satan  for  the  depression  of  art — a 
pretence  of  art  to  destroy  art." 

We  need  hardly  say  that  it  Is 
not  only  on  subjects  of  art  that 
Blake  gave  utterance  to  wild  and 
all  but  senseless  opiuion&  Self  cul- 
tureil,  living  mnoLi  alone,  or  with 
those  who  humoured  or  believed  in 
him,  he  came  habitually  to  indulge 
himself  in  the  expression  of  every 
thought,  whatever  it  might  be,  that 
passed  through  his  mind.  The 
more  paradoxical  and  extraordinary, 
the  more  calculated  to  excite  asto- 
nishment)  the  more  likely  was  he  to 
insist  upon  it.  Fear  of  others'  opin- 
ion, or  respect  for  others*  judgments, 
he  had  none. 

Mr.  Crabb  Robinson,  who  is  in- 
trodnoed  to  us  here  as  a  gentleman 
still  among  us,  of  singularly  wide 
intercourse  with  the  distinguish- 
ed men  of  two  generations,  a 
friend  of  Wordsworth  and  of  Lamb,'^ 
paid  our  poet- artist  more  than 
one  visit,  and  jotted  down  in  his 
journal  some  recollections  of  his 
extraordinary  conversation?.  It  is 
a  testimony  to  the  reputation  which 
Blake  must  have  possessed,  at  least 
in  certain  circles,  tbat  an  intelli- 
gent gentleman  like  Mr.  Crabb  Ro- 
binson should  have  thought  it 
worth  hu  while  to  follow  patiently 
and  accurately  to  record  such  fla- 
grant absurdities  as  we  here  en- 
counter. He  kindly  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  present  biographer 
such  portions  of  his  journal  as  re- 
ferred to  Biake. 

Mr.  Orabb  Robinson  visited  Blake 
when  the  latter  was  an  old  man, 
living  at  the  time  at  Fountain 
Court,  London.  The  impression 
the  artist  personally  made  upon 
him  was  that  of  a  courteous^  oalm, 
contented  man,  bearing  his  own  lot 
of  comparative  neglect  and  poverty 
with  philosophic  composure,  imen* 
vions  of  the  more  fortunate  career 
of  others.  Let  us  hope,  thereforei 
tbat  those  angry  moods  in  which  be 
oonld  be  nqjust  and  nnohari table, 
and  of  which  we  have  such  iudia- 
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putable  testimony,  had  ceased  to 
prevail,  and  that  they  Tfrere  only 
temporary  or  accidental  gnats  of 
passion.  Mr.  Crahb  Bobinson  went 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting 
something  wild  and  extraordinary, 
and  with  a  perfect  readiness  to  ex- 
case  what  he  deemed  the  'Mdio- 
syncrasy'*  or  partial  insanity  of  a 
man  of  genins.  Bat,  apart  from 
some  dim  obsonre  &ith  in  his  own 
yisions,  we  are  nnable  to  see  in  the 
conversation  here  recorded  of  Blake 
anything  more  extraordinary  than 
gross  ignorance  and  presumption, 
and  the  aotiyity  of  a  naturally  yig- 
orons  bat  quite  undisciplined  in- 
tellect. When,  for  instance,  Mr. 
Orabb  Robinson  tempts  him  with 
tiie  spirit  or  genius  of  Socrates,  we 
see  that  tlie  visionary  follows  the 
lead,  and  goes  off  into  his  own 
peculiar  nonsense  of  spiritualism. 
Blake  smiles,  gratified  a:  the  com- 
parison between  himself  and  Socra- 
tes. "  Now  what  affinity  or  resem- 
blance/' says  our  accomplished 
conversationalist,  '*do  you  suppose 
was  there  between  the  genius  which 
inspired  S«>crates  and  vour  tpiriU 
Blake  is  fired  with  the  idea  of  re- 
sembling Socrates.  Nay,  "I  was 
Socrates  or  a  sort  of  brother,^'  he 
exclaims.  Mr.  Orabb  Robinson 
'humours  the  idea;  and  suggests  to 
him  that  an  eternity  a  parte  pott 
is  inconceivable  withoat  an  eternity 
a  parte  ante,  "To  be  sure,"  cries 
Blake.  In  an  instance,  we  say,  of 
this  kind  Blake  may  be  described 
as  the  victim  of  some  physiological 
peculiarity;  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  that  the  accomplished  man 
of  the  world  trotted  him  out^  if 
snch  phrase  is  still  current  in  the 
world,  that  is,  gently  insinuated 
his  favourito  hobbv  between  his 
legs,  so  that  he  could  not  choose  bat 
mount  and  ride  violently  forth. 
But  in  other  cases  no  excuse  of 
this  kind  can  be  preferred.  We 
simply  see  a  man  who  has  no  fear 
of  folly,  no  respect  for  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  asserting  any  ar- 
rant absurdity  that  may  occur  to  a 
vigorous  unti^ined  understanding. 
For  there  is  always,  be  it  observed. 


a  certain  energy  in  the  notisen^e  of 
Blake;  it  has  a  dash  of  originality, — 
it  never  wants  boldness. 

Mr.  Orabb  Robinson  pointed  out 
to  him  that  something  be  had  been 
asserting  would  legitimately  lead  to 
the  conclusion  ^thsX  there  is  no 
use  in  education."  Blake  was  not 
posed  at  all;  he  immediately  re< 
plied,  there  w  no  use  in  edocation* 
I  hold  it  wrong — ^it  is  the  great  sin ; 
it  is  eating  of  the  tree  of  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil.  That  was  the  fault 
of  Plato :  he  knew  of  nothing  bat  the 
virtues  and  vices.  There  is  nothing 
in  all  that  Everything  is  good  in 
God's  eyes.*'  If  everything  is  good 
one  would  think  that  education  was 
good  amongst  the  rest. 

Apropos  of  his  visions,  Mr.  0. 
Robinson  says : — 

"  His  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  spiritnal  worlds  was  very  Gonfused. 
looideo tally  Swedenborg  was  mec- 
tioned.  He  deolared  him  to  be  a  dlTine 
teacher.  He  had  done,  and  would  do, 
much  good;  yet  he  did  wrong  in  en- 
deavouring to  explain  to  the  Heason 
what  it  could  not  compreheod.  He 
seemed  to  consider — but  that  was  not 
clear — the  visions  of  Swedenborg  and 
Dante  as  of  the  same  kind.  Dante 
was  the  greater  poet.  He,  too,  was 
wrong,  in  occupying  his  mind  about 
political  objects.  Tet  this  did  not  ap- 
pear to  affect  his  estimation  of  Dante's 
genius,  or  his  opinion  of  the  truth  of 
Dante's  visioas.  Indeed,  when  he  even 
declared  Daiiie  to  be  an  ai/ieist,  it  was 
accompanied  by  expressions  of  the  high- 
est admiration." 

On  what  ground  Dante  was  called 
an  atheist  we  do  not  hear;  but  he 
was  very  liberal  with  terrible  words 
of  this  kind.  Bacon,  Locke,  and 
Newton,"  he  declares,  ''are  the 
three  great  teachers  of  atheism,  or 
Satan^s  doctrine.''  Wordsworth, 
because  of  his  great  love  of  nature, 
is  also  a  teacher  of  atheism.  Who- 
ever believes  in  Nature,"  he  says, 
disbelieves  in  God;  for  Nature 
is  the  work  of  the  devil."  Mr.  0. 
Robinson  quotes  Genesis  to  him; 
"In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
heaven  and  the  earth."   All  in  vidn. 
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This  God  was  not  Jeboyab,  bni  the 
Elobim;  and  "therenpon,"  Writes 
tbe  journah'st,  with  a  modesty  ouri- 
OQsly  introdaced,  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  Gnostics  was  repeated  with  sof- 
fieient  consistency  to  silence  one  so 
nnleamed  as  myself.*'  That  Blake 
stnmbled  on  something  of  the  same 
nonsense  as  the  Gnostics  was  like 
enough;  bat  if  there  was  any  con- 
sistent Gnosticism  in  his  talk,  it 
was  due,  we  snspect,  to  the  prompt* 
ings  of  his  well-informed  visitor. 

'^I  took  Gotzenberger  to  see 
him,"  says  our  joarnalist,  "and  he 
met  the  Masqueriers  in  my  cham- 
bers. Masqoerier  was  not  the  man 
to  meet  him.  He  could  not  humour 
B.,  nor  understand  tbe  pecnliar 
sense  in  whioh  B.  was  to  be  re- 
ceived." We  are  afraid  we  mnst 
be  pdt  in  the  same  category  as  Mas- 
qnerier,  for  the  pecnliar  sense  of 
terrible  nonsense  is  not  clear  to  as. 
We  will  not,  therefore,  proceed  far- 
ther with  these  carious  infelicities. 
Let  as  torn  to  an  altogether  differ- 
ent phase  of  the  life  and  character 
of  Blake.  Blake  called  his  own  a 
happy  life;  and  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  intimate  friends  that  in 
the  main  he  presented  tbe  aspect 
of  a  calm  contented  spirit — a  man 
always  occupied,  and  rising  often 
into  tbe  highest  regions  of  thought. 
Poverty  he  knew,  but  never  debt; 
and  he  who  knows  not  debt  knows 
not  tbe  real  stini;  of  poverty — knows 
nothing  of  its  degradation.  Hardly 
can  that  be  called  poverty  which 
leaves  a  man  in  possession  of  health 
of  body  and  independence  of  spirit. 
"Ah,**  cried  Fnseli,  who  one  day 
fonnd  Blake  over  a  scrap  of  cold 
mutton,  "this  is  why  you  can  do 
as  you  like.  Now,  I  can't  do  this." 
That  combination  which  Words- 
worth applauds  of  "plain  living 
and  high  thinking,"  fell  to  tbe  lot 
of  this  man.  Tbe  thinking  does 
not  indeed  commend  itself  to  us, 
but  still  it  was  of  that  order  which 
removes  the  thmker  from  sordid 
aims  or  passions.  One  who  knew 
biin  well  says  of  him,  "He  was 
s  man  with    a  mark;    his  aim 


sin^,  ins  path  straigbtforward, 
and  his  wants  few;  so  he  was  free, 
noble,  and  happy." 

If,  in  the  course  of  his  long 
life,  friends  dropt  ofl^  or  be  lost 
them  by  bis  occasional  irritability, 
some  new  friends  arose  at  the  time 
to  take  their  place.  Not  to  speak 
of  his  ever-constant  wife,  he  was 
fortunate  in  this,  that  poverty  bad 
never  shut  him  out  from  friendly 
oompaTHonsfaip.  If,  for  some  rea- 
son, Flaxman,  sculptor  and  Sweden- 
borgiau,  failed  him,  Yarley,  Und- 
scape-piunter  and  astrologer,  took 
his  place.  Yarley  believed  in  his 
visions,  sat  patiently  by  while  he 
drew  the  portraits  of  £dward  L 
and  William  Wallace,  wortbioB 
who  came  to  sit  for  their  pdrtraita 
in  Fountain  Court.  lu  his  turn, 
Blake  believed  in  the  astrology  of 
Varley, — a  reciprocity  of  credulity 
which  is  very  rare  amongst  adepts 
or  illuminati, .  If  his  wealthy  patron, 
Mr.  Butts,  grows  cold,  a  patron  and 
a  friend,  not  wealthy  but  generous, 
the  painter  Linnell,  takes  charge 
of  the  veteran  artist.  Linnell  lived 
at  Hampstead,  and  a  very  pleasant 
picture  closes  the  biography  of 
Blake.  We  see  him  a  freqaeot 
gaest  at  Linneirs  country  home, 
where  children  ran  out  te  meet 
him,  and  where  Mrs.  Linnell  sang* 
Scottish  songs;  and  "he  would  Bit 
by  the  pianoforte,  tears  foiling  from 
his  eyes." 

Blake  had  more  of  tbe  freedom 
than  the  pain  of  poverty.  He  lived 
through  two  generations  of  pros- 
perous artists,  earning  little,  ob- 
scurelv  indastrious,  but  indastrioos 
after  his  own  fashion.  "  They  pity 
me,"  he  would  say  of  Lawrence 
and  other  prosperous  artists  who 
condescended  to  visit  him,  "but 
'tis  they  who  are  the  Just  objecti 
of  pity:  I  possess  mv  visions  and 
peace.  Tbey  have  bartered  their 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage." 

It  remains  to  say  something  of 
those  works  he  loved  so  mnch-^f 
his  paintings  and  poems — of  that 
genius  which  has  thrown  an  inter- 
est over  so  many  ecoertricitieflw  In 
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literary  criticism  oo  one  faw,  at  all 
«?enti8,  oTer  aocuised  us  of  tioiiditj) 
DOT  do  we  affect  the  least  hesita- 
tion in  prononndDg  an  opinion 
upon  cither  prose  or  verse.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  art  pictorial 
Here  those  who  ose  the  pencil  and 
the  bmsh  judge  with  an  anthority 
to  which,  if  we  are  not  always  dis- 
posed to  how,  we  shoold  be  most 
Qowilling  to  pat  onrselyes  in  oppo- 
sitioD.  Still,  if  any  one  places  be- 
fore OS  a  design  and  tells  ns  it 
is  soblime,  and  we  feel  that  it  is 
grotesqae,  we  most  say  so— thoogh 
osly  in  a  whisper.  We  are  h«re 
presented  with  a  series  of  prints, 
illnstrations  from  the  Book  of  Job, 
as  favonrable  specimens  of  the 
genias  of  Blake,  and  genius  no 
doabt  is  discoverable  in  them;  we 
think  we  catch  the  inspiration 
here  and  there — we  see  occasional- 
ly a  sublimity  of  attitude  if  not  of 
aprmion.  But  the  |>revailing  im- 
pression more  nearly  approaches 
the  grotesque  than  the  sublime. 
We  read  the  admiration  expressed 
in  the  text  of  the  biographer  (p. 
285),  and  turn  the  page  to  look  at 
the  engraving,  and  either  the  engrav- 
uig  is  at  fault  or  we. 

"The  filth,"  thus  runs  the  text,  *'ifl 
hwmderful  den^.  Job  and  his  wife 
Btill  sit  side  bjr  ude,  the  closer  for  their 
misery,  aod  still  out  of  the  little  kft  to 
them  five  alms  to  those  poorer  than 
themseivea.  The  angels  of  their  love  and 
resignation  are  ever  with  them  on  either 
side ;  but  above,  again,  the  unseen  hea- 
ven lies  open.  There  sits  throned  that 
Almighty  figure,  filled  now  with  inex- 
}>ressiole  pity — ^almost  with  compuno- 
tion.  Around  him  his  angels  anrink 
away  in  horror,  for  now  the  fires  whieh 
elotoe  them — ^the  very  firea  of  God— are 
coniDreaaed  in  the  hand  of  Satan  into  a 
phial  for  the  devoted  head  of  Job  him- 
sell" 

We  tnm  to  this  Almighty  figure, 
we  see  a  human  form  with  a  very 
short  neck,  with  two  very  long 
arms  which  fall  passively  down  at 
each  side,  and  with  a  woe- begone 
helpless  expressioo,  which,  of  course, 
was  intended  for  oompas»on,  but 
which  looks  more  Uke  distress  and 


despondency.  Such  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Deity  might  have  been 
pardoned  in  an  artist  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  can  we  be  surprised  that 
the  contemporaries  of  Blake  turned 
displeased  away  ?  Some  hidden 
meaning,  we  presume,  which  we  do 
not  pretend  to  fathom,  is  hidden  in 
this  strange  action  of  Satan,  who 
fills  a  phial  full  -of  the  luminous  or 
fiery  atmosphere  that  snrrounds  the 
angels — a  celestial  -fiame  which 
when  poured  out  upon  Job  is  to  turn 
to  boils. 

"  The  next  again  is  the  grandest 
of  the  series^"  Eliphaa  the  Teman- 
ite  tells  how  a  spirit  passed  before 
his  faoe.  We  see  £liphaz  silting 
upright  in  bed,  wifch  hair  standing 
on  end,  but  the  grandeur  of  the 
design  does  not  reveal  itself  to  osb 
There  is  but  one  print  in  the  series 
in  which  the  figure  of  Job  is  really 
impressive  (that  which  illnstratee 
the  text,  "And  mv  servant  Job 
shall  pray  for  you  as  to  the 
friends  or  counsellors  of  Job,  they 
seem  to  be  universally  and  pur- 
posely g^ven  over  to  our  con- 
tempt 

But,  notwithstanding  that  there 
is  hardly  one  print  in  the  series 
which  pleases  as  a  whole,  there  is 
hardly  one  in  the  series  which  does 
not  speak  in  some  part  or  other  of 
bold  and  original  invention.  In  our 
apprehension  it  is  not  sublimity, 
it  is  grace  and  tenderness,  which 
Blake  was  most  capable  of  express- 
ing. We  are  soon  satisfied  with 
his  ^  Inventions  to  the  Book  of  Job^' 
but  we  find  ourselves  toroing  again 
and  again  to  other  sketobee— it 
may  be  an  angelic  figure  or  a  kneel- 
ing child  or  reclining  shepherd. 
Foseli^s  remark,  that  Blakes  de- 
signs were  "good  to  steal  fh)m,'* 
seems  to  ns  to  express  faithfully 
their  kind  of  excellence ;  here  and 
there  a  grand  conception  or  a  grace- 
ful figure,  which  the  most  accom- 
plished artist  mfght  have  been 
proud  of,  and  which,  if  too  consci- 
entious to  appropriate,  he  will,  at  all 
events,  study  with  delight. 

Of  his  poetry  something  of  the 
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same  kind  migbt  he  aaid.  Here 
and  there  we  iind  a  few  verses  of 
singular  originality,  and  some  efadrt 
poems  which  have  become  general 
favoarites.  Bat  when  these  have 
been  seized  on  and  collected,  there 
is  left  a  lar^re  residae  simply  nnin- 
telligible.  What  became  of  that 
^Mmmense  poem"  we  heard  of,  and 
which  was  composed  without  the 
least  effort,  we  do  not  know.  Sach 
specimens  as  we  have  here  of  his 
more  ambitions  efforts,  or  his  more 
mystical  strains,  woald  not  prompt  us 
to  mnke  any  inquiries  after  it. 

^The  Tiger  and  the  Lamb,'  and 
two  or  three  other  short  poems,  re 
markable  for  their  pathos  and  true 
Bimpltcity,  are  so  well  known  that 
we  have  no  excuse  for  quoting  them 
at  prest^nt  Blake  took  the  sweeper, 
^^a  HtJt'e  black  thing  among  the 
snow,"  especially  under  his  kindly 
protection,  and  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant to  think  that  his  verse  may 
have  had  some  influence  in  mitigat- 
ing the  lot  of  those  little  unfortu- 
nates. The  'Songs  of  Innocence,' 
and  the  *  Songs  of  Experience,'  which 
he  published  early  •  in  his  career, 
and  in  a  most  curious  and  original 
fashion,  contain  almost  all  that  has 
given  to  Blake  the  title  of  poet 
And  it  would  be  still  possible  to 
make  extracts  from  them  whidi 
would  be  both  new  and  interesting 
to  the  generality  of  readers. 

^e  must  not  omit  to  quote  from 
Mr.  Gilchrist  the  account  he  gives  us 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  songs 
and  their  illustrations  were  printed  or 
executed 

**  The  method  to  which  Blake  hence- 
forth coDBistently  adhered  for  multiply- 
ing his  works  was  quite  an  original  one. 
It  coDsiBted  in  a  species  of  engraving  in 
relief  both  words  and  designs.  The 
verse  was  written,  and  the  designs  and 
marginal  embellishments  outlined  on 
the  copper  with  an  impervious  liquid, 
probably  the  ordinary  stopping-out 
varnish  of  engravers.  Then  all  the 
white  part  in  Ughts — the  remainder  of 
the  plate,  that  is — were  eaten  away 
with  aquafortis  or  other  acid,  so  that 
the  outline  of  letter  and  design  was 
left  prominent  as  in  stereutype.  From 


these  plates  he  piiiiied  off  in  any  tut— 
yellow,  brown,  blue — ^required  to  be  tbe 
prevailing  or  ground  colour  in  his  f«e- 
si  miles ;  red  he  u«ed  for  the  letterpren. 
The  page  was  then  coloured  up  by  band 
in  imitation  of  the  original  drawing, 
with  more  or  less  variety  of  detail  in 
the  local  huea 

"  He  taught  Mrs.  Blake  to  toke  off  the 
impressions  with  care  and  delicacy, 
which  such  plates  signally  needed,  and 
also  to  help  in  tinting  them  from  his 
drawings  with  right  artistic  feeling; 
in  all  which  tasks  she,  to  her  honour, 
much  delighted.  The  siae  of  the  plate 
was  small,  fur  the  sake  of  economisiog 
coppei^— something  under  five  inches  by 
three.  The  number  of  engraved  pages 
in  the  '  Songs  of  Innocence'  alone  was 
twenty-seven.  They  were  done  up  in 
boards  by  Mra  Blake's  hand,  forming  a 
small  octavo ;  so  that  the  poet  and  his 
wife  did  everything  in  making  the 
book — writing,  designing,  printing,  en- 
graving— everything  except  manufae- 
turing  the  paper ;  the  very  inkorooloor 
they  did  maka  Never  before^  surely, 
was  a  man  so  literally  the  author  of  his 
own  book." 

The  prints  we  have  here  from 
the  'Sjngs  of  Innocence'  and  the 
*  Songs  of  Experience,*  present  the 
same  appearance  as^  Blake's  copy 
before  it  had  been  coloured.  How 
much  of  the  effect  of  expression  was 
left  to  be  given  in  the  colouring  we 
cannot  say,  not  having  seen  the  ori- 

final.   Such  as  they  are  here,  we 
nd  ourselves  looking  over  them  with 
an  increasing  pleasure. 

The  few  poems  of  Blake  that  are 
well  known  are  not  those  on  which 
any  peculiaritv  of  philosophic  or 
religious  thought  is  noticeable.  The 
following  perhaps  is  a  good  sped- 
men  of  this  class.  Probably  it 
will  receive  different  interpretations 
from  different  readers.  Some,  per- 
haps, may  find  in  it  a  meaning  more 
profound  than  consoUtory : — 

THB  DIVnrB  IMAOK.  ' 

"  To  mercy,  pitj.  peace,  and  lora^ 
All  pray  In  their  distress, 
And  to  these  virtues  of  delight 
Ketorn  their  thankful  newt. 

For  mercy,  pity,  peace,  and  lovsi 

Is  God  unr  It  stiier  dear; 
And  mercy,  pity,  peace,  and  love 

Is  Boan,  His  child  and  caia 
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For  merey  Iim  a  hnmui  besrt, 

Pity  a  humitn  face, 
And  love  the  boman  fona  dlvliMy 

And  peace  the  human  dreea. 

Then  every  man  of  every  clime, 

That  prays  in  hla  distress. 
Praya  to  the  hnman  form  divine, 

Love,  mercy,  pity,  peace. 

And  all  most  love  the  hnman  form 

In  Heathen,  Tnrk,  or  Jew ; 
Where  mercy,  love,  and  pity  dwell, 

There  God  la  dweUing  too/* 

Here  is  another  whioh  is  of  a  bold 
and  tbongbtfnl  charaoter : — 

TEC  URUB  BOT  LOST. 

■* '  Honght  loves  another  as  itself 
Nor  venerates  another  so, 
Hor  ia  it  possible  to  i  bought 
A  greater  than  itself  to  know. 

^And,  flither,  how  oa'*  I  love  yoa 

Or  aoy  of  my  brothers  more  f 
I  love  yon  If  he  the  little  bird 

That  picks  np  cmmba  around  the  door.* 

The  prleat  sat  by  and  beanl  the  child ; 

In  tremhliitg  a«al  he  seized  bis  hair, 
He  led  him  by  his  little  coat. 

And  ail  admired  the  priestly  care. 

And  standing  on  the  altar  high, 
*Lo  I  what  a  fiend  ii  here,*  said  he ; 

*0ne  who  sets  reason  op  for  indge 
Of  oar  most  holy  mystery.^ 

Tlie  weepinc  child  conld  not  be  beard,  ^ 
And  weeping  parents  wept  in  vain ; 


They  stripped  him  to  his  little  shirt, 
And  bound  him  In  an  iron  chain, 

'  •  And  burned  him  in  a  holy  place. 

Where  many  had  been  burned  before; 
The  weeping  parents  wept  in  vain  — 
Are  such  things  done  on  Albion's  shore  T* 

Many  single  stanzas  might  be 
collected  from  other  poems,  whfcb, 
in  their  entirety,  it  would  be  tedioas 
to  qaote — stanzas  distinguished  s  >rae- 
times  by  a  tender  feeling,  sometimes 
by  a  hardihood  of  thought.  As  we 
have  already  remarked,  he  is  very 
watchful  over  the  heresy  of  others — 
barks  with  a  most  needless  ferocity 
at  any  footstep  which  he  thinks  is 
treading  on  forbidden  groond,  bat 
permits  an  unfettered  licence  to  him- 
self. On  this  point,  however,  we 
are  not  abont  to  raise  any  quarrel 
with  B'ake.  He  wa<}  a  good  man,  and 
had  some  of  the  elements  of  greatness 
in  him.  He  is  better  deserving,  per- 
haps, of  being  held  in  memory  t'»an 
some  others  of  World-wide  reputation. 
We  have  occupied  all  the  space  we 
could  devote  to  the  subject,  or  we 
should  havefelt  a  pleasure  in  gleaning 
still  further  amongst  his  poetical  frag- 
ments. 
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MISS  MARJORIBAKKB. — FART  II. 
OHAFTEB  y. 

Miss  Marjoriba29K8  did  not  bad  not  the  least  Intention  of  being 
leave  the  contralto  any  time  to  re-  .civil,  I  did  not  recognise  yon  in  the 
cover  from  her  snrprise ;  she  went  least. 

np  to  her  direct  where  she  stood,  "Yes,  I  remember  yon  were  al- 
with  her  song  arrested  on  her  lipsf^  ways  shortsighted  a  little,*'  said 
as  she  had  arisen  hastily  ^m  the  Miss  Maijoribaoks,  calmly.  "I 
piano.  ^^Is  it  Bose?*'  aaid  Lacilla,  shonld  so  like  if  we  coold  try  a 
going  forward  with  the  most  eager  daet  I  have  been  having  les- 
eordiatity,  and  holding  out  both  sons  in  Italy,  yon  know,  and  I  am 
her  hands;  though,  to  be  sore,  she  sure  I  conkl  give  yon  a  few  hints, 
knew  very  well  it  was  not  Rose,  I  always  like,  when  I  can,  to  be  of 
who  was  about  half  the  height  of  use.  Tell  me  what  songs  yon  have 
the  singer^  and  was  known  to  every-  that  we  coald  sing  together.  Yon 
body  Id  Mount  Pleasant  to  be  utterly  know,  my  dear,  it  is  not  as  if  I  was 
innocent  of  a  voice.  asking  you  for  mere  amusement  to 

"  No,"  said  Miss  Lake,  who  myself ;  my  grand  object  in  life  is  to 
was  much  astonished  and  startled  be  a  comfort  to  papa—'* 
and  offended,  «td  was  unfortunate-  "Do  you  mean  Dr.  .Maijori- 
ly  rather  her  custom.  She  was  a  banks?"  said  the  uncivil  Barbara, 
^ouog  woman  without  any  of  those  "  I  am  sure  he  does  not  care  io  the 
instincts  of  politeness  which  make  least  for  music   I  think  you  mast  be 

some  people  pleasant  in  spite  of  making  a  mistake  

themselves;  and  she  added  nothing  "Oh  no,*'  said  Luoilla,  never 
to  soften  this  abrupt  negative,  but  make  mistakes.  I  don*t  mean  to 
drew  her  hands  away  from  the  sing  tohxm^  you  know ;  but  yoo  are 
stranger  and  stood  bolt  upright,  look-  just  the  very  person  I  wanted.  As 
ing  at  her,  with  a  burning  blush,  for  the  ridiculoas  idea  some  people 
caused  by  temper  much  more  than  by  have  that  nobody  can  be  called  cJn 
embarrassment,  on  her  face.  who  does  not  live  in  Grange  Lane, 

"Then,"  said  Lucilla,  dropping  I  assare  you  I  mean  to  make  an 
lightly  into  the  most  cr^mfortable  end  of  that.  Of  course  I  cannot 
chair  she  could  get  sight  of  in  the  commence  just  all  in  a  momenta 
bare  little  parlour,  "it  is  Barbara  But  it  would  alwavs  be  an  advan- 
— and  that  is  a  great  deal  better;  tage  to  practise  a  little  together.  I 
Rose  is  a  good  little  thing,  but —  like  to  know  exactly  how  far  one 
she  is  different,  you  know.  It  is  so  can  calculate  upon  everybody  ;  then 
odd  y^u  should  not  remember  me ;  one  can  tell,  without  fear  of  breaking 
I  thought  everybody  knew  me  in  down,  jast  what  one  may  venture 
Carlingford.    You   know   I   have  to  do." 

been  a  long  time  away,  and  now  I  "I  don't  understand  in  the  least,** 
have  come  home  for  good.  Your  said  Barbara,  whose  pride  was  up  in 
voice  is  jast  the  very  thing  to  go  arms.  "Periiaps  you  think  I  am  a 
with  mine :  was  it  not  a  lucky  thing  professional  singer?*' 
that  I  should  have  passed  just  at  "My  dear,  a  professional  singer 
the  right  moment?  I  don^t  know  spoils  everything,'  said  Miss  Mar- 
how  it  is,  bat  somehow  these  lucky  jorlbanks ;  "  it  changes  the  oharac- 
chances  always  happen  to  me.  I  ter  of  an  evening  altogether.  There 
am  Lucilla  Marjoribanks,  you  are  so  few  people  who  anderstand 
know."  that.     When  you  have  professional 

"  Indeed  I"   said   Barbara,   who   singers,  you  have  to  give  yourself  up 
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to  masic ;  and  that  is  not  my  view 
in  the  least.  My  great  aim,  as  all 
my  friends  are  aware,  is  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  dear  papa." 

"  I  wish  yoa  would  not  talk  in  rid- 
dles/* said  Lncilla^s  amazed  and  in- 
dignaDt  companion,  in  her  round  rich 
contralto.  I  suppose  you  really  are 
^'ss  Maijoribanks.  I  bave  always 
beard  that  Miss  Marjoribanks  was  a 
Kttle  

"There!"    said   Lucilla,  trium- 
phantly ;     really  it  is  almost  like 
a  recitativo  to  near  you  speak.  I 
am  80  glad.     What  nave  you  got 
there?    Ob,  to  be  sure,  it's  that 
dnet  out  of  the  Trovatore.  Do 
let  us  try  it ;  there  is  nobody  here, 
and  everything  is  so  convenient — 
and  you  know  it  would  never  do  to 
risk  a  breakdown.    Will  you  play 
the  accompaniment,  or  shall  I  ? 
said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  taking  ofl 
her  gloves.    As  for  the  drawing- 
master's  daughter,  she  stood  aghast, 
h&i  in  such  sudden  bewilderment 
and  perplexity  that  she  could  find 
DO  words  to  reply.   She  wab  not  in 
the  least  amiable  or  yielding  by 
nature  ;  but  Lucilla  took  it  so  much 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  Barbara 
oonld  not  find  a  word  to  say ;  and 
before  she  could  be  sure  that  it  was 
real,  Miss  Maijoribanks  had  seated 
herself  at  the  piano.    Barbara  was 
80  obstinate  that  she  would  not  sing 
the  first  parr,  which  ouglit  to  have 
been  hers;  but  she  was  not  c'ever 
enough  for  her  antagonist  Lucilla 
sang  tier  part  by  herself  gallantly; 
and  when  it  came  to  Barbara's  turn 
the  second  time,  Miss  Marjoribauks 
essayed  the  second  in  a  false  voice, 
which  drove  the  contralto  ofi  her 
guard ;    and  then  the  maguificent 
Yolome    of   sound    flowed  forth, 
grand  enough  to  have  filled  Lucilla 
with  envy  if  she  bad  not  been  sus- 
tained by  that  sublime  confidence 
in  herself  which  is  the  first  neces- 
^ty  to  a  woman  with  a  mission. 
She  paused  a  moment  in  the  accom- 
paniment  to  clap  her  hands  after 
that  strophe  was  accomplished,  and 
then  resumed  with  energy.  For, 
to  be  sore,  she  knew  by  instinct 

TOL.  XOTIL  T 


what  sort  of  clay  tiie  people  were 
made  of  by  whom  she  had  to  work, 
and  gave  them  their  reward  with  that 
liberality  and  discrimination  which 
is  the. glory  of  enlightened  despot- 
ism. Miss  Maijoribanks  was  natu- 
rally elated  when  she  had  performed 
this  important  and  successful  totar. 
She  got  up  from  the  piano,  and 
closed  it  in  her  open,  imperial 
way.  "I  do  not  want  to  tire  you, 
you  ^now,"  she  said ;  that  will 
do  for  to-day.  I  told  you  your  voice 
was  the  very  thing  to  go  with  mine. 
Give  my  love  to  Rose  when  she 
comes  in,  but  don*t  bring  her  with 
yon  when  you  come  to  me.  She 
is  a  good  little  thing — bui  then  she 
is  different,  you  know,"  said  the 
bland  Lucilla;  and  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  her  captive  graci- 
ously, and  gathered  up  her  parasol, 
which  she  had  left  on  her  chair. 
Barbara  Lake  let  her  visitor  go 
afler  this,  with  a  sense  that  she  had 
fallen  asleep,  and  had  dreamt  it  all ; 
but,  after  all,  there  was  something 
in  the  visit  which  was  not  disagree- 
able when  she  came  to  think  it  over. 
The  drawing- master  was  poor,  and 
he  had  a  quantity  of  children,  as 
was  natural,  and  Barbara  had  never 
forgiven  her  , mother  for  dying  just 
at  the  moment  when  she  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  a  little  of  what 
she  called  the  world.  At  that  time 
Mr.  Lake  and  his  jK)rtfolio  of  draw- 
ings were  asked  out  frequently  to 
tea ;  and  when  he  had  pupils  in  the 
family,  some  kind  people  asked  him 
to  bring  one  of  his  daughters  with 
him — so  that  Barbara,  who  was  am- 
bitious, had  beheld  herself  for  a 
month  or  two  almost  on  the  thresh- 
old of  Grange  Lane.  And  it  was  at 
this  moment  of  all  others,  just  at 
the  same  time  as  Mrs.  Maijoribanks 
finished  her  pale  career,  that  poor 
Mrs.  Lake  thought  fit  to  die,  to 
the  injury  of  her  daughter's  pros- 
pects and  the  destruction  of  her 
hopes.  Naturally  Barbara  had 
never  qpite  forgiven  that  injury. 
It  was  this  sense  of  having  been 
ill-used  which  made  her  so  reso- 
lute about  sending  Bose  to  Mount 
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Pleasant,  tbongh  the  poor  little  girl 
^id  not  in  the  least  want  to  go,  and 
waa  very  happy  helping  her  papa 
at  the  School  of  Dfesign.  But  Bar- 
bara saw  no  reason  why  Bose 
should  be  happy,  while  she  herself 
had  to  resign  her  inclinations  and 
look  after  a  set  of  odions  children. 
To  be  sure,  it  was  a  little  hard  upon 
a  yonng  woman  of  a  proper  ambi- 
tion, who  knew  she  was  handsome, 
to  fall  back  into  honsekeeping.  and 
consent  to  remain  unseen  ana  nn- 
heard ;  for  Barbara  was  also  aware 
that  she  had  a  remarkable  voice. 
In  these  circnmstances  it  may  be 
imagined  that,  after  the  first  move- 
ment of  a  passionate  temper  was 
over,  when  ishe  had  taken  breath, 
and  had  time  to  consider  this  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  visit,  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  and  interest  penetrated 
into  the  bosom  of  the  gloomy  girl. 
She  was  two  years  older  than  Miss 
Haijoribanks,  and  as  different  in 
style"  as  she  was  in  voice.  She 
was  not  stout  as  jet,  though  it  is 
the  nature  of  a  contralto  to  be 
stout;  but  she  was  tall,  with  all 
due  opportunity  for  that  develop- 
ment which  might  come  later.  And 
then  Barbara  possessed  a  kind  of 
beauty,  the  beauty  of  a  passionate 
and  somewhat  sullen  brunette,  dark 
and  glowing,  with  straight  black 
eyebrows,  very  dark  and  very 
straight,  which  gave  oddly  enongh 
a  suggestion  of  oblique  vision  to  her 
eyes;  but  her  eyes  were  not  in  the 
least  oblique,  and  looked  at  you 
straight  from  under  that  black  line 
of  shadow  with  no  doubtful  ex- 
pression. She  was  shy  in  a  kind 
of  way,  as  was  natural  to  a  young 
woman  who  had  never  seen  any 
society,  and  felt  herself,  on  the 
whole,  injured  and  unappreciated. 
But  no  two  things  could  be  more  dif- 
ferent than  this  shyness  which  made 
Barbara  look  yon  straight  in  the 
face  with  a  kind  of  soared  defiance, 
and  the  sweet  shyness  that  pleaded 
for  kind  .treatment  in  t^e  soft 
eyes  of  little  Rose,  who  was  plain, 
and  had  the  oddest  longing  to  make 
people  comfortable,  and  please  them 


In  her  way,  which,  to  be  sure,  i^iu 
not  always  snccessnil.  Barbara  sat 
down  on  the  stool  before  the  piano, 
which  Miss  Maijoribanks  had  been 
so  obliging  as  to  dose,  and  thonght 
it  all  over  with  growing  excitement 
No  doubt  it  was  a  little  puzzling  to 
make  out  how  iJbe  discovery  of  a 
fine  contralto,  and  the  possibility  of 
^tting  up  unlimited  duets,  could 
forther  Lucilla  in  the  great  aim  of 
her  life,  which  was  to  be  a  comfort 
to  her  dear  papa.  But  Barbara 
Was  like  a  young  soldier  of  fortune, 
ready  to  take  a  great  deal  for 
granted,  and  to  swaHow  much  that 
was  mysterious  in  the  programme 
of  the  adventurous  general  who 
might  lead  her  on  to  glory.  In 
half  an  hour  her  dreams  bad  gone 
so  far  that  she  saw  hetself  receiv- 
ing in  Miss  Maijoribank&'s  draw- 
ing-room the  homage  not  only 
of  Grange  Lane,  but  even  of  the 
county  families  who  would  be  at- 
tracted by  rumours  of  her  wonder- 
ful performance;  and  Barbara  was, 
to  her  own  Oonsciousness,  walking 
up  the  middle  aisle  of  Carlingford 
Church  in  a  veil  of  real  BrusseU, 
before  little  Mr.  Lake  came  in, 
hungry  and  good-tempered,  ttom 
his  round.  To  be  sore,  she  had 
not  concluded  who  was  to  be  the 
bridegroom;  bnt  that  was  one  of 
those  matters  of  detail  which  could 
not  be  precisely  concluded  on  till  the 
time. 

Such  was  the  immediate  result^ 
so  fbr  as  this  secondary  personage 
was  concerned,  of  Lucilla's  masterly 
impromptu;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  tliat  the  accomplished  warrior, 
who  had  her  wits  always  about  her, 
and  had  made,  while  engaged  in  a 
simple  reconnoissance,  so  brilliant 
and  successful  a  capture,  withdrew 
ttom  the  scene  still  more  entirely 
satisfied  with  herselt  Nothing, 
indeed,  could  have  come  more  op- 
portunely for  Lucilla,  who  pos- 
sessed in  perfection  that  faculty  of 
throwing  herself  into  the  fhtnre, 
and  anticipating  the  difficulties 
of  a  position,  which  is  so  valuable 
to  all  who  aspire  to  be  leaders  of 
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mankind.   With  a  pradenoe  which 
Dr.  Haijoribanks  himself  wonld  have 
ac^owledged  to  he  remarkable  in 
a  person  of  her  age  and  sex/'  La- 
dlla  bad  already  foreseen  that  to 
amuse  her  goests  entirely  in  her 
owa  person,  woold  bo  at  once  im- 
pnctioable  and  ^'bad  style.'^  The 
first  oljection  nuAht  have  been  got 
orer,  for  Miss  iHa^oribanks  had  a 
soul  above  tl^e  ordinary  limits  of 
possibility,  but  the  second  was  un- 
answerable.   This  discovery,  how- 
erer.  satisfied  all   the  necessities 
of  tne  position.  Lnoilla,  who  was 
Bberal,  as  genins  onght  always  to 
be,  was  perfectly  willing  that  all 
tbe  voong   l^ies  in  Oarlingford 
should  sing  their  little  songs  while 
stie  was  entertaining  her  gaests; 
and  then   at  the  right  moment, 
when  W  raling  mind  saw  it  was 
neoeesary,  woold  oocar  the  daet — 
the  one  daet  which  woald  be  the 
fnai  featare  of  the  evening*  Thas 
It   win    bo    seen    that  another 
quality  of  tbe  highest  order  de- 
veloped itself  daring  Miss  Magori- 
banks's  deliberations;   for,  to  tell 
the  troih,  she  set  a  good  deal  of 
store  by  her  voice,  and  had  been 
osed  to  applaase,  and  had  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  indivldaal  sac- 
cess.  This,  however,  she  was  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  for  the  enhanced 
and  magnificent  effect  which  ■  she 
felt  coald  be  produced  by  the  com- 
bination tf  Uie  two  voices;  and 
the  sacrifice  was  one  which  a  weaker 
woman  would  have  been  incapable 
of  making.    She  went  home  past 
Salem  Ohapel  bj  the  little  lane 
which  makes  a  hue  of  commanicar 
tion  between  the  end  of  Grove 
Street  and  the  beginning  of  Ghrange 
Lane,  with  a  sentiment  of  satisfac- 
tion worthy  the  greatness  of  her 
mission.     Dr.  Maijoribanks  never 
came  home  to  lunch,  and  indeed 
bad  a  contempt  for  that  feminine 
hidol^nce ;  which,  to  be  sure,  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
about  tliat  time  in  the  day  the  Doc- 
tor very  often  found  himself  to  be 
passing  close  by  one  or  othej*  of  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood  which 


had  a  reputation  for  good  sherry  or 
madeira^  such  as  erists  no  more. 
Lucilla,  accordinglv,  had  her  lunch 
•lone,  served  to  her  with  respect- 
ful care  by  Nancy,  who  was  still 
ander  the  impression  of  the  inter- 
view of  the  morning;  and  it  oc- 
curred to  Miss  Marjoribanks,  as  she 
sat  at  table  alone,  that  this  was 
an  opportunity  too  valuabb  to  be 
left  unimproved;  for,  to  be  sure, 
there  are  few  things  more  pleasant 
than  a  littie  impromptu  luncheon- 
party,  where  everybody  cornea  with- 
out beiog  expected,  fresh  from  the 
oatside  world,  and  ready  to  tell  all 
that  is  going  on;  though;,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  a  little  doubtful 
how  it  might  work  in  Carlingford, 
where  the  men  had  generally  some* 
thing  to  do,  and  where  the  married 
ladies  took  their  luncheon  when 
the  children  had  their  dinner,  and 
presided  at  the  nursery  meal.  And 
as  for  a  party  of  yoong  ladies,  even 
supposing  they  had  the  courage  to 
come,  with  no  more  solid  admixture 
of  the  more  im[x>rtant  members  of 
society,  Lucilla,  to  tell  the  truth, 
had  no  particular  taste  for  that. 
Miss  Marjoribanks  refiected  as  Hhe 
ate  —  and  indeed,  thanks  to  her 
perfect  health  and  her  agreeable 
morning  walk,  Lucilla  bad  a  very 
pretty  appetite,  end  enjoyed  her 
meal  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  most  satisfactory  to  her  many 
friends— that  it  must  be  by  way  of 
making  his  visit,  whiph  was  aggra- 
vating under  all  circuinNtances,  more 
aggravating  still,  that  Tom  Marjori- 
banks had  decided  to  come  now,  of 
all  times  in  the  world.  ^4f  he  had 
waited  till  things  were  organised, 
he  might  have  been  of  a  little  u^e," 
Lucilla  said  to  herself;  ''tor  at 
least  he  could  have  brought  some 
of  the  men  th^it  come  on  clroai^ 
and  that  would  have  made  a  little 
novelty ;  but,  of  course,  just  now 
it  would  never  d(»  to  make  a  rush 
at  people,  uud  invito  tiiem  all  at 
once."  After  a  m,»fnttrit*s  con-iider- 
ation,  however,  Mi^?*  Marjoribdiika, 
with  her  asiml  ciiu^lour,  rcdeoted 
that  it  was  not  in  Lxn  Mtirjori- 
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bankB^s  power  to  change  the  time 
of  the  Cfarllngford  asdzes,  and  that, 
acoordinglj,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed 
in  this  particalar  at  least.  '^Of 
conrse  it  is  not  his  fanlt,*^  she 
added,  to  herself.  bnt  it  is  aston- 
ishing how  things  happen  with 
some  men  always  at  the  wrong 
moment;  and  it  is  so  like  Tom.^ 
These  reflections  were  interrupted 
by  the  arrival  of  visitors,  whom 
Miss  Maijoribanks  received  with 
her  nsnal  grace.  The  first  was  old 
Mrs.  Chiley,  who  kissed  Lnoilla, 
and  wanted  to  know  how  she  bad 
enjoyed  herself  on  the  Continent, 
and  if  she  had  brought  many  pretty 
things  home.  My  dear,  yoa  have 
grown  ever  so  mnoh  since  the  last 
time  I  saw  you,^  the  old  lady  said 
in  her  grandmotherly  way,  '^and 
stent  wi&  it,  which  is  such  a  com- 
fort with  a  tall  girl ;  and  then  yonr 
poor  dear  mamma  was  so  delicate. 
I  have  always  been  a  little  anxious 
abont  yon  on  that  account,  Lncilla; 
bnt  I  am  so  glad,  my  dear,  to  see  you 
looking  so  strong." 

'<Dear  Mrs.  Ohiley,**  said  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  who  perhaps  in  her 
heart  was  not  quite  so  gratified  by 
this  compliment  as  the  old  lady 
intended,  *^  the  great  aim  of  my 
life  is  to  be  a  comfort  to  dear 
papa." 

Mr?..  Ohiley  was  very  much  moved 
by  this  filial  piety,  and  she  told 
Lncilla  that  story  about  the  Oolo- 
nel's  niece,  Susan,  who  was  such  a 
good  daughter,  and  had  refused 
^ree  excellent  oflfers,  to  devote  her- 
self to  her  father  and  mother,  with 
which  the  public  in  Gkange  Lane 
were  tolerably  acquainted.  ''And 
one  of  them  was  a  baronet,  my 
dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ohiley.  Miss 
Maijoribanks  did  not  make  any 
decided  response,  for  she  felt  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  commit 
herself  to  such  a  height  of  self- 
abnegation  as  that;  bnt  the  old 
lady  was  quite  pleased  to  hear  of 
her  travels  and  adventures  instead; 
and  staved  so  long  that  Mrs.  Cen- 
tum and  Mrs.  Woodbum,  who  hap- 
pened to  arrive  at  the  same  mo- 


ment, found  her  still  there.  Mrs, 
Ohiley  was  a  little  afraid  of  Mrs. 
Woodbum,  and  she  took  her  leave 
hastily,  with  another  kiss;  and 
Lncilla  found  herself  face  to  lace 
with  the  only  two  women  who 
could  attempt  a  rival  enterprise  to 
her  own  in  Oarlingford.  As  for 
Mrs.  Woodbum,  she  had  settled  her- 
self in  an  easy-chair  by  the  fire, 
and  was  folly  prepared  to  take  notes: 
To  be  snre,  Lncilla  was  the  very 
person  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  arts; 
for  that  confidence  in  herself  which, 
in  one  point  of  view,  rave  grandeur 
to  the  eharacter  of  Miss  Maijori- 
banks, gave  her  also  a  oertain 
naiceti  and  openneM  which  the 
most  simple  rustic  could  not  have 
surpassed. 

am  sure  by  her  fooe  the  has 
been  teUing  you  about  my  niece 
Busan,"  said  the  mimic,  assuming 
Mrs.  Ohiley's  tone,  and  almoet  bar 
appearance,  for  the  moment,  ^and 
that  one  of  them  was  a  baronet,  my 
dear.  I  always  know  firom  her 
looks  what  she  has  been  saying; 
and  'the  Oolonel  was  much  as  usual, 
but  suffering  a  little  from  the  oold, 
as  he  always  does  in  this  climate.' 
She  must  l>e  a  good  soul,  for  she  al- 
ways has  her  fiivourite  little  speeches 
wntten  in  her  face.'' 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  said 
lOss  Maijoribanks,  who  folt  it  was 
her  dnty  to  make  an  example; 

there  has  always  been  one  thing 
remarked  of  me  all  my  life,  that  1 
never  have  had  a  great  sense  of  hum- 
our. I  know  it  is  singular,  bnt  when 
one  has  a  defect,  it  is  always  so 
much  better  to  confess  it.  I  uways 
get  on  very  well  with  anything  else, 
but  I  never  had  any  sense  of  hum- 
our, you  know;  and  I  am  very  fond 
of  Mrs.  Ohiley.  She  has  always 
had  a  fancy  for  me  firom  the  time  I 
was  bom^  and  she  has  such  nice 
manners.  But  then,  it  is  so  odd  I 
should  have  no  sense  of  humour," 
said  Ludlla,  addressing  herself  to 
Mrs.  Centum,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  sofa  by  her.  '*  Don*t  you  think 
it  is  veiy  oddf' 

I  am  snre  it  is  vwy  nice^**  sai^ 
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Mn.  Oentom.  bate  people  that 
laagh  at  everything.  I  don't  see 
sraeh  to  langh  at  myself.  I  am  sore, 
in  this  distracting  world;  any  one 
who  has  a  lot  of  children  and  ser- 
TsntB  like  me  to  look  after,  finds 
very  little  to  langh  af  And  she 
Beized  the  opportunity  to  enter  np- 
OD  domestic  <:ircamstanoe6.  Mrs. 
Woodburn  did  not  answer  a  word. 
She  made  a  knost  dashing  morder- 
OOB  sketch  of  LnoilUi,  but  that  did 
the  fntare  rnler  of  Oarlingford  very 
little  harm ;  and  then,  by  the  ^en- 


ing,  it  was  known  through  all  Grange 
Lane  that  Miss  Maijoribanks  had 
snubbed  the  carioatorist  who  kept  all 
the  good  people  in  terror  of  their 
lives.  Snubbed  Ler  absolutely,  and 
took  the  words  out  of  her  very 
moatfa,  was  the  report  that  flew 
through  Grange  Lane :  and  it  may  be 
imagined  how  Luoilla^s  prestige  rose 
in  oonseqaencd,  and  how  much  peo- 
ple began  to  expect  of  Miss  Maijori- 
banks, who  had  performed  such  a 
feat  ahnost  on  the  first  day  of  her 
return  home. 


CHAFTBB  TI. 


Tom  Maiioribanks  arrived  that 
nighty  according  to  the  Doctor's  ex- 
pectation.   He  arrived,  with  that 
curious  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
drcumstances   which  characterised 
the  young  man,  at  an  hour  which 
put  Nanc^  entirely  out,  and  upset 
the  eqoanimity  of  the  kitchen  for 
twenty-four  hours  at   least  He 
eame,  if  any  one  can  conceive  of 
such  an  instance  of  carelessness, 
by  the  nine  o'clock  train,  just  as 
they  had  finished  putting  to  rights 
down-stairs.    After  this,  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's  conclusion,  that  the  fact 
of  the  Oarlingford  assizes  occurring 
a  day  or  two  after  her  arrival,  when 
as  yet  she  was  not  fully  prepared 
to  take  advantage  of  tbem,  was  ao 
like  Tom,  may  be  partially  undei^ 
stood.    And  of  course  he  was  fhri- 
oosly  hungry,  and  could  have  man- 
aged perfectly  to  be  in  time  for  din- 
ner if  he  had  not  missed  the  train 
at  Didoot  Junction,  by  some  won- 
derful blander  of  the  railway  peo- 
ple, which  never  could  have  occur- 
red but  for  his  unlucky  presence 
among    the    passengers.  Ludlla 
took  Thomas  apart,  and  sent  him 
down-stairs  with  the  most  concili- 
atory message^    ^^Tell  Nancy  not 
to  put  herself  about,  but  to  send 
up  something  cold — the  cold  pie, 
or  anything  she  can  find  handy. 
Tell  her  I  am  so  vexed,  but  it  is 
just  like  Mr.  Tom;  and  he  never 
knows  what  he  is  eating,"  said  Miss 


Maijoribanks.  As  for  Nancy,  this 
sweetness  did  not  subdue  her  in 
the  least.  She  said,  'Til  thank 
Miss  Ludlla  to  mind  her  own  busi- 
ness. The  cold  pie's  for  master's 
breakfast.  I  ain't  such  a  goose  as 
not  to  know  what  to  send  up-staira^ 
and  that  Tummas  can  tell  her  if 
he  likes."  In  the  mean  time  the 
Doctor  was  in  the  drawing-room, 
much  against  his  will,  with  the  two 
young  people,  spinning  about  the 
room,  and  looking  at  Lucilla's 
books  and  knick-knacks  on  the 
tables  by  way  of  covering  his  im- 
patience. He  wanted  to  carry  off 
Tom,  who  was  rather  a  flivourite, 
to  his  own  den  down-stairs,  where 
the  young  man's  supper  was  to  be 
served;  but  at  the  same  time  Dr. 
Maijoribanks  could  not  deny  that 
Lucilla  had  a  right  to  the  greetings 
and  homage  of  her  cousin.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  on  the 
whole,  as  he  looked  at  the  two, 
what  a  much  more  sensible  arrange- 
ment it  would  have  been  if  he  had 
had  the  boy,  instead  of  his  sister, 
who  had  been  a  widow  for  ever  so 
long,  and  no  doubt  had  spoiled  her 
son,  as  women  always  do ;  and  then 
Lucilla  might  have  passed  under  the 
sway  of  Mrs.  Maijoribanks,  who  no 
doubt  would  have  known  how  to 
manage  her.  Thus  the  Doctor 
mused,  with  that  sense  of  mild 
amazement  at  the  blunders  of  Pro- 
vidence, wMoh  so  many  people  ex- 
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perien^e,  and  without  any  idea  timt 
Mrs.  MarforibsnkB  would  have  found 
a  task  a  great  deal  beyond  her 
powers  in  the  management  of  La* 
oilla.  As  for  Tom,  he  was  horribly 
hungry,  having  fonnd,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  no  possible  meana  of 
Itmching  at  Didoot;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  exhilarated  by 
Lncilla^B  smile,  and  delighted  to 
think  of  having  a  week  at  least  to 
•pend  in  her  sodety.  "I  don't 
think  I  erer  saw  yon  looking  so 
well,"  he  was  saying;  *'and  yon 
know  ray  opinion  generally  on  that 
subject."  To  which  LucUla  responded 
in  a  way  to  wither  all  the  germs  of 
sentiment  in  the  bud. 

''What  solject?^  she  sidd;  «my 
looks?  I  am  sure  they  can't  m 
Interesting  to  you.  Yon  are  as 
hungry  as  ever  you  can  be,  and  I 
can  see  it  in  your  eyes.  Papa,  he 
Is  ftimishin^,  and  I  don't  think  he 
ean  contain  himself  any  longer.  Do 
take  him  down-stairs,  and  let  him 
have  something  to  eat  For  my- 
self," Luoilla  continued,  in  a  lower 
tone,  it  is  my  duty  that  keeps  me 
up.  Ton  know  it  has  always  been 
the  object  of  my  life  to  be  a  oomfort 
to  papa." 

"Oome  along,  Tom,"  said  the 
Doctor.  Don't  waste  your  time 
philandering  when  your  supper  is 
ready."  And  Dr.  Ifaijoribanks  led 
the  way  down-stairs,  leaving  Tom, 
who  followed  him,  in  a  state  of 
great  curiosity  to  know  what  secret 
oppression  it  might  be  under  which 
his  cousin  was  supported  by  her 
duty.  Naturally  his  thoughts  re- 
verted to  a  possible  rivd— eome 
one  whom  the  sensible  Doctor 
would  have  nothing  to  sav  to ;  and 
his  very  ears  grew  red  with  excite- 
ment at  this  idea.  But,  notwith- 
standing, he  ate  a  very  satis&ctory 
meal  in  the  library,  where  he  had 
to  answer  all  sorts  of  questions. 
Tom  had  his  tray  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  and  the  £)bctor,  who  had, 
according  to  his  hospitable  old- 
fiishioned  habit,  taken  a  glass  of 
claret  to  '^keep  him  company,"  sat 
in  his  easy-chair  between  die  fire  and 


the  table,  and  sipped  his  wine,  and 
admited  its  colour  and  purity  in 
the  light,  and  watched  with  satia- 
factlon  tne  excellent  meal  his  ne- 
phew was  making.  He  asked  him 
all  about  his  prospects,  and  what 
he  was  doing,  which  Tom  replied  to 
with  the  frankest  confidence.  He 
was  not  very  fond  of  work,  nor  were 
hia  alnlities  anything  out  of  the 
common;. but  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Tom  saw  no  reason  whv  be 
should  not  gain  the  WoolMuk  in 
time;  and  Dr.  MaijoribankB  gave 
something  like  a  sigh  as  he  listened, 
and  wondered  much  what  Providence 
could  be  thii^g  of  not  to  give  him 
the  bov. 

LudUa  meanlame  waa  very  much 
occupied  np-stairs.  She  had  the 
new  housemaid  up  nominally  to 
give  her  instructions  about  Mr. 
Tom's  room,  but  really  to  take  the 
covers  off  the  chairs,  and  see  how 
they  looked  when  tiie  room  was 
lighted  up ;  but  the  progrees  of 
decay  bad  gone  too  far  to  stand 
that  trial.  After  all,  ^e  chint^ 
though  none  of  the  freshest,  waa 
the  best  When  the  gentlemen 
came  up-stairs,  which  Tom,  to  the 
Doctor's  disgust,  insisted  on  doing, 
Lucilla  was  found  in  the  act  3 
pacing  the  room— pacing  not  In 
the  sentimental  sense  of  making  a 
little  promenade  up  and  down,  but 
in  the  homely  practical  (^gnificatlon, 
with  a  view  of  measuring,  that  she 
might  form  an  idea  how  much  car- 
pet was  required.  Lucilla  was  tall 
enough  to  go  through  this  process 
without  any  great  drawback  fai 
point  of  grace — ^the  long  step  giv- 
ing rather  a  tragedy-queen  emot  to 
her  handsome  but  substantial  per- 
son, and  long,  sweeping  dress.  She 
stopped  short,  however,  when  she 
saw  them,  and  withdrew  to  the 
sofa,  on  which  she  had  established 
her  throne;  and  there  was  a  little 
air  of  conscioQS  pathos  on  her  face  as 
she  sat  down,  which  Impressed  her 
companions.  As  for  Tom,  he  in- 
stinctively felt  that  it  must  have 
something  to  do  with  that  mystery 
under  which  Lucilla  was  supported 
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by  her  doty;  and  the  krele^gnt 
yoQBg  man  oonciuyed  immediately 
a  yioTent  deeire  to  knock  the  fellow 
down ;  whereas  there  was  no  fellow 
at  all  in  the  case,  onless  it  might  he 
.  Mr.  Holden,  the  npholstereri  whose 
visits  Miss  Haijoribanks  woald 
have  received  wiUi  greater  eniha* 
aiasm  at  this  moment  than  those 
of  the  most  eligible  eldest  son  in 
Enfflaod.  And  then  she  gave  a  little 
{pathetic  sigh. 

^'*What  were  you  doizig,  Lnoilla?** 
said  her  father,^'*  rehearsing  Lady 
Hacbeth,  I  Koppoee.  At  least  you 
looked  exactly  Uke  it  when  we  came 
into  the  room.'' 

No,  papa,"  said  LnoiUa,  sweetly ; 
waa  only  measoring  to  see  how 
much  carpet  we  should  want;  and 
that,  yon  know,  and  Tom's  coming, 
made  .me  think  of  old  Umes.  Yoa 
AM  so  much  down  stairs  in  the  li- 
brary that  yoa  don't  feel  it;  bat  a 
lady  has  to  spend  her  life  in  the 
drawing-room — and  then  I  always 
was  so  domestic.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter what  is  outside,  I  always  find 
my  pleasure  at  home.  I  caano^ 
help  if  it  has  a  little  effect  on  my 
spirits  now  and  then,"  said  Hiss 
Haijoribanks,  looking  down  upon 
her  handkerchief^  ^'to  be  always 
snrroanded  with  things  that  have 
snob  associations—" 

^^What  associations?"  said  the 
amazed  Doctor.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  not  forgotten  his  wife;  bat  it 
was  four  years  ago,  and  he  had  got 
used  to  her  absence  from  her  fa- 
voarite  sofa ;  and,  on  the  whole,  in 
that  particular,  had  acquiesced « in 
the    arrangements   of  rroyidence. 

Really,  Luoilla,  I  don't  know  what 
jou  mean." 

**No,  papa,"  said  Hiss  Maijori- 
banka  with  resignation.  ^*I  know 
yoa  don't,  and  3iat  is  what  makes 
It  so  sad.  But  talking  of  new  car- 
pets, yoa  know,  I  had  such  an  ad- 
venture to-day  that  I  must  tell  you 
— *quite  one  of  my  adventures — the 
very  luckiest  thing.  It  happened 
when  I  was  out  walking;  1  beard 
a  voice  out  of  a  house  in  Grove 
Street,  just  the  foery  Uiing  to  go  with 


my  Yoioa.  That  is  not  a  thing  that 
happens  every  day,"  said  LuciUa, 
*^for  all  the  mastens  have  always 
told  me  that  my  voice  was  some- 
thing quite  by  itself.  When  I  heard 
it  though  it  was  in  Grove  Street,  and 
all  the  people  about,  I  could  have 
danced  for  Joy." 

It  was  a  man's  voice,  I  suppose,'* 
suggested  Tom  Maijoribanks,  in 
^oomy  tones ;  and  the  Doctor  added, 
m  his  cynical  way- — 

'4t's  a  wonderful  advantage  to  be 
so  pleased  about  trifles.  What  nuit- 
ber  was  it?  For  my  part  I  have  not 
many  padenta  in  Grove  Street,"  said 
Dr.  Marjoribanks.  I  would  find  a 
voice  to  suit  you  in  another  qoarter, 
if  I  were  yoa." 

Dear  papa,  it's  such  a  pity  that 
you  don't  understand,"  said  Lacilla, 
compassionately.  "It  turned  out 
to  be  Barbara  Lake;  for,  of  course, 
I  went  iu  directly,  and  found  out. 
I  never  heard  a  voice  that  went  so 
well  with  mine."  If  Miss  Marjori- 
banks did  not  go  into  raptures  over 
the  contralto  on  its  own  merits,  it 
was  not  from  anj^  jealousy,  of  which, 
indeed,  she  was  incapable,  but  simply 
because  its  adaptation  to  her  own 
seemed  to  her  by  far  its  most  inte- 
resting (quality,  and  indeed  almost  the 
sole  claim  it  had  to  consideration 
from  the  world. 

''Barbara  Lake?"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. ''There's  something  in  that. 
If  you  can  do  her  any  g<x>d,  or  get 
her  teaching  or  anvthing — ^I  have  a 
regard  for  poor  Lake,  poor  little  fel- 
low I  He's  kept  up  wonderf ally  since 
his  wife  died ;  and  nobody  expected 
it  of  him,"  Dr.  Maijoribanks  con^ 
tinned,  with  a  momentary  dreary 
recollection  of  the  time  when  the 
poor  woman  took  farewell  of  her 
children,  which  indeed  was  the  next 
day  after  that  on  which  his  own 
wite,  i^ho  had  nobody  in  particalar 
to  take  farewell  of,  faded  out  of  her 
useless  lite. 

"  Tes,"  said  Lncilk,  "  I  mean  her 
to  come  here  and  sing  with  me ;  but, 
then,  one  needs  to  organise  a  little 
first.  I  am  nineteen — how  long  is  it 
since  yoa  were  married,  papa?" 
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"Two -and -twenty  years,"  said 
the  Doctor,  abruptly.  He  did  not 
observe  the  Btrangeness  of  the  qnes- 
tion,  because  he  had  been  thinking 
for  the  moment  of  his  wife,  and 
perhaps  his  face  was  a  trifle  grarer 
than  usual,  though  neither  of  his 
young  companions  thonglit  of  re- 
marking it.  To  be  sure,  he  was  not 
a  young  man  even  when  he  mar- 
ried; but,  on  the  whole,  perhaps 
something  more  than  this  perfect 
comfort  and  respectability,  and 
those  nice  little  dinners,  had  seem- 
ed to  shine  on  his  horizon  when 
he  brought  home  his  incapable 
bride. 

"  Two  -  and  -  twenty  years  I "  ex- 
claimed Lucilla.  "I  don't  mind 
talking  before  Tom,  for  he  is  one 
of  the  family.  The  things  are  all 
the  same  as  they  were  when  mamma 
came  home,  though,  I  am  sure,  no- 
body would  believe  it.  I  think  it 
is  going  against  Providence,  for  my 
part.  Nothing  was  ever  intended 
to  last  so  long,  except  the  things 
the  Jews,  poor  souls  I  wore  in  the 
desert,  perhaps.  Papa,  if  you  have 
no  objection,  I  should  like  to  choose 
the  colours  myself.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  cboosiag  colours  that  go 
well  with  one's  complexion.  People 
think  of  that  for  their  dresses,  but 
not  for  their  rooms,  which  are  of  so 
much  more  importance.  I  should 
have  liked  blue,  but  bine  gets  so 
soon  tawdry.  I  think,"  said  Mss 
Maijoribanks,  rising  and  looking 
at  herself  seriously  .in  the  glass, 
"that  I  have  enough  complexion 
at  present  to  venture  upon  a  pale 
spring  green.'* 

This  little  calculation,  which  a  ti- 
mid young  woman  would  have  taken 
care  to  do  by  herself,  LuciUa  did 
publicly,  with  her  usual  discrimina- 
tion. The  Doctor,  who  had  looked 
a  little  grim  at  first,  could  not  but 
laugh  when  he  saw  the  sober  look 
of  care  and  thought  with  which 
Hiss  Matjoribanks  examined  her 
capabilities  in  the  gla<«s.  It  was 
not  so  much,  the  action  itself  that 
amused  her  father,  as  the  consum- 
mate ability  of  the  young  revolution- 


ary. Dr.  Kaijoribanks  was  Scotch, 
and  had  a  respect  for  "talent"  in 
every  development,  as  is  natond 
to  his  nation.  He  did  not  even 
give  his  daughter  the  credit  for  sin- 
cerity which  she  deserved,  but  set 
it  all  to  the  score  of  her  genius, 
which  was  complimentary,  certainly, 
in  one  point  of  view;  but  the  fiict 
was  that  Lucilla  was  perfectly  nn- 
cere.  and  that  she  did  what  was  na- 
tural to  her  under  guidance  o£»her 
genius,  so  as  always  to  be  in  good 
fortune,  just  as  Tom  Marjoribanka, 
under  the  guidance  of  his,  brought 
discredit  even  upon  those  eternal  or- 
dinances of  English  government 
which  flxed  the  time  of  the  Oarling- 
ford  assizes.  Lucilla  was  quite  in 
earnest  in  thinking  that  the  colour 
of  the  drawing-room  was  an  import 
tant  matter,  and  that  a  woman  of 
sense  had  very  good  reason  for  suitSng 
it  to  her  complexion — an  idea  whi<£ 
accordingly  she  proceeded  to  develop 
and  explain. 

"  For  one  can  change  one's 
dress,^'  said  Hiss  Maijoribanka^ 
"  as  often  as  one  likes  —  at  least 
as  often,  yon  know,  as  one  has 
dresses  to  change;  but  the  furni- 
ture remains  the  same.  I  am  al- 
ways a  perfect  guy,  whatever  I 
wear,  when  I  sit  against  a  red  cur- 
tain. You  men  say  that  a  woman 
alwavs  knows  when  she's  good-look- 
ing, but  I  am  happy  to  say  /  know 
when  I  look  a  guy.  What  I  mean  b 
a  delicate  pale  green,  papa.  For  my 
part,  I  think  it  wears  just  as  well  as 
any  other  colour ;  and  all  the  painters 
say  it  is  the  very  thing  for  pictures. 
The  carpet,  of  course,  would  be  a 
darker  shade ;  and  as  for  the  chain, 
it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  keep  to 
one  colour.  Both  red  and  violet  go 
beautifully  with  green,  you  know.  I 
am  sure  Mr.  Hulden  and  I  could  set- 
tle all  about  it  without  giving  you  any 
trouble." 

"Who  told  you,  Lucilla,''  said 
the  Doctor,  "that  I  meant  to  re- 
furnish the  house?"  He  was  even 
a  little  angry  at  her  boldness,  but 
at  the  same  time  he  was  so  much 
amused  and  pleased  in  his  heart 
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to  have  so  clever  a  danghter,  that 
all  the  tones  that  conld  produce 
terror  were  softened  ont  of  his 
Toioe.  ^^I  never  heard  that  was 
a  8ort  of  thing  that  a  man  had  to 
do  for  his  daughter/'  said  Dr.  Har- 
iortbanks;  '*and  I  would  like  to 
know  what  I  should  do  with  all 
that  finery  when  yon  get  married — 
as  I  suppose  yon  will  by-and-by — 
and  leave  me  luone  in  the  house? " 

that  is  the  important  qnes- 
tion,*'  said  Tom.  As  usual,  it  was 
Tom's  luck;  but  then,  when  there 
did  happen  to  be  a  moment  when 
be  ought  to  be  silent,  the  unfortu- 
nate feQow  oould  not  help  but 
speak. 

*  "Perhaps  I  may  marry  some 
time,*'  said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  with 
composure;  "it  would  be  foolish, 
you  know,  to  make  any  Sngagements ; 
but  that  will  depend  greatly  upon 
how  you  behave,  and  how  Garling- 
ford  behaves,  papa.  I  give  myself 
ten  years  here,  if  you  shoull  be 
very  good.  By  twenty-nine  I  shall 
be  going  off  a  little,  and  perhaps  it 
msy^be  tiring,  for  anything  I  can 
tell.  Ten  y^rs  is  a  long  time,  and 
naturally,  in  the  mean  time,  I  want 
to  look  as  well  as  possible.  Stop  a 
minute ;  I  forgot  to  put  down  the 
number  of  paces  for  the  length. 
Tom,  please  to  'do  it  over  again  for 
me ;  of  oourse,  your  steps  are  a  great 
deal  longer  than  mine." 

"Tom  is  tired,"  said  the  Doctor; 
**and  there  are  no  new  carpets 
coming  out  of  my  pockets.  Be- 
sides, be*8  going  to  bed,  and  I'm 
•going  down  stairs  to  the  library. 
We  may  as  well  bid  you  good- 
night" 

These  words,  however,  were  ad- 
dressed to  deaf  ears.  Tom,  as  was 
natural,  had  started  immediately  to 
obey  Lucilla,  as  he  was  in  duty 
bound;  and  the  old  Doctor  looked 
on  with  a  little  amazement  and  a 
little  amusement,  recognising,  vnth 
something  of  the  surprise  which 
that  cLisoovery  always  gives  to  fa- 
thers and  mothers,  that  his  visitor 
cared  twenty  times  more  for  what 
Ludlla  said  than  for  anything  that 


his  superior  wisdom  could  suggest. 
He  would  have  gone  off  and  lefl 
them  as  a  couple  of  young  fools,  if 
it  had  not  occurred  to  him  all  at 
once,  that  since  this  sort  of  thing 
had  begun,  the  last  person  in  the 
world  that  he  would  choose  to  see 
dancing  attendance  on  his  daugh- 
ter was  Tom  Maijoribanks.  Oddly 
enough,  though  he  had  just  been 
finding  fault  with  Providence  for 
not  giving  him  a  son  instead' of  a 
daughter,  be  was  not  at  all  delight- 
ed nor  grateful  when  Providence 
put  before  him  this  siddple  method 
of  providing  himself  with  the  son 
he  wanted.  He  took  a  great  deal 
too  much  interest  in  Tom  Maijori- 
banks to  let  him  do  anything  so 
foolish ;  and  as  for  Lucilla,  the 
idea  that,  after  all  her  accomplish- 
ments, and  her  expendve  educa- 
tion, and  her  year  on  the  Oontinent 
she  should  marry  a  man  ^o  had 
nothing,  disgusted  the  Doctor.  He 
kept  his  seat  accordingly,  though 
he  was  horribly  bored  by  the  draw- 
ing-room and  its  claims,  and  wanted 
very  much  to  return  to  the-  library, 
and*  get  into  his  slippers  and  his 
dressing-gown.  It  was  rather  a 
pretty  picture,  on  the  whole,  which 
he  was  regarding.  Lucilla,  perhaps, 
with  a  view  to  this  discussion,  had 
put  on  green  ribbons  on  the  white 
dress  which  she  always  wore  in  the 
evening,  and  her  tawny  curls  and 
fresh  complexion  carried  off  trium- 

Ehantly  that  difficult  colour.  Per- 
aps  a  critical  observer  might  have 
said  that  her  figure  was  a  little  too 
developed  and  substantial  for  those 
vestal  robes;  but  then  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  was  young  and  could 
bear  it.  She  was  standing  by,  not 
far  from  the  fire,  on  the  other  side 
from  the  Doctor,  looking  on  anxi- 
ously, while  Tom  measured  the 
room  with  his  long  steps.  "I 
never  said  you  were  to  stride,"  said 
Lucilla;  "take  moderate  steps  and 
don't  be  so  silly.  I  was  doing  it 
myself  &moufily  if  you  had  not 
come  in  and  interrupted  me.  It 
is  frightful  to  belong  to  a  family 
where  the  men  are  so  stupid,"  said 
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HiflB  MaijoribaukB,  wiUi  a  sigh 
i»f  real  distresB ;  for,  to  be  sure, 
the  onlnoky  Tom  immediately  be- 
tfaoQght  bimfielf  to  take  small  steps 
like  those  of  a  lady,  which  all  bnt 
threw  him  on  his  wdl-formed  though 
meaningless  nose.  Lacilla  shook 
her  head  with  an  exasperated  look, 
and  contracted  her  lips  with  dis- 
dain, as  he.  passed  her  on  his  Ul- 
omened  career.  Of  course  he  came 
riffht  up  against  the  little  table  ob 
which  she  had  with  her  own  hand 
arranged  a  bonqnet  of  geraninms 
and  mignonette.  It  is  what  he 
always  does,"  she  said  to  the  Doo- 
tor,  calmly,  as  Tom  arrived  at  that 
climax  of  his  fate;  and  the  look 
with  which  she  accompanied  these 
words,  as  she  rang  the  bell  smartly 
and  promptly,  mollified  the  Doc- 
tor's heart. 

"I  can  tell  yon  the  size  of  the 
room,  if  that  is  all  yon  want,*'  said 
Dr.  Maijoribanks.  I  suppose  yon 
mean  to  give  parties,  and  drive  me 
^ont  of  my  senses  with  {dancing  and 
singing. — ^No,  Lncilla,  yon  must  wait 
till  yoQ  get  married — ^tliat  will  never 
do  for  me." 

Dear  papsi*'  said  Lncilla,  sweet- 
ly, it  is  so  dreadfhl  to  hear  you 
say  partiei.  Everybody  knows  that 
the  only  thing  I  care  for  in  life 
is  to  be  a  comfort  to  yon;  and  as 
for  dancing,  I  saw  at  once  that  was 
OQt  of  the  question.  Dancing  is 
all  very  well,"  said  Miss  Maijori- 
banks,  thonghtfoUy ;  ^*bnt  it  im- 
plies quantities  of  young  people — 
and  young  people  can  never  make 
what  /  call  society.  It  is  Iheninffi 
I  mean  to  have,  papa.  I  am  sure 
you  want  to  go  down-stairs,  and  I 
suppose  Tom  would  think  it  civil 
to  sit  with  me,  though  he  is  tired; 
so  I  will  show  you  a  good  example, 
and  Thomas  can  pick  up  the  table 


and  ti)e  flowers  at  his  kisorcb 
Good-night,  papa,"  said  LuciHa, 
giving  him  her  round  fresh  cheek 
to  kiss.  She  went  out  oi  the  room 
with  a  certain  triumph,  feeling  that 
she  had  fully  «gnified  her  intsn- 
tions,  which  is  always  an  important 
matter ;  and  shook  hands  in  a  con- 
descending wi^  wiUi  Tom,  who 
had  broken  his  shina  in  a  headlong 
rush  to  open  the  door.  She  looked 
at  him  with  an  expression  of  mild 
despair,  and  shook  her  head  again 
as  she  accorded  him  that  sign  of 
amity.  "If  yon  only  would  look 
a  little  where  you  are  going,"  said 
Hiss  Karjoribanks ; — perhaps  she 
meant  the  words  to  convey  an  alle- 
gorical as  well  as  a  positive  mean- 
ing, as  so  many  peo(^e  have  been 
found  oot  to  do— and  then  she 
pursued  her  peaceful  way  up-stair& 
As  for  the  Doctor,  he  went  off  to 
his  library  rubbing  his  hands^  gUd 
to  be  released,  and  laughing  softly 
at  his  nephew's  abated  looka 
"  She  knows  how  to  put  him  down 
at  leasts"  the  Doctor  said  to  him- 
self, well  pleased ;  and  he  was 
so  much  amused  by  4is  daughter's 
superiority  to  the  vulgar  festivity 
of  parties,  that  he  almost  gave  in 
to  the  idea  of  refurnishing  the 
drawing-room  to  suit  Lucilla's  oom- 
plexion.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
onoe  more  over  the  fire,  and  in- 
dulged in  a  little  laugh  all  by  him- 
self over  that  original  idea.  So  it 
is  Evenings  she  means  to  have  I" 
said  the  Doctor;  and,  to  be  sura, 
nothing  could  be  more  faded  than 
the  curtains,  and  there  were  bits 
of  the  carpet  in  which  the  pattern 
was  scarcely  discernible.  So  that, 
on  the  whole,  up  to  this  point  there 
seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  prospect 
that  Lucilla  would  have  everythmg 
her  own.way. 
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Miss  Maijoribanks  had  so  many  in  her  way :  naturally  the  young 

things  to  think  of  next  morning  man  was  briefless,  and  came  on 

that  she  found  her  cousin,  who  was  circuit  for  the  name  of  the  thing, 

rather  difficult  to  get  rid  of,  much  and  was  quite  disposed  to  dawdls 
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the  first  morning;  and  attacli  btm* 
self  to  the  active  footstepa  of 
Locilla;  and  for  her  part,  she 
had  things  to  oocnpy  her  so  rery 
mneh  more  important.  For  one 
thing,  one  of  Dr.  '  Maijoribanka's 
Kttle  flinner-parties  was  to  take 
place  that  evening,  which  would  hA 
the  first  nnder  the  new  rSs^me,  and 
wfts  naturally  a  matter  of  some 
snxiety  to  all  parties.  shall  go 
down  and  ask  Mrs.  Chiley  to  oome 
with  the   Ck>1one],''  said  LaoiUa. 

have  always  meant  to  do  that 
We  ean't  hare  a  full  dinner-party, 
yon  know,  aa  long  as  the  house  is 
80  shabby;  bnt  I  am  sure  MrsL 
Chiley  will  oome  to  take  care  of 
me." 

"To  take  oare  of  yon! — ^In  yow 
father's  hoQset  Do  yon  think 
they'll  bite?"  said  the  Doctor^ 
grimly;  but  as  for  Lncitla,  she  was 
qoite  prepared  for  that 

"I  must  have  a  chaperone,  you 
know,"  she  said.  "I  don't  say  it 
i<)  not  quite  absnrd;  but  then,  at 
first,  I  always  make  it  a  point  to 
pre  in  to  the  prejadices  of  society. 
That  is  how  I  have  always  been  so 
sncoessfoy*  said  the  experienced 
Locilla.  **I  never  went  in  the 
face  of  anybody's  prejndiees.  Af- 
terwards, you  know,  when  'one  is 
known  '* 

The  Doctor  laughed,'!  but  at  the 
same  time  he  sighed.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  said  against  Mrs. 
Chiley,  who  had,  on  the  whole,  as 
women  go,  a  very  superior  train- 
ing, and  knew  what  a  good  dinner 
was;  but  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution  of  which  Dr.  Marjo- 
ribanks,  vaguely  oppressed  with  the 
idea  of  new  paper,  new  curtains, 
and  all  that  was  involved  in  the 
entrance  of  Mr.  Holden  the  up- 
holsterer into  the  house,  did  not 
see  the  end.  He  acquiesced,  of 
course,  since  there  was  nothing  else 
for  it;  but  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  spectre  of  Mrs.  Obitey  sit* 
ting  at  bis  right  hand  clouded  over 
for  the  Doctor  the  pleasant  antici- 
pation of  the  evening.  If  it  had 
been  posdble  to  put  her  at  the 


head  of  the  table  beside  Ludlla,  • 
whom  she  was  to  oome  to  take  care 
of,  he  could  have  borne  it  better— 
and  to  be  sure  it  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  more  reasonable;  but 
then  that  was  absolutely  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  Doctor  gave  in 
with  a  sigh.  Thus  it  was  that  he 
began  to  realise  the  more  serious 
i«sult  of  that  seml-abdloation  into 
which  he  had  been  beguiled.  The 
female  element,  so  long  peacefully 
ignored  and  kept  at  a  distance,  had 
oome  in  again  in  triumph  and  takeaa 
possession,  and  the  Ddctor  knew 
too  well  by  the  experience  of  a 
long  life  what  a  restless  and 
tronblesome  element  it  was.  He 
had  begun  to  feel  that  it  had  ceased 
to  be  precisely  amusing  as  he  took 
his  place  in  his  brougham.  It  was 
good  sport  to  see  Lncilla  make  an 
end  of  Tom,  aod  put  her  bridle 
upon  the  stiff  neck  of  Nancy;  but 
when  it  came  to  changing  the  char- 
acter of  the  Doctor's  dinners,  his 
intellect  naturally  got  more  obtuse, 
and  he  did  not  see  the  joke. 

As  for  Tom,  he  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  summarily.  **Do  go 
away,''  Miss  Marjonbanks  said,  in 
her  straightforward  way.  '*Yott 
can  come  back  to  luncheon  if  you 
like;— that  is  to  say,  if  you  can  pick 
up  Anybody  that  is  very  amusing, 
you  may  bring  him  here  about  half- 
past  one,  and  if  any  of  my  friends 
have  come  to  call  by  that  time,  I 
will  give  you  lunch;  but  it  must 
be  somebody  very  amusing,  or  I 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,** 
said  Lncilla.  And  with  this  di»> 
missal  Tom  Maijoribanks  departed, 
not  more  content  than  the  Doctor; 
fbr,  to  be  sure,  the  last  thing  in 
the  world  which  the  poor  fellow 
thonght  of  was  to  bring  somebody 
who  was  very  amusing,  to  injure  his 
chances  with  LuciUa.  Tom,  like 
most  other  people,  was  utteny  in- 
capable of  fathoming  the  grand 
conception  which  inspired  Miss 
Maijoribanka  When  she  told  him 
that  it  was  the  object  «of  her  life  to 
be  a  comfort  to  papa,  he  believed 
it  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  never 
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ocoorred  to  him    that  that  filial  ftil— but  it  Is  one  of  my  priodpl« 
deyotioD,  though  beautiftil  to  con-  nwer  to   dress   unless  tJiere  are 
template,  would  preserve  Luoilla's  ladies.   A  white  frock,  high  in  the 
heart  from  the  ordinary  dangers  of  neck,"  said  Lucilla,  with  sweet  nm- 
youth,  or  that  she  was  at  tXi  in  pUoity — ^^as  for  anything  else,  it 
earnest  iu  postponing  all  matrimo-  would  be  bad  style." 
nial  intentions  until  she  was  nine-      Mrs.  Ohiley  gave  her  young  m- 
and-twenty,  and  had  begun  to  ^'go  tor  a  very  coi^ial  kiss  when  she 
off"  a  little.   So  he  went  away  dis«  went  away.   *^The  sense  she  has!" 
oonsolate  enough,  wavering  between  said  the  old  lady;  but  at  the  same 
his  instinct  of  obedience  and  his  time  the  Ooloners  wife  was  so  old- 
desire  of  being  in  Luoilla's  com-  fashioned  that   this  oontemptaoos 
pany,  and  a  desperate  determina-  way  of  treating  ^^The  Gentlemen** 
tion  never  to  be  tne  means  of  ii^jar-  puzzled  her  unprogressive  intelli- 
ing  himself  by  presenting  to  her  gence.   Bhe  thought  it  was  8Dpe^ 
anybody  who  was  very  amusing,  human   virtue  on   Lncilla's  part, 
AU    Miss    Marjoribanks's  monde,  nearly  incredible,  and  yet  establish- 
as  it  happened,  was  a  little  out  of  ed  by  proofs  so  incontestable  that 
humour  that  day.   She  had  gone  it  would  be  a  shame  to  doabt  it; 
on  so  far  triumphantly  that  it  had  and  she  felt  ashamed  of  herself 
now  come  to  be  necessary  that  she  she  who  might  have  been  a  grand- 
should  receive  a  little  check  in  her  mother  had   such   been  the  will 
victorious  career.  of   Providence,  for  lingering  fire 
When  Tom  was  disposed  of,  Miss  minutes  undecided    between  her 
Maijoribanks  pat  on  her  hat  and  two  best  caps.        daresay  LnciUa 
went  down  Grange  Lane  to  carry  does  not  spend  so  much  time  on 
her  invitation  to  Mrs.  Ghiley,  who  such  vanity,  and  she   only  oine- 
nattirally  was  very  much  pleased  to  teen,'*  said  the  penitent  old  lady, 
oome.   ^'But^  my  dear,  you  must  As  for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  she  re- 
tell me  what  to  put  on,"  the  old  turned  up  Grange  Lane   with  a 
lady  said.   ^^I  don^t  think  I  have  mind  at  ease,  and  that  conscioos- 
had  anything  new  since  you  were  ness  of  superior  endowments  which 
home  last   I  have  heard  so  much  gives    amiability    and  expansion 
about  Dr.   Maij.)ribanks's   dinners  even  to  the  countenance.   She  did 
that  I  feel  a  little  excited,  as  if  I  not  give  any  money  to  the  beggar 
was  going  to  be  made  a  freemason  who  at  that  period  infested  Grange 
or  Bome^ing.   There  is  my  brown.  Lane  with  her  six  children,  for  that 
you  know,  that  I  wear  at  home  was  contrary  to  those  principles  of 
when  we  have  anybody — and  my  political  economy  which  she  had 
black  velvet;  and  then  there  is  my  studied  with  such  success  at  Monnt 
French  grey  that  I  got  for  Mary  Pleasant ;  but  she  stopped  and  asked 
Ohiley's  marriage.*'  her  name,  and  where  she  lived, 
^Dear  Mrs.  Chiley,'*  said  Lucilla,  and  promised  to  inquire  into  her 
it   doesn't  matter  in  the  least  case.     If  you  are  honest  and  want 


be  gentlemen,  you  know,  and  one  something  to  do,"  said  Miss 

never  dresses  for  gentJemen.   You  joribanks ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was  a 

must  keep  that  beantifol  black  velvet  threat  appalling  enongb  to  keep  her 

for  another  time."  free  from  any  fiirther  molestation 

^^Well,   my   dear,*'    said    Mrs.  on   the  part  of  that  interesting 

Ohiley,        am  long  past  that  sort  family.   Bat  Lucilla,  to  do  her  jos- 

of  thing--bat  the  men  think,  you  tioe,  felt  it   equally  natural  that 

know,  that  it  is  always  for  them  we  beneficence  should  issue  from  her 

dress.*'        .  in  this  manner  as  in  that  other 

Yes,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  mode  of  feeding  the  hungry  which 

^<  their  vanity  is  somettung  dread-  ahe  was  willing  to  adopt  at  half- 


what  you  wear;  there  are  only  to 
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past  one,  and  had  solemnlT  engaged 
henelf  to  fulfil  at  seven  o'clock.  She 
went  np  after  that  to  Mr.  Holden's, 
and  had  a  most  interesting  conver- 
sadoD,  and  found  among  his  stores 
a  delicious  damask,  softly,  spirita- 
ally  green,  of  which,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  she  tried  the  effect 
in  one  of  the  great  jnirrors  whic^ 
ornamented  the  shop.    *'It  is  jost 
the  tint  I  want,"  Lncilla  said,  when 
she  had  applied  that  nnusnai  test; 
and  she  left  the  fashionahle  uphol- 
sterer of  Oarlingford  in  a  state  of 
some  uncertainty  whether  it  was 
cnrtains  or  dresses  that  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks    meant  to  have  made. 
Perhaps  this  oonfasion  arose  from 
the  foct  that  Lncilla's  mind  was 
occupied  in  discussing  the  question 
whether  she  should  not  go  round 
by  Grore  Street,  and  try  that  duet 
agidn  with   Barbara,   and  invite 
her  to  Grange  Lane  in  the  evening 
to  electrify  the  littie  company;  or 
whether,  in  case  this  latter  idea 
might  not  be  practicable,  she  should 
bring  Barbara  with  her  to  lunch  bv 
way  of  occupying  Tom  Maijori- 
banks.    Lndlla  stood  at  Mr.  Hol- 
den's  door  for  five  seconds  at  least 
balancing  the  matter;  but  fintdly 
she  gave  ber  curls  a  little  shake, 
and  took  a  quick  step  forward,  and 
withoqit  any  more  deliberation  re- 
turned towards  Grange  Lane;  for, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  better  not  to 
burst  in  full  triumph  all  &t  once 
upon  her  oonstituenoy,  and  exhaust 
her  forces  at  the  beginning.   If  she 
condescended    to  sing  something 
herself,  it  would  indeed  be  a  greater 
honour  than  her  father*s  dinner- 
party, ia  strict  Justice,  was  entitled 
to;  and  as  for  the  second  question, 
though  Miss  Mhrforibanks  was  too 
happy  in  the  confHence  of  her  own 
powers   to   fear  any  rivals,  and 
though  her  cousin's  dcYotion  bored 
her,  still  she  felt  doubtful  how  far 
it  was   good  policy  to  produce 
Barbara  at  luncheon  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  occupying  Tom.   Other  peo- 
ple might  see  her  besides  Tom,  and 
ner  own  grand  eovp  might  be  fore- 
stalled for  anything  she  could  tell; 


and  then  Tom  had  some  title  to 
consideration  on  his  own  merits, 
though  he  was  the  unluclnr  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  He  might  even, 
if  he  were  so  far  left  to  himself 
(though  Miss  Marjoribanks  smiled 
at  the  idea)  fall  in  love  with  Bar* 
bara;  or,  what  was  more  likely, 
driven  to  despair  by  Lucilla's  indif- 
ference, he  might  pretend  to  fall  in 
love;  and  Ludlla  reflected,  that  if 
anything  happened  she  could  never 
forgive  herself.  This  was  the  point 
she  had  arrived  at  when  she  snook 
her  tawny  curls  and  set  out  sud- 
denly on  her  return  home.  It 
was  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  it  was 
quite  possible  that  Tono,  as  well  as 
herself,  might  be  on  the  way  to 
Grange  Lane;  but  Lncilla,  who,  as 
she  said,  made  a  point  of  never 
going  against  the  prejudices  of  so- 
dety,  made  up  her  mind  to  remain 
sweetly  unconsdous  of  the  hour  of 
luncheon,  unless  somebody  came  to 
keep  her  company.  But  then  Miss 
Ma^oribanks  was  always  lucky,  as 
she  said.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  be* 
fore  Tom  applied  for  admission, 
Miss  Bury  came  to  pay  Lncilla  a 
visit.  She  had  been  visiting  in  her 
district  all  the  morning,  and  was 
very  easily  persuaded  to  repose  her- 
self a  little;  and  then,  naturally, 
she  was  anxious  about  her  young 
fnend's  spiritual  condition,  and  the 
effect  upon  her  mind  of  a  yearns 
residence  abroad.  She  was  asking 
whether  Ludlla  had  not  seen  soraen 
thing  soul  -  degrading  and  disho- 
nouring to  religion  in  all  the 
mummeries  of  Popery;  and  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  who  was  perfectly 
orthodox,  had  replied  to  the  ques- 
tion in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner; when  Tom  made  his  appear- 
ance, looking  rather  sheepish  and 
reluctant,  and  followed  by  the 
somebody  amusing"  whom  Lu* 
cilia  had  commissioned  him  to 
bring.  He  had  struggled  against 
his  fate,  poor  fellow  I  but  when  it 
happens  to  be  a  man's  instinct  to 
do  what  he  is  told,  he  can  no  more 
resist  it  than  if  it  was  a  criminal 
*  impulse.     Tom  entered  with  his 
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amoslDg  companion,  who  had  h«ea  trnly  oonyerted.   The  law  may  take 

ohoeen  with  care,  and  was  very  nn-  their  lives,  hat  it  is  an  awfal  thiog-— 

hiviting  to  look  at;  and  hy-and-  a  trnly  dreadful  thing/'  said  Mias 

by  Miss  Bury,  with  the  most  poz-  Bory,  trembling  aU  over,   to  try  to 

2]ed  looks,  foond  hersdif  listeuiDg  take  away  their  son!." 
to  gossip  about  the  theatres  and        Oh,  nonsense,  Lncilla.   By  Jove  I 

all  kinds  of  profane  sal^ects.    ''I  he  does  not  mean  tbar,  yon  koow,'* 

think  they  are  going  to  hang  that  said  Tom,  interposing  to  relieve  hu 

fellow  that  killed  the  tailor,"  said  friend. 

the  amusing  man;  'Hhat  will  stir      '^Do  jon  believe  in  Jove,  Mr. 

you  up  a  little  in  Oarlingford,  I  Thomas  Ma^oribanks      saU  Mi^ 

should  snpiiose.   It  is  as  good  as  a  Bary,  looking  him  in  an  alarming 

play  for  a  country  town.   Of  course,  manner  fall  in  tbe  face, 
there  will  be  a  party  that  will  get      The  unfortunate  Tom  grew  red 

up  a  memorial,  and  prove  that  a  and  then  he  grew  green  under  this 

man  so  kind-hearted  never  existed  questioB  and  that  awful  look.  ''No, 

out  of  paradise;  and  there  will  be  Miss  Bury,  I  can't  say  I  do,"  he 

another  party  who  will  prove  him  answered,  humbly;  and  the  amas- 

to  be  insaoe ;  and  then  at  the  end  all  ing  man  was  so  much  less  brotherly 

tbe  blackguards  within  a  hundred  than  Tom  that  he  burst  into  od- 

miles  will  crowd  into  Oarlingford,  sympathetic  laaghter.    Aa  for  Lu- 

and  the  fellow  will  be  hanged,  as  cilia,  it  was  the  first  real  check  she 

he  deserves  to  be;  but  I  assure  you  had  sustained  in  the  beginning  d 

it's  a  famous  amusement  for  a  country  her  career.  There  oonld  not  have 

town."  been  a  more  pnfortunate  6^r)0(0in|M^ 

Sir,*'  said  Miss  Bury,  with  a  tre-  and  there  is  no  telling  how  disss- 

mulous  voice,  for  her  feelings  had  trous  the  effect  might  have  been, 

overcome  her,  "when  yoa  speak  of  had  not  her  courage  and  ooobesd^ 

amusement,  does  it  ever  occur  to  yon  not  to  say  .  her  ortJhodoxy,  beeo 

what  will  become  of  his  uuserable  equal  to  the  occasion.     Bbe  gave 

souU"  her  cousin  a  look  which  was  sdll 

'4  assure  you,  wretches  of  that  more  terrible  than.MiBs  Bury's^and 

descripdon  have  no  souls,"  add  then  she  took  afOaixs  into  her  own 

the  young  barrister,  '*or  else,  of  hands. 

course,  I  would  not  permit  myself  '4t  is  dreadful  sometimes  to  see 
to  spcNok  so  freely.  It  is  a  conolu-  what  straits  people  are  put  to,  to 
sion  I  have  come  to  not  rashly,  but  keep  up  the  conversation."  sud  La- 
after  many  opportunities  of  oh-  dlla;  ^^Tom  in  partioiuar,  for  I 
serving,"  the  young  man  went  on  think  he  has  a  pleasure  in  talking 


opinion  is^  that  this  is  the  great  pose  I  am  of  that  opinion.    I  re- 

differeoce  between  one  portion  of  member  quite  well  there  was  a 

mankind  and  the  other:  that  de*-  dreadful   man  once  here  in  jul 

scription  of  being,  you  may  take  my  for  something,  and  Mr.  Bury  made 

word  for  it,  has  no  souL"  him  the  most  beaatiful  oharacter! 

"  I  never  take  anybody's  word  Every  creature  has  a  aonL    I  am. 

for  what  is  so  plainly  stated  in  the  sure  we  say  ao  in  the  Oreed  every 

Holy  Scriptures,"  said  Miss  Bury;  day  of  our  lives*  and  espedaDy  in 

I  never  heard  any  one  utter  such  that  long  creed  where  so  many 

a  terrible  idea.  I  am  sure  I  don't  people  perish  everlastingly.    So  fix 

want  to  defend  ar--a  murderer,"  from  Uinghing,  it  is  quite  dread- 

oried  the  Bector's  sister,  with  agi-  ful  to  think  of  it^"  said  Ludlla. 

tation;  ^^buc  I  have  heatd  of  per-  "It  is  one  of  my  p^Muples  never 


coming  to  a  heavenly  frame  of  mind,  to  do  with  religion,  way  think 
and  giving  every  evidence  of  being  it  my  duty  to  Q>eak  with  reapect. 


nonsense.   But  you  most  not  sap- 


sons 
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It  has  snch  a  bad  effect  npon  some 
nnnds.  Miss  Bnry,  if  yon  will  not 
take  anything  more,  I  tmnk  we  had 
better  go  up-stairs." 

To  think  that  Tom.  whose  Inck, 
as  nsaal,  had  betrayed  him  to  snch 
an  nn}ooked-for  extent,  should  have 
been  on  the  point  of  following  to 
the  drawing-room,  was  more  than 
Miss  Maijoribanks  conid  compre- 
hend ;  bnt  fortunately  his  com- 
panion had  more  sense,  and  took 
his  leave,  taking  his  conductor 
with  him.  Miss  Bury  went  up- 
stairs in  silence,  sighing  heavily 
from  time  to  time.  The  good 
woman  was  troubled  in  her  spirit  at 
the  evident  depravity  of  the  young 
men  with  whom  drcamstanoes  bad 
constrained  her  to  sit  down  at 
^ble,  and  she  was  sadly  afraid 
ftat  snch  companionship  must 
have  a  debasing  elfect  upon  the 
mind  of  that  lamb  of  the  'flock  who 
was  now  standing  before  her.  Miss 
Bnry  bethought  hersdf  of  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks's  pro&ne  Jokes,  and  the 
indifference  be  had  shown  to  many 
things  in  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have 
interested  himself,  and  eiie  could  not 
but  look  witb  tender  pity  in  her  young 
friend's  &ee. 

"Poor  dear"  sdd  Miss  Bury, 
''it  Is  dreadful  indeed  if  this  is  the 
sort  of  society  you  are  tubjected 
to.  I  could  recommend  to  Br. 
Maijoribanks  a  most  admirable 
woman,  a  true  Christian,  who 
would  take  charge  of  things  and  be 
your  companion,  Lucilla.  It  is  not  at 
all  nice  for  you,  at  your  age,  to  be 
obHged  to  receive  young  men  like 
these  aloncu" 

had  you,"  said  Lucilla  tak- 
fag  both  Miss  Bury's  hands.  "I 
felt  it  was  such  a  blessing.  I 
would  not  have  let  Tom  stay  for 
luncheon  *  if  you  had  not  been 
there ;  and  now  I  am  so  glad,  be- 
cause it,  has  shown  me  the  danger 


of  letting  him  bring  people.  I  am 
quite  sure  It  was  a  special  providence 
tnat  made  you  think  of  coming  here 
to-d^y." 

"Well,  my  dear,*'  said  Miss 
Bury,  who  was  naturally  mollified 
by  this  statement  of  the  question, 
**I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  of 
use  to  you.  If  there  is  anything 
I  desire  in  this  life,  it  is  to  be 
useful  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and 
to  do  my  work  while  it  is  called 
day.  I  should  not  think  the  time 
lost,  my  dear  Lucilla,  if  I  could 
onl^  hope  that  I  had  Impressed 
upon  vonr  mind  that  an  account 
must  be  given  of  every  careless 
word  

«0h,  yes,"  said  Lucilla,  "that 
is  io  true;  and  besides,  it  is  quite 
against  my  principles.  Imake.it  a 
point  never  to  speak  of  anything 
about  religion  except  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  I  am  quite  snre 
it  was  a  special  providence  that  I  had 

Miss  Bury  took  her  fkrewdl 
very  affectionately,  not  to  say  ef- 
fusively, after  this,  with  her  heart 
melting  over  the  ingenuous  young 
creature  who  was  so  thankful  for 
her  protection;  but  at  the  same 
time  she  left  Miss  Maijoribanks 
a  prey  to  the  horrible  sensation  of 
having  made  a  failure.  To  be  sure, 
there  was  time  to  recover  herself 
in  the  evening,  which  was,  so  to 
speak,  her  first  formal  appearance 
before  the  public  of  Oarlingford. 
Tom  was  so  ill-advised  as  to  come 
in  when  she  was  having  her  cup  of 
tea  before  dinner  to  fortify  her  for 
her  exertions;  and  the  reception 
he  met  with  may  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  But,  after  all,  there 
was  little  satisfaction  in  demolish- 
ing Tom ;  and  then  Lucilla  bad  known 
from  the  beginning  that  the  success  of 
her  undertaking  depended  entirely  on 
herself. 


Yin. 


The  evening  passed  off  in  a  way  been  an  ordinary  woman,  would 
which,  if  Miss  Maijoribanks  had  have  altogether   obliterated  from 
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her  mind  all  recollection  of  the 
fulnre  at  lunoh.  To  speak  first  of 
the  most  important  particalar,  the 
dinner  was  perfect.  As  for  the 
benighted  men  who  had  doubted 
Lnoilla,  they  were  covered  with 
shame,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
delight.  If  there  had  been  a  fault 
in  Dr.  Maijoribanks's  table  under 
the  ancient  rigime^  it  lay  in  a  cer- 
tain want  of  variety,  and  occasional 
over-abnndance,  which  wounded 
the  feelings  of  young  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, who  was  a  person  of  refine- 
ment. To-night,  as  that  aoiom* 
pli»bed  critic  remarked,  thei^  was 
a  certain  air  of  feminine  grace  dif- 
fused over  everything — ^and  an 
amount  of  doubt  and  expectation, 
unknown  to  the  composed  feast- 
ings  of  old,  gave  interest  to  the 
meal.  As  for  the  Doctor,  he  found 
Mrs.  Ohiley,  at  his  right  hand,  not 
so  great  a  bore  as  he  expected. 
She  was  a  woman  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  triumphs  of  art  that  were 
set  before  her;  and  had  indeed 
been  trained  to  as  high  a  pitch  of 
culture  in  this  respect  as  perhaps 
is  possible  to  the  female  intelii- 
ffence;  and  then  her  pride  and  de- 
light in  being  admitted  to  a  parti- 
cipation in  those  sacred  mvsteries 
was  beyond  expression.  My  dear 
Lucilla,  I  feel  exactly  ^  if  I  was 
going  to  be  made  a  freemason ;  and 
as  if  your  dear  good  papa  had  to 
blindfold  me,  and  make  me  swear 
all  sorts  of  things  before  he  took 
me  down-staira,''  she  said,  as  they 
sat  together  waiting  *  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ceremony;  and 
when  the  two  ladies  returned  to 
the  drawing-room,  Mrs.  Chiley  took 
Lucilla  in  her  arms  and  gave  her  a 
kiss,  as  the  only  way  of  expressing 
adequately  her  enthusiasm.  "My 
love,'^  said  the  Ooloners  wife,  ^'I 
never  realised  before  what  it  was 
to  have  a  geniu?.  Tou  should  be. 
very  thankful  to  Providence  for 
£pving  vou  such  a  gift.  I  have 
given  dmners  all  my  life — ^that  is,, 
ail  my  married  life,  my  dear,  which 
comes  to  almost  the  same  thing,  for 
I  was  only  a  baby — ^but  I  never 


could  come  up  to  anything  like  that,^' 
said  Mrs.  Ohiley,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes.  As  for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  she 
was  so  satisfied  with  her  success  that 
she  felt  at  lil)erty  to  tranquilliBe  her 
old  friend. 

I  am  sure  you  always  give  very 
nice  dinners/*  she  said;  "and  then, 
you  know,  the  Oolonel  has  his 
favourite  dishes — whereas,  I  most 
say  for  papa,  he  is  very  reasonable 
for  a  man.  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
pleased.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
say  it  is  geninS|  but  I  don^t  pretend 
to  anything  but  paying  great  atten- 
tion and  studying  the  combina- 
tions. There  is  nothing  one  cannot 
manage  if  one  only  takes  the 
trouble.  Oome  here  to  this  nice 
easv- chair  —  it  is  so  comrtforl>le. 
It  IS  so  nice  to  have  a  little  moment 
to  ourselves  before  they  oome  up- 
stairs.*' 

"  That  is  what  I  always  say,"  said 
Mrs.  Ohiley;  "but  there  are  not 
many  girls  so  sensible  as  yon,  Ludlla. 
I  hear  them  all  saying  it  is  so  much 
better  French  fashion.  Of  oonrse,  I 
am  an  old  woman,  and  like  things  in 
the  old  sty  W*  ^ 

"I  don't  think  it  is  because  I 
am  more  sensible,**  said  Misa  Mar- 
joribanks,  with  modesty.  "I  don*t 
pretend  to  be  better  than  other 
people.  It  is  because  I  have 
thought  it  all  over,  you  know — 
and  then  I  went  through  a  oourse 
of  political  economy  when  I  was 
at  Mount  Pleasant,*'  LudUa  said, 
tranquilly,  with  an  air  of  having 
expwned  the  whole  matter,  wht<£ 
much  impressed  her  hearer.  "  But 
ifor  all  that,  something  dreadful 
happened  to-day.  Tom  broogfat 
in  one  of  his  friends  with  him,  yen 
know,  and  Miss  Bniy  was  here»  and 
they  talked— I  want  to  tell  yon,  in 
case  she  should  say  something,  axid 
then  you  will  know  what  to  beHeve 
— ^I  never  felt  so  dreadfully  ashamed 
in  my  life— they  talked  

"My  dear  I  not  anytbiDg  im- 
proper, I  hope,*'  cried  the  old  ladj,  in 
oismay. 

"Ob,  BO,"  said  LucUla;  ««bnt 
they  began  laughmg  about  aome 
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people  liATiog  no  Bonk,  yon  know  an  old  maid,  Lncilla ;  and  in  ten 
^as  if  there  conld  be  anybody  years  " 

without  a  sonl  —  and  poor  Miss  I  shonld  have  begnn  to  go  off  a 
Bury  nearly  fainted.  Ton .  may  little,  no  doubt, "  said  Miss  Maijori- 
think  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  was  banks.  "  No,  I  can^t  say  I  wish  to 
forme."  be  an  old  tnaid.   Oan   they  be 

*^  My  dear  child,  if  that  was  all,"  coming  up-stairs  already,  do  you 
Bsid  Mrs.  Ohiley,  reassured  —  as  think  ?  Oh,  it  is  Tom,  I  suppose,^* 
for  everybody  havi^  a  soul,  I  am  said  Lncilla,  with  a  little  indigna- 
sure  I  cannot  say.  You  never  were  tion.  Bat  when  They  did  make 
in  India,  to  be  sure;  but  Miss  their  appearance,  which  was  at  a 
Bury  should  have  known  better  tolerably  early  period — for  a  return 
than  to  faint  at  a  young  man's  to  the  drawing-room  was  quite  a 
talk,  and  frighten  you,  my  poor  novelty  to  Dr.  Marjoribanks's 
dear.  She  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  friends,  and  tempted  them  accord- 
herself,  at  her  age.  Do  yon  think  ingly— Miss  Marjoribanks  was  quite 
Tom  has  turned  oat  clever  f "  the  ready  to  receive  them.  And  just 
old  lady  continued,  not  withont  a  before  ten  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Ohiley 
little  Jinetie,  and  watching  Luoilla  began  to  think  of  going  home,  Lu- 
with  a  curious  eye.  cilia,  without  being  asked,  and  with- 

**Not  in  the  very  least,"  said  out  indeed  a  word  of  preface,  sud- 
Miss  Marjoribanks,.  calmly;    he  is  denly  went  to  the  piano,  and  before 

iast  as  awkward  as  he  used  to  be.  anybody  knew,  had  commenced  to 
t  is  dreadfid  to  have  him  here  sing.  She  was  a  great  deal  too 
jast  now,  when  I  have  so  many  sensible  to  go  into  high  art  on  thia 
things  to  do  —  and  then  he  would  occasion,  or  to  electrify  her  father's 
follow  me  about  everywhere  if  I  friends  with  her  newly-acquired  Ita- 
would  let  him.  A  coumn  of  that  lian,  or  even  with  German,  as  some 
sort  is  always  in  the  way."  voung  ladies  do.    She  sang  them  a 

I  am  always  afraid  of  a  cousin,  ballad  out  of  one  of  those  treasures 
for  my  part,"  said  Mrs.  Ohiley;  of  resuscitated  ballads  which  the 
*^  and,  talking  of  that,  what  do  you  new  generation  had  then  begnn  to 
think  of  Mr.  Oavendish,  Lucilla?  dig  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
He  is  very  nice  in  himself,  and  ha  There  was  not,  to  tell  thQ  truth,  a 
has  a  nice  property;  and  some  great  deal  of  music  in  it,  which 
people  say  he  has  a  very  good  proved  Luoilla's  disinterestedness, 
chance  to  be  member  for  Oarling-  I  only  sang  it  to  amuse  you,"  she 
ford  when  there  is  an  election.  I  said,  when  all  the  world  crowded 
think  that  is  just  what  would  suit  to  IJie  piano ;  and  for  that  night 
you."  she  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  fur- 

could  not  see  him  for  the  ther  exertions.  Thus  Miss  Maijori- 
lamp,"  aaid  Lucilla;  ^4t  was  right  banks  proved  to  her  little  public 
betweeen  us,  yon  know — but  it  is  that .  power  of  subordinating  ^  her 
no  use  talking  of  that  sort  of  thing  personal  tastes  and  even  her  vanity 

i'ust  now.  Of  course,  if  I  had  liked  to  her  great  object,  which  more  than 
'.  never  need  have  come  home  at  anything  else  demonstrates  a  mind 
all,"  Miss  Maijoribanks  added,  made  to  rule.  **I  hope  next  time 
with  composure;  *^and,  now  I  you  will  be  more  charitable,  and 
have  come  home,  I  have  got  other  not  tantalise  us  in  this  way,"  Mr. 
things  to  think  of.  If  papa  is  Oavendish  said,  as  he  took  his 
good,  I  will  not  think  of  leaving  leave ;  and  Lucilla  retired  from  the 
him  for  ten  years."  scene  of  her  triumph,  conscions  of 

'^Oh,  yes;  I  have  heard  sirls  having  achieved  entire  success  in 
saj  that  before,"  said  Mrs.  Ohiley ;  her  first  appearance  in  Oarlingford. 
**bnt  they  always  changed  their  She  laid  her  head  npon  her  piUow 
minds.  Yon  would  not  like  to  be  with  that  sweet  sense  of  an  approv- 
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ing  oonsoience  which  accompanies 
the  footsteps  of  the  benefactors  of 
their  kind.  But  even  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks^s  satisfaction  vasnot  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  She  could  not 
get  out  of  her  mind  that  unhappy 
abortive  luncheon  and  all  its  hor- 
rors; not  to  speak  of  the  possibility 
of  her  religious  principles  bein^  im- 
pugned, which  was  dreadful  in  it- 
self (^*for  people  can  stand  a  man 
being  sceptical,  you  know,"  Miss 
Maijoribanks  justly  observed,  **but 
everybody  knows  how  unbecommg 
it  is  to  a  woman— and  me  who  have 
such  a  respect  for  religion  I"),  there 
remained  the  still  more  alarming 
chance  that  Miss  Bury,  who  was 
so  narrow-minded,  might  see  some- 
thing improper  in  the  presence  of 
the  two  young  men  at  Lucilla's 
maidenly  table ;  for,  to  be  sure,  the 
Rector^s  sister  was  altogether  in- 
capable of  grasping  the  idea  that 
young  men,  like  old  men  and  the 
otiier  less  interesting  members  of 
the  human  family,  were  simple  ma- 
terial for  MissMaijoribanks's  genius, 
out  of  which  she  had  a  great  result 
to  produce.  This  was  the  dread 
that  overshadowed  the  mind  of  Lu- 
cilla  as  she  composed  herself  to  rest 
after  her  fatigues.  When  she  slept 
the  sleep. of  the  innocent,  it  still 
pursued  her  into  her  dreams.  She 
dreamed  that  she  stood  at  the  altar 
/  by  the  side  of  the  member  for  Oar- 
lingford,  and  Mr.  Bury,  with  in- 
flexible cruelty,  insisted  upon  mar- 
rying her  to  Tom  Maijoribanka  in- 
stead ;  and  then  the  scene  changed, 
and  instead  of  receiving  the  saluta- 
tions of  Mr.  Oavendish  as  M.  P.  for 
the  borough,  it  was  the  amusing 
man,  in  the  character  of  the  defeat- 
ed candidate,  who  grinned  and 
nodded  at  her,  and  said  from  the 
hustings  that  he  never  would  forget 
the  luncheon  that  had  been  his  first 
introduction  to  Oarlingford.  Such 
was  the  nightmare  that  pursued 
Lucilla  even  into  the  sphere  of 
dreams. 

When  such  a  presentiment  takes 
possession  of  a  well-balanced  mind 
like  that  of  Miss  Maijoribanks,  it 


may  be  accepted  as  certain  that 
something  is  likely  to  follow.  Lu- 
cilla did  her  best  to  disarm  fate,  not 
only  by  the  sweetest  submission  and 
dutifulness  to  the  Doctor  and  his 
wishes,  but  by  a  severe  disregard 
of  Tom,  which  drove  that  unhappy 
young  man  nearly  desperate.  Far 
from  saying  anything  about  lun- 
cheon, she  even  ignored  his  pre- 
sence at  breakfast,  and  remained 
calmly  unconscious  of  his  empty 
cup,  until  he  had  to  ask  for  some 
coffee  in  an  injured  and  pathetic 
voice,  which  amused  Dr.  Maijori- 
banks beyond  description.  But 
even  this  did  not  prove  rafficient 
to  propitiate  the  Fates.  When  ihey 
were  gone— and  it  may  be  well  to 
say  that  Lucilla  used  this  pronoun 
to  signify  th6  gmtlemen^  in  greater 
or  smaller  number  as  it  might  hap- 
pen —  and  she  had  finished  all  her 
arrangements.  Miss  Maijoribanks 
decided  upon  going  to  Grove  Street 
to  pay  Barbara  Lake  a  visit,  and 
practise  some  duets,  which  was  cer- 
tainly as  innocent  an  occupation 
for  her  leisure  as  could  have  been 
desured.  She  was  putting  on  her 
hat  with  this  object  when  the  bell 
in  the  garden  rang  solemnly,  and 
Ludlla,  whose  curiosity  even  con- 
quered her  good  manners  for  the 
moment,  hastening  to  the  window, 
saw  Hr,  Bury  himself  enter  the  gar- 
den, accompanied  by  a  tall  black 
figure  in  deep  and  shabby  mourn- 
ing. All  the  tremors  of  the  night 
rushed  back  upon  her  mind  at  the 
sight  She  felt  that  the  moment 
had  arrived  for  a  trial  of  her  coor^ 
age  very  different  from  the  exertions 
which  had  hitherto  sufficed  her. 
Nothing  but  the  most  solemn  in- 
tentions could  have  supported  the 
Rector  in  that  severe  pose  of  his 
figure  and  features,  every  line  in 
which  revealed  an  intention  of  be- 
ing ^'faithful;"  and  the  aooom- 
panying  mute  in  black,  whose  office 
the  culprit  could  not  divine,  had 
a  veil  over  her  face,  and  wore  a 
widow's  dress.  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
it  is  true,  was  not  a  woman  to  be 
discouraged  by  appearances,  but  she 
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felt  her  heart  he^  m  she  collected 
til  ber  powers  to  meet  this  mjste- 
rieoB  issault   She  took  off  her  hat 
with  an  instinctiye  certainty  that, 
for  this  morning  at  least,  the  daet 
WIS  impractieable,  when  she  heard 
Mr.  Burr's  steady  step  ascending  the 
stairs ;  bat,  notwithstanding,  it  was 
with  a  perfectly  cheerftil  politeness 
that  she  bade  him  welcome  when 
he  came  into  the  room.      It  is  so 
good  of  you  to  oome,^*  LtBcilla  said ; 
''you  that  have  so  much  to  da  I 
scarcely  could  beHeve  it  when  I 
saw  yoa  oome  in :  I  thought  it  must 
be  for  papa.'' 

«*I  did  hope  to  find  Dr.  Marjori. 
banks,"  said  the  Rector,  ^' but  as  he 
is  not  at  home,  I  thought  it  best  to 
oome  to  you.   This  is  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer," said  Mr.  Bury,  taking  the 
duiir  Ludlla  had  indicated  ?rith  a 
certain  want  of  ohseryance  of  his 
companion  which  betrayed  to  the 
keen  perceptions  of  Miss  Marjoii- 
banks  that  she  watf  a  depoidant  of 
some  kind  or  other.    The  Rector 
was  a  yery  good  man,  but  he  was 
EvangeKeal,  and  had  a  large  female 
circle  who  admired  and  swore  br 
him;  lOid,  consequently,  he  felt  it 
in  a  manner  natural  that  he  shouid 
take  his  seat  irst,  and  the  place 
that  belonged  to  htm  as  the  princi- 
pal person  present ;  and  then,  to  be 
sure,  his  mission  here  was  for  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  as  well  as  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's    good."   After  this  in- 
troduction, the  figure  in  black  put 
up  its  veil,  and  revealed  a  deprecate 
ing  woman,  with  a  fiunt  sort  of 
pleading  smile  on  her  fitce.  Pro- 
bably she  was  making  believe  to 
smile  at  the  position  in  which  she 
found  herself;  but  anyhow  she  took 
her  seat  humbly  on  another  chair 
at  a  little  distance,  and  waited,  as 
LaciUa  did,  for  the  next  golden 
words  that  it  nnght  ptease  the  Hec- 
tor to  say. 

''My  sister  told  me  what  hap- 
pened yesterday,"  said  Mr.  Buiy. 
*'She  is  yery  sorry  for  you,  Miss 
Maijoribanks.  It  is  sad  iott'^oxi 
to  be  left  alone  so  young,  and  with- 
out a  mother,  and  exposed  to — ^to 


temptations  which  it  is  difficult  to 
withstand  at  your  age.  Indeed,  at 
all  ages,  we  liaye  great  occasion  to 
pray  not  to  be  led  into  temptation ; 
for  the  heart  of  man  is  terribly  de- 
ceitful. After  hearing  what  she 
had  to  say,  I  thought  it  best  to 
come  up  at  once  this  morning  and 
talk  to  Dr.  Maijoribanks.  I  am 
sure  his  natural  good  sense  will 
teach  him  that  you  ought  not  to 
be  left  alone  in  the  house." 

I  do  not  see  how  papa  can  hdp 
it,"  said  Ludilla.  ^^I  am  sure  it  is 
yery  sad-  for  him  ais  well ;  but  since 
dear  mamma  died  there  has  been 
nobody  but  me  to  be  a  comfort  to 
him.  I  think  he  begins  to  look  a 
little  cheerful  now,"  Miss  Maijori- 
banks continued,  with  beautiful 
simplicity,  looking  her  adversary  in 
the  face.  ^  Everybody  knows  that 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  is  the  object 
of  my  life." 

'^Tbat  is  arery  oood  feeling,"  said 
the  Rector,  "  but  it  does  not  do  to 
depend  too  much  upon  our  feelings. 
You  are  too  young  to  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  so  much  responsi- 
bility, and  open  to  so  much  tempta- 
tion. I  was  deeply  grieved  for  Dr. 
Maijoribanks  when  his  partner  in 
life  was  taken  fVom  him;  but  my 
dear  Miss  Lucilla,  now  you  have 
oome  home,  who  stand  so  much  in 
need  of  a  mother's  care,  we  must  try 
to  find  some  one  to  fill  her  place." 

Lucilla  uttered  a  scream  of  gen- 
uine alarm  and  dismay;  and  then 
she  came  to  herself,  and  saw  i^e 
force  of  her  position.  She  had  it 
in  her  power  to  turn  the  tables  en 
the  Rector,  and  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate, as  a  weaker  woman  might 
have  done,  out  of  consideration  fbr- 
anybody's  feelings.  Do  you  mean 
you  have  found  some  one  for  him 
to  marry  t"  she  asked,  with  a  look 
artless  surprise,  bending  her  ear- 
nest gaze  on  Mr.  Bury's  face. 

As  for  the  Rector,  he  looked  at 
Lucilla  aghast  like  a  man  caught 
in  a  trapi  Of  course  not,  of  course 
not,"  he  stammered,  after  his  first 
pause  of  consternation;  and  then* 
he  had  to  stop  again  to  take  breath. 
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Ludlla  kept  up  the  air  of  afnaze*  "Oh,  sit  down,  flit  down,**  sud 
ment  and  consternation  which  had  Mr.  Bury,  who  was  not  tolerant  of 
come  naturally  at  the  first,  and  feelings.  "Perhaps  I  expressed 
'had  her  eyes  nzed  on  him,  leaning  myself  badly.  What  I  meant  to 
forward  with  all  the  eager  anodety  say  was,  that  Mrs.  Mortimer,  who 
natural  to  the  circumstances,  and  has  been  a  little  unfortunate  in 
l^e  unfortunate  clergyman  reddened  circumstances  —  sit  down,  pray  — 
from  the  edge  of  Qs  white  cravat  had  by  a  singular  providence  just 
to  the  roots  of  his  grey  hair.  He  applied  to  me  when  my  sister  re- 
was  almost  as  sensitire  to  the  idea  turned  home  yesterday.  These 
of  haying  proposed  something  im-  things  do  not  happen  by  chance, 
proper  as  his  sister  could  have  been,  Lucilia.  We  are  taken  care  of  when 
though  indeed,  at  the  worst,  there  we  ^e  not  thinking  of  it  Mrs. 
would  have  been  nothhig  improper  Mortimer  is  a  Christian  lady  for 
in  it  had  Dr.  Marjoribanks  made  up  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect, 
his  mind  to  another  wife.  A  situation  to  take  the  superin- 

"It  is  very  dreadful  for  me  that  tdndence  of  the  domestic  affairs, 
am  so  young  to  go  against  yoUy^*  and  to  have  charge  of  you,  would 
said  Lucilia;  "but  if  it  is  that,  I  be  just  what  would  suit  her.  It 
cannot  be  expected  to  take  any  must  be  a  great  anxiety  to  the  Doo- 
part  in  it — it  would  not  be  naturid.  tor  to  leave  you  alone,  and  with- 
it  is  the  great  object  of  my  life  to  out  any  control,  at  your  age.  You 
be  a  comfort  to  papa;  but  if  that  may  think  the  liberty  is  pleasant 
is  what  you  mean,  I  could  not  give  at  first,  but  if  you  had  a  Christian 
in  to  it     I  am  sure  Miss  Bury  friend  to  watch  over  and  take  care 

would  understand  me,"  said  Miss  of  you  ^What  is  the  matter?" 

Maijoribanks ;  and  she  looked  so  said  the  Rector,  in  great  alarm.  It 

nearly  on  the  point  of  tears,  that  was-  only  that  the  ik)or  widow  who 

the    Rector^s    anxious  disclaimer  was  to  have  charge  of  Lucilia,  ac- 

found  words  for  itself.  cording  to  his  benevolent  intention, 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  dear  looked  s»  like  fainting,  that  Miss 

Miss  Lucilia — ^nothing  of  the  kind,"  Maijoribanks  jumped  up  from  her 

cried  Mr.  Bury;  "such  an  idea  chair  and  rang  the  bell  hastily.  It 

never  came  into  my  mind.    I  can-  was  not  Luciila's  way  to  lose  time 

not  imagine  how  I  could  have  said  about  anything ;  she  took  the  poor 

anything— I  canH  fancy  what  put  woman  by  the  shoulders  and  all  but 

such  an  idea  — Mrs.  Mortimer,  you  lifted  her  to  the  sofa,  where  she 

are  not  going  away  ?"  was  lying  down  with  her  bonnet 

Lucilia  had  already  seen  with-  off  when  the  Rector  came  to  his 

the  comer  of  her  eye  that  the  vie-  senses.    To  describe  the  feelings 

tim  had  started  violently,  land  that  with  which  Mr.  Bury  contemplated 

her  heavy  veil  had  fallen  over  her  this  little  entr'actej  which  was  not 

face — but  she  had  not  taken  any  in  his  programme,  would  be  beyond 

notice,  for  there  are  cases  in  which  our  powers.    He  went  off  humbly 

it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  and  opened  the  window  when  he 

victim.    By  this  time,  however,  the  was  told,  and  tried  to  find  the 

poor  woman  had  risen  in  her  nerv-  eau-de-cologne  on  the  table;  while 

ous  undecided  way.  Thomas  rushed  down  -  stairs  for 

"I  had  better  go^I  am  sure  I  water  at  a  pace  very  unlike  his 

had  better  go,"  she  said  hurriedly,  usual  steady  rate  of  progress.  As 

clasping  together  a  pair  of  helpless  for  Lucilia,  she  dtood  by  the  side 

hands,  AS  if  they*. could  find  a  little:  of  her  patient  quite  self-possessed, 
strength  in*  union.    "Miss  Marjori-:  while  the  Rector  looked  so  foolish, 

banks  will  understand  you  better,  >  "  Sb€  will  be  all  right  directly,"  Miss 

and  you  will  perhaps  understand  Mitijoribaoks  was  saying ;  "  luckily 

Miss  Marjoribanks  "  she  never  went  right  off   When  you 
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donH  go  light  ofij  lying  down  is  poor  woman  on  the  sofa^  had  ho 
ererything.  If  there  had  been  any  meant  to  do  her  harm  instead  oC 
one  to  run  and  get  some  water  she  good.  Yes,  I  should  be  glad  if 
would  have  got  over  it ;  but  luckily  you  would  mention  it  to  Dr.  Mar- 
I  saw  it  in  time."  What  possible  joribanks,"  he  said,  without  very 
answer  Mr.  Bury  could  make  to  well  knowing  what  he  said;  and 
this,  or  how  he  could  go  on  with  got  up  to  shake  hands  with  Lucilla, 
his  address  |n  sight  of  the  strange  and  then  recollected  that  he  could 
turn  things  had  taken,  it  would  not  leave  bis  protegee  behind  him, 
have  been  hard  to  say.  Fortunately  and  hesitated,  and  did  not  know 
for  the  moment  he  did  not  attempt  what  to  do.  lie  was  really  grate- 
it,  but  walked  about  in  dismay,  and  ful,  without  being  aware  of  it,  to 
put  himself  in  the  draught  (with  his  Miss  Maijoribanks,  when  once  again  * 
rheamatism),  and  felt  dreadfully  she  came  to  his  aid. 
Texed  and  angry  with  Mrs.  Mor-  Please,  leave  her  a  little,'*  said 
timer,  who,  for  her  part^  now  Lucilla,  and  I  can  make  acquaint- 
she  had  done  with  fainting,  mani-  ance  with  her,  you  know,  in  case 
fested  an  inclination  to  cry,  for  papa  should  be  disposed  to  think 
which  Mr.  Bury  in  his  heart  could  of  it ; — she  must  lie  still  a  little  till 
have  whispered  her,  had  that  mode  it  quite  wears  off.  I  would  ask  you 
of  discipline  been  permitted  in  the  to  stay  to  lunch  if  I  was  not  afraid 

Church  of  England.    Lucilla  was  of  wasting  your  precious  time  " 

merciful,  but  she  could  not  help  tak-  Mr.  Bury  gave  a  little  gasp  of  in- 
ing  a  little  advantage  of  her  victory,  dignation,  but  he  did  not  say  any- 
She  gave  the  sufferer  a^glass  of  water,  thing.  On  the  whole,  even  though 
and  the  eau*de- cologne  to  keep  smarting  under  the  indignity  of 
her  from  a  relapse,  and  whispered  being  asked  to  lunch,  as  bis  sister 
to  her  to  lie  quiet:  and  then  she  had  been,  when  j)robablv  there 
came  back  and  took  her  seat,  and  might  be  a  repetition  of  the  scene 
begged  the  Rector  not  to  stand  in  of  yesterday,  he  was  glad  to  get 
the  draught  safely  out  of  the  house,  even  at  the 

don't  think  she  is  strong,*'  risk  of  abandoning  his  enterprise, 
said  Miss  Maiioribanks,  confiden-  As  for  a  woman  in  want  of  a  situ- 
tially,  when  she  had  wiled  the  discon-  ation,  who  had  so  little  common 
certed  clergyman  back  to  her  side,  sense  as  to  faint  at  such  a  critical 
her  colour  changes  so ;  she  never  moment^  the  Rector  was  disposed 
would  be  able  for  what  there  is  to  to  wash  his  hands  of  her;  for  Mr. 
do  here,  even  if  papa  would  con-  Bury,  *4ike  them  all,''  fts  Lucilla 
sent  to  think  of  it  For  my  part  said,  was  horribly  frightened  by  a 
I  am  sure  I  should  be  glad  of  a  faint  when  he  saw  one,  and  after- 
little  assistance,"  said  Lucilla,  "  but  wards  pretended  to  disbelieve  in 
I  never  like  to  give  false  hopes,  and  it,  and  called  it  one  of  the  things 
I  don't  think  papa  would  consent;  which  a  little  self-command  could 
— she  looks  nice  if  she  was  not  so  always  prevAit  When  he  was 
weak,  poor  thing  t — and  there  are  gone  Miss  Maijoribanks  felt  the  full 
such  quantities  of  things  to  be  importance  of  her  victory;  and 
done  here :  but  if  you  wish  it  Mr.  then,  though  she  had  not  hesitated 
Bury,  I  will  speak  to  papa^"  said  to  sacrifice  this  poor  woman  when 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  lifting  her  eyes,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  victim, 
which  were  so  open  and  straight-  that  moment  was  over,  and  she 
forward,  to  the  Roctor's  face.  had  no  pleasure  in  being  cruel ;  on 

To  tell  the  truth,  he  did  not  in  the  the  contrary,  she  went  and  sat  by 
least  know  what  to  say,  and  the  her  patient,  and  talked,  and  was 
chances  are  he  would  not  have  been  very  kind  to  her ;  she  made  her.  lie 
balf  so  vexed  and  angry,  nor  felt  in  still  and  tell  her  story  at  her  leisure, 
so  unchristian  a  disposition  with  the  and  all  about  it 
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"  I  knew  it  would  hurt  your  feel* 
ings,"  Miss  Maijoribanks  said,  can- 
didly, "but  I  could  not  do  any- 
thing else — and  you  know  it  was 
Mr.  Bury's  &ult ;  but  I  am  sure,  if 

I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you  " 

It  was  thus  that  Lucilla  added, 
without  knowing  it,  another  compli- 
cation to  her  fortunes;  but  tben, 
to  be  sure,  clearsighted  as  she  was, 
she  could  not  see  into  the  future, 
nor  know  what  was  to  come  of  it 
-  She  told  the  Doctor  in  the  evening 
with  the  greatest  faithfulness,  and 
described  how  Mr.  Bury  looked^  and 
that  she  had  said  she  did  not  think 


piapa  would  be  disposed  to  think 
of  it ;  and  Dr.  Maijoribanks  was 
80  much'  entertained  that  he  came 
up-ataira  to  hear  the  end,  and 
took  a  cup  of  tea.  It  was  the  third 
night  in  sucoession  that  the  Doctor 
had  taken  this  step,  though  it  was 
i^insi  his  principles ;  and  thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  good*  came  out  of 
evil  in  a  beautifully  distinct  and  ap- 
propriate way;  but^  notwithstand- 
ing, Miss  Maijoribanks,  though 
she  had  escaped  immediate  danger, 
still  felt  in  her  heart  the  conse- 
quences of  having  made  a  More  at 
the  beginning  of  her  career. 


SIB    B.    BULWBR    LTTTOK's  POBMS. 

There  is  a  certam  prodigality  of  to  remove  the  slight  blemishes 
genius,  peculiar  to  our  own  time,  which,  in  all  [vobability,  eyes  less 
which,  though  very  agreeable  to  keenly  critical  than  his  own  would 
the  general  reader  in  its  immediate  have  entirely  failed  to  discover, 
results,  is  liable  to  cause  a  disper-  It  is  therefore  matter  of  oon- 
sion  of  gems,  whose  individual  gratulation  to  find  a  writer  who  has 
brilliancy  is  as  nothing  compared  already  set  his  broad  stamp  upon 
with  their  combined  lustre  in  the  the  forehead  of  the  age,  and  aa- 
casket.  Some  of  the  best  poetry  X3i  sumed  a  foremost  place  in  the 
the  present  age  has  originally  ap-  ranks  of  genius,  at  length  ckA- 
peared  in  the  columns  of  periodi-  looting  those  poems  which,  from 
cals,  or  even  annuals;  and,  though  time  to  time,  he  has  promiscuously 
much  admired  and  quoted  for  a  issued,  and  adding  to  the  heap 
certain  season,  has  sometimes  faded  others  which  have  hitherto  re- 
away  from  the  memory,  along  with  mained  unseen.  We  cannot  afford 
the  more  ephemeral  material  vrith  to  lose  any  of  the  genuine  utter- 
which  it  was  incongruously  con-  ances  of  poesy.  Poems  such  as 
Joined.  Again,  it  often  occurs  that  these  before  us  may  not  be  so  at- 
the  noblest  thoughts  of  poets,  en-  tractive  or  prised  as  the  bolder  oon- 
shrined  in  the  worthiest  verse,  have  ceptions  or  more  ambitious  works 
been  kept  altogether  from  the  pub-  which  have  made  Sir  Bulwer 
lie  view;  partly  because  the  sub-  Lytton  famous;  but  in  many  a 
jects  were  of  a  natux;^  so  personal  heart  they  will  find  an  echo — by 
to  the  writer,  and  so  hallowed  by  many  they  will  be  regarded  as  not 
associations  belonging  to  himself  less  valuable,  though  less  imposing, 
alone,  that  he  hesitat^  to  discover  monuments  of  his  genius  and  his 
them  to  others ;  partly — and  that  power.  It  is  not  always  the  laig- 
we  incline  to  think  is  the  more  com-  est  work  that  obtains  from  pos- 
mon  reason— because  the  fastidious  terity  the  greatest  measure  of  ad- 
artist,  after  all  his  pains,  was  not  miration.  Dryden's  immortal  ode 
fully  satisfied  with  the  excellence  is  fresh  in  our  memories,  while  his 
of  his  work,  and  still  hoped,  in  heavy  tragedies  are  forgotten ;  the 
some  moment  of  happy  inspiration,  lyrics  of  Campbell  are  prized  &r 
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beyond  the  more  lengthy  prodae-  ^IfiltoB/  oomposed  by  the  author 
iions  upon  Vrhich  he  layished  so  while  a  youth  at  college,  but  re- 
much  industry  and  care  ;  the  yiaed  and  considerably  altered  since 
simpler  ballads  of  Wordswonth  its  first  appearance  in  type.  Few 
have  already  outUvod  his  *  Excur-  poets  retain  in  later  years  a  par- 
sion and  the  minor  poems  of  tiality  fbr  their  early  lucubrations. 
Goethe^  originally  scattered  as  waifs  Their  subsequent  literary  tradning 
and  stxays  through  the  almanacs  and  experience  make  them  ez- 
and  pocket-books  of  Germany,  are  tremely  senaitiYe  fand  intolerant  of 
now  treasured  and  perused  with  fiiults  which  arose  from'  immaturity 
more  care  and  fondness  than  his  of  power ;  and  too  often  they  are 
noyels  of  SBSthetic  life,  or  even  his  apt  wholly  to  condemn  poems  which, 
attempts  to  resuscitate,  in  a  Gothic  in  the  judgment  of  unbiassed  critics, 
guis^  the  glories  of  the  classical  are  well  worthy  of  preservation, 
drama.  Such  instances  as  these  We  are  glad  that,  in  this  instance, 
may  well  justify  the  hope  which  the  author  has  been  merciful  to  the 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  has  expressed  issue  of  his  youth,  and,  with  what- 
in  the  dedication  prefixed  to  this  ever  amount  of  correction,  has  re- 
volume,  that  what  he  has  so  written  stored  it  to  what  we  must  deem  to 
in  verse  may,  some  day  or  other,  be  its  proper  place;  for  not  only  is 
become  better  known  to  his  coun-  it  interesting  as  a  specimen  Of  his 
trymea.  earlier  style,  but  it  contains  within 

At  the  same  time  we  do  not  ex-  itself  many  passages  of  singular 
pect  that  the  recognition  will  be  grace  and  beauty, 
immediate.  The  poetry  of  our  "  The  design  of  this  poem,"  says ' 
author,  as  exhibited  in  this  volume,  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  in  a  pre&toij' 
is  so  purely  of  a  reflective  cast,  note,  *^  is  that  of  a  picture.  It  is 
that  it  can  hardly  be  appreciated  or  intended  to  portray  the  g^t  pa- 
its  merits  understood  by  that  nu-  triot  poet  in  the  three  car£nal  divi- 
merons  class  of  readers  who  demand  sions  of  life — ^youth,  manhood,  and 
sensational  excitement,  and  who  age.  The  first  part  is  founded  upon 
will  not  be  satisfied  unless  some-  the  well-known  though  ill-authenti- 
thing  unusually  piquant  is  set  be-  cated  tradition  of  the  Italian  lady  or 
fore  them.  Nor  will  it  gratify  ladies  seeing  Milton  asleep  under 
those  who  maintain  that  the  art  of  a  tree  in  the  gardens  of  his  college, 
poetry  consists  in  stringing  together  and  leaving  some  tributary  verses 
a  series  of  verbal  gauds  and  decora-  beside  the  sleeper.  Taking  full  ad- 
tions  —  of  images,  not  naturally  vantage  of  this  legend,  and  presum- 
suggested,  but  punfuUy  forced  and  ing  to  infer  from  Milton's  Italian 
elaborated — of  conceit  which  at-  verses  (as  his  biographers  have  done 
tract  attention  less  from  their  apt-  before  me)  that  in  his  tour  through 
ness  than  their  oddity.  Pure  and  Italy  he  did  not  escape  the  iuflu- 
masculine  in  his  diction,  as  one  of  ence  of  the  master-passion,  I  have 
the  masters  of  the  olden  time,  ventured  .to  connecti  by  a  single 
Lytton  .rises  &r  above  those  petty  thread  of  romantio  fiction,  the  seg- 
arts  and  devices  which  less  cul-  ments  of  a  poem  in  which  narra- 
tivated  minds  adopt  to  veil  the  tive,  after  all,  is  subservient  to  de- 
poverty  of  thdr  thoughts  ;  and,  scriptton.  This  idea  belongs  to  the 
though  his  song  be  too  often  temerity  of  youth,  but  I  trust  it 
mournful,  it^  is  nevertheless  dear  has  been  subjected  to  restrictions 
and  definite  in  expression,  and  free  more  reverent  than  those  ordinarily 
from  that  mystical  vagueness  which  imposed  on  poetio  licence." 
rather  repels  than  inyites  the  sym-  Undoubtedly  there  are  extant 
pathies  of  the  reader.  five  sonnets  and  one  canzone,  corn- 

Some  of  these  poems,  as  we  have  posed  hj  John  Milton,  in  indiffer- 
already  indicated,  are  reprints,  and  ent  Italian,  which  seem  to  coun- 
the  most  elaborate  is  one  called  tenance  the  view  that^  either  at 
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Ferran  or  Bologna^  the  heart  of  the 
young  Puritan  had  been  touched 
by  the  charms  of  a  southern  beauty, 
and  so  touched  as  to  give  yent  to 
its  feelings  in  a  strain  of  smgular 
bombast  But  we  apprehend  that, 
in  reality,  he  was  only  imitating 
his  friends  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
Academy,  who  were  a  sad  set  ot 
dnyellers,  belabouring  one  another 
with  fulsome  compliments  in  rhyme, 
and  striyin^  hard  to  simulate  the 
sort  of  passion  which  Petrarch  pro- 
fessed for  his  Laura.  If  there  was 
any  reality  in  the  Miltonic  confes- 
sion of  amorousness,  we  agree  with 
Tom  Warton  in  thinking  that  it 
was  probably  addressed  to  the  Yim- 
ous singer,  Leonora  J^tfoni,  the 
Qrisi  of  her  age,  who,  at  the  time 
when  the  poet  yisited  Italy,  was 
captivating  all  men  by  the  magni- 
ficent maeic  of  her  voice.  In  Latin, 
at  least,  he  has  paid  to  that  syren 
a  homage  which  would  have  ap- 
peared utterly  extravagant  had  it 
come  even  from  the  ^dest  cava- 
lier. Witness  the  poem  beginning 
thus : — 

"  AogeluB  unicuique  satis,  slo  oredite  gentes. 
ObtigH  astbereis  ales  ab  ordinlbos. 


minun,  Leonora,  ttbi^d  gloria  malort 
Nam    tuam    presentein    tox    aomak  iou 

Fancy  the  horror  of  Exeter  Hall 
were  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  address, 
at  the  present  day,  such  a  compli- 
ment to  Madame  TitiensI 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  was  cer- 
tainly^ enough  to  justify  the  later 
poet  in  representing  the  older  one 
as  under  the  influence  of  a  romantic 
attachment,  though  the  threefold 
introduction  of  the  mysterious 
Italian  lady  does  somewhat  shock 
our  credence.  We  are,  in  fact,  too 
well  conversant  with  the  personal 
history  of  Milton  to  accept,  even 
with  indulgent  faith,  the  episode 
which  is  here  presented  ;  and  more 
than  once,  during  its  perusal,  the 
images  of  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Powell  and  of  her  two  legitimate 
successors  have  risen  before  us,  as 
if  protesting  against  this  inter- 
ference with  their  vested  rights. 
But  that  ob^'ection  removed — and 
it  is  one  which  we  rather  hint  than 
urge,  being  conscious  that  we  are 
somewhat  too  prone  (o  insist  upon 
precision — we  regard  the  poem  as 
one  of  great  beauty.  Here  are  the 
opening  lines: — 


"  It  was  the  Minstrel's  merry  month  of  June ; 
Silent  and  sultry  glow'd  the  breezeless  noon ; 
Along  the  flowers  the  bee  went  murmuriiig ; 
Life  in  its  myriad  forms  was  on  the  "wing  ;| 
Played  on  the  green  leaves  with  the  quivVing  beam, 
gang  from  the  grove,  and  sparkled  from  the  stream. 
When,  where  yon  beech-tree  veil'd  the  soft'ning  ray. 
On  violet-banks  young  MQton  dreaming  lay. 

"  For  him  the  Earth  below,  the  Heaven  above, 
Doubled  each  charm  in  the  clear  glass  of  youth  • 
And  the  vague  spirit  of  unsettled  love  ' 
Roved  through  the  visions  that  precede  the  truth, 
While  Poesy^s  low  voice  so  hymn'd  through  all 
That  eVn  the  very  air  was  musical 

"The  sunbeam  rested,  where  it  pierced  the  boughs. 
On  locks  whose  gold  reflected  back  the  gleaming  • 
On  Thought's  fair  temple  in  majestic  brows ;  ' 
On  Love's  bright  portal— lips  that  smiled  in  dreaming. 

**  Dreams  he  of  Nymph  half  hid  in  spany  cave  ? 
Or  of  his  own  Sabrina  chastely  *  sitting 
Under  the  glassy  cool  translucent  wave,* 
The  loose  tram  of  her  amber  tresses  knitting  f 
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Or  that  &r  shadow,  yet  but  fidntly  yiew'd, 
Where  the  Foar  Riyere  take  their  parent  spnngs, 
Which  shall  come  forth  from  starry  solitude, 
In  the  last  days  of  angel-visitings. 
When,  soaring  upward  from  the  nether  storm, 
The  Heaven  of  Heavens  shall  earthly  g;uest  receSre, 
And  in  the  loi^-lost  Eden  smfle  thy  form. 
Fairer  than  all  thy  daughters,  fairest  Ere  ? 

Has  the  dull  Earth  a  being  to  compare 
With  those  that  haunt  that  spirit-world — the  brain  ? 
Can  shapes  material  vie  with  forma  of  air. 
Nature  with  Phantasy  ?— 0  question  vain  I 
Lo,  by  the  Dreamer,  fresh  from  heavenly  hands, 
Touth^s  dream-inspirer— Virgin  Woman  stands ; 
She  came,  a  stranger  from  the  Southern  sUes, 
And  careless  o^er  the  cloister'd  gurden  stray'd, 
Till,  pausing,  violets  on  the  banks  to  cull, 
Over  the  Dreamer  bent  the  Beautiful. 


Felt  he  the  touch  of  her  dark  locks  descending, 
Or  with  his  breath  her  breathing  fused  and  blending, 
That,  like  a  bird  scared  from  the  tremulous  spray, 
Pass'd  the  light  Sleep  with  sudden  wings  away  f 
Sighing  he  woke,  and  waking  he  beheld ; 
The  sieh  was  silenced,  as  the  look  was  spell'd ; 
Look  diarming  look,  the  love  that  ever  lies 
In  human  hearts,  like  lightning  in  the  air. 
Flashed  in  the  moment  uom  those  meeting  eyes, 
And  open'd  all  the  Heaven ! 

"0  Youth,  beware  I 
For  either  light  should  but  forewarn  the  gaze : 
Woe  follows  love,  as  darkness  doth  the  blaze  I 


Again  they  meet,  but  the  scene 
is  changed.  In  Italy,  by  the  sunny 
banks  of  the  Amo  —  in  a  spot,  the 
description  of  which  is  as  exquisite 
as  any  of  the  earlier  pictures  of  the 


*  Decameron' — Milton  again  finds 
himself  in  the  sweet  presence 
that  had  haunted  him  like  a  fairy 
dream ;  and  love  is  merged  in  wor- 
ship : —  . 


"  They  met  again  and  oft !  what  time  the  Star 
Of  Hesperus- hung  his  rosy  lamp  on  high ; 
Love's  earliest  beacon,  from  our  storms  afar, 
Lit  in  the  loneliest  watch-tower  of  the  sky. 
Perchance  by  souls  that,  ere  this  world  was  miade. 
Were  the  first  lovers  the  first  stars  surveyed. 
And  Mystery  o'er  their  twilight  meeting  threw 
The  charm  that  nought  like  mystery  doth  bestow : 
Her  name — ^her  birth — ^her  home  he  never  knew ; 
And  she — hu  love  was  all  she  sought  to  know. 
And  when  in  anxious  or  in  tender  mood 
He  pra/d  her  to  disclose  at  least  her  name, 
A  look  from  her  the  unwelcome  prayer  subdued, 
So  sad  the  cloud  that  o^er  her  features  came : 
Her  lip  grew  blanch'd,  as  with  an  ominous  fear, 
And  all  her  heart  seem'd  trembling  in  her  tear. 
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So  worshipped  he  in  rilence  and  sweet  wonder, 

Pleased  to  confide,  contented  not  Uy  know ; 

And  Hope,  life's  sUyering  moonlight;  smilM  asunder 

Doubts,  which,  like  clouds,  rise  ever  from  below. 

And  thus  his  loTe  grew  daily,  and  perchance 

Was  all  the  stronger  circled'  by  romance. 

He  found  a  name  for  her,  if  not  her  own, 

Haply  as  soft,  and  to  her  heart  as  dear — 

*  Zoe ' — name  stolen  from  the  tuneful  Greek, 

It  meaneth  *  life,'  when  common  lips  do  speiJc, 

And  more  in  lips  that  love ;  —  sweet  language  known 

To  lovers,  sacred  to  themselves  alone ; 

Words,  Hke  Egyptian  symbols,  set  apart 

For  the  mysterious  Priesthood  of  the  Heart" 

We  are  compelled  to  pass  over  have  it  otherwise.  It  is  dlfficalt 
much  that  we  would  most  willin^y  to  identify  the  poet  of  *  Comus '  and 
quote — indeed,  it  is  like  desecra-  'Lycidas,'  with  the  shrill-tongaed 
tion  to  mutilate  so  fine  a  poem  as  opponent  of  Salmasius ;  and  we 
this,  and  exhibit  it  in  broken  frag-  .acquiesce  in  .tiie  treatment  which 
ments.  In  his  portraiture  of  the  restores  to  us  the  young  enthusiast 
young  Milton,  Sir  £.  B.  Lytton  still  under  the  influence  of  the  en- 
has  somewhat  idealised  his  char-  nobling  impulses  of  chivalry.  In 
acter;  softening  down  the  harsher  ardent  strains  he  woos  the  fair 
features,  and  making  him  expatiate  Italian;  urging  her  to  become  his 
in  language  which  would  have  bet-  bride,  and  depart  with  him  to 
ter  suited  the  lips  of  Sur  Philip  England,  whither  he  is  summoned 
Sydney  than  those  of  the  austere  by  the  call  of  duty  and  of  patriot- 
republican.     Yet  we  would  not  ism.   Thus  terminates  the  scene:— 

"  She  lookM  upon  that  brow  so  fair  and  high, 
Too  bright  for  sorrow  as  too  bold  for  fear ; 
She  lookM  upon  the  depth  of  that  large  eye 
Whence  (ev'n  when  lost  to  daylight)  stairy  clear 
Shone  earth^s  sublimest  soul ;  —  then  tremblingly 
On  his  youn^  arm  her  gentle  hand  ^e  laid. 
And  in  the  sunple  movement  more  was  said 
Of  the  weak  woman's  heart  than  ever  yet 
Of  that  sweet  mystery  man's  rude  speech  hath  told. 
The  touch  rebuked  him  as  he  thrillM  to  it ; 
Back  to  their  deep  the  stormier  passions  roll'd, 
And  leii  his  brow  (as  when  the  heaven  above 
Smiles  through  departing  cloud)  smne  with  love. 
'  Come  then — companion  in  this  path  sublime ; 
Link  life  with  life,  and  strengthen  soul  with  soul; 
If  vain  the  hope  that  lights  the  onward  time ; 
If  back  to  darkness  fade  the  phantom  goal ; 
If  Dreams,  that  now  seem  prophet-visions,  be  • 
Dreams,  and  no  more  —  still  let  me  cling  io  thee  t 
Still,  seeing  thee,  have  faith  in  human  worth. 
And  feel  the  Beautiful  yet  lives  folr  earth  ! 
Come,  though  firom  marble  domes  and  myrtle  bowers. 
Come,  though  to  lowly  roofs  and  northern  skies ; 
In  its  own  fancies  Love  has  regal  towers, 
And  orient  sunbeams  in  beloved  eyes. 
Trust  me,  whatever  &te  my  soul  may  gall, 
Thou  at  thy  woman-choice  shalt  ne'er  repine ; 
Trust  me,  whatever  storm  on  me  may  fall, 
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This  man^e  trne  breaM  shall  ward  th6  bolt  from  thine. 

Hark,  where  the  bird  from  jon  dark,  ilex  breathes 

Soul  into  night — so  be  thy  Idve  to  me  I 

Look,  where  around  the  bird  the  ilex  wreathes 

Still,  sheltering  bongbs — so  be  my  love  to  thee  t 

O  dweller  in  my  hei^  the  musio  thine  ; 

And  the  deep  shelter — wilt  thon  sooim  it  ? — ^mine  I ' 

He  ceased,  and  drew  her  closer  to  his  breast ; 

Soft  from  the  ilex  san^  the  nightingale : 

Thy  heart,  0  woman,  m  its  happy  rest 

HushM  a  diviner  tale  I 

And  oV  her  bent  her  lover ;  and  the  gold 

Of  his  rich  locks  with  her  dark  tresses  blended ; 

And  still,  and  calm,  and  j^nderly,  the  lone 

And  mellowing  night  upon  their  forms  descended ; 

And  thus,  amid  the  ghostly  walls  of  old. 

Seen  through  that  silvery,  moonlit,  lucent  air. 

They  seemed  not  wholly  of  an  earth-bom  moidd, 

But  suited  to  the  memories  breathing  there — 

Two  genii  of  the  mix^d  and  tender  race, 

Their  charmed  homes  in  lonely  coverts  singling, 

Last  of  their  order,  doomM  to  haunt  the  place, 

And  bear  sweet  being  interfused  and  mingling, 

Draw  through  their  life  the  same  delicious  breath, 

And^de  together  into  air  in  death." 

From  his  embrace  abrupt  the  maiden  sprang 
With  low  wild  cry  despairing : — In  the  shsde 
Of  that  dark  tree  where  still  the  night-bird  sang. 
Stood  a  stern  image,  statue-like,  and  made 
A  shadow  in  the  ^adow ; — blocks  of  snow 
Orown'd,  with  the  awe  of  age,  the  solemn  brow ; 
Lofty  its  look  with  passionless  command. 
As  some  old  chief  ^s  of  grand  inhuman  Rome : 
Calm  from  its  stillness  moved  the  beckoning  hand, 
And  low  from  rigid  lips  it  murmur'd,  *  Come  I  * " 


Years  pass.  A  king  has  gone  to 
the  scaffold.  The  star  of  Cromwell 
has  risen  and  set,  and  a  Stuart  is 
again  upon  the  throne.  Worn,  de- 
spised, and  blind,  the  old  man  has 
retired  from  the  strife,  but  not  from 


labour  ;  for  visions  of  Paradise  have 
been  vouchsafed  him,  and  he  has  com- 
pleted that  wonderftil  work  which 
ranks  among  the  Epics  as  Hesperus 
among  the  clustering  of  the  stars. 
And  now  the  end  is  drawing  near : — 


"  Its  gay  farewell  to  hospitable  eaves 
The  swallow  twitterM  in  thiB  autumn  heaven ; 
Dumb  da  the  cr»p  earth  fell  the  yellowing  leaves, 
Or,  in  smaD  'eddies,  fitfally  were  driven 
Down  the  bleak  Waste  of  the  remorseless  air. 
Out,  from  the  widening  gaps  tn  dreary  boughs, 
Alone  the  laurel  smiled— as  freshly  fair 
As  its  own  chaplet  on  immortal  brows, 
When  Fame,  indifferent  to  the  changeful  sun. 
Sees  waning  races  wither,  and  lives  on. — 
An  old  man  sate  before  that  deathless  tree 
Which  bloomM  his  humble  dwelling-place  beside ; 
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The  lust  pale  rose  which  lored  the  lingering  bee 

To  the  low  porch  it  scantly  blossomed  o^er, 
NippM  by  the  frost-ai^,  had  that  morning  died. 
The  clock  faint-heard  beyond  the  gaping  door, 
Low  as  a  death-watch  clicked  the  moments*  knell; 
And  through  the  narrow  opening  you  might  see 
Uncertain  footprints  on  the  sanded  floor 
(Uncertain  footprints  which  of  blindness  tell) ; 
The  rade  oak  board,  the  mom*s  nntasted  fare ; 
The  scattered  volunes  and  the  pillowed  chair, 
In  which,  worn  out  with  toil  and  travel  past^ 
Life,  the  poor  wanderer,  finds  repose  at  last. 

"  The  old  man  felt  the  fresh  air  o^er  him  blowing, 
Waving  thin  locks  from  xwising  temples  pale ; 
Felt  the  quick  sun  through  cloud  and  azure  going, 
And  the  light  dance  of  leaves  upon  the  gale, 
In  that  mysterious  symbol-change  of  earth 
Which  looks  like  death,  though  bat  restoring  birth. 
Seasons  return ;  for  him  shall  not  return 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  mom. 
Whatever  garb  the  mighty  mother  wore, 
Nature  to  him  was  changeless  evermore. — 
List,  not  a  sigh  t — though  fall'n  on  evil  days. 
With  darkness  compass'd  round — ^those  sightless  eyes 
Need  not  the  sun ;  nightly  he  sees  the  rays,  ^ 
Nightly  he  walks  the  bowers,  of  Paradise, 
High,  pale,  still,  voiceless,  motionless,  alone, 
Death-like  in  calm  as  monumental  stone, 
Lifting  his  looks  into  the  farthest  skies. 
He  sate :  And  as  when  some  tempestuous  day 
Dies  in  the  hush  of  the  majestic  eve, 
So  on  his  brow — where  grief  has  pass*d  away, 
Reigns  that  dread  stillness  grief  alone  can  leave.*' 

Wrapt  in  sublime  contemplation,  long  ago.   Alas  I  can  that  blind  grey 

the  aged  bard  hears  not  the  ap-  man  have  been  the  lover  of  her 

preaching  tread.     But  a   pilgrim  youth?     No   recognition  follows; 

from  the  far  and  sunny  clime  is  for  earthly  ties  and  earthly  thoughts 

near,  impressed  by  an  irrepressible  are  all  unmeet  for  the  soul  that  is 

longing  to  behold  once  more  the  already  half  with  God.     A  brief 

&Ge  of  him  who  had  wooed  her  interval,  and  all  is  over. 

"  A  death-bell  ceased beneath  the  vault  were  laid 
A  ^eat  man^s  bones ; — ^and  when  the  rest  were  gone, 
Veil'd,  and  in  sable  widow'd  weeds  array'd, 
An  aged  woman  knelt  upon  the  stone. 
Low  as  she  prayed,  the  wailing  notes  were  sweet 
With  the  strange  music  of  a  foreign  toogue : 
Thrice  to  that  spot  came  feeble,  feebler  feet, 
Thrice  on  that  stone  were  humble  garlands  hung. 
On  the  fourth  day  some  formal  hand  in  scorn 
The  flowers  that  breathed  of  priestcraft  cast  away ; 
But  the  poor  stranger  came  not  with  the  mom. 
And  flowers  forbidden  decked  no  more  the  clay. 
A  heart  was  broken  t — and  a  spirit  fled  1 
Whither — let  those  who  love  and  hope  decide- 
But  in  the  iaith  that  Love  rejoins  the  dead, 
The  heart  was  broken  ere  the  garland  died.** 
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So  tenninates  tbb  fine  poem, 
perhaps  the  best  sustained  in  the 
vdnme.  Difficnlt  as  was  the  sub- 
ject, the  author^s  treatment  of  it 
has  been  eminently  successful,  while 
the  meftdj  and  exquisite  construc- 
tion of  the  verse  are  in  accordance 
with  the  sentiments  it  conveys. 

We  cannot  give  the  same  meed 
of  praise  to  another  elaborate  poem 
which  is  entitled  *  Constance,  or 
the  Portrait^   It  is  a  tale  of  modern 
times  and  of  modern  life,  which 
might  have  afforded  excellent  scope 
for  the  novelist,  but  is  not  suitable 
for  the  delicate  touches  which  are 
the  triumph  of  the  poetic  art  It 
is  a  trite  but  true  observation,  that 
the  realms  of  the  past  are  the  pro- 
per ground  for  the  poet;  ana  in 
narrative,  at  least,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  the  nearer  he  ap- 
proaches to  his  own  time,  the  less 
likely  he  is  to  succeed.    There  ma^ 
be  no  lack  of  romance  in  the  inci- 
dents, or  of  passion  in  the  emotions 
be  portrays;  but  the  accessories, 
which  he  cannot  altogether  avoid, 
belong  to  our  ordinary  prosaic  life, 
and  will  not  bear  that  amount  of 
poetic  colouring  which  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  illusion.   In  this 
sense  it  is  undeniable  that  distance 
do€$  lend  enchantment  to  the  view ; 
for  the  language  which  appears  to 
ns  so  beautiful  when  uttered  by  a 
liomeo  or  a  Juliet,  would  assuredly 
be  deemed  out  of  place  if  put  into 
the  moutbs  of  denizens  of  May 
Fair  existing  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Victoria.    So  difficult  is  it  to  adapt 
recent  events  to  the  poetic  standard, 
that  no  one  has  yet  deemed  it  pos- 
sible to  construct  an  epic  or  a 
rhymed  romance  upon  the  basis  of 
events  which  occurred  during  the 
Peninsular  War,  or  the  campaigns 
of  the  first  Napoleon;  and  more 
than  a  century  must  elapse  before 
the   expedition  to  the.  Crimea  can 
farnish  an  available  theme.  Im- 
pose upon  a  poet  the  task  of  de- 
scribing a  Qothic  castle,  with  its 
banqneting-hall,  its  dungeon-keep, 
and  the  retinue  of  men-at-arms  and 
mailed  knights  that  thronged  the 
coortyard  and  the  corridors  —  and, 


if  he  is  a  master  of  his  crafty  he  will 
bring  before  your  eyes  a  vision  of 
the  olden  time,  as  perfect  as  if  it 
had  been  raised  by  the  wave  of  the 
wand  of  an  enchanter.  But  ask  him 
to  depict  a  ball-room,  and  to  people 
it  with  beings  whom  we  cannot  dis- 
associate from  the  notion  of  crinoline 
and  the  uniform  of  the  Blues — bid 
him  describe  in  melodious  verse  the 
giddj  sensations  of  the  waltz,  or 
give  poetic  utterance  to  the  whis- 
pered conversations  at  a  table  laid 
out  with  the  delicacies  of  Gunter— 
and  you  will  find  a  woeful  differ- 
ence between  his  treatment  of  tti& 
past  and  of  the  present.  We  see  no 
mcongruity  when  Shylock  talks,  in 
good  blank  verse,  of  l^is  ducats,  or 
the  rate  of  usance,  on  the  Rialto; 
but  gravity  itself  would  not  be 
proof  against  the  heroics  of  a  mo- 
dern banker  or  broker  deploring  a 
change  in  the  rate  of  interest^  or  a 
depreciation  in  Venezuelan  securi- 
ties. However  dexterously  Sir  E. 
B.  Lytton  has  tried  to  surmount 
this  obvious  difficulty  of  giving 
poetical  h-eatment  to  a  subject  es- 
sentially modern,  we  do  not  think 
that  he  has  succeeded ;  but  it  is  no 
disgrace  to  have  failed  in  an  at- 
tempt which  might  have  tasked  to 
the  uttermost,  if  even  he  could  have 
achieved  it,  the  marvellous  ingen- 
uity and  unparalleled  versatility  of 
Ohancer. 

Turning  to  the  taiinor  poems,  we 
recognise,  with  no  ordinary  pleas- 
ure, one  which  has  already  graced 
the  pages  of  the  Magazine,  and 
which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  specimens  of  that  difficult 
style  of  composition,  the  allegorical, 
which  has  been  composed  during 
the  present  century.  We  confess 
to  have,  in  the  abstract,  no  great 
liking  for  allegories,  which  generidly 
are  sickly  things,  **that  palter  to 
us  in  the  double  sense, ^*  and  seldom 
lead  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion* 
Our  opinions  upon  this  point  may 
appear  to  many  heretical,  but  with 
all  our  love  for  Edmund  Spenser — 
the  sweetest  poet,  who  was  not  like- 
wise a  dramatist,  of  the  noble  Eliza- 
bethan era  of  literature— we  cannot 
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belp  wishlog  that  he  had  made  ^  The  its  conditions;  and  we  Jknow  of 
Faerie  Qoeene '  a  grand  historical  none  which  are  more  perfeotlj  ap- 
epic»  with  Arthur  for  its  hero,  in-  propriate  or  mnsicallT'  ezpresaed 
stead  of  a  shadowj  representation  than  this  of  *  The  Boatman,'  wMoh, 
of  cardinal  virtues  and  the  issue  of  for  the  gratification  of  our  regohr 
opposing  faiths.  Spencer,  we  are  readers,  who  have  seen  and  Mnured 
assured,  but  yielded  or  conformed  it  already,  it  is  quite  unnecessirj 
to  the  taste  of  his  age,  then  imbued  that  we  shooM  quote.  Most  mnsiesl 
with  Italian  tendencies ;  and  the  is  it  in  its  flow ;  reminding  us,  al- 
school  of  which  he  was  the  bright-  most  unconsciously,  of  the  passage 
est  ornament  came  to  an  ignoble  end  of  Thalaba  with  the  maiden  m  the 
in  the  hands  of  Giles  and  Phmeas  enchanted  boat,  one  of  the  most 
Fletcher.  The  finest  sustained  al-  exquisite  strains  of  poetry  that  are 
legory  of  the  world  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be  found  in  the  English  Ian- 
that  of  John  Bunyan,  the  ^Pilgrim's  gnage.  But  we  paas  to  another 
Prtigress,'  and  with  our  language  in  which  we  can  claim  no  patter- 
alone  can  it  perish*  But  a  short  nity  eren  by  adoption  —  and  we 
allegory  is,  like  a  parable  or  an  pray  you,  reader,  to  hearken  to 
apologue,  most  effectiye  if  true  to  the  strain  of 

**THB  PILOBIM  OF  THX 'DSSKBT. 

"Wearily  flaggeth  my  Soul  in  the  Desert ; 

"Wearily,  wearily. 
Sand,  eyer  sand,  not  a  gleam  of  the  fountain ; 
Sun,  ever  sun,  not  a  shade  from  the  mountain ; 
Wave  after  wave  flows  the  sea  of  the  Desert, 

Drearily,  drearily. 

Life  dwelt  with  life  in  my  far  native  valleys, 

Nightly  and  daily; 
Labour  had  brothers  to  aid  and  beguile ; 
A  tear  for  my  tear,  and  a  smile  for  my  smile; 
And  the  sweet  human  voices  rang  out ;  and  the  valleys 

Echoed  them  gaily. 

Under  the  almond-tree,  once  in  the  spring-lime, 

Oareless  reclining ; 
The  sigh  of  my  Leila  was  hushVi  on  my  breast, 
As  the  note  of  the  last  bird  had  died  in  its  nest ; 
'  Calm  looked  the  stars  on  the  buds  of  the  spring-time, 

Oalm — ^bnt  how  shining  I 

Below  on  the  herbage  there  darken^  a  shadow ; 

Stirred  the  boughs  o^er  me ; 
DroppM  from  the  almond-tree,  sighing,  the  blossom ; 
Trembling  the  maiden  sprang  up  from  my  bosom ; 
Then  the  step  of  a  stranger  came  mute  through  the  ahadow, 

Pausing  before  me. 

He  stood  grey  with  age  in  the  robe  of  a  Dervise, 

As  a  king  awe-compelling ; 
And  the  cold  of  his  eye  like  the  diamond  was  bright, 
As  if  years  from  the  hardness  had  fashioned  the  light : 
•  A  draught  from  thy  spring  for  the  wav- weary  Dervise, 

And  rest  in  thy  dwelling.' 


And  my  herds  gave  the  milk,  and  my  tent  gave  the  riielter ; 
And  the  stranger  spell-bound  me 
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Witk  hiB  takfl,  all  the  Bight,  of  the  far  world  of  wonder, 
Of  the  ocean  of  Oman  with  pearls  gleaming  under; 
And  I  thought,  *  Oh,  how  mean  are  the  tenta^  simple  shelter 
And  the  valleys  around  me  I ' 

I  seized  as  I  listenM,  in  fancj,  the  treasures 

By  Afrites  concealed ; 
Seared  the  serpents  that  watch  in  the  ruins  afar 
O'er  the  hoaras  of  the  Persian  in  lost  OMl-Menar ; — 
Alas  I  till  that  night  happy  youth  had  more  treasures 

Than  Ormus  can  yield. 

Mom  came,  and  I  went  with  my  guest  through  the  gorges 

In  the  rock  hollowM ; 
The  flocks  hleated  low  as  I  passed  them  ungneving, 
The  almond-huds  strew'd  the  sweet  earth  I  was  leaying ; 
Slowly  went  Age  through  the  gloom  of  the  gorges, 

Lightly  Youth  followed. 

We  won  through  the  Pass — the  Unknown  lay  before  me, 

Sun-lighted  and  wide ; 
Then  I  turned  to  my  guest,  but  how  languid  his  tread. 
And  the  awe  I  had  felt  in  his  presence  was  fled, 
And  I  cried,  *  Can  thy  age  in  the  journey  before  me 

Still  keep  by  my  side  9 ' 

'  Hope  and  Wisdom  soon  part ;  be  it  so,'  said  the  BervisOi 

*  My  mission  is  done.' 

As  he  spoke,  came  the  gleam  of  the  crescent  and  spear, 
Chimed  the  bells  of  the  camel  more  sweet  and  more  near ; — 
*Qo,  and  march  with  the  Oaravan,  youth,'  sigh'd  the  Deryise^ 

*  Fare  thee  well  I ' — he  was  gone. 

What  profits  to  speak  of  the  wastes  I  have  traversed 

Since  that  early  time? 
One  by  one  the  procession,  replacing  the  guide, 
Have  dropp'd  on  the  sands,  or  have  stray'd  from  my  side ; 
And  I  hear  never  more  in  the  solitudes  traversed 

The  camel-bell's  chime. 

How  oft  I  have  yearn'd  for  the  old  happy  valley, 

But  the  sands  have  no  track ; 
He  who  scorned  what  was  near  must  advance  to  the  far. 
Who  forsaketh  the  landmark  must  march  by  the  star. 
And  the  steps  that  once  part  from  the  peace  of  the  valley 
Can  never  come  back. 

So  on,  ever  on,  spreads  the  path  of  the  Desert, 

Wearily,  wearily ; 
Sand,  ever  sand — ^not  a  gleam  of  the  fountain ; 
Son,  ever  sun — ^not  a  shade  from  the  mountain ; 
As  a  sea  on  a  sea,  flows  the  width  of  the  Deseit, 

Drearily,  drearily. 

How  narrow  content,  and  how  infinite  knowledge! 

Lost  vale,  and  lost  maiden  I 
Enclosed  in  the  garden  the  mortal  was  blest : 
A  world  with  its  wonders  lay  round  him  unguest; 
That  world  was  his  own  when  he  tasted  of  knowledge^ 

Was  it  worth  Aden  f " 
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After  this,  is  it  neoessary  to  give 
more  speoimens  of  this  delightfal 
Yolnmef  Perhaps  not.  It  might 
disappoint  some  to  dwell  upon  what 
they  might  esteem  drearier  fancies 
— for,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
some  of  the  poems  are  so  grave  and 
somhre,  that  they  rather  suggest 
autumnal  fancies  than  those  which 
are  snitahle  for  the  period  of  spring. 
French  critics  have  said  that  our 
recent  English  poetry  is,  as  a  whole, 
too  melancholy  in  its  tone ;  and  we 
cannot,  with  truth,  aver  that  they 
are  altogether  mistaken  in  that 
judgment.  Why  it  should  he  so 
we  cannot  understand.  The  elder 
poets,  hoth  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, were  joyons  in  the  extreme ; 
and  merrier  men — within  the  limits 
of  becoming  mirth — you  could  not 
•  find  than  Geoflfrey  Ohaucer,  or 
Gawain  Douglas,  Bishop  of  l)un- 
keld.  Why  should  Sir  E.  B.  Lyt- 
ton  be  dolorous?  Ue  stands  ac- 
knowledged as  the  first  novelist 


of  the  age— he  has  achieved  tb« 
highest  dramatic  success — he  haa 
added  to  his  literary  triumplu  the 
renown  of  a  philosopher,  an  orator, 
and  a  statesman  —  and  he  should 
not  now,  nnless  his  ambition  is 
altogether  satiated  and  extingaish- 
ed,  proclaim   that  all  ia  vanitT. 
There  are,  we  are  well  aware,  va- 
riations in  the  poetic  temperament, 
as  there  are  differences  in  Uie  nng- 
ing  of  the  birds ;  and  thoagh  the 
nightingale  is  admitted  to  be  the 
sweetest,  as  she  is  the  most  plain- 
tive, of  the  woodland  choriiters, 
we  are  not  sore  that,  as  a  perpetn- 
ity,  we  would  not  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  livelier  trilling  of  tlte 
thrush.    That  Sir  Edward  himself 
has  some  secret  consciousness  of 
this,  we  gather  from  expressions 
which  we  find  occurring  ever  and 
anon  throughout  his  poems ;  and^ 
as  an  antidote  against  his  more 
sombre  moods,  wo  would  repeat  his 
own  advice, — 


Let  us  fill  urns  with  rose-leaves  in  our  Kay, 
And  hive  the  thrifty  sweetness  for  December.*' 


The  poems  entitled  'Parcro,  or 
Leaves  from  History,*  are  finely 
conceived,  especially  that  relating 
to  Mary  Stuart.  We  must,  how- 
ever, refer  our  readers  for  these  to 
the  volume,  from  which  we  have 


already  drawn  largely ;  and  our 
last  extract  shall  be  one  that  Schil- 
ler might  have  been  proud  to  own, 
though  it  bears  the  unmistakable 
mark  of  the  original  genius  of  his 
translator : — 


"  THK  TBUB  JOT-OITEB. 

"  Oh  (Evoe,  Liber  Pater, 

Oh,  the  vintage  feast  divine, 
When  the  god  was  in  the  bosom 
And  his  rapture  in  the  wine ; 

When  the  Faun  laugh'd  out  at  morning ; 

When  the  Msanad  hymned  the  night ; 
And  the  Earth  itself  was  drunken 

With  the  worship  of  delight ; 

Oh  (Evoe,  Liber  Pater, 
Thou,  whose,  orgies  are  upon 

Moonlit  hill-tops  of  Pernassus, 
Shady  slopes  of  Helicon ; — 

Ah,  how  often  have  I  haird  theei 

Ah,  how  often  have  I  been 
The  gay  swinger  of  the  thyrsus, 

When  its  withered  leaves  ¥(^re  green  I 
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Then,  the  boughs  were  purple-gleaming 

With  the  dew-drop  and  me  star ; 
As,  in  chanting,  came  the  wodd-nymph, 

And,  in  flashing,  came  the  car. 

But  how  faded  are  the  garlands 

Of  the  thyrsus  that  f  bore, 
When  the  wood-nymph  chanted  '  Follow  I ' 

In  the  yintage-feast  of  yore. 

Yet  my  vineyards  are  the  richest 

That  Falemian  slopes  bestow ; 
Has  the  yineherd  lost  his  cunning  t 

Has  the  summer  lost  its  glow  ? 

Dullard,  never  on  Falemium 

The  ^e  Care-Dispeller  trod ; 
There,  the  vine-leaves  wreathe  no  thyrsus, 

There,  the  fruits  allure  no  god. 

Liber's  wine  is  Nature's  life-blood ; 

Liber's  vineyards  bloom  upon 
Moonlit  hill-tops  of  Parnassus, 

Shady  slopes  of  Helicon. 

But  the  hill- tops  of  Parnassus 

Are  still  free  to  every  age ; 
I  have  trod  them  with  the  Poet, 

I  have  mapp'd  them  with  the  Sage  ; 

And.ril  take  my  young  disciple 

To  heed  well,  with  humbled  eyes, 
How  the  ro^y  Gladness-giver 

Welcomes  ever  most  the  wise. 

Lo,  the  arching  of  the  vine-leaves ; 

Lo,  the  sparkle  of  the  fount; 
Hark,  the  carol  of  the  Msenads ; 

Lo,  the  car  is  on  the  Mount  I 

•  Ho,  there  I— room,  ye  thyrsus-bearers, 

For  your  playmate  I  have  been  1  * 

*  Once  it  might  be,'  laugh'd  Lyaeus, 

^  But  thy  thyrsus  then  was  green.' 

And  adown  the  gleaming  alleys 

See,  the  gladness-bringer  ghde ; 
And  the  wood-nymph  minrmurs  *  Follow  I ' 

To  the  young  man  by  my  side." 

And  now  we  have  done,  how-  out  our  waking  thoughts  into  the 
ever  reluctant  we  are  to  lay  the  phantoms  of  sleep,  which  often  con- 
volume  aside.  But  there  is  an  end  tinue  preco^tations,  making  cables 
to  all  things.  Our  lamp  is  burning  of  cobwebs,  and  wildernesses  of 
dim ;  and,  like  old  Sir  Thomas  handsome  groves." 
Browne,  **we  are  unwilling  to  spin 

YOU  xcm.'— 90.  Dxcni.  9  A 
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No :  I  have  met  plenty  of  ghost- 
seers,  and  have  heard  them  tell 
their  stories  with  a  sincerity  of  awe 
and  a*  shuddering  recollection  of 
the  terror  past  that  left  no  sort 
of  doubt  as  to  their  belief.  And 
history  assures  me  that,  erer  since 
the  days  of  Homer,  and  perhaps 
before  then,  ghosts  have  from  time 
to  time  been  seen  of  men,  and  have 
made  the  hair  of  the  seers  stand  on 
end,  and  their  blood  curdle  with 
fear.  But  I  never  saw  a  ghost  my- 
self except  once.  And  then  ?  Tes ; 
then  I  must  do  the  ghost  the  Jus- 
tice to  say  that  I  was  horribjy 
frightened. 

I  was  very  glad  to  accept  Charlie 
Neville*  s  invitation  to  pass  a  few 
days  with  him  in  the  cottage  which 
he  inhabits  In  one  of  the  pleasantest 
valleys  in  Westmoreland  —  right 
through  which  valley  runs  the  road 
from  Lancashire  to  Scotknd.  I 
was  very  Ured  of  being  chained  to 
my  desk  in  one  of  the  dirtiest, 
gloomiest,  dampest  towns  in  Eng- 
Umd — a  town  that  for  six  months 
in  the  year  alternates  between  fog 
and  sleet,  and  for  the  rest  between 
fog  and  rain  —  a  town  where  nobody 
lives  except  to  make  a  fortune, 
where  nobody  does  anything  or 
thinks  of  anything  but  his  fortune 
till  he  has  made  it,  and  whence,  the 
fortune  made,  every  one  goes  as  far 
away  as  possible  to  spend  it  I 
had  been  a  prisoner,  or  a  slave,  all 
summer,  and  it  was  now  Septem- 
ber. All  the  more  did  I  delight  in 
my  journey,  knowing  that  Septem- 
ber is  the  pleasantest  of  months  in 
Westmoreland,  where  May  is  cold, 
the  summer  mostly  wet,  and  August 
dense  and  oppressive.  Charlie  was 
a  pleasant  member  of  a  pleasant 
fiimily,  and  the  idea  of  once  more 
enjoying  the  society  of  proung  ladies 
—  a  species  unknown  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  my  prison-house — was 
enough  to  excite  my  spirits  to  the 
uttermost,.   Even  a  long  railway 


journey,  in  a.  carriage  from  which 
the  presence  of  an  asthmatic  direc- 
tor-looking old  gentleman  banished 
alike  the  breath  of  fresh  air  and  the 
hope  of  tobacco,  failed  to  subdue 
them.  It  was  in  a  joyous  mood 
that  I  sprang  upon  the  platform  at 
Windermere,  valise  in  hand,  and 
looked  out  for  Charlie. 

A  big  dog  made  his  appearance 
first,  who,  ^ter  suspiciously  glanc- 
ing and  snuffing  at  a  travelliog 
suit  which  retained  an  atmosphere 
of  the  printing-office  about  it, 
rubbed  his  nose  against  the  hand 
that  held  my  valise  just  as  my 
friend  came  up  and  shook  me 
heartily  by  the  other. 

"  Is  that  monster  yours  ?"  I  said, 
as  we  walked  to  the  phaeton.  He 
was  more  friendly  than  I  expected, 
and  more  formidable  than  I  liked." 

Ah,"  *  said  his  master,  Caesar 
was  puzzled  by  the  smell  of  factory- 
smoke  and  cotton-flufif  about  you. 
If  it  had  been  tobacco-smoke  and 
cigar-ashes  he  Would  have  recog- 
nised it  But  Csesar  always  finds 
out  a  gentleman.  There  is  a  baronet 
of  my  acquaintance  who  goes  about 
in  such  rags  that  the  servants  offer 
him  a  penny  when  he  calls  for  the 
first  time  on  a  friend;  but  CsBsar 
recognised  his  title  at  first  sight, 
and  made  him  the  humblest  obei- 
sance. And  the  best  dressed  of 
burnt-out  tailors  or  shipwrecked 
sailors,  in  whom  I  might  expect  a 
visitor,  cannot  take  in  Csesar.  He 
never  lets  them  open  the  gate. 
Dogs  are  the  most  aristocratic  of 
living  creatures." 

And  this  commenced  a  discus- 
sion, in  which  Charlie,  who  quar- 
tered the  Kingmaker's  Bear  and 
Bagged  Stal^  and  *  could  recite  his 
whole  pedigree  since  the  battle  of 
Bamet^  bore  his  part  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacitv.  This  occupied 
our  tongues  while  the  pony  tra- 
versed many  miles  of  the  loveliest 
scenery  in  England.   This,  and  the 
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specolationg  with  which  it  branched 
offi  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject 
of  my  tale,  were  interrupted  only 
when  we  reached  the  valley,  at  the 
other  end  of  which  the  windows  of 
Neville  Grange  flashed  back  the 
golden  light  of  the  snn  that  was 
sinking  behind  the  western  monn- 
tains. 

"That  is  my  home,"  said  Charlie, 
as  I  gazed  in  silent  admiration  at 
the  beantifal  sight.  "It  is  small, 
as  yon  see :  it  has  been  very  mnch 
larger.  The  ruins  of  what  in  the 
olden  days  was  Neville  Grange  lie 
on  the  other  side  of  the  cottage, 
which  my  great-grandfather  built 
on  part  of  the  old  site.  Our  present 
abode  is  so  small  that,  with  our 
large  family,  it  requires  some  close 
packing  to  take  in  the  few  guests 
whom  we  can  persuade  to  relieve 
our  solitude.  Belief  it  is,  for  there 
is  no  other  gentleman  within  a 
dozen  miles,  except  the  curate." 

"Is  that  the  curate?"!  asked, 
pointing  to  an  elegant  figure  which, 
in  a  sporting  costume,  and  with  his 
back  turned  to  us,  was  climbing  at 
some  little  distance  a  steep  path 
which  led  to  a  little  farmhouse,  the 
residence  of  one  of  the  poorer  of 
those  "  statesmen  "  who  are  the  pride 
of  the  English  Highlands.  "  I  think 
even  yonr  fastidious  eyes  will  admit 
him  to  have  the  air  of  a  gentleman." 

"No  ;  that  is  not  the  curate. 
That  la  Crosthwaite^s  house.  His 
family  have  held  that  farm  longer 
than  history  runs  back— probably 
in  the  days  of  Alfred.  I  don't 
know  who  the  man  is — some  tourist, 
I  suppose.  It  has  a  look  of  Guy 
Mon therm er,  my  cousin;  but  Mon- 
thermer  is  with  his  i-eglment  in 
India,  and,  if  he  were  not,  he  would 
hardly  come  so  near  us." 

I  remembered  that  there  had  been 
a  fierce  quarrel  between  Guy  Mon- 
thermer  and  CHarlie's  father,  who 
was  Monthermer's  guardian.  Guy 
was  a  few  years  senior  to  Oharlie, 
bat  very  young  at  the  time  of  the 
quarrel.  He  had  been  foolish 
enoagh  to  make  thB  feud  public  by 
chailezigmg  his  relative,  but  had, 


of  course,  been  met  with  a  contemp- 
tuous refusal.  Thus  much  I  knew ; 
but  I  did  not  know  then,  nor  do  I 
know  now,  the  exact  merits  of  the 

Siarrel,  or  the  demerits  of  Guy 
onthermer.  I  can  only  tell  my 
readers  that  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  India  alike  by  his  Courage 
and  his  insubordination ;  that,  some 
years  after  the  date  of  my  visit  to 
Neville  Grange,  he  engaged  in  the 
Garibaldian  expedition ;  and  that 
— ^but  the  rest  they  will  learn  from 
my  story,  and  I  will  not  spoil  it  by 
anticipation.  I  knew  then  only 
enough  to  let  my  companion's  re- 
mark pass  unanswered.  He  looked 
for  some  time  after  the  stranger,  ^ 
who,  however,  was  too  distant  for 
recognition. 

We  reached  Neville  Grange,  and 
were  greeted  with  hearty  welcome 
by  two  boys  and  three  little  girls, 
the  junior  branches  of  the  house, 
who  had  rushed  out  to  meet  their 
brother  at  the  door.  Without  going 
into  the  drawing-room,  Oharles  un- 
dertook to  show  me  up-stairs ;  and 
for  this,  remembering  Osdsar's  opin- 
ion of  my  travelling  suit,  I  was 
not  ungrateful.  The  part  of  the 
cottage  into  which  I  was  introduced 
was  clearly  of  old  date.  The  oak 
flooring  was  perfectly  black ;  it  had 
become  irregular  in  its  level  from 
the  gradual  "  settling"  of  the  walls, 
and  it  was  broken  at  uncertain  in- 
tervals by  capricious  steps.  The 
walls  were  panelled  with  dark  old 
oak ;  the  doors  were  of  the  same 
material,  with  old-fashioned  latches 
in  place  of  hidden  locks  and  round- 
ed handles.  One  of  these  Oharles 
opened.  Two  downward  steps  led 
into  a  small  room,  oak-floored,  with 
scanty  carpet  and  oak-panelled 
walls,  on  which  hung  two  or  three 
modern  sketches  and  one  ancient 
portrait  in  oils.  One  window  gave 
a  view  over  the  valley;  the  other, 
in  a  strange  situation,  Just  beside 
the  fireplace,  reaching  to  the  ground, 
without  sill  or  sash,  apparently  a 
mere  hole  in  the  wall,  looked  out 
upon  a  network  of  broken  walls, 
mouldering  and  moss-covered,  in 
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wbichitwas  possible  to  trace  the  her  mind*  Ajest  from  lier  brother, 
ruins  of.  a  larger  house  than  the  a  sudden  appeal  to  her  notice  from 
present  cottage  which  had  renewed*'  the  children,  would  bring  colour 


My  toilet  made,  I  left  my  room, '  flushes;  when  unnoticed  she  seemed 

without  bestowing  much  attention  absorbed,  not  so  much  in  reverie  as 

on  the  details  of  its  appearance.   I  in  calculation.    I  am  not  a  close 

was  joined  by  Charles ;  and  when  observer  of  countenances,  but  I  can 

we  reached  the  drawing-room  he  in-  tell  the  difference  between  the  face 

troduced  me  to  his  mother,  a  lady  of  a  dreamer  and  a  thinker— can 

still  beautiful  and  elegant,  in  mid-  even  discriminate  between  medi- 

dle  age  and  widow^s  weeds,  and  to  tative  thought  and  that  kind  of 

her  elder  daughters,  girls  between  consideration  which  is  preparing 

sixteen  and  twenty.    Annie,  the  for  the  future,  planning  the  achieve- 

younger,  resembled  her  mother,  ment  of  a  plot  or  the  avoidance  of 

Her  beauty  was  of  the  best  Saxon  a  misfortune.   The  closer  my  ob- 

type;  that  which,  in  spite  of  fair  servation,  the  dearer  became  my 

hair,  blue  eyes,  and  clear,  soft  com-  oomprehension  of  the  mature  of  the 

plexion,  is  redeemed  by  something  thoughts   which    disturbed  that 

uf  refined  elegance  about  the  fea-  transparent  countenance.  Always, 

tores,  and  of  intellectual  expression  as  she  seemed  to  despair  for  a  mo- 

in  eye  and  brow,  from  the  pain-  ment,  and  intermit  her  calculation, 

fiiUy  close  resemblance  to  a  wax  a  shadow  that  spoke  of  fear,  and  of 

doll,  which  is  so  generally  char-  something  that  seemed  like  shame, 

acteristic  of  Teutonic  loveliness,  passed  over  her  faccu    If  it  had 

Flora  was  thoroughly  Norman —  been  possible  to  associate  with  that 

such  as  might  havei>een  the  heiress  face  and  form,  so  evidently  belong- 

of  Warwick  ere  her  marriage  with  ing  to  the  highest   aristocracy  of 

the  last  hereditary  chief  of  the  nature,*'  so  lofty  and  so  pure,  any 

house  of  Neville  —  with  slender  thought  of  dishonour  or  untruth, 

form,  a  hand  which  every  sculptor  or  if  Flora  had  been  young  enough 

must  have  admired  in  perfect  de-'  for  the  innocent  scrapes  of  child- 

spair  of  imitation;  a  head  small,  hood,  I  should  have  aaid  that  she 

gracefully  set  on,  and  of  exquisite  anticipated,  some  fatal  discovery 

shape,  with  ringlets  of  raven  black-  — was  scheming  to  avoid  being 
ness  and — the  only  instance  I  ever    found  ouU^^   Most  men,  perhaps 

saw  of  true  black  hair  that  was  not  most  women,  are  subjeot  to  such 

coarse — ^as  soft  and  fine  as  her  sis-  alarms  from  time  to  time ;  but  men 

ter's.   Her  eyes  were  dark ;  of  their  do  not  like  to  believe  that  there 

exact  colour  I  never  could  satisfy  can  be  anything  to  be    found  out'* 

myself,  but  of  their  brilliancy  there  in  the  mind  of  a  young  and  beauli- 

could  be  no  doubt  or  forgetfulness,  fVil  girL 

nor  yet  of  that  exquisite  softness      We  talked  pleasantly  ^nd  frank- 

which  belongs  only  to  dark  eyes  ly,  all  of  us.   Flora  spoke  unfre- 

when  earnest  emotion  finds  uncon-  quently ;  but  when  she  did  speak, 

scions  expression  in  their  upturned  tne  clear  tones  of  a  voice  that  like 

gaze.   Why  I  did  not  fall  in  love  a  silver  clarion  rang,*'  though  only 

with  Flora  is  not  now  to  the  pur-  like  the  clarion's  notes  subdued  by 

pose.    But  so  penetrated  was  I  distance,  and  something  noble  as 

with  Interest  in  her  and  admiration  well  as  novel  in  what  she  said,  gave 

for  her  beauty,  that  during  the  our  conversation  its  chief  zest  and 

evening  I  could  not  help  observing  charm.    I  had  fallen   into  the 

her  with  a  close  attention  which  bachelor  habit  of  smoking^  a  cigar 

made  me  i^ware — certain  beyond  the  immediately  after  the  evenmg  meal, 

possibility  of  doubt  —  that  some  and  that  digestive  had  become  to 

painful  anxiety  was  preying  upon  me  as  necessary  as  the  meal  itself; 


to  her  cheek 
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and  Charlie  was  fully  of  my  mind. 
But  after  tea  that  evening— for  the 
Nevilles  dined  early,  and  Charles 
was  too  true  a  gentleman  not  to 
know  that  nothing  so  annoys  a 
goest  as  household  changes  made 
for  him — was  pleased  &at  there 
was  no  excuse  for  the  accustomed 
departure  of  the  ladies,  and  deaf  to 
his  hints,  that  pointed  towards  sun- 
set clouds  and  meant  tobacco-smoke. 
And  when  bedtime  came — their 
hours  were  early — my  regrets  were 
more  sincere  than  Annie  believed 
them. 

"You  will  get  your  cigar  with 
Oharlie,  and  *  thank  us  much  for 
gomg.*  I  kn<Sw  he  has  been 
wat^ng  for  ten  o'clock  a  full  hour 
and  a  half." 

"I  plead  guilty  to  the  cigar, 
Miss  Neville;  but  I,  who  have 
that  every  night  of  my  life,  and 
ei\)oy  ladies*  society  only  by  such 
rare  chances  as  this,  would  readily 
go>  to  bed  cigarless  if  you  would 
postpone  your  retirement  but  half 
an  hour.'* 

Take  care  lest  they  take  you  at 
your  word,"  said  Charlie,  in  horror : 
and  his  sister,  smiling,  followed 
Mrs.  Neville  and  Flora  from  the 
room.  Charlie  and  I  turned  out. 
The  wind  blew  hard;  it  generally 
blows  in.  Westmoreland  throughout 
the  autumn,  and  to  smoke,  save 
nnder  shelter,  had  been  impossible. 
We  wrapped  railway  rugs  round 
us,  and  sought  shelter  in  an  angle 
of  the  ruins.  A  wall,  some  eight 
feet  high,  joined  that  of  the  cot- 
tage just  beneath  the  second  win- 
dow in  my  room.  Cesar's  kennel, 
where  be  ky  i^nchained,  stood  at  a 
little  distance  by  what  had  once 
been  the  opposite  wall  of  a  small 
room  or  closet|  apparently  enclosed 
in  the  centre  of  the  old  house. 
Here  it  was  possible  to  light  a 
match ;  here  we  found  seats  upon 
the  fallen  fragments  of  the  wall, 
and  smoked  in  peace. 

"This  place,"  said  Charlie,  "or 
rather  some  ten  feet  above  our 
heads,  was  the  scene  of  the  family 
tragedy  from  which  our  house 


dates  its  d6cay,  and  the  doom — if 
^our  modern  principles  will  let  me 
call  it  so — ^that  hangs  over  us.'* 

"And  what  is  that  doom?*'  I 
inquired,  in  perhaps  a  sceptical 
tone. 

"Do  you  not  know,*'  my  friend 
asked,  "that  in  no  generation  does 
more  than  one  male  of  the  house 
live  to  reach  the  full  maturity  bf 
manhood,  and  that  he  never  "^dies 
in  his  bed?  Ah,  you  may  smile. 
But  so  truly  have  we  believed  in 
the  doom,  that  every  chief  of  my 
line  has  married  before  he  reached 
my  age,  lest  his  race  should  end 
with  him;  and  yet  never  since  Sir 
Guyls  time  have  two  brothers  of 
our  blood  been  men  together.  And 
never  has  any  head  of  the  family 
died  save  by  a  violent  or  a  sudden 
death.  My  great-grandfather  fell 
at  Yorktown ;  his  father  had  been 
drowned  while  bathing  in  Gras- 
mere  :  my  grandfather  was  killed 
atBadajos  '* 

I  knew  why  he  paused.  I  re- 
membered the  riot  un(]juelled ;  the 
blamd  of  civilian  imbecility  laid  on 
the  soldier;  the  forbearance  slan- 
dered as  cowardice,  the  sentence  of 
the  court-martial  avoided  by  sui- 
cide, four  months  before  Charlie's 
youngest  sister  was  bom.  I  re- 
membered for  what  cause  his  mo- 
ther wore  the  widow's  weeds  she 
had  never  abandoned.  The  super- 
stition of  my  friend  began  to  touch 
me.  I  could  not  turn  to  indifferent 
matters,  as  I  might  have  done  had 
any  other  man  spoken  to  me  of  his 
family  misfortunes ;  for  Charlie 
was  my  intimate  friend.  So  I 
asked  him. 

**And  what  is  the  story  of  the 
crime  by  which  this  doom  has  been 
entailed  on  all  Sir  Guy's  pos- 
terity?" 

"What,  have  you  never  heard 
the  legend  of  our  house  ?  Well,  it 
is  not  so  strange,  for  it  is  not  one 
of  which  we  care  to  talk  to  stran- 
gers; and  even  to  you,  I  should 
hardly  have  cared  to  speak  of  it 
anywnere  but  here.  Elsewhere 
you  might  have  doubted   it  or 
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smiled  at  it;  here,  where  it  oc- 
curred, though  you  hare  no  better 
reason  to  believe  it,  you  are  more 
likely  to  do  so." 

I  felt  that  there  was  some  truth 
in  this.    My  companion  proceeded. 

"Sir  Guy's  picture  hangs  over 
your  fireplace.  It  is  worth  a  care- 
ful scrutiny,  for  much  of  his  strange 
and  wayward  character  is  to  be 
traced  in  those  lineaments.  He 
quitted  his  house  at  an  early  age 
for  the  Court  of  King  Charles  L, 
leaving  behind  him  his  aged  father 
and  a  brother,  a  mere  child,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
This  boy  had  been  Sir  Guy's  con- 
stant companion  in  boyish  pranks, 
while  yet  so  little  that  hia  brother 
would  carry  him  on  his  shoulder; 
he  rode  out  for  miles  perched  be- 
fore Guy  on  the  saddle,  went  with 
him  up  the  hills  or  on  the  lake, 
followed  him  like  a  dog,  and  was 
cherished  by  him  as  if  he  had  been 
not  a  brother  but  an  only  son. 
Ere  the  elder  went  from  home,  the 
old  man  called  him  to  his  chamber 
and  earnestly  commended  the  child 
to  his  brotherly  affection.  'You 
love  him  now,  Guy;  but  you 
are  wayward  of  mo<>d,  ambitious 
of  heart,  unforgiving  of  temper. 
Many  things  may  change  you ; 
many  clouds  may  come  between 
you  and  your  youth  before  you 
return  home.  You  will  not  see 
him  again  for  many  years,  and 
time  dianges  affection  and  wears 
out  memory.  Swear  to  me  that 
you  will  never  wrong  him  or  ne- 
glect him;  that  he  shall  never 
have  reason  bitterly  to  feel  the 
difference  between  a  father's  and  a 
brother's  love.'  *May  God  forget 
me ;  may  good  fortune  desert  me 
and  my  house,'  answered  Guy, . '  if 
by  fault  or  default  of  mine  my 
brother  come  to  harm.'  And  with 
these  words  Sir  Guy  left  his  fiither 
and  went  forth  into  the  world. 

'^News  came  of  lum  now  and 
anon.  At  first  he  was  in  favour 
with  the  King,  and  rose  to  rank 
and  influence  in  the  royal  service. 
His  father  died,  believiqg  that  all 


was  well,  and  more  hopeful  for  his 
son  than  he  had  ever  been.  Then 
he  was  expected  at  home.  Bat 
he  wrote,  arranging  for  his  brothei^B 
education  under  the  care  of  the 
venerable  clergyman  of  the  parish, 
and  came  not  He  had  ties  at 
Court;  the  wife  of  a  great  noble- 
man, one  of  the  loveliest  in  Hen- 
rietta's train,  had  fixed  his  &ncy, 
and,  as  he  thought,  had  smiled 
upon  him.  He  was  a  man  of  un- 
govemed  passions  and  fearless  tem- 
per; he  pursued  the  lady  with  a 
fierce  fervour  which  terrified  her- 
self, and  with  a  reckless  vehemence 
which  endangered  both.  Whether 
she  yielded  or  not  was  never  known; 
enough  was  said  to  excite  suspicion, 
and  her  husband,  a  man  of  calm 
and  generous  disposition,  but  of 
unflinching  determination,  resolved 
to  save  bis  wife,  if  there  were  yet 
time.  He  obtained  from  the  King 
a  foreign  appointment  for  young 
Neville.  It  was  peremptorily  and 
not  very  respectfully  refused.  Lord 

 then  withdrew  his  wife  fi-om 

the  Court,  and  sent  her  to  lus  coun- 
try seat  Sir  Guy  suspected  his 
purpose,  and  was  infiiriated.  In 
those  days  it  was  eas^  to  force  a 
quarrel,  even  on  so  emment  a  man. 
Guy  Neville  contrived  publicly  to 
insult  his  enemy;  a  duel  followed, 

and  Lord  was  mortaUy  wound- 

ded.  Ere  his  enemy  had  quitted 
the  ground.  Lord  — 's  mother, 
who  had  suspected  the  nature  of 
his  engagement,  came  to  the  spot 
in  time  to  see  her  son  expire.  Be- 
side his  bleeding  corpse  she  cursed 
his  assassin,  and  prayed  that,  as  be 
had  brought  desolation  on  a  happy 
home,  so  his  own  might  be  desolate ; 
that  as  he  had  cut  short  an  honour- 
able and  useful  life,  so  might  his 
own  life,  and  the  lives  of  his  de- 
scendants, be  cut  short  in  their 

Erime.  Sir  Guy  cowered  beneath 
er  curse,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  his  second  hurried  him  from 
the  field.  »He  had  to  hide  himself 
for  the  time,  of  course.  Presently 
he  learned  that  there  was  no  such 
chance  of  pardon  for  his  crime  as 
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he  had  hoped  The  childless  dow* 
ager  bad  thrown  herself  at  the 
King's  feet,  and  Charles,  greatly 
moved,  had  promised  her  justice  in 
the  emphatic  words  of  David,  '  As 
the  Lord  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  the  man  that  hath  done  this 
thing  shall  surely  die.'  Sir  Guy 
fled  his  country  and  took  refuge  in 
Holland,  tormented  alike  by  the 
bitterness  of  remorse  and  the  fury 
of  yindictire  hatred  towards  the 
Boyereign  who  had  refused  to  treat 
his  quarrel  as  a  fair  use  of  the  chi- 
valric  practice  of  priyate  combat, 
and  dealt  with  him  not  as  a  duel- 
list but  as  a  murderer.  In  Holland 
he  fell  in  with  Puritan  exiles,  who, 
while  not  pretending  to  palliate  his 
crime,  encouraged  and  fostered  his 
lust  for  vengeance  against  the  King 
who  had  sought  to  punish  it  Sir 
Gay  became  the  associate  of  Puri- 
tans ;  married  a  daughter  of  one  of 
their  chiefs;  and,  while  refusing  to 
lead  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  joined 
heart  and  soul  in  the  wildest  and 
most  wicked  of  their  conspiracies. 

**  The  rebellion  broke  out,  and  Sir 
Guv  Neville  returned  to  England, 
and  joined  the  armies  of  the  Par- 
liament He  held  a  command  in  a 
force  which  was  operating  in  the 
north  of  Lancashire.  One  day  in- 
formation was  received  through  a 
spy  that  a  messenger  had  been 
sent,  with  a  mounted  escort,  to  con- 
vey despatches  fipom  the  royal  par- 
tisans in  the  same  quarter  to  the 
Marquess  of  Montrose,  and  Sir  Guy, 
with  his  troop,  was  detached  to  in- 
tercept him. 

"They  came  up  in  sight  of  the 
escort  ft  few  miles  from  hence,  and 
gave  chase.  Seeing  themselves  com- 
pletely outnumbered,  the  Cavaliers 
set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and,  being 
admirably  mounted,  contrived  to 
distance  the  majority  of  their  pur- 
suers. Neville,  with  a  ftw  of  his 
troopers,  outstripped  the  rest,  and 
presscfd  the  fugitives  hard.  Sud- 
denly the  latter  drew  bridle,  turned 
round,  and  rode  full  upon  this  van- 
guard, evidently  intending  to  over- 
power it  before  the  remainder  of 


the  troop  could  come  up.  The 
leader  of  the  Royalists  was  a  very 
young  man,  without  a  beard,  and 
with  a  mustache  almost  silken  in 
softness,  with  slender  form  and 
very  youthful  air  and  figure,  but 
with  the  same  stern  expression,  the 
same  dark  deep-set  eyes  and  black 
eyebrows  that  you  will  recognise  in 
the  portrait  of  Sir  Guy.  His  long 
lovelocks,  which  escaped  from  his 
steel  cap  and  fell  over  his  shoulders, 
were  of  raven  black.  In  a  word, 
we  have  his  portrait ;  to-morrow 
you  shall  see  it  Flora  reseiAbles 
it  as  much  as  a  ^1  may  resemble  a 
man.  The  Cavalier  rode  straight  at 
Neville,  who  was  a  yard  or  so  in  ad- 
vance of  his  foremost  troopers,  and 
swords  were  crossed.  Sir  Guy  was  a 
firstrate  swordsman,  but  in  the  young 
Royalist  he  had  met  his  match'  in 
skill  and  courage.  It  was  to  sheer 
strength  that  the  Roundhead  owed 
the  advantage  which  enabled  him 
twice  to  overpower  his  opponent's 
guard,  and  inflict  two  fearful  wounds, 
one  on  the  head,  and  one  on  the 
left  shoulder.  The  Cavaliers,  mean- 
while, had  beaten  back  the  rebels ; 
two  of  them  rode  to  the  rescue  of 
their  young  chie^  and  it  was  only 
by  a  desperate  exertion  of  his  own 
swordsmanship  and  his  horse's 
power  that  Sur  Guy  evaded  their 
swords,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
The  remainder  of  lus  troopers  were 
now  fiut  approaching,  and  the  Cava- 
liers resumed  their  flight,  carrying 
off  with  them  the  victim  of  the 
Puritan's  sword. 

"  The  rebels  continued  the  chase, 
and  though  they  were  distanced, 
and  the  turns  and  windings  of  the 
mountain-road  concealed  their  ene^ 
my,  Neville  was  confident  of  suc- 
cess. He  knew  the  road  —  he 
knew  that  it  led  directly  to  his 
ancestral  home,  and  that  the  fugi- 
tives «ould  not  go  much  farther 
without  halting,  especially  as  they 
had  to  carry  with  them  a  man,  in 
aJl  likelihood  mortally  wounded. 
There,  or  at  the  neighbouring  resi- 
dence of  the  clergyman,  they  would 
probably  leave  him.    The  troopers 
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rode  on  r^dly.  They  reached 
the  rectory;  it  was  deserted,  &nd 
th^  seardied  it  in  vaio.  With 
difficulty  their  captain  restrained 
tibeir  savage  wish  U>  fire  the  home 

the  man  who  had  been  the 
friend  and  teacher  of  his  youth, 
the  guardian  of  his  brother — ^now, 
as  Guy  had-  learned  from  rumour, 
serving  with  the  King  in  the  south. 
It  was  that  rumour  which  had  de- 
termined Guy  to  seek,  service  in 
Lancashire.  The  band  rode  up  to 
Neville  Grange.  The  Oavaliers 
were  not  there :  they  had  passed 
b^,  said  the  one  domestic  who  was 
visible^  at  full  gallop,  and  without 
drawing  bridle.  Guy  looked  at  the 
man  hard  and  stamly,  and  he 
trembled  and  turned  pale  beneath 
that  nze. 

*  Kide  on  in  pursuit,'  said  the 
captain  to  his  lieutenant ;  *  I,  with 
four  men,  stay  here  to  search  the 
house.*  And  he  dismounted  and 
entered  the  house.  The  servant 
followed  him,  with  voluble  pro- 
tests that  no  one  had  crossed  the 
threshold  except  the  aged  clergy- 
man, who  had  oonsented  to  take 
charge  of  it,  since  Master  Philip 
had  quitted  it  to  join  the  King. 
Guy  cast  a  hasty  glance  over  the 
lower  rooms  and  tiben  passed  on 
upstairs.  The  servant  accompanied 
him  in  ever-increasing  terror,  which 
might,  however,  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  two  troopers  followed  him 
with  loaded  carbines,  and  two  others 
held  theirs  at  full-cock  pointed  at 
either  side  of  his  shaking  head. 
Passmg  through  room  after  room 
Neville  paused  at  the  door  of  that 
you  are  to  sleep  in  to  night  It  lock- 
ed then  much  as  it  looks  now,  save 
that  where  this  window  is  was  then 
a  panel  of  the  oak  which  lines  tbe 
rest  of  the  wall.  The  door  was 
half-open,  and  Guy  entered.  A 
staui  on  the  bare  floor  caught  his 
eye.  He  stooped  and  touched  it 
with  his  hand. 

« Blood  1 '  he  said,  sharply  ;  but 
be  said  no  more.  He  asked  no 
auestion.  He  strode  straight  to 
tae  fireplace;  and,  putting  kacGi 


his  right  hand,  touched  apart  of 
the  panel  where  that  window  is 
now  placed.  The  troopers  stared. 
He  pressed  it  hard;  still  harder 
did  they  stare,  while  the  semnt 
stood  with  his  eyes  almost  stifftin| 
from  his  head,  gasiog  in  mute  a&d 
motionless  terror  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  unknown  intruder. 

*^ '  Bring  your  carbines  here,  three 
of  you  1 '  said  Sir  Guy,  in  a  low 
tone.  *One  of  yon  keep  his  at 
that  rascal's  ear,  and  blow  out  his 
brains  if  he  speaks.  Now,  bring 
&e  butts  to  bear  one  above  tbe 
other  in  a  line  with  my  hand; 
knock  me  this  panel  in.'  The 
soldiers  looked  at  each  other, 
clearly  thinking  their  leader  xaad. 
Why  should  he  choose  to  try  to 
knock  to  pieces  this  part  of  the 
wall  rather  than  anotiier  1  New- 
theless  they  obeyed.  The  carbine- 
butts  went  with  full  force  against 
the  oak  panelling ;  a  hollow  sound 
was  returned.  They  struck  again 
with  all  the  strength  ihey  oould 
muster.  A  sound  of  crashing  wood 
followed ;  the  panel  was  broken. 
Still  it  held  its  plaoe^  until  Sir  Quj 
thrust  his  arm  through  the  hole 
broken  in  by  a  owbine  blow,  and 
drew  a  bolt  A  shot  was  fired  from 
the  other  side;  and,  as  he  drew 
back  his  broken  wrist^  the  pand 
gave  way  and  fell  before  the  re- 
newed blows  of  the  troopers. 

**A  secret  room,  or  n^er  closet, 
stood  <^en,  just  aboye  our  heads. 
Opposite  the  door  was  a  paUet,  by 
the  side  of  which  a  light  was  burn- 
ing. Beside  this  paJl^t  knelt  an 
aged  man  in  the  robes  of  a  priest, 
his  back  to  the  intruders  ;  upon  it 
lay  a  youth,  his  head  bandaged, 
his  shirt  blood-stained,  his  &ce 
livid  with  the  hue  of  approadung 
death,  and  yet  grasping  a  smddng 
pistol  in  hia  right  hand.  Gt^ 
Neville  recognised  the  advenaiy 
with  whom  he  had  crossed  swords 
an  hour  before,  He  recognised 
more.  He  grew  suddenly  pale,  and 
staggered  back :  he  stroye  an  in- 
stiuit  for  utterance.  A.  look  of  sur 
prise,  angui^  and  honor,  but  aUo 
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of  reco^tioiii  crossed  the  £Me  of 
the  dying  man.  An  exclamation 
rose  to  his  parted  Hps ;  but  ere 
it  was  utterea,  ere  Guy  could  re- 
cover breath,  a  ball  from  one  of  the 
carbines  crashed  through  the  ban- 
daged head,  and  the  Oavalier,  with* 
out  a  word  or  a  groan,  fell  back — 
dead. 

Paralysed  with  horror^  the  frat- 
ricide stood  on  the  threshold  of  the 
death'Chamber.  His  staring  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  corpse,  his 
hand  had  fallen  by  his  side,  the 
pain  of  his  wound  unfelt,  his  very 
senses  frozen  with  the  terror  that 
had  stricken  him  to  the  souL  He 
was  wakened  to  consdousness  by  a 
▼oice  that  he  knew  well^  speakmg 
in  tones  of  prophetic  denunciation 
that  pieroed  the  conscience  of  the 
assassin.  The  aged  pries^his  tutor 
— had  risen,  and  confronted  the 
startled  troopers  and  their  cowei> 
ing  chief. 

"'So,  Chiy  Neville,  rebel  to  thy 
King,  recreant  to  thy  Gk>d,  mur^ 
derer  of  thy  brother  I  is  it  thus  we 
meet  for  the  last  time  ?  Go  hence : 
the  curse  of  Gain  is  upon  thee,  and 
the  measure  ^  thy  crimes  is  not 
yet  fulL> 

"He  passed  oi^t,  untouched  by  the 
troopers,  holdV^g  his  robes  together 
lest  the  murderer's  touch  should 
pollute  them.  G^y  Neville  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot  till  the  old  man 
was  gone^  Then  he  turned — ^fled 
£r(»B  the  chamber  and  from  the 
house,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
none  knew  whither. 

"fifte^  years  later,  an  old  and 
worn  man,  a  young  woraiin,  and 
«a  infant^  arrived  late  one  nighty 
and  took  possession  of  the  Grange^ 
They  w^re  all  dressed  in  deep 
mourning  ;  the  father,  wife,  and 
child  of  1^  second  Philip  Nevill«^ 
the  heir  of  ^e  race^  who  bad  iust 
porished  in  a  drunken  brawL  The 
widow  and  orphan  wm  lodged  in 
the  most  distant  quarter  of  the 
house  ;  the  old  man,  aged  in  middle 
life,  occupied  the  chamber  that 
opened  into  the  secret  room.  They 
sought  him  the  next  day ;  his 


chamber  was  vacant  One  old 
servant  of  the  house,  who  alone 
knew  the  secret  of  the  panel,  eur 
tered  the  hiding-place  wbiUier  a 
brother  had  led  his  brother^s  mur- 
derers. There  lay  Sir  Guy,,  on  the 
bed  on  which  that  corpse  had  lain, 
still  spotted  with  blood.  There 
was  no  sign  of  violence  on  his  per- 
son, but  he  was  dead.  NoUiing  to 
account  for  his  death,  but  the  eX" 
pression  of  mortal  terror  on  a  coun- 
tenance that  had  never  blanched 
in  the  face  of  battle ;  the  features 
convulsed  with  such  an  agony  of 
fear  as  might  well  suffice  to  kill 
The  dead  body  lay  in  state,  and  the 
trembling  peasantry  and  the  horror- 
struck  yeomen,  who  looked  upon  it, 
whispered  one  another  that  only 
apme  fearful  visitant  from  another 
world  could  have  wrought  on  those 
iron  nerves  the  terror  which  had 
driven .  the  blood-stained  soul  from 
a  frame  still  erect  and  vigorous. 
And  it  is  an  accepted  creed  among 
their  descendants  to  this  day,  that 
either  hia  brother*  s  spirit,  or  some 
yet  more  terrible  apparition,  had 
come  to  summon  tha  fratricide  to 
his  last  account." 

I  listened  in  silence,  Charles 
told  the  stoxy  with  a  faith  that  imr 
posed  upon  and  awed  me,  and  I 
have  since  satisfied  myself  that  it 
is  as  true  as  documentary  history 
can  make  \ti  that  Sir  Guy  really 
paused  his  orother's  death,  and 
really  died  in  that  chamber  of 
terror — the  terror,  of  a  guilty  con- 
science or  a  ghostly  vision. 

I  once  spoke  with  a  young  Grim- 
mean  soldier  of  his  feelings  under  fire ; 
a  mim  of  whose  physical  ,  courage  no 
one  who  looks  in  his  face  could 
doubt  Speaking  lightly  of  mus- 
ketry and  of  round  shot,  he  con- 
fessed his  .horror  of .  aheUs  in  the 
naive  expression ;  "I  never  became 
80  used  to  them  but  that  I  let  my 
cigar  out  when  they  passed  over  my 
head.'*  So  did  my  extinct  Cabana 
bear  witness  to  the  effect  of  the 
Neville  legend.  It  was  a  minute 
or  two  before  I  could  shake  off  the 
spell  sufficiently  to  light  a^  second. 
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"Some  unbeliever  in  ghosts  re- 
marks," I  observed,  "that  when- 
ever a  man  really  believes  that  he 
sees  a  visitor  from  another  world, 
dther  his  life  or  his  reason  gives 
way.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  nowise 
wonderful  that  the  vision  of  his 
brother's  ghost  should  frighten  to 
death  your  amiable  ancestor." 

"Don't  jest  with  my  tale,"  said 
Charlie,  somewhat  displeased.  "  If 
you  don't  believe  it,  I  do ;  and  on 
ample  evidence." 

"  One  sometimes  jests  with  things 
that  are  too  terrible  to  be  seriously 
contemplated,  just  by  force  of  re- 
action," I  replied.  "Hence  it  is 
*that  the  two  most  awful  ideas 
known  to  man— Death  and  Satan 
— are  most  frequently  the  themes 
of  jest,  even  to  those  who  believe 
in  the  one  as  heartilv  as  when  they 
realise  it  they  dread  the  other." 

After  a  pause,  Charles  said : 

"I  have  never  thought  that  the 
sight  of  a  ghost,  apart  from  the 
horror  which  may  environ  an  evil 
spirit  or  a  bad  conscience,  would 
he  terrible.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  often  longed  to  see  one— one 
that  I  knew — as  a  proof  that  would 
set  at  rest  for  ever  all  doubts  con- 
cerning the  future.  I  have  great 
sympathy  with  those  bargains  be- 
tween friends  of  which  we  hear  in 
legend,  that  the  soul  of  the  one 
first  deceased  should  return  to  warn 
the  survivor." 

"I  doubt,"  I  answered,  "whether 
a  ghost  would  serve  your  purpose. 
From  the  days  of  Homer  down  to 
these,  men  have  seen  ghosts  from 
time  to  time.  But  they  have  all 
been  alike.  What  are  Homer's  in- 
habitants of  Hades  but  ghosts,  as 
they  are  seen  of  ghost-seers — empty 
phantoms  without  sense  or  speech, 
rather  the  shadows  than  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  whose  form  they 
assume?  And  who  that  should 
collect  his  idea  of  a  future  existence 
from  the  ghosts  that  have  been  seen 
of  men — ^wandering  about  church- 
yards, gibbering  over  buried  trea- 
sures, haunting  the  scenes  of  crimes 
done  or  suffered— to  say  nothing 


of  those  which  rap  out  bad  verses 
and  bad  grammar  by  the  aid  of  ill- 
educated  tables — ^but  would  echo 
with  sad  foreboding  the  wish  of  the 
dead  Achil\es : — 

«*  Make  not  llsbt  of  deatii,  I  beseecb 

thee,  sallant  Odjsseas. 
Fain  woold  I,  etlll  living  on  eartk,  be 

elave  to  another, 
Blare  to  a  landleea  master  with  weantr 

store  of  sahsistence. 
Bather  than  reign  below,  a  prince  of  the 

dead  that  are  i>eriBhed." 

"You  ought  not  to  confound  the 
seen  ghosts  with  the  table-rapping 
phenomena.  Whether  human  or 
not,  the  agency  of  the  latter  is  cer- 
tainly not  «u/>0rhuman.  Now,  the 
ghosts  that  are  seen  may  be  all 
that  we  could  wish  to  be  as  spirits, 
wanting  nothing  but  the  power  of 
communicating  with  us,  and  that 
through  our  deficiency,  not  through 
theira  As  to  their  occupations,  do 
they  not  agree  exactly  with  what 
philosophy  would  suggest  as  the 
future  iiite  of  those  who,  while  on 
earth,  had  no  ideas  above  or  beyond 
the  best  of  earth's  pursuits  f 

"Well,"  said  I,  "I  won't  debate 
the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Owen,  or  the 
evidences  of  Mrs.  Crowe,  after  sun- 
set If  you  would  like  to  see  a 
ghost,  I  would  not;  and  he  who 
h\]s  asleep  talking  of  them  mxj 
well  meet  one  in  his  dreams.  We 
will  talk  politics  till  our  cigars  go 
out,  and  then  I  shall  go  to  b^" 

But  I  did  not  Bfy  nerves  were 
too  much  excited  for  sleep.  I  bad 
not  spent  an  evening  of  pleasant 
talk  for  a  long  tune,  nor  heard  a 
fiimily  legend  before,  as  told  by  a 
firm  believer  in  its  horrors,  and  die 
eflfect  of  the  double  stimulus  was  to 
render  me  thoroughly  wakeful.  As 
I  took  off  my  coat,  and  looked  for 
a  peg  to  hang  or  a  chair  to  lay  it  on, 
my  eye  was  caught  by  a  garment 
hung  in  one  oorner — ^it  was  a  lady's 
shawL  Then  one  of  the  drawers 
which  I  opened,  in  order  to  deposit 
the  oontents  of  my  valise,  was  full 
of  those  pretty  feminine  triSes  whidi 
seem  to  a  bachjelor  so  mysterious 
and  80  charming — sleeves  and  col- 
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lars,  and  needlework  that  did  not 
seem  intended  for  either.  It  shows 
strongl^r  the  innate  grace  of  woman 
that  she  should  spend  so  mnch  art 
and  labour  in  rendering  ornamental 
what  is  never  to  be  seen ;  and  this 
trait  alone  should  dispose  of  the 
slander  that  women  dress  only  to 
fascinate  men.  A  pincushion  here, 
an  unfinished  fragment  of  work 
there,  a  general  prettiness  and  taste- 
ful arrangement  of  the  whole,  proved 
to  me  that  I  occupied  a  lady's  room. 
"  Whose?  If  any  of  the  family  have 
sole  possession  of  this  room,  it  must 
be  the  eldest  daughter.  I  have, 
therefore,  ousted  Flora  from  her 
apartment  I  hope  she  does  not 
dislike  a  change  as  much  as  I  do. 
I  think  I  shoiSd'be  glad,  however, 
to  escape  the  gloom  of  these  panelled 
walls  and  oaken  ceiling,  and  the 
eyes  of  that  portrait,  which  follow 
one  everywhere."  And  here  my 
observations  brought  me  face  to 
face  with  the  picture  of  Sir  Guy 
Neville.  Painted  in  his  youth,  it 
nevertheless  betrayed,  or  I  fancied 
in  its  expression,  the  passions  which 
blasted  his  life.  The  dark,  deep* 
set  eyes  spoke  at  once  of  fiery  spirit 
and  of  iron  will ;  the  mouth,  despite 
the  mustache  which  half-hid  it, 
betrayed  in  the  fulness  of  the  under 
lip  the  vehemence  of  passion,  and 
in  the  curved  upper  lip  the  scomfU 
inapatience  of  control  which  made 
that  passion  his  master.  In  a  word, 
the  face  was  one  in  which  a  glance 
could  detect  a  nature  which  would 
hardly  be  held  within  the  bounds 
of  law,  either  by  conscience  or  by 
fear ;  which  would  never  know  how 
to  forego  a  purpose  or  forgive  an 
injury.  I  gazed  long  upon  the  por- 
trut,  and  then  turned  away.  I 
have  said  that  it  hung  over  the  fire- 
place, and,  therefore,  beside  the 
strange  window  that  had  once  been 
the  secret  door.  I  took  up  a  book, 
wrapped  a  dressing-gown  about  me, 
and  sat  down  in  a  rocking-chair  by 
the  grate,  to  read.  I  sat  on  one 
ude,  so  as  to  have  the  window  on 
my  right  hand,  and  my  eyes  directed 
away  from  it.  I  read  for  some  few 


minutes  before  I  began  to  feel  un- 
comfortable. An  impression  that  I 
was  not  alone — a  nervous  horror,  as 
of  the  presence  of  some  unseen  evil 
— gained  so  powerful  a  hold  of  my 
senses,  that  for  some  time  I  could 
not  resolve  to  move  or  look  around. 
Some  at  least  of  my  readers  wUl 
recognise  the  sensation.  When  I 
did  move  by  a  strong  effort,  I  turned 
my  eyes  full  upon  the  window, 
smiling  at  my  own  folly,  while  I 
avoided  the  fixed  look  with  which 
the  portrait  seemed  to  haunt  me. 
My  reason  contemptuously  assured 
my  shrinking  nerves  that  there  was 
nothing  there;  that  I  should  turn 
only  to  look  upon  vacant  darkness. 

Wrong  1  what  are  these  eyes  fixed 
on  mine  with  no  painted  stare? 
what  is  this  face,  on  a  level  with 
my  own,  and  almost  within  reach 
of  my  hand,  between  which  and  me 
is  nothing  but  a  thin  sheet  of  glass? 
There,  at  the  window,  rose  the  head 
and  bust  of  Sir  Guy  Neville,  each 
feature  the  exact  semblance  of  the 
portrait,  with  pale,  terror-stricken 
countenance,  and  dark  piercing  eyes 
gazing  in  horror  upon  me,  as  they 
had  gazed  on  that  vision  which 
scared  his  soul  from  her  habitation  t 
For  a  time,  which  could  not  be 
counted  by  moments,  I  sat  fascin- 
ated, paralysed,  my  sight  fixed  upon 
those  spectral  eyes  that  glared  into 
mine.  For  an  instant  I  regained 
will  enough  to  hide  my  face  with 
my  hand.  When  I  looked  again 
the  spectre  had  vanished.  At  that 
moment  a  sound  which  broke  the 
dead  silence  of  night  stfurtled  me, 
and  made  me  spring  to  my  feet, 
trembljng  in  every  limb.  It  was 
the  stroke  of  the  clock,  which,  from 
the  neighbouring  church,  rang  out 
the  signal  of  midnight.  I  heard 
that,  and  for  a  long  time  I  saw  and 
heard  no  more. 

When  I  woke  from  that  trance, 
or  swoon — for  I  have  no  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  insensibility  that  had 
fallen  upon  me — ^my  candle  was 
flickering  in  the  socket,  and  my 
teeth  chattered,  and  my  limbs  shook 
with  cold.    Happily  for  me  there 


vas  a  nightli^t  in  the  room; 
I  lighted  that,  mechanioally  an- 
dreseed,  and  crept  beneath  the 
blankets  I  looked  at  mf  watch 
as  I  took  it  off:  it  was  two  in  the 
morning.  Strange  as  it  maj  seem, 
I  was  Bcaro^y  in  bed  before  I  fell 
asleep. 

I  was  wakened  from  a  dreamless 
rest  by  Charlie's  emphatic  summons, 
and  had  to  dress  myself  with  a  haste 
which  left  no  time  for  reflection 
over  the  horror  of  the  night  I  was 
startled,  however,  when  I  looked  in 
the  ^aaa,  by  the  ghastly  pallor  of 
my  face,  and  was  oonsdons  of  sen- 
sations of  mental  exhanstion  and 
bodily  pain  sach  as  often  follow  a 
day  of  severe  toil  and  exposure,  bnt 
rarely  trouble  ns  when  we  wake 
from  a  rest  however  short*  When 
I  joined  the  family  at  breakfast, 
Mrs.  Neville  almost  stuied  as  she 
greeted  me,  and  Oharlie  exclaimed, 
"  Why,  old  fellow,  you  look  like  a 
ghost  1 I  could  not  repress  a 
shudder  at  the  word,  and  Annie 
asked,  laughingly,  ^^Did  you  meet 
one  in  the  ruins  last  night  ?  "  Not 
in  the  ruins,"  I  answered,  half  un- 
consciously. By  this  time  the  at- 
tention  of  the  whole  party  was  fixed 
upon  me,  and  I  made,  a  desperate 
effort  to  rouse  myself,  and  shake  off 
my  absence  of  mind  and  the  sense 
of  gloom  and  terror  that  hung  over 
me.  Annie  had  ventured  another 
question,  but  was  silenced  by  her 
mother,  and  Oharles,  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  general  feeling  of 
curiosity  and  embarrassment,  took 
up  the  newspaper  of  the  previous 
day,  which  the  post  had  brought  in 
time  for  their  breakfast.  I  forced 
myself  to  look  up,  and  attend  to 
what  was  going  on.  Flora  was  tea- 
maker,  and  I  held  out  my  hand  to 
take  a  cup  from  hens.  In  doing  so 
I  felt  that  her  wrist  trembled  so 
that  she  could  hardly  hold  it;  and, 
looking  in  her  face,  I  saw  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  and  dismay,  where 
yesterday  there  had  been  only  un- 
easiness and  perplexity.  OertiEdnly 
she  feared  something,  and  the  danger 
had  come  nearer.    The  ghost  could 


haive  nothing  to  do  with  IL  It  was 
a  very  earthly  fisar  that  troubled 
that  sweet  fiftoe.  Suddenly  Charlie 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  read 
the  following  paragraph  from  the 
newspaper : — 

Captain  Monthermer,  — ^th  Hus- 
sars, was  tried  on  the  10th  July  by 
court-martial,  for  disobedience  to 
orders  and  insulting  his  superior 
officer  on  parade.  The  court  as- 
sembled at  Meerut,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Colonel  .  Captain 

Monthermer  was  found  guilty,  and* 
sentenced  to  be  dismiss^  her  Ma^ 
jeety^s  service.    The  sentence  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  Commander- 
in-Chief." 

I  noticed  the  deep  colour  that 
came  over  Flora's  face  as  this  was 
read^  and  comments  were  made 
upon  it  by  Annie,  Mrs.  Neville, 
and  Charles.  Certainly,  I  thought, 
this  is  no  news  to  Flora,  and  it 
has  some  painful  interest  for  her. 
Does  she  know  this  scapegrace! 
Surely  not ;  she  was  a  mere  infant 
when  he  quarrelled  with  her  father. 

After  breakfast,  Charlie  summon- 
ed me  to  join  him  in  a  cigar.  I 
could  not  repress  a  shudder  aa  we 
came  to  the  very  spot  where  we 
had  sat  the  night  before,  just  under 
the  haunted  wuidow. 

^'What's  the  matter?"  said  he, 
in  surprise.  It  is  not  cold.  And 
you  look  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  or  as 
if  you  had  seen  one.  Did  my  story 
spoil  your  night's  rest  ? " 

"Its  hero  did,"  said  I,  trying 
to  smile.  "Don't  laugh  at  me, 
Charlie,  and  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to 
attribute  what  I  tell  you  to  my  own 
£ancy.  Hundreds  of  times  have  I 
sat  at  night  recalling  much  more 
horrible  stilNries,  and  expecting  when 
I  looked  up  to  see  some  flrightfiil 
spectre  with  its  eyes  glaring  into 
mine:  and  yet  never  has  my  im- 
aginaticm  painted  a  visible  form 
upon  the  darkness.  But  last  night 
I  saw  at  that  window  the  ghost  of 
Sir  Guy,  the  exact  semblance  of 
the  picture  over  the  mantelpiece; 
ay,  saw  it  as  distinctly  as  I  see 
you  now;  and  that  with  a  light 
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burning  by  mj  side,  brigbt  enough  wbo  was  the  gnest  we  saw  yestesN 
to  read  a  penny  newspaper  by?'*        day.   My  mind  xnisgtyes  me,  now 

^*Tbe  deuce  you  didl  Are  you  that  I  know  that  Guy  Montbermer 
sure  you  were  not  dreaming  f  *  is  in  England.   Will  you  oome  with 

"I  had  a  book  in  my  hand,  and  me?'' 
had  jtist  looked  up  from  it   I  was       Glad^,"  I  answered,  as  we  went 
as  wide  awake  as  you  were  whea  off  together.    ^*But  what  should 
you  told  me  the  story.*'  bring  Monthermer  here?   The  place 

Sir  Guy's  ghost  was  never  seen  has  few  attractions  for  one  excluded 
by  a  stranger  before,  and  but  once  or  from  NerUle  Grange." 
twice  by  the  men  of  our  own  £unily.  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  for  if  he 
Are  you  certain  it  was  that  fiice,  is  here  you  may  rendler  assistance 
and  that  your  imagination  did  not  in  getting  rid  him,  or  in  keeping 
lead  you  to  attribute  to  some  in-  the  watdi  on  him,  which  I  must 
tending  robber  the  features  of  Sir  maintain.  Guy  has  inherited,  ap« 
Guy,  whose  image  just  then  filled  parently,  the  romantie  temper  and 
your  mind  f  ungoTernable  passions  of  our  an* 

am  as  certain  of  the  &ee  as  cestor— ^whom,  by  Hie  way,  he  re- 
thai  I  saw  the — thing  at  aU.  Fei^  sembles  ezeeedingly  in  personal  ap 
ture  for  feature,  it  was  the  .fiice  of  pearance.  His  mother  and  great- 
the  portrait,  save  that  it  lacked  the  grandmother  were  both  Nevilles, 
long  flowing  hair,  and  seemed  some-  descendants  of  Sir  Guy,  and  mem* 
what  older.  I  cannot  say  that  I  bers  of  our  own  house.  Early  left 
observed  it  attentively,  but  it  burnt  an  orphan,  my  fi»ther  brought  hnn 
itself  into  my  memory  in  that  mo-  up,  till  he  was  about  eighteen, 
ment;  and  if  I  were  a  painter  I  Flora,  then  a  little  girl  in  short 
could  draw  it  Hne  for  line,  with  frocks,  was  his  especial  favourite, 
the  very  expression  of  horror,  or  of  and  was  warmly  attached  to  him : 
consternation,  that  it  wore.  I  may,  and  the  quarrel  which  separateo 
though  I  feel  assured  that  I  was  him  from  our  famOy  affected  hei 
not,  have  been  deceived  altogether,  so  much,  diild  as  she  was,  that  she 
It  may  have  been  a  spectral  illusion,  became  seriously  ilL  About  three 
the  vision  of  a  diseased  brain.  But  ^ears  and  a  half  ago  she  was  stay- 
if  I  saw  anything  I  saw  what  I  have  mg  with  a  relative  in  Liverpool, 
described.  Besides,  who  could  have  and  Monthermex's  regiment  was 
climbed  to  that  window  and  not  quartered  there.  He,  being  un- 
h^ve  been  torn  down  by  your  dog?  known  except  by  name  to  my  aunt, 
Csesar  was  loose."  met  Flora  more  than  once  at  the 

Strange — very  strange,"  observ-  houses  of  friends,  and  I  fear  in  her 
ed  Charles,  musingly.  *^How  was  he  walks;  and  both  of  them  persuaded 
dressed?"  themselves  that  the  love  they  had 

"In  black;  at  least  perfect  black-  felt  for  each  other  in  their  child- 
ness surrounded  the  fkce.  That  was  hood  had  ripened  into  passionate 
all  I  observed.  It  is  foDy  to  talk  attachment  Before  they  were  se- 
of  the  dress  of  a  ghost"  I  said  this-  parated,  some  rash  pledge  had 
a  little  angrily.  I  was  quite  cer-  passed  between  them.  Flora  was 
tain  that  I  had  seen,  and  not  fiin-  brought  home,  and  gradually  seem- 
cied  the  .apparition  —  that  it  had  ed  to  forget  this  bit  of  romance,  as 
really  been  there,  and  that  it  was  we  forbore  Ho  allude  to  it,  and  took 
no  ordinary  denizen  of  this  world.      it  Ibr  granted  that  nothing  of  a  se- 

Charlie  did  not  answer,  and  we  rious  kind  had  occurred.  But  she 
smoked  on  in  silence.  After  some  has  seen  no  one  comparable  to  Guy 
ten  minutes  he  tiirew  away  his  cigar  iu  personal  beauty,  intellectual  bril- 
and  rose.  h'ancy,  or  romantic  humour,  since 

I  am  going  over  to  Orosth-^  her  return  home :  her  quiet  lift  in 
waite's.   I  should  like  to  know  this  secluded  place  has  been  but 
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too  Hkely  to  leare  her  time  to  dwell  and  enjoy  three  days  of  dissipa- 

on  the  one  interesting  episode  in  tion.    On  the  morning  before  my 

her  life.   If  ^e  and  Monthermer  retam,  I  entered  the  rooms  of  the 

were  to  meet  again,  one  interview  Royal  Academy.   I  had  looked  at 

would  fix  his  hold  on  her  imaginsr  a  dozen  of  the  most  bepraised  and 

tion  as  strongly  as  ever.   I  hope  to  best-abused  pictures,  when,  hanging 

God  that  my  fancy  deceives  me,  and  just  above  the  line,  a  striking  por- 

that  my  fear  that  Guy  Monthermer  trait  caught  my  eye.   I  staggered 

was  the  man  you  saw  yesterday  even«  against  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose 

ing  just  bv  Crosthwaite's  house,  is  as  gouty  foot  was  unhappily  next  to 

unfounded  as  it  seems  improbable."  me ;  his  lusty  curses  restored  me 

We  reached  the  &rm,  and  ques-  to  myself  and  I  gazed  again  at  the 
tioned  the  stout  old  yeoman.  He  picture  wiUi  more  self-possession, 
was  very  uncommimicative,  and  Above  the  coUar  of  a  cavalry  uni- 
evidently  suspected  that  our  ques-  form,  one  sleeve  whereof--of  course 
tions  had  some  unfriendly  purpose,  with  the  arm  in  it  —  rested  on  the 
Thus  put  on  his  guard,  the  spirit  of  saddle  of  a  fine  bay  charger,  looked 
hospitality  made  him  vigilant  in  out  right  into  my  eyes  the  face  I 
his  guesfs  behalf;  and  we  could  had  seen  at  the  window  of  Neville 
only  gather  that  a  young  gentleman  Grange.  But  not  as  I  should  have 
had  been  there  some  days,  and  had  painted  it  The  features  were  the 
>left  veiy  early  this  morning — ^whe-  same;  but  they  were  calm  and 
tiber  suddenly  or  not,  we  could  not  stem,  save  that  the  upper  lip  seem- 
ascertain.  Charles  felt  satisfied  at  ed  to  curl  slightly,  as  with  the  ex- 
finding  that  the  stranger  was  gone,  pression  of  habitual  pride.  The 
If  he  had  been  Guy  Monthermer,  he  same  eyes  gazed  into  mine ;  but 
would  hardly  have  departed  with-  the  expression  was  no  longer  that 
put  seeing  Flora.  I  pondered  and  which  they  had  borne  on  that 
debated,  but  came  to  no  conclusion,  terrible   night   Then,  they  were 

My   visit  was  a  pleasant  one.  full  of  a  terror  which  overspread 
Flora  grew  cheerful  and  at  ease;  the  whole  coflntenance;  now,  they 
she  and  her  sister  were  charming,  looked  forth  with  a  glance  of  scorn - 
frank,  amusing  companions,  as  free  ful  fire.    The  picture  was  that  of  a 
from  affected  shyness  as  from,  that  soldier  on  the  instant  before  bat- 
fast  and  forward  manner  which  is  tie;   it  bore  no  ether  title  than 
the  more  popular  imd  fashionable  '*Aji  Officer,*'  and  the  catalogue 
afiectation  of  to-day.   The  children  gave  the  name  of  an  artist  just  de- 
were  pleasant   and  well-behaved;  ceased.    I  had  no  clue  to  the  indi- 
their  mother  kind  and  hospitable ;  viduality  of  the  figure ;  was  it  per- 
Charles  as  agreeable  a  companion  as  chance  a  fancy  sketch  by  one  who 
ever.   Many  were  our  pleasant  ex-  had  seen  the  portrait  of  Sir  Quy 
cursions ;   incessant  our  conversa-  Neville  ?   I  could  not  tell, 
tion  on  all  subjects,  grave  and  gay.     I  visited  Chester  on  my  way 
Uiat  did  not  partake  of  a  politiou  back,   having   business   with  the 
flavour;  and  I  never  left  a  friend's  editor  of  a  county  paper.   On  re- 
house more  reluctantly  than  when  turning  to  the  station  I  had  some 
an  editorial  summons  warned  me  half  an  hour  to  wait,  and  I  strolled 
that  I  had  overstayed  my  leave  at  up  and  down  the  platform.   A  train 
Neville  Grange.   I  certainly  slept  came  up  from  Liverpool,  and  out 
more  soundly  at  home ;  but,  though  of  it  flowed  a  stream  of  passengers, 
expected  with  fear  and  trembling,  A  young  lady  was  left  standing  by 
the  ghost  never  again  appeared  at  the  carriage,  whence  her  companion 
the  window,  or  entered  the  haunt-  had  gone  in  quest  of  their  luggage, 
ed  chamber.  As  she  turned  her  face  towards  me 

Next  May  I  ran  up  to  London,  I  recognised  Flora  Neville, 
to  visit  theatres  and  exhibitions,     She  saw  me,  and  coloured  and 
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trembled  Tiolently.  I  was  greatly 
surprised,  but  advanced  to  speak  to 
her.  She  gave  me  her  hand  me- 
chanically, and  strove  to  answer 
my  greeting,  but  in  vain. 

*^How  comes  it  that  I  meet  you 
here,  Miss  Neville?"  I  asked.  "I 
understood  from  Charlie  that  you 
had  been  in  Liverpool,  but  were  to 
return  to  the  north  to-day.  Are 
you  paying  a' visit  to  Chester,  or 
going  on  elsewhere?" 

Hy  questions  seemed  to  trouble 
Flora  extremely.  But  I  had  not 
time  for  surprise  or  conjecture.  A 
figure  was  coming  towards  us,  with 
a  large  portmanteau  in  one  hand 
and  a  carpet-bag  in  the  other.  It 
was  my  turn  to  tremble,  and,  if  not 
to  colour,  to  turn  very  faint  and 
very  pale.  Unspiritual  as  his  pre- 
sent occupation  was,  I  saw  there 
not  only  the  original  of  the  Aca- 
demic portrait,  but  the  very  face 
that  had  gazed  in  upon  me  through 
the  window  of  Neville  (Jrange. 
Again  an  expression  of  dismay, 
though  far  less  intense  than  then, 
overspread  that  face  as  its  owner 
recognised  me.  But  his  approach 
restored  to  Flora  the  self-possession 
which  had  deserted  both  of  us. 
Turning  round,  and  fairly  looking 
me  in  the  &ce,  with  a  blush  and  a 
smile,  she  said: 

**  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  hus- 
band, Guy  Monthermer  1" 

It  flashed  across  me  at  once.  I 
had  heard  from  Charles  three  days 
before,  and  not  a  word  of  this  mar- 
riage; nay,  words  which  distinctly 
implied  that  Flora  was  retiuming 
home.  Instead  of  doing  so,  she 
had  turned  off,  by  appointment,  at 
some  point  on  her  route ;  met  Mon- 
thermer, and  married  him,  having 
gained  in  this  manner  a  full  day^s 
start  of  aU  pursuit  I  looked  grave- 
ly at  Monthermer. 

''Come,  sir,"  he  said,  in  answer 
to  my  look,  be  just  to  us  both.  I 
was  a  hot-headed  youngster  when  I 
quarrelled  with  her  father ;  on  that 
account  I  knew  it  was  hopeless  to 
ask  the  consent  of  her  family :  on 
that  and  others,  if  you  will.   I  have 


done  many  foolish  things,  but  never 
anything  that  should  make  a  gentle- 
man blush  for  himself,  or  a  woman 
weep  for  him.  I  have  loved  her 
since  she  was  a  child ;  she  has  loved 
me  for  nearly  five  years."  Flora 
pressed  his  arm.  tier  face  was 
turned  from  me,  and  her  eyes  were 
looking  up  into  his.  He  went  on: 
I  met  her  again  last  autumn,  at 
great  risk,  in  her  own  home.  We 
should  then  have  concerted  our 
marriage  but  for  you.  I  had  only 
ventured  to  see  her  at  night,  for 
there  were  too  many  about  who 
knew  my  person,  and  would  have 
recognised  me  instantly  had  they 
seen  me  by  day.  Several  nights  in 
succession  had  I  climbed  the  wall 
and  spoken  with  Flora  through  the 
single  pane  of  that  window  which 
opens  with  a  rustic  latch.  One 
day,  when  I  had  ventured  down 
into  the  valley,  I  saw  at  a  distance 
young  Neville  returning  from  a 
drive;  I  hastened  home,  but  was 
still  in  sight  as  he  drove  by.  That 
night  I  postponed  my  visit  to  Flora's 
window  later  than  usual:  it  was 
midnight  when  I  climbed  to  my 
accustomed  place  —  the  dog,  who 
had  been  civil  to  me  from  the  first, 
evidently  understanding  that  I  did 
not  belong  to  the  usual  order  of 
trespassers,  remaining  silent  —  and 
was  about  to  tap  at  the  window, 
when  I  recognised  a  stranger — a 
man  —  in  Flora's  usual  seat  The 
blood  rushed  back  to  my  heart,  and 
I  nearly  fell;  he  shrank  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  spectre,  and  covered  his 
eyes  with  his  hand.  I  recovered 
my  presence  of  mind,  dropped  in- 
stantly to  the  ground,  ran  home^ 
and  left  at  daylight  Some  days 
afterwards  I  received  a  letter  from 
Flora,  in  which  she  gave  me  a 
graphic  account — derived  from  her 
brother  —  of  your  ghostly  vision. 
Heartily  I  laughed  over  our  mutual 
terror,  mine  of  a  spy,  and  yours  of 
a  spectre,"* 

^^Then  it  was  no  visitant  from 
another  world  I  saw  that  night?  it 
was— you  were  ^" 

"  I  was  Guy  Neville's  Ghost" 
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BTOVLUTA,  ANCIENT  AND  MODBBN. 
PAST  n. 

Thb  briefest  notice  of  the  Eto-  ing  gracefhl  Latin  Terse,  and  al- 
nians  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  most  as  fond  of  Eton  as  him- 
would  imply  a  biographical  diction-  8el£  With  him  and  with  Richard 
BTj  of  half  the  disongaished  names  West  and  Thomas  Ashton  (afle^ 
in  Church  and  State.  It  is  only  wards  fellow)  Horace  formed  the 
some  few,  whose  school-days  are  "quadruple  alliance,*'  in  whidi, 
best  known  to  us,  that  must  find  like  Sir  William  Jones  and.  hia 
record  here.  Their  maturer  &me  firioDds  at  Harrow,  they  figured 
is  written  in  English  history ;  it  is  under  heroic  names,  and  appear  to 
in  the  few  and  scattered  memorials  ha?e  mled  imaginary  kingdoms, 
of  thdr  boyhood  that  ova  special  Walpole  himself  was  l^^deus ;  Gray, 
interest  lies.  Orosmades;   Ashton,   Plato;  and 

Foremost  of  sach  ^lames  should  West,  Almanzor.  Then,  again,  he 
stand  Horace  Walpole;  sprung  from  was  one  of  another  "  triumTirate,"  as 
an  Etonian  family,  he  was  all  his  their  schoolfellows  called  them,  in 
life  an  Etonian,  heart  and  soul,  which  he  was  associated  with  Geofge 
That  fact  alone  should  save  him  and  Henry  Montagu.  His  letter  to 
from  the  charge  of  heartlessnesa  the  former,  dated  from  "  The  Chris- 
Like  his  great  father,  he  nerer  for-  topher,*'  When  he  revisited  Eton 
an  Eton  schoolfellow.  His  re-  three  ^ears  after  leaving  school,  is 
nces  to  the  old  school-times  one  of  the  most  charming  in  all  his 
hare  a  sort  of  self-accusing  pathos,  pleasant  correspondence,  especially 
as  if  he  felt  that  he  was  not  growing  as  it  breathes  no  thought  but  of 
wiser  as  he  grew  older,  and  that  kindly  recollections.  Eren  the 
the  weiid  of  iblly  and  fashion  was  memory  of  a  flogging  only  amuses 
hardening  a  kindly  heart  The  him,  as  he  looks  toward  to  hearing 
playing-fields  of  Eaton "  are  his  no-  a  sermon  on  Sunday  from  his  old 
tion  of  a  lost  paradise.  An  ex-  schoolfellow  Ashton,  who,  when  he 
pedition  against  bar^^en"  (so  last  saw  him  in  chapel,  was  ^*  stand- 
early  were  those  hereditary  feuds),  ing  funking  over  against  a  Conduct 
^  or  a  match  at  cricket,"  were  worth  to  be  catechised,'*  and  thinks  he 
all  the  pleasures  of  riper  ambition.  shall  certainly  be  put  in  the  bill 
*^  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the  for  laughing  in  church." 
world,  never  tasted  the  true  plea-  Charles  James  Fqx  entered  under 
sure  tiiat  bovs  enioy  at  the  head  of  Dr.  Barnard  in  1768 ;  Francis,  the 
a  public  school.''  Cambridge  was  translator  of  Horace,  being  his  pri- 
a  wilderness  to  him,  compared  with  vate  tutor.  He  was  a  troublesome 
the  "  dear  scene"  he  had  left  How  and  irregular  pupil — more  of  a  mu- 
oould  Gray  *Mive  so  near  it,  with-  tineer  than  a  courlier,"  says  one 
out  seeing  it "  ?  He  was  at  Eton  of  his  contemporaries ;  yet  be  gave 
nearly  seven  years;  being  entered  out  flashes  of  ability  fin^m  time  to 
at  ten  years  old,  under  Bland  as  time.  He  had  his  fkther  to  thank 
head-master,  in  1727,  and  leaving  for  much  irrational  indulgence;  in 
for  King's  College  (but  as  a  fellow-  the  middle  of  his  Eton  career  he 
commoner)  in  17d4.  He  made  many  took  the  boy  off  to  Paris  and  to  Spa 
fHendships  there,  marked  by  some  for  four  months.  Ue  came  bade  to 
of  the  fimtastic  romance  of  his  day.  school,  as  might  be  expected,  not 
Gn^  was  there  with  him,  quiet  at  all  improved,  **with  all  the  fop- 
and  studious,  reading  Virgil  for  peries  and  follies  of  a  young  man." 
amusement  in  his  play-houis,  writ-  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  vHiolo- 
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some  discipline  of  Eton  under  Bar-  tion  for  Eton,  and  distance  only 

niurd  that  (he   bojs   teased  and  increased  bis  longing  for  the  old 

laughed  at  him,  and  the  Doctor  familiar  scenes.    In  those  inimit- 

took  the  first  opportunity  of  ad-  able  school  exercises  preserved  in 

ministering  a  flogging.     The  two  the  *  Musee  Etonenses  * — the  ode  Ad 

eontemporaries  of  Fox  who  most  Oenium  Loei,  the  elegiacs  on  the 

distinguished  themselyes   in   after  Willow  of  Babylon,"  or  those  in 

life  were  William  Windbam  and  which  he  takes  bis  farewell — it  is 

William    (afterwards  Lord)  Gren-  difficult  to  know  whether  to  admire 

yiile ;  but  no  school  friendship  ap-  most  the  classic  beauty  of  the  rerse, 

pears  to  have  been  formed  between  or  the  tenderness  of  the  feeling.  He 


But  the  most  remarkable  scholar  in  the  college  chapel,  where  his 
trained  under  Barnard,  in  the  re-  own  beautiful  Latin  lines'*'  record 
putation  of  all  his  Eton  contempo-  the  satis&ction  witb  which  he  look- 
raries,  was  one  whose  memorial  has  ed  forward  to  resting .  there.  Six 
almost  perished — Sir  James  Mac-  weeping  willows  were  planted  by 
donald  of  Sleat  miracle  of  his  request  on  tbe  river-bank  in 
talent,''  George  Hardinge  calls  bim,  different  parts  of  the  playing-fields, 
who  was  in  the  same  remove.  He  and  a  bench  fixed  at  one  particular 
came  to  Eaton  with  few  previous  point  whicb  commanded  his  favour- 
advantages,  but  a  ripe  scholar  in  ite  view.  His  younger  brother, 
almost  every  point  but  Latin  verseu^  tbe  Great  Duke,  was  at  Eton  a  few 
Barnard  saw  bis  powers  at  once,  years  afterwards, — a  shy  retiring 
and  placed  bim  exceptionally  high  boy,  who  left  tbe  school  before  be 
at  his  entrance.  Boys,"  said  be  bad  ever  risen  into  the  Filth  Form, 
to  the  form,  "I  am  going  to  put  and  in  wbom  neither  masters  nor 
over  your  beads  a  boy  wbo  cannot  schoolfellows  seem  to  have  detected 
write  a  verse ;  but  I  trust  you — for  the  germs  of  future  greatness.  He, 
I  know  your  generous  feelings."  like  bis  brother,  loved  his  old  school. 
The  result  justified  the  master  in  and  took  bis  two  sons  to  see  the 
every  way.  He  was  *Hhe  Marcel-  place  where  be  had  cut  bis  name 
lus  of  his  day,"  both  at  Eton  and  on  the  kitcben-door  of  his  dame's 
at  the  University.    But  he  died  bouse. 

early,  abroad,  before  bis  great  abili-     Richard  Porson  was  a  contempo- 

ties  were  matured.  rary  of  Lord  Wellesley,  entering  as 

Dr.  Foster  entered  upon  his  school  a  colleger  four  years  subsequently, 

list,  in  1771,  the  name  of  perhaps  but  his  senior  in  age.    It  is  more 

the  most  elegant  Latin  scholar  whom  singular   that  the    great  scholar 

Eton   can   boast,   Richard  GoUey  should  have  failed  to   earn  any 

Wellesley.    As   Marquess  Welles-  remarkable  distinction  tb^re,  than 

ley,  he  will  be  long  remembered  that  the  future  hero  should  have 

tht^  not  only  for  the  honour  which  passed  unnoticed.    They  thought 

he  did  the  school,  but  for  the  love  nothing,"  wrote  one  of  his  school* 

which  he  bore  it  to  his  dying  day.  fellows,  **of  the  Norfolk  boy,"  who 

Years  only  strengthened  his  affec-  had  come  there  with  such  an  alarm- 


*  *'  Fortuns  rcrumque  vagis  exercitus  undis, 

In  gremium  rcdeo  serns,  Etona,  tuum  : 
Magna  sequi,  et  summas  mirari  culmina  fam», 

£t  purum  antiqu®  luois  adire  Jubar, 
Auspice  te  didioi  pner,  atqae  in  limine  vitsB 

Ingenuas  vers  laudis  amare  vias. 
Si  qua  menm  vit®  decarsu  gloria  nomen 

Auxerit,  aut  si  quia  nobilitarit  hones, 
Muneris,  Alma,  tui  est ;  altrix  da  terra  sepulchrum, 

Supremam  lachrynoam  da,  memoremque  mei." 


theoL 


was  buried  by  bis  expressed  wi.'^h 
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ing  reputation.  But  Porson's  earlj 
training  was  deficient,  though  his 
powers  were  great  and  his  classical 
reading  voracious.  He  was  inaccu- 
rate in  bis  prosody — a  fatal  defect  at 
Eton ;  *  and  his  Latin  verses,  almost 
the  only  road  to  distinction  there, 
were  never  remarkable.  In  that, 
as  in  other  points  of  elegant  scho- 
larship, Lord  Wellesley  was  far  his 
superior.  But  he  was  a  very  pop- 
ular boy,  ready  at  all  games,  and 
clever  at  schoolboy  satire — narrow- 
ly escaping  the  penaTty  of  this  dan- 
gerous gift  in  the  shape  of  a  thrash- 
ing fk'om  Charles  Bimeon,  who, 
strange  to  say,  was  a  fop  at  school 
Porson  addressed  an  ode  to  him 
as  "the  ugliest  boy  in  Dr.  Davies's 
dominions ; "  but  as  he  had  written 
it  with  his  left  hand,  Simeon  could 
never  bring  it  home  to  him.  The 
late  age  at  which  Porson  entered 
college  gave  him  no  chance  of  suc- 
cession to  King's.  He  retained  no 
great  love  for  Eton  in  after  life, 
perhaps  feeling  that  he  had  hardly 
his  fair  share  of  success  there. 
^^The  only  thing  he  recollected 
with  pleasure,"*  he  said,  was  the  rat- 
hunting  in  Long  Chamber. 

Dr.  Jonathan  '  Davies,  one  of  the 
assistant-masters,  succeeded  Foster 
at  this  time  in  the  head-mastership. 
He  ruled  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
wben  (upon  his  election  to  the  pro- 
vostship)  Dr.  George  Heath  suc- 
ceeded. The  school  continued  to 
flourish  under  both,  enjoying  the 
especial  favour  of  King  George  IIL, 
who  desired  that  the  boys  on  the 
foundation  should  be  henceibrth 
called  "  The  King's  Scholars."  The 
numbers  slowly  rose,  with  occa- 
sional fluctuations,  reaching  489  in 
Heath's  second  year,  but  declining 
as  low  as  857  in  his  last  Not  many 
details  of  the  administration  of 
either  of  these  masters  are  readily 


to  be  obtained ;  but  the  Eton  names 
were  great  names  still — Grey,  Can- 
ning, Lamb  (Lord  Melbourne),  were 
all  Etonians,  as  were  a  host  of  those 
who  held  office  under  them:  it  wis 
pre-eminently  the  school  of  states- 
men, as  Westminster  had  been  of 
theologians. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  present 
century.  Heath  resigned,  and  Joseph 
Goodall,  who  had  ^n  for  eighteen 
years  an  assistant  -  mast^,  was 
elected  in  his  place.  Under  him 
the  numbers  rose  to  611 — ^not  yet 
up  to  the  point  which  had  been 
reached  fifty  years  back  under 
Barnard.  Goodall  had  many  of  the 
best  qualifications  of  a  master.  A 
ripe  and  excellent  scholar  and  a 
thorough  gentleman,  he  commanded 
on  those  grounds  the  entire  respect 
of  his  pupils.  His  bearing  was 
dignified  and  courteous,  and  he 
looked  every  inch  the  head-master 
of  the  first  school  in  England ;  and 
no  man  more  fully  appreciated  the 

S)Sition.  Eton  was  his  all  in  all. 
ut  there  was  a  lack  in  his  diarac- 
ter  of  some  of  the  harder  qualities 
which  his  office  required.  There 
was  a  pleasant  joyousness  in  him," 
says  one  of  his  pupils,  "which 
beamed  and  overflowed  in  his  &ce; 
and  it  seemed  an  odd  caprice  of 
fortune  which  such  a  jorial 
spirit  was  invested  with  the  solemn 
dignity  of  a  schoolmaster."  The 
blandness  and  good-nature  which 
made  him  universally  popular  both 
as  schoolmaster  and  as  proTOst, 
were  an  element  of  weakness  when 
he  had  to  cope  with  the  turbulent 
spirits  who  will  always  be  found  in 
a  large  school;  and  Eton  discipline 
did  not  improve  under  his  rule. 
His  rich  fund  of  anecdote,  sprightly 
wit,  and  genial  spirit,  made  his 
society  very  much  sought  in  da]rs 
when  those  pleasant  qualifications 


*  Praed's  clever  lines  in  his  *  Eve  of  Battle'  PEtonian],  allude  to  this  well-known 
Eton  test  in  the  happiest  way.  He  supposes  the  emancipated  schoolboy  eager  for 
the  fight— 

''And  BtlU  in  spite  of  all  thy  care. 
False  quantities  will  haant  tliee  there ; 
For  thon  wilt  make  amidst  the  throng 
Or      ahort,  or  ^Aeof  long. " 
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were  perbaps  more  Tslued  than  in 
our  more  practical  generation :  and 
he  was  a  great  personal  faVourite 
with  the  King.  It  was  not  so 
much  the  fault  of  the  individual 
as  of  the  age,  if  (as  is  said)  he 
had  a  profound  respect  for  the 
peeraee,  and  could  see  few  defects 
of  soiolarship  in  his  more  aristo- 
cratic pupils. 

There  was  considerable  licence 
in  Goodall's  days,  and  at  one  time 
heavy  complaints  were  made  as  to 
the  moral  habits  of  the  boys,  not 
without  too  much  foundation.  As- 
cot races  were  regularly  attended 
by  many  of  the  older  boys.  Hunt- 
iDg  and  tandem-driving  were  not 
uncommon.  Henry  Matthews, 
author  of  the  ^Diaiy  of  an  In- 
valid,' a  Tory  clever  and  eccentric 
boy,  drove  a  tandem  right  through 
Eton  and  Windsor.  Billiards  were 
very  popular, .  not  only  with  the 
boys  but  with  their  masters.  At 
Gra/s  rooms,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge,  8|iys  a  player  of  those  days, 

one  had  sometimes  to  give  up  the 
table  to  one*s  tutor.'' 

The  lower-master  during  most  of 
Goodall's  time  was  John  Keate, 
who  ruled  his  own  department, 
literally  as  well  as  metapnorically, 
with  a  very  vigorous  hand.  On 
Dr.  Goodall's  election  to  the  pro- 
vostship  in  1809,  Keate  succeeded 
as  head-master.  His  reign  was 
long  and  successful,  though  not 
always   peaceful,   by  any  means. 

Keate' 8  time "  is  quoted  hj 
those  who  remember  it,  witb  van- 
ous  comments,  differing  probably 
very  much  with  the  character  of 
the  individuals  who  came  under 
his  rule,  but  always  as  important 
in  Eton's  history.  He  was  not  a 
weak  ruler,  at  all  events,  even  if 
he  were  not  always  a  judicious  ona 
There  were  times  when  he  was  ter- 
ribly unpopular,  and  when  the  boys 
rose  in  actual  rebellion;  but  his 
firmness  and  decision  carried  the 
school  through  more  than  one  dan- 
gerous crisis  without  serious  dam- 
age. Although  the  numbers  at 
£ton  were  larger  than  at  any  other 


public  school,  and  the  class  of  boys 
might  be  fairly  considered  to  stand 
more  upon  their  personal  indepen- 
dence, and  to  be  less  amenable  to 
rigid  discipline,  it  is  remarkable 
that  at  Eton  there  seems  to  have 
been  none  of  those  determined  out- 
breaks which,  in  their  consequences, 
were  almost  the  ruin  of  the  smaller 
schools  of  Winchester  and  Harrow, 
or  at  least  they  were  more  readily 
suppressed.  Possibly  the  very  se- 
verity of  Keate's  discipline,  so  fiur 
as  corporal  punishment  went,  acted 
as  a  safety-valve.  Boys  vrill  stand 
flogging,  and  have  no  absurd  no- 
tions of  injured  personal  honour  on 
that  score,  whatever  modem  the- 
orists may  hold.  It  is  anything 
like  interference  with  recognised 
privileges,  right  or  wrong,  which 
they  resent  as  an  indignity.  Their 
notions  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
are  as  lively  and  as  strongly  defined, 
however  absurd  the  definition  may 
sometimes  be,  as  those  of  any  in- 
dependent Englishman  of  riper 
years ;  and  no  head-master  will 
rule  a  public  school  successfully, 
who  has  not  tact  enough  to  under- 
stand and  recognise  the  claim. 
Either  he  will  spoil  the  honesty 
and  the  manliness  of  his  boys,  or 
he  will  ruin  the  interests  of  his 
school.  School  rebellions  have 
been  caused,  not  by  severity  of  dis- 
cipline, but  by  its  laxity  or  irregular- 
ity, or  by  some  interference,  real  or 
imaginecf,  with  these  popular  rights. 

Dr.  Keate's  personal  appearance 
has  been  graphically  described  by 
one  of  his  ablest  pupils  —  the 
well-known  author  of  *  Eothen.' 
The  sketch,  if  somewhat  broadly 
touched,  is  drawn  with  character- 
istic humor: — 

''He  was  little  more,  if  more  at  all, 
than  five  feet  in  sheigbt,  and  was  not 
veiy  great  in  girth ;  bttt  within  this 
space  was  concentrated  the  pluck  of 
ten  battalionsL  He  had  a  really  noble 
voice,  and  this  he  could  modulate  with 
great  skill;  but  he  had  also  the  power 
of  quacking  like  an  angry  duck,  and  he 
almost  always  adopted  this  mode  of 
commuDication  in  order  to  inspire  re- 
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Bpect.  He  was  a  capital  scholar,  but 
liis  ingenuous  learniDg  had  not  *  softened 
his  manners,*  and  hcM  *  permitted  them 
to  be  fierce  * —  tremendously  fierce.  He 
had  such  a  complete  command  over  his 
temper — I  mean  over  his  good  temper — 
that  he  scarcely  ever  allowed  it  to  ap- 

C:  you  could  not  put  him  out  of 
our — that  is,  out  of  the  ill-humour 
which  he  thought  to  be  fitting  for  a 
head-master.  His  red  shaggy  eyebrows 
were  so  promiucnt  that  he  habitually 
used  them  as  arms  and  hands,  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  any  object  to- 
wanls  which  he  wished  to  direct  atten- 
tion; the  rest  of  his  features  were 
equally  striking  in  their  way,  and  were 
,  all  and  all  bis  own.  He  wore  a  fancy 
dress,  partly  resembling  the  costume 
Napoleon,  and  partly  that  of  a  widow 
woman." 

The  resemblance  to  Napoleon  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  masters  at  Eton,  up  to  a  com- 
paratively recent  date,  wore  cocked- 
hats,  and  that  Eeate  retained  the 
fashion  when  it  had  been  given  up 
by  others. 

But  in  spite  of  some  personal 
eccentricities,  and  in  spite  of  his 
vigorous  penal  discipline,  which  led 
to  the  schoolboy  derivation  of  his 
name  from  ;rco-aTi7  —  "  dispenser  of 
woe" — his  pupils  learned  to  honour 
and  respect  him  as  they  grew  up, 
for  what  one  of  them  justly  calls 
*^his  unbending  moral  courage  and 
conscientiousness;"  and  Eton  never 
enjoyed  a  higher  reputation  than 
under  his  vigorous  rule.  The  scene 
at  his  taking  leave  was  positively 
affecting,  from  the  hearty  enthusiasm 
which  made  the  school  ring  with 
cheers  as  he  withdrew. 

Anecdotes  of  his  day  abound  in 
all  Eton  memories.  Practical  jokes 
were  more  common  then  than  now, 
and  there  was  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional ei\)oyment  of  them  by 
Keate's  pupils  from  the  certain 
explosion  of  rage  which  they  called 
forth  from  him  when  discovered. 
This  enjoyment  was  intense  when 
what  may  be  called  the  serious 
business  of  the  school  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  disappearance  of 
the  flogging-block,  an  instrument 


of  indispensable  daily  use,  which 
the  young  Marquess  of  Waterford 
and  some  companions,  after  a  Fourth 
of  June  supper,  had  abstracted,  in 
some  mysterious  manner,  from 
that  chamber  of  horrors  known  as 
the  ''Library."  It  was  little  less 
than  sacrilege  in  Keate^s  eyes,  and 
his  wxath  was  terrible ;  but  it  was 
supposed  that  he  soon  fi>und  out 
the  culprit,  and  as  he  was  one 
whose  escapades  were  to  a  certain 
degree  privileged,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  drop.  Another  yotmg 
nobleman,  disguised  in  an  old 
gown  and  cocked-hat,  so  as  to  pre- 
sent by  moonlight  a  passable  like- 
ness of  the  Doctor,  painted  Keate's 
door  a  brilliant  red  one  nighty  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  the  college 
watchman,  who  stood  looking  on 
at  a  respectful  distance,  wondering 
what  the  Doctor  could  be  at,  but 
not  questioning  his  right  to  do 
what  he  would  with  his  own. 
Amongst  other  forbidden  indul- 
gences in  the  school,  Keate  had 
thought  proper  to  include  umbrel- 
las, which  he  regarded  as  signs  of 
modem  effeminacy.  Boys  are  per- 
verse ;  and  when  to  the  comfort  of 
an  umbrella  was  added  the  spice  of 
unlawfulness,  it  became  a  point  of 
honour  with  some  of  the  bigger 
boys  to  carry  one.  The  Doctor 
harangued  his  own  division  on  the 
subject  in  his  bitterest  style,  and 
ended  by  expressing  his  regret  to 
And  that  Eaton  boys  had  degenerated 
into  "  school-girls."  The  next  night 
a  party  made  an  expedition  to  tiie 
neighbouring  village  of  Upton,  took 
down  a  large  board  inscribed  in 
smart  gilt  letters  "  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies,"  and  fixed  it  up 
over  the  great  west  entrance  into 
the  school-yard,  where  it  met 
Keate's  angry  eyes  in  the  morning. 
He  had  also  declared  war  against 
a  fashion,  creeping  in  among  the 
'*  swells  "  of  those  days,  of  sporting- 
cut  coats  with  brass  buttons,  whidi 
he  denounced  as  against  the  stat- 
utes. One  morning  several  boys 
appeared  in  school  in  knee-breedies 
extemporised  out  of  flannel,  which 
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they  defended  as  strictlj  statut- 
able. 

But  few  stories  of  that  day  are 
complete  without  a  flogging.  It  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
confirmation  was  to  be  held  for  the 
school,  each  master  was  requested 
to  make  out  and  send  in  a  list  of 
the  candidates  in  his  own  form. 
One  of  them  wrote  down  the 
names  on  the  first  piece  of  paper 
which  came  to  hand,  which  hap- 
pened unluckily  to  be  one  of  the 
slips  of  well-known  size  and  shape 
used  as  flogging-bills,  and  sent  up 
regularly  with  the  names  of  delin- 
quents for  execution.  The  list  was 
put  into  Keate's  hands  without 
explanation;  he  sent  for  the  boys 
in  the  regular  course,  and  in  spite 
of  all  protestations  on  their  part, 
pointing  to  the  master's  signature 
to  the  fatal  **  bill/*  flogged  them  all 
(so  the  story  goes)  there  and  then. 
Another  day,  a  culprit  who  was 
due  for  punishment  could  no  where 
be  found,  and  the  Doctor  was  kept 
waiting  on  the  scene  of  action  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  consider- 
able exasperation.  In  an  evil  mo- 
ment for  himself,  a  namesake  of 
the  defaulter  passed  the  door;  he 
was  seized  at  once  by  Keate's  or- 
der, and  brought  to  the  block  as  a 
vicarious  sacrifice.  Such  legends 
may  not  always  bear  the  strictest 
inyestigation  ;  but  they  have  at  least 
the  sort  of  truth  which  some  Roman- 
ist writers  claim  for  certain  apocry- 
phal Acta  Sanctorum — they  show 
"  what  sort  of  deeds  were  done." 
Etonians  of  that  day  narrate  them 
with  a  kind  of  pride,  as  savouring  of 
the  heroic ;  they  tell,  with  something 
of  the  gusto  with  which  a  fox-hunter 
talks  of  "  a  very  fast  thing,"  of  the 
number  of  boys  whom  Keate  would 
finish  off  (and  in  workmanlike  style) 
in  twenty  minutes.  Rapid  as  the  per- 
formance was,  there  was  much  cere- 
monial etiquette  observed  ;  two  col- 
legers always  "assisted^'  to  hold 
the  culprit  down  to  the  block — ^an 
office  which  did  not  tend  to  im- 
prove their  sodal  relations  with  the 
oppidans.  It  has,  very  properly,  long 
since  ceased  to  be  required  of  them. 


There  was  an  outbreak  at  one 
period  of  Keate's  rule — in  1818 — 
which  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a 
rebellion  ever  known  at  Eton.  For 
nearly  a  week  the  school  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  anarchy.  It  was 
caused  chiefly  by  impatience  of 
Keate' s  general  bearing  and  lan- 
guage towards  the  boys,  but  the  im- 
mediate grievance  wai  an  altera- 
tion in  the  hour  of  locking  up. 

'^Tou  ask  for  an  impartial  account 
of  it,"  writes  an  Etonian  fnend  who 
saw  it.  "  Well,  it  was  a  foolish  and 
ferocious  outbreak  on  the  part  of  the 
boys.  Great  evils  had  arisen  from  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  (6  p.u  )  at  which 
they  were  locked  up  in  the  winter,  and 
Keate  resolved  to  mend  matters  by 
turning  the  key  at  five,  to  the  which  the 
school  generally  demurred.  Windsor 
Fair,  which  was  going  on  at  the  time, 
afforded  ample  means  for  supplying  the 
commissariat  with  eggs,  and  the  mu- 
tineers generally  with  whistles,  crack- 
ers, and  detonating  balls.  This  warfare, 
carried  on  in  the  dim  light  of  afternoon 
school,  lasted  for  several  days,  until  the 
more  audacious  of  the  rebels  entered 
the  school  and  smashed  the  head-mas- 
ter's desk,  exhibiting  him,  during  the 
next  lesson-time,  on  a  bare  scaffold, 
something  like  a  diminutive  Charles 
L  An  unhappy  little  colleger  was 
pounced  upon  as  a  suspected  vidette : 
he  was  imprisoned  in  Chambers,  and, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  peim  forte  ei 
dure,  at  last  revealed  the  culprits.  They 
were  summarily  and  publicly  expelled. 
There  was  something  solemn  in  the 
proceeding;  for  it  was  then  generally 
believed  that  expulsion  involved  ruin 
in  after  life — that  the  army,  navy,  and 
universities  rejected  the  expelled,  and 
that  the  follies  of  a  boy  were  to  be  more 
heavily  visited  than  the  sins  of  a  man. 
One  incident  I  well  remember:  as 
Keate  passed  sentence,  I  saw  the  tears 
rise  to  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  masters 
and  flow  down  his  cheeks.  He  is  the 
only  one  of  the  whole  staff  now  living — 
may  God  bless  his  kindly  old  heart! 
That  Keate  was  right  throughout  does 
not  admit  of  a  shadow  of  doubt;  but 
somehow  he  always  had  an  unlucky 
way  of  acting  right  in  a  wrong  manner. 
He  had,  as  Kinglake  truly  says,  *the 
pluck  of  ten  battalions,'  but  he  was 
always  parading  his  battalions ;  he  al- 
ways acted  fiercely  as  well  as  firmly; 
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he  was  an  nttcr  infidel  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  chiralry  in  bojs.  Still,  he  was  a 
great  scholar,  an  elegant  poet,  a  capital 
teacher ;  and  we  must  not  hold  li^tly 
the  man  who  has  flogged  half  the 
ministers,  secretaries,  bi8h(q>B,  gene- 
rals, and  dukes  of  the  present  century. 

There  has  been  but  stingy  recogni- 
tion of  Keate^s  merits  as  a  head-master. 
On  examining  the  lists  of  Cambridge 
prizemen  from  1816  to  1826, 1  find  the 
following  results — and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  erery  Eton  man  at  the  uni- 
versity between  those  dates  was  Keate- 
taught  pur  el  avrnpU : 

TotoL  Eton. 


Browne^s  Medallists,  . 

26 

22 

Prize  Comp.,  Lat  &  £i 

ig.,  15 

5 

Chancellor's  Medal, 

20 

1 

Person  Prize, 

10 

2 

Cbanc  Eng.  Medal,  . 

10 

8 

Craven  Scholars, 

7 

2 

Battye  do.,  . 

2 

1 

or  considerably  more  than  one-third  of 
the  classical  prizes  which  were  open  to 
the  world." 


"  *  You  have  seen,'  said  an  old  school- 
fellow high  in  university  honours  and 
office,  *  only  the  rough  Bide  of  Keate.  I 
called  at  Hartley  not  long  ago,  and  on  the 
grass  in  front  of  the  house  stood  the  old 
man  with  his  coat  off,  surrounded  by  a 
parcel  of  happy  children,  boys  and  girls, 
playing  baby-cricket.  The  first  words  I 
heard  were,  *  Mrs.  Keate,  that's  not  fair — 
petticoat  before  wicket.' "  * 

An  anecdote  which  Mr.  Coleridge 
tells  in  his  evidence  before  the  late 
Commission  refers  to  an  earlier  out- 
break of  a  similar  character,  and 
speaks  strongly  for  Keate*8  gener- 
osity. 

'*  A  boy  in  school  threw  a  large  stone 
at  the  head-master's  head  in  the  middle 
of  school-time.    What  the  master  would 


have  done  had  he  not  been  a  sensible  and 
generous  man,  I  do  not  know  :  it  wouM 
have  been  op^  to  him  to  have  expelled 
the  boy  on  the  spot ;  but  he  knew  that 
to  have  adopted  such  a  ^course  wonkl 
have  been  to  have  ruined  him  for  life. 
But  what  he  did  do  was  to  rise  from  his 
seat  and  say,  *  I  require  to  know  who 
the  individual  was  who  threw  that 
stone.'  It  was  a  boy  who  was  unknown 
to  him  [a  son  of  Sir  George  Dallas]  ;  and 
the  boy  stood  up  and  said,  *It  was  I 
did  it,  sir,  and  I  beg  your  pardon : '  and 
the  master  forgave  him  on  the  spot** 

Until  the  foundation  by  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  in  1829,  of  the  schoUr- 
ship  which  bears  bis  name  honours 
at  Eton  (and  indeed  the  school  exer- 
cises, in  great  measure)  were  confined 
to  Latin  verse.  Such  a  limitation  is 
not  to  be  defended ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  consequence  was  that 
the  Eton  versification  was  very  good 
indeed.  The  specimens  preserv^  in 
the  'MussB  Etoncnses*  are  chiefly 
those  exercises  which,  from  their  ex- 
cellence, were  laid  before  the  provost, 
by  a  time-honoured  custom,  as  a  claim 
for  the  weekly  half- holiday  called 
"Play,"  —  a  ceremony  which  some 
other  public  schools  have  borrowed. 
In  those  volumes  are  some  admirable 
verses  by  Eton  celebrities  of  many 
generations — ^by  Fox  and  Canning, 
"Bobus"  Smith  and  William  Frere, 
Henry  Hallam  and  Lord  Derby ;  but 
perhaps  none  rivalling  in  beauty  those 
by  the  Marquess  TVellesley  already 
mentioned.  ,  The  average  Eton  educa- 
tion perhaps  was  not  high;  but 
there  was  among  the  few  a  genuine 
love  of  elegant  scholarship  for  its 
own  sake,  not  always  found  in  our 
great  schools  at  present:  few  mo- 


*  Mrs.  Keate  was  a  very  elegant  woman.  In  the  year  1814,  during  a  match  with 
Epsom,  the  Eton  champion,  John  Harding,  scored  74 — an  extraordinary  number 
in  those  days,  when  the  bowling  generally  beat  the  bat.  It  called  forth  a  poem 
from  a  clever  colleger  ("Marshal"  Stone),  in  which  were  the  following  lines. 
The  Doctor  saw  them  and  was  vastly  amused  by  them  : — 

**  No  valgar  wood  was  the  bat  of  might 
That  iwung  in  the  grasp  of  Harding  wight ; 
No  vulgar  makers  name  It  wore, 
Nor  vulgar  was  the  name  it  bore. 
It  fras  a  bat  full  fab*  to  see, 
And  it  drore  the  balls  right  lustily ; 
Without  a  flaw,  without  a  speck. 
Smooth  as  fdr  Hebe's  Ivory  neck~ 
It  was  withal  so  light,  so  neat. 
That  HanliDg  eaUed  it— Jfrt .  JTfOls.'* 
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dera  scbolftTS  have  studied  Homer 
like  Gladstone,  and  certainly  none 
haye  translated  him  like  Lord 
Derby, 

The  classical  work  was  very  much 
limited  to  Homer,  Horace,  and 
Virgil  Attic  Greek  was  learned 
chiefly  in'  a  sort  of  private  class, 
first  estahlished  by  Dr.  Goodall, 
consisting  of  the  Sixth,  and  a  few 
of  the  upper  diyiaion  of  the  Fifth. 
These  read  up  for  the  head-master 
some  extra  work,  called  '*Play," 
because  a  Greek  play  was  commonly 
the  subject  This  was  almost  con- 
fined to  collegers,  few  oppidans 
reaching  that  position  in  the  school. 
The  Sixth  Form  at  Eton  has  al- 
ways been  remarkably  small,  num- 
bering only  20  boys,  even  when  the 
total  numbers  exceed  800 — a  much 
smaller  proportion  than  at  any 
other  schooL  It  now  always  con- 
sists of  ten  collegers  and  ten  oppi- 
dans; consequently,  very  few  of  the 
latter  have  any  chance  of  reaching 
it  —  a  manifest  disadvantage,  as 
cutting  oflf  a  very  legitimate  object 
of  ambition. 

The  numbers  at  Eton  fell  off 
considerably  during  the  last  year  of 
Dr.  Keate's  long  mastership.  When 
he  retired  after  his  twenty-five 
years'  service,  Edward  Graven  Haw- 
trey,  one  of  the  assistant-masters, 
succeeded  him.  He  introduced 
into  the  school  reforms  which  both 
those  who  approved  and  those  who 
disapproved  agreed  in  pronouncing 

sweeping."  Keate,  who  was  con- 
sulted on  the  subject,  was  generous 
enough  to  recognise  the  courage 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  changes, 
which,  as  he  fairly  said,  he  had 
grown  too  old  to  think  of  introduc- 
ing. Hawtrey  at  once  subdivided 
the  overgrown  forma,  or  divisions, 
as  they  are  termed  at  Eton,  in 
which  above  one  hundred  boys  had 
worked  under  the  same  master. 
Keate,  when  head-master,  had  at 
one  time  in  his  own  division  nearly 
hundred  —  the  Sixth  and  the 
upper  dinsion  of  the  Fifth  —  all  of 
whom  he  was  supposed  to  teach 
personally.    A  boy  might  reckon 


upon  being  called  up  twice  or  three 
times  during  the  whole  half-year. 
New  assistant-masters  were  gradu- 
ally added  in  some  proportion  to 
the  numbers  of  the  boys;  the  pro- 
motion of  boys  in  college  (and 
consequently  the  regular  succes- 
sion .  to  King's)  was  made  to 
depend  more  upon  the  results  of 
the  examination  trials,''  afid  not 
as  before,  almost  entirely  upon 
seniority  of  admission.  Up  to  this 
time  a  boy's  place  on  the  founda- 
tion was  secured  to  him  once  for 
all  at  his  entrance,  unless  he  for- 
feited it  by  some  gross  idleness  or 
misconduct  Little  children  are 
sent  to  Eton,"  says  a  young  con- 
temporary writer  in  the  *  Etonian,' 

hardly  escaped  from  petticoats, 
and  in  a  sort  of  manner  predestin- 
ated for  King's:  they  work  their 
way  upwards  by  degrees — by  re- 
moves." Even  if  a  boy  came  to  the 
school  at  first  as  an  oppidan,  as  was 
common,  still,  if  he  .was  entered  for 
college,"  upon  his  election  he  took 
his  place  i^ve  all  those  who  were 
entered  subsequently;  so  that  the 
object^  of  course,  was  to  enter  the 
school  as  early  as  possible,  if 
^'King's"  was  an  object  of  ambi- 
tion. A  child  was  actually  admit- 
ted in  1820  as  an  oppidan,  when  he 
was  four  and  a  half  years  old. 

These  changes  made  Dr.  Hawtrey 
unpopular  at  first  with  the  boys 
—  schoolboys  are  wonderfully  con- 
servative— ^as  well  as  with  some  of 
the  older  masters.  There  were  tre- 
mendous hootings  when  the  new 
head-master  appeared  at  '^Ab- 
sence;" and  such  of  the  assistant- 
masters  as  were  supposed  to  have 
aided  the  new  reforms  by  their  ad- 
vice and  support,  were  mobbed  on 
their  going  in  and  out  of  evening 
school  on  the  dark  winter  days, 
and  saluted  with  discharges  of 
squibs  and  crackers  intended  to  be 
anything  but  complimentary.  But 
tde  feeUng  soon  wore  away,  and  the 
school  grew  and  prospered.  The 
numbers,  in  1846,  reached  the  hith- 
erto unprecedented  mark  of  777. 

Of  Hawtrey's    successors,  Dr. 
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Goodford  (now  provost)  and  Mr. 
Balston,  this  chronicle  shall  be 
silent  That  Eton's  reputation  has 
not  suffered  in  their  hands,  may 
he  sufficiently  gathered  from  there 
being  825  names  on  the  list 

The  seventy  scholars  on  the 
foundation  are  elected  annually,  as 
vacancies  occur,  by  the  provost, 
vice-provost,  and  head-master  of 
Eton,  and  the  provost  and  two 
fellows  (called  "posers")  of 
King's  College,  who  come  down  to 
Eton  for  the  purpose,  generally 
about  the  end  of  July.  Much  form 
and  ceremony  was  wont  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  occasion,  which  under 
the  freedom  of  modem  habits  has 
been  gradually  disused.  The  two 
provosts  used  to  meet  at  the  Col- 
lege gates,  and  greet  each  other 
with  the  *^kiss  of  peace,"  even 
within  present  memory,  and  many 
other  antique  courtesies  passed  be- 
tween the  Eton  and  Cambridge 
electors.  The  senior  colleger  still 
welcomes  the  visitors,  as  at  Win- 
chester, with  a  Latin  oration  at  ^he 
gates.  The  election  itself,  until 
withm  the  last  few  years,  had  be- 
come a  mere  matter  of  private  no- 
mination. By  the  original  statutes 
it  was  to  be  entirely  open,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  preferential 
claims  which  have  been  mentioned ; 
and  up  to  Queen  Elisabeth's  time, 
if  the  Latin  "  CoMuetudinarium " 
then  drawn  up  is  to  be  trusted,  it 
had  continued  to  be  so.  Notice 
was  to  be  posted  on  the  college 
gates  seven  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion, announcing  that  the  royal 
foundation  was  free  to  all  boys 
"  liheralisingenii  et  egregim  indolU,^^ 
and  charging  the  electors  to  choose 
the  fittest  out  of  all  Britain.  But 
there  is  sufficient  record  that  from 
very  early  times  —  perhaps  even 
from  the  first  —  the  appointments 
were  looked  upon-  more  or  less  as 
pieces  of  patronage,  for  which  in- 
terest was  continually  made.  The 
notice  was  put  up  as  usual ;  but  the 
election  came  to  this,  that  the  pro- 


vost of  Eton  nominated  to  the  first 
vacancy,  the  provost  of  King's  to 
the  second,  the  vice-provost  o 
Eton  to  the  third,  and  so  od 
through  the  four  other  electors, 
each  taking  his  proportion  of  pat- 
ronage according  to  this  amicable 
arrangement  As  to  examination 
there  was  an  examination  of  the 
candidates,  c^rtainy;  and  this  is 
the  account  given  of  it  in  1811  by 
a  living  witness : — 

"  One  of  the  assistant-masters  *  coach- 
ed' the  boys  before  they  went  to  the 
examination.  Passages  were  selected 
from  those  books  which  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  doing — a  few  veraea  from  *Far- 
naby,*  a  fable  of  iBsop,  a  piece  of  Cssar 
or  Ovid — but  they  were  all  prepared 
beforehand  with  the  passages.  The 
electors  bad  copies  of  the  books  put  be- 
fore them,  and  the  junior  *  poser/  vho 
had  the  arrangement  and  labour  of  the 
election,  just  opened  the  book  and  turn- 
ed down  the  leaf  at  the  passage ;  A  was 
called  on  to  construe  a  line,  and  B  an- 
other, and  so  on.  Certain  questions 
were  then  asked  in  the  shape  of  pars- 
ing, and  that  was  the  amount  of  exami- 
nation for  those  boys  who  went  in  to 
college."* 

There  were  seldom  more  candi- 
dates, however,  than  vacancies  in 
those  days,  owing  to  the  hardships 
and  discomforts  of  college.  The 
same  witness  remembers  one  case 
of  a  boy  being  rejected:  "it  was 
found  utterly  impossible  to  get  him 
to  decline  honus,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion all  the  electors  were  of  opinion 
that  he  really  was  not  eligible.'^ 
Attempts  at  a  reform  in  this  matter 
were  often  made  by  individuals, 
but  without  suocess  until  1820, 
when  the  examination  was  made 
rathef  more  of  a  reality.  It  was 
not  until  Dr.  Hawtrey's  reign,  how- 
ever, that  much  real  reform  to<^ 
effect  For  the  last  twenty  years 
the  election  has  been  by  a  perfectly 
open  competition,  and  the  number 
of  candidates  fiar  exceeds  the  n- 
cancies.  The  result  is  that  the 
colleges  are  always,  in  point  of 
ability,  the  elite  of  the  school 
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A  similar  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  election  to  the  scholarships 
at  King's  College.  The  Kin^s 
scholars  (who  alone  are  eligible)  no 
longer  go  off  by  seniority  in  regu- 
lar rotation,  as  vacancies  occur,  but 
four  are  now  elected  annually  by  a 
strictly  competitive  examination. 

The  condition  of  the  collegers 
remained,  for  many  generations, 
apparently  little  altered  from  what 
it  had  been  in  the  days  when  the 
complaint  was  made  to  Laud.  The 
Eton  witnesses  who  were  examined 
before  the  Royal  Commission  onhr 
confirmed  the  account  of  it  which 
might  have  been  heard  from  every 
living  Etonian  who  had  Buffered 
under  the  system.  Not  the  strong- 
est love  for  their  old  school,  nor  the 
peculiar  esprit  de  corps  which  has 
always  marked  the  King's  scholars; 
could  check  the  unanimous  repro- 
bation with  which  they  spoke  of  the 
arrangements  which  were  allowed, 
by  the  neglect  and  indifference  (to 
say  no  worse)  of  those  in  author- 
ity, to  disgrace  a  liberal  foundation 
for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  Things 
reached  their  worst  under  the  long 
provostship  of  Dr.  Qoodall.  It  is 
sad  to  remember  that,  during  the 
thirty  years  of  his  absolute  and  ir- 
responsible power,  he  should  have 
shown  himself  so  utterly  neglectful 
of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
scholars  of  the  noble  foundation 
over  which  he  presided.  While  their 
expenses  were  little  less  than  those 
of  the  oppidans — for  a  colleger's 
bills  amounted  to  £80  or  £100  a- 
year,  when  the  oppidans  were  lower 
then  at  present — they  had,"  says  an 
Etonian  writer,  ^^all  the  discomfort 
and  degradation  of  charity  boys." 
Perhaps  this  is  rather  strong  lan- 
guage; but  the  discomforts,  at  any 
rate,  were  very  great — so  great,  that 
for  many  years  the  numbers  were 
not  kept  up.  Instead  of  70  scholars 
there  were  at  one  time  not  more 
than  86.  In  one  year  there  were 
bat  six  candidates  for  forty  vacan- 
cies. Not  all  the  prospective  ad- 
vantages of  King's  could  induce 
parents  to  send  young  boys  to  en- 


counter such  hardships  and  depriva- 
tions. They  were  lodged,  as  they 
might  have  been  from  the  original 
foundation,  in  one  large  and  three 
small  chambers,  where  they  were 
supposed  to  live,  and  work,  and 
sleep.  They  hired  for  themselves, 
as  was  almost  a  necessity,  a  room 
somewhere  in  the  town  (of  course 
at  an  additional  expense),  where 
they  took  their  breakfast  and  tea, 
and  lodged  during  the  day.  These 
private  rooms  were  considered  sa- 
cred from  the  intrusion  of  any 
master  or  college  authority,  and 
their  occupants  were,  so  far,  not 
amenable  to  the  slightest  controL 
The  comfort  and  independence  of 
this  domicile  was  no  doubt  very 
highly  enjoyed.  There  was  no 
breakfast  at  all  provided  for  them 
in  collie.  The  dinners  consist- 
ed entirely  of  mutton  until  about 
1840,  when  Provost  Hodgson  added 
roast  and  boiled  bee(  each  one  day 
in  the  week.  Though  the  mutton 
was  always  of  excellent  quality,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  served  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  want  of  variety) 
made  it  often  impossible  for  a 
young  boy  who  had  not  a  robust 
appetite  to  get  any  dinner  at  all 
that  he  could  eat  The  joints  were 
served  in  messes,  a  leg  or  a  shoul- 
der serving  for  eight  boys,  a  loin  or 
neck  for  six — the  best  joints  go- 
ing to  the  elder  boys.  Th^  were 
put  upon  the  table,  and  the  boys 
carved  for  themselves.  The  captain 
of  the  joint  cut  his  own  portion 
liberally  from  the  best  part  of  the 
joint,  and  passed  it  on  to  the  next 
in  seniority,  who  slashed  away  at 
it  after  his  own  taste.  It  may  be 
imagined  what  sort  of  a  chance  was 
left  for  the  junior,  if  the  joint  hap- 
pened to  be  a  loin  or  a  shoulder, 
and  he  had  not  appetite  enough  for 
the  fiit  and  bones.  The  knives  and 
forks  often  ran  short,  and  he  was 
obliged  sometimes  to  be  content  ^ 
with  the  reversion  of  those  modem 
conveniences — which,  pBrhaps,  the 
authorities  might  have  argued  were 
not  contemplated  by  their  pious 
founder.    There  was  on  Sundays 
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the  addltioD,  for  such  as  could 
eat  it,  of  plum-pudding  of  a  pe- 
culiar construction,  made  of  un- 
chopped  Buet  and  unstooed  raisins. 
The  beer,  which  was  oft^n  very  bad^ 
was  drunk  out  of  painted  Hn  mugs, 
which  gave  it  anything  but  a  relish. 
At  eight  o'clock  every  evening  the 
doors  of  the  lower  school  passage 
were  locked;  and  from  that  time 
until  seven  in  the  morning,  or  half- 
past  in  the  winter,  when  they  were 
unlocked  again  for  school,  the  col- 
legers were  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves; for  the  masters,  who  ori- 
ginally slept  in  the  same  building, 
had  long  removed  into  their  pri- 
vate houses ;  and  it  is  only  of  late 
vears  that  a  special  assistant-master 
has  been  appointed  to  live  in  col- 
lege, and  exercise  some  sort  of 
domestic  superintendence  over  the 
boys.  It  may  be  imagined  that 
Long  Chamber  became  the  scene 
of  considerable  irregularities.  The 
Sixth  form  did  just  as  they  pleased ; 
and  if  any  among  them  were  vicious 
or  tyrannical,  the  life  of  a  junior 
was  sometimes  very  miserable  in- 
deed. A  good  deal  of  his  ordinary 
life  was  passed  in  the  combined 
occupations  of  valet,  cook,  house- 
maid, and  shoeblack  to  bis  master ; 
but  that  was  endurable  enough, 
a,  like  those  functionaries  in  Sie 
outer  world,  he  was  allowed  to 
have  his  meals  and  his  sleep  in 
peace,  which  was  a  blessing  by  no 
means  secure  to  him.  He  might 
have  to  sit  up  half  the  night 
to  arrange  and  attend  upon  a  late 
Sixth-form  supper  (frequently  in- 
cluding the  concoction  of  a  bowl  of 
punch) ;  or  if  he  had  the  luck  to  get 
into  his  bed  (where  he  found  scant 
bed-clothes  and  no  pillow)  in  toler- 
ably good  time,  he  had  a  good 
chance  of  being  awoke  by  the  sud- 
den tilting  of  nis  bed,  and  finding 
himself  half -smothered,  heels  up- 
wards, in  the  darkness.  Many  of 
the  scenes  which  Long  Chamber 
saw  during  successive  generations 
of  occupants  it  may  be  well  to  bury 
in  oblivion;  but  its  reminiscences 
had  also  their  comic  side,  which,  if 


not  remarkably  edifying,  was  harm- 
less enough.  Never,  probably,  were 
performances  more  Uioronghly  en- 
joyed, or  productive  of  more  up- 
roarious fun  both  to  actors  and 
audience,  than  the  theatricals  which 
were  there  got  up,  before  the  more 
ambitious  amateurs  set  up  their 
.  establishment  in  Datchet  Lane ; 
and  certainly  never  were  suppers 
more  enjoyed  than  those  which 
were  brought  in  surreptitiously 
through  "lower-chamber  window" 
from  the  old  Christopher.''  There 
was  at  least  some  excuse  for  this 
contraband  supply;  for  there  was 
no  such  meal  as  tea,  and  the  college 
supper  consisted  exclusively  of  fat 
breasts  of  mutton.  The  old  story 
of  the  sow  who  was  carried  up  to 
the  leads  of  the  roof  when  in  an 
"interesting"  condition,  and  there 
fed  upon  the  fragments  of  the  hall 
dinners  until  every  one  of  her  young 
fkmily  in  succession  supplied  roast 
pig  for  Long  Chamber  suppers,  may 
be  admitted  to  be  apocryphal :  not 
80  toe  fact  that  a  donkey — ^thongh 
with  what  possible  motive  is  hard 
now  to  conjecture,  as  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  suppers  from  that 
quarter — was  kept  in  chamber  for 
at  least  one  night,  and  regaled  with 
the  unaccustomed  luxury  of  veal- 
pie.  Ducks  and  fowls  were  fatten- 
ed to  perfection  there  by  the  figs, 
and  eaten  with  great  satisfitcUon 
by  their  masters. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that, 
with  such  a  variety  of  occupants, 
Long  Chamber  stood  in  need  of  oc- 
casional purification.  It  was  nom- 
inally swept  out  by  the  college  ser- 
vants every  morning ;  but  cobwebs 
hung  from  the  roof  in  picturesque 
profusion,  and  under  and  behind 
the  beds  disturbing  brush  or  broom 
seldom  penetrated  Once  in  the 
year,  just  before  election  week, 
there  was  a  solemn  lustration.  All 
animal  lodgers,  except  the  boys, 
were  banished  by  authority,  and 
the  floor— which  was  never  known 
to  be  washed — ^waa  polished  after  a 
highlv  original  and  ingenious  £uh- 
ion  known  as  "rug-riding."  A 
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strong  rug  from  one  ^of  the  beds 
was  gathered  up  in  the  fashion  of 
a  hammock,  with  a  folded  blanket 
for  a  seat,  and  a  rope  made  fast  to 
it,  to  which  were  attached,  at  due 
intervals,  two  or  three  cricket-stumps 
crosswise.  A  heavy  boy  sat,  or 
rather  -  lay  back,  in  the  hollow- of 
the  rug,  holding  on  by  each  side, 
while  a  team  of  four  or  six  others, 
laying  hold  of  the  stumps  to  pull 
by,  dragged  him  as  fkst  as  they 
could  go  up  and  down  the  chamber. 
An  hour  or  so  of  this  process  left  a 
very  tolerable  polish  on  the  floor — 
and  upon  the  person  of  the  rug- 
rider.  The  beds  were  then  covered 
with  grand  green  cloth  rugs,  and  the 
room  decorated  with  green  boughs 
—  of  which  waggon-loads  were 
brought  from  Bumham  Beeches  and 
Hedgerley  for  the  occasion — a  very 
ancient  mode  of  decoration,  allud- 
ed to  in  the  "  Consuetudinarium " 
before  quoted,  and  common  to  other 
ublic  school  anniversaries.  In  this 
oliday  trim  it  was  supposed  to  be 
ready  for  the  inspection  of  visitors, 
who  then,  as  now,  thronged  Eton 
in  election  week. 

But  Long  Chamber,  with  all  its 
traditions,  good  or  evil,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  It  was  totally  al- 
tered in  1844,  and  now  the  scholars 
have  each  their  separate  room,  where 
they  sleep  and  study,  except  a  few 
of  the  juniors,  who  occupy  a  small 
dormitory  partitioned  off  into  cu- 
bicles. The  invariable  mutton  has 
given  place  to  roast  beef  two  days 
in  the  week;  the  head-master,  or 
his  deputy,  dines  in  hall ;  and  the 
breakfast  and  tea  are  as  comfortably 
arranged  as  in  the  oppidan  board- 
ing-houses. 

Formerly  these  houses  were  al- 
most entirely  kept  by  "Dames"  or 
*'  Dominies,"  —  the  latter  being  the 
term  when  there  was  a  male  head 
of  the  establishment,  though  now 
the  term  "Dame"  applies  to  all 
without  reference  to  sex.  Tutors 
and  assistant-masters  used  to  live 
in  most  of  these  houses,  but  had 
no  charge  over  the  boys.  Only  the 
lower-master,  and  some  of  the  senior 


assistant-masters,  kept  houses  of 
their  own.  There  are  now  twenty 
boardi^-houses  kept  by  masters, 
and  tfeflf  by  "Dames,"  —  of  whom 
four  only  are 'ladies.  Some  of  these 
latter  have  as  few  as  ten  boys  in 
their  house,  and  the  younger  ones 
take  all  their  meals  with  them,  and 
come  into  the  drawing-room  in  the 
evenings.  In  some  of  the  masters* 
houses  there  are  as  many  as  fifty. 
If  there  is  any  feult  with  the  com- 
missariat in  any  of  these  establish- 
ments, it  may  be  safely  said  to  be 
the  prevalent  modern  error  of  en- 
couraging boys  in  luxury. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  arrangements 
at  Eton  is,  that  the  school  is  prac- 
tically divided  into  two.  The  divi- 
sion seems  to  have  been  in  force 
from  the  very  earliest  times  —  the 
three  lower  forms  having  been  then, 
as  now,  under  ttie  charge  of  the 
08tiariu8y  or,  as  he  is  now  called, 
the  lower-master,  who  has  the 
appointment  of  his  own  assistants, 
and  is  practically  independent  of 
the  head-master,  and  subject  only 
to  the  control  of  the  provost  This 
lower  school  has  been  comparative- 
ly remodelled  of  late  years.  Very 
much  of  the  improvement  was 
due  to  Mr.  Coleridge  while  lower- 
master,  and  it  has  continued  since. 
Boys  are  entered  in  this  depart' 
ment  as  early  as  seven  years  old — 
in  fact  ^  soon  as  they  are  able 
to  read,  and  often  when  they  can 
hardly  write.  Though  nominally 
members  of  a  great  public  school, 
they  are  really  secured  from  most 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
might  be  supposed  to  make  such  a 
school  objectionable  for  very  young 
boys.  Ever  since  1842  a  separate 
boarding-house  has  been  set  apart 
for  these,  and  they  have  even  a 
separate  playground  into  which  no 
upper-boy  may  intrude.  They  take 
all  their  meals  under  domestic  su- 
perintendence, and,  in  fact  ^ 
much  more  "home' Mike  life  than 
at  many  schools  which  are  called 
private.  The  Eton  authorities  are 
probably  right  in  considering  that 
there  is  no  school  more  desirable 
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for  a  boy  in  delicate  health.  That 
the  arraDgements  are  popular  with 
parents  may  be  conclude^j  from 
the  fact,  that  whereas  somj^ears 
ago— from  1834  to  1839— the  num- 
bers in  this  lower  school  varied 
from  22  to  11,  they  have  lately 
reached  150.  It  is  intended  even- 
tually to  have  two  large  board- 
ing-houses, confined  exclusively  to 
these  boys,  so  as  to  take  in  all 
whose  friends  desire  it 

The  jealousy  between  collegers 
and  oppidans  was  at  one  time  very 
strong,  and  led  to  a  very  reprehen- 
sible amount  of  ill-feeling.  It  seems 
to  have  been  at  its  height  about 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago;  for  be- 
fore that  time  they  appear  to  have 
mixed  together  much  more  ami- 
cably. There  was,  of  course,  some 
difference  of  social  position  be* 
tween  the  two  classes  in  many  in- 
dividual cases;  but  this  has  never 
been  sufficient  to  account  of  itself 
for  the  superiority  assumed  by  the 
oppidans;  for  there  have  always 
been  amongst  the  Eing^s  scholars 
many  boys  of  good  and  well-known 
family.  The  traditionary  hardships 
and  roughnesses  of  their  life  in  col- 
lege may  seem  partly  the  explana- 
tion; and  the  slovenly  and  forlorn 
appearance  of  some  of  the  lower 
boys,  who  were  condemned  to  that 
life  at  an  early  age,  was  enough  to 
discredit  the  whole  body  in  the 
eyes  of  their  more  fortunate  school- 
fellows. But  in  the  schoolboy  life, 
the  mere  fact  of  a  distinctive  dress 
and  a  separate  domicile  is  su£Q- 
cient  to  account  for  a  good  deal  of 
antagonistic  feeling,  which  exists 
under  the  same  circumstances  at 
other  schools,  though  not  so  strong- 
ly developed.  The  animosity  used 
formerly  to  be  such  that  an  oppi- 
dan never  ventured,  of  his  own 
free  will,  into  the  college  hall  or 
into  Long  Chamber:  though,  if  a 
lower  boy,  he  was  sometimes  called 
in  by  ft  colleger  who  had  the  right 
to  ^  him,  and  employed  to  per- 
form some  menial  office,  in  retalia- 
tion for  the  insults  which  were 
continually  being  heaped  upon  the 


collegers  outside  their  own  do- 
main. The  snow-balling  fights 
between  the  two  bodies  had 
more  earnest  than  sport  in  them: 
and  in  these  the  collegers'  gowns 
served  them  as  shields,  and  gave 
them  a  better  chance  of  holding 
their  own  against  superior .  num- 
bers. At  present,  the  great  strug- 
gle is  at  the  annual  football  match 
"at  the  wall,"  upon  St.  Andrew's 
Day,  between  the  picked  elevens  of 
each  body.  In  this  fierce  contest 
a  good  deal  of  "  spite "  is  shown — 
more  than  in  the  most  savage  days  of 
the  Sixth -form  match  at  Kugby  — 
and  the  "  chaff"  is  fast  and  furious. 
If  the  collegers  gain  the  victory, 
prudence  generally  counsels  a  re- 
treat as  soon  as  possible  into  their 
own  fastnesses  (especially  for  the 
younger  boys  who  have  been  cheer- 
ing on  their  champions)  in  order 
to  escape  vengeance  from  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  their  irate 
antagonists.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
relations  between  the  two  bodies 
have  become  much  more  peaceable, 
if  not  very  cordial,  of  late:  and 
though  we  are  told  in  evidence 
that  it  is  still  "almost  a  natural 
thing  for  a  small  oppidan  to  dislike 
a  small  colleger,"  yet,  as  boys  rise 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  school, 
this  feeling  wears  off. 

F&gging  at  £ton  has  now  become 
almost  nominal,  except  in  college. 
The  privilege  belongs  to  the  Sixth 
Form,  and  the  whole  of  the  Fifth 
except  the  lowest^  division.  These 
last  hold  a  neutral  position;  and 
all  below  the  Fifth  (about  400)  arc 
fags.  Unlike  most  other  public 
schools,  there  is  no  fagging  either 
at  football  or  cricket;  the  latter 
was  abolished  by  Dr.  Hawtrey.  In 
the  boarding-houses  a  fag  has  little 
more  to  do  than  to  bring  up  the 
kettle  for  his  master's  breakfast, 
boil  his  eggs,  and  toast  his  bread— 
which  a  slovenly  lower  boy  is  some- 
times accused  of  doing  over  his 
lamp,  as  the  most  exp^itious  me- 
thod of  at  least  blacking  it  The 
spime  services  are  required  from 
him  at  tea ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
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tion  of  carrying  an  occasional  mes- 
sage, this  is  about  the  amount  of 
work  which  an  oppidan  fag  has  to 
do ;  and  this  only  lasts  until  he  gets 
into  the  Fifth  Form,  which  many 
boys  do  now  within  their  first  year. 
Even  in  college,  the  life  of  a  fag 
is  liberty  itself  compared  with  older 
days.  A  junior  colleger  calls  his 
master  at  half  past  six  or  seven, 
makes  his  tea  and  toast^  and  some- 
times has  to  wait,  if  the  senior  be 
more  than  usually  exacting ;  and,  as 
he  has  also  to  attend  an  early  con- 
strue with  his  tutor,  this  may  have 
the  result  of  throwing  back  his 
own  breakfast  until  as  late  as  ten 
o'clock — the  only  real  hardship  in 
the  matter.  At  the  college  dinner 
three  lower  boys  (called  servitors) 
wait  to  hand  the  plates  and  pour 
out  beer:  their  dinner  is  half  an 
hour  later,  with  the  "upper  servi- 
tor**— one  of  the  higher  boys,  who 
superintends  the  hall  economy.  The 
duties  fall  heavier  upon  individual 
fags  in  college,  owing  to  there  be- 
ing fewer  fags  in  proportion  to  the 
masters :  there  are  seldom  more  than 
twelve  lower  boys,  whose  services 
are  divided  amongst  the  ten  of  the 
Sixth,  and  the  Senior  Fifth-form 
colleger. 

One  form  of  punishment  used  by  a 
Sixth-form  boy  for  a  misdemeanour 
in  a  junior  is  peculiar  to  Eton,  and 
probably  dates  from  a  very  early 
period.  He  sets  the  offender  to 
compose  an  epigram  in  English, 
Greek,  or  Latin,  at  his  option — 
usuallj  of  four  lines.  The  amount 
of  pomt  required  from  the  unwil- 
ling poet  appears  to  be  indefinite ; 
and  these  performances  have  prob- 
ably suffered  considerably  in  this 
respect,  since  one  very  tempting 
resource  has  been  cut  off.  It  was 
usual  for  the  author  to  turn  such 
wit  as  he  might  possess  against  the 
imposer  of  the  penalty  —  and,  if 
fidrly  done,  it  was  held  perfectly 
lawful;  but  this  kind  of  retaliation 
on  the  victim's  part  has  long  been 
forbidden. 

The  most  peculiar  and  striking 
of  all  old  Eton  customs  is  now  a 


thing  of  the  past— though  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  any  who  have  been 
present,  whether  as  actors  or  spec- 
tators— the  MoNTEK,  or  more  proper- 
ly ^^Ad  Montem^"  procession.  In  its 
later  phases,  as  known  to  any  now 
living,  it  was  a  muster  of  the  whole 
school  in  a  sort  of  semi-military 
array,  with  band  and  colours,  to 
march  out  to  a  mound  in  a  field 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant — the 
well-known  Salt -Hill  —  where  the 
"ensign"  waved  his  flag,  the  boys 
cheered,  and  the  ceremony  so  far 
was  over.  The  professed  object 
was  to  collect  from  the  crowds  of 
visitors  who  were  always  gathered 
on  the  occasion,  contributions  of 
money,  called  ^'Salt^^^  to  supply  the 
'*coptoi»"  of  the  day  — the  head 
colleger— With  funds  for  bis  Cam- 
bridge expenses.  For  this  purpose 
two  "  Salt-bearers  " — usually  the  se- 
cond in  seniority  of  the  collegers 
and  the  captain  of  the  oppidans — 
assisted  by  some  ten  or  twelve 
"nmners"  or  **  servitors,"  and  all 
dressed  in  fancy  costumes,  scoured 
all  the  approaches  to  Windsor  and 
Eton,  within  the  county  of  Bucking- 
ham— ^for  the  collection  of  "salt" 
was  confined,  for  some  traditionary 
reason,  to  those  limits — and  levied 
contributions,  by  a  sort  of  civil 
compulsion,  from  every  comer,  from 
the  nobleman  in  his  carriage-and- 
foiur,  to  the  rustic  on  foot.  The 
cry  was  "  Salt,  Salt  I "  for  which 
embroidered  bags  were  held  forth, 
and  anything  accepted,  from  six- 
pence to  a  fifty-pound  note.  In 
return,  the  donor  received  a  little 
blue  ticket,  with  a  Latin  motto  up- 
on it — "  Mos  pro  i^«,"  and  "  Fro 
More  et  Monte,"  were  latterly 
used  in  alternate  years;  and  this 
ticket,  stuck  in  the  hat,  or  other- 
wise shown,  protected  the  bearer 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  from  any 
frnrther  demand.  The  salt-bearers 
and  th6ir  satellites  carried  staves  of 
office,  on  which  were  also  inscribed 
mottoes,  more  or  less  appropriate, 
according  to  the  wit  or  fancy  of  the 
wearer— "Jfuto^  quadrata  rotun- 
dit "  (the  square  ticket  for  the  rouTuL 
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coin)  — "Ef  dAof  &ypa''-~"  Cum 
sale  panis,^^  or  some  such  classical 
facetifld.  The  sums  collected  varied 
very  much  in  amount;  they  have 
been  known  to  amount  to  above 
£1000;  but  out  of  this  the  cap- 
tain had  to  pay  sundry  expenses 
for  the  day,  including  a  breakfast 
given  to  all  the  Sixth  and  Fifth 
Forms,  and  a  dinner  to  his  friends 
afterwards — seldom,  in  &ct,  netting 
more  than  half  the  proceeds.  There 
was  also  a  custom  of  the  boys  par- 
ading after  Montem  in  the  gardens 
belonging  to  the  Windmill  Inn  at 
Salt -Hill,  where  the  sergeants" 
and  "corporals"  fleshed  their 
maiden  swords  upon  the  shrubs 
and  flowers  ad  libitum:  for  these 
and  all  other  damages  the  captain 
had  to  pay  out  of  the  "salt;"  and, 
if  he  were  unpopular,  the  bill  wfts 
purposely  made  a  heavy  one.  In 
the  procession,  every  boy  in  the 
Sixth  Form  ranked  as  a  sei^eant, 
and  every  Fifth-form  boy  as  cor- 
poral; there  were  also,  besides  the 
captain,  a  marshal,  coloneL  lieu- 
tenant, ensign,  and  sergeant-major. 
These  all  wore  an  officer's  red  dress- 
coat,  with  a  cocked-hat  and  sword ; 
and  the  appearance  of  some  of  the 
younger  and  slighter  boys  in  this 
costume  was  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Not  so  the  £incy  dresses  of 
the  salt-bearers  and  servitors,  and  of 
the  "wrcanft,"  as  they  were  called, 
who  followed  after  the  captain  and 
other  commissioned  officers  in  the 
procession ;  these,  especially  in 
later  years  (for  at  one  time  they 
were  hired  firom  some  theatrical 
warehouse),  were  often  exceedingly 
rich  and  tasteful.  Turks,  Alban- 
ians, courtiers  of  Charles  II.  and 
Geoif^  I.,  Highlanders  and  hidal- 
goes,  mixed  together  in  this  strange 
mid-day  masque,  with  the  hand- 
somest and  best-dressed  women  in 
London,  who  came  down  to  see 
their  sons  or  their  brothera  in  this 
ephemeral  glory,  made  the  gardens 
at  Salt-Hill  and  the  school-yard,  on 
a  bright  May  day,  one  of  the  gayest 
Bights  that  can  well  be  imagined. 
The  lower  boys  fdlowed  in  the  pro- 


cession, one  or  two  behind  eadi 
Fifth-form  "corporal,"  as  "pole- 
men,"  dressed  in  the  Eton  costume 
of  blue  jacket  and  white  trousec^, 
and  carrying  long  thin  wands, 
which,  at  the  dose  of  the  proces- 
sion in  the  school  yard,  were  cut 
in  two  by  the  swords  of  the  corpo- 
rals. Geoi^e  III.,  for  nearly  forty 
years,  seldom  missed  being  present, 
which  gave  it  all  the  prestige  of 
royalty.  The  King  and  Queen  boUi 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
proceedings,  and  his  Majesty's  con- 
tribution in  the  way  of  salt  was 
usually  fifty  guineas. 

But  besides  the  military  features 
of  the  day,  there  was,  in  earlier 
times,  a  very  curious  addition  to  the 
dramatis  personcs — a  parson^*  and 
a  "cfori"  represented  by  two  of 
the  senior  boys — ^possibly  a  relic  of 
an  earlier  festival  They  read  upon 
Salt-Hill  some  kind  of  burlesque 
Latin  service;  and  when  it  was 
concluded,  the  "parson"  solemnly 
kicked  the  "clerk"  down  the  hill, 
to  the  intense  delight  of  the  rustic 
portion  of  the  spectators.  This  not 
very  edifying  proceeding  continued 
until  Queen  Charlotte's  first  visit  to 
the  festival ;  when  that  worthy  and 
decorous  lad^  was  so  shocked  at 
the  uncanonical  behaviour  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Church,  that 
(to  her  great  credit)  she  made  it  a 
personal  request  that  the  concluding 
ceremony  might  be  omitted  in  future 
programmes. 

The  earliest  account  of  a  Mon- 
tem that  we  have  been  able  to  find 
is  that  quoted  by  Brand  from  the 
'Public  Advertiser'  of  1778.  On 
that  occasion  Charles  Hayes  was 
captain;  Charles  Simeon  was  mar- 
shal ;  Sumpter  was  lieutenant ; 
Goodall  (afterwards  head -master 
and  provost)  was  ensign ;  Brown 
was  "  captain  of  oppidans  ; "  and 
Barrow  was  "  parson,"  with  Beeves 
for  his  "  clerk.'^  The  Latin  service, 
whatever  it  was,  was  read  as  usual ; 
"the  clerk  was  dressed  in  the  fk- 
shion  of  '45,  and  created  great 
amusement"  The  King  and  Queen 
were  both  present,  and  gave  fiity 
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guineas  each.  In  1798  it  was  held  Founder's  Day.  Bat  the  **  Con- 
on  Whit-Tuesday ;  they  then  march-  suetudinarium "  of  1560  speaks  of 
ed  round  the  school-yard,  and  that  custom  as  already  obsolete, 
thence  into  stable-yard,"  where  while  it  describes  the  Montem  in 
they  paraded  before  the  King  and  considerable  detail.  At  that  time 
Queen,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  it  had  much  of  the  character  of  an 
others  of  the  royal  family,  and  so  initiation  of  new  boys  into  the  Eton 
passed  on  ad  Montem^  through  the  mysteries. — ''The  boys  go  ad  Mon- 
playing-fields.     The     motto    was  tern,  in  the  accustomed  fashion,  on 

Moa  pro  Lege^^^  and  the  salt  some  day  fixed,  at  the  discretion  of 
reached  £1000.  The  salt-bearers  the  master,  about  the  Conyersion  of 
and  runners  appeared  afterwards  St  Paul  (January  25).  The  'hill' 
on  Windsor  Terrace,  in  their  fancy  is  a  place  sacred  in  the  religion  of 
costumes,  "and  were  noticed  by  Etonians,  owing  to  the  beauty  of 
their  Majesties."  In  1796,  the  next  the  country,  the  pleasantness  of 
occasion,  the  royal  family  were  the  greensward,  the  coolness  of  its 
again  present,  and  the  King  and  shade.  They  make  it  the  revered 
the  Prince  met  the  procession,  on  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses, 
horseback,  at  Salt-Hill.  The  people  They  celebrate  it  in  their  yerses, 
crowded  too  much  upon  the  car-  call  it  'Tempe,'  prefer  it  to  Heli- 
riage  in  which  the  Queen  and  con.  Here  the  novices  or  freshmen, 
Princesses  were,  and  the  King  called  who  have  not  yet  learnt  to  stand 
oat  to  some  of  the  most  forward,  up  manfully  and  vigorously  to  bear 
and  asked  whether  they  were  "  Eto-  the  brunt  of  the  Eton  battle,  are 
ziians "  —  "  he  did  not  remember  first  seMoned  toith  salt^  then  are 
their  faces,  and  was  sure  that  Eto-  humorously  described  in  verses 
nians  were  better-behaved."  Henry  which  have  as  much  saU  wit  and 
Whitfield  was  the  captain;  and  jest  in  them  as  can  be  contrived. 
Ensign  Hatch  waved  his  nag  in  Next  they  make  epigrams  on  the 
such  '  "masterly  style"  (says  the  new  boys,  each  vying  with  the  other 
'  Gentleman's  Magazine as  to  se-  in  happy  turns  of  expression  and 
cure  ''the  satis&ction  of  every  per-  facetiousness.  Any  one  may  give 
son  present"  In  1817  the  poor  vent  to  whatever  comes  into  his 
King  was  in  no  condition  to  at-  head,  provided  only  it  be  in  Latin, 
ten<^  but  the  Queen  and  the  Prin-  have  no  ungentlemanlike  expres- 
cesses  attended.  sions,  nor  foul  or  scurrile  words. 

l*he  origin  of  this  peculiar  school  Lastly,  they  made  their  cheeks  run 
festival  is  obscure.  The  Winchester  down  with  talt  tears ;  and  th^, 
statutes  (which  were  adopted  for  when  all  is  over,  they  are  initiated 
Eton  in  almost  every  particular)  into  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
made  provision  for  the  out-door  ex-  veterans."— Something  of  the  bur- 
ercise  of  the  scholars,  by  a  daily  lesque  military  character  of  the 
procession  ad  Montem  to  St  Oath-  festival  appears  even  in  this  descrip- 
erine's  Hill,  outside  the  city  walls,  tlon ;  and  a  "  Captain  of  Montem " 
which  is  still  known  as  "going  on  (Knightly  Ghetwood),  is  recorded 
hills,"  and  takes  place  there  regu-  as  early  as  1670.  The  constant 
larly  on  half-holidays ;  and  from  allusions  to  salt^  in  all  forms,  is 
this  there  can  be  litttle  doubt  curious.  It  formed,  as  we  know,* 
that  the  term  itself  was  borrowed,  an  important  item  in  the  mystic 
Some  peculiarities  in  the  Eton  fes-  symbols  of  pagan  initiations,  as  it 
tival  have  led  most  of  the  antiquar-  was  also  used  in  the  Mosaic  sacri- 
ian  authorities  to  conjecture  that  fices,  and  in  the  purification  of  new- 
it  was  originally  the  election  of  the  born  children.  It  has  long  been 
Boy-bishop  by  his  schoolfellows,  used  in  the  German  universities — 
enjoined  by  the  statutes  on  Decem-  much  as  it  appears  from  the  passage 
ber  6,  St  Nicholas's  —  still  kept  as  above  to  have  been  used  at  Eton — 
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for  the  burlesque  ceremonies  at 
the  admission  of  the  '^Beanus  "or 
"Fuchs"  (freshmen),  to  the  full 
privileges  of  student-life;  and  at 
both  our  own  universities,  two  or 
three  generations  back,  it  was  used 
on  similar  occasions.'*' 

How  it  came  to  represent  money 
is  not  quite  so  clear;  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  Roman  "salarium." 
If  Hugget's  account  is  to  be 
trusted,  the  two  £ton  salt-bearers 
used  in  his  time  to  be  dressed  in 
white,  and  to  carry  each  a  bag  of 
real  sialt,  a  little  of  which  was  offer- 
ed to  each  contributor;  thus  ad- 
mitting him,  it  would  seem,  by  this 
symbol,  to  the  ftill  privileges  of  an 
£tonian,  for  the  day  at  least,  when 
he  had  duly  "paid  his  footing." 
Within  the  present  century,  each 
salt-bearer  was  followed  by  a  man 
dressed  in  the  conventional  white 
costume,  who  gave,  to  every  one 
who  had  made  his  offering,  no  longer 
a  pinch  of  salt,  but  one  of  the  tickets 
already  mentioned.  The  time  of 
year  for  holding  the  Montem  con- 
tinued to  be  winter,  until  the  year 
1768,  when  it  was  changed  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  then  head -master,  to 
Whitsun-Tuesday,  as  a  more  con- 
venient and  agreeable  time  of  year. 
Dr.  Davies,  when  provost,  said  he 
remembered  a  passage  having  to  be 
cut  from  the  school-yard  to  Salt- 
Hill,  through  the  snow,  for  the 
march  of  the  procession.  The  date 
of  the  change  is  fixed,  beyond 
doubt,  by  a  copy  of  Latin  verses, 
written  by  Benjamin  Heath,  as 
captain : — 

**Jam    latis    instruetaa;  solito    pro  mora 
eohortes 

TarUdiu  hybernls  terrult  imbtr  aqula  ; 
Lietlor  bbUvo  tempore  pompa  nltet.** 

From  an  annual  festival  it  had 
come  to  be  biennial,  and  was  some- 
times even  deferred  to  a  third  year. 
From  1Y78  it  was  regularly  trien- 
nial until  its  final  suppression,  to 


the  great  r^etof  most  old  Etoni- 
ans, in  1847. 

Prince  Albert  was  present  at  the 
last  celebration,  in  1844 :  his  car- 
riage was  stopped  on  Windsor 
Bridge,  and  he  gave  the  salt-bearer 
the  royal  donation  of  £100. 

It  was  not  without  considerable  he- 
sitation and  regret  that  Dr.  Hawtrej 
decided  upon  a  step  which  brought 
upon  him  at  the  time  some  undeserv- 
ed unpopularity.  But  the  most  con- 
servative Etonians  who  look  back 
calmly  on  the  question  now  admit 
that  there  were  good  reasons  for  the 
suppression.  Not  to  lay  much  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  the  whole  thing 
had  become  little  more  than  a  bur- 
lesque, wholly  incongruous  with  the 
altered  habits  and  character  of  the 
times,  there  were  other  and  more 
serious  objections.  The  facilities 
of  railway  travelling  brought  down 
shoals  of  visitors,  who  not  only 
swamped  the  genuine  Eton  element,' 
but  who  were  too  often  very  objec- 
tionable in  themselves,  and  senoas- 
ly  injured  the  moral  discipline  of 
the  school  The  expenses  had  also 
increased  very  much:  vested  inter- 
ests in  cheating  of  all  kinds,  and 
encroachments  on  the  natural  liber- 
ality of  the  captain,  swallowed  up 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  day*s 
"salt"  An  attempt  was  made  to 
check  some  of  these  evils  on  the 
last  celebration,  by  having  the 
dinner  on  Fellows'  Eyott,  within 
the  college  precincts,  instead  of  at 
Salt-Hill;  but  even  this  change 
failed  to  secure  any  reasonable 
amount  of  privacy.  It  ought  to 
be  known  and  remembered  that 
Dr.  Hawtrey,  aided  by  some  Eton 
friends,  made  a  present  to  the  cap- 
tain-expectant of  1847,  of  the  sum 
which  he  had  ascertained  to  be  the 
average  of  a  captain's  net  receipts. 

The  senior  colleger  was  never 
sure  of  his  captaincy  until  twenty 
day  before  Montem.  Standing  as 
he  did  at  the  head  of  the  roll  for 


•  It  would  appear,  from  one  of  John  Owen's  epigrams,  that  pepper  was  used  at 
Winchester  for  the  purpose 


Oxonin  salsua  (JuTenla  turn)  more  retosto, 
Wintontoqiw  (pner  tarn)  piptratut  enxa.^ 
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succession  to  King's  College,  he 
might,  in  case  of  a  yacancy  there 
being  announced,  be  summoned 
from  Eton  to  Cambridge  at  any 
moment;  and  unless  he  presented 
himself  for  admission  within  twenty 
days,  he  forfeited  his  claim.  There- 
fore, the  night  ,  ^hich  followed  the 
twentieth  day  before  the  Montem 
was  called  Mantentrmre-night^  and- 
kept  as  high  festival  in .  college. 
At  midnight,  at  the  last  stroke  of 
twelve,  for  which' all  were  watch- 


ing, down  came  every  bed  in  Long 
Chamber  with  a  crash  upon  the 
oaken  floor,  shutters  were  banged 
to  with  all  possible  noise,  every  boy 
shouted  "llontem  sureT'  and  the 
captain  was  congratulated  by  his 
friends  upon  the  honour  which  was 
now  his  surely  and  indefeasibly. 
The  ceremony  was  kept  up  with  all 
formality  to  1841,  but  for  some 
reason  was  disused  in  the  year  of 
the  last  Montem^  1844« 

(To  he  continued,) 


THB  TUfT-HtaSTTEB. 
**▲  word  lor  aa  in-uaed  olaM.**—0*Dow]iL 

Text  say  Fm  a  Tuft-hunter;  but  I  say  the  T^fb  hunts  vm, 
And  in  the  mutual  league  we've  made,  J'm  needed  mtore  than  he. 
He  finds  the  wine,  I  find  the  wit :  yf^  both  are  well  requited 
But  aaki  if  his  g^od  things  or  mine  have  most  the  guests  delighted. 
I  bring  it  to  this  issue,  and  there  cannot  be  a  plainer :  . 
At  last  night's  feast,  should  he,  or  1,  be  called  the  Entertainer  ? 


TOL.  zovii. — ^va  nxom. 
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In  a  window,  a  few  doors  from 
Cambridge  House,  the  following 
placard  •  some  time  since  invited, 
apparently  without  much  effect,  the 
notice  of  the  passers-by : — To  let, 
this  desirable  family  mansion." 
Afler  a  considerable  period  "the 
desirable  family"  seem  to  have 
^ven  it  up  in  despair,  and  van- 
ished from  the  scene,  but  the  board 
in  the  window,  banning  "to  let" 
remained,  while  the  "mansion"  it- 
self was  converted  upon  it  into 
"  unfurnished  chambers. ' 

As  in  the  words  of  that  "  humble 
companion,"  whose  life  was  ren- 
dered a  burden  to  her  by  my  poor 
dear  mother,  "Money  was  not  so 
much  an  object  as  a  comfortable 
home,"  I  did  not  hesitate  to  instal 
myself  in  the. first  floor,  which  pos- 
sessed the  f  advantage  of  a  bay-win- 
dow, with  a  double  sash  to  keep  out 
the  noise,  together  with  an  extensive 
view  of  Green  Park,  and  a  sailor 
without  legs  perpetually  drawing 
ships  upon  the  opposite  pavement 
as  a  foreground.  friend.  Lord 
Grandon,  who  is  an  Irish  Peer  with  a 
limited  income,  took  the  floor  above, 
as  I  was  desirous  of  securing  my- 
self against  thumping  overhead; 
moreover,  I  am  extremely  fond  of 
him.  When*  I  say  that  the  position 
which  I  efijoy  socially  is  as  well 
adapted  for  seeing  life  as  the  lo- 
cality I  selected  for  my  residence, 
most  of  m^  more  fashionable  readers 
will  intuitively  discover  who  I  am ; 
fortunately,  I  have  no  cause  to  de- 
sire to  maintain  an  incognito  which 
would  be  impossible,  though,  per- 
haps, I  ought  to  explain  the  mo- 
tives which  induce  me  now  to  bring 
myself  even  more  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  than  I  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing.  Sitting  in  my 
bay-window  the  other  evenin^^,  and 
reading  the  'History  of  Oivilisa- 


PicCADnj.T,  F^)r%iaTy  1866. 
tion,'  by  my  late  lamented  firiend 
Mr.  Buckle,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
I  also  would  write  a  history  of 
civilisation — after  having  seen  the 
world,  instead  of  before  doing  so,  as 
was  the  case  with  that  gifted  phi- 
losopher. Having  for  many  years 
past  devoted  myself  to  the  study  of 
my  feUow-men  in  all  countries,  I 
thought  the  time  had  come  when 
I  could,  with  profit  to  myself  and 
the  world,  give  it  the  braefit  of 
my  extended   experience  and  my 

?uick  observation.  No  sooner  had 
arrived  at  this  determination, 
than  with  characteristic  prompti- 
tude I  proceeded  to  put  it  mto  exe- 
eulion ;  «nd  singular  thoi^h  it  may 
appear,  it  was  not  until  then  that 
I  found  myself  quite  imcompetent 
to  carry  out  the  vast  project  I  had 
undertaken.  The  reason  w»8  at 
onoe  apparent — I  had  seen  and 
thought  too  much;  and  was  in  the 
position  which  my  predecessor  had 
failed  to  reach,  of  experimentally 
discovering  that  the  task  was  be- 
yond the  human  power  of  accom* 

flishment  Not  easily  vanquished, 
then  thought  of  subdividing 
it,  and  dealing  exclusively  with  a 
single  branch  of  civilisation.  Mr. 
Thomas  Taylor  Meadows,  thought  I, 
has  written  a  very  elaborate  chap- 
ter upon  the  progress  of  civilisation 
as  regarded  from  a  Chinese  point 
of  view,  why  should  not  I  look  up- 
on it  from  a  purely  Piccadillean 
so  I  immediately  looked  at  it  The 
hour  11  P.M. ;  a  long  string  of  car- 
riages advancing  under  my  win- 
dows to  Lady  Palmerston^s  ;  rain 
pelting;  horses  with  ears  pressed 
back,  wincing  under  the  storm; 
coachmen  and  footmen  presenting 
the  crowns  of  their  hats*  to  it; 
streams  running  down  their  water- 
proofs, and  causing  them  to  glitter 
m  the  gaslight;  now  and  then  the 
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iftsh  of  a  jewel  inside  the  carriages ; 
nothing  .visible  of  the  occupants 
but  flounces  surging  up  at  the  win- 
dows, as  if  they  were  made  of  some 
delicious  creamy  substance,  .and 
were  going  to  overflow  into  the 
street;  policemen  in  large  capes, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
pression, helmeUieally  sealed  Irom 
the  wet,  keeping  order;  draggled 
women  on  foot  "moving"  rapidly 
on.  The  fine  ladies  in  their  car- 
riages moving  on  too,  but  not 
quite  so  fast 

This  Piccadillean  view  of  the 
progress  of  civilisation  suggested 
to  me  many  serious  reflections; 
among  others,  that  if  I'  intended 
to  go  to  Cambridge  House  myself, 
the  sooner  I  went  to  dress '  the 
better.  Which  way  are  we  moving  ? 
I  mused,  as  I  made  the  smallest 
"of  white  bows  immediately  over  a 
pearl  stud  in  my  neck.  I  give  up 
the  **  history  "  of  civilisation.  I  cer- 
tainly can't  call  it  "the  progress" 
of  civilisation ;  that  does  all  very 
well  for  Pekin,  not  for  London. 
Shall  I  do  the  Gibbon  business, 
and  call  it  "the  decline  and  fair^ 
of  civilisation? — and  I  absently 
thrust  two  right-hand  gloves  into 
my  pocket  by  mistake,  and,  scram- 
bling across  jthe  wet  pavement  into 
my  brougham,  drove  in  it  the  length 
of  the  file,  and  arrived  before  I  had 
settled  this  important  question. 

While  Lady  Veripbast,  having 
planted  me  en  teUhd-Ute  in  a  remote 
corner,  was  entertaining  me  with 
her  accustomed  vivacity,  I  am  con- 
scious of  having  gazed  into  those 
large  swimming  eyes  with  a  vacant 
Btare  so  utterly  at  variance  with 
my  usual  animated  expression,  that 
she  said  at  last,  rather  pettishly, 
"What  are  you  thinking  about?" 

**  Civilisation,"  I  said,  abruptly. 

**  You  mean  Conventionalism," 
she  replied ;  "  have  you  come  to  the 
conclusion,  as  I  have,  that  all  con- 
ventionalism is  vanity  f 

"No;  only  that  it  is  'vexation  of 
spirit that  is  the  part  that  belongs 
to  us — ^we  leave  the  *  vanity*  to  the 
women." 

"Dear  me,  I  never  heard  you  so 


solemn  and  profound  before.  Are 
you  in  lovef* 

"No,"  I  said;  "I  am  thinking 
of  writing  a  book,  but  I  don't  see 
my  way  to  it" 

*♦  And  the  subject  is  the  Conven- 
tionalism which  vou  call  civilisa- 
tion. Well,  I  don  t  wonder  at  your 
looking  vacant  You  are  not  quite 
up  to  it,  Lord  Prank.  Why  don't 
you  write  a  novel  f ' 

"My  imagination  is  too  vivid, 
and  would  run  away  with  me." 

"Nothing  else  would,"  she  said, 
laughing;  "but  if  you  don't  like 
fiction,  you  can  always  fall  back 
upon  feet ;  be  the  hero  of  your  own 
romance,  publish  your  diary,  and 
call  it  *  The  Experiences  of  a  Pro- 
duct of  the  Highest  State  of  Civil* 
isation.*  Thus  you  will  be  able  to 
write  about  civilisation  and  your- 
self at  the  same  time,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  like.  I  want  some 
tea,  please;  do  you  know  you  are 
rather  dull  to-night?"  And  Lady 
Veriphast  walked  me  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  crowd,  and  abandoned  me 
abruptly  for  somebody  else,  with 
whom  she  returned  to  her  comei^ 
and  I  went  and  had  tea  by  myselt 

But  Lady  Veriphast  had  put  me 
on  the  right  track ;  why,  I  thought 
as  I  scrambled  back  again  from  my 
brougham  across  the  wet  pavement 
to  my  bay-window,  should  I  not 
begin  at  once  to  write  about  the 
civilisation  of  the  day  ?  *  The  Civil- 
isation of  the  British  Isles,  as  ex* 
hibited  in  Piccadilly,  an  Episode  of 
Contemporaneous  Biography,'  that 
would  not  be  a  bad  title;  here  I 
squared  my  elbows  before  a  quantity 
of  foolscap,  dipped  my  pen  in  the  ink, 
dashed  off  the  introduction  as  above. 

Next  morning  I  got  up  and  be- 

fa  again  as  follows:  Why  should 
commit  the  ridiculous  error  of 
supposing  that  the  incidents  of  my 
daily  life  are  not  likely  to  interest 
the  world  at  large?  Whether  I 
read  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Pepys,  or 
of  Lady  Morgan  —  whether  I  wade 
through  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Evelyn, 
or  pleasantly  while  away  an  hour 
with  the  memoirs  of  "  a  Lady  of 
Quality,"  I  am  equally  struck  withi 
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this  traditional  practice  of  the  bores 
and  the  wits  of  society,  to  write 
at  length  the  records  of  their  daily 
life,  bottle  them  carefully  up  in  a 
series  of  MS.  volumes,  and  leave 
them  to  their  grandchildren  to 
publish,  and  to  posterity  to  criti* 
cise.  Now,  it  has  always  appeared 
to  me  that  the  whole  fun  of  writ- 
ing was  to  watch  the  immediate 
effect  produced  by  one's  own  lite- 
rary genius.  If^  in  addition  to 
this,  it  is  possible  to  interest  the 
public  in  the  current  events  of 
one's  life,  what  nobler  object  of 
ambition  could  a  man  propose 
to  himself?  Thus,  though  the  dr* 
de  of  my  personal  acquaintances 
may  not  be  increased,  I  shall  feel 
my  sympathies  are  becoming  en- 
larged with  each  succeeding  mark 
of  confidence  I  bestow  upon  the 
numerous  readers  to  whom  I  will 
recount  the  most  intimate  relations 
of  my  life.  I  will  tell  them  of  my 
.aspirations  and  my  fiiilures — of  my 
Ihopes  and  fears,  of  my  iriends  and 
^y  enemies.  I  will  narrate  con- 
versations of  general  interest  as 
-touching  current  social^  and  politi- 
cal events,  and  of  a  private  charac- 
ter when  they  concern  nobody  but 
myself.  I  shall  not  shrink  from 
alluding  to  the  state  of  my  affec- 
tions ;  and  if  the  still  unfulfilled 
story  of  my  life  becomes  involved 
with  the  destiny  of  oUiers,  and 
entangles  itself  in  an  inextricable 
manner,  that  is  no  concern  of  mine. 
I  shall  do  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of,  or  that  I  can't  tell  ;  and  if  truth 
turn  out  stranger  than  fiction,  so 
much  the  better  for  my  readers. 
It  may  be  that  I  shall  become  the 
hero  of  a  sensation  episode  in  real 
life,  for  the  future  looks  vague  and 
complicated  enough  ;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  make  the  world  my  friend 
before  anything  serious  occurs,  than 
allow  posterity  to  misjudge  my  con- 
duct when  I  am  no  longer  iJive  to 
explain  it  Now  at  least  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowm^  that 
whatever  happens  I  shall  give  my 
version  of  the  story  first  Should 
the  daily  tenor  of  my  life  be  undis- 
turbed, I  can  always  fall  back  upon 


the  exciting  character  of  my  opin- 
ions. Upon  most  subjects  these 
are  quite  original  —  or  where  by 
chance  I  am  commonplace,  there 
is  my  firiend  Grandon  upstairs  who 
is  not  What  I  want  my  readers 
to  understand  is  why  I  write  and 
what  I  am  going  to  write  about 
I  am  going  to  write  about  myself 
and  everything  else  that  happens 
from  day  to  day,  and  to  publish  it 
periodically,  so  that  i  may  by  de- 
crees beoome  the  most  popular 
topic  in  railways  and  omnibuses. 
Thus  a  me^iber  of  Parliament  and 
a  City  man,  quite  unknown  to  each 
other,  leaving  town  by  afternoon 
train,  will  open  a  conversation 
somewhat  in  this  strain : — 

M.P. — "  Seen  the  evening  papers  f  * 

C.  M.— "Only  the  *  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,*  but  I  could  not  find  any 
news  in  it^' 

M.  P. — "  Perhaps  nothing  has 
happened  since  it  was  started. 
What  do  you  think  of  these  peace 
negotiations  in  America  f 

0.  M. — **  They  can't  come  to  any- 
thing, though  there  is  a  report  in 
the  City  tnat  gold  went  op  just 
before  the  steamer  left  New  Yoxk, 
but  that  is  in  a  private  telegram. 
However,  the  Confederate  loan  rose 
two  in  consequence..  Do  you  think 
there  is  to  be  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament in  April  ?" 

M.  P.— ".Not  if  Palmerston  can 
help  ii  By  the  way^  I  see  he  came 
to  town'  yesterday  —  from  Broad- 
lands.  Bo  you  know  at  all  what 
Lord  Frank  Vanecove  [that's  mej  is 
doing  just  now  ?" 

C.  M:— "  Ah,  we  shan't  know  tiU 
the  first  of  next  month :  there  was 
one  report  that  that  extraordinary 
adventure  of  his  ended  in  the  most 
singular  and  unexpected  manner ; 
another  that  he  was  married  after 
all  I  \ind  a  third,  that  he  was  ill  of 
bram  fever.  The  &ct  is,  the  sus- 
pense is  very  trying  to  everybody.'' 

M.  P.— "  Yes:  the  odd  thing  is 
that  a  friend  oi  mine  who  knows 
him  tells  me  that  you  would  Derer 
imagine  it  at  all  to  look  at  him.  Well, 
he  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  the 
country,"— and  so  on.   But  though 
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of  course^  I  am  myself  my  own  sacrifice  of  self  for  the  public  good, 
most  popular  topic,  I  fully  intend  to.  I  demand  their  sympathy  in  this 
introduce  the  public  to  my  friends,  monthly  record  of  my  trials  as  an 
I  have  not  asked  their  permission  ioncompromising  exponent  of  the 
any  more  than  the  public's,  as  I  motives  of  the  day,  and  I  claim 
know  it  will  be  a  mutual  benefit.  their  tender  solicitude  should  I 
I  don't  mean  that  I  shall  go  writhe,  crushed  and  mangled  by 
through  the  ceremony  of  a  for-  the  iron  hand  of  a  social  tyranny 
mal  introduction,  accompanied  hj  dexterously  concealed  in  its  velvet 
a  prefatory  notice  of  each  alte  glove.  I  will  begin  my  efforts  at 
the  manner  of  Americans  —  they  reform  with  the  Bench  of  Bishops ; 
shall  speak  for  themselves ;  several  I  will  then  descend  to  the  parsonic 
of  them  who  are  members  of  the  body  of  the  Church  of  England, 
present  Government  have,  indeed,  with  an  upward  digression  to  Cath- 
already  done  this  to  a  considerable  olioism,  and  a  downward  cut  into 
extent;  still  it  too  often  happens  Dissent;  I  will  branch  off  to  the 
that  a  certain  coldness  subsists  be-  present  Cabinet  and  analyse  it 
tween  the  Cabinet  and  the  country,  minutely ;  I  will  cross  over  to  the 
— ^they  don't  thoroughly  understand  Opposition,  and  dissect  the  motives 
each  other;  their  extra-parllamen-  which  actuate  their  policy;  I  will 
tary  utterances,  for  example,  veiy  extend  the  sphere  of  my  operations 
often  require  a  key:  this  article  it  into  the  ultra-Radical  ranks,  and 
will  &11  to  me  to  supply.  Thu^  for  mix  in  the  highest  circles  of  society 
instance,  if  our  Foreign  Minister  in  the  spint  of  a  missionary.  I  will 
makes  a  speech  in  a  Qighland  val-  endeavour  to  show  everybody  up  to 
ley,  or  even  on  the  brow  of  a  sub-  everybody  else  in  the  spirit  of  love ; 
urban  hill,  committing  the  country  and  if  they  end  by  quarrelling  with 
to  a  policy  of  which  I  do  not  ap-  each  other  and  with  me,  I  shall  at 
prove,  how  consolatory  it  will  be  least  have  the  satis&ction  of  feel- 
to  the  public  when  lam  enabled  to  ing  myself  divested  of  all  further 
inform  them  on  the  first  of  ^e  fol-  responsibility  in  the  matter.  In 
lowing  month,  that  I  at  once  re-  my  present  frame  of  mind  apathy 
monstrated  with  his  Lordship  on  would  be  culpable  and  weakness  a 
the  subject,  and  that'  he  has  in  con-  crime.  .  .  .  .  « 
sequence  entirely  altered  his  views,  Candour  compels  me  to  state 
and  adopted  the  despatches  with  that  when,  a$  I  told  Lady*  Teri- 
tiie  drafts  of  which  I  had  sup-  phast,  my  imagination  becomes 
plied  him,  and  which  I  may  pos-  heated,  my  pen  ti^vels  with  a  velo- 
sibly  find  it  necessary  to  publish  city  which  fails  to  convey  any  ade- 
myself.  It  shall  be  my  duty,  not  quate  impression  pf  the  seething 
only  to  put  my  friends  on  better  thoughts  which  course  through  my 
terms  with  the  people  at  large,  but  brain.  I  lose  myself  in  my  subject^ 
to  draw  those  together  whom  1  think  and  become  almost  insensible  to 
congenial  spirits,  and  separate  those  external  sensations;  thus  it  hap- 
who  are  contracting  an  improper  or  pened  that  I  did  not  hear  the  door 
injurious  intimacy.  As  1  write,  the  open  as  I  was  writing  the  above, 
magnitude  of  the  task  I  propose  to  and  I  was  totally '  unconscious  as  I 
myself  assumes  still  larger  proper-  was  reading  fervidlj  aloud  the  last 
tions.  I  yearn  to  develop  in  the  paragraph,  containing  those  aspira- 
world  at  lai^e  those  organs  of  consci-  tions  which  I  promised  to  confide 
entiousness  and  benevolence  which  to  the  public,  that  I  had  already  a 
we  all  possess  but  so  few  exercise,  listener.  Judge  of  my  surprise  —  I 
I  invoke  the  co-operation  of  my  may  say  dismay -a- when,  just  as  I 
readers  in  this  great  work;  I  im-  had  finished,  and  was  biting  the 
plore  them  to  accompany  me  step  end  of  my  pen  for  a  new  inspira-  . 
by  step  in  the  crusade  which  I  am  tion,  I  heard  the  deep- toned  voice 
about  to  preach  in  faivour  of  l^e  of  Grandon  dose  behind  my  chair. 
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^*Well,    ooDsidenng,    my    dear  with  the  Missionanes  and  Colonial 

Frank,  that  you  have  borrowe<]^  all  Clergy.    K  there  is  one  thine  that 

those  sentiments  from  your  friends,  is  more  urgently  needed  tnan  a 
from  the  conversion  of  the  Ecdesi-,  Missionary  to  the  ball-room,  it  is  a 

astical  Bench  down  to  Missionary  Missionary  to  the  Missionaries;  and 

Enterprise  in  the  ball-room,  I  think  as  you  have  had  so  much  experience 

you  have  put  it  as  forcibly  as  I  could  of  their  operations  abroad,  you  might 

have  wished.    I  am  glad  to  hear  that  become  a  yery  useful  labourer  in  the 

I  shall  not  only  have  the  benefit  of  ecclesiastical  vineyard." 

your  valuable  assistance  in  propa-  I  need  scarcely  say  that  my  heart 

gating  my  views,  but  that  you  pro-  leaped  at  the  thought  \  it  was  a 

pose  enlisting  public  sympathy  in  work  for  which  I  felt  myself  spe- 

the  matter  as  well    As  you  have  cially   qualified.    "Why,"  I  have 

so  boldly  begun  by  taking  the  pub-  thought,  "  should  there  be  a  set  of 

lie  into  your  confidence,  perhaps  dien  who  preach   to  others,  and 

y'ou  will  go  on  to  tell  them  the  mode  are  never  preached  at  themselves  ? 

u  which  you  intend  commencing  Every  class  and  condition  of  life  has 

operations.    How,  for  instance,  do  its  peculiar  snares  and  temptations, 

you  propose  to  open  the  campaign  and  one  class  is  set  apart  to  point 

against  the  Bishops  ?  "  them  out  —  surely  there  should  be 

If  there  is   one   quality   upon  somebody  to  perform  that  kind  office 

which  I  pride  myself  more  than  for  them  which  they  do  for  others, 

another,  it  is  readiness.    I  certainly  He  who  is  paid  to  find  out  the 

had  not  formed  the  slightest  con-  mote  that  is  in  his  brother^s  eye, 

ception  of  how  any  of  Uiese  burn-  and  devotes  his  energies  to  its  dis- 

ing  thoughts  of  mine — I  mean  my  covery,  is  of  all  men  the  one  who 

firiends*  —  should  be  put  into  execu-  requires  most  the  kind  and  faithful 

tion ;  but  I  did  not  hesitate  a  se-  friend  to  show  hi^  the  beam  which 

cond  in  my  answer.    "I  shall  go  is  in  his  own.    I  will  be  that  friend, 

down  to  one  and  stay  with  him  in  and  charge  nothing  for  it,"  thought  I, 

his  palace,"  I  replied  promptly.  Grandon  saw  toe  flush  of  enthu- 

"  Which  one?"  said  Grandon.  siasm  which  mounted  to  my  brow, 

I  was  going  to  say  "  Oxford,"  as  he  and  looked  grave, 

is  the  only  one  I  happen  to  know ;  "  My  impulsive  friend,"  he  said, 

but)  in  the  first  place,  I  am  a  little  "  this  is  a  very  serious  subject ;  we 

afraid  of  him ;  and,  in  the  second,  must  beware  lest  we  fall  into  the  er- 

I  am  hardly  on  sufficiently  intimate  ror  which  we  blame  in  others ;  it  is 

terms  with  him  to  venture  to  pro*  one  thing  to  see  the  need  of  the 

pose  myself— so  I  said,  with  some  ef-  missionary,  it  is  another  to  rush 

frontery,  "Oh,  to  a  Colonial  bishop,  headlong  upon  the   work.  How- 

whom  you  don't  know."  ever,  I  am  able  to  offer  you  an  op- 

"Nor  you  either,  I  suspect,"  portunity  of  beginning  at  once,  for 
laughed  (xrandon.  "  Just  at  pre-  Dickiefield  has  given  us  a  joint  in- 
sent  colonial  bishops  are  rather  vitation  to  go  down  to-morrow  to 
scarce  articles,  and  I  have  never  Dickiefield,  to  stay  till  Parliament 
heard  of  one  in  England  with  a  opens ;  we  shall  be  certain  to  find  a 
palace,  though  there  are  a  good  nondescript  heathen  society  in  that 
many  of  them  dotted  about  in  snug  most  agreeable  of  country-houses, 
livings,  retaining  only  their  lawn  and  you  may  possibly  meet  the  iden- 
sleeves,  either  to  laugh  in  or  remind  tical  Cdonial  Bishop  at  whose  palace 
them  of  the  dignity  and  the  hard-  you  proposed  staying.  The  three> 
ships  of  which  they  did  not  die  o'clock  train  lands  us  exactly  in 
abroad.  Their  temptations  are  of  time  for  dinner.  Will  you  come  f ' 
a  totally  different  nature  firom  those  "  Well,  Fm  not  sure,"  said  I,  with 
who  are  members  of  the  House  of  some  hesitation,  not  having  of  course 
Peers,  and  they  must  be  treated  a  shadow  of  doubt  on  the  matter, 
apart;  in  &ct^  we  will  take  them  "FU  try  and  get  off  my  visit  to  Joseph 
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Caribbee  Islands,  so  perhaps,  you  pects  at  l^e  next  general  election, 

may  find  me  on  the  pUtform."  I. am  looking  out  for  a  borough.*' 

On  our  arrival  at  Dickiefield  we  "Dear  me  I"  said  Grandon;  and 

found  the  party  consisted  of  old  we  all,  Bishop  included,  gazed  on 

Lady  Broadbrim,  with   that  very  him  with  astonishment 

aspiring  young  nobleman,  her  son,  "My  name  is  Chundango,"  he 

the  young  Earl  (old-  Lord  Broad-  went  on.    "  My  parents  were  both 

brim  died  last  year),  and  his  sisters,  Hindoos.    Before  I  was  converted 

Ladies  Bridget  and  Ursula  Newlyte,  my  other  name  was  Juggonath  ; 

neither  of  whom  I  hod  seen  since  now  I  am  John.    I  became  ao- 

they  emeiiged  from  the  nursery.  quaiuted  with  a  circle  of  dear  Ghris- 

When  Grandon  and  I  entered  the  tian  friends  in  Bombay,  during  my 
drawing-room,  we  found  only  the  connection,  as  catechist,  with  the 
deserted  apparatus  of  the  afternoon  Church  Missionary  Sodety,  was 
tea,  a  Bishop  and  a  black  man —  peculiarly  favourea  in  some  mer- 
Did^iefield  is  the  most  careless  cantile  transactions  into  which  I 
fellow  in  this  sort  of  thing,  and  subsequently  entered,  in  connection 
only  turned  up  when  it  was  time  with  cotton,  and  have  come  to 
to  dress  for  dinner — so  we  had  to  spend  my  fortune,  and  enter  public 
introduce  ourselves.  The  Bishop  life,  in  this  country.  I  was  just 
had  a  beard  and  an  apron,  his  com-  expressing  to  our  dear  friend  here,*' 
panion  a  turban,  and  such  very  pointing  in  a  pati'onising  way  to- 
large  shoes,  that  it  was  evident  wards  the  Bishop,  "my  regret  at 
his  feet  were  unused  to  the  con-  finding  that  he  shares  in  views 
finement  The  Bishop  looked  which  are  becoming  so  prevalent 
stem  and  determined  ;  perhaps  in  the  Church,  and  are  likely  to 
there  was  just  a  dash  of  worldli-  taint  the  Protestantism  of  Great 
ness  about  the  twist  of  his  mus-  Britain  and  part  of  Ireland." 
tache.  His  companion  looked  sub-  "Goodness,**  thought  I,  "how 
dued  and  unctuous  ;  his  face  was  this  complicates  matters  I  which  of 
shaved ;  and  the  whites  of  his  eyes  these  two  now  stands  most  in  need 
very  bloodshot  and  yellow.  Nei-  of  m^  services  as  a  Missionary  ?** 
tber  of  them  were  we  least  em-  As  Dickiefield  was  lighting  me  up  to 
barrassed  when  we  were  shown  in ;  my  bedroom,  I  could  not  resist  con- 
Grandon  and  I  both  were  slightly,  gratulating  him  upon  his  two  guests. 
"  What  a  comfort  that  the  snow  is  "A  good  specimen  of  the  *  unsound 
gone,**  said  I  to  the  Bishop.  muscular,*  the  Bishop,**  said  I. 

"Yes,**  said  his  Lordship;  "the  "Yes,**  said  Dickiefield,  "but  he 

weather  is  very  trying  to  me,  who  is  not  unique,  like  the  other.  I 

have  iust  arrived  from  the  Caribbee  flatter  myself  I  have  under  my  roof 

Islanos.*'  the  only  well-authenticated  instance 

Joseph  himself  thought  I,  with  of  the  Hindoo  converted  millionaire, 

confusion,    as    Grandon    glanced  It  is  true  he  was  converted  when  he 

slyly  at  me  ;  but  I  quickly  re-  was  a  poor  boy  of  fifteen,  and  began 

covered  my  composure,  and  apolo-  life  as  a  catechist ;  then  ho  saw  a  good 

gised  for  not  recollecting  him.  The  mercantile  opening,  and  went  into 

Bishop  seemed  surprised,  but  was  cotton,  out  of  which  he  has  realised 

too  well-bred  to  repudiate  me,  and  an  immense  fortune,  and  now  is 

Grandon  came  to  the  rescue,  by  going  into  political  life  in  England, 

asking  the  swarthy  individual  whe-  whidi  he   could   not   have  done 

ther  be  had  also  come  from  the  without    becoming    a  Christian. 

Caribbee  Islands.  Who  ever  heard  before  of  a  Bombay 

"  No,**  he  said  ;  "  he  had  arrived  man  wanting  to  get  into  Parlia- 

some  months  since  from  Bombay.^*  ment,  and  coming  home  with  a 

"Think  of  staying  long  in  Eng-  carte  du  pays  all  arranged  before 

land?*' said  Grandon.  he  started?   He  advocates  ezten- 

"  That  depends  upon-  my  pros-  sion  of  the  franchise,  ballot,  and  the 
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Evangelical  Alliance,  so  I  thought  t 
would  fasten  him  on  to  Broadbritfi 
— they'll  help  to  float  each  other.** 
And  my  warm-hearted  and  eccentric 
friend,  Lord  Dickiefleld,  left  me  to 
my  meditations  and  my  toilet 

"  I  shall  probably  have  to  take 
one  of  these  Brbadbrim  girls  in  to 
dinner,**  thought  I,  as  f  followed 
the  rustle  of  their  crinolines  down- 
stairs back  to  the  drawing-room. 
So  I  ranged  myself  near  tne  one 
with  dark  hair  and  blue  eyes — 
like  the  combination — to  the  great 
annoyance  of  Juggonath,  who  had 
got  so  near  her  for  the  sam6  purpose 
that  his  great  foot  was  on  her  dress. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Jugger- 
naut,'* said  I,  giving  him  a  slight 
shove,  "  I  think  you  are  stand- 
ing  

"  Chundatigo,  sir,  if  you  please," 
said  he,  unconsciously  making  way 
for  me,   Juggonath  is  the  name  whicn 

my  poor  benighted  countiymen  ^ 

Juggernaut  still  speaking,  as  they 
say  in  the  telegraphic  reports  from 
the  House  of  Commons,*'  I  remarked 
to  Lady  Ursula,  as  I  carried  her  off 
triumphantly ;  and  the  Indian's  voice 
was  lost  in  the  hum  of  the  general 
movement  towards  the  dining-room. 

I  have  promised  not  to  shrink 
iVom  alluding  to  those  tender  sensi- 
bilities whicn  an  ordinary  mortal 
jealously  preserves  from  tne  rough 
contact  of  his  felbw-men  ;  but  I  am 
not  an  ordinary  mortal,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  never  in  my 
life  have  I  gone  through  such  a  dis- 
tinct change  of  feeling  in  the  same 
period  as  during  the  two  hours  we  sat 
at  that  dinner.  Deeply  versed  as  I 
am  in  every  variety  of  tne  sex,  mar- 
ried or  single,  how  was  I  to  know 
that  Lady  Ursula  was  as  little  like 
the  rest  of  the  species  i%  our  Bom- 
bay friend  was  to  wealthy  Hindoos 
generally  ?  What  reason  had  I  to  sup- 
pose that  Lady  Broadbrim's  daugh- 
ter could  possibly  be  a  new  type  ? 

Having  been  tolerably  mtimate 
at  Broa^rim  House  before  she  was 
outj  I  knew  well  the  atmosphere 
which  had  surrounded  her  youth, 
and  took  it  fbr  grianted  that  she 
had  imbibed  the  &mily  views. 


**  Interestitig  creattire,  John  Chun- 
dango,  Esq.,"  said  X,  for  I  thought 
she  had  looked  grave  at  the  flip- 
pancy of  my  last  remark ;  "  he  has 
quite  the  appearance  of  a  *  Brand.' " 

**A  whatf?  said  Lady  Ursula, 
as  she  looked  tip  and  caught  him 
glaring  fixedly  at  her  with  his  great 
yellow  eyeballs  from  the  other  side 
of  the  table. 

"Of  course  I  don*t  mean  of  the 
*  whipper-in  *  of  the  Liberal  party,  but 
of  one  riescued  from  fire.  I  under- 
stand that  his  great  wealth,  so  far 
from  having  proved  a  snare  to  him, 
has  enabled  nim  to  join  in  many 
companies  for  the  improvement  of 
Bombay,  and  that  his  theological 
views  are  quite  unexceptionable." 

"If  his  conversion  leads  him  to 
avoid  discussing  either  his  neigh- 
bours or  their-  theology,  Lord 
Frank,  I  think  he  is  a  person  whom 
we  may  all  envy." 

Is  that  a  hit  at  her  mother  or 
at  me  ?  thought  I.  '  At  Broadbrim 
House,  society  and  doctrine  used 
to  be  the  only  topics  of  discussion. 
My  fair  friend  here  has  probably 
had  so  much  of  it  that  she  has 
gone  off  on  another  tack ;  perhaps 
she  is  a  "still  deep  fast"  one.  As 
I  thought  thus,  I  ran  over  in  my 
mind  my  3noung  lady  categories,  as 
7  The  wholly  worldly 
follows:  first,  <  and 

(  The  worldly  holy. 

In  this  case  the  distinction  is 
very  fine ;  but  though  they  are 
bracketed  together,  there  is  an 
appreciable  difference,  which,  per- 
haps, some  day  when  I  have  tune,  I 
shall  discuss. 

Second,  "  The  still  deep  fast" 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  \  but  the  fact  is,  while 
the  upper  surface  seems  tranquil 
enough,  there  is  a  strong  rapid  un- 
dercurrent. The  danger  is,  in  this 
case,  that  you  are  very  apt  to  go  in 
what  is  called  a  "  header.'*  The  mo- 
ment you  dive  you  get  caught  by  the 
undercurrent,  and  the  chances  are 
you  never  rise  to  &e  surface  again. 

Third,  **  The  rippling  glancing 
fast." 

This  is  lessfiital,  but  to  my  mind 
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not  80  attractive  as  the  other.  The  Smith  Smith,  in  whk^  Jones  Was 
ripples  are  prodnced  hj  quantities  oo-respondent   I  can^t  say  I  pitied 


one  what  is  called  in  America    a  I  was  helping  myself  to  potatoes 

rough  tixne.'*   The  glancing  is  only  as  I  made  this  observation  In  a 

dangerous  to  youths  in  the  first  tone  of  easy  indifference;  but  as 

stage,  and  is  perfectly  innocuous  she  did  not  immediately  answer, 

after  one  season.  I  glanced  at  her,  and  was  at  once 

Fourth,  ^  The  rushing  gushing  overcome  with  remorse  and  confu^- 

fast'*  sion  ;  her  neck  and  faoe  Were  stif- 

This  speaks  for  itself  and  may  flised  with  a  glow  which  produced 

be  considered  perftcctly  harmless.  ^e  immediate  effect  upon  my  sen* 

There  are  only  two  slows  —  the  sitive  nature  of  vnaking  me  feel  a 

strong-minded   blue   slow,"  and  brute ;  her  very  eyelids  trembled 

the  heavy  slow."  as  she  kept  them  steadily^ lowered: 

The     strong-minded  blue  slow'^  and  yet  *  what  I»ftd  I  said  which  I 

Includes  every  branch  of  learning,  had  not  repeatedly  said  before  to 

It  is  extremely  rare,  and  alarming  both  -  the     slows,"  •  one  of  the 

to  the  youth  of  the  day.   I  am  "  worldlys,"  and  all  the  **  fasts "  f 

rather  partial  to  it  myself.  Even  some  of  the  "  worldly  holys  " 

The  *'  heavy  slow "  is,  Alas  1  too  rather  relish  this  style  of  conversa- 

common.  tion,  though  I  always  watt  for  them 

To  return  to  Lady  Ursiila :  not  to  begin  it,  for  fear  of  accidents. 

•*  worldly  holy,"   that   was  quite  Fortunately,  however  much  I  am 

clear ;    certainh'   neither  of    the  moved,  I '  never  lose  my  presence 

slows,"  I  could  see  that  in  her  eye^  of  mind,  so  I  deliberately  upset  my 

to  say  nothing  of  her  retort ;  not  champagne-glass  into  her  plate,  and, 

rippling  glancing;"  her  ejre  was  with  the  delioaey  and  tact  of  a  re- 

not.  of  'that  kind  either;  certainly  fined  nature,  so  worded  the  apolo- 

not  "  rushing  gushing."   What  re-  gies  with  which  I  overwhelmed  her, 

mained  f    Only    wholly  worldly,"  that  she  forgave  my  first  gcemherio 

or    still  deep  fast"  in  laughing  over  the  second. 

These  were  the  thought?  that  Shd  can  be  nothing  now,  thought 

coursed  through  my  mmd  as  I  pon-  I,  but     wholly  worldly,"  but  she 

dered  over  her  retort    I  had  not  should  be  tid^ted  like  broadcloth, 

forgotten  that  I  had  <k  great  work  "  superfine  f  so  I  must  tread  cau- 

to    accomplish.     The    missionary  tiously. 

spirit  was  ever  burning  within  me,  I  hear  Lord  Broadbrim  is  g<nng 

but  it  was  necessary  to  examine  the  to  make  his  political  dJSbui  in  a  few 

ground  before  attempting  to  pre-  days,"  I  remarked,  after  a  paus& 

pare  it  for  seed,    ril  ti^  her  as  "  What  line  does  he  think  tak- 

"  still  deep,"  thought  L  ing  t 

I  suppose  you  don't  nilnd  talk^  He  has  not  told  me  exactly 

ing  about  people  who  are  mention-  what  he  means  to  say,  as  I  am 

ed  in  the  newspapers,"  said  I,  with  afraid  we  do  not  quite  ajgree  in 

rather  a  piqued  air ;  "  we  are  not  what  philosophers  <»dl  first  prin- 

called  upon  to  extend  our  charity  ciples,"  she  replied  with  a  smile 

to  those  we  don't  know."  taid  a  slight  sigh. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Lady  Ursuk,  «« I  *•  Ah  r  I  said,  « I  can  guess  what 

take  the  greatest  possible  interest  it  is ;  he  is  a  little  too  Radical  for 

in  politics,  and  Jn  tbe  events  which  you,  but  you  must  not  mind  that ; 

are   going  on  around   me.     The  depend  upon  it,  an  ambitious  young 

*  Times '  seems  as  necessary  to  me  peer  can't  do  better  than  ally  him- 

as  it  does  to  Broadbrim."  self  With  the  Manchester  school. 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  "  there  is  a  good  They  have  plenty  of  talent,  but 

deal  of  curious  reading  in  its  ool-  have  failed  as  yet  to  make  much 

iiinns.    Singular  case  that  was  of  impression   upon   the  country  for 
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lack  of  an  aristocrat  It  is  13u  a 
bubble  company  in  the  Gitj ;  they 
want  a  nobleman  as  chairman  to 
give  an  air  of  respectability  to  the 
direction.  He  might  perhaps  be  a 
prophet  without  honour  if  he  re- 
mained  in  his  own  country,  so  he 
is  quite  right  to  go  to  )fanchester. 
I  look  upon  cotton,  backed  by 
£xeter  Hidl,  as  so  strong  a  combi- 
nation, that  they  would  give  an 
immense  start  in  public  life  to  a 
young  man  with  great  £amily  pres- 
tige, even  of  small  abilities ;  but  as 
Broadbrim  has  good  natural  talent&i 
and  is  in  the  tipper  House  into  the 
bargain,  the  move,  in  a  strategical 
point  of  view,  so  far  as  his  future 
career  is  concerned,  is  perfect" 

I  cannot  tell  you,  Lord  Frank," 
said  Lady  Ursula,  bow  distressed 
I'am  to  hear  you  talk  in  this  way. 
As  a  woman,  I  suppose  I  am  not 
competent  to  discuss  politics ;  and 
if  Broadbrim  conscientiously  be* 
lieves  in  manhood-suffrage  and  the 
Low  Church,  and  considers  it  his 
dut^  before  Qod  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  propagating  his  opinions, 
I  should  be  the  first  to  urge  his  using 
all  the  influence  which  his  name 
and  wealth  gave  him  in  what  would 
then  become  a  sacred  duty  ;  but 
the  career  that*  you  talk  about  is 
not  a  sacred  duty.  It  is  a  wretched 
Will-o'-the- Wisp 'that  tempts  men 
to  wade  through  mire  in  its  pursuit, 
not  the  bright  star  fixed  above  them 
in  the  heavens  to  light  up  their 
path.  I  firmly  believe,^ ^  she  went 
on,  as  she  warmed  to  her  theme^ 
that  that  one  word,  *  t)areer,'  has 
done  more  to  demoralise  public 
men  than  any  other  word  in  the 
language.  It  is  one  embodiment 
of  that  selfishness  whidi  we  are 
taught  from  our  cradles.  Boys  go 
to  school  with  strict  injunctions  if 
possible  to  put  self  at  the  top  of  it 
They  take  the  highest  honours  at 
the  university  purely  for  the  sake 
of  self.  How  can  we  expect  when 
they  get  into  Parliament  that  they 
should  think  of  anything  but  8el( 
until  at  last  the  most  conscientious 
of  them  is  only  conscientious  by 
contrast?    I  know  you  think  me 


foolish  and  unpractical,  and  will 
tell  me  mine  is  an  impossible 
standard ;  but  I  donH  believe  in 
impossible  standards  where  public 
morality  is  C9ncemed.  At  all  events, 
let  us  make  some  attempt  in  an  up- 
ward direction  ;  and  as  a  first  step 
I  propose  to  banish  from  the  voca- 
bulary that  most  pernicious  of  all 
words,  *  A  Career.'  " 

She'  stopped,  with  eyes  sparkling 
and  cheeks  flushed ;  by  the  way,  I 
did  not  before  remarlc,  for  I  only 
now  discovered,  that  she  was  lovely 
— **  wholly  worldly  "  —  what  sacri- 
lege 1  say  rather  barely  mortal 
and  I  forthwith  instituted  a  neir 
category.  My  own  ideas,  thought 
I,  expressed  in  feminine  language; 
she  is  converted  already,  and  stands 
in  no  need  of  a  missionary.  Grsn- 
don  himself  could  not  take  higher 
ground ;  as  I  thought  of  him  I 
looked  up,  and  found  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  us.  "  My  friend  Grandon 
would  sympathise  most  cordially 
in  your  sentiments,"  I  said,  gene- 
rously ;  for  I  had  fallen  a  victim  in 
preparing  the  ground  ;  I  had  myself 
tumbled  into  the  pit  which  I  bad 
dug  for  her ;  for  had  I  not  endea- 
vored to  entrap  her  by  expressing 
the  most  unworthy  opinions,  in  the 
hope  that  by  assenting  to  them  she 
would  have  furnished  me  with  a 
text  to  preach  upon  ? 

Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  tone, 
and  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her 
voice,  I  know  what  Lord  Gran- 
don's  views  are,  for  he  was  staying 
with  us  at  Broadbrim  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  I  heard  him  upon  several 
occasions  discussing  the  subject 
with  my  brother." 

Failed  to  convert  him,  though, 
it  would  appear,"  said  I,  thinking 
what  a  delightful  field  for  mission- 
ary operations  Broadbrim  House 
would  be.  Perhaps  I  should  be 
more  successful.  Ghrandon  wants 
tact  Young  men^  sometimes  re- 
quire very  delicate  handling." 

So  do  young  women,"  said 
Lady  Ursula,  laughing.  Will  yoa 
please  look  under  the  table  for  mj 
fiin  f"  and  away  sailed  the  ladies, 
leaving  me  rather  red  firom  haviog 
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got  under  the  table,  and  verj  mnoh 
in  love  indeed. 

I  was  roused  from  the  reverie  into 
which  I  instantly  fell  by  Dickie- 
field  telling  me  to  pass  the  wine, 
and  asking  m^  if  I  knew  my  next 
neighbour.  I  looked  round  and 
saw  a  young  man  with  long  flaxen 
hair,  blue  eyes,  and  an  unhealthy 
complexion,  dexterously  impaling 
pieces  of  apple  upon  his  knife,  and 
conveying  them  with  it  to  his 
mouth.  "Mr,  Wog,"  said  Dickie- 
field,  ^Met  me  introduce  you  to 
Lord  Frank  Vanecove." 

Who  did  you  say,  siri^'  said  Mr. 
TTog,  in  a  strong  American  accent^ 
without  taking  the  slightest  notice 
of  me. 

^^Lord  Frank  Vanecove,^'  said 
Dickiefield. 

**  Lord  Frank  Vanecove,  sir,  how 
do  you  do,  sir  ?  —  proud  to  make 
your  acquaintance,  sir,^'  said  Mr. 
Wog.  "I  have  come  over  here 
during  the  unhappy  crisis  through 
which  my  country  is  jqst  now  pass- 
ing, famished  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  the  leading  members  of 
your  aristocracy,  to  report  upon  the 
state  of  feeling  in  your  nighest 
circles.  We  know  what  it  is  in 
your  middle  and  lower  classes, 
your  oppressed  classes,  I  may  say ; 
but  some  misapprehension  exists 
with  reference  to  the  feeling  of  the 
British  aristocracy  in  connection 
with  our  country  which  I  eJiould 
like  to  correct.  My  father,  sir,  you 
may  have  heard  of  by  name — Apol- 
lonios  T.  Wog,  the  founder,  and,  I 
may  say,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
*  Polly  wog  Convention,*  which  was 
named  a^r  him,,  and  which  un- 
fortunately burst  up  Just  in  time  to 
be  too  late  to  save  our  country  from 
bursting  up  toa'' 

I  expressed  to  Mr.  Wog  my  con- 
dolences on  the  premature  decease 
of  the  Pollywog  Oonvention,  and 
asked  him  how  long  he  had  been  in 
England,  and  whom  he  had  seen. 

**  Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  only 
been  here  a  few  days,  and  1  have 
seen  considerable  people ;  but  none 
of  them  were  noblemen,  and  they 
are  the  class  I  have  to  report  upon* 


The  Earl  of  Broadbrim  here  is  the 
first  with  whom  I  have  conversed, 
and  he  informs  me  that  he  has  just 
come  from  one  of  your  universities, 
and  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
great  minority  of  your  rising  youth 
are  entirely  with  the  North." 

"And  of  our  old  women  too," 
said  L  "You  may  report  to  your 
Government,  that  the  British  youth 
of  the  present  day,  hot  from  the 
university,  are  very  often  prigs." 

"  Most  certainly  I  will,"  said  Mr. 
Wog;  "the  last  word,  however,  is 
an  Anglicism  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted." 

"It  is  an  old  English  term  for 
profound  thinker,"  I  replied. 

Mr.  Wog  took  out  a  pocketbook, 
and  made  a  note;  while  he  was 
doing  so,  he  said,  with  a'  sly  look, 
"  Have  you  an  old  English  term  for 
*  quite  a  fine  gurl '  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said ;  "  they  are  a  modem 
invention." 

"Well,  sir,  in  our  country  we 
sometimes  call  them  *  snorters,'  and 
I  can  tell  you  the  one  that  sat 
'twixt  you  and  me  at  dinner  would 
knock  &e  spots  out  of  some  of  our 
Boston  belles." 

In  my  then  frame  of  mind  the 
remark  caused  me  such  acute  pain 
that  I  plunged  into  a  conversation 
that  was  going  on  between  Gran- 
don  and  Dickiefield  on  the  present 
state  of  our  relations  with  Brazil, 
and  took  no  further  notice  of  Mr. 
Wog  for  the  rest  of  the  evening} 
only,  as  my  readers  will  probably 
see  a  good  deal  of  him  in  so- 
ciety during  this  season,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  introduce  him 
to  them  at  once. 

We  all  went  to  hear  Broadbrim's 
speech  next  day,  and  whatever 
might  have  been  our  private  opin- 
ion upon  the  matter,  we  all,  with 
the  exception  of  Grandon  and  Lady 
Ursula,  wumly  congratulated  him 
upon  it  afterwards.  John  Ohun- 
dango  and  Joseph  Oaribbee  Islands 
both  made  most  efieotive  speeches, 
but  we  did  not  feel  tiie  least  called 
upon  to  congratulate  them:  they 
each  alluded  with  great  afiection  to 
the  heathen  and  to  Lord  Broadbrinu 
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irapreesion  upon  me,  I  will  comply 
with  your  request  to  recognise 
Mr.  Lincoln,  and  at  the  same  time 
write  to  Lord  Cowley  to  suggest  .to 
his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  the  expe- 
diency of  his  refusing  to  recognise 
him  as  President  of  the  seceded 
States,  upon  the  ground  that  such 
an  act  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Imperial  policy,  and  with  the 
principles  by  yirtue  of  which  his 
Imperial  Majesty  occupies  hi»  own 
throne.  Thus  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  deprive  your  Grovemment  of  any 
excuse  t6  go  to  war  with  this 
country,  and  at  the  same  time  se- 
cure the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States  by  a  Power  whose  policy  is 
logical  and  mysterious,  and  whose 
^Mdeas"  are  no  less  practical  than 
sentimental. — ^I  have  the  honour  to 
remain,'  Sir,  with  great  truth  and 
regard,*  and  so  on." 

"Well,  now,"  said  Mr.  Wog,  "do 
Toa  really  calculate,  sir,  that  Eari 
Russell  will  be  'cute  enough  to  get 
the  Emperor  to  do  his  dirty  work 
for  him  ?  Strikes  me  Napoleon 
ain*t  that  kind." 

"That  depends,"  said  Grandon, 
**  upon  which  is  the  dirtiest  work, 
— ^to  acknowledge  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  adhere  to  a  principle, 
thereby  securing  to  a  gallant  na- 
tion its  independence,  or,  through 
an  unworthy  sentiment  of  coward- 
ice and  self-interest,  to  consecrate 
by  an  official  act  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  the  solemn  farce  of 
calling  Mr.  Lincoln  the  elected  pre- 
sident of  thirteen  States  who  have 
chosen  a  president  of  their  own. 
Even  from  a  selfish  point  of  view, 
it  is  a  short-sighted  policy,  as  a  war 
with  America  is  inevitable,  sooner 
or  later,  and  we  had  better  choose 
our  own  moment  for  making  it.** 

"  Qrandon,"  said  Dickiefield,  who 
perceived  that  Mr.  Wog  was  puffing 
volumes  of  indignation  in  the  form 
of  douds  of  tobacco-smoke  during 
this  speech,  "  you  are  getting  oracu- 


lar and  dull ;  moreover,  my  friend 
Mr.  Wog  is  sent  over  here  to  give  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  feelings  of 
the  British  aristocracy,  and  he  will 
get  a«  wrong  impression  of  them  if 
he  takes  you  as  a  specimen,  so  per- 
haps we  had  better  go  to  bed,  more 
especially  as  some  of  us  are  to  start 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning." 

I  went  into  Grandon^s  bedroom 
with  him  for  a  moment  before  going 
to  my  own.  "  We  must  leave  by 
the  early  train  to-morrow,  if  we 
want  to  get  to  town  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  Parliament,*'  he  said. 

"  I  tiiink  I  shall  stay  over  to-mor- 
row,*' I  answered.  "Broadbrim  is 
going  up,  but  the  ladies  are  going  to 
stay  two  days  longer,  and  the  House 
can  open  very  well  without  me  ;  be- 
sides, Chundango  and  the  Bishop 
are  going  to  stay  over  Sunday." 

"  That  is  an  inducement,  ccrtain- 
ttonly,"  said  Grandon.  "  Come,  you 
must  have  some  other  reason !  " 

"My  dear  old  fellow,"  said  I, 
putting  my  hand  on  Grandon's 
shoulder,  "  my  time  has  come  at  last 
Haven't  you  remarked  what  low 
spirits  I  have  been  in  since  dinner  ? 
I  can't  bear  it  for  another  twenty- 
four  hours!  You  know  my  impul- 
sive sensitive  nature.  I  must  know 
my  fate  at  once  from  her  own  lips." 

"  Whose  own  lips  f"  said  Grandon, 
with  his  eyes  very  wide  open. 

"Lady  Ursula's,  of  course!"  I 
replied.  "  I  knew  her  very  wdl  as 
a  child,  so  there  is  nothing  very 
sudden  about  it" 

"Well,  considering  you  have 
never  seen  her  since,  I  don't  quite 
agree  with  you,"  he  said,  in  a  deep^ 
tone  than  usual.  "  In  your  own 
interest,  wait  till  you  know  a  little 
more  of  her." 

"  Not  another  day  I  Good  night !" 
and  I  turned  from  him  abruptly. 

"  I'll  put  myself  out  of  suspense 
to-morrow,  and  keep  the  public  in 
it  for  a  month,"  thought  I,  as  I  fell 
into  a  troubled  sleep. 
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MI88  XABJ0HXBANK8. — PABT  III. 
CHAPTER  IZ« 

It  was  not  till  Mias  Maijoribanks  Rector  had  gone  awaj,  Miss  Mar- 
had  surmounted  to  a  certain  extent  joribanks  herself  conducted  the 
tiieyezation  caused  her  bj  her  un-  widow  home,  and  heard  all  her 
lucky  confidence  in  Tom,  that  that  story ;  and  bj  this  time  Mrs.  Mortf- 
unhappj  young  man  took  the  step  mer^s  prospects  were  beginning  to 
which  Lucilla  had  so  long  dreaded,  brighten  under  the  active  and  effl* 
but  which  she  trusted  to  her  own  cient  patronage  of  her  new  friend, 
penius  to  hinder  him  from  canying  This  being  the  case,  Lucilla's  good- 
into  execution.  Miss  Maijoribankfl  humour  was  peifectly  restored,  and 
had  extricated  herself  so  triumph-  she  had  fbrgiven  Tom  his  mala- 
antly  from  the  consequence^  of  that  droitness.  "  He  cannot  help  it,  you 
unhappy  commencement  of  the  know,"  she  said  privately  to  old  Mrs. 
very  charming  luncheons  which  she  Ghiley:  suppose  some  people 
nve  in  after  times,  that  shd  had  are  bom  to  do  ridiculous  things.'* 
begun  to  forget  the  culpability  of  And  it  was  indeed  as  if  he  had  in- 
her  cousin.  She  had  defeated  the  tended  to  give  a  practical  illustra- 
Reetor  in  his  benevolent  intentions,  tion  of  the  truth  of  thiq  conclusion 
and  she  had  taken  up  his  protegSe  that  Tom  chose  the  particular  mo- 
just  at  the  moment  when  Mr.  Bury  ment  he  did  for  driving  Miss  Mar* 
was  most  disgusted  with  the  un-  joribanks  lo  the  extremity  of  her 
fortunate  woman's  wei^cness.  Poor  patience.  The  upholsterers  were  in 
Mrs.  Mortimer,  to  be  sure,  had  the  house,  and  indeed  had  just  fin- 
fainted,  or  been  near  fainting,  at  Ished  putting  upHhe  pictures  on  the 
the  most  inopportune  moment,  and  new  paper  in  the  drawing-room 
it  was  only  natural  that  the  Rector  (which  was  green,  as  Ludlla  had 
should  be  annoyed ;  but  as  for  determined  it  should  be,  of  the 
Lucilla,  who  was  always  prompt  in  inost  delicate  ^tint,  and  looked,  as 
her  actions,  and  whose  good  nature  she  flattered  herself,  exactly  like 
and  liberality  were  undoubted,  she  silk  hangings) ;  and  Mr.  Holden  him- 
fornid  her  opportunity  in  the  finlure  self  waited  with  a  certain  complaia- 
of  Mr.  Bury's  scheme.    After  the  anoe  for  Miss  Maijoribanka's  opin- 
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Ion  of  the  effect.  ^  He  had  no  doubt 
on  the  subject  himself;  but  he  wm 
naturally  impressed,  as  most  people 
were,  with  that  confidence  in  Lucil- 
]a*8  judgment  which  so  much  facUi- 
tates  the  operations  of  those  persons 
who  are  bom  to  greatness.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  moment  that  his 
eyil  genius  persuaded  Tom  Maijori- 
banks  to  interrupt  Thomas,  who 
was  carrying  Mr.  Holden's  mesi^age 
to  his  young  mistress,  and  to  shut 
the  library  door  upon  the  external 
world.  Ludlla  had  takeft  i^eftige 
in  the  library  during  the  renovation 
of  the  drawing-roou) ;  and  she  was 
aware  that  this  was  Tom's  last  day 
at  Garlingford,  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  being  unkind  to  himi.  To. 
tell  the  truth,  she  had  at  the  bottom 
of  her  heart  a  certain  regard  and 
impulse  of  protection  and  patronage 
towards  Tom,  of  which  something 
might  have  come  had  the  unlucky 
fellow  known  how  to  manage.  Bui, 
at  the  same  time.  Miss  Maijoribanks 
was  aware  that  things  must  be  ap- 
proaching a  crisis  up-stairs,  and  was 
listening  intently  to  the  movements 
overhead)  and  wondering  why  she 
was  not  sent  for.  .  This  was  the 
moment  of  all  others  at  which  Tom 
thought  fit  to  claim  a  hearing ;  and 
the  state  of  Lucilla's  feelings  may 
be  easily  imagined  when  she  saw 
him  plant  himself  by  her  side,  all 
trembling,  with  his  face  alternately 
red  and  white,  and  all  the  signs  of 
a  desperate  resolution  in  his  coun- 
tenance. For  the. first  time  in  her 
life  a  certain  despair  took  posses- 
sion of  Miss  Maijoribanks' B  mind. 
The  sounds  had  suddenly  ceased 
up-stairs,  as  if  the  artists  there  were 
maldng  a  pause  to  contempUte  the 
effect  of  their  complete  work— ^ 
which  indeed  was  precisely  the 
case — ^and  at  the  same  time  nobodv 
came .  to  call  her,  important  thougn 
the  occasion  wks.  She  made  a  last 
effort  to  emancipate  herself  before 
il  was  .too  .  late* 

^^Ring,  please,  Tom,''  she  said; 

I  want  to  know  if  they  hare  fin- 
ished up-stairs.  I  am  so  sorry  you 
are  going  away ;  but  you  know  it  ig 


one  of  my  prindplea  never  to  ne- 
glect my  duty.  I  am  sure  they 
must  be  waiting  for  me  —  if  you 
would  only  be  kind  enough  to 
ring." 

Lucilla,"  said  Tom,  "  you  know 
I  would  do  anything  in  the  world 
you  liked  to  tell  me ;  but  don't  ask 
me  to  ring  just  now :  I  am  going  to 
leave  .you,  and  there  is  something  I 
must  say  to  you,  Lucilla,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  agitation.  Miss 
Maijoribanks  was  seated  near  the 
window,  and  she  had  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  if  any  of  the  Browns 
happened  to  be  in  that  ridiculous 
glass-house  where  they  did  their 
photography,  they  must  have  a  per- 
fectly, good  view  of  her,  with  Tom 
in.  the  background,  who  had  placed 
himself  so  as  to  shut  her  into  the 
recess  of  the  window.  This,  coupled 
with  the  evidence  of  her  senses 
that  the  workmen  up-stairs  had 
ceased  their  work,  and  that  a  slow 
footstep  traversing  the  floor  noir 
and  then  was  all  that  was  audible, 
drove  Lucilla  to  despair. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  temporising  a 
little,  which  was  the  only  thing  she 
could,  do,  "I  am  sure  I  am  veiy 
sorry ;  but  then,  you  know,  with 
the  house  in  such  a  condition  t 
Next  time  you  come  I  shall  be  able 
to  enjoy  your  fiociety,"  said  the  de- 
signing young  woman  ;  "  but  at 
present  I  am  m  busy.  It  is  ob«  of 
my  principles,  you  know,  that  thiiigs 
are  never-  righUy  done  if  the  lady 
of  the  house  does  not  pay  proper 
attention.  They  are  sure  to  mike 
some  dreadful  mistake  up-stairs  if 
I  don't  look  after  them.  I  shall 
see  you  again  before  you  go." 
•  Lucilla^  don't  be  so  cruel  1" 
cried  the  unlucky  Tom,  and  ha 
caught  her  hand  though  they  were 
at. the  window;  "do  stop  a  mo* 
men  t  and  listen  to  me.  Lucilla  I 
what  does  it  matter  about  fiirnituie 
and  things  when  a  noan's  besri  is 
bursting  F"  cried  tlie  unfortunate 
lover ;  and  just  at  that  momeot 
Miss  Maijoribanks  could  see  tbtt 
the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  a  little 
*--evQr  so  Uttle*-4a  the  glass-houw. 
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She  MHrdown  a^aia  wiVh  •  mgh,  wd 
inw  her  haAd  ftWAy^  wad  prepared 
herself  to  meet  her  fete  with  hero* 
Umetleest. 

^'^Whst  ki  the  world  cen  jon 
have  been  doitig  f "  eaid  ■  Lnoilla,  is* 
hooently ;  ^  yon  used  always  to  tell 
me*  I  know,  when  yon  got  into  any 
diffionlty;  and  I  am  8qi«  if  I  daa 
be  of  aoy  nse  to  yon,  Tom—. 
Bat  as  for  tenitare  and  thiaga^ 
they  :niatter  aignat  deal,  I  asanre 
yoQj  to  people's  liappiness ;  and 
then,  yon  knew^  it  is  Uie  object  of 
my  Hfe  to  be  a  comfort  to  dear 

^^hen  she  said  this,  IDsa  Mar* 
joribanfca  aettSed  herself  again'  in 
tbe  recess  of  the  window,  so  that 
the  llias  Browne  ^eoaldeoinaQiod  a 
Ml  view  if  they  ohose;  foi'  I^acil- 
Wb  eoovage-  was  of  the  highest 
order,  and  nothing,  ezeepil,  perhaps 
a  straitegical  necessity  of  proibnnd 
iflaportaiue,  woold  have  aooved  her 
to  retreat  before  an  enemy*  As  for 
Tom,  he  was  bewildered^  to  start 
with,  by  this,  solemn  repietition  of 
her  great  pnfpose; 

I  know  how  good  -  yon  are, 
Lacilla^"  he  aaid^  with  hnmility,' 

bnt  then  my  uncle,  yon  know — 
don^t  think  he  is  a  man  to  appreoi' 

ate  .   Oh,  Lucille  1  whyehonld 

yon  go  and  sacrifice  to  him  the  hap- 
piness of  your  life  f^' 

«'Toin,'>  said  Miss  Maijoribanke, 
with  some  eelenmity,  I  wish  yon 
would  not  talk  to  me  of  happiness^ 
I  have '  idways  been  brought  up  to 
believe  tliat  duty  was  happiness ; 
and  eve^body  has  known  for  a 
long  time  what  was  the  object  of 
miy  Ufe.  A«'  for  poor  yiapa,  it  is 
tbe  worse  fsv  htm  if  he  does  not 
mnderBtsfnd  ;  but  that  does  •  not 
moke  flby  diflfereno4  td  my  doty," 
said  the  devoted  daughter.  -  She 
gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  spoke,  the 
sigh  of  a  great  soul,  whose  motives 
must  always  remain  to  some  ex- 
iMt  mapinreeisled ;  and  the  sighi 
of  her  resignation  and  beautiful 
perseverance  overwhelmed  her  tin* 
Ibcky  snitdr ;  far  Indeed,  up  to  this 
moment,  Laoilia  '  still  entsrtcdned 


iba  hope  of  lirevepitisg  Tom  from^ 
as  she  herself  described  it,  "eaying 
the  very  words,^  which,  to  l>e  snra, 
are  awkward  words  te  hear  aind  to 
say. 

.  Luoilla,  when  yon  are  so  good 
to  my^nole,  you  ought,  to  have  a 
little  pity  on  me,'*  said  Tom,  driven 
to  the  deepest  de^ndeaey*  How 
do  you  think  I  can.  bear  it,  to  see 
you  getting  everything  done  here, 
as  if  yon  meant  to  stay  all  your 
Hfo— when  you  know  I  love  you  t*! 
said  the  ui^ortunate  young  man; 
*^when  yon.  know  I  have  always 
been  so  fond  of  yon,  Lucilla,  and 
always  looked  iforward  to  the  time 

 ;  and  now  it' is  very  hard  to 

see  you  care  so  little  for  me." 

Tom,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks, 
with  indignant  sarprise,  ^^how  am 
yon  say  I  oare  little  for  you  ?  yoo 
know  I  was  always  very  fond  of 
ye^  on  the  ooatrary;  I  am  sure  I 
always  stood  ,your  friend  at  home, 
wliatover  happened,  and.  never  satd 
a  word  when  you  broke  l^at  pretfy 
Kttle  pearl  riag»  I  w«a  so  fond  oi^ 
and  tore  the  scarf  mf  aunt  gave 
me.  I  wdlder^  for-  my  part,,  how 
you  can  be  so  unkind  as  to  say  so; 
We  have  always  been  the  very  best 
friends  in  the  world,"  said  Lucilla, 
with  an  air  of  injury*  always 
said  at  school  I  liked  you  the  best 
of  all  my  cousins;  and  I  am  very 
fondof slimy oousinai"  MissMw* 
joribanks  coaciaded,  after  a  little 
pause;  ^^it  is  so  unkind  to  tell  me 
that  I  don't  oare  fbr  yMc" 

Poor  Tom  groaned,  within  him- 
self as  he  listened.  He  did.  not 
know  what  to  answer  to  Lucilla^s 
aggrieved  ylat  frank  confession  of 
her  fondness.  Naturally  it  would 
have  been  much  less  displeasing  to 
Tom  to  understand  that  she  hated 
him,  and  never  desired  to'  see  him 
any  more.  But  Miss  Marjoribanks 
was  far  from  entertaining  any  such 
unchristian  sentiments.-  She  even 
began  to  forget  her  anxiety  about 
what  was  .  going  -on  up-stairs  in 
that  delightful  sense  of  power  and 
abundant  resourcea  with  which  aha 
ma  mastering  the  praaeQt  difficulty. 
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She  teflaoted  in  herself  that  thoQf^  uad  Him  Muioribanke,  "eqMoh 

it  was  excessively  annoying  to  be  ally  when  you  jknow  I  hare  leally 

thae  oconpied  at  snch  a  moment,  something  of  importance  to  do. 

still  it  was  nearly  as  important  to  Ton  can  come  np-stairs  with  me  if 

make  an  end  of  Tom  as  to  see  that  yon  like.   Of  conrae  we  all  Iotc 

the  piofenrea  were  hnng  rightly ;  for,  each  otheh    What  is  the  good  of 

to  be  sore,  it  was  always  easy  to  being  relations  otherwise  said 

retnrn  to  the  latter  subject;   Ao-  Loeilla,  calmly;  *^it  is  saehanata* 

eordlngly,  she  drew  her  dbair  a  little  ral  thing,  you  know.  I  euppose  it  is 

nearer  to  the  window,  and' regarded  because  you  are  going  away  that 

Torn  with'  a  calm  gaze  of  bene-  yon  are  so  affectionate- to-day.  It 

▼olent  interest,  which  was  in  ^er*  is  very  nice  of  yon,  I  am  sure;  bnt^ 

feet  accordance  with  the  sentiments  Tom,  I  feel  quite  certain  you  hare 

she  had  Just  expressed ; .  a  look  in  not  packed   your   things,"  Miaa 

which  a  little  gentle  reproach  was  Maijoribanks  added,  in  an  admoni* 

mingled.      I  have  iJways  been  likd  tory  tone.    *^  Oome  along  with  mm 

a  sister  to  you,"  said  Luoilla ;    how  up-^tairs." 

can  you  be  so  unkind  as  to  say  I  And  by  this  time  Luoilla*s  curio* 


As  for  the  unhappy  Tom,  he  got  upper  hand.  If  she  only  could  have 

up,  as  was  natural,  and  took  a  little  escaped,  it  would  have  been  impoa- 

walk  in  front  of  the  table,  as  a  sible  for  her  cousin  to  have  renew- 

young  man  in  trouble  is  apt  to  do.  ed  the  conversation ;  and  luckily 

Tou  ksLOtw  very  well  that  is  not  he  was  to  leave  Carlingford  the 

what  I  mean,  Luoilla,"  he  said,  dis-  same  evening ;  but  then  a  man  ia 

ooos<dately.   ^^It  is  you  who  are  always  an  inconsequent  oreaturei 

unkind.   I  don't  know  why  it  is  and  not  to  be  calculated  on.  This 

that  ladies  aie  so  cruel ;  I  am  not  time,  instead  of  obeying  as  usual, 

such  a  snob  as  to  persecute  sny-  Tom — having,  as  Hiss  Haijoribanks 

body.    B^t  what  is  the  good  of  afterwards  described  (but  only  in 

pretending  not  to  know  what  I  the  strictest  confidence),  "  worked 

mean  ?"  himself  up  to  it "  ^  set  himself 

Tom,  listen  I"  cried  Hiss  Har-  directly  in  her  way^  and  seiaed  upon 

joribanks,  rising  in  her  torn ;  "  I  both  her  hands, 
feel  sure  they  must  have  finished.        Lucille,"  cried    the  unlucky 

There  is  Hr.  Holden  going  through  fellow,     is  it  possible  that  yon 

the  garden.   And  everybody  knows  really  have  misunderstood  me  all 

that  hanging  pictures  is  just  the  this  time?  Do  you  mean  to  saj 

thing  of  all  others  that  requires  a  that  you  don't  know  t  Oh,  Lndllai 

person  of  taste.   If  they  have  spoils  listen  just  five  minutes.    It  isn^t 

ed  the  room,  it  will  be  all  your  because  I  am  your  cousin.   I  wish 

ftinlt."  to  heaven  I  was  not  your  cousin. 

Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  never  but  some  •one  you  had  never  seen 

mind  ^e  room!"  said  Tom.   ^^I  before.     I  mean  I  want  you  to 

never   thought  you  would  have  consent  to — ^to-^to-^marry  m«(  Lu- 

trifled  with  a  man,  Lnoiila.   You  cilia.    That  is  what  I  mean.  I 

know  quite  well  what  I  mean ;  you  am  called  to  the  bar^  and  I  oan 

know  it  isn't  a — a  new  thing,"  said  work  for  you,  and  mske  a  reputa- 

the  loveri  beginning  to  stammer  and  tion.  Lucilla,  listen  to  what  I  have 

get  confused.      You  know  that  is  got  to  say." 

what  I  have  been  thinking  of  all     Miss  Haijoribanks  left  her  hands 

along,  as  soon  as  ever  I    had  in  his  with  a  calmness  which  froaa 

anytfadng  to  live  on.   I  love  you,  poor  Tom^s  heart  in  his  breast. 

Luoilla;'  you  know  I  love  youl  She  did  not  even  take  the  trouble 

how.  can.  yon  trifie  with  me  so?"  to  draw  them  aw^k*    ^^Have  yon 

.  **It  .i»  yon  who  are  trifling,"  gon6  out  of  your  sensea,  Tom  T  ahe 


don*t  care?" 
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uked,  in  her  sendble  #ay;  ftad  be  yezed,"  said  Mite  Maijonbatikif. 
Bhe  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  face  of  in  her  motherly  way.  would 
the  poor  young  fellow  who  was  in  not  speak  so  if  I  was  not  your 
loTe,  with  an  inquiring  look,  as  if  best  friend,  Tom.'  As  for  marry* 
she  felt  A  little  anxious  about  himi  ing  me,  you  know  it  is  ridiculous* 
^^If  you  have  any  feeling  as  if  I  have  not  the  least  intention 
t&vw  was  coming  on,"  said  Lneilla,  of  marrying  anybody.  If  I  had 
think  you  should  go  up-stairs  thought  of  that,  1  need  never  haye 
and  lie  down  a  little  till  papa  come  home  at  all  As  for  your 
comes  in.   I  heard  there  had  been  going  to  the  bed,  I  am  not  afraid 


I  hope  it  is  not  the  assizes  that  have  on  with  such  a  ridiculous  idea,  I 
been  too  much  for  you."  When  Miss  should  never  forgive  myself.  It 
Ifiaijoribiinks  said  this,  she  herself  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  go  into 
took  fast  hold  of  Tom's  hands  with  a  lunatic  asylum  at  once.  It  is 
a  motherly  grasp  to  feel  if  they  very  lucky  for  you  that  you  said 
were  hot,  and  looked  into  his  ^es  this  to  md,*'  Luoilla  went  on,  and 
with  a  certain  serious  inspection,  not  to  one  of  the  girls  that  think 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  it  great  fun  to  be  married.  And 
poor  fellow  1  was  enough  to  drive  if  1  were  you,  Tom,  I  would  go 
him  out  of  the  little  rationality  be  and  pack  my  things.  You  know 
had  kit  j^ou  are  always  too  late;  and  don't 
Tbmwas  so  far  carried  away  by  jump  on  your  portmanteau  and 
fab  frenzy  that  he  gave  her  a  little  make  such  a  dreadfril  noise  if  it 
shake  in  his  impatience.  **Yott  won't  shut,  but  ring  the  bell  for 
ure  trying  to  drive  me  mad,  La-  THomas.  You  know  we  are  to 
cilia  1 "  cried  the  young  man.  I  dine  at  half-past  five  to-day,  to  give 
have  got  no  fever.  It  is  only  you  you  time  for  the  train." 
who  are  driving  me  out  of  my  These  were  the  last  words  Tom 
senses.  This  time  you  must  hear  Maijoribanks  heard  as  Ludlla  left 
me.  I  will  not  let  you  go  till  you  the  room.  6he  ran  up  to  the  draw- 
have  given-  me  an  answer.  I  am  ing-room  without  losing  a  minute, 
oaUed  to  the  bar,  and  I  have  begun  and  burst  in  upon  the  vacant  place 
my  Career,"  said  Tom,  making  a  where  Mr.  Holden  had  stood  so  long 
pause  for  breath.  "I  knew  you  waiting  for  her.  To  be  sure,  Miss 
would  have  hiughed  at  me  when  I  Maijoribanks's  forebocUngs  were 
was  depending  on  my  mother;  but  so  far  fulfilled  that  the  St  Cecilia, 
BOW  all  that  is  over,  Ludlla.  I  which  she  meant  to  have  over  the 
have  loved  you.  as  long  as  I  can  piano,  was  hung  quite  in  the  other 
reniember;  and  I  always  thought —  comer  of  the  room,  by  reason  of 
that  you-*-cared  for  me  a  little.   If  being  just  the  same  size  as  another 

fou  will  have  me,  there  is  nothing  picture  at  the  opposite  angle,  which 

could  not  do,"  said  Tom,  who  the  workmen,  sternly  symmetrical, 

tfaorou^ly  believed  what  he  was  thought  it  necessary  to  match." 

saying;  ''and  if  you  will  not  have  But,  after  all,  that  was  a  trifling 

me,  I  wiH  not  answer  for  the  conse-  defect   She  stood  in  the  middle 

quenoes.   If  I  go  off  to  India,  or  if  of  the  room,  and  surveyed  the  walla, 


Total,"  said  Lueiila,  solemnly,  kept  beating  very  steadily  in  her 

and  this  time  she  drew  away  her  bosom.    On   the  whole^  perhaps, 

hands,  *Mf  you  ever  want  to  get  she  was  not  sorry  to  have  had  it 

married,  I   think   the  very  best  out  with  Tom.    So  far  as  he  was 

thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  to  IndiSb  personally   concerned,   Miss  Mar- 

Aa  Ibr  marrying  just  now  at  your  joribanks,    being    a  physician's 

age,  you  know  ycfa  might  as  weH  daughter,  had  great  faith  in  the 

Jnmp  into  the  sea.   You  need  not  ew  nhBdiomiriXf  and  waa  not  afraid 


some  cases  down  about  the  canaL 
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fbr  her  cdoifo^s  he&lth  or  hh  manl^ 
Im  a  less  experienced  womaa  nkight 
faaye  been.  If  she  was  angry  with 
anybody,  it  was  with  herse^  wh* 
luid  not  taken  sufficioDt-  precaiitionB 
to  aroid  the  expUnation.  .^'But, 
after  all,  eTerything  la  for  the  best,*? 
Lttdlla  said  to  beraelf,  with  that 
beautiful  confidence  wh^eh  is  com* 
mon  to  people  who  haye  tiiinga 
their  own  way;  and  she  dcTOted 
her  mind  to  the  St  Cecilia,  and 
paid  no  more  attention  to  Tom« 
It  was  not  .  till  more  than  an  hour 
after  that  %  succession  of  dreadful 
thumps  were  not  only  heanl  but 
felt  throughout  the  housa   It  was 


Tom,  •  but"  he  mm  not'  dxnni  an j 
harm  to  himselfl  Em  wa&  not 
Uowmg  out  his  fandns  or  knocking 
his  head  against  the  walk  He  was 
only  jomping  on  his  portmanteau, 
notwithstanding  tiiat  Lucilla  bad 
warned  him  against  sacfa*  a  proceed- 
ing—  and  in  his  state  of  nond  the 
jumps  were  natusally  more  frantae 
than  usuaL  When  Ludlla  heard 
it,  she  rang  the  bellf  and  told 
Thomas  to  go  and  help  Mr.  Tom 
with  his  packing ;  from  which  it 
will  bs  seen  that  ITiss  IfiujonbaDkn 
bore  no  grudge  against  her  ooufiiii^ 
but  was  disposed  to  send  him  fortk 
in  friehddnp  and  peace.  - 


CHAPTBB  X. 


It  was  neariy  six  weeks  after  this 
when :  idl  Miss  Marjoribanks's  ar: 
rangements  were  completed,  and 
she  was  able  with  satisfaction  to 
herself  to  begin  her  campaign*  '  It 
was  just  before  Ghristmasy  at  the 
time  aboTe  all  others  when  society 
has  need  of  a  ruling  spirit  For 
example,  Mrs.  Chile^^  expected  the 
OolonePs  niecc^  Mary  Chilcy,  who 
had  been  married  about  six  months 
before,  and  who  was  not  fohd  of 
her  husband's  friends,  and  st  the 
same  time  bad  no  home  of  her  own 
to  go  tOf  being  an  orphan.  1%e  Oolr 
onel  had  invited  the  young  couple 
by  way  of  doing  a  kind  thing,  but  he 
gnmibled  »  little  at  the  necessityi 
and  had  nerer  liked  the  fellow,  he 
Baid--«nd  then  wliat  were,  two  old 
people  to  do  to  amuse  themf  Then 
Mrs.  Centum  hid  her  two  eldest  boys 
home  from  school,  and  was  driven 
out  of  her  senses  by  fhm  noae  and 
the  rackety  as  she  confided  to  her 
visitors.  *^It  is  dl  very  well  -to 
make  pretty  pictures  about  Christ- 
inas," said  the  exasperated  mother^ 
^'but  I,  should  like  to  know  how 
One  can  cq^oy  anything  with  sueh 
m  commotion  goin^  .on.  I  get  up 
every  morning  witht  a  headadie^ 
I  assure  you ;  and  then  Mr.  Oentnm 
expeets  me  to  be  chserAil  when  he 
oomes  in  (to-  dfaMser;  Mn  aare  w 


unreasonable.  I  should  J&to'  to 
know  whkt  would  do  if  they 
had  what  we.  have  to  go  thcough: 
to  look  after  all  the  servaiits^and 
tiiey  are  always  out  of  their  Benses 
at  Chri8tmafl--«nd  to  see  that  the 
children  don't  ha.ve  too  much  pud- 
ding, and  to  siipport  sQ  the  noisa 
The  holidays  are  the  hardest  work 
a  :poor  womin  can  i  have,?'  ehe 
concluded,  with  at  sigh;  and  wiica 
it  is  taken  Snto  cotnideration  that 
this  particular  Christmas  was  a  wet 
Christmasy  trHhout  «iy  frost  or 
pQSsibUity  of  amusement  out  iMT 
doors,  English  matrons*  in  general 
will  not  refoBO  their  sympathy  te 
Mrs.  Cwtum.  Mis.  Wpodbnm- pep- 
haps  was  eqnally  to  be  pitied  in  a 
difierent  way.  she  had  to  reo«ne 
seviiral  members  of  her  i  hnsband^a 
femily,  wtio'were,  fike  Miss.  Maiw 
lorrbanks,  withbot  Ariy  sense  of 
snnionr,  and  who  'Stfared,  and^d 
not  in  the  least  nnderstand  her 
whea  she  *i^taok  off^  liny  of  her 
neighbours;  not  to  iny  that  some 
of  thdm  were  Low  Chiirdhy  and 
thought  the  pradtice  .  sinfoL  Un- 
der these  oircunetanoes  it  wiQ  b6 
readily  beliened  tbtt  thi  ooae^ 
inenoement  of*  LucillVs  eperstaons 
-was  looked  upon  with  great  inter- 
est in  Calflingfoid.  It  was  so  op|Mr- 
tune.  that  society  forgot  it»  ifsoal 


im(.]                 jtfW  Jtarfor^U-^Part  ill.  in 

rostlBcte  of  critfdsm,  and  ibrgave  'there  was  anj,  and  to  the  photoh 
Miss  Majoribanks  for  bemg  more  eraphers,  who  were  perhaps  more 
enlightened  and  enterprising  than  dangerous.  "I  think  it  is  blue, 
her  neighbours;  and  then  most  for  iny  part,"  said  Miss  Brown, 
people  were  Tery  anxious  to  see  the  who  had  got  into  the  habit  of 
^wing-room,  now  it  had  been  re-  rising  early  in  hopes  of  finding  the 
stored.  This  was  a  pririlege,  how^  Doctor's  household  off  its  gua^d. 
ever,  not  accorded  to  the  crowd.  '*LucilIa  was  always  a  great  one 
Mrs.  Ghiley  had  seen  it.  under  a  fbr  blue>  she  thinks  it  i?  becoming 
TOW  of  secresy,  and  Mr.  Gaveiidish  to. her  complexion^*'  which,  indeed, 
owned  to  having  made  a  run  up-  as  the  readers  of  this  history  arp 
stairs  one  evening  after  one  of  Dr.  aware,  was  a  matter  of  fkct  As  for 
Majoribanks'^B  little  dinners,  when  Miss  Maijoribapks,  she  did  her 
the  other  eomiM  were  in  the  best  to  keep  up  this  agreeable 
library,  where  Lucilla  had  erect-  mystery.  "  For  my  part,  I  am 
ed  her  temporary  throne.'  But  fond  of  neutral  tints,"  she  herself 
this  clandestine  inspection  met  said,  when  she  was  questioned  on 
with  the  fkrlure  it  deserved,  for  th^  subject  ;  "  anybody  who  knows 
there  wad  no  light  in  the  room  me  can  easily  guess  my  taste.  I 
except  the  moonHght,  which  made  should  have  been  bom  a  Quakef, 
three  white  blotdies  On  the  carpet  you  know,  I  do  so  like  the  drabs 
where  the  windows  were,  burying  and  greys,  and  all  those  soft  colors 
everything  else  in  ithe  profoundest  You  can  have  as  much  red  and 
darkness;  and  the  spy  knocked  his  green  as  you  like  abroad,  where 
foot  a^inst  something  which  re-  the  sun  is  strong,  but  here  it 
duced  him  to  a  sudden  and  well-  would  be  bad  style,"  said  Lu- 
toerited  agony.  As  for  Mrs.  Chiley,  cilia ;  from  which  the  most  simple- 
she  was  discretion  itseH)  and  would  minded  of  her  auditors  drew  the 
say  nothing  eren  to  her  niece.  "  I  natural  conclusion.  Thus  all  the 
mean  to  work  her  a  footstool  in  world  contemplated  with  excitfr- 
water-lilies,  my  dear,  like  the  one  I  ment  the  first  Thursday  which  was 
did  for  you  when  you  were  mar<-  to  open  this  enchanted  chamber  to 
tied,"  the  old  lady  isaid ;  and  that  their  admiring  eyes.  "Don't  ,  ex- 
was  the  only  light  she  would  throw  pect  any  regular  invitation,"  Miss 
on  the  subject  '^My  opinion  is  Maijoribanks  said.  I  hope  you 
that  it  must  be  in  crimson,"  Mrs.  will  all  come,  or  as  many  of  you  ak 
Woodbum  said,  when  she  heard  can.  Papa  has  always  some  men 
Ihis,  "  for  I  know  your  aunt's  water-  to  dinner  with  him  that  day,  you 
lilies.  When  I  see  them  growing,  I  know,  and  it  is  so  dreadfully  slow 
always  think  of  you.  It  would  be  for  me  with  a  heap  of  men.  That 
quite  like  Lucilla  Majoribanks  to  is  why  I  fixed,  on  Thursday.  I 
have  it  in  crimson — for  it  is  a  cheer-  want  you  to  oome  eveiy  week,  so 
Ail  colour,  you  know,  and  quite  it  would  be  absurd  to  send  an  in- 
different from  the  old  furniture ;  ritation ;  and  remember  it  is  not  a 
and  that  would  always  be  a  com-  party,  only  an  Evening,"  said  Lu- 
fort  to  her  dear  papa."  From  this  cilia.  shall  wear  a  white  frock 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  curiosity  of  high,  as  f  always  do.  Now  be  sure 
Carlingford  was  excited  to  a  lirely  you  coioae." 

extent   Many  people  even  went  so  "But  we  canH  all  go  In  high 

&ras  to  give  the  Browns  a  sitting  white  frocks,"  said  Mrs.  Chiley'a 

In  their  glass-house,  with  the  hope  niece,  Mary,  who,  if  her  ttoimeau 

af  having  a  peep  at.  the  colour  of  had  been  subtracted  from  the  jovs 

the  hangings  at  least   But  Mis^  of  marriage,  would  not,  poor  soul! 

Majoribanks   was   too   sensible  a  have  f>und  very  much  leit  This 

woman  to  leave  her  virgin  drawing^  intimation   dismilyed  the  bride  a 

room  exposed  to  the  suki  when  little;  for,  to  1>e  sure,  she  had  da- 
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dded  which  dress  she  was  to  wear 

before  Lucllla  spoke. 

**But,  zny  aear,  you  are  mar- 
ried/' said  Miss  Marjoribanks ;  "  that 
makes  it  quite  different;  come  in 
that  pretty  pink  that  is  so  becom- 
ing. I  don't  want  to  have  any 
dowdies,  for  my  part;  and  don.t 
forget  that  I  shall  expect  you  all  at 
sine  o'clock." 

When  she  had  said  this,  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks proceeded  on  her  way, 
sowing  invitations  and  gratification 
round  her.  She  asked  the  youngest 
Miss  Brown  to  bring  her  music,  in 
recognition  of  her  ancient  claims  as 
the  songstress  of  society  in  Car- 
lingford;  for  Lucilla  had  all  that 
regard  for  constituted  rights  which 
is  so  necessary  to  a  revolutionary 
of  the  highest  class.  She  had  no 
desire  to  shock  anybody's  nreju- 
dices  or  wound  anybody's,  feelings. 
"And  she  has  a  nice  little  voice," 
Lucilla  said  to  herself^  with  the 
most  friendly  and  tolerant  feelings. 
Thus  Miss  Marjoribanks  prepared 
to  establish  her  kingdom  with  a 
benevolence  which  was  almost  Uto- 
pian, not  upon  the  ruins  of  other 
thrones,  h\i%  with  the  goodwill  and 
codperation  of  the  lesser  powers, 
who  were,  to  be  sure,  too  feeble  to 
resist  her  advance,  but  whose  rights 
she  was  quite  ready  to,  recognise, 
and  even  to  promote,  in  her  own 
way. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  necessary 
here  to  indicate  a  certain  vague 
and  not  disagreeable  danger,  which 
appeared  to  some  experienced  per- 
sons to  shadow  Lucilla's  conquer- 
ing way.  Mr.  Cavendish,  who  was 
a  young  man  of  refinement,  not  to 
say  that  he  had  a  very  nice  pro- 
perty, had  begun  to  pay  attention 
to  Miss  Marjoribanks  in  what  Mrs. 
Chiley  thought  quite  a  marked 
way.  To  be  sure,  he  could  not  pre- 
tend to  the  honour  of  taking  her 
in  to  dinner,  which  was  not  his 
place,  being  a  young  man;  but  he 
did  what  was  next  best,  and  man- 
OBuvred  to  get  the  place  on  her  left 
hand,  which,  in  a  party  composed 
chiefly  of  men,  was  not  difiBcult  to 


manage.  For,  to  tell  the  truth, 
most  of  the  gentlemen  present  were 
at  that  special  moment  more  in- 
terested in  the  dinner  than  in 
Lucilla.  And  after,  dinner  it  was 
Mr.  Cavendish  who  was  the  first  to 
leave  the  room;  and  to  hear  the 
two  talking  about  all  the  places 
they  had  been  to,  and  all  the  people 
they  had  met,  was  as  good  as  a 
play,  Mrs.  Chiley  said.  Mr.  Caveo- 
dish  confided  to  Lucilla  his  opin- 
ions upon  things  in  general,  and 
accepted  the  reproofs  which  she 
admmistered  (for  Miss  Marjoribanks 
was  quite  unquestionable  in  her 
orthodoxy,  and  thought  it  a  duty, 
as  she  said,  always  to  speak  with 
respect  of  religion)  when  his  senti- 
ments were  too  speculative,  and 
said,  How  charming  is  divine  phi- 
losophy I"  so  as,  for  the  moment,  to 
dame  Lucilla  herself,  who  thought 
it  a  very  pretty  compliment  He 
came  to  her  assistance  when  she 
made  tea,  and  generally  fulfilled  all 
the  duties  which  are  expected  of  a 
man  who  is  paying  attention  to  a 
young  lady.  Old  Mrs.  Chiley  watch- 
ed the  nascent  regard  with  her  kind 
old  grandmotherly  eyes.  She  cal- 
culated over  in  her  own  mind  the 
details  of  his  possessions,  so  iar  as 
the  public  was  aware  of  them,  and 
found  them  on  the  whole  satisfao' 
tory.  He  had  a  nice  property,  and 
then  he  was  a  very  nice,  indeed  an 
unexceptionable  young  man;  and 
to  add  to  this,  it  had  been  agreed  be- 
tween Colonel  Chiley  and  Mr.  Ceor 
tum,  and  several  other  of  the  leading 
people  in  Carlingford,  that  he  was 
the  most  likely  man  to  represent 
the  borough,  when  old  Mr.  Chiltem, 
who  was  always  threatening  to  re> 
tire,  fulfilled  his  promise.  Mr.  Cav- 
endish had  a  very  handsome  house  a 
little  out  of  Carlingford,  where  a 
lady  would  be  next  thing  to  a  county 
4ady — indeed,  quite  a  county  lady, 
if  her  husband  was  the  member  for 
Carlingford.  All  these  thoughts 
passed  through  Mrs.  Chiley's  mind, 
and,  as  was  natural,  in  the  precious 
moments  after  dinner,  were  suggest- 
ed in  occasional  woxds  of  meaning 
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io  the  understanding  ear  of  Hiss 
Haijorihanks.  ^^My  dear  Lucilla^ 
it  is  just  the  position  that  would 
suit  you — with  your  talents  the 
old  lady  said;  and  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  did  not  say  No.  To  he  sure, 
she  had  not  at  the  present  moment 
the  least  inclination  to  get  married, 
as  she  truly  said ;  it  would,  indeed, 
to  tell  the  truth,  disturb  her  plans 
considerably  ;  but  still,  if  such  waf 
the  intention  of  Providence,  and 
if  it  was  to  the  Member  for  Car- 
lingford,  Lucilla  felt  that  it  was 
stall  credible  that  everything  might 
be  for  the  best  *^  But  it  is  a  great 
deal  too  soon  to  think  of  anything 
of  that  sort|"  Miss  Maijoribanks 
would  reply.  '*If  I  had  thought 
of  that,  I  need  never  have  come 
home  at  all,  and  especially  when 
papa  has  been  so  good  about  every- 
thing/' Yet  for  all  that  she  was 
not  ungracious  to  Mr.  Cavendish 
when  he  came  in  first  as  usual.  To 
marry  a  man  in  his  position  would 
not,  after  all,  be  deranging  her  plans 
to  any  serious  extent  Indeed,  it 
would,  if  his  hopes  were  realised, 
constitute  Lucilla  a  kind  of  queen 
in  Garlingford,  and  she  could  not 
but  feel  that,  under  these  circum* 
stances,  it  might  be  a  kind  of  duty 
to  reconsider  her  resolution.  And 
thus  the  time  passed  while  the  draw- 
ing-room was  undergoing  renova- 
tion. Mr.  Cavendish  had  been  much 
tantalised,  as  he  said,  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  piano,  which  prevented 
them  from  having  any  music,  and 
Ludlla  had  even  been  tempted  into 
a  few  snatches  of  song,  which,  to 
tell  the  truth,  some  of  the  gentle- 
men present,  esp^ially  the  Doctor 
himself  and  Colonel  Chiley,  being 
old  -  fashioned,  preferred  without 
the  accompaniment  And  thus  it 
was,  under  the  most  brilliant  aus- 
pices, and  with  the  full  confidence 
of  all  her  future  constituency,  that 
Miss  Marjoribanks  superintended 
the  arrangement  of  the  drawing- 
room  on  that  momentous  Thurs- 
day, which  was  to  be  the  real 
beginning  of  her  great  work  in 
Garlingford.  . 


"  My  d«HV  J^^  your* 
self  entirely  in  my  hands,*'  Lucilla 
said  to  Barbara  Lake  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  eventful  day.  "Don't 
get  impatient  I  daresay  you 
don't  know  many  people,  and  it 
may  be  a  little  slow  for  you  «fc 
first;  but  everybody  has  to  put. up 
with  that,  you  know,  for  a  begin*- 
ning.  And,  by  the  by,  what  are 
you  going  to  wear  f  " 

*'I  have  not  thought  about  it," 
said  Barbara,  who  had  the  painful 
pride  of  poverty,  aggravated,  much 
by  a  sense  that  the  cOmforts  of 
other  people  were  an  injury,  to  hen 
Poor  soul  1  she  had  been  thinking 
of  little  else  for  at  least  a  week  past; 
and  then  she  bad  not  very  much 
choice  in  .her  wardrobe ;  but  her 
temperament  was  one  which  re> 
jected  sympathy,  Ukd  she  thought 
it  would  look  best  to  pretend  to  be 
indifferent  At  the  same  time,  she 
said  this  with  a  dull  colour  on  her 
cheeks,  the  colour  of  irritation  ;  and 
she  could  not  help  asking  herself 
why  Locilla^  who  was  not  so  hand- 
some as  she  was,  had  the  power  to 
array  herself  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
whife  she,  Barbara,  had  nothing  but 
a  white  frock.  There  are  differences 
even  in  white  frocks,  though  the 
masculine  mind  may  be  unaware 
of  them.  Barbara's  muslin  had 
been  washed  six  times,  and  had  s 
very  different  air  from  the  vestal 
robes  of  her  patroness.  To  be 
sure,  Lucilla  was  not  taken  in,  in 
the  least,  by  her  companion's  look 
of  indifference,  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  would  have  been  delighted 
to  bestow  a  pretty  dress  upon  Bar- 
bara^ if  that  had  been  a  possible 
thing  to  do.  ' 

"  There  will  be  no  dress,"  said 
Miss  Maijoribanks,  with  solemnity. 
"I  have  insisted  upon  that.  You 
know  it  is  not  a  party,  it  is  only  an 
Evening.  A  white  frock,  high^ 
that  is  all  I  mean  to  wear ;  and 
mind  you  don't  lose  patience.  I 
shall  keep  my  eye  on  you ;  and 
ader  the  first,  I  feel  sure  you  will 
enjoy  yourself.  Good-bye  for  the 
present"   Misa  Maijoribanks  went 
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away  to  parsoe  hef  preparations,  "as  Ibr  me,  tboug^h  iiobo(]^  can 
and  Barbara  proceeded  to  get  out  Wame  me  if  anything  goes  wrong, 
her  dress  and  exaimtoe  it  It  was  I  could  enior  nothing  for  thinking 
as  importairtt  to  her  as  all  the  com^  of  it.  And  I  must  say  I  was  dis- 
plicated  paraphernalia  of  the  even*  appointed  with  the-  dinner,"  she 
ing's  arrangements  were  to  Ludlla.  added,  with  a  certain,  air  of  satis- 
To  be  sar^,  there  were  greater  in<>  faction,  in  Mrs.  .Woodbum'8  ear.  It 
terests  involTed  in  the  case  of  the  was  when  they  were  going  iip- 
leader  ;  but  then  Barbara  wa»  the  stairs,  and  Luctila  was  behind  with 
soldier  of  fiortune  who  had  to  opeii  Mrs.  Ohfley.  The  fuss  the  men 
the  oyster  with  her  sword,  and  have*  always  made  about  these  din- 
she  was  feeling  the  '  point  of  it  hersl  and  except  fbr  a  few  made 
metaphorically  while  -  she  pulled  dishes  that  were  really  nothing,  you 
out  the  breadths  of  her  whitA  know,  I  oanH  say  /  saW  anything 
dress,  an<f  tried  to  think  that  they  particular  in  it  But  as  for  Lncilla. 
would  not  look  limp  at  night ;  and  I  can't  think  she  has  any  feeling, 
what  her  sentiments  lost  In  breadth,  «aid  tlie  banker^s  wife, 
as  compared  with  Luoilla's,  they  '*0h,  my  dear,  it  is  because  you 
gained  in  intensity,  for — for  any-  donH  understand,''  said  Mrs.  Woodr 
thing  she  could  tell-^her  life  might  bum.  **She{s  kept  up,  you  know, 
change  colour  by  tneans  of  this  hy  a  sense  of  duty.  It  is  all  be- 
fbursday  fiventeg  ;  and  such,  in^  cause  she  hasf  set  her  heart  on  being 
deed,  was  her  hope.  Barbara  pre*  a  comfort  to  her  dear  papa  I 
pared  for  her  first  appearance  in  Such,  it  is  ti^  were  the  corn- 
Grange  Laiie,  with  a  mihd  wound  inents  that  were  made  upon  the 
Up  to  any  degree  of  daring.  It  did  public-spirited  yoving  woman  who 
not  occur  to  her  that  «he  re«|uh^d  was  doing  so  much  for  Oariingford 
to  keep  failh  with  Mjm  Mar^ori-  but  then  LueSlfai  onlr  shared  the 
banks  in  anything  except  the  duet  Ikte  of  all  the  great  benefactors  of 
For  other  mattera  Barbara  was  the  world.  An  hour  lat^  the  glories 
quite  unscnpulous,  fer  at  at  the  hot-  of  *  the  furniture  were  veiled  and 
torn  she  oouM  not  but  feel  that  any  hidden  in  a  radiant  flood  of  societ]^, 
one  who  wtfs  kind  to  her  Was  taking  embracing  all  that  was  most  fiiir 
an  unwarrantsA>le  liberty.  What  and  all  that  was  most  distinguished 
right  had  Luoilla  Marjoribanks  to  in  Oariingford.  No  doubt  this  was 
be  kind  to  her?  aS  if  she  waa  not  a  world  of  heterogeneous  elements: 
as  good  as  Lucilla  any  day!  and  but  then  if  there  had  not  been  di^ 
though  it  might  bo  Worth  her  whil6  Acuities  where  would  have  been  the 
to  take  advantage  of  it  fbr  the  use  of  Miss  Maijoribanks's  genius! 
moment,  it  was  still  an  jnsult,  in  its  Mr.  Bury  and  his  sister,  who  had 
way,  to  be  avenged  if  an  opportu-  been  unconsciously "molliOed  by  the 


-  the  evening  came,  M  evenings  down-dtairs,  found  some  stray  lambs 

do  come  ^uite  Indifibrently  whether  hi  the  assembly  who  were  in  need 

people  are  glad  or  sorry ;  and  it  was  bf  them,  and  thus  had  the  double 

with  a  calmness  which  the  other  satisfaction  of  combining  pleasure 

ladies  regarded'  as  next  to  miracul-  with  duty  ;  and  though  there  were 

0U91,  that  '  Misa  Marjoribanks  took  several  people  in  the  room  whose 

Golonel  Chiley^s  bnn  to  go  to  the  lives  were  a  burden  to  them  in  con- 

dining>>room»  •  We  sa/  the  other  sequence  of  Mrs,  Woodburn's  re- 

ladiea^  fbr  on  this  great  oocasion  markable  gift, .  even  they  found  it 

Mrs.  Centum  and  Mrs.  Woodburn  impossible  not  to  be  amused  by  an 

Were  both  ataong  the  dinner-guests,  occasional  representation  of  an  ab* 

^^  To  see  her  eat  lier  dinner  as  if  sent  individual,  or  by  the  dashing 

she  had  nothing  oii  her  ihind  I  *'  sketch  of  Lucilla,  whtdi  she  gare 

lira.  Centum  aaid  in  itmazement  :  at  intervals  in  her  comer,  amid  tfa^ 


w ere  balf  a$lmiBed  of .  tben(-  like  a  goo4  man,  maJce  tdoa- 
felves.  *^Bhe  iaD«v«r  ilHetnpered,  agreeaUe^  Tlim  are  00  Sew 
you  kBOV^"  Ike  persiDDB  who  felt  men,  jwx  kneiw,  who  oan  flirt  (ia 
themsdyea  threatened  in  their  tvrn  Qarliflgford.  I  have  ^^aya  reokh 
said  to  eaoh  other  with  a  oertaiH  ODed  yoajaa  .«iQk.a  T^alaahle 
piteous  realgnatAoa ;  and  oddly  aatiatantb  It.ia  alMyaan^  an  adr 
enough  it  .  was  . in  general  the  knait  vaatage  to  .hare  a  man  ,who  flirt%!' 
hidgDifiQant  people  abont  who  were  md  StiaB  -MaiioribaofcB.  Thia  .waft 
afraid  of  ilfo.  -Woodhnra.  It  is  a  aentimanb  perhaps  too  large  aai 
aeedleBs  to  say  that  anch  a  dread  enfightened,  in  the  truest  aeaae  ef 
never  entered  the  aerene  intelM^  the  woid,  to  .nieet»  aa  it  eoght  to 
genee  of  Hiss  Hsjjonhanka,  who  imve  done,  ,with  tbd  .applfMise  of 
believed  in:  herself  with  >a.reaaon«-  Imt  andienee.  Most 'of  the;  pan- 
able  and  steady  >!faith»  As  for  old  sons  t  immediately  enironhding.  her 
Mrs.  Qhileyf  who  >ad  so  many  fimny  thoaght,  indeed,  that'  it  was  a  inece 
Httle  ways,  and  Whom  the  miarie  im  -  mot  .to  whioh  Lneilla  had 
eiecnted  to  perlectionr  she  alao  ^tteranoe,/ and  laughed'  a** 
was  qqtte  cakn  on  Use  sohjedt  oordingly;  but  it  ia  needlm  to  ^ex- 
'^Yon  know  there  is  nothilig  to  phdn  that  these  were;  peraoBannahle 
take  off  in  tae^''  the  old  iady  would  to  nnderstaad  her  genius^  AH  tbdi 
flay ;  ''I  always  was  a  simple. body :  idme  she  wasi keeping'  her :eQrea npea 
and  then  l  am  iold  enoai^h- to- he  afignrehntheoomer  of  Asofa,.  whioh 
all  your  grandnko^ers,  my  dear looked  as  if  it  was  gloed  tkere^ 
vbiob  was  a  saying  eaioiilated,  as  and  kept  staring  .defiakoe  at  th^ 
llisB  Marjorihanks  <  jastly  obserred^  world  in  ^general  from:  under  hlaek 
to  melt  a  heart  of  stone.  Then  and  level  hrowa.  LnoiUa^  it  is  tme, 
the  Miss  Br«>wns  had  brought  their  had  introdnoed  Barbara  Lake  in 
photographs,  in  whidi  most  people  4he  most  flattering  way  to  Jfra. 
in  Grange  Lane  Were  oarioetored  iOhiley,  and  to  some  of  the  yonng 
hideonsly,  but  .with  snoh  a  cbacmi-  ladies  ptissant ;  but  then,  she  was 
ing  equality  that  the.BSOst  e(oiff<eant  ai  stranger^  and  an  intruder  inta 
forgave  the  wrottgalo  himself  ia  those,  regions  of  the  blest,  and  sh* 
laughing  at  his  neighbours.  Miss  oonld  not  help  rfeelisg  so.  If  bar 
Brown  had  bvought  bermusiotoo^  preset  octaipaaions  had  not  irhisf 
and  sang  het  ^eble  little  strain  pared  amottg  .  tbemaeivea,  ^Mias 
to  t^e  applause  of  her  immediate  Lake.!  .  What  Mise-.  Lake  f  .^ood 
neighbours,  and  to  the  delight  of  gracious!  liakethedrawing-master^a 
those  who  ,were>  at  a  distanoe,  and  daiughter  I"  she  herself  would  stili 
who  eonld  talk  louder  and'  flirt  have  reminded  herself' of  her  hninbla 
more  openly  under  cover  of  the  paternity.  Bairbara  sat  as  if  aha 
music ;  and  there  Were  other  yoong  eould  not  move  firom  libat  oomer^ 
ladies  who  had  also  come  prepared  Iboking  oQt  upon  everybody  w'A 
with  a  little  r^U  of  songs,  or  aoared  eyes,  wthioh  espresaed  no^ 
'^pieoes.*'  Laeilla,  with  her  fingef  thing  but  deflancey  aiid  in  her  own 
as  it  were  npdn  the  pulse  of  tiie  mind  making  tlie  reflections  of 
oompany,  let.  them  dl  tohibit  their  hitter  poverty  spon*  the  airy,  pretty 
powers  with  that  enlightened,  im^  figures  round  bee,  in  all  the.  vbHsk 
partiality-  whieh  We  ha've  already  tions  of  that  eostnme  whioh  Miss 
remarked  in  h«{r.  When  Mr.Gaven*  Maijmrihanka  had  annonnoed  aathti 
dish  oatne  to  her  in  hia  lagratiatH  standard  of  .dtess  for  the  eiveningi 
ing  way,  aiid  asked  heir  how'  she  Barbara- s^iniislin^  six  times  washed^ 
oould  possibly  let  idl  the  sparrows  was  not  more:' different  from  the 
obirp  like  thkt  when  the  nightin-  spotlesalightoesbof  all  thedraperiea 
gale  was  preseBt,.  Miss  Maijori^  ronnd  her,  >tiiaiL- was  her  nr  of 
banks  proTediherailf  proof  to  tl|e  tof^  aad  a*  the  same  tiBi04)f..dA4 


finoe,  from  the  gaj  bsbble  and  pkttr 
Bant  looks  of  the  group  which,  hj 
%  chance  corabiaation,  ahe  aeemed 
to  form  part  of.  8he  began  to  eay 
to  heraelf  that  ahe  had  mnch  bet- 
ter go  awi^,  and  that  there  never 
conld  be  anything  in  common  b»> 
tween  thoee  friTolona  creatares  and 
her,  who  was  a  poor  man's  daughter; 
and  she  began  to  g&t  dreadfnlly 
exasperated  with  Lndlla,  who  had 
begailed  her  into  this  scene  to 
make  game  of  her,  as  poor  Barbara 
said ;  though  so  far  from  making 
game  of* her,  nobody  took  much 
Botiee,  after  the  first  nnsnccessfnl 
attempt  at  conversation,  of  the  nn- 
fortunate  yonng  woman.  It  was 
when  she  was  in  this  unhappy  hn" 
monr  that  her  eye  fell  upon  Mr. 
OaVQndish,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
making  the  appeal  to  Lucilla  which 
we  have  already  recorded.  Bar* 
bara  had  never  as  yet  had  a  lover, 
but  riie  had  read  an  unlimited 
number  of  novels,  which  came  to 
nearly  the  same  thing,  and  she  saw 
at  a  glance  that  this  was  somebody 
who  resembled  the  indispensable 
hero.  She  looked  at  him  with  k 
certain  fierce  interest,  and  remem- 
bered at  that  instant  how  often  in 
books  it  is  the  humble  heroine,  be- 
hind backs,  whom  all  the  young 
ladies  snub,  who  wins  the  hero  at 
the  last  And  then  Miss  Maijori- 
banks,  though  she  sent  him  away', 
smiled  bwiignautly  upon  him.  The 
oolour  flushed  to  Barbara^s  cheeks, 
and  her  eyes,  which  had  grown  dull 
and  fixed  between  fright  and  spite, 
took  sudden  expression  under  her 
straight  brows.  An  intention,  which 
was  not  so  mnch  an  intention  as  an 
instinct^  suddenly  sprang  into  life 
within  her;  and  without  knowing, 
ahe  drew  a  long  breath  of  eagerness* 
and  impotence.  He  was  standing 
quite  near  by  this  time,  doing  his 
duty  according  to  Miss  Marjori- 
banks^s  orders,  and  flirting  with 
all  his  might  ;  and  Barbara  looked 
at  him  just  as  a  hungry  schoolboy 
might  be  supposed  to  look  at  a 
tempting  apple  jnst  out  of  his  reach. 
How  waa  she  to  get  at  this  aoitor 


of  LneSla'a  f  It  wonld  have  given 
her  so  pure  a  delight  to  tear  down 
the  golden  apple,  and  tread  on  it, 
and  trample  it  to  nothing ;  and  then 
it  came  into  her  head  that  it  might 
be  good  to  eat  as  well. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  lOss 
Maijoribanks,  who  was  in  six  plaees 
at  once,  suddenly  touched  Bar* 
harass  shoulder.  Oome  with  me  s 
minute ;  I  want  to  diow  yon  some- 
thing," she  said  loud  out.  Barbsra, 
on  her  side,  looked  round  with  s 
orimsoQ  countenance,  feeling  that 
her  secret  thoughts  must  be  written 
in  her  guilty  eyes.  But  then  theM 
were  eyes  which  oonld  be  utterly 
destitute  of  expression  when  they 
pleased,  thongh  their  owner,  at  pre> 
sent  just  at  the  beginning  of  her 
experience,  was  not  quite  aware  of 
the  fact  She  stumbled  to  her 
feet  with  all  the  awkwardnees 
natural  to  that  form  of  shyness 
which  her  temper  and  her  tempera- 
ment united  to  produce  in  her. 
She  did  all  but  put  her  foot  through 
Mise  Brown^s  delicate  skirt,  and  she 
had  neither  the  natural  disposition 
nor  the  acquired  grace  which  can 
carry  off  one  of  those  trifling  of- 
fences against  society.  Neverthe- 
less, as  she  stood  beside  Lnoilla  at 
the  piano,  the  company  in  general 
owned  a  little  thrill  of  curiosity. 
Who  was  she  t  A  girl  with  splen- 
did black  hair,  with  brows  as  level 
as  if  they  had  been  made  with  a 
line,  with  intense  eyes  which  look- 
ed a  little  oblique  under  that 
straight  bar  of  shadow.  Her  dress 
was  limp,  but  she  was  not  such  a 
figure  as  can  be  passed  over  even 
at  an  evening  party;  and  then 
her  face  was  a  little  flushed,  and 
her  eyes  lit  up  with  excitement 
She  seemed  to  survey  everybody 
with  that  defiant  look  which  was 
chiefly  awkwardness  and  temper, 
but  which  looked  like  pride  wh^ 
she  was  standing  up  at  her  faQ 
height,  and  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, where  everybody  could  see  her. 
Most  people  concluded  she  was  an 
Italian  whom  Lucilla  had  picked 
«p  somewhere  in  her  travels.  As 


tat  lfr«  CaviMllBhf  he  stopptd  short  Bart>Mr%  f«r  her  ymi^  mho  Was  nal 

altogether  in  the  O60ii{)ation  which  oonsdoua  of  having  erer  been  ap* 

Misa  Maijoribanks  bad  allotted  to  pkuided  before,  flushed  into  splen- 

him,  and  drew  olose  to  the  piaao*  did  erisisoiv  and  shone  out  from 

He  thought  ha  had  seen  the  iaoe  unJer  her  straight  eyebrowsi  inp 

somewhere  under  a  shabby  bonnet  toxicated  into  absolute  beauty.  As 

in  some  by-street  of  Carlingfotd,  for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  she  took  it 

and  he  was  even  sufficiently  learned  more  calmly.    Lucilla  had  the  ad- 

in  female  apparel  to  observe  the  vantage  of  knowing  what  she  eonld 


This  preface  of  curiosity  had  all  surprised  when   people  found  it 

been  foreseen  by  liisa  Maijoribanks,  remarkable*     She    consented,  on 

and  she  paused  a  moment,  under  uigent  persuasionp  to  repeat  the 

pretence  of  selecting  her  music,  to  last  ^erse  of  the  duet,  but  when 

take  the  full  advantage  of  it;  for  that  was  over,  was  smilingly  ob* 

LuciUa,  like  most  persona  of  el»*  dnraie.      Almost   everybody  can 

vated  aims,  was  content  to  sacrifice  sing,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  with 

herself  to  the  Huocess  of  her  work ;  a  magnificent  depredation  of  her 

and  then  all  at  once,  before  the  own  gift.    Perhaps  MIqs  Brown  will 

Carlingford  people  knew  what  they  sang  us  something:  but  as  for  m% 

were  doing,  the  two  voices  rose^  Tou  know,  I  am  the  mistress  of  the 

bursting  up^m  the  astonished  com*  housa"   She  had  to  go  away  to 

munity  like  a  sudden  revelation,  attend  to  her  quests,  and  she  left 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  Barbara  still  cnmson  and  splendid, 

nobody  in  Carlingford,  exoept  the  triumphing  ever  her-  limp  drees  and 

members  of  Dr.  Maijoribanks*s  din*  all  her  disadvantages  by  the  plana 


sing,  much  less  her  companion)  bara*s  pride  and  her  shyness  pre* 

and  the  account  which  these  gentle-  vented  her  from  yielding  to  the 

men  had  carried  home  to  their  wives  repeated  demands  addressed  to  hev 

had  been  generally  pooh-poohed  and  by  the  admiring  audience.  She 

gut  down.  ^*M,r.  Centum  never  said  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  with  a  dia* 
stens  to  a  note  if  he  can  help  it,"  loyaltr  which  that  gentlemaa 
said  the  banker's  wife,  **and  how  thou^t  piqnant,  that  ^^Misa  Map> 
could  he  know  whether  she  had  a  joribanks  would  not  be  pleased;" 
nice  voice  or  not  ?"  which,  indeed,  and  the  future  member  £or  Car- 
was  a  powerful  argument  But  liogford  thought  he  could  net  do 
this  evening  th^  could  be  no  mis-  better  than  obey  the  injunctions  of 
take  about  it  The  words  were  the  mistress  of  the  feast  by  a  little 
arrested  on  the  very  lips  of  the  flirtation  with  the  gifted  unknown, 
talkers;  Mrs.  Woodburn  paused  To  be  sore,  Barbara  was  not  gifted 
in  the  midst  of  doin^  Lucilla,  and,  in  talk,  and  she  was  still  dieflant 
as  we  have  before  said,  Mr.  Caveni  and  contradictory;  but  then  her 
diah  broke  a  flirtation  clean  off*  at  eyes  were  biasing  with  excitement 
ita  most  interesting  moment  it  under  her  level  eveb^ows,  and  ahe 
ia  impossible  to  record  what  they  was  as  willing  to  be  flirted  with  aa 
sang,  for  those  events,  as  everybody  if  she  had  known  a  great  deal  bet- 
is  awar.e,  happened  a  good'  many  ter.  And  then  Mr.  Cavendish  had 
years  ago,  and  the  chances  are  ^at  a  weakness  for  a  oontralto.  While 
the  present  >  generation  has  alto-  this  little  by-play  was  going  on, 
gather  forgotten  the  duet  which  Lucilla  was  moving  a^ut,  the 
made  so  extraordinary  an  imprea-  centre  of  a  perfect  tumult  of  ap- 
sion  on  the  inhabitants  of  Grange  plause.  No  more  complete  suceesa 
Lan&  The  aj^iause  with  which  could  be  imagined  than  that  of  this 
the  performance  was  received  reach*  first  Thursday  Evening,  whidi  was 
ed  the  length  of  a  perfect  ovation,  remarkable'  in  the  rewirds  of  Cat- 


evening  Bar* 


ttsgfM ;  aM  ]^  {>ertikpt  Mlw  If «H 
jofibftiikit,  like  other  eonqaenora^ 
WM  destined  to  IniUd  h«r  victofy 
upon  fiacriflee.  She  M  not 
any  idsrm'  at  the  present  moment  i 
bdt  eyen  if  she  had,  thai  worn 
have  ma^  no  diSeren^e  to  Ladlla's 


twoeeedfagfc  4ha  ifw  Mi'*  the 
woman  to-  rturhik  from-  a  sao^ee 
when  i%  was  for  the  promodoB  of 
the  great'  objeet  of  her  Bib;  and 
that,  as  •  eTerybody  knew  wbi^  knew 
If  180  HafoiilMuikB,  was  to  be*  a  cem^ 
£Nt  to  her  dear  papa. 


•  >*Yeif  hare  never  told  ns  wfaA 
yonr  (mktiewn  wa9,'*  said  Mr.  Ca?eti* 
dish^  suppose  she  is  profeft> 
uonal  Carlingford  eonld  not  poe-^ 
iibly  possess  two  eudi '  Yoloes  in 
privete  life.*' 

^Oh^  I  don't  know  abont  two 
sueh:  Toioes^"  said  Miss  Mikjoi^J 
banks;  ^her  toi»e  raits  mine^  yott 
know.  It  is  always  a  ^  great  thing 
to  find  two  teices  that  suit  I 
,  nerer  would  choose  to  hare  profess 
sional  idngem,  for  my  part  You 
hafe  to  give  yovrself '«p  to  niusid 
when  you  do  sneh  a  thing,  and  that 
is  not  my  ideil  of  society.  I  am 
very  fond  of  music,"  sakl  Ludlhh^ 

ezcesstvdj  fond  of  it ; .  but  then 
everybody  is  •  not  of  my  opinion*-^ 
and  one  hiS  to  take  so  many  thioga 
mto  consideration^  For  people  Who 
give  one  par^  in  the  year  it  does 
very  well-— but  Hien  I  hate  pa^s : 
the  only  pleasure  in  'society  is 
whflAi  one's  (Hends  eome  to  see  one 
withocftinyadow" 

''In  white  ttwAMy  hifh;'  said  Mrs.' 
Woodbam,  who  o6nld  not  help  as- 
Boming  Ludlla'fl  manner  for  the 
moment,  even  while  addressing 
hereelf;  btit  as  the  possibility  of 
saoh  a  Ui-mnajstU  did  not  even 
eeeor  to  Miss  Maijortbanks,  she 
aoeeptad  the  observation  in  good 
fidthl 

'<Yesv  I  hate  a  grand  tdlette 
when  it  is  'only  a  meeting  i}t 
firiends,"  she  said— ''for  the  g^s, 
yon  know ;  of '  conrse  yoil  married 
ladies  can  always  do  what'  you  like. 
¥<ou  have  you#  hosbands  to  plealie,*^ 
said  Lueilla.  '  And  tbis^was  a  little 
hard  upon  her  satirist,  for,  to  telt 
the*  truth,  that  wee  a  particular  of 
dsmesttc  du^  to  wfaiol^  Mn. 


I  XL 

biam  4id  not  mrndi  vdevote  beraelf; 
aeoording  to  the  oifinien  of  Ckwige 
Lane. 

!"Bat  abont  the  contralto,"  said 
Mr;  Oavendisb,  who  had  come  to 
eall  on  Miss  Marjottbanks  vmdia 
his  sister's  wing,  and  desired  above 
idl  things  to-  keep  '•  the  peaoe  be- 
tlreen  the  two  ladies,  as  indeed  is 
a  mitn's  dtfty  nnder  such  cironm- 
sttoceB.  ^^Yoa  are  always  statao- 
manlike  in  your  views;  wit  I  can* 
not  understand  why  you  let  poor 
little  MoUy  Brown  <irry  cm  her 
chirping  when  you  had  sndi  an 
astonishing  force  in  reserve.  She 
ttnst  have  been  covered  Willi  con- 
fhsion^  i^e  poor  KtMe  soul." 

^Nothing  of  the  soit^"  said  Mra 
tVbbdbum,  pursuing  bar  fovootile 
occupation'  as  usual.  "  She  only  said, 
'Goodness  me  I  how  high  LncilU 
goes  I  Do  you  like  that  dreadfolly 
high  music  r  and  made^  little  eye- 
brows.^ To  be  ante,  the  mimio 
made  Miss  Brown's  eyebrows,  and 
spoke  in  her  voice^ .  so  that  -even 
Lueilla  found  it  a  little  difBoult  te 
keep  her  gravity.  But  then  Miss 
Maijoribanke  was  defended  by  her 
mission,  and  she  felt  in  her  lieart 
that,  representing  public  interest 
as  riie  did, '  it  was  her  du^  to  avoid 
an  coniplicity  in  any  attack  upon  an 
individual;  and  cenflequeatly,  to  a 
certain'  extenti  it  was  her  'dn^  also 
to  put  M».  Woodbum  downs. 

*^Mt>)ly  Brown  has  a  venry  niee 
mtle  voice;"  SM  LildUa,  with 
most '  disheartening  gratity.  ^  I 
like  to  heat  bel*  sing,  for  toy  part — 
the  only  thing  is  that  she  wants 
cultivation  a  mde.  It  doesn't 
matter  much,  yon  know,  wheAar  or 
■et  you  bave  a  vMoe  to  btgin  wi^ 


SlfiBl 


ovlttntipQ  tbtt  ta  the:i)w[ig)."  As  for  poor  Barbara,  n&e  id  only  a 

said  Ifis.  .Hatjoribaaka^   dtolibes-  iiUlo  sbj,  bat  •  tb«t:)Rrill  aoon.  w«ar 

aUlj.     I  hope  jou  r«a%  thought  off.   I  doii*t  see  what  Boed'  skft  baa 

it  waa  a  i^e$aaikt   oraiiag.   Of  io  talk— H>r  to  noTo  either^  for  thart; 

O0«p^  ey^body  aaid  ao  to  me;  xoMar.   I  thought  she  did  Toiy  wall 

but  tboQ  one  caa  iMTer  put  any  indeeft  for  a  girl  who  never  goes 

laith  in  thai.   I  haive  daid  -it  my-  into  aociety.   Waa  it  not  efew  of 

Mif  ever  so  many  times  When  I  am  me  to  find  her  out  the  tery  £rBt  day 

Mire  I  did  oot  mean  it    Jor  my-  I  waa  itt  Garfiogford  r  It  ha«  always 

^ir,  I  4oQ't  giye  any  importaidce  to  <been  so  difficult:  to  find  a:yoioe<that 

the  first  eyeiuDg.   Anybody  can  do  weiit  perfeetly  with  miM" 

a  thiogonee,  you  ksK^w;  the  seeond  -      F;or  my;  p^rt,  I  thitdc  it  was  a 

and  the  third,  and  ao  oiwr-thatis  the  ^great  deal  more  than  derer,^'  said 

real  test   But  I  hope  you  thongfat  ilr.  Carendisb;  for  Mrs.  Woodbum, 


**Jt  was  a  great  dedi  mere  than  ^lent  and  making  notes.  :  ^at  waa 
pleasunt,"  said  Mr.  Cttreodish;  ^^and  *  strdce  of  geninB.  So  her  name 
as  for  your  e(>Doeption  of  soouJ  is  Barbara?  I  wonder  if  it  would 
politics^  it  is  masterly,"' the  future  -be^  indiscreet  to  aak  where  Madem- 
M.P.  added,  in .  a  lone  which  atrudL  otseUe  Barbara  comes  irom^  or  if  she 
Ludlla  as  very  significant;  not  that  belongs  to  anybody,  or  lives  any- 
sbe  cared  particularly'  about  Mn  whera  My  own  impression  is  that 
Careadish's  mewog,  but  stUl,  when  you  mean  to  keep  her  shut  up  in  a 
a  young  msn.who  <  intends  to  go  -box  all  the  wedk  throi^h^  aod  prp- 
into  Parliamanit  congratulates  a  dnoo  her  only  ^  on  Uie  Thursday 
young  lady  upon  her  statesmanlike  -evenings.  I  bare  a  weakness  for  a 
views  and  her  conception  of  polii-  fine  contralto.  If  she  had  been  e^ 
tics,  it  mmt  be  oontesed  that  it  isting  io  an  ordinary  habitataOn  like 
looks  a  little  particular ;  and  then,  dther  people  in  Ghrlingfiird,  I  sfaouM 
if  thski  was  what  he  meanty  it  was  hwre  heard  her,  or  heard  of  her.  it 
AO  dfoobt  LudHla's  duty  to  make  is  clear  to  me  that  you  keep  her 
up  h«r  min<L  shut  up  in  a  boxJ' 

''Oh,  you  know,  I  went  through  Eztetly,"  Mid  Lueilla.  I  don't 
a  course  of  politioal  economy  at  mean  to  tell  yon  anything  about 
Mount  Pleasant,''  she  said  with  a  lier.  You  may  be  aure,  new  I  have 
lamgh;  ^'one  of  the  Miss  Blounts  Ibund  her  ou^  I  mean  to  keep  her 
was  dreadfiiUy  strong-minded.  I  for  myself.  Her  box  is  quite  a 
wonder,  for  my  part,  that  she  did  ipretty  one,  like  what  Gulliver  bad 
not  make  me  litenrv  ;  but  for-  somewhere.  It  is  Just  time  for 
tunately  I  esetped  that^'  lunch,^  and  you  are  both  going  to 

"Heaven  be  praised  1"  said  Mr.  stay,  I  hope;  and  there  is  poor 
Cavendish.  think  you  ooght.to  Mary  Chiler  and  her  huiiiband  com- 
be Prime^Qioister.  That  oon^ta  lag  through  the  garden.  What  a 
of  yours  is  charming  raw  matcsiak;  pity  it  is  he  is  sucfti  a  goose ! 
but  if  I  were  yon,  I  would  put  her  >^Yes;  but*  you  know,  she  never 
through  an  elenientaiy  course.  She  would  ,  take  her  unde^s  advice^  my 
knows  how  to  sing,  but  .she  does  dear,"  aid  the  .  inoorrigible  mimio, 
not  know  how  to  movo;  and  as  for  putting  on  Mrs.  Gbiley*8  ikce;  *^and 
talking,  she  seems  to  expect  to  be  bero^  an.orphan,  what  «oald  any- 
imulted.  If  you  make  a  pretty-  body  do?  And  then  she  does  nt^t 
behaved  young  lady  out  of  that,  get  on  with  fii»  family.    By  the 


**0h,  I  don't  know  much  about  into  her  natural  tone,  if  indeed 

Adam  Smith,"  said  Miss  Marjori-  she  could  be  said  to  bavo  a*  natural 

baaks.     "I   think  Miss    Martha  tone  — I  wonder  if  anybody  ff^ 

tbdoght  him  r»ther  .old*fiwtiioned.  does  get  oo  wtth  )|er>  husbandHi 


ftmUy."  The  question  was  one 
which  was  a  little  grare  to  herself 
at  the  moment;  and  this  was  the 
reason  why  she  returned  to  her 
identity — for  there  was  no  telling 
how  long  the  Woodhums,  who  had 
come  for  Ghristmaa,  meant  to  stay. 

shall  be  quite  interested  to 
watch  you,  Ludlla,  when  it  comes 
to  be  your  turn,  and  see  how  you 
manage,"  she  went  on,  with  a  keen 
look  at  Miss  Marjosibanks;  and 
Mr.  Gavendish  laughed.  He  too 
looked  at  her,  and  Luctlla  felt 
herself  in  rather  a  delicate  posi- 
tion: not  that  she  was  agitated, 
as  might  have  been  the  case  had 
the  future  M.P.  for  Garlingford 
*  engaged  her  affections,"  as  she 
herself  would  hare  said.  Fortun- 
ately these  young  affections  we^e 

Suite  free  as  yet;  but  nevertheless 
[iss  Maijoribanks  felt  that  the 
question  was  a  serious  one^  as  com- 
ing from  the  sister  of  a  gentlraaaa 
who  was  undeniably  paying  her 
attention.  She  did  not  in  the  least 
wish  to  alarm  a  leading  member  of 
«  family  into  which  it  was  possible 
she  might  enter;  and  then  at  the 
Bame  time  she  intended  to  reserve 
fully  all  her  individual  rights. 

I  always  make  it  a  point  never 
to  shock  anybody^s  pr^udioes," 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks.  should 
do  just  the  same  with  ihem  as  with 
other  people;  all  you  have  to  do  is 
to  show  from  the  first  that  yov 
mean  to  be  good  friends  with 
everybody.  But  then  I  am  so  ludcy : 
I  can  always  get  on  with  people," 
■aid  Lucilla,  rising  to  greet  the  two 
unfortunates  who  had  come  t6 
Colonel  Chiley's  to  spend  a  merry 
Christmas,  and  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  themselves.  And 
then  they  all  went  down-stairs  and 
lunched  together  veiy  pleasantly. 
As  for  Mr.  Cavendish,  he  was 
quite  devoted,"  as  poor  Mary 
Chiley  said,  with  a  toucn  of  envy. 
To  be  sure,  ner  trouueau  wtts  still  in 
its  full  glory;  but  yet  life  under 
the  oenditions  of  marriage  was  not 
nearly  such  fun  as  it  had  neen  when 
she  was  a  young  lady,  and  had 


some  one  paying  attention  to  her: 
and  she  rather  grudged  Lucilla  that 
climax  of  existence,  notwithstand- 
ing her  own  superior  standing  and 
dignity  as  a  married  lady.  And 
Mrs.  Woodbum  too  awoke  fi^m  her 
study  of  the  stupid  young  husband 
to  remark  upon  her  brother's  be- 
haviour: she  had  not  seen  the  two 
together  so  often  as  Mrs.  Chitey 
had  done,  and  oonsequentlv  this 
was  file  first  time  that  the  thought 
had  occurred  to  her.  She  too  had 
been  bom  "one  of  the  Caven- 
dishes," as  it  was  common  to  say 
in  Caiiingford,  with  a  certain  im- 
posing yet  vague  grandeur,  and 
she  was  a  little  shocked,  like  any 
good  sister,  at  the  first  idea.  She 
watdied  Ludlla's  movements  and 
looks  with  a  quite  different  kind 
of  attenlion  after  this  idea  strtfck 
her,  and  made  a  n4>id  private  cal- 
culation as  to  who  Dr.  Maijori- 
l>anks*s  connections  were,  and  what 
he  would  be  likely  to  give  his 
daughter ;  so  that  it  is  evident  that 
Lucilla  did  not  deceive  herself  but 
that  Mr.  Cavoidish's  attentions 
must  have  been  marked  indeed 

This  was  the  little  doud  which 
arose,  as  we  have  said,  no  bigger 
than  a  man's  hand,  over  Miss  Mar- 
Joribanks's  prosperous  way.  When 
the  luncheon  was  over  and  they 
had  an  gone,  Lucilla  took  a  few 
tninutes  to  think  it  over  before  she 
went  out  It  was  not  that  she  was 
unduly  flattered  by  Mr.  Cavendish's 
attentions,  as  might  have  happened 
to  an  inexperienced  young  woman; 
fer  Lucilla,  with  her  attractions 
«nd  genius,  had  not  reached  the 
liiature  age  of  nineteen  without 
receiving  the  natural  homage  ei 
mankind  on  several  clearly-defined 
occasions.  But  then  the  present 
case  had  various  features  peculiar 
to  itself  which  prevented  Lucilla 
firom  crushing  it  in  the  bud,  as  she 
had  meant  to  do  with  her  cousin's 
ill-fiited  passion.  She  hkd  to  con- 
sider, in  the  first  place,  her  mission 
in  Carlingford^  which  was  more 
important  than  anything  else;  but 
though   Miss    Marjoribaiiks  bad 
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TOwed  herself  to  the  reoi^anisation 
of  sodeir  in  her  native  town,  she 
had  not  by  any  means  vowed  thai  it 
was  absolutely  as  Miss  Maijoribanks 
that  she  was  to  accomplish  that  re- 
QoratioD.  And  then  there  was  some- 
'thing  in  the  very  idea  of  being 
M.P.  for  Garlingford  which  moved 
the  mind   of  Lucilla.    It  was  a 
p^tc^y  ideal  position  for  a  wo- 
man of  her  views,  and  seemed 
to  offer  the  very  field  that  was 
necessary  for  her  ambition.  This 
was  the  reason,  of  all  others,  which 
made  her  less  careful  to  prevent 
Mr.  Cavendish  ftx>m     saying  the 
words'*  than  she  had  been  with 
Tom.   To  be  sure,  it  would  be  a 
trial  to   leave   the  drawing-room 
after  it  had  just  been  furnished  so 
entirely  to  her  liking — not  to  say 
to  her  complexion ;  but  still  it  was 
a  sacrifice  which  might  be  made. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  prepared  herself  for  the 
possible   modifications  which  cir- 
cumstances might  impose.    She  did 
not  make  any  rash  resolution  to 
*  resist  a  change  which,  on  the  whole, 
might  possibly  be  *^for  the  best," 
but  pi^pared  herself  to  take  every- 
thing into  consideration,  and  pos- 
sibly to  draw  from  it  a  superior 
good:  in  short,  she  looked  upon 
the  matter   as  a   superior  mind, 
trained  in  sound  principles  of  poli- 
tical economy,  might  be  expected  to 
look  upon  the  possible  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  'with  an  enlightened 
regard   to  the  uses  of  all  things, 
and  to  the'  comparative  values  on 
either  side. 

Barbara  Lake,  as  it  happened,  was 
out  walking  at  the  very  moment 
when  Miss  Mar^oribanks  sat  down 
to  consider  this  question.    She  had 
gone  to  the  School  of  Design  to 
meet  Rose,  with  an  amiability  very 
unusual  ia  her.    Rose  had  made 
sudi  progress,  after  leaving  Mount 
Pieanot,   under  her  Other's  care, 
and  by  the  help  of  that  fine  feeline 
for  art  which  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  history, 
that    the    charee  of    the  female 
pupils  in  the  Sdbool  of  Design  had 
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been  confided  to  her,  with  a  tiny 
little  salary,  which  served  Mr.  Lake 
as  an  excuse  for  keeping  his  favourr 
ite  little  daughter  with  him.  No- 
thing could  be  supposed  more  un- 
like Barbara  than  her  younger 
sister,  who  just  came  up  to  her 
shoulder,  and  was  twice  as  service- 
able and  active  and  "nice,**  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  all 
the  children.  Barbara  had  led  her 
father  a  hard  life,  poor  man  I  the 
time  that  Rose  was  at  Mount 
Pleasant;  but  now  that  his  assist- 
ant had  come  back  again,  the  poor 
drawing-master  had  recovered  all 
his  old  spirits.  She  was  just  com- 
ing out  of  the  School  of  Design, 
with  her  portfolio  under  her  arm, 
when  Barbara  met  her.  There 
were  not  many  pupils,  it  is  true, 
but  still  there  were  enough  to  worry 
poor  Rose,  who  was  not  an  impos- 
mg  personage,  'and  who  was  daily 
wounded  by  the  discovery  that 
afler  all  there  are  but  a  limited 
number  of  persons  in  this  world, 
especially  in  the  poorer  classes  of 
the  community,  and  under  the  age 
of  sixteen,  who  have  a  feeling  for 
art  It  was^.  utterly  inconceivable 
to  the  young  teacher  how  her  girls 
could  be  so  clever  as  to  find  out 
each  a  different  way  of  putting 
the  sublime  features  of  the  Be£ 
vedcr  Apollo  out  of  drawing,  and 
she  was  still  revolving  this  diffi- 
cult problem  when .  her  sister  joined 
her.  Barbara,  for  her  part,  was 
occupied  with  thoughts  of  a  hero 
much  more  interesting  than  he  of 
Olympus.  She  was  fiushed  and 
eager,  and  looking  very  handsome 
under  her  shabby  bonnet ;  and  her 
anxiety  to  have  a  confidant  was  so 

Ct  that  she  made  a  dart  at 
3,  and  grasped  her  by  the  arm 
under  which  she  was  carrying  ier 
portfolio,  to  the  great  discomposure 
of  the  young  artist  She  asked, 
with  a  little  anxiety,  "  What  js  the 
matter!  is  there  anything  wrong 
at  home  t  ^  and  made  a  rapid 
movement  to  get  to  the  other  side. 

"Oh,  Rose,^*  said  Barbara,  patit- 
ing  with  haste  and  agitation,  "  only 
2i 
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fancy  ;  I  have  just  seen  him.  I 
met  him  right  in  front  of  Masters's, 
and  he  took  off  his  hat  to  me.  I 
feel  in  such  a  way — I  can  scarcely 
speak." 

"Met— who?"  said  Rose  — for 
she  was  imperfect  in  her  grammar, 
like  most  people  in  a  moment  of 
emergency  ;  and  besides,  she  shared 
to  some  extent  Miss  Maijoribanks's 
reluctance  to  shock  the  prejudices 
of  society,  and  was  disturbed  by 
the  idea  that  somebody  might  pass 
and  see  Barbara  in  her  present 
state  of  excitement,  and  perhaps 
attribute  it  to  its  true  cause. 

"Oh  you  stupid  little  thing  I" 
said  Barbara,  giving  her  "  a  shake  '* 
by  her  disengaged  arm.  "I  tell 
you,  him/ — ^the  gentleman  I  met 
at  Lucilla  Maijoribanks^s.  He 
looked  as  if  he  was  quite  delighted 
to  see  me  again ;  and  I  am  sure  he 
turned  round  to  see  where  I  was 
going.  He  couldn^t  speak  to  me, 
Tou  know,  the  first  time:  though 
mdeed  I  shouldn^t  be  the  least  sur- 
prised if  he  bad  followed — at  a  dis- 
tance, you  know,  only  to  see  where 
I  liye,"  said  Barbara,  turning  round 
and  searching  into  the  distance  with 
her  eager  eyes.  But  there  was  no- 
body to  be  seen  in  the  street,  ex- 
cept some  of  Rosens  pupils  lingering 
along  in  the  sunshine,  and  very 
probably  exchanging  similar  confi- 
dences. Barbara  turned  back  again 
with  a  touch  of  disappointment 
"I  am  quite  sure  he  will  find  out 
before  long  ;  and  don*t .  forget  I 
said  so,"  she  added,  with  a  little 
nod  of  her  head. 

"  T  don't  see  what  it  matters  if 
he  found  out  directly,"  said  Rose. 
"Papa  would  not  let  anybody 
come  to  our  house  that  he  did  not 
approve  of;  and  then,  you  know, 
he  will  never  have  anything  to  say 
to  people  who  are  patronising.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about 
your  fine  gentleman.  If  you  were 
worried  as  I  am,  you  would  think 
much  more  of  getting  home  than 
of  anybody  bowing  to  you  in  the 
street  One  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Marlborough  House  once  took  off 


his  hat  to  me,"  said  Rose,  with  a 
certain  solemnity.  "  Of  course  I 
was  pleased ;  but  then  I  knew  it 
was  my  design  he  was  thinking 
of — my  Honiton  flounce,  you 
know.  I  suppose  this  other  one 
must  have  thought  you  had  a  pretty 
voice." 

This  time,  however,  it  was  an 
angry  shake  that  Barbara  gave  to 
her  sister.    "  I^wish  you  would  not 
be  such  a  goose,"  she  said ;  "  who 
cares  about  your  Honiton  flounce? 
He  took  off  his  hat  because — ^be- 
cause he  admired  me,  I  suppose 
•^and  then  it  was  a  great  deal 
more  than  just  taking  off  his  hat 
He  gave  me  such  a  lo(^!  Papa 
has  no  sense,  though  I  suppose 
you  will  blaze  up  when  I  say  sa 
He  ought  to  think  of  us  a  littlei 
As  for  patronising,  I  should  soon 
change  that,  I  can  tell  you.  But 
then  papa  thinks  of  nothing  but 
paying  his  bills  and  keeping  out  of 
debt,  as  he  says — ^as  if  everybody 
was  not  in  debt ;  and  how  do  you 
suppose  we  are  ever  to  get  settled 
in  life?   It  would  be  far  more  sen- 
sible to  spend  a  little  more,  and 
go  into  society  a  little,  and  do  us 
justice.    Only  think  all  that  that 
old  Doctor  is  doing  for  Lucilla; 
and  there  are  four  of  us  when  the 
little  ones  grow  up,"  said  Barbara, 
in  a  tone  of  injury.    "  I  should  like 
to  know  what  papa  is  thinking 
of?   If  mamma  had  not  died  when 
Bbe  did  " 

"  It  was  not  poor  mamma's  fault," 
said  Rose.  "I  daresay  she  would 
have  lived  if  she  could  for  all  our 
sakes.  But  then  you  have  always 
taken  a  false  view  of  our  position, 
Barbara.  We  are  a  &mily  of  art^ 
iatt,"  said  the  little  mistress  of  the 
School  of  Design.  She  had  prettj 
eyes,  very  dewy  and  clear,  and  they 
woke  up  under  the  excitement  of 
this  proud  clainou  "When  papa 
is  appreciated  as  he  deserves,  and 
when  Willie  has  made  a  fum«,'* 
said  Rose,  with  modest  confidence, 
"things  will  be  different  But  the 
true  strength  of  our  position  is  that 
we  are  a  family  of  artists.  We  are 
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eferybodj^s  eqiud,  and  we  are  no- 
body's equal.  We  have  a  rank  of 
oar  own.  If  70a  woold  only  re- 
member this,  yon  would  not  grudge 
anything  to  Lucilla  Haijoribanks ; 
and  then  I  am  sure  she  has  been 
▼ery  kind  to  you." 

'*  0b,  bother  I"  said  the  unfeeling 
Barbara.  "Yon  do  nothing  but 
encourage  papa  with  your  nonsense. 
And  I  should  like  to  know  what 
right  Laoilla  Maijoribanks  has  to 
be  kind  to  me  ?  If  I  am  not  as 
good  as  she,  it  is  a  very  strange 
thiag.  I  should  never  take  the 
trouble  to  think  ahout  him  if  it 
was  not  that  Lucilla  believes  he  is 
paying  her  attention — ^that  is  the 
great  fun.  It  would  be  delicious  to 
take  him  from  her,  and  make  game 
of  her  and  her  kindness.  Good- 
ness I  there  he  is  again.  I  felt  sure 
that  he  would  try  to  find  out  the 
house.^' 

And  Barbara  crimsoned  higher 
than  ever,  and  held  Bose  fast  by 
the  arm,  and  called  her  attention  hy 
the  most  visible  and  indeed  tangible 
signs  to  the  elegant  apparition,  like 
any  other  underbred  young  woman. 
Ab  for  Rose,  she  was  a  little  gentle- 
woman born,  and  had  a  horror  un- 
speakable of  her  sister's  bad  man- 
ners. When  Mr.  Cavendish  made  a 
movement  as  if  to  address  Barbara, 
it  was  the  pretty  grey  eyes  of  Bose 
lifted  to  his  face  with  a  look  of 


straightforward  surprise  and  inquiry 
which  made  him  retire  so  hastily. 
He  took  off  his  hat  again  more  re- 
spectfully than  before,  and  pursued 
his  walk  along  Grove  Street,  as  if 
he  had  no  ulterior  intention  in 
visiting  that  humble  part  of  the 
town.  As  for  Barbara,  she  held 
Bose  faster  than  ever,  aiid  almost 
pinched  her  arm  to  move  her  at- 
tention. "  I  knew  he  was  trying  to 
find  out  the  house,''  she  said,  in  an 
exultant  whisper.  **Ajid  Lucilla 
thinks  he  is  paying  her  attention  T' 
For  to  be  sure  when  Miss  Maijori- 
banks took  to  being  kind  to  Bar- 
bara, she  conferred  upon  the  con- 
tralto at  the  same  moment  a  pal- 
pable iiyury  and  grievance,  which 
was  what  the  drawing-master's 
daughter  had  been  looking  for,  for 
several  years  of  her  life.  And  na- 
turally LxM^lla,  who  was  at  this 
moment  thinking  it  all  over  under 
the  soft  green  shadows  from  her 
new  hangings,  was  deprived  of 
the  light  which  might  have  been 
thrown  on  her  refieotions,  had  she 
seen  what  was  going  on  in  Grove 
Street  But  the  conditions  of  hu- 
manity are  such  that  even  a  woman 
of  genius  cannot  altogether  over- 
step them.  And  Lucilla  still  con- 
tinued to  think  that  Mr.  Oavendish 
was  paying  her  attention,  whith, 
indeed,  was  also  the  general  opinion 
in  Grange  Lane* 


The  second  of  her  Thursday  even- 
ings    found    Miss  Maijoribanks, 
though  secure,  perhaps  more  anxi- 
OQs  than  on  the  former  occasion. 
The  charm  of  the  first  novelty  was 
gone,  and  Lucilla  did  not  feel  quite 
sore  that  her  subjects  had  the  good 
sense  to  recognise  all  the  benefits 
which  she  was  going  to  confer  up- 
on them.   "It  is  the  second  time 
that  connts,"  she  said,  in  confidence 
to  Mrs.  Chiley.   ''Last  Thursday 
theyr  wanted  to  see  the  drawing- 
room,  and  they  wanted  to  know 
what  Bort  of  thing  it  was  to  be. 


EB  ZII. 

Dear  Mrs.  Ohiley,  it.  is  to-night  that 
b  the  test,"  said  Lucilla,  giving  a 
nervous  pressure  to  her  old  friend's 
hand;  at  least  a  pressure  that  would 
have  betokened  the  existence  of 
nerves  in  any  one  else  but  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  whose  magnificent 
organisation  was  beyond  any  sus- 
picion of  such  weakness.  But, 
nevertheless,  Mrs.  Chiley,  who  watch- 
ed her  with  grandmotherly  interest, 
was  comforted  to  perceive  that 
Lucilla,  as  on  the  fomer  occasion, 
had  strength  of  mind  to  eat  her 
dinner.    "She  wants  a  little  sup- 
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port,  poor  dear,*'  the  old  ladj  said 
in  her  heart;  for  she  was  a  kinder 
critic  than  the  yonnger  matrons, 
who  felt  instinctively  that  Miss 
Marjoribanks  was  doing  what  they 
ought  to  have  done.  She  took  her 
favourite's  arm  in  hers  as  they  went 
np-stairs,  and  gave  Mr.  Oavendlsh  a 
kindly  nod  as  he  opened  the  door 
for  theml  ^  He  will  come  and  give 
you  his  assistance  as  soon  as  ever  he 
can  get  away  f^om  the  gentlemen," 
said  Mrs.  Ohiley)  in  her  consolatory 
tone;  "but,  good  gracious,  Lncilla, 
what  is  the  matter?"  The  cause 
of  this  exclamation  was  a  universal 
hum  and  rustle  as  of  many  dresses 
and  many  voices ;  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  when  Miss  Marjoribanks  and 
her  companion  reached  the  top  of 
the  stairs,  they  found,  themselves 
lost  in  a  laughing  crowd,  which 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  landing. 

There  is  no  room,  Lucilla.  Lu- 
oiUa,  everybody  in  Carlingford  is 
here.  Do  make  a  little  room  for 
us  in  the  drawing-room,"  cried  this 
overplus  of  society.  If  there  was 
an  enviable  woman  in  Oarlingford 
at  that  moment,  it  certainly  was 
Miss  Masjoribanks,  standing  on  the 
top  of  her  own-  stairs,  scarcely  able 
to  penetrate  through  the  throng  of 
her  guests.  Her  self-possession  did 
not  forsake  her  at  this  supreme 
moment  She  grasped  Mrs.  Ghiley 
onee  again  with  a  little  significant 
g08ture  which  pleased  the  old  lady, 
for  she  could  not  but  feel  that  she 
was  Lucilla's  only  confidante  in  her 
brilliant  but  perilous  undertaking. 

They  will  not  be  able  to  get  in 
when  they  come  up-stairs,"  said 
Miss  Matjoribanks ;  and  whether 
the  faint  •  inflection  in  her  rolce 
meant  exultation  or  disappoint- 
ment, her  old  friend  could  not 
make  up  her  mind.  But  the  scene 
changed  when  the  rightful  sovereign 
entered  the  gay  but  disorganised 
dominion  where  her  subjects  at- 
tended her.  Before  any  one  knew 
how  it  was  done,  Miss  Maijoribanks 
had  re-established  order,  and,  what 
was  still  more  important,  made 
room.   She  said,  ^  You  girls  have 


no  business  to  get  into  comers. 
The  corners  are  for  the  people  that 
can  talk.  It  is  one  of  my  principles 
always  to  flirt  in  the  middle  of  the 
company,"  said  Lucilla ;  and  again, 
as  happened  so  often,  ignorant 
people  laughed  and  thought  it  a 
o<m  mot.  Bat  it  is  needless  to  in- 
form the  more  intelligent  persons 
who  understand  Miss  Marjoribanks, 
that  it  was  by  no  means  a  hon  mot^ 
but  expressed  Lucilla's  convictions 
with  the  utmost  sincerity.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  second  Thurs- 
day was  more  brilliant  and  infinite- 
ly more  gratifying  than  the  flrst 
had  been.  For  one  thing,  she  felt 
sure  that  it  was  not  to  see  the  new 
furniture,  nor  to  criticise  this  new 
sort  of  entertainment,  but  with  the 
sincerest  intention  of  enjoying  them- 
selves, that  all  the  people  had  come; 
and  there  are  moments  when  the 
egotism  of  the  public  conveys  the 
highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  the  great  minds  which  take 
in  hand  to  rule  and  to  amuse  it. 
The  only  drawback  was,  that  Bar- 
bara Lake  did  not  show  the  same 
modesty  and  reticence  as  on  the 
fomer  occasion.  Far  from  being 
seiisibly  silent,  which  she  had  been 
So  prudent -as  to  be  on  Miss  Maijo- 
ribanks's  first  Thursday,  she  forgot 
herself  so  far  as  to  occupy  a  great 
deal  of  Mr.  Cavendish's  valuable 
time,  which  he  might  have  employ- 
ed much  more  usefully.  She  not 
only  sang  by  herself  when  he  asked 
her,  having  brought  some  music 
with  her  unseen  by  Lucilla,  but  she 
kept  sitting  upon  the  stool  before 
the  piano  ever  so  long  afterwardS| 
detaining  him,  and,  as  Miss  Maijo- 
ribanks had  very  little  doubt,  mak- 
ing an  exhibition  of  herself;  for 
the  fiact  was,  that  Barbara,  having 
received  one  good  gift  from  nature, 
had  been  refused  the  other,  and  could 
not  talk.  When  Lucilla,  arrested 
in  the  midst  of  her  many  occupa- 
tions, heard  her  protegie*$  voice 
rising  alone,  she  stopped  quite  short 
with  an  anxiety  which  it  was  touch- 
ing to  behold.  It  was  not  the 
jealousy  of  a  rival  canta^ce  which 
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inspired  Miss  Marjoribanks's  coun- 
tenance, but  tbe  far  broader  and 
grander  anxiety  of  an  accomplished 
statesman,  who  sees  a  rash  and 
untrained  hand  meddling  with  his 
most  delicate  maohinery. .  Ludlla 
ignored  everything  for  the  moment 
— her  own  voice,  and  Mr.  Caven- 
dish's attentions,  and  every  merely 
secondary  and   personal  emotion. 
All  these  details  were  swallowed  up 
in  the  fear  that  Barbara  would  not 
acquit  herself  as  it  was  necessary 
for  the  credit  of  the  house  that 
she  should  acquit  herself;  that  she 
should  not  sine  well  enough,  or 
that  she  should  sing   too  much. 
Once  more  Miss  Maijoribanks  put 
her  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the 
community  as  she  and  they  listened 
together.    Fortunately,  things  went 
so  far  well  that  Barbara  'sang  her 
very  best,  and  kept  up  her  prestige  : 
but  it  was  dififerent  in  the  second 
particular;  for,  unluckily,  the  con- 
tralto knew  a  ^eat  many  songs, 
and  showed  no  inclination  to  stop. 
Nothing   remained   for   it  but  a 
bold  coup^  which  Lucilla  execut- 
ed with  all  her  natural  coolness 
and  talent     "  My  dear  Barbara," 
she  said,  putting  her   hands  on 
the  singer's  shoulders  as  she  fin- 
ished her  strain,  ^*  that  is  enough 
for  to-night    Mr.  Cavendish  will 
take  you  down-stairs  and  get  you  a 
cup  of  tea;  for  you  know  there  is 
no  room  to-night  to  serve  it  up- 
stairs.*'    Thus  Miss  Maijoribanks 
proved  herself  capable  of  preferring 
her  great  work  to  her  personal  sen- 
timents, which  is  generally  consid- 
ered next  to  impossible  for  a  wo- 
man.    She  did  what  perhaps  no- 
body else  in  the  room  was  capable 
of  doing :  she  sent  away  the  gentle- 
man who  was  paying  attention  to 
her,  in  company  with  tbe  girl  who 
was  paying  attention  to  him ;  and 
at  that  moment,  as  was  usual  when 
she  was  excited,  Barbara  was  splen- 
did, with  her  crimson  cheeks,  and 
tbe  eyes  blazing  out  from  under 
her    level  eyebrows.     This  Miss 
Maijoribanks  did,  not  in  ignorance, 
but  with  a  perfect  sense  of  what 


she  was  about  It  was  the  only 
way  of  preventing  her  Evening 
from  losing  its  distinctive  character. 
It  was  the  Lamp  of  sacrifice  which 
Lucilla  had  now  to  employ,  and  she 
proved  herself  capable  of  the  e^r- 
tion.  But  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
attempt  to  describe  the  indignation 
of  old  Mrs.  Chiley,  or  the  unmiti- 
gated amazement  of  the  company 
in  general,  which  was  conscious  at 
the  same  time  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
was  paving  attention  to  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks,  and  that  he  had  been 
flirting  in  an  inexcusable  manner 
with  Miss  Lake.  My  dear,  I 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
bold  girl,"  Mrs.  Chiley  said  in  Lu- 
cilla^s  ear.  **I  will  go  down  and 
look  after  them  if  you  like.  A  girl 
like  that  always  leads  the  gentlemen 
astray,  you  know.  I  never  liked  the 
looks  of  her.  Let  me  go  down-stairs 
and  look  after  them,  my  dear.  I  am 
sure  I  want  a  cup  of  tea." 

You  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea,  dear 
Mrs.  Chiley,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks 
— "  some  of  them  will  bring  you  one ; 
but  I  can't  let  you  take  any  trou- 
ble about  Barbara.  She  had  to  be 
stopped,  you  know,  or  she  would 
have  turned  us  into  a  musical 
party  ;  and  as  for  Mr.  Cavendish, 
he  is  the  best  assistant  I  have. 
There  are  so  few  men  in  Carlingford 
who  can  flirt,"  said  Lucilla,  regret- 
fully. Her  eyes  fell  as  she  spoke 
upon  young  Osmond  Brown,  who 
was  actually  at  that  nK>ment  talk- 
ing to  Mr.  Bury's  curate,  with  a. 
disregard  of  his  social  duties  painful 
to  contemplate.  Poor  Osmond  start- 
ed when  he  met  Miss  Maijoribanks's 
reproachful  eye. 

"But  then  I  don't  know  how," 
said  the  disconcerted  youth, — and 
he  blushed,  poor  boy,  being  only 
eighteen,  and  not  much  more  than 
a  schoolboy.  As  for  Lucilla,  who 
had  no  intention  of  putting  up 
with  that  sort  of  thing,  she  sent 
off  the  curate  summarily  for  Mrs. 
Chiley's  cup  of  tea. 

"  I  did  not  mean  yeu,  my  dear 
Osy,"  she  said,  in  her  motherly 
tone.     "When  you  are  a  little 
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older  we  shall  see  what  you  can 
do  ;  hut  you  are  not  at  all  dis- 
agreeahle  for  a  hoy,**  she  added, 
encouragingly,  and  took  Osmond's 
arm,  as  she  made  her  progress  down 
the  room,  with  an  indulgence  worthy 
of  her  maturer  years ;  and  eyen  Mrs. 
Centum  and  Mrs.  Woodbum  and  the 
Miss  Browns,  who  were,  in  a  man- 
ner, Lucilla's  natural  rivals,  could 
not  but  be  impressed  with  this  evi- 
dence of  her  powers.  They  were 
like  the  Tuscan  chivalry  in  the 
ballad,  who  could  scarce  forbear  a 
cheer  at  the  sight  of  their  opponent's 
prowess.  Perh  aps  nothing  that  she 
could  have  done  would  have  so 
clearly  demonstrated  the  superio- 
rity of  her  genius  to  her  female 
audience  as  that  bold  step  of  stop- 
ping the  music,  which  began  to  be 
too  much,  by  sending  off  the  singer 
down-stairs  under  charge  of  Mr. 
Cavendish.  To  be  sure  the  men 
did  not  even  find  out  what  it  was 
that  awoke  the  ladies*  attention  ; 
but^  then,  in  delicate  matters  of 
social  politics,  one  never  expects  to 
be  understood  by  them, 

Barbara  Lake,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, took  a  very  long  time  over 
her  cup  of  tea  ;  and  even  when  she 
returned  up* stairs  she  made  another 
pause  on  the  landing,  which  was 
still  kept  possession  of  by  a  lively 
stream  of  young  people  coming  and 
going.  Barbara  had  very  little  ex- 
perience, and  she  was  weak  enough 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Cavendish  ling- 
ered there  to  have  a  little  more  of 
her  society  all  to  himself ;  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  his  sentiments  were 
of  a  very  different  description.  For 
by  this  time  it  must  be  owned  that 
Barbara's  admirer  began  to  feel  a 
little  ashamed  of  himself  He 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  Lucil- 
la's  magnanimity  ;  and  at  the  same 
time,'  he  was  very  well  aware  that 
his  return  with  his  present  com- 
panion would  be  watched  and  noted 
and  made  the  subject  of  comment 
a  great  deal  more  amusing  than 
agreeable.  When  he  did  take-  Bar- 
bara in  at  last,  it  was  with  a  discom- 
fited air  which  tickled  the  specta- 
tors beyond  measure.   And  as  his 


evil  luck  would  have  it,  notwith- 
standing the  long  pause  he  had 
made  on  the  landing,  to  watch  his 
opportunity  of  entering  unobserved. 
Miss  Maijoribanks  was  the  first  to 
encounter  the  returning  couple. 
They  met  full  in  the  face,  a  few 
paces  from  the  door — exactly,  as  Mrs. 
Chiley  said,  as  if  it  had  been  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Cavendish  on  their  wed- 
ding visit,  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
had  gone  to  meet  them.  As  for 
the  unfortunate  gentleman,  he  could 
not  have  looked  more  utterly  dis- 
concerted and  guilty  if  he  had  been 
convicted  of  putting  the  spoons  in 
his  pocket,  or  of  having  designs 
upon  the  silver  tea-service.  He 
found  a  seat  for  his  companion 
with  all  the  haste  possible  ;  and  in- 
stead of  lingering  by  her  side,  as  she 
had  anticipated,  made  off  on  the  in- 
stant, and  hid  himself  like  a  crimi- 
nal in  the  dark  depths  of  a  group 
of  men  who  were  talking  together 
near  the  door.  These  were  men 
who  were  hopeless,  and  good  for 
nothing  but  to  talk  to  eacn  other, 
and  whom  Miss  Maijoribanks  tole- 
rated in  her  drawing-room  partly 
because  their  wives,  with  an  excu- 
sable weakness,  insisted  on  bring- 
ing them,  and  partly  because  they 
made  a  foil  to  the  brighter  part  of 
the  company,  and  served  as  a  butt 
when  anybody  wanted  to  be  witty. 
As  for  Lucilla,  she  made  no  effort 
to  recall  the  truant  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Incurables.  It  was  the  only 
vengeance  she  took  upon  his  deser- 
tion. When  he  came  to  take  leave 
of  her,  she  was  standing  with  her 
hand  in  that  of  Mrs.  Chiley,  who 
was  also  going  away.  "  I  confess 
I  was  a  litfie  nervous  this  evening," 
Miss  Maijoribanks  was  saying. 
"  You  know  it  is  always  the  sec- 
ond that  is  the  test  But  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  it  has  gone  off  very 
well.  Mr.  Cavendish,  you  promised 
to  tell  me  the  truth  *  for  you  know 
I  have  great  confidence  in  your 
judgment.  Tell  me  sincerely,  do 
you  think  it  has  heen  a  pleasant 
evening  ?"  Lucilla  said,  with  a  bean- 
tiful  earnestness,  looking  him  in  the 
fiice. 
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The  guilty  individnal  to  whom 
this  question  was  addressed  felt 
disposed  to  sink  into  the  earth,  if 
tbe  earth,  in  the  shape  of  Mr.  Hol- 
den*8  beantifol  new  carpet,  wonld 
bnt  have  opened  to  receive  him; 
but,  after  all,  that  was  perhaps  not 
a  thing  to  be  desired  nnder  the 
circumstances.  Mr.  Cavendish,  how- 
ever, was  a  man  of  resources,  and 
not  disposed  to  give  up  the  con- 
test without  striking  a  blow  in  his 
own  defence. 

*^Not  BO  pleasant  as  last  Thurs- 
day," he  said.  I  am  not  fit  to  be 
a  ladj^s  adviser,  for  I  am  too  sin- 
cere; bnt  I  incliue  to  think  it  is 
the  t^iird  that  is  the  test,"  said  the 
future  M.P. ;  and  Lucilla  made  him, 
as  Mrs.  Ohiley  remarked,  the  most 
beautiful  curtsy;  but  then  nothing 
could  be  more  delightful  than  the 
manner  in  which  that  dear  girl 
behaved  through  the  whole  affair. 

"If  everybody  would  only  help 
me  as  you  do  P'  said  Miss  Marjori- 
banks.  "  Good-night ;  I  am  so 
sorry  you  have  not  enjoyed  your- 
self. But  then  it  is  such  a  conso- 
lation to  meet  with  people  that  are 
sincere.  And  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  gone  off  very  well  for 
the  second,"  said  Lucilla,  though 
I  say  it  that  should  not  say  it" 
The  fact  was,  it  had  gone  off  so 
well  that  the  house  could  hardly 
be  cleared  of  the  amiable  and  satis- 
fied guests.  A  series  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  compliments  were  paid 
to  Lucilla  as  she  stood  in  state  in 
the  middle  of  the  rooni^  and  bade 
everybody  good-bye.  "  Next  Thurs- 
day,'' she  said,  with  the  benevolent 
grace  of  an  acknowledged  sovereign. 
And  when  they  were  all  gone,  Miss 
Maijoribanks's  reflections,  as  she 
stood  alone  in  the  centre  of  her 
domains,  were  of  a  nature  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  usual  reflections 
which  the  giver  of  a  feast. is  sup- 
posed to  make  when  all  is  over. 
Bnt  then,  as  everybody  is  aware, 
it  was  not  a  selfish  desire  for  per- 
sonal pleasure,  nor  any  scheme  of 
worldly  ambition,  which  moved  the 
mind  of  Lucilla.  With  such  mo- 
tives  it  is  only  natural  that  the 


conclusion,  ^^All  is  vanity,"  should 
occur  to  the  weary  entertainer  in 
the  midst  of  his  withered  flowers 
and  extinguished  lights.  Such 
ideas  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  enlightened  conceptions  of  Miss 
Harjori banks.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  false  to  say  that  she  had  suffered 
in  the  course  of  this  second  Thurs- 
day, or  that  a  superior  intelligence 
like  Lucilia's  could  permit  itself 
to  feel  any  jealousy  of  Barbara 
Lake ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to 
deny  that  she  had  been  mrpriaed. 
And  any  one  who  knows  Miss  Mar 
jorlbanks  will  acknowledge  that  a 
great  deal  was  implied  in  that  con- 
fession. But  then  she  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  weakness,  and 
triumphantly  proved  that  her  esti- 
mate of  the  importance  of  her 
work  went  tar  beyond  the  influence 
of  mere  personal  feeling.  In  these 
circumstances  Lucilla  could  con- 
template her  withered  flowers  with 
perfect  calomess,  without  any 
thought  that  all  was  vanity.  But 
then  the  fact  was,  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  was  accomplishing  a  great 

gnblic  duty,  and  at  the  same  time 
ad  the  unspeakable  consolation  of 
knowing  that  she  had  proved  her- 
self a  comfort  to  her  dear  papa. 
To  be  sure  the  Doctor,  after  looking 
on  far  a  little  with  a  half-amused 
consciousness  that  his  own  assist- 
ance was  totally  unnecessary,  had 
gradually  veered  into  a  comer,  and 
&om  thence  had  finidly  managed 
to  escape  down-stairs  to  his  beloved 
library.  But  then  the  sense  of 
security  and  tranquillity  with  which 
he  established  himself  at  the  fire, 
undisturbed  by  the  gay  storm  that 
raged  outside,  gave  a  certain  charm 
to  his  retirement.  He  rubbed  his 
hands  and  listened,  as  a  man  listens 
to  the  wind  howling  out-of-doors, 
when  he  is  in  shelter  and  comfort. 
So  that,  after  all,  Lucilla's  sensa- 
tion of  having  accomplished  her 
filial  duties  in  the  most  effective 
manner  was  to  a  certain  ,  extent 
justified,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
is  quite  certain  that  nobody  missed 
Dr.  Marjoribanks  from  the  pleasant 
assembly  up-stairs. 
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PART  xir. 

CHANOINO  HOUSE. 

Alhost  alt  of  as  know  what  it  is  a  thought,  become  our  impulses  and 

to  "change  house" — to  go  off  from  our  directors, 
our  old  haunts,  the  corners  we  have     With  a  change  of  house  all  this 

loved  so  well,  the  time-worn  ways  is  revolution  bed.   You  have  to  plot 

of  home,  and  install  ourselves  in  out  your  home — that  is,  your  life — 

some  new  domicile,  where  every-  anew.   Tou  have  to  discuss  aspects 

thing  is  new,  strange,  and  unsettled,  and  views,  the  points  of  the  oom- 

There  are  few  things  in  life  so  full  pass,  and  the  prevailing  winds  —  to 

of  discomfort    The  more  a  man  balance  with  yourself  the  advan- 

sees  of  the  world,  the  more  is  he  tages  of  the  rising  against  the  setting 

disposed  to  believe  that  a  certain  sun — to  think  where  you  can  sleep 

routine — a  sort  of  quiet  monotony  most    profoundly,  and   dine  most 

in  the  general  tenor  of  life — is  one  snugly;  and  above  all,  if  a  man  of 

of  the  choicest  aids  to  happiness,  my  own  temperament,  where  you 

In  fkct,  until  this  same  "dull  mo-  can  install  yourself  in  a  so-called 

notony,'*  as  some  would  call  it,  be  study,  a  spot  religiously  believed 

established,  the  real  enjoyment  of  sacred  to  meditation  and  labour, 

variety  can  never  be  experienced,  but  in  sober  reality  a  little  Sleepy 

There  can  be  no  furlough  where  Hollow  of  refuge,  dedicated  to  that 

there  is  no  discipline.  noble  pastime  Uiat  is  said  to  pave 

The  business  of  life,  besides,  re-  a  disreputable  region  —  a  pastime 

quires  that  even  the  idlest  and  which,  in  all  its  vague  unreality,  I 

most  indolent  of  us  should  have  would  not  exchange  for  many  a 

%  certain  method.   There  must  be  practical  tangible  pleasure.  Witii 

meal-times,  and  these,  let  me  ob-  a  change  of  house  all  these  devolve 

serve,  are  in  a  great  measure  the  upon  you.   Tou  cannot  begin  the 

determining  influences  which  ren-  daily  work  of  life  till  they  be  d^ 

der  us  active,  energetic,  and  use*  termined,  nor  can  you  determine 

ftil^  or  dispose  us  to  sloth,  neglect,  them  without  a  constant*  reference 

and  good-for-nothingness.    Tell  me  to  the  past    Tour  drawing-room 

when  a  man  eats,  and  I  will  tell  may  be  larger  and  loftier,  your 

you  when  he  works.  study  may  oner  more  space  or  more 

We  are,  in  a  word,  far  more  slaves  accommodation ;  but  depend  upon 
to  ourselves  than  we  like  to  acknow-  it  there  will  always  be  something, 
ledge;  but  I  am  decidedly  inclined  be  it  insignificant  or  small,  to  re- 
to  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  the  gret — something  in  which  the  by- 
servitude  works  well  Now  the  gone  will  contrast  favourably  wifii 
house  we  live  in  for  a  number  of  the  present  That  this  is  a  condi- 
vears  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  great  tion  of  human  thought,  I  am  inclin- 
influence  over  us.  The  same  places  ed  to  believe ;  at  least  all  my  friends 
impress  the  same  trains  of  thought,  who  have  been  married  a  second 
till  at  last  we  give  ourselves  up  to  time  have  confidentially  imparted 
a  ritual,  in  which  the  drawing-room,  to  me  something  that  would  go  &r 
the  dining-room,  and  the  study  are  to  confirm  it 
the  masters,  and  certain  inanimate  Dimenagement  is  a  dreary  pro- 
objects,  on  which  we  scarcely  bestow  cess,  however  we  look  at  it  It 
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is  not  alone  that  the  old  proper- 
ties" are  Tery  generally  ill  soited 
to  the  new  dwelling,  hut  that  we 
never  knew  they  were  so  old  and 
timeworn  nntU  we  had  tamed 
them  oat  of  their  yeeted  localities, 
and  exposed  them  rathlessly  to  re- 
mark and  inspection.  It  is  like  re- 
viewing a  yeteran  battalion,  where 
the  cratches  oatn  amber  the  maskets. 

How  long  is  it,  too,  before  you 
can  reconcile  yourself  to  the  new 
ways  aboat  yon  I    There  is  a  perpet- 
ual distraction  in  the  sight  of  new 
objects,  very  jarriog  and  onoom- 
fortable ;  things  which  had  no  pre- 
tension to  press  themselves  upon 
yoar   thoughts   stand  obtrusively 
forward  and  ask  to  be  considered ; 
and,  last  of  all,  nobody  can  ^d 
anything.   It  is  either  locked  up  in 
the  green  packing-case  or  the  brown 
box,  or  it  has  been  left  behind,  or 
perhaps  stolen.   Scores  of  useless 
old  tramperies  are  sure  to  be  trans- 
ported— things  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly pay  for  the  carriage,  but 
which  have  an  immense  value  in 
your  servants'  eyes,  if  only  that  Uiey 
guarantee  the  immaculate  integrity 
that  remembered  them.   These,  like 
poor  relations,  will  thrust  themselves 
reproachfaUy  in  your  way  at  every 
moment,  and  it  will  be  weeks  before 
the  last  of  them  shall  be  consigned 
to  its  approprite  ouhlietU. 

The  change  of  domicile  is  always 
r^arded  y  an  act  of  indemnity 
with  regara  to  every  domestic  short- 
coming.   The  cook  cannot  manage 
the  new  spit ;  he  has  not  yet  learned 
the  ways  of  the  new  oven.  The  foot- 
man has  not  found  out  how  to  mi^e 
the  dining-room  fire  without  filling 
the  bouse  with  smoke.   No  matter 
how  favourable  may  be  the  circum- 
stances of  your  new  abode  in  com- 
parison  with  the  late  one,  your 
household  will  find  abundant  sab- 
ject  of  disparaging  contrast.  How 
oojast  to  accuse  human  nature  of  in- 
gratitude I  Only  listen  to  «iy  man's 
account  of  his  first  wife's  virtues. 

It  ia  clear,  then,  that  whatever 
may  be  the  compensations  even- 
tually, the  first  moments  of  change 


are  neither  ways  of  pleasantness 
nor  paths  of  peace.  Indiscipline  is 
master  of  the  situation,  and  life  is 
carried  on,  like  the  American  war, 
by  substitutes — a  process  to  the  full 
as  costly  as  it  is  uncomfortable. 

Now,  if  these  be  very  serious  in- 
conveniences to  the  family,  what, 
let  me  ask,  will  they  be  when  in- 
curred by  a  whole  nation — when 
it  is  not  a  mere  household  of  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  people  who 
chuige  their  domicile,  but  a  people  ? 
Such  is  the  case  now  with  Italy; 
and  really  it  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable pieces  of  internal  convul- 
sion a  State  has  ever  been  called  on 
to  encounter.  I  speak  not  of  a  Court. 
A  Court  can  c(»nparatively  easily 
change  its  seat  The  King  who  re- 
ceives at  Oaserta  may  without  diffi- 
culty, on  that  day  week,  hold  his 
levee  at  the  Fitti.  Court  furniture 
and  Court  fiunkies  are  everywhere 
much  alike,  and  for  the  few  com- 
monplaces uttered  by  royalty  all 
localities  are  pretty  equally  adapted. 
The  difficulties  in  the  present  case 
are  not  the  transfer  of  a  kingly 
household,  but  the  displacement  of 
a  legislature— the  transport  of  a 
whole  executive,  with  all  its  various 
orders  of  people,  from  the  Minister 
of  State  in  his  cabinet  to  the  porter 
at  tiie  gate  —  the  conveyance  of 
these  people  and  their  belongings 
to  another  city  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  off—the  disruption  of  all  the 
ties  that  bind  them  to  home  and 
friends^  all  the  little  ways  and 
habils  by  which  they  fashioned 
their  daily  lives — the  sudden  re- 
moval of  some  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand people  to  a  country  as  much 
foreign  to  them  as  though  under 
another  rule ;  for,  bear  in  mind,  the 
Piedmontese  is  only  partly  intelli- 
gible to  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  is 
even  less  like  the  Tuscan  in  his 
nature  than  in  his  tongue. 

I  have  once  or  twice  heard  the 
complaints  of  an  English  official  on 
being  sent  to  Dublin  or  Edinburgh, 
and  heard  how  piteously  he  be- 
wailed for  his  family  the  hardship 
of  such  a  banishment,  though  in 
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Mfi  case  there  were  not  really  an  j 
of  those  elemente  which  impart 
the  sense  of  a  strange  country.  Let 
ns  imagine,  then,  what  a  heavy 
grievance  this  change  of  capital 
mast  be  to  all  the  servants  of  the 
State.  These  are  all  now  to  be 
drafted  off  like  settlers  to  a  new 
colony — they  and  their  wives  and 
children,  their  man* servants  and 
their  maid-servants,  and  all  that  is 
theirs.  And,  as  thongh  to  make 
the  illasion  more  perfect,  a  contract 
for  wooden  houses  to  hut  the  new 
settlers  has  been  entered  into,  so 
that  on  their  arrival  on  the  savan- 
nahs of  Tnscany  they  may  feel 
themselves  like  squatters  in  the 
bush,  only  needing  a  few  Oalabrian 
brigands  to  complete  the  tahleau^ 
and  realize  all  the  horrors  and 
cruelties  of  a  cannibal  neighbour- 
hood. It  is  said  that  Oipriano  la 
Gala  and  his  ruffian  associates,  whose 
murders  and  assassinations  have 
been  the  terror<themes  of  southern 
Italy,  have  had  their  sentence  of 
death  commuted  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment through  the  direct  in- 
terference of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon! Is  it  too  rash  a  guess  to 
surmise,  that  when  that  great  dis- 
poser of  Italian  destiny  decreed 
the  change  of  capital  he  also  in- 
tended to  liberate  these  wretches, 
60  that  when  the  poor  Piedmontese 
found  himself  in  the  new  land  of 
his  destitution  he  might  be  able  to 
realise  in  his  own  experiences  the 
horrors  of  brigandage  without  the 
expense  of  a  journey  to  the  Nea- 
politan provinces?  We  are  told 
that  the  change  of  capital  is  a 
popular  measure  throughout  central 
and  southern  Italy,  and  that  even 
Lombardy  looks  on  it  without 
displeasure.  I  can  readily  believe 
this.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
spectacle  than  the  equanimity  of 
our  friends  at  our  misfortunes. 
Piedmont  was  not  liked ;  she  had 
not  any  of  the  graceful  gifts  which 
conciliate  and  win  regard.  I  am 
not  very  certain  that,  even  if  she 
had  possessed  them,  she  would 
have  deployed  them  to  cultivate 


the  gdod  will  of  the  Neapolitans. 
But  this  is  an  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion I  decline  to  regard.  It  is  the 
material  difficulties  of  the  situation 
alone  I  desire  to  consider,  and  I 
return  to  them. 

Florence  is  about  to  receive  the 
population  which  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Turin,  and  she  pre- 
pares for  the  task  in  a  most 
suitable  spirit  by  doubling  the  price 
of  everything.    It  is  not  then, 
merely  that  the  Turinese  has  to 
quit  his  home  and  his  friends,  but 
he  has  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a 
city  rendered  doubly  costly  by  the 
very  news  of  his  coming.  This, 
of  course,  must  be  submitted  to. 
Political  economy  has  its  maxims 
about   supply  and'  demand,  and 
there  is  no  help  for  the  liardship. 
But  there  is,  besides  this,  another, 
and,  I  think,  a  most  unfair  griev- 
ance.  The  Florentines  are  not  con- 
tent with  the  immense  boon  that 
has  befallen  them,  but  go  about 
complaining  loudly  of  the  hardship 
of  the  invasion  that  awaits  them, 
how  life  will  be  rendered  dear, 
and,  above  all,  what  competition 
they  will  have  to  encounter  with 
the  Turinese   traders  and  shop- 
keepers, who  are  certain  to  open 
houses  in  Florence,  and  contest 
with  them  the  traffic  of  their  own 
city.   Already  such  complaints  are 
rife,  and  even  in  ranks  of  the 
community  where  on^  might  have 
thought  a  more  liberal  and  just 
spirit  would  have  prevailed.  The 
very  bankers  of  Florence  are  in 
arms  at  the  thought  that  Turinese 
capital  should  seek  employment  in 
the  new  metropolis,  and  Piedmon- 
tese enterprise  demand  a  sphere  for 
its  exercise  beyond  the  walls  of 
their  now  deserted  city. 

It  b  not  merely,  then,  that  yoa 
have  to  change  house,  remove  your 
properties  and  penates^  desert  the 
pleasant  familiar  places  yen  had 
grown  to ;  but  you  have  to  remove 
to  a  land  where  you  are  not  loved, 
and  will  not  be  welcomed.  This 
makes  the  task  much  harder.  Tbe 
change  is  a  charming  thing  for  your 
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neighbours:   thej  will  make-  for* 
tunes  by  it — ^become   richer,  and 
greater,  and  more  influential  than 
ever  they  dreamed  of  being — and 
yet  your  presence  amongst  them 
detracts  terribly  from   the  enjoy- 
ment  They  want  the  offices  you 
filled — ^not  you  who   filled  them. 
They   want   that  rich  population 
of  foreign  Ministers  and  their  fol- 
lowings;    they   want  that  Court 
you  were  so  proud  of,  and  the  King 
you  loved  so  well;  and  they  are 
quite  ready  to  tell  you  that  their 
daim  to  them  all  lies   in  their 
superior   civilisation,  and  in  the 
higher  culture  of  "  gentle  Tuscany." 
Of  all  the  daily  difficulties,  the 
hourly  embarrassments,  the  plan  is 
to  entail,  it  is  needless  to  speak. 
Let  any  one  imagine  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  family,  with  half  its 
baggage  at  its  late  residence,  and 
one-third  of  the  other  hidf  on  the 
road,  with  all  the  losses  and  damage 
of  the  way,  with  the  discomforts  of 
a  new  abode,  and  the  not  over-civil 
disposition  of  the  new  neighbour- 
hood ; — let  him  magnify  this  to  the 
size  of  a  nation,  and  he  will  have 
to  own  that  these  are  not  slight  nor 
&nciful  grievances. 

The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
has  to  refer  to  a  despatch,  and  he  is 
told  it  is  with  the  archives  waiting 
to  be  shipped  at  Genoa.   Uis  col- 
league of  Home  Affairs  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  correspondence  with  the 
prefects,  and  finds,  for  want  of  the 
early  part,  that  he  has  been  contra- 
dicting himself  most  flatly.    He  of 
Grace  and  Justice  is  unable  to  re- 
member without  his  notes,  that  are 
not  to  be  found,  whether  a  certain 
brigand  was  protected  or  not  by 
the  French  at  Rome,  and  is  conse- 
quently in  doubt  whether  he  should 
be  shot  or  pensioned.    All  is  con- 
fusion,  disorder,  and  chaos.  No- 
body  can   answer   any  question, 
and,  what  is  worse,  none  can  be 
called   to  account  for  his  insuffi- 
ciency.   It  is  a  bill  of  indemnity 
with  regard  to  every  official's  short- 
coming ;  and  just  as  you  would  be 
slow  to  arraign  the  cook  for  the 


burnt  surloin,  or  the  butler  for  the 
dingy  look  of  the  silver,  on  the 
first  days  of  your  deminagementj  so 
must  Ministers  bear  with  patience 
every  indiscipline  around  them,  on 
the  plea  that  everything  has  to  bo 
done  for  "  the  best,"  which,  in 
plain  English,  means  in  the  very 
worst  of  all  imaginable  way  s. 

How  Florence  is  suddenly  to 
dilate  itself  to  the  proportions  the 
exigency  calls  for  —  now  the  Post  is 
to  receive  and  transmit  the  in- 
creased correspondence — how  Gov- 
ernment officials  are  to  know  at 
once  how  to  find  each  other — ^how 
all  that  work  of  executive  rule, 
which  requires  both  exactitude  and 
despatch,  is  to  go  on  in  a  new 
place,  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
clock  which  had  been  transferred 
from  one  town  to  another — is  not 
easy  to  see. 

Let  a  man  take  his  own  case. 
How  soon,  after  the  turmoil  and 
disturbance  of  a  change  of  abode, 
does  he  resume  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  his  daily  life  ?  Can  he  con- 
tinue with  the  unbroken  thread  of 
any  occupation  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  ?  Is  he  able,  in  the  midst 
of  the  disturbing  elements  of  a  new 
home,  to  sit  down  calmly  to  any 
work  that  demands  deep  thought  and 
consideration  ? 

Think,  then,  what  these  difficul- 
ties become  where  the  labor  is 
not  only  vast  but  complicated — 
where  each  department  has  to  de- 
pend on  some  other,  and  co-opera- 
tion is  all  essential—where  the 
delay  of  an  answer  or  the  want  of 
clearness  in  an  order  might  be  the 
cause  of  great  disaster ;  and  then 
imagine  what  are  the  difficulties 
which  await  the  Italian  execu- 
tive, at  a  moment,  too,  when  it 
is  called  on  to  confront  the  perils 
of  an  embarrassed  exchequer  and 
a  dissatisfied  population. 

They  say  Florence  is  but  the 
first  stage  on  the  way  to  Rome. 
My  impression  is  that  the  present 
experience  will  suffice  for  them, 
and  that,  when  they  have  counted 
the  cost  of  the  dimenagement,  they 
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will  be  satisfied  to  stay  (jaietly  truth  of  the  proverb^  that  **two 
where  thej  are,  believing  in  the  removes  are  as  bad  as  a  fire." 


THE  "BOPB  trick." 


We  must  surely  have  fallen  on 
dull  times — there  most  be  a  very  re- 
markable dearth  of  subjects  to  in- 
terest or  amuse,  or  we  should  not 
have  given  so  much  of  our  attention 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Daven- 
port Brothers,  and  have  our  news- 
papers daily  occupied  with  the 
attack  or  defence  of  these  "Circu- 
lating mediums.**  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  credulity  or  incredulity 
comes  best  out  of  the  controversy, 
or  whether  a  calm  bystander  would 
incline  to  the  side  of  those  who  see 
in  these  performances  the  dawn  of 
a  new  era  of  discovery,  or  hastily 
put  these  men  into  the  category  of 
common  conjurors. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  they 
deserve  mil  credit  for  the  way  in 
which  they  have  baffled  discov- 
ery and  evaded  exposure.  Just  as 
some  one  said  that  the  Great  Duke 
had  "a  little  more  common  sense 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,'*  so 
have  these  men  one  trick  more  than 
all  mankind.  The  Hindoo  and  the 
Professed  Juggler  could  do  some, 
but  neither  of  them  could  do  all 
of  the  Davenport  rogueries ;  and 
though  this  be  a  small  bill  with 
which  to  draw  on  Fame,  let  us  not 
dishonour  it 

The  Rope  trick,  as  it  is  called, 
would  appear  to  be  familiar  to  a 
large  number  of  persons;  at  least 
there  is  scarcely  a  lecture-room  in  a 
provincial  town,  scarcely  a  mecha- 
nics* institute,  which  has  not  seen 
one  or  two  amateur  performers  per- 
fect adepts  in  this  exploit  In  this 
feat,  afler  all,  originated  the  great 
celebrity  of  these  men.  It  was  the 
fact  that,  being  bound  by  persons 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the 
mysteries  of  knots,  tied  with  the 
practised  skill  of  sailor  hands,  their 
i)onds  crossed,  recrossed,  and  inter- 
woven with  every  device  of  subtlety, 
yet,  as  the  newspapers  say,  *^in  an 


incredibly  short  space  of  time  they 
were  found  to  have  released  them- 
selves, greatly  astonishing  a  crowd- 
ed audience,  who  cheered  lustily." 

Nor  is  this  all.   The  lights  being 
once  more  extinguished,  and  in  a 
space  equally  brief,  they  were  dis- 
covered to  be  once  again  involved 
in  all  the  intricacies  of  their  bonds, 
every  knot  and  every  crossing  be- 
ing exactly  as  at  first,  so  that  the 
most  minute  examination  could  not 
detect  the  slightest  variation.  To 
a  man  like  myself  to  whom  a  mo- 
derately tight  coat  is  a  Btrait-w&ist- 
coat,  and  who  regards  the  common- 
est impediment  to  freedom  as  little 
short  of  a  convict's  fetter,  this  per- 
formance does  indeed  appear  mira- 
culous.   I  am  consoled,  however, 
for  my  own  ineptness,  by  rem  em* 
bering  what  a  number  of  specialities 
this  world  has  room  for,  and  that 
there  are  a  variety  of  other  tricks 
which  I  could  not  perform,  and  very 
probably  never  shall  be  called  on  to 
attempt     At  first,  therefore,  my 
sympathies  were  in  favor  of  these 
nimble  fellows,  and  it  was  with  & 
sort  of  impatience  I  read  those  let- 
ters to  the  *  Times*  and  the  'Post,' 
of  people  offering  to  perform  the 
rope  trick  for  the  benefit  of  this  or 
that  charitable  institution.    I  sup- 
pose drowsiness  stole  over  me  as  I 
sat     I  am  naturally  indignant  at 
any  imputation  of  being  asleep,  so 
that  it  could  not  have  gone  to  the 
extent  of  slumber;  but  I  certainly 
had  reached  the  hazy  stage,  when 
sounds  are  murmurs  and  sighs  mere 
dissolving  views  in  a  foggy  atmo- 
sphere.   I  fancied  a  friend  was  dis^ 
coursing  with  me  on  these  Daven- 
port people,  and  that  his  arguments 
were  a  mere  remmS  of  all  these 
furious  letters  I  had  been  reading. 
"It  was  an  old  trick — one  of  the 
stalest  tricks;  a  trick  that  no  con- 
Juror  of  credit  would  have  deemed  it 
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worth  while  to  exhibit   The  tying  lent  opinion  was,  none  of  the  knots 

might  be  more  expertly  done  in  were  drawn  tight  enough,  nor  was 

one  case  than  another,  and  a  few  there  sufficient  cord  employed.  At 

seconds  more  consequently  employ-  all  exents,  when  the  lights  were 

ed  ia  the  act  of  liberation ;  in  the  produced,  he  was  found  seated  with 

end,  however,  the  conjuror  was  cer-  his  bonds  at  his  feet — ^a  little  flur* 

tain  to  succeed,  with  no  other  in-  ried,  as  was  natural,  and  with  a 

convenience  than  a  certain  flushed  heightened  colour.   The  lights  be- 

look  and    a   slightly   accelerated  ing  extinguished —  the  *  House  up ' 

poise.    What  I   cannot   compre-  — after  a  yery  brief  interval,  we 

hend,*'  said  he,  "is  your  astonish-  found  him  tied  up  exactly  as  be- 

ment!     Are  you  really  amazed,  fore,  every  knot  fastened  just  as 

Cornelius   O'Dowd  ? asked  he ;  Gobden  and  Bright   had  left  it 

or  is  this  a  got-up  astonishment —  The  company   *  cheered  lustily,' 

one  of  those  tniits  of  youthful  trust-  some  fully  convinced  there  .  was 

ftilness  I  have  seen  you  more  than  more  in  it  than  our  philosophy  had 

once  perform  before  a  too  confiding  yet  fathomed ;   others,  mani£BStly 

public?   Come,  old  fellow,  none  of  out  of  envy,  alleging,  it  was  the 

these  penny-a-liner  affectations  with  simplest  of  all  the  rogueries  in  a 

me.   You  know  weU^ay,  sir,  you  conjuror^s  waUet    The  discussion 


neighbours  say,  '  assisted  *  at  exhibi-  I)israeh  stepped  f(»rward  and  said 
tions  of  this  Idnd  scores  of  times.**  that  there  was  really  nothing  in  Uie 
For  a  moment  I  felt  as  if  passion  trick  at  all,  that  he  had  done  it 
would  suffocale  me.   My  head,  I  scores  of  times  to  amuse  a  family 
believe,'  had  got  jammed  into  the  circle,  and  was  quite  ready  to  ex* 
corner  of  the  chair,  and  I  breathed  hibit  now,  if  it  could  amuse  the 
with  difficulty.  publia     Loud  applause  followed, 
"If  that  grunt  means  dissent,  all  the  louder  that  the  performer 
sir/*  continued  he,     unsay  it  at  professed  he  was  quite  willing  .that 
once.     I  will  stand  no  dissimula-  Lord  John  himself  should  assist  in 
tlon.*'   I  felt  choking,  but  he  went  the  tying.   Nothing  could  be  fairer 
on.    *^You  claim  to  be  a  sort  of  than  this;  all  seemed  charmed  by 
'own  correspondent  to  all  human-  the  magnanimity.   I  wish  I  could 
ity you  presmne  to  say  that  you  say  that  the  result  was  as  favour- 
are  eternally  on  the  watch  to  report  able  as  the  opening  promised.  Un- 
whatever  goes  on  of  new,  strange,  fortunately,    however,   when  the 
and  remarkable  in  this  world  of  ours:  lights  came,  there  he  sat  with  the 
and  here  you  stand  with  pretended  cords  around  him,  somewhat  de- 
astonishment  at  a  feat  of  which  ranged  and  disordered  indeed,  but 
even  the  last  dozen  years  have  offer-  still  sufficiently  tied  to  show  he  was 
ed  us  fully  as  many  instances —  perfectly  powerless,  and  so  exhaust- 
ay,   instances  which  called   forth  ed  by  his  efforts  besides,  that  it 
ample  discussion  and  noise  enough  was  necessary  to  cut  the  ropes  and 
to  addle  the  whole  kingdom.   The  get  him  out  into  the  fresh  air  to 
first  time  I  ever  witnessed  the  trick  recover  1 

myself he  went  on,  '*itwas  done      ''His  friends  were,  much  discom- 

by  Lord  John  Russell."   I  started  fited;  his  own  self  confidence  had 

with  amazement,  but  he  resumed,  seized  them,  and  they  went  about 

''  The  tying  *had  been  done  by  saying,  '  DonH  be  afiiaid,  he*s  sure 

CoMen  and  John  Bright,  but  very  to  do  it:   he  has  watched  John 

clumsily    and    very  ineffectually,  closely:  he  knows  the  trick  thor- 

Whether    it  was   their  enormous  oughly,'  and  so  on.   And  now  they 

self-confidence,  or  that  they  under-  were  driven  to  all  sorts  of  devices 

rated  the  performer  on  account  of  to  explain  the  failure.   They  even 

his  size,  I  cannot  say;  but  the  preva-  went  so  fiur  as  to  say  that  in  John's 


lenow  well — that  you  have. 


positively  angry,  and  Mr. 
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case  the  tyers  were  accomplices,  and 
the  whole  thing  a  *  sell  ;*  others  de- 
clared that  Dizzy  would  have  done 
it  if  the  lights  had  not  come  so 
soon  ;  that  he  was  not  fully  ready : 
but  a  very  shrewd  friend  of  my 
own  told  me  that  it  was  a  knot  of 
his  own  making — ^a  bit  of  yainglo- 
rious  display  he  had  insisted  on 
exhibiting — ^that  really  bound  him, 
and  but  for  this  he  would  have 
done  the  trick  just  as  well  as  the 
other. 

'*0f  course  this  brought  John 
back  enthusiastically  into  public 
fiivour,  and  all  went  about  saying 
he  has  never  failed  yet ;  and  though 
they  have  got.  a  rope  over  from 
America,  and  even  tried  some  special 
hemp  from  Russia,  it's  all  the  same ; 
he  steps  through  the  meshes,  and 
sits  there  as  free  and  unconcerned 
as  need  be. 

"It  is  true,  however,  he  objects 
to  let  a  Frenchman  tie  him— a  con- 
juror by  profession — ^a  certain  Louis 
Nap,  who  proposed  to  test  him  by 
what  they  call  'the  Polish  Trap.' 
John  demurred,  and  said  it  was  a 
n^me  that  would  never  amuse  an 
English  public ;  not  to  say  that  the 
representation  was  too  far  off,  and 
in  a  part  of  the  town  very  incon- 
venient to  come  at  In  fact,  he 
made  twenty  pretexts,  and  ended 
by  saying  that  if  he  were  to  be 
bothered  any  more,  he*d  remove  his 
lockings,  go  and  live  up-stairs,  and 
give  up  conjuring  altogether. 

Cob  and  Quaker  John  are  per- 
haps not  on  as  good  terms  with  him 
as  they  were  formerly,  for  they  go 
about  grumbling,  and  darkly  hint- 
ing what  they'd  do  if  they  had  only 
another  chance  with  him.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  they'd  fail  just  as 
they  failed  before.  He  is  a  master 
of  bis  art  We  all  of  us  saw  how, 
tied  and  listened  in  every  direc- 


itoo,  his  feet  to  his  neck,  and  his 
hands  to  his  ankles,  he  contrived 
one  day  to  put  on  Mr.  Newdegate's 
coat,  and  actually  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  and  before 
the  ink  was  well  dry  on  it,  there  he 
sat  in  his  ovm  clothes,  innocently 
asking  who  could  have  composed 
that  indiscreet  epistle  ? 

"  There  is  not  much  music  in  bis 
performances,  I  admit  In  that 
respect  the  Brothers  Davenport 
may  beat  him;  but  for  the  ^rope 
trick,'  I'll  back  him  against  all 
Tankeedom ;  and  yet  few  men 
think  less  of  their  *  bonds'  than 
Pennsylvanians." 

While  I  write  I  read  that 
a  son  of  the  original  juggler  has 
made  his  first  appearance,  and  the 
newspapers  call  it  a  very  successftil 
appearance,  before  the  public.  He 
boldly  declares  he  is  prepared  to 
do  all  the  old  tricks  of  his  father, 
and  a  few  new  ones  especially 
his  own.  He  called  upon  a  ver^ 
crowded  assembly  to  test  his  quali- 
fications, and  tie  him  in  any  way 
they  pleased ;  but  they  were  good- 
humouredly  disposed  to  applaud 
his  pluck  and  not  prove  bis  effi- 
ciency. As  they  very  reasonably 
observed,  what  can  it  possibly  sig- 
nify whether  he  be  tied  or  loose? 
I  agree  with  them  perfectly;  but 
if  he  should  persist  in  these  ap- 
peals, and  torment  us  with  a  repe- 
tition of  his  challenge,  let  me  sug- 
gest one  species  of  tying  that  I 
have  never  known  fail.  It  has 
held  the  most  unruly  spirits  as 
peaceable  as  lambs,  and  requires 
neither  skill  nor  trouble  in  the 
application.  It  is  simply  done  by 
a  few  yards  of  red  tape.  The  man 
who  has  these  draped  round  him, 
ever  so  loosely,  never  straggles  any 
more. 


BAIN— BAIH — MUCH  BAIK. 


Of  all  the  people  of  small  pur-  measure  the  raan&ll,  and  keep  a 
suits,  I  know  of  none  equal  to  register  of  the  fidling  lMUX>meter. 
those  who  chronicle  the  weather,  In  the  unbroken  series  of  their 
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obsemtions  yoa  are  led  to  mark 
bow  unceasingly  they  seem  to  la- 
bour. Watching  the  clouds  night 
and  day,  not  a  drifl,  not  a  shower 
escapes  them.  Noting  each  change 
of  wind,  they  tell  you  how,  at  40 
minutes  afier  2  a.m.  on  the  l7th 
the  wind  changed  to  S.S.W.,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  moon,  being 
then  in  the  second  day  of  the  last 
quarter,  a  slight  rain&U  occurred, 
after  which  a  fresh  breeze  sprang 
up  and  continued  till  daybreak. 

What  hopeless  and  unprofitable 
twaddle  is  this!  and  why,  to  re- 
cord it,  should  any  man  sit  up  all 
night,  to  the  destruction  of  his 
domestic  habits  and  the  risk  of 
bronchitis?  These  things  tell  no- 
thing —  lead  to  nothing.  Hon. 
Matbieu  de  la  Drdme  himself  only 
predicts  rain  when  we  all  of  us  see 
it  approaching ;  and  there  is  an- 
other aniaial,  not  noted  for  wis- 
dom, who  bas  done  as  much  as  this 
in  our  behalf  for  centuries  back  I 

Clm>nicle  the  rainy  days  in  an 
English  climate !  Why  not  register 
the  infanticides  in  Pekin?  Why, 
rain  is  our  normal  condition.  We 
live  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with 
rain.  We  invent  mackintoshes  and 
mud- boots,  capes,  coats,  and  alpaca 
umbrellas.  We  diet  ourselyes 
against  moisture  by  a  course  of 
stimulant  living ;  and  the  prospect 
of  being  wet  to  the  skin  "  begins 
at  our  school-days,  and  dogs  our 
steps  throughout  lifa  No  wonder 
if  we  be  moody  ;  but  the  gloom  for 
which  foreigners  give  us  credit  is 
not  io  much  that  we  are  depressed 
as  that  we  are  damp.  No  wonder 
is  it  that  we  take  from  time  to 
time  such  despondent  views  of  our 
national  prospects,  our  oppressive 
debt,  our  growing  pauperism,  our 
decaying  coal-fields.  We  are  all 
frogs,  and  what  so  natural  as  that 
we  should  croak ! 

Now,  instead  of  inflicting  us 
with  a  census-return  of  our  calami- 
ties, why  should  not  some  bright- 
natured  Christian  keep  a  record — 
a  very  small  note-book  will  suffice 
for  it  —  of  our  days  of  sunshine,  of 


those  passing  moments  when  the 
sky  was  blue  and  the  air  dry  ? 
Here  would  be  matter  for  pleasant 
retrospect  and  enjoyment  Keep- 
ing an  annual  rain-score  is  simply 
writing  down  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days,  with  one  more  for  a 
leap-year. 

That  climate  has  an  immense 
influence  over  temperament  can- 
not, I  think,  be  questioned.  The 
mingled  jndolence  and  impulsive- 
ness of  the  natives  of  southern  re- 
gions, the  apathy  and  the  energy, 
are  the  very  reflex  of  long  seasons 
of  calm  broken  by  violent  hurricane 
and  storm.  There  is  that  in  those 
lands  of  warmth  and  sunshine 
which  disposes  to  a  life  of  ease  and 
enjoyment  Nature  herself  gives 
you  the  initiative,  and  in  the  glori- 
ous vegetation,  the  brilliant  colour- 
ing, and  the  balmy  air  around  you, 
you  would  stamp  yourself  as  un- 
grateful not  to  be  disposed  to  hap- 
piness. 

•Our  dreary  skies,  however,  sug- 
gest work  ;  there  is  no  holiday  look 
about  that  leaden  canopy  and  that 
beating  drift.  It  will  do  to  toil 
in,  however,  though  not  made  for 
pleasure^  Have  at.  it,  therefore, 
in  the  mill,  or  the  fitctory,  or  the 
graving-dock,  or  the  saw-pit  Other 
skies  may  be  filling  the  olive  ber- 
ries and  swelling  the  grapes — ^yours 
is  the  one  to  make  money  in  — 
Suutn  euique.  The  gods  have  given 
you  a  rare  workshop,  see  that  you 
make  good  use  of  it  Nothing 
so  plainlv  shows  how  an  English- 
man conmrms  to  his  climate  as  hia 
misery  —  his  actual  misery  —  in  a 
land  of  bright  weather.  His  ennui 
is  suicidal  Of  all  the  things  he 
has  learned,  how  to  do  nothing 
has  never  been  acquired  by  him, 
and  he  finds  himself  suddenly  in  a 
situation  where  exertion  is  impos- 
sible. Now,  the  Spaniard  or  the 
Italian  can  live  as  devoid  of  all 
occupation  as  the  lizard  on  the  wall 
yonder.  Like  him,  let  there  be 
only  sunshine ;  they  ask  no  more. 
^^Bull,"  however,  wants  to  be  up 
and  stirring.     He  wants  to  ride, 
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or  walk,  or  row — to  do  something,  most  gossip-loving  people  of  En- 
anything  rather  than  sit  down  in  rope. 

unemployed  monotony.  He  has  If  marriages,  too,  be  made  in  a 
never  risen  so  high,  or  sunk  so  region  where  there  is  no  rain,  one 
low — ^which  is  it  ? — ^as  to  believe  can  imagine  under  what  difficulties 
mere  existence  enjoyment;  and  conjugalities  are  carried  on  in 
there  is  an  honest  shame  associ-  moist,  wet  countries.  We  have  all 
ated  with  his  notion  of  idleness  heard  how  mud  has  influenced  the 
that  spoils  him  utterly  for  the  Far  fate  of  Poland.  More  than  one 
nien'te,  revolution  has  grown  out  of  it 

Take  him  away  from  volcanic  Some  of  the  heaviest  reverses  that 
rocks  and  arid  mountains,  with  brave  people  have  ever  met  wi& 
dried-up  torrents  and  a  basking  have  come  of  mud.  I  believe  that 
sunshine ;  carry  him  back  to  an  rain  is  as  potent  an  element  with 
Indian-ink  atmosphere,  muddy  us  ;  and  if  you  would  subtract  from 
roads,  and  a  swooping  shower,  and  our  lives  all  the  times  we  have 
Tou  will  see  the  man  will  recover  been  soaked  through,  and  all  the 
himself  at  once.  He*ll  put  on  his  hours  spent  in  repairing  damage, 
second  epidermis,  a  mackintosh,  you  would  find  a  tremendous  gap 
and  be  off  to  his  occupation,  what-  m  the  working  period  of  our  exist- 
ever  it    be,   without  wasting   a  ence. 

thought  on  the  weather.  The  No  wonder  that  the  Roundhead 
moody  temperament  is  in  realify  injunction  about  ^*  keeping  one's 
only  the  working  temperament  It  powder  dry  "  should  be  transmitted 
is  the  resolute  fixedness  of  a  man  as  the  ex^n^ssion  of  wisdom,  only 
on  something  to  be  done  that  gives  that  in  its  seeming  difficulty  It  ap- 
him  this  air  of  stem  determina-  -  pears  to  resemble  another  adage 
tion.  Now,  foreigners  neither  un-  about  putting  salt  on  birds'  tails, 
derstand  us  nor  our  dimate,  and  I  Like  Mark  Tapley,  we  come  ont 
declare  I  ai^  not  surprised  that  strong  under  ^fficulUes,  and  in 
they  are  as  little  charmed  by  the  spite  of  this  everlasting  drip,  drip, 
one  as  the  other.  They  only  see  we  have  become  a  people  not  ill  to 
the  gloom  of  either.  do  in  worldly  wealth,  though  per- 

A  damp  people  may  be  humoris*  haps  not  exactly  as  influential  and 
tic,  but  I  suspect  they  will  rarely  be  powerful  as  our  Daily  Press  would 
witty,  except  in  that  sardonic  drol-  represent  us.  What  we  might  have 
lery  which  we  see  in  Ireland,  and  been,  what  we  might  have  done,  If 
where  the  jest  is  so  often  made  at  we  had  not  been  always  in  a  drizzlei, 
the  jester's  own  expense.  We  cer«  is  not  so  easy  to  say,  though  it 
tainly  have  little  of  that  li^ht-  might  be  matter  of  curious  specii- 
hearted  wit  which  charactenses  lation  to  inquire  whether  an  oe- 
Frenchmen,  and  which  makes  an  casional  glimpse  of  sunshine,  or  a 
epimm  worth  a  long  discourse.        transient  gleam  of  warmth,  ndght 

Seing  damp,  we  are  an  indoor  not  have  rallied  us  out  of  that  air 
folk,  given  to  coal  fires  and  much  of  gloomy  depression  which  is  re- 
canvassing  of  our  neighbours  ;  and  cognised  throughout  the  world  as  the 
I  have  little  doubt  that  a  great  English  temperament 
deal  of  the  prudery  of  our  social  At  all  events,  let  us  have  no  more 
life,  that  strict  watch  and  ward  we  of  these  rain-registries.  No  man 
keep  over  each  other's  morals,  is  a  was  ever  the  jollier  firom  having  a 
question  of  rain&ll,  and  that  if  we  catalogue  of  his  small  debts  hung 
had  more  sunshine  we  should  have  up  over  his  chimney-piece.  Rain 
less  scandal  Perhaps  it  may  be,  it  will,  that  I  know,  and  I  can't 
that,  being  always  moist,  we  imbibe  help  it ;  but  Fve  no  reason  in  li^ 
overmuch  of  wnat  goes  on  around  for  connine  over  a  comparison  of  all 
us ;  but  of  a  verity  we^  are  the  the  days  1  was  wet  through  in  last 
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January,  wiUi  mj  phivial  experien-  the  Frankfort  Lottery  f  Why  not 

ces  of  the  present  month.  Why  can-  of  those  who  believe  m  the  success 

not  these  Prophets  of  Evil  take  up  of  the  Federal  cause,  and  regard  Jifr. 

some  other  theme  of  national  hu-  Seward  as  the  model  of  a  polito 

miliationi  ?  Why  not  give- a  list  of  letter-writer? 

the  people,  with  names  and  ad-  Now  for  my  umbrella ;  Fm  off 

,<     dresses,  who  have  drawn  blanks  in  for  a  walk. 


▲  NBW 

It  is  a  very  hopeful  considera- 
tion, that  as  the  world  moves  on 
the  march  of  discovery  is  always 
opening  some  new  sphere  for  the 
employment  of  human  skill  and 
human  intelligence,  so  that  occu- 
pations which  at  first  only  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  few  inditiduals, 
as  it  were  specially  fitted  for  the 
task,  become  by  degrees  fashioned 
into  r^ular  professions — careers  as 
distinctively  marked  as  any  of  the 
recognised  walks  by  which  men 
stamp  their  social  station.  Photo- 
graphy, the  telegraph,  the  various 
forms  of  manufik^ture  of  gutta- 
percha^ are  instances  of  what  I 
mean,  whose  followers  are  num- 
bered by  tens  of  thousands. 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  reflect  on 
this.  It  is  gratifying  to  think  that 
with  the  spread  of  knowledge  there 
is  a  spread  of  the  means  of  support- 
ing life;  nor  is  it  less  agreeable  to 
find  tlutt  what  were  regarded  as 
the  luxuries  of  the  rich  but  a  few 
years  back,  have  now  become  the 
acyuncte  of  even  humble  fortune. 
Nothing  more  decidedly  evidences 
the  march  of  civilisation  than  the 
number  of  a  man's  wants.  Sim- 
plicity is  savagery  —  this  we  may 
rely  on ;  and  I  was  much  struck  the 
other  day  by  the  force  of  this  fact, 
MB  I  saw  an  Italian  shepherd  with 
a  red  umbrella  and  blue  spectacles 
tending  his  sheep  on  the  slope  of 
the  Apennines.  How  unlike,  if  you 
will,  the  picturesque  Melibceus ; 
but  how  far  less  exposed  to  rheuma- 
tism than  Tityrus,  as  he  lay  on  the 
wet  grass  under  his  beech-tree ! 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the 
anxious  discussion  there  used  to  be 
about  overstocked  professions  and 
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careers  crammed  to  excess.  I  can 
recall  a  time  when  people  spoke  of 
thatebing  their  barns  with  unem- 
ployed barristers,  and  making  cor- 
duroy roads  with  idle  curates.  We 
hear  veiy  little  about  these  things 
now.  Grumbles  there  are  about 
under- pay  occasionally;  but  it  is 
rare  to  hear  a  man  say  there  are 
too  many  doctors  or  too  many 
attorneys.  Novel  -  writing,  indeed, 
is  perhaps  the  only  career  actually 
overstocked:  but  ite  fiction-writers 
have  their  uses  too ;  they  have  ban- 
ished from  society  in  a  great  de- 
gree the  colloquial  novelist  —  the 
most  intense  bore  in  creation — so 
that  we  should  be  grateful  to  them, 
as  we  are  to  the  dogs  in  Consten- 
tinople:  there  are  no  other  scaven- 
gers, and  but  for  them  the  streets 
would  be  impassable. 

I  like,  then,  to  think  that  if  I 
WCTe  beginning  life  again  I  should 
have  a  wider  field  for  my  choice  of 
a  career,  and  that  there  are  now 
a  number  of  pleasant  pasturages 
which,  in  the  tii|^e  of  my  boyhood, 
were  dried  up  and  unprofitable 
wastes.  I  like  to  feel  that  a  num- 
ber of  men  who  *like  myself  never 
felt  a  vocation  for  regular  labour, 
need  no  longer  be  a  burden  on  their 
richer  relatives,  and  that  while  the 
great  highways  of  the  world  are 
as  wide  as  ever,  there  are  scores 
of  bypaths,  and  even  some  little 
short  cute,  to  Fortune,  well  smted 
to  those  who  are  not  hard  walkers, 
or  over-well  prepared  for  the  road. 
The  capable  men  will  always  take 
care  of  themselves.  For  your  clever 
fellow  I  have  no  more  sympathy 
than  I  have  a  sense  of  charity  for 
the  rich  man.  Neither  needs  what 
2  F 
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I  should  giTO  him ;  all  inj  interest, 
all  mj  anxiety,  is  for  those  hope- 
less creatures  who  can  do  nothing. 
Stupid  as  boys,  stupider  as  men, 
tiiejr  grow  up  to  be  the  reproach  of 
their  friends  for  not  haying  *'done 
something  for  them."  How  few 
fiunilies  without  one  of  these  shoot- 
ing-jacketed, dgar-smoking,  dreary 
nonentities,  who  gazes  at  his  own 
image  in  *  Punch,'  and  thinks  it  the 
caricature  of  his  friend — fellows 
with  no  other  aptitudes  than  for 
eating,  and  with  a  settled  melancholy 
of  disposition  that  seems  to  protest 
against  the  wrongs  the  world  is 
doing  them. 

It  is  for  these  incurables  I  want 
an  asylum.  Hitherto  we  haye  been 
satisfied  to  send  them  to  our  co- 
lonies ;  we  haye  shipped  them  to 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  Vancou- 
yer  Island  —  whereyer  there  was 
talk  of  gold  to  be  grubbed  we 
haye  despatched  them:  not  hope- 
fully, indeed,  £ur  from  it ;  but  with 
that  craying  for  momentary  relief 
that  makes  a  man  glad  to  renew 
his  bill  without  distressing  himself 
at  the  instant  how  he  is  to  meet 
it  eyentually ;  and,  like  the  bill, 
these  fellows  come  back  to  us  wi£ 
a  heayier  debt  to  pay  —  their  man- 
ners a  little  coarser,  their  hands  a 
little  harder,  more  giyen  to  brandy, 
and  less  burthened  with  scruples. 
Sydney  or  Auckland  or  Brisbane, 
or  whereyer  it  was,  was  a  hum- 
bug—  no  place  S^r  a  gentleman: 
the  settlers  were  all  scoundrels. 
Life  was  a  general  robbery  there, 
and  throat-cutting  and  garotting 
were  popular  pastimes*  What  scores 
of  such  stories  haye  I  heard  from 
these  green-eyed,  yellow-faced,  long- 
necked  creatures,  to  whom  emer- 
gency had  neyer  suggested  man- 
hood, nor  any  necessity  called  forth 
a  single  quality  of  energy  or  inde- 
pendence t 

*  Bad  as  they  were  before,  they  are 
fiur  worse  now.  They  haye  yeneered 
their  indolence  with  the  coarse 
habits  of  a  lawless,  undisciplined 
existence,  and  they  bring  back  to 
««the  family*'  their  slothful  self- 


indulgence,  garnished  with  the 
graceml  amenities  of  life  *'in  the 
bush."  What  are  we  to  do  with 
them  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to 
think  of  educating  them  for  a 
learned  profession,  and  many  of 
them  are  aboye  a  trade.  Tou  pes-  >. 
ter  your  friends  in  power  to  get 
them  something.  Tou  peril  jour 
soul's  safety  in  all  the  lies  you  tell 
of  them — of  their  rectitude  and 
good  conduct,  and  suchlike.  Tou 
apologise  for  their  educational  de- 
ficiencies on  pleas  of  bad  health  or 
accident,  and  profess  a  heartfdt  be- 
lief in  their  capacity  to  be  policemen, 
tide-waiters,  yice  -  consuls,  or  tax- 
gatherers.  Tou  know  in  your'  heart 
what  a  mine  you  are  charging,  but 
YOU  meanly  hope  that  you  may  not 
be  there  on  the  day  of  the  explosion. 
But  I  will  not  on.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  what  is  in  the  experience 
of  almost  eyery  one.  These  crea- 
tures belong  to  our  just  as  much 
as  the  cholera.  All  times  have 
probably  had  them  in  one  form  or 
other,  but  we  see  them  as  a  class, 
and  we  recognise  them  by  traits  as 
marked  as  any  that  stamp  a  career 
in  lil^  What  will  you  do  with 
them  ?  I  ask.  Are  you  content  to 
see  them  settled  on  the  country  as 
a  sort  of  human  national  debt,  and 
to  call  on  otiiers  to  support  the 
charge  ?  or  do  you  desire  to  regard 
them  as  something  eminently  con- 
seryatiyo— some  remnant  of  ances- 
tral wisdom  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  desecration  to  destroy  ? 

Certainly  such  are  not  senti- 
ments. If  there  be  nothing  for 
which  these  people  are  fitted,  1  say 
then,  let  them  do  something  for 
which  they  are  not  fitted.  The 
spectacle  of  idle  incapacity  is  as 
offensiye  to  an  actiye  and  industri- 
ous nation  as  the  public  exposure 
of  any  hideous  disease. 

Now  it  is  not  always  easy  to  lut 
upon  a  remunerattye  career  which 
shall  neither  require  education  nor 
abilities,  neither  skill,  cap«tcity,  nor 
eyen  industry ;  and  such  is  our  pre- 
sent desideratum.  We  want  an 
employment  suitaUe  for  a  gentle- 
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mBn-^  these  creatures  I  speak  of 
are  so-called  gentlemen — which  shall 
not  demand  anything  above  the 
first  nidiments  of  knowledge ;  which 
shall  neither  exact  early  rising  nor 
late  retiring ;  which  can  be  foMlled 
in  anj  easy  morning  hour,  or,  if  left 
undone,  will  entail  no  evil  resolts  ; 
and  above  all,  which  shall  be  well 
paid.  I  ask  prondly,  is  it  not  a 
triumph  to  our  age  that  such  a 
career  exists,  and  that  hundreds,  I 
might  say  thousands,  are  now  de- 
riving from  it  means  of  ease  and 
enjoyment,  who,  but  for  it,  would 
have  been  in  hopeless  indigence 
and  want  f 

In  this  age,  too,  of  pestilent  examin- 
ation and  inquiry,  in  which  the  hum- 
blest occupation  must  be  approached 
through  a  fellowship  course,  what 
a  blessing  to  think  there  is  a  career 
that  asks  no  test,  for  which  there  is 
neither  fitness  nor  unfitness,  and 
whose  -followers  stand  on  an  equal- 
ity that  even  angels  might  envy  I 

You  are  impatient  to  know  what 
I  allude  to,  and  I  will  not  torture 
your  eagerness.   If,  then,  there  be 
of  yonr  family  one  too  i^orant  for 
a  profession,  too  indolent  for  com- 
merce, too  old  for  the  army  or  navy, 
hopelessly  incapable  of  every  effort 
for  himself^  and  drearily  disposed 
to  lie  down  on  others,  with  a  vague 
idea  that  he  has  a  vested  right  to 
smoke,  lie  a -bed,  wear  lackered 
boota,  and  have  his  hair  dressed 
dailj  by  a  barber— if,  I  say,  it  be 
yonr  privilege  to  include  a  creature 
of  this  order  in  the  family  census- 
return,  make  him  a  Director.  Direc- 
tor of  what  ?  you  ask.   Director  of 
a  company — a  joint-stock  company 
with  a  capital  of  two  millions  ster- 
Ung,  paid  up-— whatever  you  like. 
It  shall  be  Zinc,  Slates,  Sardinian 
cotton  bonds,  a  Discount  bank  at 
Tunbuctoo,  or  Refrigerators  for  Lan- 
caster   Sound.    It  shall  have  its 
offices    in  Gannon  Street,  and  a 
great  Oity  capitalist  its  banker,  fwo 
gaineas  a-day^five  when  the  Board 
meets  —  cab  -  hire,  luncheon,  the 
morning  papers,  a  roaring  fire,  and 
a  rather  jocular  style  of  conversa- 


tion over  the  shareholders  and  their 
aspirations,  are  the  rewards  of  office. 
Oan  you  picture  to  your  mind  an 
easier  existence  than  this!  Time 
was  that  every  indolent  man  wished 
to  be  a  bishop  ;  but  a  bishop  is  not 
what  he  used  to  be.  A  bishop  is 
now  badgered  and  baited  by  all 
around  him.  His  dean  inclines  to 
painted  glass,  and  the  archdeacon 
would  shy  a  stone  at  it ;  and  there 
is  a  thin-faced  vicar  who  writes 
weekly  for  advice  and  guidance,  and 
has  grave  doubts  about  Ibe  inter- 

fretation  of  a  passage  in  Joshua, 
tell  you  the  bishop  has  other 
trials  as  well  as  Mrs.  Froudy.  But 
the  Director  —  the  Director  before 
whom  the  green  door  with  the  oval 
pane  sways  noiselessly,  while  the 
gorgeous  porter,  whose  very  gold 
lace  hints  a  dividend,  bows  ob- 
sequiously as  he  throws  wide  an- 
other portal — is  indeed  a  great  man. 

To  stand  back  to  the  fire,  and 
talk  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands;  to  glance  over  the  balance- 
sheet,  and  sign  your  name  after  six 
or  seven  figures  in  a  row,  as  though 
your  autograph  had  some  virtue  in 
it;  to  listen  to  that  slang  of  the 
share  markets  that  has  a  clink  of 
money  in  its  jingle,  and  hear  of 
gigantic  "Operations"  with  over- 
whelming profits;  and  then  to  sit 
down  to  your  basin  of  turtle  and 
fried  fin,  with  a  pint  of  madeira,  are 
not  mere  material  enjoyments,  but 
soar  to  the  height  of  noble  emotions, 
in  which  the  individual  feels  him- 
self an  honour  to  humanity  and  a 
benefactor  to  his  species. 

To  employ  the  simple  language 
of  a  report  now  before  me,  I 
would  say  "  the  institution  now  sup- 
ports above  eight  thousand  persons 
who,  but  for  its  timely  succour, 
would  be  not  only  in  a  state  of 
ntter  pauperism  and  destitution, 
but  from  their  previous  habits  and 
well-known  tendencies  positively 
perilous  to  peaceful  citizens.  Be- 
sides those  permanently  on  the 
books  of  the  society  are  a  large 
number  who  have  received  occa- 
sional aid,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
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have  been  resoned  hj  the  instita-  the  adyertisement  of  another  Mag- 

tion  from  the  paths  of  yice  and  de-  dalen,  I  will  not  add  one  vord;  but 

basement.'^  I  ferventlj  hope  we  shall  hear  no 

To  this  touching  appeal,  which  I  more  of  Destitution,  now  that  we 

have  copied  almost  literallj  from  have  got  Direction. 


AN  DCMOBAL  OONSIDBRAnON. 


I  read  in  the  journals  that  "an 
oflBcer  of  rank  "  at  Vienna  has  be- 
queathed the  whole  of  his  fortune 
to  his  nephew,  on  the  condition 
that  he  ^ould  never  read  a  news- 
paper." 

1  believe  our  English  law  strictly 
prevents  any  testator  from  impos- 
ing an  immoral  condition  on  his 
heir;  and  I  therefore  am  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  such  a  be- 
quest as  this  I  have  quoted  should 
not  be  considered  as  binding. 

Had  the  "officer  of  rank*'  de- 
clared by  his  last  will  that  his 
nephew,  in  order  to  inherit^  should 
be  blinded  or  deprived  of  his  hear- 
ing, he  could  not  have  more  egre- 
giously  violated  every  sentiment  of 
right  feeling  than  by  this  cruel 
edict.  In  fact,  he  would  virtually 
consign  his  unhappy  heir  to  both 
of  these  calamities  together. 

Now,  it  may  be  fair  enough  to 
tolerate  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Hving  man.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  in  his  character  there  may  be 
many  tvBXta  which  will  compensate 
for  all  his  oddities.  The  whim  or 
caprice  he  may  ride  as  his  hobby 
may  not  indispose  him  to  generous 
actions  or  kindly  sentiments ;  and 
we  may,  besides,  always  indulge  the 
hope  that,  with  a  wider  experience 
of  the  world  and  its  ways,  ne  may 
live  to  get  over  the  delusions  which 
once  haunted  him,  and  act  and  be- 
have like  his  fellows. 

Death,  however,  excludes  this 
charitable  hope,  and  I  think  it  very 
questionable  policy  to  give  the 
character  of  permanence  to  what 
every  consideration  of  sound  sense 
or  true  physiology  would  regard  as 
an  abnormal  and  mere  passing  con- 
dition. 

That  the  man  who  made  such  a 


will  as  this  was  insane,  I  will  not 
say;  but  I  unhesitatingly  declare 
that  he  imposed  a  condition  repug- 
nant to  good  sense,  and  totally 
opposed  to  every  consideration  of 
reason  and  judgment  First  of  all, 
he  assumed — and  of  all  tyrannies  I 
know  of  none  greater — to  dictate  to 
another,  for  the  whole  term  of  his 
life,  a  condition  of  moral  blindness. 
Secondly,  he  presumed  to  judge 
not  alone  what  all  newspapers  were 
in  all  lands,  but  what  they  might 
be  in  years  long  after  his  death. 

That  any  man  about  to  leave  the 
world  should  like  to  declare  to  it 
before  he  went,  "  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  you ;  I  don't  care  for 
you — for  your  wars,  your  struggles 
for  liberty,  your  sufferings,  or  yoor 
triumphs.  Nothing  to  me  whether 
you  be  rich  or  poor,  in  nckness  or 
in  health ;  whether  your  homes  be 
happy,  or  your  fields  be  desolate ; 
whether  the  crimes  of  your  people 
decrease,  or  that  new  forms  of  vice 
call  for  new  modes  of  represidon. 
I  don't  want  to  know  if  education 
be  spreading  through  your  land,  or 
to  hear  what  results  have  followed 
such  enlightenment  I  am  alike 
indifferent  to  the  nature  of  your 
laws,  and  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  administered.  Uninterested 
in  the  great  changes  which  affect 
States,  1  do  not  ask  to  be  in- 
formed what  the  world  thinks  of 
them ;  of  that  public  opinion  which 
is  the  record  of  what  condition 
humanity  stands  in  at  a  given  era, 
I  have  no  desire  to  hear.  Enclosed 
in  the  shell  of  my  selfishness,  I  am 
satisfied  to  lead  the  life  of  an  oya- 
terC  I  compound  for  mere  existence^ 
and  no  more.'' 

Now,  I  ask,  is  it  such  a  natnre 
as  this  that  should  be  permitted 
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to  make  a  formal  beqaest      his  ers,  has  declared  that  he  regards  a 

bfgotiy  and    ignorance?     Should  number  of  the  'Times'  as  the  last 

the  law  lend  itself  to  ratify  a  com-  report  of    what  the   world  has 

pact   whereby   this    man's   crass  achieyed  of  progress ;  and  I  tho- 


I  am  aware  he  was  a  German;  broadsheet  is  the  morning's  ^'re- 
and  much  may  be  forgiyen  him  on  turn"  of  Humanity,  not  alone  re- 
the  score  of  narrowness.  I  know,  counting  what  it  has  accomplished 
too,  that  his  warning  applied  pecu-  in  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours, 
liarly  to  the  journals  of  his  own  but  how  it  feels  after  it  You 
land.  And  it  is  but  fair  to  own  haye  not  alone  the  bulletin  of  the 
that  a  German  **Blatt"  is  about  great  battle  the  world  is  fighting, 
the  dreariest  reading  a  man  can  but  you  haye  an  authentic  report 
&11  upon.  The  torrent  of  rubbishy  of  the  effectiye  state  of  humanity 
phraseology  in  which  this  beer-be-  on  the  next  morning, 
muddled  people  inyolye  their  com-  Take  the  most  thorough  man  of 
monest  thoughts — ^the  struggles  they  the  world  of  your  acquaintance — 
make  at  subtle  distinctions  through  the  man  most  perfectly  yersed  in 
the  mazes  of  their  foggy  intellects —  what  goes  on  in  life,  not  in  one 
the  perpetual  effort  to  regard  eyery-  class  or  section  of  society,  but 
thing  under  some  fifteen  or  fiye-  throughout  all  ranks  and  conditions 
aod-twenty  different  aspects,  bela-  of  men — ^who  knows  where  and  for 
bouring  a  theme,  and  kneading  it  what  the  world  is  fighting  in  this 
as  a  baker  kneads  his  dough — make  quarter  or  in  that— 4iow  it  builds 
up  a  mass  of  entanglement  and  its  ships — what  it  pays  for  gold — 
confiision  that  would  driye  a  prac-  how  it  tills  its  fields,  smelts  its 
ti'cal  energetic  people  to  the  yerge  metals,  cooks  its  food,  and  writes 
of  distraction.  its  noyels-~and  I  ask  you,  what 

That  a  man  should  interdict  such  would  he  be  without  his  newspaper  ? 
readings  as  these  is  no  more  strange  By  what  possible  machinery  could 
than  wat  he  should  forbid  the  use  he  learn,  as  he  sits  at  his  breakfast, 
of  some  besotting  narcotic,  dreary  the  last  news  fit>m  .  Shanghai,  and 
in  its  effects  and  depressing  in  its  the  last  ballet  at  Paris — the  state 
consequences.    Perhaps  this  testator  of  the  funds  at  San  Francisco— the 
had  recognised  in  his  own  case  winner  at  Newmarket — the  panto- 
some  of  the  dire  results  of  this  mime  at  the  Olympic — the  encycpli- 
dyspepdc  literature.   Still,  with  all  cal  of  the  Pope  ?  Do  not  reply  to 
its  faults,  its  stoiy  was  the  world,  me  with  a  Cui  bono  f 
It  spoke  of  roan  in  his  works  and      For  I  say  that  it  is  with  the 
ways    with   other  men,    how  he  actual    passing,  daily^arising  inci- 
bought  and  sold,  made  peace  or  dents  of  life  a  man  ought  to  be 
war,  built  up  or  threw  down  ;  of  thoroughly  acquainted,  bringing  to 
the  yirtues  he  held  high,  of  the  their  consideration  all  the  aid  his 
yioes    he   reprobated  ;  what  were  reading  and  reflection  can  supply, 
the  yiews  he  extended  to  the  world  so  that  he  neither  fall  into  a  dog- 
at  large,  and  what  were  the  hopes  ged  incredulity  on  one  side,  or  a 
that  he  cherished  for  those  who  fatal  focility  of  belief  on  the  other, 
were    to   come  after  him.    Eyen  In  an  age  so  wildly  speculatiye  as 
through  the  labyrinth  of  German  the  present — eager  to  inquire,  and 
inyolution  glimpses  of  these  might  not  oyer  giyen   to  scruple — such 
be  bad  ;  and  why  should  not  his  men  as  these  are  inyaluable  to  so- 
heir  be  permitted  to  look  at  life,  ciety,  and  a  whole  corps  of  college 
albeit    through  the  smoked  glass  professors  would  be  less  effectiye 
of  his  natiye  language  ?  in  dispelling  error  or  asserting  truth 

One  of  our  most  brilliant  essay-  than  these  people  trained  in  all  the 
ists,  and  most  accomplished  think-  dialectics  of  the  daily  press. 


stapidity  shall  be  perpetuated? 


agree  with    him.  That 
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If  the  testator,  in  the  case  before 
us — ^for  I  return  to  him  now — ^was 
simply  moyed  hj  a  desire  to  con- 
ceal firom  his  heir  the  late  events 
occurring  in  Germany,  I  own  a  plea 
might  without  great  difficulty  be 
advanced  in  his  behalf.  It  would 
be  hard  to  condemn  him  if  he  wish- 
ed to  shroud  in  obscurity  the  igno- 
minious subserviency  of  Austria, 
and  the  insolent  pretension  of  her 
ancient  rival  Prussn.  The  lamenta- 
ble part  assigned  to  the  Empire  in 
this  Danish  conflict  might  well  sug- 
gest to  an  officer  in  the  Imperial 
service  such  an  intention.  Austrian 
wars  have  not  been  remarkable  for 
success,  but  they  have  always  been 
distinguished  for  the  splendid  valour 
of  the  troops,  and  the  noble  devo- 
tion of  men  who,  however  worsted, 
never  regarded  defeat  as  over- 
throw. In  the  terrible  battles  of 
the  first  Empire,  this  character  of 
their  courage  displayed  itself  on 
every  field.  So  also  was  it  con-, 
spicuous  in  the  last  Lombard  cam- 
paign. What  an  indignity,  then, 
for  such  soldiers  to  be  arrayed 
against  the  greatly  inferior  num- 
bers of  a  nation  unused  to  war — to 
a  brave  handful  of  men  ready  to 
sell  their  lives  rather  than  surren- 
der their  native  soil  to  the  foot  of 
the  invader  I  The  white-coated  le- 
gions of  the  Empire  had  no  need 
to  inscribe  Duppel  or  the  Dane- 
werke  on  their  ensigns.  And  what 
inglorious  companionship  was  that 
in  which  they  found  themselves  1 
Dupes  of  M.  Bismarck  !  I  am  not 
in  the  least  surprised  that  an  Aus- 
trian officer  might  desire  to  obliter- 
ate any  memory  of  these  things; 
but  it  is  not  so  easily  done.  A 
codicil  enjoining  the  condition  that 
his  heir  should  become  a  Trappist 
might  possibly  succeed ;  I  know  of 
nothing  else. 

I  have  to  speak  with  diffidence 
as  to  how  I  should  feel  in  any  new 
or  untried  situation  in  life :  J  can- 
not, therefore,  say  what  my  feelings 
might  be  if  I  were  to  awake  and 
discover  that  somebody  had  be- 
queathed to  me  Bometmng.   I  can 


no  more  answer  for  my  oondact, 
than  could  the  gentleman  on  bttog 
asked  what  he  should  do  if  he  met 
a  white  bear.   But  so  &r  as  I  can 
understand  my  own  nature,  I  should 
reject  a  legacy  coupled  with  such  a 
condition   as   this.    Without  mv 
newspaper,  life  would  narrow  itsttf 
to  the  small  limits  of  my  persoDil 
experiences,  and  humanity  be  com- 
pressed into   the   ten   or  fifteen 
people  I  mix  with.   Now  I  refuse 
to  accept  this.   I  have  not  a  six- 
pence in  consols,  but  I  want  to 
know   how   they   stand.    I  was 
never — I  never  in  all  likelihood 
shall  be — ^in  Japan  ;  but  I  have  an 
intense  curiosity  to  know  what  our 
troops  did  at  i  okohama.   I  deplore 
the  people  who  suffered  by  that 
railroad  smash ;  and  I  sympathise 
with  the  newly-married  couple  ao 
beautifully  depicted  in  the  'Illus- 
trated,' as  they  drove  off  in  a  chaise 
and  four,  the  bald  old  gent  at  the 
hall  door  waving  them  a  last  adieu. 
I  like  the  letters  of  the  correspon- 
dents, with  their  little  grievances 
about  unpunctual  trains,  or  some 
unwarrantable    omissions    in  the 
Litur^.   I  even  like  the  people  who 
chromde  the  rainfall,  and  record 
little  fiicts  about  the  mildness  of 
the  season. 

As  for  the  advertisements,  I  re- 
gard them  as  the  glass  and  mirror 
of  the  age.  Show  me  but  one  page 
of  the  "Wants'*  of  any  country,  and 
I  engage  myself  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  current  civilisation  of  the 
period.  What  glimpses  of  rare  in- 
teriors do  we  gain  by  these  brief 
paragriHphs!  Mow  full  of  susges- 
tiveness  and  of  atory  are  they! 
Think  of  the  social  cirde  at  Clap- 
ham  that  advertise  for  a  lodger  who 
has  a  good  tenor  voice,  and  would 
appreciate  the  domestic  life  of  a 
retired  family  devoted  to  music  and 
the  fine  arts  I  Imaeine  the  more 
exalted  propriety  of  those  who 
want  "a  footman  in  a  serious  fiunily, 
where  there  are  means  of  grace,  and 
a  kitchen-maid  kept"  I  Here  it  is 
a  shootmg-box  to  be  disposed  of; 
here  a  widow  in  affluent  drcum* 
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stances  annonnoes  her  intention  to 
re-marry ;  here  a  scientific  naturalist 
professes  his  readiness  to  exchange 
bugs  or  caterpillars  with  another 
deTotee ;  and  here  a  more  practi- 
cal physiologist  wiu)ts  from  three 
to  four  dozen  lively  rats  for  his 
bull-terrior.  Are  not  those  life- 
etchings?  Do  you  want  anything 
more  plain  or  palpable  to  teU  'you 
where  and  how  we  live  ? 

Now,  I  neither  want  shooting- 
box,  beetles,  rats,  or  widow,  hut  I 
am  not  to  be  cut  off.  from  my  sym- 
pathies with  the  people  who  do. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  very  pro- 
portion that  all  these  things  do  not 
enter  into  my  requirements,  do  I 
desire  to  know  who  aad  what  are 
the  people  who  need  them,  why 
they  need  them,  and  what  they  do 
with  them  when  they  get  them. 


Perhaps  my  nature  may  hare  its 
excess  of  this  fellow-feeling — I  can- 
not say ;  but  I  know  I'd  give  more 
than  I  should  like  to  say  to  be  able 
to  pass  an  evening  with  the  musical 
circle,  or  even  to  have  the  privi- 
lege of  a  few  sweet  moments  with 
the  serious  family.  I  am  human  to 
the  very  tips  of  my  fingers,  and 
there  is  not  a  mood  in  humanity 
without  its  interest  for  me.  If, 
therefore,  some  admirer  of  these 
O'Dowderies,  on  learning  that  I  am 
not  a  sleeping  partner  m  Baring's, 
or  a  large  shareholder  in  the  Great 
Western,  should  desire  to  express 
his  satisfaction  in  a  testamentary 
form,  let  him  not  couple  his  bequest 
with  such  a  condition  as  I  have  re- 
corded. I  may  possibly  be  able  to 
rub  on  "  without  my  l^acy,  but  I 
couldn't  exist  without  my  *  Times.' 


n  B 1 

TdfeRE  has  always  been  an  im- 
mense amount  of  moralizing  about 
dress,  but  much  of  it  does  not  at 
all  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 
A  stem  conventional  view  of  the 
subject  has   evidently  suited  the 
preacher  best,  who,  assuming  van- 
ity to  be  universal,  has  preferred  to 
found  his  arguments  on  the  ex- 
cesses of  vanity,  rather  than  to  en- 
ter upon  the  niceties  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  listen  to  what  another 
side  may  have  to  say ;  and  philoso- 
phers, piquing  themselves  on  pure 
reason,   have  treated  the  subject 
as  simply  despicable:  the  man  is 
everything,  the  clothes  he  wears 
are  absolutely  notiiing — ^things  with 
which  he  has  no  real  relation,  which 
hang  on  him  till  they  drop  off  or 
are  exchanged  for  others,  without 
establishing  any  real  connection, 
possessing  any  influence,  or  affecting 
him  anj  more  than  the  table-cloth 
the  table  which  it  covers.   Now,  in 
fact,  since  the  first  garment  of  all, 
clothes  have  been  knowledge,  in- 
fluence, and  expression,  aad  house 
and  home  to  the  wearer.  They 
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have  taught  him  his  first  conscious 
idea ;  they  were  his  first  link  with 
this  outer  scene;  they  first  made 
him  realise  that  he  was  It  personage 
in  the  world  of  vaguely  apprehend- 
ed forms,  of  which  his  unpracticed 
senses  partially  informed  him.  A 
life  without  clothes,  not  to  mention 
its  other  incoi^eniences,  would, 
we  verily  believe,  be  a  life  without 
thought  Deep  and  fanciful  minds 
have  speculated  on  existence,  and 
how  they  can  arrive  at  the  certain- 
ty of  it  in  their  own  person;  but 
they  would  never  have  attained  to 
the  power  of  constructing  theories, 
working  out  problems,  reasoning' 
upon  their  being  at  all,  but  for  the 
cultivating,  educating,  convincixig 
instruction  and  logic  of  their 
clothes.  It  is  fundamentally  unrea- 
sonable, and  a  mistake,  in  a  sculp- 
tor of  any  age  to  represent  «  philo- 
sopher as  even  partially  undraped. 

think,  therefore  I  am,"  is  the 
conclusion  of  adult  reason ;  the 
baby  has  leapt  to  a  similar  conclu- 
sion forty  years  sooner — "I  have 
shoes  and  a  red  sash,  therefore  I 
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am."  People  will  call  thia  infimi  It  is  trae,  dvilisation  teaches  ns 
disooYery  vanity,  because  they  do  to  .attach  differaat  ideas  to  the  no- 
not  know  what  else  to  call-  it^  and  tion  of  property  and  its  effects  on 
it  seems  always  safe  to  attribute  the  character.  Men  in  our  day 
human  action  to  some  weak  or  have  lands,  houses,  stocks  in  trade, 
bad  motive ;  but  our  instinct  serves  argosies,  as  securely  their  own  as 
us  better  than  received  opinion,  their  coats,  all  effectual  means  of 
The  chord  struck  by  this  smiling,  declaring  themselves  to  the  world, 
prettily  -  expressed,  pointedly  -  en-  and  taking  a  prominent  part  in  it; 
forced  argument,  is  one  of  fellow-  and  these  supersede  in  the  mind 
ship ;  we  like  to  see  the  child's  the  more  intimate  proprietorship 
pleasure  in  his  gay  movable  skin,  of  clothes — ^those  treasures  of  Baby- 
because  we  recognise  an  act  of  re-  lonish  garments  and  changes  of 
cognition  of  himself  as  a  distinct  raiment  which  once  represented 
separate  member  and  sharer  of  wealth.  But  it  needs  great  security 
form,  life,  and  thought  We  per-  of  tenure  and  centuries  of  good 
ceive  that  he  begins  to  see  his  way,  government  for  the  mind  to  be 
to  feel  and  know  where  he  is ;  it  satisfied  with  things  not  absolutely 
is  an  act  of  taking  his  place ;  Tes,  tangible  and  ever  present,  as  sym- 
I  am  here,"  he  seems  to  say;  '^I  bols  of  weight  and  importance — of 
have  something  oi  my  own  which  vigorous  and  successful  lif&  Pro- 
belongs  to  me."  It  is  a  conscious-  bably  in  every  country  that  is,  or 
ness  of  adjuncts,  attributes,  belong-  has  been,  where  property  is  inse- 
ings,  without  which  no  sort  of  ex-  cure,  and  the  conditions  of  life  lia- 
istence  can  be  understood.  And  ble  to  sudden  and  abrupt  changes, 
not  only  does  dress  first  awaken  the  love  of  dress  will  be  found  a 
to  the  infant  thought  the  idea  of  strongly  •  developed  instinct ;  and, 
separate  existence  and  conscious-  in  opposition  to  more  highly  crril- 
ness,  but  it  continues  with  vast  ised  communities,  most  conspicu- 
numbers  the  medium  by  whidi  ous  in  the  men — splendid  dress 
they  realise'  then:  part  and  owner-  being  the  received  symbol  of  pro- 
ship  in  visible  things.  It  is  this  perty  and  consequence.  In  all  &b- 
feature  of  dress  as  property,  estate,  solute  monarchies  where  men  haTe 
possession,  and,  consequently,  ambi-  had  no  obtain  hold  of  their  p€»s- 
tion,  which  is  not  recognised  by  the  sessions,  where  the  imagination  at 
moralist  With  tflo  young  dress  least  is  not  satisfied  with  the  se- 
is  almost  the  only  thing  they  can  curity,  dress  has  ever  been  the 
call  their  own ;  with  the  great  ma-  standard,  the  accepted  sign,  of  con- 
jority  of  women  it  includes  all  to  sequence  and  high  place  in  the 
which  they  can  ever  in  strict  truth  world,  of  that  distinction  whic& 
apply  the  potent,  influential,  entranc-  is  the  one  universal  craving  and 
ing  words  '*my"  and  ^'mine."  A  temptation  of  humanity.  In  the 
wife  is  indeed  permitted  by  custom  country  where  Haman  could  hang 
to  say  my  house,"  my  drawing-  up  his  enemy  and  be  hung  up  him- 
room ;"  and  her  cook  can  say  my  self  at  a  word,  royal  apparel  and 
kitchen ;"  but  in  these  cases  a  third  a  crown  represented  all  that  this  . 
party  has  the  stronger  ownership,  world  could  do  for  a  man.  It  is  a 
The  moral  effects  of  independent  sign,  no  doubt,  of  progress,  that  witii 
possession  depend  on  its  strict  re-  us  men  can  be  reverentially  servile 


their  one  tenement  and  holding—  Wherever  there  is  no  law,  or  one 

the  one  thing  that,  once  theirs,  is  ac-  man's  will  is  law,  there  fine  dothes 

knowledged  theirs  by  law  and  cus-  become  potential  things.    Look,  for 

tom :  it  is  with  them  still  as  it  once  example,  at  the  courts  of  the  two 

was  with  by  tuc  the  greater  part  Napoleon*    In  feudal   times  the 


ality ;  and  m&i  most  women  dress  is 
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to  a  threadbare 


of  mankind. 


assumption  was,  that  men  held  tbeir 
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posaefitos  as  tenants  rather  than 
oirners.  Dresa^  then,  was  an  eyi- 
doioe  of  possession  outfacing  mere 
theory.  Men  were  lavish  in  display 
tbroogh  mere  self-assertion,  and  jeu* 
oosly  guarded  the  right  of  personal 
mignileence  as  the  token  of  suU- 
sUntial  power.  In  the  class  beneath 
them  just  struggling  into  power 
and  individual  consequence,  dress 
was  one  main  arena  for  expressing 
their  pretensions.  To  assume  the 
garb  of  their  betters  was  to  claim 
ti^e  same  rights^  and  amounted  to 
a  declaration  of  political  ambition, 
which  the  snub  of  sumptuary  laws 
was  powerless  to  quench.  The 
order  lower  in  the  scale,  hope- 
less of  a  particular  individual  pro- 
minence, still  declared  collective 
nghi$  and  their  place  as  a  body  with 
imdienable,  not  to  be  ignored  daims, 
by  dressing  as  one  man,  and  pro- 
claiming the  strength  and  import- 
ance of  numbers  in  a  gay,  spirited, 
class-asserting  costume. 

We  are  now  past  distinctly-mark- 
ed costume;  we  have  advanced  be- 
yond it,  and  everywhere  personal  cir- 
cumstances, rather  than  mere  asser- 
tion of  cUiss,  influence  dresa  We 
in  JSngUmd  do  not  see  old  women 
xmvenerable  in  spite  of  themselves, 
their  grey  scanty  locks  miserably 
contrastii^  with  the  tinsel  glitter 
of  ornaments  stuck  about  them— 
ornaments  which  charm  us  on  the 
thickly-braided  dark  tresses  of  the 
young  Italian  peasant-girl.  And  so 
&r  as  we  have  passed  the  age  of 
costume,  it  marks  the  stirrings  of 
ambition  in  classes  where  this  was 
once  impossibla  Nothing  could  be- 
token more  hopeless  self-abandon- 
ment than  for  the  lowest  classes  to 
ape  their  betters  in  this  particular 
from  mere  unreasoning  imitation,  as 
tiie  negroes  the  fashions  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses;  but  with 
us  the  artisan  aims  at  fashion  in 
his  Sunday  coat,  from  the  dim,  un- 
expressed, though  not  the  less  influ- 
entiid  notion  that  he  may  alter  his 
station  before  he  dies,  or  his  son 
may  idfter  him — that  there  is  no  im- 
passable barrier.   Our  rural  popu- 


lation, whom  soch  ideas,  even  in 
their  most  embryo  form,  have 
scarcely  reached — ^who  know  littie, 
indeed,  of  the  sensation  of  a  per- 
sonal ambition  —  for  this  reason, 
amongst  others,  retain  a  habit  bor- 
dering upon^ostume,  though  the 
tendency  of^e  age— that  is,  the 
spread  of  counteracting  opinion — ^is 
gradually  driving  the  smock-frock 
into  "the  southern  counties  and  the 
rule  of  small  wages  as  its  last  resort 

Ages  of  growing  security,  a  long  . 
reign  of  peace  and  order,  have  no 
doubt  modified  and  weakened  the 
first  natural  instincts  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  owner  of  wealth,  having 
a  recognised  undisputed  place  in- 
dependent of  appearances,  may 
leave  this  method  of  assertion  to 
his  dependants  and  subordinates. 
A  man  with  servants  in  splendid' 
liveries,  and  with  wife  and  daugh- 
ters by  their  dress  doing  justice  to 
his  position,  may  wear  what  ooat 
he  pleases,  and  often  pleases  to 
wear  a  very  shabby  one ;  and  some 
persons  assume,  from  this  anomaly 
of  high  civilisation,  that  men  are 
by  nature  indifferent  to  dress  and 
appearance  in  a  way  women  can 
never  be— that  the  ddfference  is  not 
only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  That 
both  sexes  are  equally  capable  of 
vanity  in  this  particular,  our  read- 
ing, if  not  our  eyes,  may  convince 
us.  So  long  as  women  valued  men 
for  show  and  glitter,  masculine  ex* 
travaganoes  fell  not  one  whit  behind 
feminine.  When  Pej^s  records  his 
Yow  —  '^Henceforth  I  am  resolved 
my  chief  expense  shall  be  in  lace 
bands"  —  he  reflects,  as  he  always 
does,  the  tastes  of  his  age, — a;nd 
his  age  was  one  in  which  the  men 
were  passionately  addicted  to  lace. 
While  the  ladies  thought  Sir  Fop- 
ling  a  fine  fellow,  he  outdid  them 
in  the  elaborate  research  of  his 
costume,  as  well  as  in  his  conscious 
enjoyment  of  it : — 

*^  His  various  modes  from  various  fatiiers 
follow ; 

One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  new 
French  wallow ; 
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His  sword-knot  iliis,  his  cmvat  thai  de- 

signed. 

And  this  the  yard-long  snake  he  twirls 

behind. 

From  one  the  sacred  periwig  he  gained, 
Which  wind  ne'er  blew,  nor  touch  of  hat 

profaned ; 
Another's  diTing  bow  he^|d  adore, 
Which  with  a  shog  oasts  alRne  hair  before, 
Till  he  with  full  deoorum  brings  it  back, 
And  rises  With  a  wateivspaniel  shake." 

We  beliere  the  main  difference  to 
be  that  women  are  still  most  de- 
pendent on  dress  for  their  stand- 
ing, and  that  dress  rei>re8ent8  pro- 
pOTiy  to  their  imagination  as  it  no* 
longer  does  to  men.  How  often 
women  of  independent  fortune 
adopt  some  eccentricity  of  costume 
to  get  rid  of  all  feminine  pretti- 
nesses  and  vanities  T  When  Is  a  wo- 
man with  a  mean,  bare  . sufficiency 
seen  to  assume  a  man's  coat  and 
hat,  and  to  cut  short  her  hair — a 
freak  erery  experience  can  recall 
in  some  woman  of  property! 
If  woman's  rights"  should  ever 
be  established,  we  shall  know, 
and  not  till  then,  whether  love  of 
dxess  belongs  to  her  in  a  sense  ab- 
solutely peculiar  to  her  sex.  We 
own  we  do  not  wish  to  see  the  day 
when,  making  herself  a  sphere,  con- 
trolling opinion,  preaching,  phy- 
sicking, harangiiing,  and  turning 
sea-captain,  she  competes  with  man 
on  equal  terms;  but  if  ever  we 
do  see  it^  we  expect  to  see  some 
negligent  toilets,  and  some  e^x- 
treme  defiance  of  the  mode  along 
with  it»  and  that  the  ladies  will 
prove  their  right  to  an  extended 
franchise  by  contempt  of  the  old 
limited  field  they  now  call  their 
own.  If  this  is  in  any  sense  true, 
it  will  show  that  love  of  dress  is 
not  necessarily  vanity,  because  what* 
ever  it  looks  now,  it  rises  out  of 
sentiments  capable  of  other  and 
very  different  developments.  It 
proves  that  if  one  class  shows  more 
conspicuous  thought  for  dress  than 
another,  it  may  only  imply  differ- 
ent social  conditions,  a  less  share 
of  this  world's  best  things,  and 
exclusion  from  its  more  varied 


scenes  for  display;  that  when  a 
savage  is  in  fren2ied  rapture  at  a 
new  gaily-striped  blanket  or  string 
of  beads,  he  may  be,  accMdiag  to 
his  lights,  in  a  dream  of  gratified 
ambition,  that  he  is  realising  oonae- 
quence,  dignity,  &me,  respect  from 
his  tribe,  in  a  spirit  akin  to  some 
magnate  amongst  ourselves  who 
more  demurely  uses  his  property  and 
influence  for  the  same  ends;  and 
that  when  the  earl's  daughter,  in  lier 

simple  straw  bonnet,"  is  aghast 
at  the  village  girl's  smart  hat^ 
and  sets  it  down  to  the  cormption 
of  the  human  heart,  she  may  for- 
get that  the  village  street  is  not  lier 
own  scene  for  showing  off— that  she 
has  a  hundred  resorts  where  fineiy, 
chastened  by  cultivated  taste,  is  a 
duty,  and  that  the  rustic  mMHM 
has  but  one,  and  if  she  is  ever  to 
be  fine  at  all,  must  be  fine  then 
and  tiiere.  We  are  not  advocating 
rustic  finwy,  but  accounting  for 
and  excusing  it  Love  of  dress 
may  be,  and  no  doubt  constantly  is, 
vanity;  but  it  is  more  fnqutaHy 
quarrelled  with  as  pretension,  and  ia 
more  an  object  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
paragement when  it  is  ambition — an 
apparent  hitrusion  into  the  objector's 
exclusive  privfleges.  Half  the  lite- 
rature intended  for  the  poor  of  filly 
or  eighty  years  ago^  went  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  poor  have  no  right 
to  indulge  in  love  of  dress — ^that  is, 
that  not  only  dress  itseU^  but  love  of 
dress  also,  is  a  class  privilege ;  and 
in  our  own  time  we  notice  some  mor- 
al writers  of  undoubted  high  prin- 
ciple who  are  exceedingly  severe  on 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  wealthy 
tradespeople  for  wearing  feathers  and 
flowers,  which  they  think  perfectly 
becoming  and  Christian  in  tiie  mem- 
bers of  county  fiunilies. 

Now  dress  is  an  art,  and  like  all 
other  arts  cannot  be  excelled  in 
without  love.  Nobody  can  dress 
well  without  some  love  of  dress, 
though  when  people  approve  of  it 
they  call  it  t<uU^  not  love ;  and  as 
taste  leads  people  to  dress  prepay, 
it  ought  not  to  be  desired  as  an 
exclusive  w  okas  gift    So  ilur  as 
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dress  represents  standing,  taste, 
Belf-estimate,  and  personal  aaali- 
tieSf  it  should  be  a  nniyersal  con- 
sideration; rich^  poor,  high,  and 
low  alike  should  so  chooke  and  so 
wear  their  clothes  that  they  should 
seem  integral  parts  of  themselves — 
that  thej  shonld  he  instinct  with  a 
certain  deputed  life  and  diaracter. 
In  our  day,  for  the  reasons  already 
^ven,  the  effects  and  influences  of 
dress  are  oonspionous  in  women, 
if  not  less  real  in  men.  In  men 
the  idea  of  mere  utility  is  so  im- 
pressed upon  their  costume,  there  is 
such  enforced  sobriety  of  tint,  rich- 
ness and  splendour  are  so  suppress- 
ed by  present  custom,  that  female 
attire  must  be  taken  to  personify 
dress  in  the  abstract,  as  the  female 
form  personifies  all  abstract  things. 

It  would  sometimes  seem  indeed 
as  if  men^s  dress  were  fixed  beyond 
all  power  of  its  adjustment  to  char- 
acter; but  no  laws  or  repressing  in- 
floences  can  really  hinder  a  man^s 
nature  showing  itself  in  his  outer 
garments.  Still,  wherever  there  is 
a  strongly  pronounced  character,  a 
character  of  such  originality,  in- 
dependence, or  crotchetiness  as 
to  break  loose  from  the  habits 
and  tone  of  thought  of  the  age, 
though  it  be  on  points  merely 
abstract,  with  no  conceivable  rela- 
tion to  the  coat  or  necktie  or  ar- 
rangement of  hair,  these  externals 
will  be  affected  by  them,  and  will 
declare  the  man  a  dissentient  from, 
or  a  leader  of,  the  thought  of  his 
age.  Something  about  the  sit,  the 
colour,  the  form  of  his  attire,  will 
show  him  remarkable.  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  speculators  and 
theorists.  Men  of  action,  practical 
men,  politicians — ^all  who  carry  on 
the  world^s  business,  whose  con- 
cern is  with  men  as  they  are, 
and  whose  occupation  depends  on 
the  continuance  of  the  existing 
stale  of  things— dress,  as  they  Uiink 
and  act,  with  the  world;  but  every 
deviation  of  thought,  every  con- 
sistent resolution  in  a  man  to  think 
and  act  for  himself  in  any  material 
pointy  social,  political,  or  religious, 


certainly  expresses  itself  in  some 
external  peculiarity.  It  is  indeed 
wonderful  how  this  connexion  be- 
tween the  inner  principle  and  the 
impulse — though  perhaps  uncon- 
scious— of  marking  this  by  some 
corresponding  external  develop- 
ment, will  show  itself  in  spite  of 
every  hindrance  that  custom,  and 
we  might  almost  say  intention,  im- 
poses. A  man  cannot  help  nim- 
self.  We  know  men  who  in  their 
time  have  appeared  calmly  indifbr- 
ent  to  dress,  sensitive  under  any- 
thing odd,  loth  to  make  them- 
selves in  any  way  conspicuous, 
leaving  themselves  in  the  hands  of 
tailor,  hatter,  haircutter,  to  insure 
their  being  like  other  people,  who, 
as  their  genius  developed  in,  nov- 
elty, strangeness,  and  isolation^  have 
slipped,  we  can  hardly  tell  by  what 
process,  into  garments  which  nn- 
J[^istakably  represent  these  excep- 
tional, anomalous  states  of  mind; 
so  that  the  man^s  clothes  declare 
what  he  is  in  spite  of  himself.  We 
believe  that  every  one^s  experience, 
if  he  only  search  into  it,  will  fur- 
nish him  with  examples.  In  this 
day  of  compulsory  uniformity  in 
custom  or  fashion,  he  will  be  able 
to  recall  some  fetterer  of  opinion 
in  the  garb  of  a  sect,  some  lali- 
tndinarian  breaking  out  into  the 
wildest  vagaries  of  form  and  colour, 
some  misanthrope  folding  himself 
id*  the  cloak  of  Diogenes.  Possibly 
he  may  have  known  some  clerical 
convert  or  perv0rt,  as  the  term  is, 
declaring  his  emancipation  in  hues 
impossible  to  laymen,  or  lapsing 
into  licentiousness  in  the  matter 
of  waistcoats:  after  the  example 
of  the  great  Independent  divine 
John  Owen,  who,  having  entered 
into  holy  orders,  and  being  fur- 
ther Yice-Ohancellor  of  Oxford, 
expressed  his  Christian  liberty,  as 
Wood  tells  us,  by  going  in  eu&rp& 
like  a  gay  scholar,  with  powdered 
hair,  snakebone  bandstrings  (or 
bandstrings  with  very  large  tassels), 
lawn  band,  a  large  set  of  ribbonds 
pointed  at  his  knees,  and  Spanish 
leather  boots  with  large  lawn  tops, 
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find  his  hat  mostly  cooked;^'  an  character;   bht  also— and  in  our 
exaberant  costnme  which  we  have  present  compact,  organized,  social 
no  donbt  pictured  manj  qualities  state,   Aiore  distinctly — ^his  citi- 
which  had  been  impatient  for  ex-  zenship  ai)d  community  with  the 
pression    under    the    compulsory  great  fabric   of  society.  Wher- 
gravity  and  uniformity  of  the  cle-  ever   he   deviates   from  custom, 
rical  garb.    A  man  cannot  be  a  either  by  caprice  or  negligence  of 
prig  in  his  notions  without  the  costume,  he  shows  a  corresponding 
tie  of  his  cravat,  or  some  lines  mental  failure.   A  man  who  disre- 
somewhere,  showing  it.    He  can-  gards  in  things  called  indifferent— 
not  be  a  sceptic,  actively,  controver-  but   which   are  really  outworks 
sially  intent  on  making  proselytes,  guarding  the  stability  of  human  in- 
without  not  only  his  features,  his  stitutions — ^the  customs  of  society, 
hair,  his  gait,  his  backbone,  show-  and  refuses  to  satisfy  its  reqnire- 
ing  it,  but  some  eccentric  upper  ments,  exhibits  a  signal  by  which 
garment,  collar,  shoes,  something  we  judge  that  he  is  not  altogether  * 
about  him,  betraying  him.    A  man  to   be  depended  upon,  that  he 
cannot    set    about    industriously  holds   himself   loose    from  ties 
subverting    the    constitution    of  that   others   hold    bindir\g.  We 
his  country   without  everything,  cannot  trust  a  man   eccentric  or 
from  his  hat  to  his  boots,  and  slatternly  with  the  business  or  the 
every  loose-sitting  intervening  gar-  traditions  of  our  commonwealth, 
ment,  telling  the  tale :  a  man  can-  He  will  be  setting  up  private  judg* 
not  be  a  liberator  without  some  ment  at  inconvenient  times.  On 
signal   answering  to    Garibaldi's  this  point  Steele  had  recollections 
shirt:  the  mantle  of  the  prophet  very  much  to  our  purpose.  ^'When 
was  necessary  to  express  the  spirit  I  was  a  young  man,''  he  tells  us, 
of   the   prophet ; — such  intimate     I  remember  a  gentleman  of  great 
connexion  is  there  between  man  integrity  and  worth  who  was  very 
and  the  outer  self  that  immediate-  remarkable   for  wearing  a  broad 
ly  surrounds  him.    Clothes  are  but  belt  and  a  hanger  instead  of  a 
an  extension  and  fhrther  emana-  fashionable  sword,  though  in  aH 
tion  of  the  same  subtle  influence  other  points  a  very  well-bred  man. 
which  moulds  the  features  into  a  I  suspected  him  at  first  sight  to 
reflection  of  the  habitual  working  have  something  wrong  in  him,  but 
of  the  mind.   TJnIil'a  man's  gar-  was  net  able  for  a  long  time  to 
ments  have  formed  this  intimat^  have  any  collateral  proofs  of  it 
relation  with  him,  he  is  an  imag^,  I  watched  him  narrowly  for  six-and- 
a  property  of  the  scene,  a  lay  fig-  thirty  years,  when  at  last,  to  the 
ure.    We  can  predicate  nothing  surprise  of  everybody  but  myself, 
concerning  him.   Who  could  tell  who  had  long  expected  the  foUy  to 
what  a  king  is  in  his  coronation  break  out,  he  married  his  own  coob 
robes?  a  herald  in  his  tabard?  maid."    The  experience  is  so  much 
or  a  soldier  on  parade?   Who  can  to  our  point  that  it  would  be  super- 
tell  what  a  beggar  is — ^hung  about  fluous  candour  to  stop  to  inquire 
in  garments   that  have  received  whethter  the   most  irreproaohahle 
every  crease  and  fold  from  other  toilet  in  the  wisest  of  men  coold 
men's  wear?   Even  the  dogs  bark  have  carried  him  safe  through  the 
1^  him  as  something  incomprehen-  ordeal  of  such  a  scrutiny.    It  is 
sible  and  in  disguise.  enough  for  our  argument  that  the 

And  as  every  strong  mental  practical  good  sense  of  the  last  age 
peculiarity  shows  itself,  it  may  be  saw  the  connexion  between  self- 
against  a  man's  will,  in  his  dress,  will  in  attire  and  a  corresponding 
so  every  peculiarity  in  dress  betrays  flaw  in  the  inner  nature.  The 
a  singularity  or  a  weak  point,  writer,  as  belonging  to  an  age 
Dress  ought  to  express  individual  in  more  nndonbting  allegiance  to 
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social  decreed  than  our  own,  is  as 

seyere  as  we  might  expect  on  the 
impertinent  fortitude  by  which  a 
man  accustoms  himself  to  bear  pub- 
lic ceDSure  and  ridicule  for  singular- 
ities or  negligences ;  rightly  arguing 
that  giving  in  to  uncommon  habits 
of  this  kind  is  a  want  of  that  hum- 
ble deference  which  is  due  to  man- 
kind." 

All  slatternliness   or  meanness 
of  attire  marks  some  intellectual 
deficiency.    A  man  who  is  shabby 
from  any  but  dire  necessity,  is  in  a 
state  of  disagreement  with  his  cir- 
cumstances.  It  does  not  mean  that 
he  is  wanting  either  in  self-esteem  or 
high  expectations,  but  that  he  has 
fixed  them  upon  objects  out  of 
his  reach — that  his  ideas  have  no 
relation  to  his  powers  or  possibili- 
ties.   There  are  men  who  go  shuf- 
flmg  about   in   threadbare  coats, 
carrying    cotton    umbrellas,  who 
nourish  in  their  hearts  fancies  or 
remembrances  of  the  wildest  ambi- 
tion.   Nothing  short  of  the  unat- 
tainable seems  to  them  worth  the 
trouble  of  adapting  their  externals 
to.    Constant  trimness   of  attire 
does  not  at  all  represent  the  state 
of  mind  that  thinks  nothing  but  the 
great  prizes  of  life  worth  caring  for. 
The  scholar  who  neglects  his  per- 
son, as  the  phrase  is,  ten  to  one  is 
possessed  by  the  notion  of  certain 
supposed  faculties  and  attainments, 
which  set  him  above  the  people  he 
associates  with,  and  offends  by  his 
slovenliness.      Dominie  Sampson 
was  a  bad  dresser;  but  underneath 
was  an  immense  opinion  of  his  own 
learning,  and  a  sense  of  distinction 
and   elevation  above   other  men. 
And  wherever  we  see  this  discrep- 
ancy and  want   of  fit,  the  hitch 
which  the  .dress  typifies  stands  in 
the  way  of  success.    There  is  cer- 
tainly something  in   the  popular 
idea  of  a  genius  which  does  not  fall 
in  with  our  view.   It  is  an  old  no- 
tion that  the  first  step  to  be  a  wit  is  to 
commence  a  sloven ;  a  notion  which 
has  largely  encouraged  the  conceit  of 
untidiness.     Some  men  of  genius 
have,  we  suppose,  been  slovens,  but 


it  is  not  the  genius  which  is  repre- 
sented by  this  costume,  but  those 
defects  and  disorders  in  him  which 
have  prevented  his  genius  from 
doing  all  it  might  have  done.  No 
one%  can  imagine  Shakespeare  a 
sloven ;  nor  can  any  one,  as  an  old 
writer  has  it,  picture  to  himself 
Tully  delivering  an  immortal  ora- 
tion in  a  blanket.  For  ourselves 
we  cannot  see  a  scholar  take  to  slip- 
shod slovenly  ways  without  our 
hopes  of  him  suffering  abatement 
He  will  scarcely  make  a  great 
name  in  the  world — he  will  not 
connect  himself  by  real  ties  with 
society.  A  well-cut  coat  and  fault- 
less linen  might  have  practical  effects 
on  the  inner  processes  of  though^ 
at  present  too  vague,  lawless,  and 
assuming  for  this  world's  use.  The 
voung  man  wholly  indifferent  about 
his  dress  will  be  found  to  have 
tracts  of  his  brain  deficient  or 
wholly  uncultivated — will  want  that 
harmony  between  body  and  sotd 
essential  to  the  perfect  man.  It  is 
so  much  more  common  for  care 
of  the  body  to  predominate  that 
education  does  not  sufficiently  pro»> 
vide  against  the  other  extreme. 
Parents,  through  fear  of  foppery, 
allow  untidine8&  It  is  so  great  an 
evil  for  a  human  being  to  be  intent 
on  mere  wants  and  instincts,  that 
we  do  not  see  the  evil  Uiere  is  in 
the  same  human  bdng  becoming  a 
mere  book,  and,  as  such,  naturidly 
indifferent  to  its  binding. 

However,  the  dress  of  men  in  our 
day  is  so  fixed,  and  what  latitude  is 
allowed  is  so  much  in  favour  of 
ease  and  unrestraint,  that,  except  in 
these  exceptional  cases  of  the  wear* 
er  being  at  odds  in  some  way  with 
his  age  and  generation,  and  disss- 
tisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  or  daringly  aggressive  in 
bad  taste,  it  does  not  express  indi- 
vidual character  so  generally  as 
with  women.  While  a  good  deal 
may  be  leamt  of  most  men  by  their 
dress,  a  man  may  still  look  very 
like  other  people — hitf  clothes  may 
be  sufficiently  in  the  iasluon,  always 
firesh,  becoming,  appropriate — and 
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he  may  haye  qualities  that  all 
this  hy  DO  means  answers  to.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  this  stronger  sway  of 
oonyeotion  oyer  male  costume,  we 
belieye  that  consciousness  on  the 
subject  of  dress,  or  sensitive^  per- 
ception of  the  intimate  relation  be- 
tween form  and  its  coyering,  be- 
longs to  men  in  a  stronger  degree 
than  to  women;  any  departure  in 
shape  or  colour  from  what  they 
haye  been  used  to  costs  them  a 
struggle;  they  cannot  forget  them- 
selyes  in  a  noyel  garment  or,  how- 
eyer  reason  and  &shion  may  ap- 
proye,  shake  off  a  shy  embarrass- 
ment under  the  sense  of  change. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  we  see  some 
men  cling  so  resolutely  to  high 
shirt-collars,  in  defiance  of  the  bwa- 
ter  of  their  male  friends,  and  the 
appealing  entreaties  of  wives,  sis- 
ters, daughters.  No  I  exposure  of 
throat  and  ears  would  be  loss  of 
identity^they  would  no  longer  be 
themselyes.  Women,  apparently, 
are  neyer  affected  in  the  same  way 
by  change  or  noyelty,  and,  so  they 
be  fitting  in  the  abstract,  are  never 
put  out  of  countenance  by  their 
clothes. 

And  here  we  would  touch  upon 
one  of  the  many  subtleties  of  our 
Bubiect:  nobody  has  yet  drawn 
sudn  a  distinction  between  shy- 
ness and  reserve  as  satisfied  other 
minds.  One  man's  definition  for 
reserye  answers  to  our  notion  of 
shyness;  while  another  elaborates 
shyness  into  so  complex  and  deep 
a  sentiment,  that  we  must  ac- 
cept it  for  nothing  less  than  re- 
serye. We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  shyness  proper  and  simple  is 
connected  in  some  way  with  the 
primitiye  conception  and  judicial 
ordinance  of  di^ss  as  a  coyering. 
Shyness,  acting  on  undLsciplined 
instinct,  always  manifests  itself  by 
an  endeayour  to  hide  whateyer  is 
bare  and  exposed  about  us.  The 
child  among  strangers  turns  away 
its  face,  contracts  its  shoulders,  and 
either  conceals  its  hands,  or  uses 
them  to  coyer  a  more  sensitiye 
feature.    The  boor  uses  incredible 


expedients  to  put  his  feet  oat  of 
sight — ^whateyer  betrays  the  oat- 
line  of  bis  form.   A  writer  in  the 
*  Saturday  Review '  says,  "  There  are 
two  things  that  an  Englishman  de- 
tests, especially  in  evening  dress— 
one  is,  to  be  obliged  to  pose  where 
he  can  be  generally  observed— &e 
other,  to  haye  no  comfortable  mode 
of  disposing  of  his  hands.   It  is 
a  yery  common  saying,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  that  Englishmen  can  never 
meet  together  without  eating;  bat 
it  is  not  because  they  are  a  pecu- 
liarly gluttonous  people,  but  because 
eating  puts  them   at  their  ease. 
When  your  legs  are  fiurly  stowed 
under  the  table,  and  your  bauds 
are  busy  with  the  knife  and  foik, 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  attitude. 
Directly  the  question  of  attitude  is 
settled,  an  Englishman's  heart  be- 
gins to  open.    His  proverbial  shy- 
ness does  not  arise  from  his  beiog 
timid  or  proud,  but   simply  un- 
ready."   But  why,  we  ask,  is  he 
unready,  but  because  shyness  di- 
rects nils  thoughts  to  the  exposed 
points  in  his  position?   Why,  in 
addition  to  the  other  reasons,  is 
he  at  ease  at  dinner,  but  because 
other  eyes  are  off  duty  ?  We  are 
neyer  so  shy  as  when  others  stand 
by  and  see  us  eat    The  highest 
accomplishment  of  training  —  the 
greatest  yictory  oyer  raw  nature- 
is  to  be  able  to  sit  at  perfect  ease 
with  the  outline  of  the  form  visible. 
We  see  this  eyen  in  women  not 
used  to  a  full  eyening  toilet-an 
ordeal  which  nothing  but  educa- 
tion and-  practice  can  enable  them 
to  sustain — ^but  in  men  no  doubt 
much  more  conspicuously.   And  if 
it  is  so  in  looser  modem  costume, 
what  must  it  haye  been  in  the  days 
of  Sir  Charles  Grand!  son  and  sOk 
stockings?    This  may   have  bad 
something  to  do  with  the  prover- 
bial  awkwardness  of  scholars  in 
those  days,  when  dragged  from  their 
colleges  to  the  light  of  day,  without 
the  protecting  shelter  to  leg  and 
knee  of  the  academic  gown.  Their 
shame£Eicednesa  was  more  akin  to 
shyness  than  heart -modesty,  i 
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Turkish  woman,  veiled  and  swath- 
ed from  head  to  foot,  from  all  ac- 
counts is  not  shy ;  but  set  her  before 
the  stranger  she  inspects  so  boldly 
in  English  costume,  and  she  would 
be  overwhelmed.    A  mask  makes 
its  wearer  unbashfhl,  not  from  sense 
of  concealment,  which  is  felt  to  be 
fidladous,  but  simply  because  the 
face  is  covered.   It  is  the  same  with 
the  coquettish  veils  we  see  worn. 
The  delicate  web  of  lace  touches 
the  cheek,  drapes  it  to  the  imagin- 
ation, and  sometimes  gives  to  the 
eye  a  courage  which  can  hardly 
be  maintained  on  its  withdrawal 
When  Cherry  Pecksnifi^  on  the  eve 
of  that  wedding-day  that  had  no 
dawning,  held  her  Moddle's  hand, 
and  veiled  the  transaction  with  the 
extreme  comer  of  her  shawl,  she 
testl&ed  to  a  principle.  Possibly 
the  love  of  accessories  to  the  toilet 
to  which  some  natures  are  addicted, 
as  it  were  extending  the  person- 
ality to  extraneous  things,  has  its 
source  in  this  sentiment,  the  hand 
sharing  with  the  face  the  pains  of 
uniform  exposure.    The  stick,  the 
&n,  the  snuff-box  in  civilised  cir- 
'  des — the  Kentuckian's  knife,  or  the 
Greek's  string  of  beads  in  simpler 
forms  of  life — are  all  expedients  for 
forgetting  this   difficult  member; 
and  even  where  display  is  the  object, 
veiling  the  exhibition  b^  the  artifices 
of  affectation.   Our  view,  then,  is 
that  people  are  reserved  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  or  night ;  sun  or  shade, 
twilight  or  candles,  makes  little  or 
no  difference ;  but  that  nobody  is  shy 
in  the  dark. 

All  general  considerations  on 
dress  must,  however,  converge  to- 
wards feminine  costume.  When 
we  think  of  dress  in  the  abstract, 
we  mean  woman's  dress ;  whatever 
has  been  in  the  world's  youth,  in 
our  time,  her  costume  represents 
the  art  It  is,  above  all,  through 
the  female  toilet  that .  fiehion  trans- 
acts its  weighty  part  in  the  world, 
and  by  its  ebbs  and  flows  keeps  the 
world  at  work.  Weak  and  trivial 
as  the  subject  is  deemed,  and  fri- 
volous as  OAny  phases  of  it  un- 


doubtedly are,  yet  fiishion  has  some 
mysterious  connection  with  thought 
and  intellect,  so  close  and  intimate 
as  to  render  it  almost  the  type  of 
progress.  Wherever  thought  is  fi^ 
there  fashion  works  its  changes  and 
carries  on  its  constant  war,  and  as 
constant  victory,  over  habit  and 
custom.  Where  thought  is  sUg- 
nant  and  tied  down,  tnere  fashion 
finds  no  place.  Where  men  think 
in  the  same  groove  for  centuries, 
and  the  son  inherits  eveiy  opinion 
and  prejudice  of  the  father,  there 
the  costume  of  a  country  remains 
inexorably  the  same,  and  the  chil- 
dren succeed  to  the  paternal  ward- 
robe without  need  to  alter  a  fold 
or  to  substitute  a  colour.  And  this 
must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we 
hear  accounts  of  the  ludicrous  sway 
of  fkshion  under  all  but  impossible 
circumstances.  Where  the  Kaffir 
girl,  who  has  only  just  submitted  to 
the  bondage  oi  petticoats,  insists 
on  distending  her  solitary  garment 
with  a  hoop,  we  augur  better  things 
for  the  progress  and  civilisation  of 
her  countrynien  than  if  she  clung 
with  fanatical  perseverance  to  the 
unchanging  blauket  of  a  long  line 
of  progenitors.  Where  we  can  in* 
troduoe  European  fashions,  we  have 
a  better  chance  of  introducing  Eu- 
ropean modes  of  thought,  in  all 
their  variety  and  activity.  The 
sameness  of  Oriental  dress,  and  the 
endless  change  and  variety  in  the 
West,  figure  forth  all  the  mighty 
differences  which  have^set  the  West 
above  the  East 

Nor  need  it  be  merely  a  sign. 
We  cannot  tell  what  effect  on 
thought  perpetual  change  to  the 
eye  may  have  brought  about  — 
what  liberty  and  play  of  mind,  the 
right  to  change  the  outer  semblance 
at  will  may  have  induced.  There 
must  be  a  connection  closer  than 
we  have  time  or  space  to  go  into^ 
or  knowledge  to  prove,  between  the 
course  of  mshion,  its  steady  inex* 
orable  march  of  change — so  that  the 
most  favourite,  convenient,  popMlar 
modes  can  have  no  more  than  their 
day  —  its  fireaka  and  vagaries,  aa 
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thej  are  called ;  the  kws  wiiidi  neir  form.  French  nnlfinen,  who 
role  those  freaks ;  its  uniform  vio-  may  be  aooounted  the  ^priestesses  of 
tory  over  abstract  good  taste  (so  fashion,  and  through  whom  those 
that  even  the  artistes  eye  demands  changes,  which  can  never  be  traced 
what  his  judgment  censures)  —  be-  to  a  souroe,  are  probably  brougbt 
tween  the  subtle  power  that  creates  about,  do  not,  we  believe,  do  any- 
all  this,  and  the  various  thoughts  thing  deliberately;  they  unconsci- 
and  opinions  current  with  these  van-  ously  Mow  a  law.  What  is  new  is 
ouM  modes  of  man's  presentment  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of  the  old 
himself.  For  instance,  the  powder  There  was,  in  this  sense,  truth  in 
and  pAtcheSf  the  stiff  and  gorgeous  the  modest  dischumer  of  a  grett 
costume  of  the  eighteenth  century,  artiste  upon  a  more  than  commonly 
must  figure  some  moral  And  Intel*  felicitous  adjustment  of  a  feather, 
lectual  characteristics  of  that  period.  I  did  it  in  a  moment  of  inspirs- 
And  if  we  see  this  in  the  broad  fea-  tion."  The  time  had  come  when 
tures  of  a  past  age,  we  do  not  doubt  feathers  had  to  be  put  in  tiiat  wiy. 
ttiat  minj^  distinctions  and  growths  No  doubt  there  had  been  a  process 
of  the  wilet  have  their  counterpart  of  ratiocination,  but  it  seemed  to 
ia  some  intellectual  development,  her  intuition.  Fashion,  then,  is  one 
or  in  some  error  or  fallacy  of  our  of  the  powers  of  this  world,  subject 
day.  There  must  be  some  ne-  to  the  same  moral  treatment  as  all 
cessity,  as  we  will  call  it,  something  other  mundane  influences.  It  is  folly 
in  the  nature  of  things — that  is,  in  to  run  du^ly  counter  to  it,  as  it  is 
the  thought  and  action  of  the  age  folly  to  oppose  our  weak  individual 
—to  bring  about  certain  foshions,  protest  against  the  changes  brougbt 
as  it  might  sometimes  seem,  against  about  by  the  discoveries  of  science, 
everybody's  will,  and  in  spite  of  a  All  persons  who  ^dter  upon  such 
general  protest  Thus  the  present  contests,  either  start  with  narrov 
touch  of  the  masculine  imparted  by  minds  or  narrow  them  in  the  pio- 
hat  and  paletot  and  booted  ankle  to  cess.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that 
our  ladies'  toilets  must  surely  have  obedience  to  fashion  has  led  to  ex- 
had  some  connection,  as  it  has  cesses  so  palpable,  that  we  cannot 
been  coincident  with,  the  talk  and  wonder,  when  dress  as  a  taste  and 
clamour,  half  jest,  half  earnest,  indulgence  has  been  taken  up  by 
about  Women's  Rights :  while  we  preachers  and  reformers,  that  it  has 
gladly  accept  the  hoop  and  sweeping  been  attacked  root  and  brapdh.  But 
skirts  as  an  admission  that  they  are  reformers,  though  a  necessary  part 
very  women  after  all,  unfitted  by  na-  of  this  world's  moral  economy,  are 
ture  and  constitution  to  move  easily,  an  undiscriminating,  wholesale  sort 
or  to  feel  in  their  place,  in  the  bustie  of  people  in  all  cases,  apt  to  sweep 
of  crowds  and  the  stir  of  active  out-  off  the  use  with  the  abuse  ;  in  their 
door  life.  Nothing  strikes  us  as  more  zeal  as  ready  to  denounce  the  in- 
unphilosophical   than   the  tracing  novation  of  woven  stockings  as  of 


caprice  ;  as,  for  instance,  prodigious,  Scotch  divines,  Puritans,  have  agreed 

overgrown  cravats  to  the  Prince  Re**  in  tone  on  this  subject,  and  all  hare 

gent's  health,  or  long  petticoats  to  a  had  to  be  met  and  counteracted  by 

duchess's  thick  ankles.    Fashion  is  the  common  sense  of  mankind :  or  by 

a  power  more  potent  than  rank,  their  irrepressible  instincts,  and  the 

Kings  and  queens  do  not  rule  it ;  fkct,  always  patent,  that  dress  is  ez- 

rather,  like  sorrow,  it  makes  kings  pression,  and  if  converted  into  a 

come  bow  to  it   It  personifies  an  mould  for  the  representation  of  a 

age,  not  the  grandees  of  an  ag&   Not  few  chosen,  dictated  qualities,  must 

even'  the  £in{$ress  Eugenie  can  alter  become  an  intolerable  and  most  in- 

a  fashion  of  set  purpose,  or  deliber-  jurious  bondage,  destructive  of  all 

ately  introduce  a  new  colour  or  a  natural  graces.    Where  body  and 


of  prevalent  fashions 


Fathers,  monks, 
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miod  are  in  honnony,  where  the  renta*  lolling -and  looDging  as  great 
Mroeptive  and  aetive  faoaUiea  are  a  phjaical  as  tbe^  were  -in  her  case 
10  doe  proportion,  whero  there  if  a  moral  impoaaibUity.    Her  oaa- 
exact  onderstandiog   between  the  torn,  aha,  tells,  her.  ooofidante,  was 
Berertl  qqalities  that  make  the  ideal  to  be  dressed  for  the  day.  as  soon 
man  or  woman,  so  that  we  may  xfi^  as  breakfast  was  over;  And  even 
gard  them  as  representatives  and  when  kept  dose  prisoner  by  her 
model  examples,  there  is  no  <ineB-  orael  relations,  she  did  not  relax 
tioD  that  each  will  be  distlngoisbed  in  the  duties  of  the  toilet  We 
bj  aa  exaot,  deooroos,  and  delioate  owe  itf^  she  saysi     to  onrselves 
filDeaa,  an  expressive  propriety  of  and  to  oar  sex,  yon  know,  to  he 
attire,  that  will  resolt  in  beantifQl  always  neat,  and,  ^never  to  be  snr- 
form,  and,. so  far  as  ohoice  is  open,  prised  in  a  way   we  should  be 
in  fair,  noble  material  and  eharm-  pained  to  be  seen  io."   And  what 
ing  colour.    No  circnmstaDoes  of  was  the  attire  that  duty  eqjbined? 
lex  or  calliDg,  of  oaslom  or  class,  How   ^as  Olarissa  dressed  from 
will  prevent  some  evidence  of  taste  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  ?  Her 
at  work,  something  distinguishing,  head-dress,"  writes  her  impassioned 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  snmptoary  lover,  describing  her  at  the  moment 
edicts  from  whatever  source,  religi-  of  abduction,  ^'was  a  Brussels  lace 
OQs  or  political,  to  suppress.  mob,    peculiarly    adapted  to  the 
There  is  an  appreciation  of  dress  charming  air  and  turn  of  her  fea- 
distinct  from  vanity,  which  shows  tures;  asky-hlne  ribbond  illustrated 
rather  singularly  the  realisation  of  that     But  although   the  weather 
dress  as  part  of  self.     Just  as  Mr.  was  somewhat  sharp,  she  had  not 
Pullet  tied  his  cravat  on  higher  on  either  hat  or  hood,  for  she  lovea 
principles   than  those  of  personal  to  use  herself  hardily.   Her  morn- 
ease,  so  the  people  we  mean  like  to  ing  gown  was  a  pale  primrose-col- 
be  reminded  of  their  dotbes  by  some  onred  padoasoy ;  tbe  cuffs  and  rob- 
sense  of  discomfurt    All  enthusi-  ings  curiously  emhroidered  bv  the 
asm  courts   pain,  as   though  this  fingers  of  tbis  ever-charming  Arach- 
were  needed  to  give  force  and  dig-  ne  in  a  running  pattern  of  violets 
aity  to  the  pleasure.   All  who  attaoh  and  their  leaves^  the  light  in  the 
importance  to  dress  as  a  thing  pf  flowers  silver, -gold  in  the  leaves; 
state,  whose  idea  of  company  is  a  a  pair  of  diamond  snaps  in  her  ears; 
formal  one  connected  with  display  a  white  handkerchief,  wrought  by 
rather  than  easy  relaxation,  do  not  the  same  inimitable   fingers,  con- 
desire  to  lose  &e  consciousness  of  oeated  her  hoeouL   Her  ruffles  were 
their  clothes.    We  have  known  the  same  as  her  mob.   Her  apron  a 
a  lady  who  owned  she  never  fdt  flowered  lawn;  her  coat  white  satin, 
herself  dressed   unless   her  shoe^  quilted;  blue  satin  her  shoes,  braid- 
pinohed   her.     Quite  independent  eid  with  the  same  colopr,  without 
of  looks,  it  is  a  question  whether  lace,  for  what  n^  has  the  pret- 
tight- lacing  is  not  an  evidence  of  tiest  foot  in  the  world  for  ornament  t 
this  state  of  mind.     There  is  the  neat  buckles  in  them;  and  on  her 
sense  of  bracing  up  for  an  ocoa-  cbarming  arms  a  pair  of  black  velvet 
sion;  to  be  comfortable  and  self-  glove-like  mufSi  of  her  own  inven- 
forgetting  is  to  be  in  deshabilla  tion.*'    As  the  story  .goes  on,  never 
The  dress  of  the  last  century,  de-  were  clothes  invested  with  a  more 
maoding   such  constant  sacrifices,  tragic  importance.  Under  the  most 
testifies  to  this  principle.    From  the  terrible  circumstances  they  are  a 
fact  that  Okri^  Harlowe's  laces  conscious  part  of  herself  '^^y 
have  to  be  cut  each  time  that  her  oloatbes,"  she  writes  in  pathetic  de- 
iorrows  reach  a  dimax,  we  must  be-  lirium,    will  sell  for  what  will  keep 
lieve  that,  pattern  of  her  sex  to  have  me  in  Bedlam  I"    She  never  forgets 
laced  ap  to  a  point  whioh  would  their  value i  "My  father  loved,**^  ih* 
YOU  xovn.                      2  o 
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mys,  '^to  see  me  fine;"  atone^tinie  bare  tiiefr  dotfaea  admired,  not 
he  had  not  grudged  a  hundred  fhemselvea  in  them.    The  Dfttond 


ahe  sells  a  dress  a  great  bargain  at  which  is  to  set  off  and  indiyidnalise 

twenfy  gaineas,  aod  laoe  at  fifteen,  the  person,  was  to  be  seen  In  full 

By  tho  end  of  the  piece  we  are  sa  force  in  the  days  of  plain  QQ8ke^ 

op  in  her  wardrobe,  and  so  possess-  ism.    The  fair  friend  was  forbiddm 

ed  by  the  importance  of  appear-  all  exercise  of  fancy;  no  ^latttode 


life,  that  we  realise  the  extremity  called,  no  choice  in  form  or  ooloor, 

of  her  despair,  when  dying  in  the  was  allowed  her;  every  hem  and 

sponging-hoose,  on  finding  that  she  border  was  under  a  law.    The  Qosp 

had  not  sent  for  laoes  to  replace  the  ker  child  was  gravely  connselled 

ont  ones;  and  feel  an  added  rever-  to  cnt  off  the  taas  1  on  her  boo 

ence  for  her  parity  when  we  see  to  which  she  dang  in  desperatioiL 

her  kneeling  on  the  dark  -floor  io  and  promised  *^ peace  ia  so  doing*' 

white  damask,  her   white-flowing  bat  the  passion  cropped  oat  all 

robes,  for  she  had  no  hoop,  illnmi-  the  same,  and  found  scope  in  ex- 

nating  the  dingy  corners;  and  her  pense,  in  finest  lawns  and  richest 

linen   beyond    imagination    white,  silks,  and  many  of  them.    And  this  , 

considering  where  she  was,  and  how  suggests   two   remarks :  one,  that  ' 

long  she  had  been  there.  wherever   taste  is   checked  lore 

All  this  represents   the  fseling  of  mere  expense  comes  in— 48  tbe 

about  clothes  in  the  last  century.  London  citizens'  wives  once  lined 

It  belonged  to  the  views  of  the  their  grogram  gowns  with  theve^- 

period  to   treat    them   serioasly ;  vet  they  were  forbidden  to  wear  oat-  i 

and  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  side;  and  tbe  other,  that  wherever 

for  tiiey  imposed  on  society  the  women   are  ednoated    with  nitn 

severest  discipline  it  had  to  un-  strictness  in  matters  of  dresR,  and 

dergo,  and  were  for  ever  inflict-  forbidden  any  exercise  of  their  own 

ing    painful    lessons    of  self  -  re-  will  and  fancy  in  this  sphere,  tliey 

straint.      How    seriousne^  hung  will  as  they  grow  up  find  some  other 

about  the    subject   beyond   these  and  larger  field  of  independi-nce; 

buckram  days  we  learn  from  the  The  daughter  who  has  never  been 

Inimitable   pen   of    G^rge  Eliot*  allowed  to  iiave  a  dress  in  the  faslurvn 

Who  can  forget  the  solemn,  trebly-  will  defy  her  father  and  mi>therin  I 

locked   seclusion   of  Mrs.  Pullet's  the  question  of  religion,  and  clioose  | 

t>est  bonnet,  or  Mrs.  Glegg^s  virtuous  a  faith  for  herself,  if  she  may  not 

^aat  of  having  better  lace  in  her  dictate  the  shape  of  a  sleeve.  This 

drawers  than  ever  she  had  on  I  so  is  so  conspicnously  the  case  in  tlie 

coldly  free  from  vanitv  as  to  forget  Quaker  sect,  that  it  is  notorious  tbe 

the  idea  of  dress  as  adornment,  and  women  in  their  plain  garb  ban 

resolving  all  into  a  sense  of  pro-  ever  taken   the  spiritaal  condnet 

perty  and  calm  self  esteem.    And  and  the  preaching  of  the  S>ciery 

in  more  genial  natores  than  Mrs.  entirely  into  their  own  hands,  and 

Glegg's  there  often  exists  an  intense  utterly  quenchecl  tbe  men.    If  tbej 

appreciation  of  fine  clothes  with  the  were  cironmeoribed   in  bkirt^  aod 

most  innocent  indifference  to  the  flounces,  at   least  the^  would  be 

question  of  the  becoming.    There  ''very  large  in  tbe  ministry,"  and 

are  women  who  pique  themselves  so  indemnity  themselves. 
«n  being  Jtidgea  of  quality  and  tex-      There  are  two  sorts  of  love  of  j 

tare,  and  who  like  costly  shawls  dress  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word>- 

and  furs,  and  to  stand  on  end  in  one  taste,  tbe  otiter  |>assion;  and 

rich  silks,   and  yet  have  never  these  act   on    predi*ely  opposite 

thought  whether  the  colour  suits  principlt^.    That  passion  for  dre^ 

their  complexion,  aod  only  care  to  which  ia  at  once  tlia  expreasion  of 
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and  rtfroaliM  to  vanity,  tends  to  all 
manner  of  illmions  pervading  all 
clasMCfl : — in  Ute  first  plnce,  to  prepos- 
terttos,  8DperptitioQ8  faith  in  its  effi- 
cacy. Pa!«6ioa  for  dress  leads  to  the 
ignering  of  all  nnpalatable  trotba ;  it 
blinds  a  woman  to  her  own  defects, 
and  constantly  betrays  her  into  par- 
ading them;  it  deadens  her  to  the 
harmony  of  things,  and  tempts  the 
old  and  plain  into  hnmiliating  self- 
comparison  with  yonth  and  grace, 
deluding  them  into  the  notion  that 
dress  malses  the  beanty — ^that  the 
cowl  doeB  make  the  monk.  This 
it  is  that  tempts  the  poor  into 
rivalry  with  the  rieh;  into  bediz- 
ening themselves  with  tawdry  fVip- 
pery — content  with  the  barest  seem- 
fog  and  rudest  imitation;  into 
spending  their  small  means  on  the 
merest  ontside  show.  And  in  all 
cases  passion  for  dress  of  this  na- 
tore  is  exoited  and  kept  alive  by  a 
mistaken  view,  often  fatally  mis- 
taken, as  to  the  objects  to  be  pleas- 
ed and  attracted  by  the  display ;  so 
that  we  might  almost  say  that  no 
woman  will  be  too  fine  or  in  any 
marked  degree  nnsnitably  attired 
who  is  right  in  the  eyes  she  wishes 
to  satisfy,  and  who  ooniines  herself 
to  her  legitimate  sphere  of  attrac- 
tion. Taste  in  dress,  on  the  con- 
^ary,  can  scarcely  lead  its  posses- 
sor astray,  and  is  indeed  a  moral 
guide.  Ic  is  fall  of  reminders  and 
admonitions;  nor  can  a  woman 
dress  herself  in  perfect  taste  withont 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  her  personal 
defects.  A  hundred  fashions  are 
ratty  and  charming  in  themselves, 
Qt  she  knows  they  are  not  for  her, 
and  resists  them.  They  are  forbid- 
den bj  something  in  figure,  com- 
plexion, station,  age,  or  character, 
which,  though  not  tiatteriog  to  her 
vanity,  she  does  not  permit  herself 
to  foi|^t  Passion  for  dress  is  pro- 
fuse and  extravagant:  taste  in 
drees  is  full  of  wise,  philosophicsal 
economies,  knowing  that  the  merit 
of  decoration  is  not  in  its  elaborate 
richnead  or  expense,  but  in  its  adap- 
tation. Taste  in  dress  is  essentially 
moderate  and  Stlf-oollected ;  never 


forgetting  that  the  object  of  dress 
is  not  to  exhibit  itself  but  its  wear- 
er; that  all  that  the  most  splendid 
toilet  has  to  do  is  to  set  off  a  noble, 
graceful,  and  winning  presence,  ana 
itself  to  be  lost  in  a  pleasing  or 
effective,  or,  it  may  be,  dating 
general  impression.  Passion  for 
dress  is  always  intent  on  what  others 
will  think— on  taking  some  new 
eye  by  storm ;  taste  has  aelf-respect^ 
and^  before  all  things,  must  satisfy 
its  own  notions  of  propriety  and 
grace. 

With  all  these  limitations  and 
reservations  dress  has  still  its  won- 
ders to  boast  of.  Sometimes  it 
would  seem  that  its  more  marked 
triumphs  must  be  songht  for  in  past 
historic  ages,  when  poets,  essay- 
ists, or  chroniclers  dazzle  our  ima- 
ginations with  garments  which  must 
have  been  gifted  with  the  powers 
of  Yenns's  girdle,  and  so  have  lifted 
their  wearers  out  of  humanity.  It 
does  not  often  fall  to  our  lot  to  see 
miracles  of  dress,  or  what  onr  neigh-  \ 
boors  call  ravishing  toilets,  effect- 
ing their  proper  work  of  transfor- 
mation. But  such  an  achievement 
has  been  performed  quite  lately  and 
on  the  noblest  scale.  Any  one  who 
can  recall  the  journalist's  first  cold- 
blooded description  of  Maria  Pia, 
the  young  Queen  of  Portugal,  as 
he  unflinchingly  noted  down  every 
homely  point  of  face  and  feature, 
and  admitted  how  little  favoured  by 
nature  was  this  young  princess ;  and 
subsequently  read  his  vivid  descrip- 
tion of  her  presentation  as  queen, 
such  as  he  saw  her  from  the  illu- 
minated square  of  Turin  when  she 
sat  in  state  in  the  balcony  of  the 
Boyal  Armoury,  must  own  the 
mystic  power  of  dress,  and  the 
adjuncts  of  which  dress  is  the  chief 
principle.  **  There  seated  in  state,** 
ne  wrote,  "white-robed,  bejewelled, 
beflowered,  with  a  high  diamona 
crown — a  genuine  qneen*s  crown- 
on  her  head ;  the  delicate  orange- 
blossoms  gracefully  interlacing  with 
the  richest  gems  of  the  diadem : — for 
two  or  three  hours  was  tlie  timid 
princess,  the  girl  of  sweet  fifteen, 
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made  to  exhibit  herself  to  thoee  er^e  hidden  graces.  KctttBefl^  too, 
hoDdreds  of  thoosasds  of  pairs  of  is  nnselfi^h  and  free  from  the  rivai- 

eyes  tbronghoat  the  long  ordeal;  ries  and  jealousies  which^JBo ..ofieo 

serene,  composed,  every  inch  a  qneeD,  oharaoterise  love  of  show  an')  t-fieot 

heaatifol  in  that  moment  with  her  The  lady  always  delicately  and 

native  grace  and  modesty,  beaining  poetically  neat  would  have  every 

with    incipient,    instinctive,   halt-  woman  she  con  infloenoe  as  trim 

oonscioQS  happiness."   This  is  what  and  pore  as  herself;  while  the  lover 

dress    and    the    conscioosness  of  of    nne    clothes  airofr  atr  hwing, 

splendour  can  do  for  sweet  fifteen,  wherever  she  .gofSi  the  l:iest  diMded 

a  pale,  fair  cheek,  and  a  graceful  woman  of  the  company, 

fonn ;  and  when  we  read  of  the  But  we  roust  hasten  to  a  concln- 

heroines  of  antiquity,  the  dazzling  sion.   Our  sul  jjct  is  apt,  we  think, 

gleaming  beauties  of  the  past,  we  to   be   treated   in  a  oonv^liunal 

may  know  something  of  the  secret  spirit.     Uninspired    wis^doin  has 

of  their  lustre  from  what  produces  it  always  been  hard  n|M>n  fine  clothes, 

in  modem  days.       ^  and  we  think,  as  regarding;  dress 

But  let  not  our  fair  readers  sop-  from  a  narrow  and  prejudiced  point 

pose  that  we  attach  only  to  a  ma^-  of  view,  takes  a  different  lino  to- 

nificent    ^'get   op"   these    magic  wards  it  than  we  can  detect  in 

powers.   If  splendour  can  now  and  Scripture,  which  surely  reco^ises 

then  work  wonder!>,  neatness  con-  attire  as  the  fit  natural  exponent  of 

atantly  achieves  triumphs  as  real  rank,  condition,  and  character.  It 

though  less  dazzling.    Fo  woman  is  a  case  for  fair  liberQr  of  private 

(unless  she  be  indeed  a  Mrs.  Oon*  judgment.   No  man  hais  a  right  lo 

rady,  one  of  those  exceptions  which  prescribe  a  repulsive,  disfiguriog,  or 

prove  the  rule)  strikes  us  as  hopeless-  mean  costume  to  his  dependaota: 

fy  plain  if  her  dress  is  irreproachable,  no  wqman,  defiant  of  fashion  ia  her 

There  i?,  we  believe,  a  dose  connec-  own  person,  and  dresed  i|i  n  little 

tion  between  such  homely  virtues  brief  authority  as  ludy  of  the  manor, 

as  cleanliness  or  order,  and  taste  in  has  a  right  to  pre8cribe  tlie  cut  of 

its  highest  meaning.   The  eye  that  her   own   protesting  g^rqieot  on 

cannot  bear  Uie  smallest  hole  or  the  women  around  her  who  bsve 

rent,  or  spot  or  crease,  has  tasto  by  no  state  and  no  manor  to  fall  ba^ 

nature,  or  presently   acquires  it.  upon;  and  if  they  are  denied  taste, 

We  cannot  think  of  a  neat  toilet  independence  of  choice,  and  ouu- 

but  it  suggests  well- chosen  colour,  formitv   to  custom  in  this  dii«e- 

and  material  which  has  the  most  im-  tion,  lose  the  oidy  field  the  world 

portant  of  all  qualities  in  material  offers  for  siitis&ciion  in  their  poo- 

^-a  good  hang;  and  this  we  see  sessions.    There  is  no  neoeMry 

as  often  in  a  well-fitting  cotton  connection  between  a  Mt  o(  bright 

gown  as  in  anything  else.    Wit-  colour— that  delightful  scarlet  .U|at 

ness  the  pretty  modest  costume  of  lightens    up    the  landscape— ^-ai^ 

our  housemaids  and  parlour-maids,  vanity ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  if  a 

or  at  least  the  more  estimable  woman  will  mainly  seek  to  |liaae 
and  sensible  of  that  sisterhood.  |  father  and  mother,  brothers,  sisters, 
Keatness  is  the  conscience  of  the  i  friends,  lover,  or  husband,  abe 
toilet;  it  keeps  jealous  watch  over  ^  will  not  be  too  gay  or  plea^nt  to 

little  things,  and  is  nice  rather  in  look  upon  for  her  own  .wellbeii^ 
tiiie  cause  of  self-respect  than  to  .  and  best  interestSi  however  bright, 

attract  other  eyes,  though  we  be-  pretty,  or  charming  she  may  make 

lieve  no  charm  is  more  felt  by  the  nerself  by  adorning  herself  in  modest 
observer,  or  is  accepted  so  much  as  i  apparel  under  the  teachii^  of  a  ra- 
ft reflection  and  index  of  the  wear-  '  fined  and  cultivated  taste. 
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"  Hka  eolaJ  eon  qnella  spada  Ui  xnaao 
Gbo  Tito  dinanzi  a^  tee,  6l  oome  sire : 
QaagU  d  OmAro  po«ta  aotraaot** 

is  VtrgilVi  addrein  to  Daiite*in  the 
DSther  world,  as  he  directs  his  eye 
towards  the  lordly  presenoe  of  Ho* 
mer,  towering,  sword  in  hand,  above 
his  three  attendant  barda  He,  on 
whom  the  parent  of  modem  song 
gsJEed  at  Virgil's  bidding  with  re- 
verent awe  as  his  oiWn  retnote  Intel- 
lectna!  ancestor;  as  the  father  of 
poetry,  the 

**Slffnordeir  altlsdmo  cant*: 
Che  Bom  gll  aitri,  eom^  aquila,  Tola  f* 

has  met  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion with  the  common  fate  of  real 
graatness:  to  be  admired  and  to  be 
misndder^tood;  '  Not  to  speak  of 
how  Jittle  his  own  CDnntrymen  in 
later  and  mors  artificial  times  en- 
tered into  his  spirit  when  they  al- 
legorised his  simple  strains  and  im- 
pOTtedi  into  them  meanings  never 
intended  by  himself-^not  to  dwell 
OB  the  manner  in  which  he  was  tra- 
vestied by  his  Latin  imitat6rs4-we 
(looking  nearer  home)  can  point 
v>  neither  of  the  standard  English 
translations  of  Homer  with  satisfac- 
tion as  faitfalbl  to  his  spirit ;  to  one 
of  the  two  only  as  faithfol  to  him  in 
letter. 

.  Great  as  is  the  pleasnre  conveyed 
to  !itaoBt  minds  by  Pope's  high- 
A)nnding  vtrse  ano  •  never-flagging 
spirit^  he  is  as  little  to  be  relied  on 
for  a  faithftd  repreBedtation  of  the 
feelings  and  spirit  of  Homer's  age 
as  is  Baeine  himself.  Pope's  defee- 
tive  sohdarihip  made  iiim  ' depend 
)Mt^fij MvMh  translation;  and 
his  gnide  and  be  have  contrived  to 
let  many  of  the  most  refined  beantie» 
and  most  characteristic  tenches  of 
their  great  original  escape  them. 
Oowper  ia  much  more  literid,bnt 


infinitely  less  poetioal  in  his  transla- 
tion than  Pope. 

The  scholars  of  England  have 
therefore  long  Mi  that  there  is  a 
fair  field  open  to  tliose  who  wisb 
to  do  honour  to  Dante's  ^^Sove* 
reign  Poet^"  and  a  great  prize  for 
them  to  win;  and  we  have  seen  ot 
late  not  a  few  duly  qualified  cham- 
pions stand  forth  to  break  a  lance 
therein. 

The  book  now  before  us  endea* 
voars  to  supply  the  want  to  which  so 
many  tentative  efforts  have  poinred. 
And,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  but 
Mttle  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  Lord 
Derby's  success  in  the  undertaking.^ 

It  is  indeed  a  high  gratification 
to  see  the  great  leader  of  the  Oon- 
servative  party  employing  his  brief 
leisure  from  pc^itical  strife  in  pre- 
senting to  his  conntrymen  the 
strains  of  the  most  ancient  of  poets,* 
in  imperishable  English  .  verse 
using  his  own  gre&t  and  varied 
experience  of  life  to  set  before  us 
worthily  that  bard  who,  more  than 
any,  reqmres  other  qaalities  be- 
sides scholarship  in  his  interpret- 
er; who  sang  of  human  life  in  all 
its  forms;  of  men's  sports  as  well 
as  of  their  earnest;  of  camp  and 
council;  of  the  fierce  joy  of  battle 
and  the  arts  of  peace.  Most  of  all, 
perhaps,  is  it  delightful  to  bear  the 
winged  words  of  Ulysses  or  of  Nes- 
tor, the  fierce  debates  of  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles,  repeated  to  us  by 
the  lips  of  our  greatest  living  orator ; 
to  have  the  vigour  of  Homer's  lan- 
guage echoed  back  to  us  by  that 
eloquenoe  whose  force  has  often  held 
listening  senators  breathless;  his 
minutest  shades  of  meaning  repro- 
duced to  us  with  that  precision 
and  finished  neatness  of  expression, 
which  have  so  often  won  their  ad- 
miration.  Scholars  (who  to  enjoy 
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Pope  most  forget  Homer)  will  de- 
light ID  Lord  Derby's  accnracy. 
The  English  pablio,  which  yawned 
over  Oowper,  will  rejoioe  to  find 
that  a  translation  can  keep  dose  to 
its  oHgioa]  and  yet  not  be  doll; 
and  that  no  extraneoos  tinsel  is  re- 
quired to  set  off  Homer's  great  and 
varied  beanties. 

We  called  onr  readers*  attention 
a  few  months  ago  to  the  Judgment 
of  our  greatest  living  poet  on  the 
fittest  form  of  English  verse  into 
which  to  translate  the  Iliad:  a 
judgment  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  conveyed  in  aa  example . 
likely  to  proye  mnch  more  persua- 
sive than  anv  number  of  precepts. 
When  we  did  so,  we  were  far  from 
antici paling  the  signal  confirmation 
which  that  jadgment  was  to  re- 
ceive, so  soon  after,  from  the  work 
before  us.  The  perusal  of  a  hun« 
dred  llnee  of  Lord  Derby's  version 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that,  if  previous 
translations  in  blank  vezse  have 
fisiled,  the  fault  has  not  been  in 
the  weapon,  but  in  the  arm  thai 
wielded  it 

His  preface  sets  forth,  in  these 
few  convincing  sentences,  the  theory 
which  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  so 
admirably  by  his  practice.  "In 
the  progress  of  this  work  I  have 
been  more  and  more  confirmed  In 
the  opinion  which  I  expressed  at 
its  commencement,  that  (whatever 
may  be  the  extent  of  my  own  in- 
dividual failure),  4f  justice  is  ever 
to  be  done  to  the  easy  flow  and 
migestic  simplicity  of  the  grand 
old  poet^  it  can  only  be  in  the 
heroic  blank  verse.'  I  have  seen 
isolated  passages  admirably  ren- 
dered in  other  metres ;  .  .  .  . 
but  the  blank  verse  appears  to  me 
the  only  metre  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  all  the  gradations,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  of  the  Homeric  style ; 
from  the  finished  poetry  of  the  nu- 


merous  similes,   in   whic^i  every 
touch   is   nature,  an(i'  iiothin^  is 
over-coloured  or  exsgperatel,  down 
to  the  simple,  almn^t  h  •inelv,  style 
of  some  portions  of  tl»e  narrative. 
Least  of  hU  can  any  other  nie^re  do 
full  justice  to  the  spirit  anfl  free- 
dom  of  the   various  sp^feches  in 
which  the  old  warrion*  jjive  utter- 
ance, without  disguii^  or  reatriiiot, 
to   all    their    strong    and  genu- 
ine emotions.     To   Kuijert  these 
to  the  trammels  of  cunplet  and. 
rhyme  would  be  as  destructive  of 
their  chief  characteristics  as  the 
application  of  a  similar  process  to 
tlie  'Paradise  L'>8t'  of  Mib»n,  or 
the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.*'  *  To 
onr  mind  there  can  be  no  qaestioa 
that  these  are  sound  principles 
that  in  rendering  an  epic  into  Eng- 
lish, great  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  metre  of  the  greatest  epic  po«n 
in  onr  language;  that  in  translating 
the  speeches  of  a  poet  who  repre- 
sents character  so  dramatically  as 
Homer  does,  great  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  example  of  Shakespeare. 
Indeed  we  shoDid  not  have  been 
displeased  had  the  noble  translator 
fi>llowed  that  example  farther,  and 
f^eanently   mixed  bendecasyllableB 
wiU)  the  ordinary  decasyllabic  lam- 
bics.t   Such  an  intermixture  is  a 
great  defence  against  monotony,  and 
a  source  of  new  and  varied  mitsical 
combinations. 

On  the  prior  question,  whether 
the  translator  of  the  lUid  is  at 
liberty  to  chw>M  a  metre  by  reasoa 
of  the  metre  of  his  original  being 
incapable  of  reproduction  in  Eng- 
lish, we  have  once  before  expressed 
an  opinion,  which  we  see  no  reason 
to  change.  And  we  cannot  resfait 
qooting  Lord  Derby's  most  onpha- 
tio  protest  against  what  he  calls 
''that  'pestilent  heresy*  of  the  so- 
called  English  Hexameter;  a  metre 
wholly  repugnant  to  the  genias  of 
oar  language;  which  oaa  only  be 


*  Preface 
t  Asin— 
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pi«8se<1  into  the  senrioe  by  s  yiola- 
tioD  of  every  rule  of  projody ;  and 
of  which,  notwithstaodiog  my  re- 
spect for  the  eminent  men  who 
hsve  attempted  to  natarali^se  it,  I 
ooold  never  read  ten  lines  with- 
out beiDff  irreaistibJy  reminded 
of  OaDniDg'sr— 

'Dactylics  caH'st  thou  themf  God  h«lp 
thee,  eiUy  one  I  * "  * 

There  is  another  matter,  of  minor 
importance  however,  in  which  Lord 
Dtrby  has'  preferred  following  the 
example  of  Sbakesoeare  and  Milton 
to  that  of  some  inoaerns.  Like  them 
he  uses  the  L&tin  names  which  are 
oonoeived  to  represent  those  of  the 
Greek  deities  instead  of  their  own. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  reason 
which  he  gives  for  ado^^ting  this 
plan  is  to  our  mind  a  very  con- 
viooiog  one,  as  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
kDow  what  class  of  Englif^h  readers 
can  be  familiar  with  Zens  and 
Aphrodite,"  t  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  ''Ares  and  Hephsestiis.''  But 
we  think  that  strooger  argnments 
may  be  advanced  for  this  practice. 
And  that  it  may  be  asserted  with 
great  show  of  reason  that  a  work 
which,  Hko  that  before  ns,  des  rves 
to  become  an  English  daesic,  sliould 
not  lightly  depart  from  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  great  English  poets. 
That,  however  we  may  regret  that 
the  English  mns>e  did  not  become 
a  more  perfect  Grecian  in  her  youth, 
•he  is  too  old  to  learn  a  strange 
language  now.  And  that  we  can- 
not well  spare  the  grand-sounding 
names  of  the  heathen  deities  with 
which  Milton  has  made  us  familiar 
in  his  numberless  classical  allusion.-'. 
For  our  part,  therefore,  we  are  quite 
ready  lor  a  compromise;  to  agree 
to  use  the  correct  designations  in 
prose,  but  to  keep  the  old  and  well- 
known  names  for  pot  try. 

We  need  not  apologise  for  quot- 
ing the  preface  once  more,  as  it  is 
every  translator's  due  to  be  allowed 
to  state  himself  the  objects  wliich 
he  has  had  in  view  in  his  work :  It 


has  been  my  aim  throughout,*'  says 
Lord  Derby,  "  to  produce  a  transla- 
tion and  not  a  paraphrase;  not,  in- 
deed, such  a  translation  as  would 
satisfy,  with  regard  to  each  word, 
the  rigid  requirements  of  accurate 
scholarship;  but  such  as  would 
feirly  and  honestly  give  the  sense 
and  spirit  of  every  passage  and  of 
eyery  line;  omitting  nothing  and 
apanding  nothing;  and  adhering 
as  closely  as  our  language  will  al- 
low even  to  every  epithet  which  is 
capable  of  being  translated,  and 
which  has,  in  the  particular  pas- 
sage, anything  of  a  special  ami  dis- 
tiuotive  oharaoier.'t  In  the  attwn- 
ment   of  this  aim,  all   who  are 

Sualified  to'  judge  pronounod  that 
tie  translators  success  lias  been 
great  indee  1 ;  and  these  are  unques- 
tionably the  right  •objects  to  keep 
in  view,  especially  in  the  trans>Lir 
tion  of  a  poem.  To  sacrifice  tho 
spirit  of  a  fine  passage  for  the  sake 
of  literal  accuracy,  is  to  grasp  the 
shadow  and  h)se  the  substance; 
while  a  loose  paraphrase  must  be 
always  unsatisfactory. 

Lord  Derby's  prino'i)le  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Hjmeric  epithets 
meets  with  our  full  ai»provdl, 
though  we  may  feel  inclined  to 
diStr  with  him  in  one  or  two  de- 
tails of  its  application.  Perhnpe 
all  our  readers  imiy  not  be  uware 
how  constantly  Homer  appeoda 
distinctive  epithets  to  every  person 
and  thing  he  mentions.  H:?  caIIs 
goddessvs  and  women  the  white- 
arsned  H^r^,  the  fair-haired  UeKn, 
the  long-robe  1,  the  neat-f  »oteil,  &0. 
He  distinguistjes  men  by  some 
title  derived  from  their  birth,  their 
arms,  or  their  personal  gifl^;  s^uoh 
as  the  Jove-born,  the  braz  n-helmed, 
the  swift-footed,  and  the  like.  Uis 
^ods  are  the  Cloud  cum  pel  ler,  ihe. 
Earlh->httker,  or  the  Far  durtin^. 
It  is  the  ^'anie  with  inaui  i  at  -  ob- 
ject?. His  ships  are  well-benched, 
or  beakwl,  or  hollow.  Mt»unt  Ida 
is  the  many-founrsined  (-pring- 
abouniling,  as  Lord  Derby  reii  ers 
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it),  and  80  on.  Now,  to  translate 
these  epithets  wherever  they  ooour 
would  he  pedantic.  Their  constant 
repetition  would  give  a  foreign  air 
to  the  poem.  '  In  many  cases,  too, 
they  can  only  he  ezpressed  in  Eng- 
lish hy  a  paraphrase;  and,  even 
when  otherwise,  their  best  English 
equivalentfl  are  such  awkward  com- 
pbnnds  (compared  iHth  the  beaut}-' 
ml  Greek  words  whioh  they  repre- 
sent), that  the  introduction  of  too 
many  of  them  would  make  a  poem 
heavy  and  cumbersome.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  omit  them  altogether, 
or  to  replace  them  bv  the  epithets 
of  modem  poetry,  tends  to  efface  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  poem,  and 
to  modernise  Homer  utijnstifiably. 
Lord  Derby  has  preserved  the  happy 
medium  between  th^  opposite 
errors.  His  epithets  will  seldoni 
appear  strange,  even  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader,  and  never  unconth; 
while  every  scholar  mnst  be  struck 
with  their  'Accuracy.  Nothing  can 
lie  imppicr  than  his  Sector  of  the 
^ancing  helm"  for  the  frequent 
sopti9auAo(  'ExtAp  of  his  original; 
or  than  his  splendid  paraphrase 
qf  dfipifioftdrpfj^.  "  the  mighty  daugh- 
ter of  a  mightyl  sire;''  or  than 
His  gloom- Wnting  goddess*'  for 
^po^fK  .  He  preserves  the  two 
lairest  of  the  four  Homerio  epi- 
tJbets  for  Mom:  the  "saffron- 
robed'*  and  the  "  rosy-flngered.'* 
His  many-dashing*  gives  some- 
thing of:  the  sound  as  well  as  the 
aense  or  best  known  of  Homer^s 
names  for  the  sea.  Of  the  four  dt- 
fllgnations  of  its  colour  m  the  Hiad, 
Lord  Derby  is  content  with  one,  the 
•''dark  blnei'*  We  could  wish  that 
he.  had  preserved  the  rest,  especi-* 
ally  the  cUtwta  rtov'tov  which  we 
iniss  the  niore  frofh  having  often 
enjoyed  the  "wine-dark  sea*'  in 
Mr.  Worfley's  beautiful  Odyssey.* 
Ve  likewise  demnr  tp  Lo^d  Derby's 
rendering,  of  jBowfttj  as  "  6tag-eye<!.'' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
nione  complimentary  term  for  the 


eye  of '  goddess  or  nymph  than 
Pope's  rendering  "ox-eyed;"  but 
still,  as  Homer  does  not  use  the 
Cpmparispn,  it  aeems  a  pity  that 
his  -translator  should.  "  Large-eyed  ^ 
vould  be,  on  several  accounts,  more 
satisfactory.  Lastly,  we  cannot  bat 
prefer  Mr.  Worsley's  version  of  yxov- 
xwit4$y  t)^Q  well-known  epithet  of 
Athene,  which  he  always  correctly 
renders  the  "  stern-eyed,"  to  that  em- 
ployed by  Lord  Derby  (in  which  be 
fblbws  Pope)  of  the  "  blue-eyed 
a  designation  which  suggests  gentler 
thoughts  than  are  suited  to  so  fierce 
a  goddess;  and  an  incorrect  one,  as 
it  seems  certun  that  Homer  meant 
by  the  epithet  to  describe  esg^renion^ 
not  colour.  But  these  are  trifles; 
and  on  trifles  we  have  little  time  to 
spend,  when  considering  so  great  a 
work.  Neither  can  we  find  mnch 
space  for  minute  criticism  of  an> 
sort;  though  by  no  plan  could 
ecchibit  some  of  the  distinguished 
xherits  of  this  translation  more 
^tJsfactorily  to  Bcholarty '  than  by 
setting  line  after  line  of  it  by  the 
lines  they  represent  of  the  original; 
and  so  making  apparent  their  sin- 
gular fidelity  and  happy  turns  of  ex- 
pression. But  such  a  pro6es8  wonld 
be  uninteresting  to  readers  whose 
ignorance  of  Greek  puts  the  most 
important  term  of  the  comparison 
beyond  their  reach.  'We  prefer, 
therefore,  in  general  to  exhibit  the 
excellence  of  this  translation  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  we  can,  by  q  noting 
entire  specimens  of  Lord  Derby^s 
great  success  in  dealing  with  the 
exquisite  similes,  the  sublime  de- 
scriptions, and  the  nobly  eloquent 
speeches  of  his  great  original;  feel- 
ing sore  that  by  so  doing  we  shall 
best  stir  up  our  classical  readers  to 
refresh  their  Homeric  recollections 
by  reading  this  admirable  veriion 
lor  themselves,  and  our  unlearned 
readers  to  hasten  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  best  opportunity  which 
has  been  as  yet  afforded  them  of 
bjecoming  acquainted  with  the  Iliad. 


^  We  observe  with  nieisure  that  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  a  veraioD  of  tbe 
Hiad  by  tb«  sam/e  skilful  hand.  .  ; 
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That  the  beauty  of  the  passages  we  restored  the  resolution  of  the  troops 

are  about  to  extract  will  prove  an  (shaken  by  Agamemnon's  over-snb- 

ample  apology  for  their  lengthy  we  tie  device  to  test  their  spirit,  by 

feel  sufficiently  persuaded  to  offer  no  feigning  an  eager  desire  to  return 

other.  bpnie),  and  when  Agamemnon  has 

Oor  first  quotation  shall  be  some  addressed  them  in  different  tones, 

of  the  celebrated  similes  in  the  second  we  read,  in  lines  which  well  preserve 

book.  '  their  criginars  restless  movement, 

When  Ulysses  and  Nestor  have  that— 

**Froin  th'  applauding  ranks  of  Greece  . 
Rose  a  loud  aouod,  as  when  the  oceau  wave, 
Driv'n  by  the  south  wind  on  some  lofty  beach, 
Dcuhes  agaifut  a  protnineni  er<sg,  expos  d 
To  blast*  from  evi^ry  storm  that  foara  around^ 

Shortly  after  follow  the  three  well-  assembling  to  pass  in  review  before 
known  comparisons  of  the  Greeks  their  leader: — 

"As  when  a  wasting  fire,  on  mountaia  tepa» 
Seizes  the  biasing  wooda,  afar  ia  seen 
The  glaring  light;  ao  aa  they  mov'd,  to  Heav'n, 
Flashed  tht  bright  glitter  of  their  bumish'd  arms, 
Aa  when  a  numVoua  flock  of  birds,  or  geeae, 
Or  craues,  or  10Dg-neck*d  awana»  on  Asian  mead, 
Beaide  Gayater'a  etream,  now  here^  now  there, 
Disporting  ply  their  wiiQgs  ;..then  settle  dowa 
With  clam'roua  noise,  that  all  the  mead  resounds; 
So  to  Scamaoder^s  plaia,  "from  teats  and  shipsi 
Ppur  d  forth  the  countless  tribes ;  the  firm  earth  groan'd 
Beneath  the  tramp  of  steeda  and  armdd  men. 
Upon  Scaroander'e  flowVy  mead  they  stood. 
Unnumbered  as  the  vernal  leaves  and  fiowWs.  . 
Or  as  the  mnltitudinona  smarms  of  niesi 
.   That  round  the  caitle^heda  in  apring-tide  pour 
While  the  warm  milk  is  frothing  in  the  pail ; 
So  number] eas  upon  the  plain,  array 'd  ; 
For  Tro/a  deatruction,  stood  the  lopg-^air^d  Greeka" 

There  Is  something  surprising  in  the  which  ushers  in  the  succeeding 
power  with  which  the  translator  has  catalogue  of  the  Greek  warriors 
compressed  this  fine  passage  within  (into  which  I\)pe  inserts  a  couplet 
the  limits  of  his  original  (they  are  borrowed  from  Milton'^  imitation 
Mck  nineteen  lines)^  without  weak*  of  the  passage  at  the  opening  of 
cning  any  of  the  images  whic)i  i(  ,  ,^ Paradise  Lost is  literally  ren- 
presents.  !  dered  by:  Lord  Derl^y  in  all  itssim> 

The    Invocatfon  <^    the  Muses  pie; dignity:^'  - 

"Say  now,  y^Nine,  who  on  Olympus  dwell, "/  . 
Muses  (for  ye  are  Goddesses,  and  ye. 
Were  preaent^  and  know  all  thingis :  we  ourselye^ 
But  hear  from  Ruihbnf^a  voice,' and  nothing  knotp)." 

And  the  catalogue  itself  as  he  ,re-  the  third  book^  in  which  the  aged 
hearses  it  to  us,  has  in  places  a  Mil- '  Prftim,*  viewing  the  Greeks  from  the 
tonic  roll,  with,  its  high-sounding  ScffiSn  gate,  *  demands  of  Helen, 
names  pilei^  one.  upon  another.  -  the  unhappy  cai^  of  so  much 

Let  us  next  quote  the  lines  in  grief: — 

* Tell  me  the  name  of  yonder  mighty  ehief        >  * 
Among  the  Oreeka  a  warrior:  brave.and  atrosg: 
Othera  in  height  aurpasa  him ;  but  my  eyea 
A  form  ao  noble  never  yet  beheld, 
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Nor  80  aastast ;  1u  movea,  a  king  indeed  1* 
To  whom  in  auswer,  Helen,  heav*n1y  fair : 
'  With  rev'reDce,  dearest  father,  and  with  shame 
I  look  on  thee  :  oh  teould  that  I  had  died 
That  day  when  hither  vfith  thy  ton  leamef 
[  i     And  left  my  husband  friend»t  and  darling  childf 
And  all  the  lov'd  eompanione  of  my  youth : 
That  J  died  not^  with  grief  I  pine  away. 
Bat  to  thy  queetion :  I  will  tell  thee  true ; 
Yoa  chief  is  Agrtmemnon,  Atreas*  eon, 
Wide-reigning,  mighty  monarch,  ruler  good, 
And  Taliant  warrior;  in  my  hveban^a  name, 
Loet  a$  I  am,  I  calCd  him  brother  onee,^ " 

And  after  she  lias  pointed  out  the  two  manly  forms  strikes  her,  and  ibi 
other  chie&  to  Priam,  the  absence  of  adds : — 

"  *  Now  all  the  other  keeo-ey'd  Greeks  I  see, 
Whom  once  I  knew,  and  now  could  call  by  name; 
But  two  I  miaS)  two  captains  of  the  ho8t» 
My  own  two  brethren,  and  my  mother*s  sons^ 
Castor  and  Pollnx ;  Castor,  horseman  bold, 
Pollux,  unmatched  in  pugilistic  skill. 
Id  Lacedffimon  have  they  stay'd  behind!  ^ 
Or  can  it  be,  in  ocean  going*  shipe 
That  they  have  come  indeed,  but  shun  to  join 
The  fiffht  of  warriors,  fearful  of  the  nhame 
And  deep  disgrace  that  on  my  name  attend  f  * 
2^U8  she  ;  uneonneicue  thai  in  Sparta  they^ 
Their  native  land,  beneath  the  eod  were  laid,** 


The  delicacy  of  this  beautiful  ren- 
dering of  Helen's  inoamful  self-re- 
proaohes,  can  be  only  folly  appre- 
ciated by  a  reference  to  the  original ; 
to  the  spirit  of  which  it  is  muet  en- 
tire^ faithfol. 

We  have  been  much  strock  bv 
the  description  in  the  fjorth  book 
of  the  wonnd  which  Menelans  re- 
oeives  from  the  treacherons  arrow 
of  Pandama.  We  invite  especial 
attention  to  its  first  lines,  on  ao- 
•oont  of  the  soccess  with  which 


ihey  g^ve  us,  not  only  the  sense  but 
the  sound  of  the  original;  since  in 
them  (as  in  it)  we  hear  the  ringing 
bow  and  twanging  string,  as  the 
arrow  flies  eager  (/wyfObW)  to  drink 
the  life-blood. 

We  need  scarcely  draw  onr  reatl* 
ers*  attention  to  the  exquisite  fol- 
lowing simile  (faithfally  rendered 
here),  which  expresses  AtheL€*s  care 
to  prevent  the  wound  from  being 
deadly. 


"Then,  when  the  mighty  bow 
Was  to  a  circle  strain'd,  sharp  rang  the  horn. 
And  loud  the  sinew  twang*d,  as  tow'rd  the  crowd 
With  deadly  »peed  the  eager  arrow  sprang. 

Nor,  Meoel&us,  was  thy  safety  then 
Uncar'd  for  of  the  Oods;  Jove's  daughter  first, 
Pallas,  before  thee  stood,  and  turn'd  aside 
The  pointed  arrow ;  tum'd  it  eo  aside 
As  when  a  mother  from,  her  infants  cheek. 
Wrapt  in  sweet  slumbers,  brushes  offajly: 
Its  course  she  so  directed  that  it  struck 
Just  where  the  golden  clasps  the  belt  restrained, 
And  where  the  breastplate,  doubled,  check'd  its  force.** 


*  An  excellent  rendering  of  mvrovtf^cffi ;  one  of  the  epithets  which  show  thai 
to  Homer  a  abip  "  walks  the  waters  like  a  thing  of  life." 
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Homer  baa  two  epiendid  similes  their  rash  upon  their  foes.  Lord 
/or  the  assembling  of  the  Greeks  to  Derby  thus  translates  the  first 
avenge  tha  broken  truooi  and  for 

'*  And  as  a  goatherd  from  his  watoh-tow*r  crag 
Beholds  a  cloud  advancing  o*er  the  sea, 
By  Zephyr's  breath  impeird ;  w  from  afar 
He  gazes,  lUaek  as  pitch,  it  sweeps  cUong 
OtT  the  dark  ocean  s /aeSj  and  with  it  brings 
A  hurricane  of  rain ;  he,  shndd'ring,  sees» 
And  drives  his  flock  beneath  the  shett'rinff  cave ; 
So  thi^k  and  dark,  about  th*  Ajacea.stirr'd, 
Impatient  for  the  war,  the  stalwart  youths, 
Black  masses,  bristling  doae  with  spear  and  shield.'* 

Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  here  rendered  ;—nnle88  it  be  the 
way  in  which  the  terrific  appear-  second  pa^jtage,  in  which  it  bnrsta 
ance  of  tlie  gathering  storm-cloud  is  npon  the  Trojans : — 

As  by  the  west  wind  driven,  the  ocean  waves  , 
Dash  forward  on  the  far-resounding  shorOi* 
Wave  upon  wave ;  jfrst  curls  the  r%Med  sea 
With  whi^ning  ersHs;  anon  with  ihufuTring  roorf 
It  breaks  upon  the  beach,  and  from  the  crags . 
Recoiling  iings  in  giant  curves  its  head 
Aloft,  and  tosnes  high  the  wild  sea-sprag  : 
Commn  on  column,  so  the  hosts  of  Oreece 
Poui'd,  ceaseless,  to  the  war.'* 

There  ia  a  grand  passage  in  the  quote.   Of  it  Homer  sublimely  says 

fifth  book  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  that  it  was  encircled  by  Terror,  and 

Homer  describes  the  descent  of  the  that  it  contained  Strife,  Oonn^e, 

two  floddeaBe&  Her^  and  Athend,  dsc   Bat  the  manner  of  their  exist- 

to  aid  the  Greeks  against  Ares,  ence  he  defines  not;  and  it  seems 

From  the  fine  Tca^sion  of  it  here  we  to  lower  the  celestial  tegia  to  the 

shall  extract  as  many  lines  aa  we  condition  of  an  earthly  shield,  to 

can ;  premising,  however,  that  they  speak  of  them  as  engraven  on  it 

oontun  the  only  instance  (that  has  (which  Lord  Derby  does,  to  our 

strnok  us)  in  which  the  noble  trans-  sarprise,  in  lines  840,  841),  lather 

lator  has  failed  to  give  the  fall  poetic  than  as  personally,  thoogh  inde- 

force  of  one  of  Homer's  conceptions,  scribably,  present  in  it   With  this 

We  mean  the  description  of  Athend^s  exception,  nothing  can  be  finer  than 

shield  in  the  lines  we  are  about  to  the  whole  passage. 

"  Pallas,  the  child  of  ngis-bearing  Jove, 
Within  her  father's  threshold  dropp'd  her  veil,. 
Of  airy  texture,  work  of  her  own  hands;  885 
The  cuirass  donn'd  of  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
And  stood  accoutred  for  the  bloody  fray. 
Her  tasseird  eesis  round  her  shoulders  next 
She  threw,  with  Terror  circled  all  around; 
And  on  its  face  were  figured  dnedis  of  an/tt,  840 
And  Strife,  and  Courage  high,  and  panic  Bout ; 
There  too  a  Gorgon's  head,  of  monstrous  size, 
Frown'd  terrible,  portent  of  angry  Jove: 
And  on  her  head  a  golden  helm  she  ploc'd, 
Four-crested,  double-peak'd,  whose  ample  verge  845 
A  hundred  cities'  champions  might  suffice: 
Her  fiery  car  she  mounted :  in  her  hand 
A  spear  she  bore,  long,  weighty,  tough;  wherewith* 
The  nvighfy  daughter  of  a  mtghtg  tire 
Steeeps  dikwn  the  ranks  of  those  her  hate  pursues,  850 
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Then  Juno  sharply  touched  the  flying  steeds ; 

Forthwith  the  gates  of  Heav'n  their  portals  wide 

Spontaneous  open'd,  guarded  by  the  Hours, 

Who  Heavn  and  high  Olympus  have  in  charge- • 

To  roll  aside,  or  draw  the  veil  of  cloud.  866 

Bhe  ur^d  her  hvrset ;  nothing  loth^  thnf  jlew  875 

Mi4»D<it/  between  the  earth  and  tttarry  Meatin : 

Far  as  hU  sight  ezfenda,  who  from  on  high 

Looks  jrom  his  watch  towW  dtr  the  dark-blue  sea, 

So  far  at  once  the  neighing  horses  bound. 

But  when  to  Troy  they  came,  beeide  the  streams  880  ^ 

"Where  SimOis  and  Scamander's  waters  meet, 

The  white-arm 'd  goddess  stav*d  her  flying  steeds, 

Loos'd  from  the  car»  and  veil  d  in  densest  doud. 

For  them,  at  bidding  of  the  river-God, 

Ambrosial  fora^^e  grew :  the  Goddesses,  885 

Swift  as  the  wild  wood-pigeon's  rapid  flight. 

Sped  to  the  bctUe-field  to  aid  the  Greeka.'' 

From  the  sixth  book  we  shall  singular  power  of  rendering  Horn- 

•xtraot  the  well-known  but  ever-  eric  expressions   word   for  word, 

touching  comparison  of  the  rapidly  without  any  awkwardness  or  con- 

BQcoeeding  geoeratloos  of  men  to  straint:  the  third  and  seventh  line 

forest  leaves,  in  the  dialogne  be-  are  especially  remarkable  for  thdr 

tween  Glaaoas  and  Diomed,  as  a  point  and  neatness : — 
good  instance  of  the  translator's. 

"  To  whom  the^  noble  Glaucus  thjos  replied : 
'Great  son  of  T^'deus,  why  my  race  enquire t 
77ie  ^race  of  man  is  aft  the  race  of  leaves  : 
Of  leaves,  one  generation  hj  the  wind 
Is  scattei-'d  on  the  enrtfa ;  another  soon 
^         In  sjiring's  luxuriant  verdure  burste  to  light. 
Bo  with  our  race  ;•  these  flourish,  those' detfag.^ 

It  is  In  the  same  book   that  which  is  familiar  to  most  of  oor 

Hector  retires  to  Troy  for  a  1)rief  readers  as  the  *  Parting  of  Hector 

q)ace,  to^  command  the  UDavailing  and  Andromache  *  In  Pope's  Iliad, 

oflfering  to  Athen^;  and,  returning  We  have  only  space  for  Lord  Derby's 

again  to  the  host,  bids  his  wife  and  most  beautifal  version  of  the  met 

in&nt  son  that  touching  farewell,  part  of  Andromache's  speech :  — 

'* Denr  Lord,  thy  di^untless  spirit  will  work  thy  doom: 

Nor  hast  thou  pity  on  Xhis  thy  helpless  child,  , 

Or  me  foflorn,  to  b^  thy  widow  soon : 

For  thee  will  all  the  Greeks  with  force  combiuM 

Assail  and  slay :  for  me,  'twere  better  far. 

Of  thee  bereft,  to  lie  beneath  the  sod; 

Kor  comfort  shall  be  mine,  if  thou  be  lost, 

But  endless  grief ;  to  me  nor  sire  is  left^ 

Nor  honour^  mother;  fell  Achilles*  hand 

Hy  sire  Efition  slew,  what  time  his  arms 

The  populous  city  of  Cilicia  razed. 

The  lofiy-Kated  Thebes ;  be  slew  indeed. 

But  stripp  d  him  not ;  he  reverenced  the  dead ; 

And  o*er  his  body,  with  his  armour  burnt, 

A  mound  erected ;  and  the  mountain  nymphs, 

The  progeny  of  aegis-bearing  Jove, 
.  Planted  around  his  tomb  a  grove  of  elms.* 

*  The  mournful  satisfactioik  with  which  Andromeclie  here  recalls  her  father^ 
ftinemi  rites,  adds  addiUonal  ' pathos  to  her  anguish  at  the  ill-treatment  of  the 
dead  body  of  her  husband  in  the  last  bookSL 
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There  vere  aev*ii  brethren  in  my -father's  bonee;  •  ■ 

All  in  oue  day  they  fell,  nmid  their  herds 
And  fleecy  flocks^  by  fierce  Achilles' hand.  ■  i 

My  mother.  Queen  of  PUcoe*  woody  height. 
Brought' with  the' cnptives  hnre,  he  ^onll  released 
For  costly  ransom ;  but  by  Dianas  shafrs  •    .  ■  • 

•  She  in  h»T  father's  house  was  strrcktm  down. 

Bu^,  Hector,  thou  tome  art  all  in  one,       ,  '     . "' 
Sire,  mother,  brethren!  thou,  my  wedded  lore  I* 
Then,  pitying  us»  within  the  tow*r  remain.'" 

'  We  had   innrked    H^Hstor'd   re-  iind'  t^idt  '  ihA'cMea^  SeHii^atloli  of 

Joinder,  bat  find  it  too  lon^  to  In-  gentle  heroism  an  1  almf>st  monrn- 

lert  here.    It  is  equally  well  trans-  fnl  resign «li on,  by  whi«h  he  dfatin- 

lated,  and  admirably  preserves,  like  gnidhes,  from  the  unreflecting  oour- 

the  Bpeech  of  Andromache,  all  the  a^e  of  liis  nntagoaiste,  Hector,  the 

fine  touches  by  which  the  model  support  of  a  cause  pre<le8tined  to 

husband  and  wife  of  antiquity  are  defeat,  and  of  a  city  foredoomed  to 

set  before  us  In  Homer.    Many  of  destruction. 

them  are  loet  to  us  in  the  dialo^rue  Tf:e  beautiful   image  by  which 

between  Pope's     beauteous   prin-  Honner  depicts  the  death  of  the 

cess"  and  lier  "too  darinj^  prince."  young   Gi)r^ythion  in   the  eighth 

But  here  we  have  Homer^e  unrival-  book  (wtnch  Virgil  imitates  with 

led  picture  of  conjugal  and  paren-  such  effect  for  his  Earyalus)  is  very 

tal  love  in  all  its  noble  bimpiicity  :  well  translated  hure : — 

"  Down  sank  his  head^  as  in  a  garden  sinks 
A  ripen'd  poppy  charg'd  with  vernal  rains; 
So  sank  his  head  beneath  his  belmei'S  weight* 

The  numerous  speeches  in  the  the   three    ambassadors    sent  by 

ninth  book  well  Justify  the  trans-  Nestor^s  advice  to  disarm  the  wrath 

lator's  confidence  in  the  metre  he  of  Achillea;  pl4  PhceniX;.  mighty 

has  chosen.     It  seems  Impossible  Aj.iX,  and  sa^e  Ulysses.    JBut  we 

to  give  better  effect  than  be  hatf  liave  no  space  for  the  elaborate  argu- 

ihere  done  to  their  strongly-marked  meets  with  ivhibh  the  prodeoce  of 

individuality;  as  the  secret  mean-  thei  last-named  sfrtves  to  effect  the 

ness  of  Agamemnon,  the  bravery  reconciliation,  which  Hector's  ex- 

of    Diomed,     the    prudence    itf  ploitd  have'  tnude  tlt^e  Greeks  long 

Nestor,  stand  forth  each  revealed  Cor  so  ardently.   ITor  woald  short 

by    their    own    lips   In    council,  extracts  do  Jn.stice  to  the  vehement 

Ko   three    characters    in   Homer  si>eec|.t  in  which  Achilles  scornfully 

are  better  contrasted,  no  speeches  rejecia  al'  Agamemiion's  overtures; 

more  characteristic,  tlian  those  of  to  its  withering  sarcasms,  or  to  its 


*  Few  of  our  readers  will  need  to  he  reminded  of  the  beautiful  opening  of  one 
of  the  finest  poems  in  the  ^OhristiAn  Tear^  (Monday  before  Easter)  fnrnished  by 
these  two  lines—themselves  perliaps  the  two  luost  pathetic  in^y  author. 

f  The  gifts  which  Achilles  in  this  speech  indignantly  r^eets,  he  declares  a 
strong  wish  for  in  the  sixteenth  book ;  \^here,  when  he  seads  Patroclus  to  the 
flighty  he  expresses  a  hope  that  he  may  obtain  for  hiui 

Hononr  and  glory  In  the  eyte  of  Qreeee ; 
.  Apd  tbst  tiiu  bfsnAeuiM  ntaldea  U*  my  arms 
'  Tbey  may  restore,  wilh  costly  gtfla  to  boot.** 

To  some  persons  tbia  apparent  contradiction  has  »eeined  a  strong  argument  for 
the  different  authorship  of  the  two  books.  Bur,  when  we  consider  that  the  re- 
venge of  Achilles,  unsatisfied  in  the  ninth  book,  has  neiirly  attained  its  end  iq  the 
aixteenth ;  that  even  then  the  gifts  he  speaks  of  are  from  the  Greeks,  and  not  from 
Ai^ammnnfm  ;  and,  above  all,  that  impt-tuoiis  rage  leads  men  to  reject  the  very 
things  which,  in  their  calmer  .moments,  they  desire — we  ^baU  scarcely  attacn 
modi  weight  to  the  objection. 
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passionate  ontponring  of  borafng  ancfent  practice  of  bAoIiiig  ships 

indlgnatioQ  at  Dodeseryed  ill-treat-  up  nn  tlie  beach  and  encamping  bj 

ment.    Its  translation  here  Is  so  tliern) — 

admirable,  that  Loni  Derlw  should  hj.  W 

not  allow  it  to  be  blemished  by  *^ 

even  such  a  slight  Inaccuracy  as      Equally  suooeflsfol  ia  the  Tenioa 

Appears  in  bis  version  of  the  8821  of  the  tender  prolixity  of  the  old 

hne,  in  which  he  makes  Achilles  ^^n  PLoenix,  who  vainly  tries  to 

lay  of  Agamemnon,  pn-vail  on  his  beloved  popil  by  1»- 

^He  Mfe^  of»  Aoard  his  ahipa,  ny  ipoito  sons  (!rawn  from  old-world  tales; 

and   of  the  soldierlike  blnntnen 

The  original  is  napa  nptaC :  and  clear-  with  whic^i  AJax  bids  Ulysses  break 

ly  requires  (as  dues  the  well-known  off  the  conference,  saying, — 

« 'Achilles  hath  allow'd  his  noble  heart 
To  chfrish  rancour  and  malignant  hate ; 
Nor  recks  he  of  his  old  oompanions*  love, 
Wherewith  we  honoor'd  him  above  the  rest. 
Relentlees  he  1  a  son's  or  brotlier^s  death, 
Bv  payment  of  a  fine,  may  be  aton'd; 
The  slayer  may  remain  in  p<*ace  at  home, 
The  debt  diaoharg'd ;  the  other  will  forego. 
The  forfeiture  receiv'd,  his  just  revenge; 
But  thou  maintain'st  a  stern,  obdurate  mood. 
And  f«>r  a  sickle  girl !  we  offer  sev'n. 
Surpassing  fair,  and  other  gifts  to  boot*  *  Ete. 

The  grand  prctores  which   the  and  are  forced  to  withdraw  and 

eleventh  and  tweltth  books  present  suffer  Hector  to  fight  his  way  to 

of  the  tide  of  battle,  surginj^  now  the  nhips,  are  trauslated  h«r6  with 

forward,  now  backward,  till  neaily  tite  utmost  spirit    We  mast  find 

al  1  the  Qreek  chit;&  rtctive  wi'Qncs,  r<x#m  fur  the  advance  of  Ajax: — 

"  As  a  stream, 
Bwoirn  by  the  rains  of  Hejiv*n,  that  from  the  hills 
Pours  ditwii  its  wintry  torient  on  the  plain; 
And  many  a  bli^lited  oak,  and  many  a  pine 
It  bears,  with  piles  of  drift- wood  to  the  Sea: 
Bo  swept  iliusiritiUB  Ajox  o*er  the  plain, 
0*ei  throwihg  men  Hnd  iiorse^*;*  though  unknown 
To  Hector  :  he,  U{>i)n  Scainander^s  banks. 
Was  warring  on  tiie  fieldV  extreinest  left  ; 
Where  round  great  Nestor  and  the  wurlike  King 
Idomeiit'U:».  wlidu  men  were  falling  fast. 
Rose,  irn  i»re88il.le,f  the  b  .ttle-cry." 

Hector  is  sammoned  U)  as&  st,  the  Trojans  up  >n  whom  Ajax  is  pressing : 

He  said,  and  with  th«»  pliunt  lash  he  touched 
The»leck•^kinn'd  hones;  ^j^riuffing  at  the  acund, 
Between  th€  Oreeka  and  Tfojane,  light  they  here 

*  Translated  by  Pope  as  ftrll<»w« : — 

*  Fierce  \\  vx  thus  oVrwhelms  the  yield' ni;  throng: 
Men,  Rt«i'(ls,  and  cbftriuU  rvU  In  heaps  along: " 

the  only  point  in  which  the  comparison  i^ith  the  torrent  eould  not  hold. 

f  Most  admirable  for  hnhiroiX  Pope  turns  the  *'ery  of  battle"  into  ''loud 
groans."  And  where,  directly  after,  Hector  is  said  to  work  deadly  deeds,  {rx'^ 

Iinro««»ij  rf,  which  Lord  Derby  properly  render*  *•  with  spear  and  car  f*  Pops 
gives  ns 

"There  fierce  on  Jboi,  or  from  the  chariot's  helaht. 
His  Moard  def  rm«  the  iMauteoas  ranks  of  flgaL*'. 
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The  Hying  ear,  o'er  corpses  of  the  elain 

And  broken  Imeklere  trainvling :  oil  beoeath 

Was  plMb*d  with  blood  tbe  axle,  and  the  raik 

Aroiiud  lh«  car,  aa  from  the  horBea*  feat^ 

And  from  the  felloea  of  the  wheels,  were  thrown 

The  bluod}*  souU ;  yet  on  he  sped,  to  join 

The  strife  of  men,  and  break  th'  opposing  ranks. 

But  Jo?e,  high  thron'd,  the  soul  of  Ajax  filVd 

With  fear ;  aghaet  he  eiood  ;  hie  eeo't'fold  ehield 

Be  threw  behind  hie  bach  and^  tretnbiing,  geutd 

Upon  the  erotod  ;  then,  like  eome  beaei  of  prey, 

Foot  elowly  following  foot*  reluctant  iwnSd 

As  when  the  rnsiic  yomhs  and  dogs  haye  driy'n  ' 

A  tawny  lion  from  tne  cattle  fold, 

Watching  all  night,  and  baulk'd  him  of  his  prey 

Ray'ning  for  flesh,  he  still  th'  attempt  renewi^ 

But  still  in  yain:  for  many  a  jav'lin,  hurl'd 

By  vigorous  arms,  confronts  him  to  his  £ftce. 

And  blanne  fai;gots,  that  his  courage  daunt; 

Till,  with  the  dawn,  reluctant  he  retreat: 

So  from  before  the  Trojans  Ajaz  turned. 

Reluctant,  fearing  for  the  ships  of  Greece.*^ 

B'othing  can  be  finer  than  tbe  raan-  reply  to  Polydamas,  in  the  twelfth 
ncr  in  which  these  lines  preserve  book,  is  translated  are  also  very 
to  08  t^e  swiftnesa  of  Hecior's  striking.  It  is  given  word  for  word, 
ftpproaoh;  or  tbe  way  in  wbicb  they  and  almost  line  for  line.  Poly- 
intimate  to  us,  bv  the  same  freqaeot  damas .  has  endeavoured  to  de^r 
pAOses  aa  tbe  onginal^  in  tbe  retreat  Hector  from  advancing  farther  to- 
of  Ajax,  his  stont  heart's  stubborn  wards  the  ships,  by  pointing  out  to 
redataooe  to  the  unwonted  fear  him  the  adverse  portent  Hector 
which  invades  it.  The  force  and  answers: — 
precision  with  which  Hector^s  noble 

"  'Polydamas^ 
This  speech  of  thine  is  alien  to  my  soul : 
Thy  better  judgment  better  counsel  knowa 
Biit  if  in  earnest  such  is  thine  advice, 
Thee  of  thy  senses  have  tbe  Qods  bereft, 
Who  fain  wonldst  have  us  disregard  the  word 
And  promise  by  the  nod  of  Jove  confirm'd, 
And  put  our  faith  in  birds*  expanded  wings ; 
Little  of  these  I  reck,  nor  care  to  look. 
If  to  the  right,  and  toward  the  morning  sun. 
Or  to  the  left^  and  shades  of  night,  they  fly. 
Put  we  our  trust  in  Jove*s  eternal  will. 
Of  mortals  and  Immortals  King  supreme 
The  best  of  omens  is  our  country's  cause.'  * 

He  leads  tbe  Sflsanlt  against  the  wall  which  defends  the  Greek  shipa. 
Misciiles  fly  on  each  side. 

"  Thick  as  the  snow*flakes  on  a  wintry  day. 
When  Jove,  the  lord  of  counsel,  down  on  men 
His  snow  storm  sends,  and  manifests  his  pow*r: 
Hushed  are  the  winds;  the  flakes  continuous  fall. 
That  the  high  mountain  tops,  and  jutting  crags^ 
And  lotus-cover*d  meads  are  buried  deep, 
And  man's  productive  labours  of  Uie  field ; 
On  hoary  Ocean*s  beach  and  bays  they  lie, 
Th'  approaching  waves  their  bound ;  o'er  all  beside 
Is  ppread  by  Jove  the  heavy  veil  of  snow." 
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For  A  while  the  resalt  is  doabtfal- 

"As  s  voman  thftt  for  wages  spins, 
Honsst  and  tme,  Wt%h  wool  and  weights  in  hand, 
In  even  halatioe-  Isolds  the  scales^  to  mete 
Her  humble  hire,  her  vhUdrtn^e  maifiUnance 
So  even  hung  the  balaoee  of  ihe  war. 
Till  J076  wilh  highest  honour  Hector  erown'd." 

Then  we  have  Hector^a  brief  b^ar  the  gate  is  magnifioently  rendered 
of    trinmpb.     His    ora#h   against  here: — 

"  Close  to  the  gate  he  atood;  and  planting  firm 
His  foot,  to  "give  bis  arm  iis  upmost  pow'r, 
'  Full  on  the  middle  dash*d  the  mighty  mass. 
The  hinges  both  gave  way;  the  pond'rous  stone 
Fell  inwards;  widely  gap* J  (he  op'uing  gates; 
Nor  might  the  ban  witlun  the  blow  sostain ; 
This  way  and  that  the  seyer^d  portals  flew 
Before  the  crashing  missile ;  dark  at  night 
His  low'ring  brow,j  great  Hector  eprang  within  ; 
Bright  fteiekd  the  brazen  armour  on  hi»  breast^ 
Ae  through  the  gaten,  two  jav*lin»  in  hie  Aaft4 
He  ttprang  ;  the  Goin  except,  nopovfr  might  meet 
That  onset ;  blaid  his  eyes  with  lurid  fire. 
Then  to  the  Trojins,  turning  to  the  ihrong^ 
He  caird  aloud  to  scale  the  lofty  wall ; 
Tliey  beard,  and  straight  obey'u;  some  scal'd  the  wall; 
Some  through  the  strong-built  gates  continuous  poai'd; 
While  in  confusion  irretrievable 
Fled  to  their  ships  the' panic-stricken  Greeks.*' 

^Lgain,  the  transIatioD  of  that  splen-  which  describes  Hector^  second  »• 
did  passage  in  the  fifteenth  book,  saait  on  the  ships^  is  yeiy'good:— 

"  Fiercely  he  rapfd.  as  terrible  as  Mars 
With  brandish^  spear ;  or  as  a  raging  fire 
'Mid  the  dense  thicketi»  on  the  mountain  side. 
The  foam  was  on  his  lips ;  bright  flash'd  his  Syes 
Beneath  his  awful  brows,  and  terribly 
Above  his  temples  wav'd  amid  the  fray 
The  helm  of  Hector ;  Jove  himself  from  Heay'n 
His  guardian  baud  ezi ending,  him  alone 
With  glory  crowning  *mid  the  host  of  men ; 
But  short  his  term  of  glory;  for  the  day 
Was  fast  approaching,  when,  with  Pallas*  aid, 
The  might  of  Pe!etts'  son  should  work  his  doom. 
Oft  he  essay'd  to  break  this  rafiAcs,  where*er 
The  densest  throng  and  noblest  arms  he  saw; 
But  strenuous  though  his  efforts^  all  were  vain ; 
They,  mass'd  in  close  array,  his  charge  withstood; 
Firm  as  a  craggy  rock,  upstanding  high. 
Close  by  the  hoary  sea,  which  meets  unmotfd 
The  boUfrous  currents  of  the  whistlina  winds, 
Atid  the  big  waves  that  bellow  round  tts  base  ; 


*  Pope  omits  this  line ;  and,  by  doing  so,  destro^^s  much  pf  the  beauty  of  thii 
homely  and  touching  comparison,  in  which  the  ancients  loved  to  imagine  a  refe^ 
ence  to  Homer's  own  mother. 

^  f  Here  Homer's  fine  contrast  between  the  gloom  of  his  hero's  brow  and  the  ligki- 
ning  flashes  from  his  srmour  (damaged  by  Pope's  unseasonable  introdnction  of 
the  two  shining  spear^**),  is  well  preserved ;  and  the  awful  firs  of  HeetOT's  eyes 
is  riffhtly  reserved,  as  Homer  does  and  as  Pope  does  not,  fer  the  oUmax  of  the 
whole  description. 
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So  stood  unmov'd  the  Greeks,  and  andismay'd. 
At  leiigih,  all  blazing  in  his  arms,  he  sprang 
Upon  the  mass ;  so  plunging  fJown,  as  when 
On  W9M  tall  vtfMs^  firvm  beneath  the  doaUb 
A  giant  lnSi>Wt  ienipent'-niKrM'df*  detieendg : 
7%e  deck  19  drench' d  in  foam  ;  the  etormy  vind 
Howl»  in  the  throwb  ;  th^  frighted  seamen  fuail 
In  fear^  hnJL  little  way frwn  death  remov'd  ; 
So  quail'd  the  spirit  iq  every  Grecian  breast" 

The  danger  of  the  Greeks,  and  aid  t^em  with  his  fraah  troqM* 
the  entreaties  of  Patroclas,  move  Tiie  Trojans  are  finally  driven  from 
Achilles  to  send  forth  lite  latter  to  the  ships. 

"As  in  th'  automoal  season,  when  the  earth- 
With  "W^'ight  of  rain  is  saturate;  when  Jove 
Pours  down  his  fiercest  storms  in  wrath  to  men, 
Who  in  their  courts  uhrighteons  judgements  pass,  * 
And  jnatice  yield  to  lawless  violence, 
The  wrath  pf  Heav'n  despising ;  every  stream 
Is  brimming  o'er;  the  hilU  iu  gullies  deep 
Are  by  the  torrents  seamM,  which,  rushing  down 
From  the  high  mountains  to  the  dai%-blue  ses, 
With  groans  and  tumult  urge  their  headlong  course, 
Wasting  the  works  of  man;  so  urg'd  their  Sight, 
So^  m  they  fled,  the  Trojan  hones  groan'd." 

But  Patroolns,  In  the  ardour  of  the  grief  of  the  immortal  cooraere 

victory,  disregards  the  injunctions  of  Aolrilles  for  his  friend^s  death, 

of  Achilles;  pursues  the  routed  foe  is  rendered  with  truly  admirable 

to  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  is  slain  by  concisc^riess :    the    first  seventeen 

the  spear  of  Hector.   The  transla-  lines  refjresenting,  and  adequately 

tion  of  the  touching  passage  in  the  expressing,  the  same  number  of  the 

seventeenth  book,  which  describes  longer  lines  of  the  original: — 

"  But^  from  the  fig^t  withdrawn,  Achilles'  steeds 
Wept,  as  they  heard  how  in  the  dust  was  laid 
Their  charioteer,  by  Hector  8  murd'rous  hand. 
Automedon,  Diores  valiant  son, 
Essay'd  in  vain  to  rouse  them  with  the  lash. 
In  vain  vihh  honcyM  words,  in  vain  with  threats; 
Kor  to  the  ships  would  they  return  agtdn 
By  the  broad  Ueliespout»  nor  join  the  fray; 
But  as  a  coltimn  stand^  which  marks  the  tomb 
Of  roan,  or  woman,  so  Lnjinovable, 
Beneath  the  splendid  «ar  they  stood,  their  beads 
Down*drooping  to  the  ground,  while  sealding  tears 
Dropp'd  earthward  from  their  eyelids,  as  tht^y  mourn'd 
Their  charioteer;  and  oVr  the  yoke- band  shed 
Down  stream'd  their  ample  manes^  with  dust  defil'u. 
The  son  of  Saturn  pitying  saw  their  griei^ 
And  sorrowing  shook  his  head,  as  thus  he  raus'd: 
*  Ah,  hapless  horses  I  wherefore  gave  we  you  . 
To  royal  Peleus,  to  a  mortal  pian, 
Tou  that  from  age  and  death  are  both  exempt!  . 
Was  it  that  you  the  miseriea  might  share 
Of  wretched  mortals!  for  of  all  that  breathe 
And  walk  upon  the  earth,  or  creep,  is  nought 
More  wretched  than  th'  unhappy  race  of  man.' " 

It  is  during  the  fight  which  troclus,  that  Ajax  breathes  that 
rages  round  the  dead  body  of  Pa-  prayer,  which  many  a  champioO| 
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on  otber  fields  and  in  far  different  kinds  of  conflict,  has  seen  good  mom  to 
vtter  after  him : — 

** '  O  Father  JoTe,  from  o'er  the  sons  of  Greece 
Remove  this  cloudy  darkneas;  clear  the  eky, 
That  we  may  tee  our  fate^  and  die  at  least, 
If  such  thy  will,  in  th'  open  light  of  day.' " 

The  splendid  description^  in  the   Patroclas,  is  rery  beantifolly  tnoi- 
^ghteenth  book,  of  the  advance  of  lated : — 
Achilles  to  resone  the  corpse  of 

Pallas  threw 
Her  tasf  ell'd  egis  o'er  his  shouldere  bioad ; 
His  head  encircling  with  a  coronet 
Of  golden  cloud,  whence  fiery  flashes  gleam'd. 
At/rom  an  island  city  up  to  ffeai^n 
The  smoke  ascends^  tohieh  hostile  foreea  round 
Beleaguer ,  and  all  day  with  cruel  war 
From  its  own  state  cut  off;  but  when  the  sun 
Hath  set,  blaze  frequent  forth  the  beacon  fires ; 
High  rise  the  flames,  and  to  the  dwellers  round 
Their  signal*  flash,  if  haply  o'er  the  sea 
May  come  the  needful  aid;  so  brightly  flashed 
That  fiery  light  around  Achilles'  heaU" 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the   ginning  of  the  same  book,  over  ber 
lamentations  of  Thetis,  at  the  be-   son^s  calamity : — 

'* '  Me  miserable  I  me,  of  noblest  son, 
Unhappiest  mother  I*  me,  a  son  who  bore, 

My  braTCf  my  beautiful,  of  heroes  chief  I  < 
lAkt  a  young  tree  he  throve :  /  tended  him,  ' 
In  a  rich  vineyard  as  th*  choicest  plant ; 
Till  in  the  beakM  ships  I  sent  him  forth 

To  war  with  Troy ;  him  ne'er  shall  I  behold  | 
Returning  home,  in  aged  Peleua'  house.' " 

Attended  by  her  sister  Nereids  readers),  Thetis  rises  from  the  ooetn  i 

(the  long  list  of  whose  names  Lord  oaves  and  goes  to  comfort  ber  tor-  | 

Derby  curtails,  no  doubt  mnch  to  rowing  son 

the  satis&ction  of  hia  nnleamed  \ 

"There,  as  he  groan'd  aloud,  beside  him  stood  | 
His  Goddess-mother ;  weepinff,f  in  her  hands 
She  held  his  head,  while  pitying  thus  she  spoke:  i 
'  Why  weeps  my  son  ?  and  what  his  cause  of  grief 

y  SpcaK  out,  and  nought  conceal;  for  all  thy  pray'r  ' 
Which  with  upUftied  hands  thou  mad'si  to  Jove^ 
^e  hath  fulfilled,  that,  flyinff  to  their  ahipe,  i 
The  routed  sons  of  Greece  should  feel  how  much  | 
They  need  thine  aid,  and  mourn  their  insult  past.'^ 
To  whom  Achilles,  deeply  groaning,  thus : 
*  Mother,  all  this  indeed  hath  Jove  fulfiU'd; 
Yet  what  avails  it,  since  my  dearest  friend 
Is  slain,  Patroelus  ?   .    .  . 
.   .    .   Now  is  bitter  grief  for  thee  in  storey 
Mourning  thy  son ;  whom  to  his  home  retam'd 
Thou  never  more  shalt  see ;  nor  would  I  wish 
To  live  and  move  amid  my  fellow-men, 


4  ''Weeping^  sounds  but  weak  for  il  tuMcwiaoc^  which  ezsetly  meafli^  "vith 
a  shriU  shnek." 

X  These  four  words  are  hardly  an  adequate  rendering  of  v«M«iv  /  MVii 
though  they  certainly  represent  their  spirit 
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VfiU—  thai  jffeoior,  wmquUh'd  by  9pear^ 

May  lose  hit  forfeit  life^  emd  pay  the  price 

Of  foul  dishonour  to  Patroeiut  done* 

To  wh(nd,  her  tears  overflowing,  Thetis  thus; 

"  Ev^n  as  thon  say^st,  my  son,  thy  term  is  short; 

Kor  long  shall  HeetoWs  fate  precede  thine  own.* 

Aohilles,  answ'ring,  spoke  in  passionate  grief; 

'  Would  I  might  die  this  hour,  who  faiPd  to  saY« 

My  eomrade  slain 4  far  from  his  native  land 

He  died,  sore  needing  my  protecting  arm ; 

And  I,  who  ne'er  again  must  aee  my  home, 

Kor  to  Patroclai^  nor  the  many  Greeks, 

Whom  Hector^B  hand  hath  slain,  have  rendered  aid ; 

But  idly  here  I  sit,  cumbering  the  grounds 

I,  who  amid  the  Greeks  no  equal  own 

In  fight  

From  death  not  ey*n  the  might  of  Herculee, 

Though  best  belovM  of  Saturn*8  son,  could  fly, 

By  fate  and  Juno's  bitter  wrath  BubduM. 

I  too,  since  such  my  doom,  must  lie  in  death; 

Tet,  ere  Idie^  immortal  fcane  will  win; 

And  from  their  delicate  eheektt  deen-boeom'd  dametf 

JDaraan  and  Trojan^  hitter  tears  shall  xoipe^ 

And  groan  in  anguish  ;  then  shall  all  men  know 

How  long  I  have  been  absent  from  the  field." 

This  Doble  vernon  does  full  Jao-  lo  fovoar  of  a  glorions  death  rather 

tioe  to  one  of  the  most  toaoliiog  than  an  inglodous  life,  aflfeot  ns 

floenee  in  the  Iliad ;  a  scene  of  here  as  they  do  In  Homer, 
which  Pope^s  treatment   is  more      Oo  the  other  hand,  Pope  ezag- 

than  usaiJly  unsatisfactory.     The  gerates  some  of  these  elements  to 

Immortal  mother's  sorrow  over  the  the  destrootion  of  the  rest  The 

short  span  assigned  to  her  son's  theatrical  exclamations  of  his  Achil- 

life ;   the   grief  of  both  over   a  les  fail  to  give  a  jast  idea  of  the 

prayer  granted  to  its  offerer's  in-  deep-seated  sadness  of  the  Aohillea 

jary;   the  two   grand   redeeming  of  Homer.   Pope's  Achilles  cnrsee 

features   of  the  otherwise  selfish  the  day  of  bis  parent's  marriage, 

character  of  Aclulles,  his  love  to  instead  of  only  expressing  tender 

his  mother  and  his  friend  (this  last  pity  for  the  sorrow  which  is  so 

80  strong  that,  though  passionately  soon  to  aflSict  his  mother.  His 

loving  iSis,  he  would  rather  loee  tt  wish  to  avenge   Patroclus  is  as- 

than  leave  Patroolos  unavenged);  oribed  by  Pope  chiefly  to  a  tender 

his  self-reproach  when  standing  face  concern  for  his  own  honour  ;  so  that 

to  ftoe  with  the  calamity  which  his  he  condodes  the  passage  which  we 

long^lndulged  anger    has  broaght  have  italicised  in  the  first  speech  of 

forth ;  and  his  final  determination  Achilles  thus : — 

'On  these  conditions  will  I  breathe;  till  then 
I  bltuh  to  walk  among  the  race  of  men.' 

Bat  most  amuring  of  all  is  Pope's  have  distinguished  by  italics  at  the 
Teraion  of  the  passage  which  we  end  of  Achilles'  second  speech: — 

<  Shall  I  not  force  some  widow'd  dame  to  tear 
With  frantic  hands  her  long  dishevell'd  hair  I 
Shall  I  not  force  her  breast  to  heave  with  sighs. 
And  the  soft  tears  to  trickle  from  her  eyes? 
TeSf  I  shall  give  the  fair  these  mxAumfvX  eharms^  ^ 

Sooh  a  Tiew  of  a  widow's  grief  orous  disguise  for  the  savage  asul- 
ia  inooiDpairably  more  QalUo  than  taCion  of  the  Homerie  hero. 
Hellaiuo^  and  forms  a  most  ludi-      We  have  not  space  for  the  visit 
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of  Tbeds  to  Hepbostas,  nor  for  the  reconcillBtion  of  AchfOes  and  Aga-  ^ 

eelebrated  description  of  the  shield  roemnon;  nor  for  the  lameots  of* 

he  prepares  and  the  arms  he  forges  the  restored.  Briseis  over  the  body 

At  her  request  for  Achilles  \  trans-  of  Patroclna*    We  most  hasten  at 

lated  with  the  skill  which  didtin*  onoe  to  the  death  of  Hector.  AohiU 

gnisbes  all  Lord  Derby's  yereioDS  les  prepatee  to  enooonter  him  in  the 

the  deBcriptive  portions  of  the  poem,  oineteenth  book.    He  pats  on  the 

NeiUier  can  we  find  room  for  the  armoor,  his  mother^s  gift : — 

"Then  took  his  vast  and  weighty  shield,  whence  gleamed 
A  ligitt  refalgODt  as  the  fnU-orVd  mooc  ; 
Or  tuto  Beamen  c^er  the  wave  ia  borne 
7%e  vateh  fire*e  Ixghtj  tohieh^  high  among  the  hillit 
Borne  shepherd  kindles  in  his  lonely  fold: 
As  they,  relfictani,  by  the  stormy  wind»f 
Far  front  their  frimdM  ats  o^er  the  waters  drit^n/** 

Bat  yarions  circumstances  delay  the  other  Trojans  haye  fonnd  n- 

the  deadly  combat,  till  the  twenty-  fnge  within  the  dty)  to  coo/roDt 

second  book.    It  is  tl)en  that  Hec-  Achilles,  who  is  first  descried  by 

tor,  stayed  by  his  evil  doom,  re-  Priam  adyaocing — 
mains  ontside  the  Sesean  gate  (when 

"In  aras  all  dasling  bright. 
Like  to  ih*  antvmnal  star,  vSioee  brilliemt  r&y 

Shines  eminent  amid  the  depth  of  nioht^ 

Whom  men  the  doa-star  of  Orion  caU  ; 

The  brighteet  he,  but  tign  to  mortal  man 

Of  evil  emgurv  and  fUry  hseU : 

So  shone  the  braae  npeo  the  wanioi's  breast." 

Hector's  aged    parents  beseech   Troy;    the   treachery   by  whiob 
him,  but  in  vain,  to  sban  his  dread-   Athen^  lares  bim  to  deetmcdon; 
fnl  antagonist    Then   follow  his    and  his  final  stand  against  Achilles, 
panic  flight  around  the  walls  of  exclaiming — 
*  Not  in  my  baok  will  I  receive  thy  ^ear, 
But  through  my  breast,  coDfronting  thee,  if  Joye 
Have  to  thine  arm  indeed  such  triumph  giy*n.'  '* 

Lord  Derby  finely  renders  Hec-  deserted  by  Athen^  he  aeea  hhnseli 
tor*s  last  her<Mo  resolution,  when,   given  oyer  to  die « 

Now  18  my  death  at  hand,  nor  far  away: 
Esoape  is  none,  since  so  hath  Jove  decreed, 
And  Joye*s  far-darUng  son,  who  heretofore 
Have  been  my  guaids;  my  fate  batii  found  me  now. 
Tet  not  without  a  strugsle  let  me  die, 
Nor  all  ioglorious;  but  let  some  great  ae^ 
Which  future  days  may  hear  oft  mark  my  £all»' 
Thus  as  he  spoke,  hia  trenchant  sword  he  draw, 
Pond'rous  and  ya^t,  suapended  at  his  side; 
Collected  for  the  apriug,  and  forward  daah'd: 
As  when  an  eagle,  bird  of  loftiest  flight. 
Through  the  black  clouds  swoeps  downward  on  the  plain. 
To  Seise  some  tender  lamb,  or  cowVing  hare ; 
So  Hector  rushed,  and  wav^d  his  eharp-edg^d  sword. 
Achilles'  wrath  was  rous'd ;  with  fbry  wild 
Hia  aoul  waa  fill'd ;  before  his  breast  he  bore 
Hia  well-wrought  shield ;  and  fiercely  on  hia  brow 
Nodded  the  four-plum*d  helm,  as  on  the  breeze 


*  Hm  beauty  of  thia  atmile,  in  which  both  terma  of  the  eonapanson,  <he  iighl 
and  the  peril  of  Hkcae  who  behold,  it  from  afkr,  hold  good,  is  yeiy  iainaiiMkl» 
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.  Floated  the  golden  hum,  with  which  the  oreit 

By  YaloAo's  band  was  thickly  ijoterlac'd; 
And  €U  amid  the  UoTb*  unnwinker^d  hostt  ' 
Wft£ti  twilight  sfieldt  to  night,  one  star  apj^rt, 
I/esper,  the  brightest  star  that  Mttss  in  Aaj^n, 
OUanCd  the  sharp'j^^irUed  lance^  which  ia  hia  right 
Achillea  poiaM,  on  godlike  Heotor'a  doom 
Intent." 

The  lanoe  finds  the  fatal  opening  body.  Achilles'  fieree  r^eotion  of 
in  Heotor's  armoor.  He  falls,  and  bis  siift  is  resdered  witli  singnlar 
with  his  dying  breath  beeeeohes  his  feliotty,  as  is  the  expiring  man^s  rer 
netor  to  permit  the  ransom  of  bis  joinder: — 

^ '  I  know  thee  well ;  nor  did  I  hope 

To  ehange  thy  parpoae ;  iram  ia  uiy  aouL 

But  see  that  on  thy  head  I  bring  not  down 

The  wrath  W  Heav*n,  when  by  the  8eeaa  gate 

The  hand  of  Paria,  with  Apoiio'a  aid, 

Brave  warrior  aa  thou  ar^  shall  ettrike  thee  down.* 
**  Ev'n  as  he  spoke,  his  eyes  were  closM  in  death ; 

And  to  the  Fiewleas  shades  his  apirit  fled. 

Mourning  his  fate,  his  youth  ana  vigour  lost 
.  "To  him,  though  dead,  Achilles  thus  replied: 
,  'Die  thou!  my  fate  I  then  shall  meet,  whene'er 

Jove  and  th*  immortal  gods  ^all  so  decree.*'* 

The  Umentations  of  the  Trtjjans  other  "stalwart  tons,"  of  whom 

at  the  fall  of  their  braire  defender;  Aohiilee*    hand    before  deprived 

of  Priam,  who  deplores  Hector's  him;    of   H«!0«ba,   who  bewaik 

death  more  than  that  of  the  many  berfate-^ 

'''Bewft 

Of  thee,  who  wast  to  me  by  night  and  day 
A  glory  and  a  boast ;  * " — 

lose  none  of  their  trne  pathos  in  ment)  reoeivea  fall  justice  here.  And 
Una  translation.  Neither  does  that  Lord  Derby  suffers  Andromache  to 
most  affecting  speech,  in  whioh  give  ntterance  to  all  her  anguish  at 
Andromadie  laments  alike  her  own  the  thought  of  her  hnsband's  body, 
widowed  lot,  and  the  sad .  £ate  likely  as  it  lies  by  the  Greek  ahips^  strip- 
to,  befall  her  infant  son,  deprived  ped  and  insulted;  while  not  one 
of  a  father's  care;  the  orphan  left  single  robe  may  shroad  it  ttom 
to  be  despised  and  ill-treated,  now  right,  of  all  the  store  of  goodly 
that  the  strong  arm,  which  was  bis  raiment  which  she  had  taken  de- 
ahelter,  is  laid  low.  The  burst  of  light  in  preparing  for  her  lord, 
womaidy  grief  at  the  end  of  this  Achilles,  having  in  part  appeased 
speech  (the  most  characteristic  ex-  bis  thirst  for  vengeance,  rests  be- 
presaions  of  whioh  Pope  has  sacri-  side  the  sea,  wearied  out  by  his 
need  to  inddenoe  or  over-refine* 

*'  Hot  pursuit 
Of  Hector  round  the  breeiy  heights  of  Tk'oy/ 

The ''monmfol  shade"  of  Patroolos  atands  over  him  in  his  sleep,  saying 
to  him — 

'* '  Sleep'st  thou,  Achilles,  mindless  of  thy  friend, 
Neglecting,  not  the  living,  but  the  dead  f 
Hasten  my  funVal  rites,  U^at  I  may  pass 
Through  Hades*  gloomy  gates ;  ere  those  be  done, 
The  spirits  arid  spectres  of  departed  men 
Drive  me*  far  from  them,  nor  allow  to  eron 
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W  abborrdd  riyer;  bat  forlorn  and  sad 
I  wander  through  the  vide-Bpread  realms  of  n^lit. 
And  give  me  now  thy  hand,  whereon  to  weep ;  * 
For  never  more,  when  laid  vport  tht  pyre. 
Shall  I  return  from  Hadee :  never  morVf 
Apart  fiom  all  our  eomradeUy  ehali  we  two. 
At  frtendt,  tweet  eounul  take  ;  for  me,  stem  Death, 
The  common  lot  of  n^n,  has  op'd  his  mouth ; 
Thou  too,  Acbllles,  riral  of  the  Oods, 
Art  destined  here  beneath  the  walls  of  Troy 
To  meet  th^  doom ;  yet  one  thing  must  I  add. 
And  make,  if  thou  wilt  grant  it,  one  re^^uest. 
Let  not  my  bones  be  laid  apart  from  thine, 
Achilles,  but  together,  as  our  youth 
Was  spent  together  in  thy  father's  house. 


So*  in  one  nm  be  now  our  bones  encWd, 
The  golden  yase^  thy  Ooddeas-mother's  gift.''* 

An  exquisite  Tendering  L  Eqaally  scribe  the  so-often-!mitated  faihio 
good  are  the  three  linea  which,  de-  of  AohiUea  to  embrace  his  friend:— 

^  He  spread  his  longing  arms 
But  nouffht  he  clasp'd;  and  with  a  wailinjf 
Vanish'd,  like  smoke,  the  spirit  beneath  the  earth«* 

The  description  of  the  fanenl  Teys  to  her  son  the  mandate  cl 

rites,  vhioh  immediately  follow,  and  Zens  to  release  Hector's  body»  Irb 

that  of  the  games  celebrated  in  is  sent  by  him  to  enjoin  Priam  to 

honour  of  the  deceased  Patroolns,  implore  its  restoration  from  Achil- 

are  translated  admirably ;  the  latter  lea.   Hermes  meets  the  old  man  on 

with  all  the  spirit  called  forth  by  a  his  way  from  Troy,  and  giudea  him 

eongenial  theme.   Bat  we  must  not  in  safety  to  the  terrible  hero's  tent 

linger  over  them.   We  mnst  hasten  On  their  way  he  gladdens  Priam'i 

to  make  onr  latest  extracts  from  heart  by  the  assnranoe  that  the 

the  pathetic  scenes  which  so  bean-  gods  hare  guarded  his  son's  corpse, 

tifolly  conclude  the  Iliad.  and  that  it  i»  yet  nntooohed  b; 

In  the   commencement  of    the  corruption.    The  old  man  Joyfully 

twenty-fonrth   book,  Tbetist  con-  responds— 

** '  See,  my  son,  how  good  it  is 
To  gire  the  immortal  Gods  their  tribute  due  ^ 
For  never  did  my  son,  while  yet  he  liT*d, 
Neglect  the  Gods  who  on  Olympus  dwell ; 
And  thenee  haye  they  remembered  him  in  death.'  ^ 

The  snpplicadon  of  Priam,  when  so  well  translated  here,  that  no- 
he  enters  the  tent  of  Achilles,  one  thing  could  possibly  give  the  Eng- 
of  the  most  deeply  moving  of  all  lish  reader  a  better  notion  of  its 
the  pathetic  passages  in  Homer,  is  powerful  effect  in  the  original : — 

-  *  Think,  great  Achilles^  rival  of  the  Gods, 
Upon  thy  father,  ev'n  as  I  myself 

*  Unless  Lord  Derby  can  establish  some  different  readinc  for  the  (p^haps  lof- 
pieious)  &Xtf^6po^ai  of  the  usual  text,  it  should  be  rendered,  "  I  beg  with  tears.* 


f  rtrpiyvXa. 


;  Lord  Derby  preserves  the  description  of  her  anticipated  mourning  for  her 
son,  in  all  its  nawete,  as  well  as  old  Chapman  himself  does  by  his — 

Blie  Mid,  and  tooke  a  sabLs  vaU« ;  a  blackar  nsTer  wore 
A  heavenlj  sboulder.** 


1600.] 
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Upon  the  threshold  of  luijoToas  age: 
And  haply  he,  from  them  tnat  dwell  around, 
May  euner  wrong,  wiUi  no  protector  near 
To  giye  him  aid ;  yet  he,  rejoicing,  knowB 
That  thou  still  liv'st ;  and  day  by  day  may  hope 
To  see  his  son  returning  safe  from  Troy ; 
While  I,  all  hapless,  that  haye  many  sons, 
The  best  and  bravest  through  the  breadth  of  Troy, 
Begotten,  deem  that  none  are  left  me  now. 
Fifty  there  were,  when  oame  the  sons  of  Qreeee; 
•  ••••• 

Then  tfaou,  AchiUfs,  reverence  the  Gods; 
And,  for  thy  father's  sake,  look  pitying  down 
On  me,  more  needing  pity;  sinoe  I  bew 
Such  grief  as  never  man  on  earth  hath  borne^ 
Who  stoop  to  kiss  the  hand  that  slew  my  son.'" 

Achilles  grants  the  old  man^s  pray-  the  herald,  his  companion,  return  to 
er:  and,  by  early  momiog^  be  and   Troy  with  Hector's  body : — 

"  They  with  fun'ral  wail 
Drove  cityward  the  horses ;  following  came 
The  mules  that  drew  the  litter  of  the  dead. 
The  plain  they  travers'd  o'er,  observ'd  of  none. 
Or  man  or  woman,  tiU  Cassandra,  fair  ^ 
As  golden  Venus,  from  the  topmost  height 
Of  Pergamns,  her  father  in  his  car 
Upstanding  saw,  the  herald  at  his  side. 
Him  too,  ahe  «av,  vhoanih4  litter  lav  ; 
Then  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  cried  aloud 
To  all  the  city,  '  Hiiher,  Trojans,  come, 
Both  men  and  women.  Hector  see  restor'd  ; 
If,  while  he  liv'd,  returning  from  the  fight. 
Ye  met  him  e*er  rejoicing,  who  indeed 
Was  all  the  city*s  chiefest  joy  and  pride.' 
She  said  ;  nor  man  nor  woman  then  was  left 
Within  the  city ;  o'er  the  minds  of  all 
Grief  pass'd  resistless ;  to  the  gates  in  throngs 
They  press'd,  to  crowd  round  him  who  brought  the  dead. 
The  first  to  clasp  his  body  were  his  wife 
And  hononr'd  mother;  eagerly  they  sprang 
On  the  smooth-rolling  wain,  to  touch  the  head 
Of  Hector ;  round  them,  weeping,  stood  the  crowd. 
Weeping,  till  sunset,  all  the  live-long  day, 
Had  they  before  the  gates  for  Hector  mourn'd ; 
Had  not  old  Priam  from  the  car  addreas'd 
The  crowd :  '  Make  way,  that  so  the  mules  may  pass ; 
When  to  my  house  I  shall  have  brought  my  dead. 
Ye  there  may  vent  your  sorrow  as  ye  will  " 

Then  follow  the  three  lamenta-  these,  as  has  often  been'*  remarked, 

tions  over  the  sbiin  hero ;  the  wife's,  is  the  deepest  in  its  pathos ;  and 

ttte  mother's,  and  that  of  the  on-  affords  the  last  and  the  fairest  tes- 

happy  Helen.    The  translator  has  timony  to  the  gentleness  and  tme 

done  Joetioe  to  the  Taried  oharaoter  nobleness  of  sonl  of  the  tM  hero  of. 

of  each  of  them.     The  third  of  thejLliad. 

"  Then  Helen,  third,  the  mournfal  strain  renew'd : 
'  Hector,  of  all      brethren  dearest  thou  I 
True,  godlike  Pans  claims  me  as  his  wife, 
l^ho  bore  me  hither — would  I  then  had  died ! 
But  twenty  years  have  pass'd  since  here  I  came^ 
And  left  my  native  land;  yet  ne'er  froM  tha§ 
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I  heard  one  ncomfut,  one  degrading  word , 

And  when  from  othei-s  I  hare  borne  reproach,  . 

Thy  brothers,  sisters,  or  thy  brothers*  wires, 

Or  mother  (for  thy  sire  was  ever  kind 

£v*n  as  a  fatherV'^Aou  haxt  checked  them  Hill 

With  tender  feeling,  and  vith  gentle  toords. 

For  thee  I  weep,  and  for  myself  no  ies9; 

For,  through  the  bieadth  of  Troy,  none  love  meJiov, 

Koue  kiudfy  look  on  me,  but  all  abhor.'  * 


In  conclading  our  extructs.  from 
ibis  most  saiififnctory  trdiisliitioa, 
we  can  assure  our  reaxlerfl  that  the 
lines  which  have  been  <)tioted  are 
only  fair  apeoime^s  of  its  generul  ex- 
cellence. They  will  find  the  whole 
woric  dSBtiBgoisbed  by  the  aauie 
power  of  langaage,  tbe  aaine  dear* 
ness  of  expression,  and  fcbe  same  high 
poetic  beauty,  as  the  passages  cited, 


in  to  teach  them  reverence  for  tbe 
wpak,  and  pity  for  tbe  fallen;  to 
do  jnstioe  to  the  sincerity  of  tlieir 
belief  in  the  gods  whom  they  eo 
ignorantly  worsliipped ;  to  sympa- 
thise with  that  ftar  of  death  which 
eould  not  but  enslare  heroee  to  whom 
tliis  present  life  was  all  in  all :  can  we 
wonder  that  Pope,  the  artificial  pro- 
duct of  a  highly  artificial  age,  proved 


If  we  hare  stopped  hf  re  and  there  as  oouspicQtiUbiy  iiicapabie  of  all,  or  of 
to  indicate  what  appear  to  os  to  be 
alight  inaccuracies,  it  has  been  irom 
no  love  of  fault-finding,  from  no  wish 
to  attach  importunce  to  tbe  tri- 
fling oversights  inevitable  in  oncb  a 
great  undertaking — niimque  opere 
in  longo  fas  est  obre|)^re  somnnm  \" 
— but  simply  from  the  feeling  that 
a  single  useful  suggestion  towards 
the  perfecting  of  so  noble  a  work 
is  a  worthier  tribute  to  it  than 
would  be  whole  pages  of  unintul- 
ligent  admiration.  We  rather  won- 
der that  the  mistakes  seem  bo 
few,  and,  in  general,  so  uniiuport* 
ant;  and  that  the  translator  has 
succeeded  so  happily  in  combining 
00  much  accuracy  of  detail  with 
Buch  a  spirited  and  Hfe-^like  repro- 
duction of  his  great  original.  To 
set  tbe  men  of  the  Homeric  age 
before  us  as  they  breathed  and 
moved;  to  think  their  thoughts; 
ta  glow  with  their  wratb,  to  melt 
with  their  tenderness,  unrestrained 
by  conventional  restrictions;  to 
rash  in  spirit  to  tbe  fight  with 
those  old  warriors,  who  had  no- 
thing but  the  still  small  voice  with* 


any,  of  these  tiiings,  as  even  the  few 
extracts  which  we  have  given  from 
Aw  Iliad,  suffice  to  show  him  to 
have  been  ?  We  feel  a  pardonable 
pride  when  we  see  all  this  done 
by  an  English  statesman  of  our  own 
day. 

And  if  there  is  any  one  of  tbe 
oMen  poets,  a  good  translation  of 
whom  can  nevfr  fail  to  be  accept- 
able ;  of  whom  even  those  who  care 
least  for  the  classics  in  general, 
must  wish  to  know  all  thej  can; 
concerning  whom  no  decay  of  lean- 
ing can  ever  wholly  extinguiah  cari- 
osity: it  must  surely  be  Homer. 
Not  to  speak  here  of  the  nicedi»- 
criminatiun  of  character,  the  truly 
poetic  imagery,  the  vast  reaouroes 
of  invention,  the  genuine  love  of 
nature,  the  deep  pathos,  the  sub- 
lime aod  transcendent  genius,  whidi 
delight  us  in  each  lKX>k  of  the 
Homeric  poems  (gifts,  it  may  be 
observed,  not  so  common  in  any 
age  as  to  incline  us  readily  to  adopt 
the  snggestloo,  that  those  boob 
were  Uie  wark  of  many  differe&t 
minds);  Homer  comes  to  ua  in- 


*  Pope's  version  of  Homei^a  aii^ple, 
the  crowd,"  is  this 


<  Weeping  ahe  spokii,  and  with  her  w^ 


**  So  spoke  the  fair,  with  Borrow-stroatolnx  ejo ; 
DUtress/iU  leauty  melfe  each  stander-by/^ 

This  unjust  representation  of  the  lYojans,  as  distracting  their  attention  from  the 
bier  of  their  brave  defender,  to  gaze  on  Helen  in  her  gnef,  is  a  grave  error. 
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Tested,  to  M  emfoent  d^e^,  with 
the  oombined  obarm  of  novelty  and 
of  antiqnitj. 

Of  DoveHy  and   freshnefis:  for 
we  know  no  poet  (except  tlM  eacred 
bards)  before  biro.   When  we  read 
Homer,  we  stand  by  the  well-bead 
whence  gush  oat  tbe  fresh  watm^ 
which  we  first  saw  handreds  of 
miles  on  their  downward  course. 
The  metaphor,  which   poet  after 
poet  bss  borrowed  from  bim — and 
improyed    upon   sometimes,  more 
freqnentty  spoilt — was  a  new  thing 
in  Ms  lips.    Tbe  poetical  fictions 
which  his  successors  have  learned 
from  bim,  nsed  as  mere  machinery, 
worn  threadbare  and  then  droppe<l, 
are  realuies  to  Homer.    The  Maeee 
whom  he  inrokes  are  true  god- 
desses; to  bim  the  gods  actoaliy 
dwell  upon  Olympns.    He  had  no 
need  to  'pause  before  expressing  a 
sentiment,  as  poets  do  now,  to  ask. 
Is  it  new  enough  to  interci^t?  Is 
it  safficiently  dignified?     To  him 
everything  in  life  and  nature  was 
interesting;  and  all  trath  bad  dig* 
nity.   For  be  sang  in  tbe  childho^ 
of  tbe  World.    Unworn,  unwearied 
by  centuries  of  crime  and  sorrow, 
to  bim  its  grass  was  greener,  its  sky 
was  brighter  than  to  us.  Should 
we  not  rather  pity  than  blame  Pope 
for  baying  failed  to  understand  bis 
childlike    simplicity:    for  haying 
thought  to  do  honour  to  his  pure 
light,  by  transmitting  it  to  others 
through    a    highly-coloured  me- 
diamf 

Again  those  attributes  of  ex- 
treme old  age,  with  which  a  yoothful 
poem*  of  the  Laureate's  invests 
Homer,  belong  of  right  to  tbe  most 
ancient  of  profane  writers ;  the  man 
on  whom  £0  many  ages  have  gazed 
with  reverence;  who  looms  forth 
to  us  through  the  mist  of  interven- 
ing centuries,  great  and  venerable 
as  one  of  the  majestic  objects  of 
nature.  When  we  try  to  bridge 
over  in  some  way  tbe  wide  chasm 
which  separates  us  in  our  modern 


life  from  the  mighty  spirits  of  the 
elder  day  when,  after  reflecting 
on  tbe  many  things  which  m  peeooao 
and  they  wanted,  and  on  moeb  in 
their  life  to  whieb  ours  is  altoge*- 
tber  a  stranger,  we  turn  at  last 
to  tbe  things  whioh  we  enjoy  in 
eommon  with  them. — we  may  re- 
collect that  they  looked  (though 
with  a  somewhat  different  eye)  on 
the  same  great  sights  of  nature  tbat 
we  see^upoa  sun  and  moon,  upon 
eea  and  upon  land — and  that  they 
mad  tbe  same  Homer.  From  bim 
is  derived  tbe  story  which  fonas 
the  groundwork  of  the  noble  tri- 
logy of  tbe  grandest  of  tbe  tragic 
poets  of  Greece.  In  two  out  of  tbe 
eeven  extant  plays  of  Bophoolea, 
in  no  less  than  eight  of  the  dramas 
of  Euripides,  are  there  cbaraoten 
from  tbe  Iliad.  Plato  allegorises 
•Homer's  legends  of  U3e  gods  in 
his  *  Dialogues,'  and  confeasea  their 
power  of  banishing  them  from  hit 
*  Republic'  Aristotle  draws  illus- 
trations, fr^m  Homer's  writings,  of 
moral  and  political  troth.  His  papil^ 
^'the  great  Eraathian  conqueror,*' 
was  not  satisfied  till  he  bad  imi- 
tated Homer's  Achilles  even  in  one 
of  bis  worst  deeds;  and  mourned 
to  think  tbat  be  bad  no  soch  poet 
to  sing  ^is  exploits,  as  bad  tbat  an- 
cient hero.  Evidently  tbe  Hom- 
eric poems  were  to  him  and  to  his 
ofKcers,  all  tbat  were  the  lays  of 
Arthur  and  of  Charlemagne  to 
tbe  chivalry  of  medieval  Europe. 
Cicero  found  a  pleasant  pastime 
in  tbe  grounds  of  his  Tusculan 
villa,  in  trying  to  fit  a  Latin  garb 
on  to  chosen  fragments  of  Homer; 
while  Virgil  and  the  later  Latin  poets 
drank  inspiration  from  him,  and 
banded  down  soch  traditions  of  his 
story  as  enabled  the  romancers  of 
tbe  middle  ages  to  sing  of  tbe  tale 
of  "Sir  Hector  of  Troye,"  and  of 
'^Faire  Dame  Helene."  Qaotations 
from  the  Homeric  poems  were  as 
completely  *^ household  words"  to 
the  ancient  world,  as  are  citations 


•  'The  Palace  of  Art' 
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from  Shakespeare  to  the  English 
now.  Nay,  they  held  a  higher 
place  Btill,  as  we  might  naturally 
expect,  among  those  who  knew  of 
no  book  more  TeneraUe.  It  is  a 
striking  illostration  of  this  that 
we  hear  a  line  out  of  the  Uiad 
from  the  dying  lipe  of  one  of 
the  vilest  men  of  antiquity;  an- 
other from  those  of  its  best  and 
greatest  sage.   Nero,  awaiting  the 

Eonisbment  of  his  evil  deeds,  rouses 
imself  to  anticipate  his  ezeou- 
tiooers,  as  he  hears  the  distatit 
trampling  of  their  horses,  with  the 
ezdamatbn,  'Iinrwr  / 

tmf     e««ra     ^aXAci.  *  —  11.     Z.  685. 

And  Socrates  informs  Grito,  three 
days  before  the  fatal  hemlock- 
draught,  that  a  mijestic  femsJe  form 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  dad  in 
white,  and   thus  addressed  him — 

W  Z«e(o.f 

«  Thre«  days  will  b«tf  Ihss  home  to  FhthU'l 
•horo  rwi.  ix. 


Lord  Derby  has  put  it  within 
the  power  of  the  general  EngM 
public,  as  it  never  was  before  io  the 
same  degree,  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  an  author  on  so  many  lo- 
oounts  so  interesting.  In  their 
name  we  beg  to  thank  him,  and  in 
oar  own  also  for  all  the  pleasure 
which  his  delightful  book  has  given 
US.  We  are  glad  to  think  that  in  a 
work  which  will  procure  for  othen 
80  much  enjoyment,  he  has  him- 
self found  satisfaction  and  intereaL 
And  we  congratulate  him  most 
heartily  on  having  added  to  his 
other  laurels  this  unprecedented 
Boccess.  An  English  Iliad  alike 
satisfactory  to  the  scholar  by  its 
aocnracy;  to  the  tasteful  lover  of 
ancient  literature,  by  its  wonderfoi 
reprod notion  of  Homer's  characte^ 
istio  epithets  and  picturesque  expres- 
sions; and  to  all  readera,  4>y  its  vig- 
our and  transparent  clearness  of  style, 
and  by  the  easy  flow  of  its  grand 
and  harmonious  verse. 


*  "  Tlie  sound  of  horaes,  hurryiDg,  strikes  mine  ear." 


t  Grito.  44 
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THX  LAWS 

It  was  a  good  inspiration  that 
suggested  the  little  ▼olnme  whose 
title  we  haye  placed  above.  Oases 
were  contionally  oooarring  in  which 
men  disputed  certain  points,  on  the 
assomption  that  the  roles  which 
applied  to  the  old  game  of  Long 
Whist  were  not  applicable  to  the 
new  game ;  and  others  were  disposed 
to  qnote  the  practice  of  particular 
clubs  as  an  authority ;  so  that  some 
standard  was  really  necessary,  to 
which  all  great  Whist-playing  com- 
manities  might  conform,  and  to  whose 
dkta  all  shoald  subscribe. 

The  present  Tolanie  has  fulfilled 
this  requisite,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  accepted,  not  only  by 
the  long  list  of  clubs  which  have 
already  given  in  their  adhesion,  bnt 
largely  wherever  this  delightful  game 
is  played  and  enjoyed. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  the 
world  than  the  censure  which  indis- 
criinioately  and  unjustly  classes  all 
manner  of  "  Games  ^'  under  one  head, 
and  distribates  the  same  measure 
of  condemnation  to  each.  It  would 
be  good  service  to  etymology,  as  well 
as  to  ethics,  if  people  would  dis- 
tingnish  between  gamester  and  gam- 
bler— ^between  the  man  who  plays 
for  the  pleasure  imparted  by  an  intel- 
lectual pastime,  and  him  who  sits 
down  to  play  as  a  pecuniary  specula^ 
tion. 

The  non-playing  community  will 
make  no  difference  between  these, 
and  are  prone  to  confound  the  Ofiess 
and  the  Whist  player  with  the  vo- 
tary of  Bouge-et-noirfLndi  the  follower 
of  Eauletts,  This  is  illiberal,  and  it 
is  unwise. 

Now,  a  game  of  skill  and  ad- 
dress is  to  a  game  of  pore  hazard 
pretty  much  as  the  legitimate  plea- 
sures of  life  are  to  the  unlicensed 
excesses  of  the  debauchee.  In  the 
one  case  there  are  laws  to  which 
yon   must  conform— -obligations  to 


SHORT  WHIBT.  ^ 

fulfil — ^limits  to  observe — penalties 
to  submit  to.  There  is,  in  fact,  a 
little  code  .to  which  yon  must  yield 
obedience,  instilling  in  all  its  de- 
tails those  lessons  whieh  in  the 
larger  affairs  of  life  are  no  mean 
aids  to  civilisation.  Besides  there 
are  the  necessities  for  a  mental  effort, 
for  watchfulness,  cantion,  memory, 
promptitude,  and  readiness.  In  the 
game  of  chance  none  of  these  are 
called  for.  He  who  can  go  through 
the  manual  exploit  of  depositing  bis 
stake  is  the  equal  of  the  best  around 
the  table. 

Whisf,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
exacts  the  exercise  of  a  large  range 
of  faculties — and  faculties,  too,  of 
a  very  varied  and  dissimilar  order. 
It  is  very  common  to  hear  a  pre- 
ference accorded  to  Chess  over 
Whist,  on  the  ground  that  in  Chess 
no  element  of  chance  enters,  and 
that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  game 
is  resolvable  to  mathematical  cer- 
tainty. Now,  it  is  precisely  for 
this  very  difference  that  we  claim 
the  superiority  for  Whist.  It  is  in 
this  same  element  of  chance  that 
Whist  so  closely  resembles  real  life. 
It  is  in  tnis  same  element  of  what 
may  or  may  not  be,  that  we  have  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  those  pow- 
ers which  caloulate  probabilities, 
and  argue  from  the  likelv  or  un- 
likely, and  draw  conclusions  fh>m 
premises  not  absolutely  certain, 
but  still  as  probable  as  are  the 
greater  number  of  the  nnacoom- 
plished  events  in  our  actual  lives. 
If  there  be  a  game  which  sets  the 
fine  edge  on  the  reasoning  powers  of  \ 
the  man  of  the  world — of  him  who 
is  to  be  conversant  with  the  daily 
incidents  of  life,  and  those  who 
set  them  in  motion — ^it  is  Whist. 
Show  me  a  first-rate  Whist-player, 
and  I  will  engage  to  show  yon 
a  man,  to  whose  knowledge  of  Che 
world,  to  whose  tact,   to  whose 
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powers  of  computing  the  cost  of 
any  action,  and  striking  the  balance 
of  advantage  or  disservice  it  might 
entail,  yon  may  spply  in  a  moment 
of  donbt  or  difficulty.  Show  me 
a  first-rate  Wbist-player,  aw3  yoa 
show  me  one  who  combines  patient 
powers  of  a  jodioial  order  with  tiie 
energetic  rapidity  of  a  man  of  action ; 
who  has  the  keenest  appreciation 
of  the  laws  of  evidence,  along  witti 
the  steady  courage  of  the  sddier; 
and  in  wfaoae  balanced  intellect  no 
undue  prominence  is  ever  accorded 
to  one  class  of  faculties  at  the  expense 
of  another. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  people- 
excellent  people,  estimable  in  every 
way — will  regard  what  I  say  here 
as  exaggeration,  and  will  exclaim, 
^Wfaat  absurdity  it  is  to  talk  of 
such  aualities  as  these  being  en- 
listed in  a  mere  ganoe  T'  A  mere 
game!  And  what,  may  I  ask,  are 
tbe  dailjoreonrring  difficulties  of 
life  but  mere  games  t  Is  not  every 
operation  of  commerce,  every  spec- 
ulation, every  lawsuit,  a  game?  Is 
not  every  occasion  in  which  man  Is 
pitted  against  man,  and  intelligence 
pitted  against  intelligence,  a  game  t 
Does  not  Fortune  deal  out  cards  to  us 
every  day  we  live?  and  are  we 
not  triumphant  in  oar  tramps  or 
manfully  etrnggling  ander  the  diffi- 
oalties  of  a  bad  hand  ? 

Don't  despise  the  faculties  em* 
ployed  apon  a  mere  game,  unless 
you  be  prepared  to  disparage  the 
qualities  which  are  daily  exercised 
in  tlie  ^reat  affairs  of  life.  They 
are  pix'cisely  Ujc  self^saTne  forces, 
though  they  be  swayed  with  different 
intentions. 

Games  are,  I  insist,  far  more  in- 
tellect ual  as  pastimes,  better  as 
atimnlnnts,  better  as  reliefs  to  the 
eotuai  drudgery  of  life,  than  the 
great  majority  of  those  ''con versa* 
tions'*  which  people  assume  to  be 
the  aciu^  of  soeial  culture,  and 
which  are  for  the  most  pare  made 
up  of  repeiitions  and  reiteratioos. 
It' 18  often  of  great  consequence  to 
relieve  an  overworked  brain  — to 
relax  the  tension  of  over-strained 


fiM^nlties.  Absolute  rest  will  not 
suffice.  There  is  a  certain  amount 
of  intellectpjJ  activity  required; 
and  joat  as  ntc  see  that  a  man  can 
sit  longer  without  fatigue  in  a 
apring-HMfriage  than  he  coold  rest 
in  the  beat-stuffed  arm-chair,  to 
it  is  there  is  more  real  rest  im- 
parted by  moderate  occupation 
than  by  total  inertnesa.  A  gawe 
will  do  this — a  game  will  call  lor  a 
certain  activity  of  miod  atimolated 
by  a  constant  interest;  and  it  is 
in  the  alternate  play  of  occupation 
and  amusement  a  really  active  mind 
will  take  its  most  pleasurable  re- 
pose. The  rapid  resulu  keep  the 
facultiea  awake;  and  in  the  interest  of 
tbe  play  a  man  learns  to  forget  what 
all  the  solicitude  of  friends,  and  all 
the  blandiahmeotsof  beauty,  were  not 
able  to  banish  from  his  brooding  im- 
agination. 

Of  the  little  *  Treatise  on  Wb'< 
by  J.  0.,  included  in  tbe  volume,  I 
have  not  much  to  say;  but  it  U  al- 
most all  praise.  The  hints  he  gives 
as  to  leads  and  the  call  for  tramps 
are  good,  and  will  be  valuable  to 
young  players.  I  do  not  oompletely 
agree  in  his  comparative  estimate 
of  French  and  English  play,  and 
I  4^ine  that  the  Jockey  Olub  in 
Paris  has  players  of  a  certainly 
more  brilliant  order  than  any  we 
can  match  against  them  in  our 
country.  In  tbe  Dninmy  Game  the 
Germans  are  nnqnestiooably  our 
superiors.  Both  French  and  Ger- 
man are  bolder  than  we  are,  more 
prone  to  play  out  trumps,  and  start 
earlier  in  ^'stride,"  so  to  say,  tbao 
we  do,  who  usually  keep  the  rush" 
for  the  end  of  the  game,  and  are 
satisfied  with  scoring  the  trick- 
winning  the  ^'heat"  where  we  ou^t 
to  have  won  the  race.'* 

The  nonon  of  first  saving  tbe 
game  before  yoa  think  of  wiooing 
It "  is  totally  subversive  of  all  that 
combination  by  which  a  really  good 
player  manages  to  play  out  in  ima- 
gination two  or  three  diffc^refit 
issues  to  his  ^^hand'*  before  he  de- 
posits a  card  on  the  table.  lie  wbo 
cannot  do  this,  and  who  cannot  do 
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it  M  rapidly,  as  instinotirelj,  as  he 
arranges  his  oarda  m  his  hand,  ia  no 
Whist-pla^er, 

Nor  is  the  dashing  character  of 
the  French  game  so  hazardous  as 
men  deem  it  generally.  The  frank 
lead  of  trumps  is  just  as  ofcen  se- 
onrity  as  rashBess ;  and  partioalarly 
is  this  the  ease  wlien  the  player, 
perceiving  that  his  owu  share  of 
the  combat  mtist  he  that  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, at  onoe  devotes  his  whole 
strength  to  the  support  of  his 
stronger  partner.  In  l^is  quick, 
almost  instiootive  appireeiation  of 
the  part  assigned  to  liim  by  for- 
tune, the  French  player  ia  vastly 
superior  to  the  English.  Yoor 
French  partner's  lead  is  a  candid 
declaration  of  what  amount  of 
strength  be  can  contribute  to  the 
struggle.  He  says — Count  upon 
me  for  this;  do  not  depend  on  me 
for  that."  Your  Own  fault  must  it 
be  if  yon  have  to  oompldn  after- 
wards of  disappointment. 

Since  Desohapelles  there  has  been 
no  such  player  in  Burope,  except 
perhaps  n  Greek*— a  M.  Ealergi, 
the  brother  of  the  minister  of  that 
Dome.  His  play,  I  am  convinced, 
has  no  equal  amongst  the  present 
race  of  Wbisters.  It  combined 
every  quality  of  intrepidity  and 
caution,  and  had,  besides,  a  recuper- 
ative power,  by  which,  when  he  dis- 
covereil  a  particular  line  of  attack 
or  defence  impracticable,  he  adopt- 
ed another  with  instantaneous  rapi- 
dity, and  often  with  suoh  adroitness, 
too,  as  to  mislead  the  adversary, 
who  still  believed  him  in  pursuit  of 
his  former  intention. 

Another  great  gift  was  his : 
which  was  to  measure — and  almost 
In  a  inornent — ^the  eapacitry  of  his 
partner;  io  divine  all  hia  pecoll- 
arities,  and  to  note  all  the  preju- 
dices be  possessed.  His  power  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  ever-vary- 
ing oaprioes  of  his  partners  was  an 
exhibition  of  mental  dexterity  that 
resembled  the  skill  of  an  Indian 
Juggler  with  his  balls.  This,  how- 
ever amusing  to  i^itues?,  conveyed 
no   teaching  to  the  Whist-player 


who  looked  over  him— no  more 
than  the  skill  of  a  particular  physi- 
cian in  his  detection  of  disease  ad- 
vances the  science  of  medicine: 
these  things  belong  to  the  indivi- 
dual ;  they  are  not  a  portion  of  the 
art. 

C.  very  justly  observes  tliat  there 
is  a  wide  dmerenoe  between  the  Eog- 
Ueh  and  French  schools  of  whist; 
but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  he 
has  not  accorded  its  ftiil  meed  of 
praise  to  the  latter,  and  I  protest 
strongly'  against  that  midille  course 
he  would  adopt  between  the  ti«o 
systems.  The  French  gamef  is  un- 
questionably bold — it  is  bold  in 
attack  and  bold  in  defence;  hot 
Uiere  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  sys- 
tem of  playing  out  trumps,  that,  as 
no  amount  of-  f<»v8ight  will  enable 
a  man  to  say  when  a  suit  may  not  be 
ruffed,''  the  exhaustion  of  trumps, 
in  removing  that  difficulty,  enables 
a  skilful '  player  to  make  moro  and 
more  daring  finesses''  than  he 
could  possibly  have  attempted  were 
trump§  still  hekl  in  hand.  This  Of 
course  is  a  subordinate  reason  for 
the  trump  game,  but  it  constitutes 
a  mode  of  play  which  I  have  seen 
a  French  whister  employ  with  im- 
mense success.  Leading  tramps, 
too,  from  a  weak  trump  hand,  is 
in  some  cases  an  admirable  game. 
Your  highest  trump,  a  knave  or 
even  a  ten,  will  frequently  prove 
the  complement"  of  your  part- 
ner's hand;  for.  as  every  one  who 
h&s  played  mucn  will  acknowledge, 
fowr  weak  suit  will,  in  three  coses 
out  of  five  at  least,  be  the  strong 
one  of  yoor  partner.  It  is  essentia^, 
too,  that  your  partner,  with  a  strong 
suit,  should  not  be  lefD  to  lead  up 
to  yoQ  with  a  weak  one.  By  the 
avowal  made  in  your  lead  of  a  ten 
or  a  nine,  he  will  understand  this 
at  onCe,  and  immediately  measure 
his  ambition  in  the  game  by  the 
amount  d  his  oun  strength. 

0.  says  nothing  on  a  line  of  play 
that  French  and  Russian  players 
frequently  practise,  which  is  to  in- 
duce the  adversary  to  attack  by 
some  simolated  weakness^  In  ihis 
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way,  for  instance,  with  a  strong 
hand  in  trnmps  and  a  long  snit^ 
I  have  seen  a  8ingleton  played, 
which  heing  followed  hy  a'  rof^ 
the  adyersary  at  once  led  tramps, 
and  in  this  way  fell  into  an  amhns- 
cade.  Elalergi  practised  this;  bat 
I  snspect  he  did  it  ohiefly  to  varv 
his  game,  so  that  he  defeated  all 
the  efforts  of  those  who  woald  try 
to  learn  his  pecniiar  mode  of  play, 

0.,  however,  iosists  so  mnch  on 
the  clear  nnderstanding  that  sbonld 
snbsist  between  partners,  that  it  is 
highly  probable  he  woald  rc^ject 
whatever  seemed  to  invalidate  this 
great  preoept  It  is  well,  however, 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  every  indica- 
tion you  convey  to  yoar  partner  of 
^onr  strength  or  of  yoar  intencions, 
18  at  once  understood  by  yoar  ad- 
versaries, who  are  as  two  to  one 
against  yoa  in  the  mystery;  and 
there  are  times — I  will  not  say  that 
they  occur  in  every  game — bat 
tliere  ore  moments  when  yoar  part- 
ner is  so  palpably  noable  to  assist 
yoa,  it  woald  be  a  mere  waste  of 
candour  on  your  part  to  take  him 
into  your  confidence,  at  the  cost  of 
exposing  yourself  to  the  adversary. 
I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  space  by 
an  illostration,  but  every  whist- 
player  will  be  able  to  supply  one. 
I  wish  O.  had  devoted  a  chapter, 
or  part  of  one,  to  an  enumeration 
of  the  most  glaring  faults  which 
bad  players  commit.  I  am  certain 
it  would  go  further  to  correct  the 
ordinary  transgressions  than  all  the 
precepts  that  ever  were  given  for 
good  play.  In  fact,  laws  are  al- 
ways denunciatory.  Men  are  not 
advised  to  be  virtuous;  they  are 
not  warned  not  to  be  wicked. 

I  am  confident  I  should  not 
have  had  a  grey  hair  in  my  head 
these  ten  years  to  come,  if  it  were 
not  for  that  wretch  who  refused  to 
lead  back  my  trump  in  order  that 
he  might  make  one  miserable  trick 
by  a  rqff.  The  ^'second  murderer,'* 
too,  who  never  will  lead  twioe  for 
the  same  sait,  has  aged  me  more 
than  all  my  gout. 

As  to  tiie  fatuous  ImbeoileT  that^ 


when  be  plays  a  card,  always  loob 
at  his  partner,  and  never  onoe  at 
the  board,  there  is  not  a  dub  in 
Europe  without  some  dozens  of 
them.  And  are  they  not  a  heavy 
infliction  I  There  are  others  who 
cannot  be  taught  the  manna]  part 
of  the  game,  but  are  oonstantiy 
dropping  cards,  playing  out  of  tarn, 
or,  heresy  of  heresies,  mistaking 
the  tramp]  The  de&ulter  is  post- 
ed who  merely  defrauds  yoa  of  yoar 
money ;  and  here  is  a  fellow  who 
impairs  your  digestion,  sets  yoar 
nerves  ^jar,  and  actually  cardies 
the  whole  milk  of  your  existence, 
suffered  to  go  free  and  unpuaished ! 

There  is  a  moral  obliquity  in  cer- 
tain whist-players  far  more  signifi- 
cant than  all  the  elevations  on  the 
frontal  bone,  or  the  bumps  on  the 
occiput  How  I  wish  I  oould  draw 
attention  to  this  point — how  I  wish 
I  could  make  men  alive  to  the  fact 
that  whist  has  its  ethical  side;  and 
that,  as  an  indication  of  a  man's 
nature,  of  his  tendendee  to  hope  or 
to  despai^-of  his  self-reliance,  of 
his  boldness,  of  his  tioaidity,  or  d^ 
pendence,  there  never  yet  was  in- 
vented a  gauge  to  be  compared  to 
this  game.  Dou^t  sneer  at  this,  and 
say.  Pshaw  I  it  is  a  mere  pastime: 
so  it  is,  but  it  is  a  pastime  every 
step  of  which  unfolds  a  trait;  and 
as  an  episode,  a  man's  rubber  is  as 
complete  as  any  inddent  that  ever 
befell  him. 

There  is  no  better  remark  in  0.*s 
whole  book  than  **The  Americans 
rarely  play  the  right  card,  if  Ihey 
have  one  to  play  which  is  likely  to 
deceive  everybody."  O  that  Meesn. 
Lincoln  and  Seward  would  medi- 
tate over  this,  and  see  that  the  little 
sport  in  trumps  they  tried  in  the 
Trent  affair,  and  the  false  attempt 
to  score  honours  where  they  had 
not  hdd  them,  have  so  ahown  their 
hands  that  nothing  they  do  here- 
after will  give  them  a  character  tot 
fair-dealing  and  franknesBl 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer  those 
who  object  to  Whist  on  the  score  of 
its  gambling  tendendea^  and  that 
men  occasionally  conyert  it  into  a 
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poatiye  career.  Bat  let  us  be  can- 
did :  was  there  ever  anything  mor- 
tal which  oonld  not  be  abused? 
Do  all  men  marry  for  loTe,  or  are 
tlicre  not  three  or  four  every  year 
who  basely  sacrifice  themselTcs  for 
money  t  Have  there  not  been  sol- 
diers who  liked  ^4oot"f  and  is  not, 
geoerally  speaking,  a  war  In  China 
mora  favourably  regarded  by  the 
service  than  a  campaign  in  New 
Zealand?  I  am  afraid  we  should 
even  find  the  sons  of  letters — ay, 
poets  themselves — a  little  given  to 
locre  if  we  pushed  our  inquiries  in 
this  direction;  and  neither  hus- 
band, soldier,  nor  author  should  be 
set  down  as  unworthy  seekers  after 
riches^  Money  was  but  an  element 
in  their  temptation.  Money,  in  short, 
typified  success.  When  a  man  won 
—wife  or  odd  trick  as  it  might  be — 
he  was  paid;  and  verv  little  confu- 
sion of  mind  was  needed  to  mix  up 
two  pleasurable  events  and  imagine 
them  to  be  one.  For  myself  I  can 
honestly  say,  and  I  call  upon  my 
friends  to  corroborate  me.  that  I 
scold  my  partner  as  virulently,  and  I 
invoke  as  many  misfortunes  on  his 
bead  for  his  shortcomings,  at  six- 
penny points,  as  if  we  were  playing 
pounds,  and  twenty  on  the  rubber. 
0.  concludes  his  chapter  on  the 
Grand  Gaup*^  by  what  he  calls 
the  Great  Vienna  Coup  at  Double 
Dummy.    The  problem  is  pretty  and 


ingenious,  but  certainly  not  diffi- 
cult of  solution.  At  the  same  time, 
one  might  demur  to  the  fact  as  set 
down  in  the  text,  that  as  soon  as 
the  cards  were  exposed  the  player 
exclaimed,  "  Why,  I  shall  make  in 
all  thirteen  tricks  1''  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  any  coup  d^ixU  should 
go  thus  faff,  though  it  is  not  by  any 
means  difficult  to  suppose  that, 
after  a  brief  computation,  the  re- 
sult might  be  arrived  at.  Had 
the  author  given  this  problem  as 
an  illustration  of  the  pressure  of 
the  discard,"  instead  of  placing  it 
at  the  end  of  his  remarks  on  the 
Grand  Chup^  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  easy  of  solution  -  by  his 
readers. 

DeschapelWs  Grand  Coup  was 
an  adaptation  derived  fh>m  his 
Ohess-playing.  It  was  the  GamUt 
transposed  into  'Whist 

I  have  for  years  been  meditating 
a  great  book  on  Whist,— Whist 
treated,  as  a  German  would  say,  in 
all  its  many-flidedness.  To  accom- 
plish this  worthily,  however,  would 
require  so  manv  conditions  of  time, 
peace,  tranquillity,  retirement,  with 
occasional  intercourse  with  the 
world,  that  I  half  fear  my  span " 
will  run  out  without  my  being  able 
to  bequeath  to  posterity  this  tes- 
timony of  my  affectionate  interest 
in  their  culture  and  in  their  eivfoy- 
ment 
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Tbe  jear  wbiob  has  jast  ^pAod 
opened  sadlj  with  the  death  of 
William  Makepeace  Thackeray;  be« 
fore  it  closecl^  John  Leecb  was 
laid  by  the  side  of  his  soboolfellow, 
his  friend,  and  his  fellow-laboarer. 
There  was  hardly  a  household  in 
the  United  Kiogdom  over  wbioh  a 
gloom  was  not  cast  by  the  tidings 
of  his  deal^b — a  Christinas  hearth 
roond  which  be  was  not  mourned,  or 
whose  brightness  was  not  dimmed 
by  bis  lo^s.  It  wbh  as  if  an  old 
familiar  faoe  were  missed,  a  friendly 
voice  hushed.  The  kindliest  oS 
moralists,  tbe  gentlest  of  satirists, 
was  no  more;  but  the  spirit  that 
had  so  lately  fled  seemed  still  to 
linger  round  the  Ohristmas-tree,  to 
mingle  in  Uie  sporta  it  had  loved  so 
well,  to  wreathe  itself  in  tbe  smiles 
and  float  on  the  sweet  laughter  of 
childhood,  and  to  hover  lovingly 
over  the  scenes  it  had  so  often  ren- 
dered immortal. 

All  that  tlie  world  has  a  right  to 
aak  of  the  personal  history  of  John 
Leech  has  been  already  tuld.  That 
he '  was  originally  destined  for  the 
medical  profession;  that  in  obedi- 
enoe  to  tbe  strong  promptings  of 
genius  he  early  abandoned  it;  that 
his  life  wa8  pure  and  noble ;  that  he 
was  beloved  by  friends,  and  those 
nearer  and  dearer  than  friends, — 
this  is  all  we  are  entitled  to  know, 
and  it  is  enough. 

As  has  been  the  case  with  almost 
all  great  humorist?,  there  was  a 
vein  of  melaucholy  in  the  character 
of  Leecb.  ^^Our  sweetest  songs 
are  those  that  tell  of  saddest 
thought  and  this  tone  of  mind 
seems  to  be  as  inseparable  from 
genius,  as  the  plaintive  strains  are 
from  that  mmxo  which  wakes 
our  tears  ere  smiles  have  leh  u?.** 

Tbe  lines  in  which  the  character 
of  a  lamented  statesman  have  been 
so  vividly  drawn  in  theee  pages 
might  with  truth  have  been  applied 
to  tbe  artist : — 


lirth,  though  genial,  came  by  flti 
\A.  starts ; 

Tbe  man  was  moarnfti]  In  hli«  hetrt  of  hMrti. 
Qft  would  he  Bit  or  wander  forth  alone, 
Bad,— why  I  know  not,— was  It  eyer  knoinj  f 
TeatB  came  with  ease  to  those  lagsoDMu 
eyes; 

A  verse,  ir  noble,  bade  them  nobly  lUe. 
Hear  hfm  discoone,  yoaM  thlok  he  hirdlf 
felt; 

No  heart  more  fadle  to  arouse  or  melt,— 
fflffh  OM  a  hnighff  in  9ome  CtutiUan  lof, 
And  Under  at  a  mtior^B  in  a  plajf."* 

^lent,  gentle,  forbearing,  hia  in- 
dignation flashed  forth  in  eloqaencs 
when  roused  by  anything  mean 
or  nngeneroos.  Manly  in  all  bis 
though ts,  tastes,  and  habits,  tbm 
was  about  him  an  fUmoet  femioioe 
tenderness.  He  woold  ait  by  tbe 
bedside  and  smooth  tbe  pillow  of 
a  sick  child  with  tbe  gentleness  di 
a  woman.  No  wonder  he  was  the 
idol  of  those  aronnd  him ;  but  it  is 
tbe  happiness  of  such  a  life  that 
there  is  so  little  to  be  told  of  it. 

In  an  article  npon  the  Pablic 
Schools  of  London,  wbioh  appearsd 
about  fonr  years  ago  in  tbe  pi^^ 
of  'Once  a  Week,^  the  following 
passage  occurs  in  the  deteription  of 
tbe  Charterhouse: — 

"We  strolled  out  into  the 
again,  which  is  so  large  that  one  por- 
tion of  it  forms  an  excelleut  crickeV 
ground.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  and  is  overlooked  from  the  upper 
wiudows  of  the  houses  in  the  adjacent 
streets.  J.  mentioned  to  me  a  story 
ofa^^ouDg  Carthusian's  mother,  which 
was,  I  thought,  touching  enough.  Sbe 
had  sent  her  little  boy,  then  a  mer« 
child,  to  this  huge  school  It  bad  co^l 
her  many  a  pane  to  part  with  him; 
but,  as  she  was  a  lady  of  good  sens^  a 
well  as  of  gentle  heart,  she  resolved  to 
abstain  from  visiting  him  at  his  hoani- 
ing-house.  She  knew  it  was  right  that 
he  should  be  left  to  take  liis  chance 
with  the  others,  and  she  had  eufficicot 
strength  of  mind  not  to  siicrifiee  bii 
future  weKare  to  the  indulgence  of  h«r 
own  affection.  8ee  bim,  however,  »h4 
would,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  chil<l 
could  not  see  her.    She  therefore  hireJ 
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ft  r6om  in  one  of  the  botues  wliieh  eoin- 
Danded  a  Tie w  of  the  Cartbii»ian  pla^- 
Uff-groond;  and  here  die  "woQla  ait 
btfoiud  A  biiod,  day  after  day,  happy 
and  content  so  that  abe  eould  g«t  a 
gUmp«e  of  her  child   Sometimes  she 
would  see  him  strolling  about  with  his 
arm  round  the  neck  of  one  of  his  little 
eompanioos,  aa  the  way  of  schoolboys 
is;  sumet  lines  he  was  playing  and  jump- 
ing about  with  childish  glee ;  but  still 
the  mother  kept  her  watch.   You  may 
see  the  place  where  she  did  it.  Look 
yonder,  that  upper  window,  just  beside 
the  gold-beater's  arm." 

The  boT  in  this  story  was  John 
Leech.  How  much  of  the  min)|!led 
firmneflB  and  tenderness  of  \\\h  cha- 
racter may  be  have  inherited  from 
tQch  a  mutber. 

His  socoeES  came  early.  There 
is  no  tale  to  be  told  of  the  stmggles 
and   heartburnings  of  unacknow- 
ledged geniod.    &fore  be  was  fiye- 
and- twenty  years  of  age  he  was 
celebrated,  and  to  the  yery  boor  of 
his  death   his  popularity  steadily 
and  ooDstantly  increased.    His  lire 
was  abort  when  measured  by  years; 
bnt  if  we  take  the  traer  measnre  of 
aensatioo,  it  extended  far  beyond 
the   ordinary  limit  of  hnmnniTy. 
Hfa  brain  was  neyer  idle,  and  his 
band  rarely  at  rest    The  amount 
of  inteil«ctnal  labour  be  must  have 
gone  tbniugh  is  prodigiouR,  and  it 
is  wonderful  that  an  organ  so  finely 
oonstitutoil,  an  instrument  so  deli- 
oately  toned,  as  bis  brain  most  haye 
beeOy  did  not  give  way  sooner. 

Tbis  delicate  power  of  conception, 
trembliDgly  aliye  to  the  finest  and 
moat  evant scent  characteristics  of 
every  object  that  presented  itself  to 
his  ijotloe,  is  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  genius  of 
Leech.  No  traer  record  of  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  society  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  be  conceiyed  than  that  which 
iM  foaod  in  the  productions  of  his 
pencil*  His  powers  of  satire  were 
rather  refined  than  deep.  Had  be 
worked  with  the  pen  instead  of  the 
penoil,  be  might  have  written  the 
*Pro*^!ense9  Ridicules,'  or  the  ^Bnpe 
Toi^  zoyu.  8 1 


of  the  Lock;'  but  oonll  hardly 
baye  produced  the  '  Misaiiibro|)e'  <m* 
the  'Moral  Essays.*  He  preferred 
laughing  at  foilies  to  lushing  yices. 
The  pretensions  of  a  *'snob,"  or 
the  yulgarities  of  a  '^gent,**  were 
the  fayuurite  objects  of  his  satire; 
like  Touchstone,  it  was  ^^rneit  and 
drink  to  him  to  see  a  foul.*'  Yet  the 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  shows 
itself  in  the  mode  in  wbich  he  treats 
even  his  victim.  One  of  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  iiis  crea- 
tions is  "Old  Briggi'.''  How  the 
character  grows  and  develo()s  un* 
der  his  band  from  tlie  fortunate 
day  witen  the  cook  says  she  thinks 
there's  a  loose  slate  on  the  roof,  and 
Mr.  Briggs  replies  that  the  sooner 
it  is  set  to  rights  the  better,  and  he 
will  see  about  it,"  through  all  the 
various  phases  of  house-keeping  and 
borse-keeping,  of  foz-huniiiig,  fish- 
ing, pheasant-shooting,  and  deer- 
stalking. And  here  we  may  ob- 
serve the  delicate  gradations  by 
which  the  artist  has  niuikid  the 
progress  of  Mr.  Briggs  In  his  sport- 
ing education.  On  his  first  intro- 
duction he  is  essentially  a  town 
man.  He  has  probabiy  spent  bis 
life,  until  past  fifty  years  of  age,  in 
a  warehouse,  or  behind  a  denk  or  a 
counter.  But  the  strong  sporting 
instinct  has  only  1m n  dormant  with- 
in him,  till  awakened  by  accident; 
and,  when  once  around,  breaks 
forth  in  full  vigour.  Briggs  is  a 
totally  difiTerent  character  from  the 
Ouckney  sportsman  who  was  the 
butt  of  Gilray  or  of  Seym  nir.  It  ia 
impossible  not  to  feel  sympathy  and 
respect  for  the  perseverance  and  re- 
solution with  which  he  pursutrs  liia 
object,  or  afiEection  for  the  good- 
humour  with  which  he  meets  re- 
peated disappointment  Wtio  can 
help  rejoicing  heartily  with  him 
when  at  last  be  catoiies  that  mar- 
vellous salmon? 

Little  Tom  Noddy  Is  another  ad- 
mirable creation.  How  exquisitely 
ludicrous  is  the  whole  series  of  his 
sjiorting  adventures?  Yet  the  little 
man  never  loses  bis  hold  on  our  af- 
fections   Here,  too,  we  find  a  le- 
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iDArfcalU  proof  of  tbo  fertility  of  bis  b««rt,  aad  be  too  ofl«i  eontofiW 
gemvM  and  aoate  o\>£ervalion  ot  the  «4  himfell  wllh  reproducing  li 
artku    Briggs  aod   Tom   Noddy  Th«re  are  other  artiats  of  kMnA 
paca  tbroogh  tbe  '  flame  scenePi  but  geniaa  to  whoM  worka  ive  mijHii 
tbe  idcaa  are  always  A€w,  aiul  eaoh  r^feras  ez8niplet<tf  a  doiHiir  kaUt; 
obai'acter  ia  stamped  with  ita  owo  and  when  fit  is  rcmmbered  bow 
distirctive    idio^yooraaWs,      Tbey  pfd  and  nneeasfng  tbe  call  upon  bh 
are  aa  differeDt  from  eoob  other  aa  creative  power  was,  that,  week  by 
Master  Sieoder  is  from  Frotb,  or  week,  for  a  period  of  twenty  yean^ 
TooeLstone  from  tbe  fool  in  Xiear.       he  produced  designs  wliich,  for  tbs 
As  a  political  canoaturist,  Leeob  amount  of  tbooght  and  iaveotioB 
bolds  a  positiaa  midway  between  tbey  reqaired,  were  eqnal  to  pjo* 
Gibray    and    Craiksbank  oo   tbe  iureak  our  sncpri^  wiU  be  at  tbs 
4NDe  band,  and  H.  B.  on  tbe  other,  variety  which  b^  intmlnced  ia  tks 
His  satire  was  not  so  keen  nor  was  character  and  expression  of  the  ac^ 
bis  pencil  so  Tigoroos  as  tbat  of  tora  ia  ihe  foenes  of  bia  conedT. 
tbe  two  former  artists;  bat  it  mnst  Leech's  type  of  beauty  is  tboroiig% 
be  reroembened  that  times  .  have  English  aiod  domestic — ^tba  gaj  rae* 
obaoged,   and   tliaK  Iba  wesp<w  deat  good-tevpcrpd  girl  wlio  is  tbe 
with  wbieb   Gilray  assaUed   Pitt  sunbeam  on  her  father's  hearth,  tbs 
awl         and  those  which  Creik-  beloTed  ef  bar  brothers  and  siasen, 
abai  k  wielded  against  Castieresgb  the  adored  of  ber  oooaios,  who 
and  SidnKMiUi,  would  not  be  equally  ^asea  by  nataral  transitioB  into  tbs  ' 
fitted  for  the  days  of  P«el  and  Lord  Isithfol  wife  and  fond  mother,  whs 
John  Br.fMseU,  of  Lord  Palmerston  bears  arooad  ber  tbrongh  life  s 
•D<i  Mr.  Disraeli.  halo  of  parity  aad  innoceDoe,  is  tba 

Leech  possessed  tbe  finest  eye  for  mase  tiiat  inspires  bis  pendJ.  Thh 
aU  oljecis  of  natural  beauty.    A  parity  is  a  ooastant  eharaoteriadi 
Jkeen  eanse  of  the  beaotifiu  dis^  of    Leeah's  beauties.  GtMistaivoa, 
tiagiii^ibes   him  from   almost   all  who  drives  ber  private  liansoBh* 
oti)er   caricatorists.    It  is  to  be  Misa  Seliaa  Haniman,  wbo 
^nod  ocoafiioDally,  though  rarely,  poor  RoUn^on  to '^give  ber  a 
in  tlie  earlier  works  of  Gilrsy,  and  over  a  five-baired  gate— INaaa,  who 
more  freqaentlv  in  those  of  Bow'  alipa  off  at  an  s^ly  feaoe^  leaving 
landsoq,  bat  disappears  almoat  eo*-  the  Fkirt  of  her  haAat  oa  tbe  pm- 
UrelY  irow  the  later  productions  aael  of  her  saddle— have  out  the 
of  both.    In  CroikahaolL  it  finds  most  remote  afinity  to  the  oljea 
its  chief  manifestation  when  he  tionable  yoaog  ladies  of  the  pra> 
disports  himself  amongst  tbe  ores-  sent  day  wbo  ape  the  graees  af 
tions  of  &iry)aod;  and  it  is  well  Anonjma  aa  she  flaants  us  tiia  J^srk, 
worthy  of  remark,  that,  anlike  bia  .aro  rather  pvoad  to  be  taken  fur 
predeeewers,  this  sense  of  beavity  ''pretty  hossehreakefs^'^  and  e^pssi 
sstfms  to  have  atrengtbened  instead  thenas^v^  to  tbe  rMlioale  and  ea»> 
4^  dimioishii]^  as  time  has  mel-  tempt  of  tMr  partners  hy  talkisg 
lowed  the  genins  of  that  great  maa-  of  parsons  and  plaoes  of  the  men 
ter.    Over  Leech  it  lias  from  the  knowledge  af  whose  «am^  thij 
6r^t  exercised  an  abiding  iuiaence,  oi^btfte  be  aabamed.  It  is  ^SoOl 
#nd  there  is  hardly  a  prodnetion  of  to  si|y  whether  the  hnQtAais-fisM, 
his  peoott  in  which  some  touch  does  the  psrk,   tha  iero4«et-|Awo,  tbs 
not  appear  to  bear  teatimc^y  to  bis  b«ll*«oofn»  or  the  seasi4e  has  fs^ 
devotioo*  Bis  power  of  expreesiug  nisbed  the  ijeher  field  for  tJbMS  dis- 
baauty  by  a  few  lioea  strengthened  play  of  this  phase  af  Uia  geaias  af 
with  yeans,  bat  with  wcreasiDg  Leeob ;  bat  wie  are  dispoaeMi -to  thiak 
Iseility  of  Vend  oame  in  some  de-  that  aU  these  noast  yield      his  la- 
grsa  tbedeieot  of  nuusBensm.  Oae  door  aeenaa  of  dopMMic  Ifife^  Be 
^pe  ef  beaoty  took  possession  of  revals  ia  tbe  aeeiety  eif  oi^Una> 
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Baby  M  a  constant  source  of  deligHt  have  beea  extraordinary,  for,  from 

to  hiiii ;  tbe  sporU*,  tbe  lovee,  Uie  the  oonditiona    aitder  which  he 

joys,  anU  the  8i>rrawB  of  ohiklbood  worked,  most  of  theae  desigoa  mnat 

awaken    hia    wurrnest  sympathy,  have  be^n  prodooed  in  the  studio; 

Wt»  know  ot  QotluDg .  more  perfect  but  the  slight  memoranda  in  his 

than  Bfiroe  of  his  represematimis  pocketbooks  show   that 'he  nerer 

of  ehildreii'd  pfurties  —  with  what  missed  an  opportonityf  of  Doling 

VmWy  satire  he  smiles  ttt  tbe  ufftjetd^  down  even  tlie  most  evanescent  os- 

tiun  of  tbe  iitUe  premature  iinen  and  pects  of  natnr    the  oorl  of  a  wave 

Wdiuen ;  and  when  he  lakes  them  or  tbe  toss  of  tue  branches  of  a  tr^ 

.oat  t<)  dubble  on  tbe  aeashi«e,  or  All  iiis  designs  are  foil  of  move* 

mounts  ihe  boys  on  rongh  ponies  aad  inent  and  action.   His  homes  espe- 

staris  tbem  for  a  rideovertbe^wns,  dally  are  aUvOi  and  almost  as  full 

how  the  joyous  shont  and  laugh  ring  of  character  as  his  men.   Each  is 


Ti^ere  was  Jn  Leeob  ell  tbe  inn-  hon>e  is  as  iistiaot    from  Tom 

teri^l  of  ^  great  landscape- painter.  Noddy's  ^  pUftyfnt  mare,"  as  their 

V  we  were  to  select  one  artist  from  respective  masters  are  from  each 

wliM^e  works  we  should  seek  to  other.   His  atadies  of  horses  b^gan 

eve  a  foreigner     eorreot  iAiea  of  early,  and  in  a  iohool  which  was 

Sugltsh  aoenery,  It  is  to  bis  skecolies  probably  nniqne^ 
we  libould  hav«  re<K>or8e.   His  tiack-      Leeoli  was  a  boy  at  the  Obarter- 

gruuuds  are  merv^ia  of  trnlbh  and  bonse  in  the  palmy  days  of  ooaoh- 

ex|ire34<»D*     The  soach   coasft  of  travelliajr.     In    tliose    days  tbe 

EiigUad,  the  pei^fnl  valleys  of  the  north  mails,  after  leaving  the  post- 

Tbatues,  tbe  bcawling  etr>.aiiM  of  ofl^  passed  along  Goswell  Sireet, 

Derhysbice,  the   broad   niutulf^ing  dose  by  tbe  wall  wbioh  bounds  tbe 

lurf  <>f  oor  midland  cQO.otiea,  the  .playgroond  of  the  Oarthnaiao?.  It 

br.>)vn    muors  of    Torkshice^   the  was  a  glorious  procession,  such  as 

Sigl|lunJa  of   Scotland,  aad  Uia  oor  aoB)  wiH  never  see  and  oan 

atrdiige,  wiltl,  weird  scenes  of  G«l-  kardly  ianoj.   How  the  light,  oof«- 

way  and  Mayo,  are  ail  rendered  pact,    neatly  -  appointed  vdiicles 

wi^  equal  fi'i^Uty  by        pegyai),  wonod  their  rapid  way  along  ihe 

4Uid  -eueb  Uikes  ii^  ai>pro|^iate  phice,  crowded  street  behind  their  well- 

.as  his  d^rama  shifts  wlih  the  seivmo  bred,  liigb-ooaditioi^ed  teams — how 

from  yachtieg  and  bathing  to  troul-  gaily  the  evening  son  glittered  on 

fishing,  d/ser-atalking,  shouting,  and  tiie  bright  harness  and  glossy  ooatp 

fox  iinnting.    With  Leech,  noUiiAg  4tf  tl)e  bocses.  and  the  royal  onifor^i 

waa  oQiivttUlo^t.   £v«ry  accessory  of  the  men  I     How  eheertly  the 

tliat  he  i«itrod,oc€iQl  aliowel  his  itex-  ^jard  of  tin"  rang  oot  its  shrill 

feet  knowledge  of  tbe  lioene  be  poc-  eamiuonsl  Here  and  there  a  faitt 

Irayed.  nigbt-ooadi  as  well  horsed  and  ap- 

The   beckgroqnds  alone  of  tb^  .iioiau»d  mingled  in  the  procvssion, 

**BriM«"  JH^rm  viil  re|iay  hoius  aud  ^*AiU   the  blue  bonnets,"  or 

of  atutiy;  an  i  we  have  no  hesitatifm  *'T^  fiwi»  boy ' Worgotten  inelo- 

io  9fipr^\ng  our  ounfldent  otiieion  diea-r^were  carolled  forth  by  Uift 

tjaat  in  fiituro  years  these  alight  obdoiete  instrument  tbe  key-bugle, 

and   appareucly  siUiordlnate  works  Plea^aot  are  the  memories  of  ''the 

^ill  take  it  l^g'i  phMe  in  tbe  esu-  rood/'   In  the  days  of  onr  b^yb(X>d 

loation  of  t  We  who  make  ]eodaca[ie  4ibe  box  of  a  fast  ooaoh  was  a  throne 

urt    ,tl|t'ir  stiK^y,     We  kuow  no  of  idebgiit^   The  yooog  Oarthusians 

beitter  advioe  /^r  e  eindeot  than  wece  Car  too  iogemous  tof^ermi^  the 

tl^&t  he  sl^fOuld  iook  at  nature  witfi  wall  of  tlieir  playground  ^  shnt 

jbis  own  e^es,  imkI  ilien  stndy  oare-  them  ont  from  so  glodons  a  si^lit. 

tvlly  how  site  presented  herself  to  They  out  notches  and  drove  spikis 

those  .of  Leech.  His  memory  most  in  Uie  trunk)  . of  a  row  .of  trees  from 


10  our  ears. 
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tbe  bigber  brtnobet  of  wbleb  tbey  eyery  one,  but  tbe  laboriow  hu«. 
oould  obtain  a  view  into  Qoswell  bandry  wbfoh  enabled  it  to  fM 
Street,, and  tbere  tbey  ngffoA  op  a  00  ricb  a  crop  was  known  to  bnt 
kind  of  orows'  neets  ^bere  they  few.    The  labonr  was  no  doobt 
oould  ^t  at  ease  and  vatoh  coaoh  rendered  more  aoTera  by  the  wnni 
after  oooch  as  it  passed.   This  was  of    profesnional    edooatioo.  The 
Tonng  Leech's  stndy,  and  be  baa  early  training  which  makes  the 
left  a  cbarming  sketch  of  a  boy  band  the   prompt    and  obedient 
sitting  in  SQch  a  ^  coach- tree,"  as  ft  slave  of  the  brain,  and  which  en- 
was  called,  ¥ntb  an  expression  of  itbled  Gilray  to  draw  at  once  on 
ealra  and  tbonght/ol  deliffbt  as  be  tbo  onpper,  was  wanting  to  Leeoh, 
gszes  on  the  spectacle  below.  The  end  he  supplied  its  place  by  the 
trees  are  gone,  their  successors  are  closest  and  most  accurate  stndy. 
\i8t  beginning  to  show  their  lead-  Not  only  did  be  note  down  in 
fng  shoots  above  the  wall,  but  no  'small  sketch  -  borks  eaoh  obj  ct  as 
future  generation  will  ever  climb  It  was  presented  to  bis  eye^  but  be 
their  branches  to  feast  their  eyes  made  careful  pencil  -  drmwiniis  of 
on  snob  a  sight  as  delighted  those  every  one  of  his  designs  before  lie 
of  Thackeray  and  Leech  in  their  boy-  transferred  them  to  the  copper  or 
hood.  the  wood  block.    Theee  drawings 
There  was  no  less  Justice  than  bare  most  fortunately  been  osre- 
generority  in  the  remark  of  Mr.  fully  preserved ;  and   we  wonid 
Millais,  when,  in  bis  evidence  bo-  strongly  impress  npon  the  trostees 
fore  the  Commission  on  the  Royal  of  the  British  Moseom,  or  Mm 
Academy,  he  mentioned  Leech  as  other  poblio  body,  the  importaaos 
a  striking  instance  of  an  artist  of  securing  for  the  nation,  at  any 
wortliy  of   the    highest   honours  rate,  the  political  scries.   It  is  hard- 
whioh  the  Academy  could  bestow,  ly  poss'bie  to  overrate  their  im- 
but  who  was  excluded  by  the  nar-  portance  and  value  to  the  historisn, 
row  rule  which  restricts  those  hon-  the  antiquary,  or  the  artist  Thers 
ours  to  artists  who  work  in  one  is  not  one  that  does  not  illustnto 
peculiar  mediuoL     Had  this  re*  some  historical  events  or  that  does 
mark  proceeded  from  one  whose  not  contain  the  living  portrait  of 
opinion   oairied  less  authority,  it  some  man  of  note.    If  once  dis- 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  met  by  persed  tbey  can  never  be  re-united, 
a  sneer ;  but,  coming  from  one  who  we  give  thousands  for  a  doobtM 
had  himself  acquired  the  highest  of  antique  or  a    mutilated  bronae. 
those  honours,  who  had  been  train-  Borely  we  shall  not  permit  such  a 
ed  in  the  schools  of  the  Aoademv,  record  of  conteniporary  history  as 
and  who  bad  at  a  singnlarly  early  theae  drawings  afford  to  be  broken 
age  been  marked  out  ifor  the  sue-  up  into  fragments  and  distribnted 
oess  he  subsequently  achieved,  it  amongst  the  portfolios  of  private 
commanded  respect  and  won  assent,  amateur  collectors,  its  ntilitv  de- 
Any  one  may  understand  and  relish  stroyed,  and  its  beauty  conoealed  for 
the  infhkite  humour  and  truth  of  ever. 

Leech,  but  onlv  one  who  was  a     The  world  is  a  hard  taak-master 

great   artist   himself   oould  fully  to  those  who  cater  for  its  amuse- 

Imow  how  great  an  artist  be  was.  ment.     Moliire  died  on  the  stsge 

When  Opie  was  asked  what  be  with  tbe  words  of  one  of  his  own 

mixed  his  colours  with,  the  surly  immortal  comedies  on  his  lips. 
Oomishman  growled  out,  Brains.  The  pencil  fell  from  the  band  of 
sir!**  When  a  lady  once  asked  Leech  upon  an  unfinished  wood* 
Turner  what  was  his  secret,  he  block  which  he  was  preparing  for 
replied,  ^I  have  no  secret,  ma-  Punch's  Almanack.  Tbe  same 
dam,  but  hard  work."  The  fer-  continuous  labour,  the  same  tiz 
tUity  of  the  soil  was  apparent  to  on  tbe  brain  which  atil!ed  the 
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tongue  of  ^  MeBiflooas  Follett,"  was  selves,  his  nervoQsness  aod  senri- 

&tel  to  him.    Rest  might  have  bitity   became  extreme,   and  that 

sared  him,  but  far  him  there  was  generous  heart  which  had  only  felt 

no  rest.   The  wt^ekly  call  must  be  too  warmly,  aod  prompted  too  open 

answered,  be  it  at  what  cost  it  may.  a  hand  fur  the  relief  of  others, 

Tue  onUfiary  symptoms  of  an  oyer-  gave  one  agonising  throb,  and  then 

tazi^d  brain  began  to  show  them-  ceased  to  beat  for  even 
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Akotheb  cnrions  old  Eton  oas-* 
torn,  of  a  much  more  barbarous 
character  than  the  Montem,  and 
wisely  abolished  at  a  mnch  ear- 
lier date,  was  the    Hunting  of  the 
Bam.*'   It  is  said  that  the  college 
botcher  was  obliged,  under  some 
ancient   affreement,  to  provide  a 
ram  annuaUy  to  be  hunted  by  the 
scholars  on  Election  Saturday.  On 
one  occasion  the  unfortonate  ani- 
mal swam  the  river,  and  roshed 
into  the  crowded  market-place  at 
Windsor   with  the  boys  in  full 
chflse;  and  eo  much  mischief  and 
eonfasion  was  the  consequence,  that 
the  hnntiog  was  from  that  time 
given  np;  but  the  victim  was  still 
provided,  and  despatched  by  a  pro- 
cess qnite  as  cruel,  and  which  had 
not  even  the  excuse  of  the  popular 
excitement  of  a  chase.   After  being 
ham-strong  to  prevent  bis  escape, 
he  was  knocked  on  the  head  in  the 
school-yard  with    clubs  specially 
provided  for  the  occasion*  The 
jOQDg   Prince  William  (Duke  of 
Cumberland)  wielded  a  dub,  as  an 
amateur,  on  one  of  these  occasions : 

"  1780.  Sat,  Aug.  1,  was  celebrated 
at  Eton  the  anniversary  diversion  of 
Hnotiaff  the  Ram  by  the  scholars.  What 
made  the  eeremony  the  more  remark- 
able was,  that  His  R.H.  Doke  William 
was  pleased  to  honour  it  with  his  pre- 
■eooe.  The  captain  of  the  school  pre- 
sented him  with  aram-clnb,  with  which 
Hie  Royal  Hishness  struck  the  first 
stroke.  £LR.Eu  was  in  at  the  death  of 
the  ram,  and  his  club  was  bloodyed 
aeeording  to  custom.  There  was  after- 


wards a  speech  made  by  the  captain,  at 
which  the  Dnke  was  also  present  He 
then  proceeded  to  see  tne  hall,  the 
library,  the  school,  and  the  long,  cham- 
ber, and  it  was  generally  observed  that 
H  R.  H.  returned  to  Windsor  very  well 
pleased."— Bawl  MS.,  vol  ii  168. 

It  is  mngular  that  he  should  thus 
early  in  life  have  earned  his  title  of 
''The  Butciter.'*  Some  verses  in 
the  *  Musod  Etonenses,*  written  for 
the  ensuing  Montem,  commemorate 
this  royal  visit : — 

*»Hiie  ad«s,  o  poer  slme,  meaaqne  Invlss 
eatervaa^ 

Diima  sit  ansploila  Mlf  ea  pmnpa  tals ; 
ArletiB  ad  mortem  venlstl  davlicer ;  O  si 
FtflUoe  et  bet  lados   lintor  ntroqne 
probes  P 

The  green  rugs,  which  have  been 
mentioned  among  the  festal  decora* 
tions  of  Lonff  Ohamber,  were  a  gift 
from  the  Duke  to  the  collegers 
either  at  this  or  eouie  subsequent 
visit. 

The  barbarous  ceremony  was  abo- 
lished altogether  in  1747 ;  but  Hog* 
get  asserts  that  the  ram  still  maiie 
his  appearance  at  the  high  table  in 
pasties  at  the  Election  Monday  din* 
ner.  at  the  date  of  his  writing,  1760. 

Boating  has  for  many  generations 
been  one  of  the  most  popu'ar  amuse- 
ments at  Eton,  the  neighbourhood 
offering  what  an  American  would 
call  "water  privileges*'  wliich  no 
other  school  can  boast.  But,  until 
a  recent  dav,  the  river  has  been,  in 
tbeorv  at  least,  forbidden  ground. 
Tlie  bovs  would  boat,  of  oonrM, 
and  did  boat,  systematically;  but 


*  See  the  charge  for  a  '*  ram-club  in  Patrick's  bill,  p.  225,  not*. 


the  system  was  only  winked  at  by 
the  ftutliorities.  Few  attempts  were 
miK^e,  in  faot^  at  any  sohool,  nntil 
Very  lately,  to  enoonnige  or  to  metho- 
dise that  yaluahle  and  needlnl  ad- 
jnnct  to  all  mental  training,  active 
oat-door  exercise  and  amusement. 
The  modern  tendency  is  perhsps  too 
mnch  in  the  other  direction.  Tlie 
reason  of  putting  the  river  ont  of 
t)onnds  was  tlie  danger  inonrred  by 
boys  who  could  not  swim.  The 
prohibition  seemed  j^ostified  by  the 
nnmber  cf  accidents  which  really 
occurred.  Boys  were  drowned  from 
time  to  time,  ihongb  not  so  often 
as  might  have  been  feared  ;  amongst 
others,  the  yonng  Earl  of  Walde- 
grave  in  1794.  Henry  Ah^erpteia 
was  drowned  at  8orly  in  1820,  in 
the  full  sight  of  the  orews  of  the 
long  boats,  there  being  among  them 
no  swimmer  good  enough  or  bold 
enough  to  Jump  in  to  fave  him. 
Afterwards  the  boating  was  partially 
recognised  by  the  echool  authorities, 
and  watermen  were  appointed,  one 
of  whom  was  to  go  iu  each  of  the 
lower  boats,  to  prevent  accidents  as 
hr  as  possible.  Aft  last,  after  the 
death  of  Charles  Montage^  who  was 
jerked  oat  of  a  btiat  by  the  tow-rope 
of  a  barge  and  drowned  in  1840,  the 
idea  suggested  itstlf  of  opening  the 
liver  to  those,  and  those  alone,  who 
had  attained  such  proficiency  in 
swimming  as  to  have  a  fair  ciiSAce 
of  saving  themselves  in  case  of  an 
accident.  The  swimming-school 
Mrus  organised  by  Mr.  Evans  (the 
»*  Dame  '*)  in  cor.j unction  with 
Bishop  ^lelwyn  of  Ntiv  Zealand, 
who  was  then  a  private  tator  at 
Eton,  and  had  been  one  of  the  best 
swimmers  and  oarsmen  *  in  ih^ 
Bcbool.  From  that  time  forth  the 
boats  have  been  under  the  regular 
superintendence  of  one  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  no  fatal  accident  has  oo* 
curred  biaoe.  No  boy  is  now  al- 
lowed to  go  into  a  boat  nntil  he  has 
passed  an  examination  in  swimming 
before  a  ootumittee  of  masters  at 
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"  Athens,"  or  at  Ouckoo  Weir.  Yet 
swimming  has  always  been  anEoa 
aoCnmpl'sluneBt,  at  leaxt  amongst  tbs 
few ;  and  it  nitiy  be  donbted  whether 
the  feats  of  earlier  <}ays  oonid  b« 
sarpassfd  ih>iv,  with  all  the  a<*vsn- 
tage  of  thia  special  training.  Fif^y 
yenrs  ago,  two  buys  fi  iHted  on  iUAt 
backs  alt  the  way  from  8iirly  to 
'*The  0»bbler;'  below  bridge;  and 
it  was  DO  nnotmimim  exph'it  to  take 
** headers"  from  old  Windsor  bridge, 
especially  on  Sunday  morningai 
when  the  river  was  full,  owing  to 
the  aluicea  being  c^bnt:  md  ezhibi* 
tion  which  wonid  ratlier  startle  the 
Windsor  and  Eton  public  now. 

There  in  but  one  achool  with 
which  Eton  has  any  opfiortanity  ot 
trying  its  real  strength  in  an  eight- 
oared  race.  Harrow,  Bngby,  and 
Marlborough  —  the  only  schools 
which  approach  in  point  of  unm- 
here — have  no  facilities  for  boau. 
Shrewsbury  has  a  river,  but  the 
nombers  there  are  too  email  to 
ensure  a  good  crew.  Weatnunsiei 
alone  lias  had  any  chaiice  with 
Eton  afluat^  and  in  its  better  dap 
made  the  contest  pretty  equsL 
Eton  won  the  three  first  races  in 
succession  —  in  1829,  1831,  and 
1836  —  tut  were  beaten  in  iXuat 
own  water  at  Datchet  the  fillowing 
year.  King  William  IV.  was  pre- 
aent  at  tlie  race,  and  the  excite- 
ment was  very  great  Hia  iLjesty 
declared  that  the  Eton  boys  lost 
it  because  Dr.  Hfiwtrey  was  there 
looking  on.  In  this  last  race  the 
boats  were  for  the  first  tlwm  steered 
by  their  own  cjzswaiii8|  the  lines 
having  been  hitherto  taken  by 
L'»ndon  watermen.  The  victory  df 
1847  at  ]Putney  left  Etoa  the  wto- 
ners  of  five  racea  oat  of  niue. 
Owing  to  obj/otiona  made  hj  the 
aaihuriUee  et  both  acho(4a,  Uie  con- 
test was  aot  renewed  imtil  1660^ 
when  Eton  wdn  again;  iudeed,  of 
late  yeara^  the  deczvaBiiig  atrengtk 
of  WettmiBster  baa  given  tkm  little 
dltanoe    against    their  eppooeot^ 


*  This  excellence  has  been  hereditary;  his  son,  A  S»  Selwyn,  waa  stroke  of 
the  Cambridge  University  boat  in  1863. 
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Aoofth  the  smalfor  school  has  stiT! 
Iiip(>li«d  a  crew  to  poll  a  losing 
(loo  with  aH  tbo  ploek  of  mord  sue- 
aeasful  days.'*  Fof  tho  la&l  three 
or  four  years  Eton  has  found  a  new 
antagonist  \n  Radlet  College,  wtio 
hare  palled  against  them  in  fair 
St}  Id  at  Healey;  hat  fn  this  case, 
Si  in  the  otse  of  Westtiiinater,  a 
mw  picked  out  of  180  hoys  is 
neoeasarily  orertnatohed  in  weight 
and  strength  hy  a  school  which  has 
tfie  choice  of  800. 

Tkie  ''captttin  of  the  boats**  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  per^^on  in  the 
soIkx)!  next  to  the  bead^mtister, — i^, 
intleed,  lie  does  not  rrrul  that  great 
antiiority  \n  the  estimation  of  the 
boys.  The  whole  r^galatioo  of  the 
boats,  both  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
crew  of  the  racing  ^  t\nht"  and  of 
the  captains*'  of  tlie  sevtml  btiats 
which  form  the  Fdorih  of  Jane 
proces8i<in,  rests  entirely  with  htm; 
and  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  this 
kind  <^  patronage  at  his  disposal, 
bis  iiifliKfiioe  is  rery  considerable. 
The  boat-crews  are  in  some  sort 
looked  npon  as  the  aristocracy  of 
the  school,  and  fiir  this  reason 
the  p'>:ritioa  is  an  olifect  of  eocial 
ambition  amongst  tlie  b>y&  Qo 
loDg  as  there  w«re  no  public  rsce^, 
sad   the  great  field- dny  was  the 


mere  show  on  the  Poorth  of  Jane, 
the  selection  of  tlie  crew  of  the  first 
boat — the  ten-oar — of  which  the 
captain  always  palled  stroke,  was 
very  mach  a  matter  of  favoaritism, 
and  it  was  complained  that  it  too 
often  got  into  the  hands  of  a  cltqne. 
fiat  since  thd  contest  with  \fest- 
minster  has  been  reirived,  and  Eton 
his  also  pat  on  a  boat  at  the  Henley 
Regatta,  where  they  have  had  to 
try  their  strength  against  the  tJar- 
Vcrsitles,  a  mach  fairer  system  of 
chuice  has  necessarily  prevailed,  and 
the  captain  picks  his  crew  from  the 
best  oarsmen  in  the  school,  wiihout 
reference  to  the  **set"  in  which 
they  may  be.  The  expenses  of  the 
amaeeinent  are  very  considerable — 
mach  more  so  than  they  need  be. 
The  old  boat-builders  have  a  sort 
of  monopoly,  and  txorbitant  charges 
of  every  kind  are  icept  op  by  castomf 
which  schoolboy j  are  not  apt  to 
dispnte.  For  t*iis  reason  it  has 
never  hitherto  been  the  custom  for 
the  King's  soholnrs  (who  may  be 
snpposed,  a  <  a  rale,  to  be  the  sons 
of  less  wealthy  partrnt^i)  to  join  the 
reguldT  boats  at  all,  witu  the  excep- 
tion of  the  "college  four,"  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  proctrs^ion  09 
the  F.»nrth  of  Jane.  A  colleger, 
however,  was  in  the     eight*'  last 


*  The  rivttlry  between  the  two  jgreat  scliools  was  very  markad  in  these  earlier 
dajik  It  breaks  out  continually  lu  the  writinga  both  of  Eton  and  Wedtminate? 
mea.  George  Hardiage,  aa  EtoniAO  heart  and  soul,  cannot  coti^al  aatUfao- 
tion  that,  daring  ihe  eleven  years  of  Baraard'a  rule  at  Eton,  "  the  rival  school, 
diough  a  very  eteelletyt  one,  and  mc»re  likely  as  being  in  the  metropolis  to  obtain 
pMrODitgt>,  Was  Btitioaary  in  ita  number  and  iu  fame."  Dr.  Barnard  himself,  who 
Md  iouked  forward  to  a  bishoprio  (which  be  is  said  t#  have  lost  by  a  p«diticsl 
ksroogaa  agaioat  the  Cooft  at  a  3nekiQghamshir«  elevtion),  was  doimly  mortilied 
whau  hia  rival  MarMiam,"  head-master  of  Westnuoster,  tite  niitEe  instead. 
Baehard  CosiherUndf  00  the  other  hand,  writing  m  an  old  Westminster,  is  jeah>iia 
of  the  aunahiae  of  loyaity  io  wbioh  Etonians  Were}«st  then  r«*joieiiig;  **tiie  vi«i- 
oity  of  Windsor  GostU,"  he  says,  iaof  do  benefit  to  the  disci i^lise  and  good  order 
of  Eton  sehooL"  It  bad  probably  00  great  effect  oue  way  or  the  other ;  but 
Qooigtf  ilL  was  a  eonstant  patron  boih  of  boys  oud  maateea.  Dr.  G-oodoll,  aa  haa 
h'^itk  saiil,  had  many  qualifications  for  a  courtier;  and  Liangford,  who  was  for  a 
long  time  lower  inoater,  was  such  a  favourite  that  the  Kinff  used  to  send  for  him 
down  to  Weymouth  to  preach  before  him—to  the  consioerabie  disgust,  as  was 
natural,  of  the  uon-Etunlan  divines  of  Weymontk  Hia  Majesty  took  a  consider- 
able penenal  iutere-it  in  the  boys,  and  kiiew  the  most  dlsttiiguixhed  of  them  by 
•"-^^  and  sight    "All  people  ihhik  highly  of  Eton^everybody  praises  Eton/* 


bo  said  to  yuurig  De  Quino«y.  He  waa  hospitable  to  them,  io  his  odd  way.  Oa 
oae  oceasioo  he  s^ni  to  invite  iheia  in  i  bedy  to  the  Terrace,  and  kept  them  all 
to  anpper— remembering  to  forget*'  to  extend  the  entertaiument  to  the  mostWM 
who  had  aeeo^npaoied  them,  and  who  returned  home  in  great  dudgeon. 
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year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  an- 
nals (»r  Eion  boating;  thongh  the 
offer  of  a  f)1ace  has  been  made  to 
one  of  their  body  before. 

Since  ilie  g1(>ri€8  of  Mnntem  hsye 
departed,  the  Fourth  of  Jone  hHS 
taken  its  place  as  the  great  yearly 
festival  of  Etonians,  ft  was  in^ti* 
tnted  in  commemoration  of  a  visit 
of  Kiu^  George  III.,  and  is  held 
on  his  birthday.  It  is  the  great 
trysting-daj  of  Eton,  when  her  sons 
gather  fri'm  far  and  wide,  yonng 
and  old,  great  and  smalt, — no  mat- 
ter who  or  what,  so  long  as  they 
are  old  EtoLians;  that  magic  bond 
binds  them  all  together  as  brothers, 
and  Ifvels  for  the  time  all  distinc- 
tions of  age  or  rank.  The  pro- 
oee<ling8  bej/in  with  the  "Speech- 
es," delivered  in  the  Upper  School 
at  12  noon  before  the  provost,  fel- 
lows, masters,  and  a  large  aodienoe 
of  the  boy8^  friends.  Selections 
from  classical  anthers,  ancient  or 
modern,  are  recited  by  the  Sixth- 
form  b«»y8,  who  are  dressed  for  the 
occasion  in  black  swallow-tail  coats, 
white  lies,  black  knee-breeches  and 
bnckles,  eilk  stockings,  and  pomps. 
Then  tollows  the  provost^s  lunch- 
eon, given  in  the  oolhge  hall  to  the 
more  distinguished  visitors,  while 
finiilar  entertainments  on  a  smaller 
scale  are  going  on  in  the  various 
tutors'  atid  dames*  houses.  At 
8  o'clock  there  is  fall  choral  service 
In  chapel.  At  6  p.m.  all  hands  ad- 
journ to  the  Br4>ca%  a  large  open 
meadow,  to  witness  the  great  evmt 
of  the  dsT — the  processiDn  of  the 
Boats  to  Surly  Hall,  a  public-bouse 
of  tliat  name,  on  the  riglit  bank  of 
the  river,  some  three  and  a  lialf 
miles  from  Windsor.  The  boats 
are  divided  into  two  classes^ Upt  er 
aad  Lower.  The  Upper  division 
eoneifsts  of  the  Monarch  ten -oar, 
the  Victory,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wale«,  or,  as  it  is  more  nsnally 
called,  the  Third  Upper.  The  Lower 
boats  are  tlie  Britannia,  Dread- 
nought, Thetis,  and  St.  Gkorge; 
sometimes,  when  the  number  of 
aspirants  to  a  plaoe  is  larger  than 
nsusl,  an  eighth  boat,  called  the 
Defiance,  is  added.    The  collegers 


have  also  for  some  years  put  on  a 

four-oar — ^latterly  expanded  into  an 
eiglit — which  follows  in  the  pro- 
cession. The  flotilla  is  preceded 
by  the  Eton  racing  eight-oar,  man- 
ned by  the  picked  crew  who  are 
to  contend  at  Putney  or  Henley, 
Each  boat  has  its  distinctive  uni- 
ft»rm.  Formerly  these  were  Vcry 
fanciful — Greek  pirates,  or  gaKej- 
slaves  in  silver  chains,  astonisliing 
the  ouiet  reaches  of  the  Thara'^  for 
the  day.  The  crews  of  the  Upper 
boats  now  wear  dark-bloe  jackets 
and  trousers,  and  straw  bats  with 
ribbons,  displaying  the  name  of  the 
boats  in  gold  letters ;  the  cox^waios 
are  dressed  in  an  admiral's  nniforra, 
with  gold  fittings,  sword^  and  oook- 
ed-hat.  The  captain  of  each  boat 
has  an  anchor  and  crown  embroi- 
dered in  gold  on  the  left  sleeve  of 
his  Jacket.  In  the  Lower  boats,  the 
crews  wear  trousers  of  white  j»»an, 
and  all  ornaments  and  embroidery 
are  in  silver.  Each  boat  carries  a 
large  silk  flag  in  the  stern.  The 
procession  is  headed  by  a  qnaini 
d  !-fashioned  boat  (an  Eton  racing- 
boat  of  primitive  days)  rowed  by 
watermen,  and  ooovejing  a  military 
baud.  The  scene  at  Boveney  Locks 
is  very  striking;  the  boat9,  with 
their  gay  flags  and  costumes,  crowd- 
ed together  in  the  narrow  pa«8. 
make  the  locks  appear  carpeted 
with  bright  colours'.  Opposite  to 
Snrly  Hall,  a  liberal  display  of  good 
things,  spread  on  tables  on  sliore, 
awaits  tne  arrival  of  the  crews— 
tlie  Sixth-form  alone  being  accom- 
modated with  a  tent  After  a  few 
toasts,  and  as  moch  champf»gne  as 
can  be  fairly  disposed  of  in  a  short 
time,  the  captain  of  the  boats  giTce 
the  word  for  all  to  re-embark,  and 
the  flotilla  returns  to  Eton  in  the 
same  order.  This  orfler,  however, 
is  by  no  means  such  as  would 
deliuht  the  eye  of  a  criUcal  first- 
lieutenant  in  H.M.  navv:  sSngiof, 
shouting,  racing,  and  l)umiiing,  ul 
go  on  together  in  the  most  harmoni- 
ous confusion.  This  raong  Innm 
(oombined  with  the  libations  at 
Surl>-)  caused  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement in  farmer  days;  and  ones 
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—some  sixty  yean  ago — ^tbe  Dread- 
soogbt  Aiid  Dvfianoe  having  a  dis* 
pate  abimt  a  "bump,"  the  iwo 
crdwa,  ^teerera  iacladed,  agreed  to 
if^ht  it  oQt  io  the  plflying-fields 
afUrwards,  and  were  actually  rang* 
ing  iLeniselvea  in  order  of  battle, 
wden  G  •odall,  then  head  inaater, 
interposed,  and  atoppod  thia  Islo^ 
resort 

Tbe    time- honoured    cusom  if 
"duing  a  boat*'  moat  here  claim 
jDentioD.    S*me   old   Etonian,  of 
generoQS    and    festive  disposition 
(geDerally  an  old  ^^oar"'),  signifies 
to  the  oaptain  of  a  b<iat  bis  inten- 
tion of  presenting  tbe  crew  viith 
a  certain  quantity  of  cbaoDpagne. 
In  return  he  is  entitled  to  be  rowed 
up  to  Surly  in  the  boat  to  which 
he  prest'nts  the  wine;  he  occupies 
tbe  0(»zsw»in'8  seat,  who  kneels  or 
stands  behind  him.    This  giver  of 
good  tbinga  is  ca'led,  from  this  cir- 
camstance,  a   "sitter;**    and  the 
qoesiion,  *  Who  pits   your  boat?*' 
or,  "Have  yon  a  sitter?**  ia  one 
of  some  interest,  which  may  often 
be  heard  addressed  to  a  captain. 
The  seat  of  honour  in  the  ten -oar 
is  usually  offered  to  some  distin- 
guished old  Etonian.    Mr.  Oanning 
occnpied  it  in  1824.* 

Tho  boats,  atter  their  return 
tbroQgh  Windsor  Bridge,  turn  and 
row  two  or  three  times  round  an 
eyot  in  tbe  middle  of  the  stream 
above  the  bridge.  During  ttiia 
time  a  grand  display  of  fireworks 
takea  place  on  the  eyot  The  ring- 
ing of  the  fine  old  bells  in  the  Our- 
t:w  Tower,  the  cheering  of  the 
;rew8,  and  the  brilliant-oolonrcd 
ires  which  strike  acroas  the  water 
.nd  light  up  the  dense  masses  of 
peotAUm  along  the  bridge,  the 
ifts,  and  tbe  shore,  produce  an 
ffcot  not  easily  (orgotton.  A  pyro- 
icbnio  ill  ami  nation  of  the  college 
'ms  (displaying  last  year  some- 
lin^  meant  to  represent  tha  Eton 
(fit''  ruwing  solemnly  beneath  it) 


oonrludea  tbe  cmmoniea,  and  It 
the  signal  for  tbe  crews  to  land 
and  march  in  jubilant  disorder 
back  to  college.  The  crowfls  break 
a><d^  disappear,  special  trains  dash 
off  to  their  reapective  destiitation% 
and  the  Fourth  of  June  is  over. 
An  almost  identical  f^te  takea 

Klaoe  on  Election  Saturday,*'  the 
ist  Satnrdav  in  July,  so  called 
from  being  the  day  of  the  anneal 
election  to  King's  College.  Thia, 
however,  is  now  much  shorn  of  ita 
fonner  glories.  There  used  also  to 
bd  certain  rehearsals  of  tbe  F>»nrth  of 
June  performances  (called  ^^clieck- 
uigbta**),  which  took  place  every 
alternate  Saturday  in  the  boating 
season,  when  tbe  crews  rowed  np 
to  Surly  in  their  uniform,  and  re- 
galed themselves— the  staple  luxury 
being  ducks  and  green  f>ea8.  These 
suppers  were  open  to  much  oljeo- 
tion,  and  the  custom  has  lately 
been  done  away  with.  Be&idea 
these  show  festivals  there  are  an- 
nual races  on  the  river — silver  oara 
being  the  prizes  for  pair  oars,  and  a 
&i!  ver  cuf)  for  soulU^rs. 

During  the  anmmer  half  year, 
cricket  is  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
attractionaof  the  river.  Like  row- 
ing, it  re'qoirea  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  practice^  and  very  few  boya 
ezoel  in  both.  In  fact,  the  school 
is  divided  into  wet-boba*'  and 
«<dry  bol»'^  as  tbey  are  called;  tbe 
former  devoting  themselvea  to  the 
boats,  and  the  latter  to  the  playing^ 
fields.  Of  course,  a  ''drj-bob** 
boats  occasionally,  and  a  wet*bob^ 
plays  cricket  for  his  amusement; 
but  each  lays  himself  out  for  excel- 
lence in  his  special  line. 

Cricket  began  at  Eton  at  least 
as  early  aa  at  any  public  bo1kx>1, 
but  its  distant  records  are  scanty* 
William  6k>Mwin  (who  went  off  to 
King's  in  1700,  and  was  afterwarda 
Fellow  of  Eton  and  Master  of  Bria^ 
tol  grammar- sobool)  published, 
amongst  hia  '^Mussd  Jnveniles,*'  in 


*  Jtfo  one  entered  more  cordially  into  tbe  spirit  of  these  Eton  reunioos.  At  the 
»ntem  of  the  previous  year  be  met  Brougbam,  for  the  first  time  sinee  their 
.eas  in  tl&e  House,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  him^  smidst  the  hearty  applause  of 
f  cr€>'W^  of  bystanders. 


ltO0,  B  po«ni  oalled  C^nanmi  PUm^ 
HfhMi  proTM  tiMt  «v«s  At  tIjMt 
date  ft  crii'ket-nmtoh  liAd  tome  in* 
terp>ftt  for  Eton  h&s^'  ^^'^  ftHfiie  wu 
^syed  tlwre  in  Ht)nU)e  Wa^ilb** 
ftinie ;  aod  ttie  nef^ew  ami  nauieaalMr 
of  liie  fHtnftd  dnd  oorretPfHiOdenti 
Sir  Hura«e  Mmo,  Wa^,  eiititr  there 
ot  In  Afirr  lift',  a  et'leUrated  player, 
the  «ar)Hd3t  Etonian  o.kbntj  of 
Wliom  any  distinot  record'  10  pre^ 
served  tlie  eightii  TLat\  of  Win- 
ekelsea^  who  was  the  great  patron 
and  sQppnrter  of  the  oldest  knoWn 
elnb  in  England,  the  Hnnibledoa-^ 
a  band  of  anoient  heroes  held  Sn 
boDonr  by  all  cricketem,  titongh 
tbey  nngl.t  fail  to  eomiiiand  the  ad- 
miration which  tiiey  formerly  ex- 
ceed, if  they  were  to  appear  once 
more  upon  the  ground  in  their  noi- 
ftmn  of  *^Rkj-bloe  coats  and  velvet 
ooikirB."  Lord  Wincheiaea  intro- 
dnced  what  he  considered  an  im« 
provement  in  ihe  game,  by  increas- 
ing the  stumps  to  four^  bat  it  never 
became  popular;  though  in  the 
matoh  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  players  in  1887,  in  ord^r  to  eqna- 
lise  the  contest,  the  latter  under- 
took to  defend  four  stnmps  instead 
of  thnre.  His  Lordship  made  an 
innings  of  64  in  a  match  of  *^0l\ 
Etonians  against  U>e  Gvntlaiifeen  of 
Engiand,"  played  in  1791,  on  the 
eld  ''LurdV*  gronnd,  on  the  situ 
of  the  present  Dorset  Square.  The 
flr^  recorded  match  played  by  an 
eleven  of  the  fmbool  Itaeif  is  that 
agA{n<t  the  Olddeld  Club,  whom 
tbey  beat  easily,  in  1707.  Sumner, 
the  fnture  arobbisbop,  was  ooe  of 
tlie  bowlenk  The  first  public  school 
match  of  wbieh  Mr.  Lilly  white's 
researches  baVe  recowred  any  ac- 
eovnt  is  Eton  agaliist  Westminster, 
at  old  Lord's,  in  1700.  It  muss 
have  been  either  a  very  short  or  a 
tery  careful  dfty*s  play  ;  for  Eton, 
in  their  only  inning^  made  but  47 
r^ns,  and  Westminster  bad  scored 
IS,  with  fire  wickets  to  fall,  whett 
the  stamps  were  drawn.  The  match 
wttB  said  to  be  poetpened,*'  but 
there  is  no  account  to  be  found  of 


its  erer  Irnvhig  been  resom^.  Hit 
eehools  played  again  the  fultewin^ 
yeSr,  when  Eton  Iiad  an  vie. 
tory,  making  a  seare  of  SIS  is  oos 
inniiigff,  against    Westminster's  64 
and  81.     The  King's  feeht>lsrs  is 
those   days  formed   tlie  strongest 
part  of  the  eleven.   Benjamin  Drnrj 
(afterwards    asststant-inaarerX  Jo> 
beph  Thackeray,  and  Th(»ma5  Uo^d, 
elder  brother  of  the  btsboip, 
the  bowk»r!>,  and  all  the  lai^  in- 
nings were  made  by  ooilegers.  The 
natch  bad   a  melaaoholy  sequel: 
Lloyd,   after  beating    the  Wis:* 
minster  innvags  off   his  own  kit, 
died  of  a  sudden  chill  emght  afcer 
bis  exertionSb    No  matcUes  seem 
afterwanls  to  have  been  m^de  With 
Westminster;    but  In   1805  tliey 
played  their  first  match  with  Har- 
row at  Lord's,  beating   theio  in 
a  single  ionines.     Eight  out  of 
the    eleven    ^mon?   wlioin  was 
Lord  Stratford  de  Eedc  ifft)  wt^ra 
again  collegers.    The  two  tjcltouk 
are  said  to  have  played  several 
times  between  this  date  and  1818; 
but  this  a^isertiun  is,  to  say  die 
least,   very   questionable,   and  as 
scores  are  to  be  tound  nntil  that 
year,  when  Harrow  beat  Econ,  aod 
again  in  1822.   A  eonteuiporary  let- 
ter from  a  young  EuHiiun,  amid- 
paling  Tictory  on  the  latter  occasion, 
explains  the  former  defeat  (ii^rit 
are  never  slow  at  an  excuse;  by  the 
statement  that  only  two  ^  i;f  ibeif 
beet  men  were  present  at  L(»rd'«» 
tbe  rest  of  the  eleven  being  nuuto 
up  of  euoh  Etonians  aa   oonU  be 
collected  on  the  gttMind.      In  the 
&»Uowing  year  Eton  retrieved  ill 
honour,  and  again  beat  Harrow  ia 
ene  innings;   and  from   that  tioie 
forth  victory  has  been  pretty  {kirij 
balanced.    E.  Bs}  ley's  great  inmnga 
of  162,  in  1B41,  Iiad  never  jet  been 
exceeded  by  aiay  |  Liyer  in  a  pnblte 
school  UMtch,  outil  A.  LobboclE,  iu 
1863,  made  the  still  grander  i^rt 
of  174  (not  out)  agaiiiBt  Wiocb«- 
ter.    An  Eton  eleven  appears  fiiU 
to  hare  played  this  UUer  eebeol 
in  1^26,  and  were  heatetu  Fniai 


«  These  were  Donald  Maclean  and  W.  Fitt 
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18B0  the  two  schools  bsTO  luM  n 
ifmrch  nearly  every  year,  with  tciler- 
sblr  even  siicciB^  inducing  a  tfe  ill 
t8i5,  wt)«ii  the  interest  and  «teile- 
ment  were  rer^  great  indeed.  In 
185r{,  neither  sdiiool  i^inft  allowed 
to  Oi*nie  op  to  Lon^oiif  the  tnatoh 
was  pttiyed  at  Wmohester,  and  si  nee 
tlmt  date  tlie  eksvefis  have  met  on 
the  Eton  and  Winelieater  gruand 
atternately.    Ttie  yeara  iiioat  to  be 
remembered   in   thei  Eton  cricl^et 
anriaid  are  1883  and  1846,  when 
they  beat   both   Winobeater  and 
Harrow  in  a  single  inninge^ 

Three  of  the  faateat  gentlemeiH 
boihlerB  in  England — and  all  good 
ones — have  been  at  different  timed 
in  tlie  Eton  eleren.   George  Oabald- 
eaton-^loBg  before  be  was  known 
to  the  FporUng  world  aa  Master 
of  the  Qnom  and  Pytohley,  aiKl 
the  boidtfst  rider  in  Englaml-^ad 
been   known   both   in  the  Eton 
playing-fiilda  and  at  Lord's  for  the 
ligbtoiog  •  speed    of    Lis  delirery. 
/ohii    Henry  Eirwan  toolt  ev^ry 
wicltet  in  the  seoond  innlDga  of  the 
M.  C.  O.  in  the  matoh  of  1885. 
Walter  Mareon  — '41  and  '42— is 
repQted  to  have  been  even  ftisteri 
Those  who  bare  stood  np  against 
tlie  bowling  of  both  aay  that  bis 
pace  was  as  territie  as  that  of 
George   Brown  of  Sussex-^ who 
acoordiog  to  Mr.  lillywbite's  annals, 
whose  Teraoity  ia  not  to  ba  raably 
qaestioneti,  once  l>ow}od  thrmtgh  a 
man's  coat,  on  tbe  Brighton  groandi 
and  killed  a  dug  on  the  other  side. 
Tbe  long-stop  of  Brown's  eleven 
always  prepared  for  bim  by  having 
a  ba^  stnfftsd  with  hay  fbstened  inside 
his  shirt  to  protest  liis  diest,  with 
wbioh  be  stopped  tbe  balls;  bat  no 
Eton  long^top  is  known  to  have  eon- 
Jesoended  to  this  defensive  armour. 
Per  hups  the  eleven  of  brought 
>af,  in  O.  G.  Jaylor  and  W.  Pioker- 
ng,  two   of  the  finest  gentletnen* 
>atsmcni  In  England;  and  the  latter 
ros  protuibly  the  youngest  plarer 
n  any  pnbKc  school  match,  l>eing 
ben  on\y  fourteen. 

The  custom,  which  baa  notr  be- 
ome  general  at  the  [mblic  School 
lAlcbes,   of  "chairing"  any  very 


soode^aful  player  — -  earrying  Mtfi 
round  tbe  ground  in  trinmpb  apon 
tbe  sboolders  of  bis  companions- 
took  its  origin  from  the  old  Etdn 
ceremony  of  hoisting" — ^a  eompN- 
ment  paid  lo  the  great  ehampioat 
•f  each  side  at  footbaTl  and  crioke^ 
or  tbe  winners  in  the  boat-races, 
who  are  paraded  in  this  diatin- 
goi-hed  fashion  "  after  six  "  ttiroagb 
college  and  along  the  school  wall, 
with  great  shooting  and  r(j<»iclng. 

Besides  crioket  and  football,  the 
Silly  game  now  reeognlaed  at  Eton 
is  tiveB»  The  tnore  javenile  amnae* 
menta  have  long  bt«n  voted  be^ 
neath  tlie  dignity  of  a  raodern  pnb- 
Ko-scbool  boy  —  a  faatidioieianeea  of 
ta^te  which  does  not,  perliape,  in« 
crease  the  hapi^nesa  of  tbe  little 
boys.  They  played  marblea  at  Eton 
as  late  as  1821,  and  tops  survived 
ttmny  ysats  longer;  being  regularly 
introduced  for  sosse  ten  days^  on  tbe 
return  of  the  school  after  tiM  samraeT 
boHdaTS,  op  to  about  1886.  A  good 
deal  of  sport  has  been  sfil^rded,  both 
in  modern  and  aneient  dnys,  by  a 

scratch  ^  pack  ef  beagles^  set  to 
bant  a  dra^,  and  followed  by  tbe 
sportsmen  on  foot  occasionally 
in  tradittonkry  times,  oft  horseback, 
by  tbe  more  aspiring  members  ef 
the  hunt,  upon  snch  wretched  aui- 
mais  as  oonki  be  hired  tn  Windsor. 
They  went  ovw  nmny  miles  of 
Oonntry,  and  great  leaps  Iref  e  taken 
(nc^  by  the  horses)  over  the  flood- 
ed ditches  nhieh  surround  Eton. 
William  Ckxliington's  great  leap 
over  Obalvey  brook  is  famous  to 
tbis  day,  and  may  preserve  his  boy^* 
bh  fame  even  when  be  is  forgotten 
as  Master  of  tbe  Old  Berkshire. 
Tbe  sport  was  stopped  from  time  to 
time  by  tbe  authorities;  and  mtny 
wifl  remettiber  one  remarkable  run 
(not  reoerded  by  '  BeU'a  Life  when 
tbe  Well-known  Harry  Dapnis  took 
tbe  field  on  borsebaek^  and  the 
younger  sportsmen  were  obliged  in 
tlieir  turn  to  become  tbe  pnrsuedi 
ind  weru  many  of  them  captored. 
At  one  time  the  moiubera'of  the 
hunt,  in  emulation  of  older  sports- 
men, determined  on  adopting  a  dis- 
tiuotive   button,   and  had   a  die 
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Btniek  with  the.  letters  £.  0.  H«— 
Eton  CoWefte  Hoot  Dr.  Hawtrey 
MXMi  Dotioed.  these  new  insignia  in 
■choo],  but  coold  not  quite  make 
ont  the  legend.  Meeting  a  boy  one 
day  in  the  school-yard,  iie  literally 
took  him  by  the  botton,  and  asked 
what  tlie  letters  were;  bnt  when 
Lis  paf>i1,  with  some  slight  natural 
embarrassiiient,  rpad  ont  the  mjstio 
chsracter^ — the  Doctor's  own  ini- 
tials— further  question  or  eocnment 
was  unnecessary,  and  it  was  the 
master's  turn  to  look  embarrassed 
at  what  he  took  for  a  deiioiite  com- 
pliment from  his  pnpils.  The  sport 
is  now  carried  on  without  any  in* 
terrnptiun  on  the  part  of  the  ai^- 
tborities,  and  the  runs  are  duly  re* 
corded  in  the  '  Eton  Ohronide.'  In- 
stead of  having  recourse  to  a  drag^ 
they  can  now  usually  find  a  bare 
on  some  of  the  neighbouring  farms; 
an  exoi'llent  feeling  having  sprung 
vpi  between  the  boys  and  the 
farmers  (who  take  an  interest  in 
the  spurt,  and  oooasiona'ly  have 
the  loan  of  the  beagles  for  their 
own  amusement),  instead  of  the 
traditionary  fends  which  existed  ia 
some  earlier  generations^ 

Ash-Wednesday  used  to  be  a  day 
of  even  greater  mortifloation  at 
Eton  than  elsewhere.  Besides  the 
regular  work  of  a  whole-school  day, 
there  was  the  special  service  in 
chapel,  and  formerlv  also  a  lectnre 
from  one  of  the  fellowa,  so  that  the 
boys  had  scarcely  half  an  hour  to 
themselves.  The  cause  assigned  for 
this  was  not  any  special  eccleslasti-> 
cal  strictness,  bnt  to  prevent  the 
•chool  from  attending  the  Eton  pig- 
fair,  held  on  that  day.  The  pigs 
used  to  be  penned  in  the  publio 
roa^  fronting  the  dames*  and  tntortf 
houses;  an  arrangement  which  snb- 
Jected  the  nnbappy  animals  to  many 
indignities  a  protruding  tail  being 
occasionally  cut  off  and  carried  away 
as  a  trophy.   Thifl^  as  might  be  ex- 


pected, led  to  desperate  baUks  with 
the  pig-droverff.  The  Windsi^r  fun 
are  even  to  this  day  the  soene  of 
occasional  rows "  with  the  show^ 
men  and  popnlace,  though  the  boft> 
tilities  are  not  so  sjstenistio  at 
formerly,  when  a  whole  troup  of 
strolling  play«»r9  —  downss  heroes 
in  armonr,  and  even  ^'ladies'*  in 
tights  aud  spanglesr-^might  be  seen 
to  descend  fnnn  their  ontside  stags, 
stung  bejond  endurance  by  enick- 
ers  and  pea-i^hooteni,  and  engage  in 
a  hand-to-hand  fi^ht  with  their  as- 
smlants  beK)W.  Windsor  Fair,  it 
should  be  said,  is  strictly  ^'oat  of 
bound  ;**  for  which  reason,  we  art 
told  by  one.  of  tlie  masters  in  his 
evidence,  "  eyifry  boy  in  the  school 
makes  it  a  point  of  honour  to  go;" 
no  real  attempt  is  made  to  stop  tb« 
practice,  but  (probably  as  a  point 
of  honour  on  tlie  side  of  the  mas- 
ters') "one  or  two  lower  bojs  who 
are  unlucky  enough  to  get  caogbt 
are  severely  punished."* 

Mention  has  been  already  mai9s 
of  the  Long  Oliamber  Theatrical! 
Thongh  the  days  have  long  passed 
when  head  masters  like  Udall  anl 
Bitwise  were  the  antbors  and  mans- 
gert,  and  cardinals  sat  aunongst  tba 
audience,  the  drama,  legitimate  or 
lUegiiiinate,  was  revived  there  from 
time  to  time.  Addison's  *Gato' 
was  got  up  for  representatioo  in 
Dr.  Bamard^s  mastership^  bnt  the 
performance  was  onfoitonately  in- 
terrupted. George  Hardinge  (ifcs 
Welsh  jnd^)  tells  the  story  io  i 
letter  to  Nichols.  He  was  to  pv* 
form  Oato;  and  in  those  days  Cato 
was  nothing  without  a  fnll-bot> 
tomed  wig— at  least  eo  Hardinge 
thooght,  remembering,  as  he  sstc, 
Pope^s  line— 

^Cato't   long    wis,    flovered    govs,  jhM 

An  old  wig  was  at  last  found  in 
the  shop  of  a  Windsor  harbcf, 


.  *  See  Publio  Schools  Report,  App.,  p.  140. 

4  This  wig  was  an  essential  property  to  the  charaeter  of  the  noble  Ron**- 
WheuRichHrd  Camberknd  acted  in  the  tragedy  at  Bury  School,  he  aaft— "A 
full-bottomed  periwig  for  Cato,  and  female  attire  for  Portia  and  Harcia,  bor- 
rowed from  the  maida  of  the  lodging-houic^  were  the  chief  articles  of  our  aeaat; 
wardrobe." 
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which  vas  pronounce'l  qmfe  the  periods,  by  t^e  oppidans;   one  at 

oomct  thing,  and   whioli,  for  a  least  daring  Gooda'Ps  bend  master- 

gmitll  ooDsideration,  the  barber  on-  ship,  in  which  Frederick  UarniltoiL 

de/took  to  turn  out  as  ^ood  as  new.  Corn  wall  and  Ueory  Whiitington 

Some  ladies  were  invited,  and  the  were  lea^^ing  actors;  and  several 

performAnre    be^^an ;   bat   in   the  during    E^ate^s    FnUseqQ(»nt  r«Tgn. 

midbt  of  the  R(»nian*s  poliloqny  an  With  the  best  of  these  later  com* 

nnexpecred  actor  ras^hed  n|K)n  the  panies  (who  had  lost  some  of  their 

gtage— Dr.  Barnard  himself,  boiling  nnmher   bj  the  expulsions  which 

with  wrath  at  the  nnlicensed  per-  followed  the   Rebellion  of  1818), 

fonnance.   He  tore  (>ff  the  wig  and  tlie    college    aotors,   when  Long 

toga  from  the  dismayed  Cato,  and  Oliamber  was   tabooed,  coalesced, 

dispersed  actors  and  audience.   The  and  furmed  a  very  strong  corps, 

wig  he  bung  up  in  his  study  as  a  There  are  few  Etonians  of  that  day 

troplij ;  and  there,  aftc  r  aome  time,  who  will  not  thank  ns  for  preserv- 

it  was  recognised  by  Dr.  Barton,  ing  in  the^ie  pages  the  vivid  lan- 

tbe  vice- provost,  as  his  own  cast-  gnage  in  which  one  of  them  recalls 

off  profierty.     So  wel   had   the  the  t namphe^  ^*  q\iarum  para  magna 

barber  restored    it,  that   Burton,  : — 

who  was  a  man  of  small  economies^  Our  theatre  was  first  started 
d&imed  it,  and  took  it  into  wear  by  G^rroaine  Icavie  and  Uoward — 
again,  declaring  that  ft  was  reallv  the  late  Lord  Carlisle, — and  a  boat- 
as  good  as  new.    ^'The  anecdote  loft  belonging  to  Hester  was  the 
(says    Hnn  inge)    lasted    Barnard  sctne  of  action.    Afterwards  a  far 
for  a  munth.''     He  ought,  indeed,  better  establishment  was  formed  in 
to  have    had  more  sympathy  with  Datchet  Lane,  Windsor,  where  a 
these  dramatic  aspirations;  fur  he  large  warehouse  was  hire  1  of  Mason 
was  hifn^elf  an  admirable  mimic,  the  coal  merchant,  and  in  the  man- 
and — ^according  to  the  same  a  at  horirv  agement  of   which  Moult  rie  oon- 
— 'Mf  nature  had  giveu  him  Garrick 8  ducted  the  affiiirs  on  behalf  of  the 
features  and  fi^nre,  he  would  have  collegers,  and  Crawfnrd  represented 
been  scai  cely  inferior  to  him  in  the-  tlie  oppidan  inU-rests. 
atrical  j-owera."  look   back   with  wondrous 
Ricl  ard  Porson  wrr>te  a  sort  of  pleasure  to  the  exhibitions  of  those 
musical  masque,  a  combination  of  days:  we  certainly  had  8<»me  pro« 
songs  and  dialc^ne,  which  was  also  digiowslv  fine  actors,  but  there  ia 
aot&A  in  Long  Ciiamher.   The  sub-  one   who  is    indelibly  impressed 
ject  wft.a  the  **  wall  of  brass,"  aug-  upon   my  memory  —  St.  Vinojni 
gested   by  Friar  Bacon  as  a  nfi-  Bo  wen :    his  Sir    Peter  Teazle, 
tJonaJ   fortification ;  hot  the  idea  is  Oakley,   Bob  Acres,   Old  Rapid, 
transferred  to  Dr.  Fanstus.     The  Lord  Dnberley,  Sir  Robert  Bram- 
author   entitled   it,   'Out   of  the  ble,  and  Old  Pbilpotts,  were  mar- 
Fry  fn^r-pan   into   the  Fire.'     The  vellotis  performances.   I  have  seen 
cast  was  as  follows: — Dr.  Faustus,  much  professional  acting,  and  have 
StepSenson;    Satan,  Cbafie;  Luci-  paid  much   attention  to  it;  but 
*er,    Qoodall  (afterwards  provost);  after  a  lapse  of  forty-five  years,  I 
Paccfa,  Porson;  Vulcan,  W. Moore;  can  recall  every  look  and  gesture  of 
Toan,     Mrs.  Smith,  the  real  wife  of  this  great  actor,  before  whom  we 


n    tbo    library  of  Trinity  College,  trie.  Hare.  Maclean,  Bullock,  Oraw- 

Sambriclge.  furd.   Wilder,   Buxton,   were  the 

But    the   palmy  days  of  Eton  other   chief  actors.    Never  were 

mBteara  were  after  the  snppres-  colleger  and  oppidan  feuds  more 

ion  .  of  the  Long  Chamber  perform-  completely   quashed,    never  were 

nces.      There  bad  been  more  than  nearer  and   dearer  boyish  friend* 

le    theatre  set  up,  at  different  ships  formed,  never  was  there  leM 


lob  l^mitb.'*  The  piece,  of  do  re- 
narkable  merit,  is  still  preserved 
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of  mischief  aod  profllgaoy  Id  the 
sohool.  The  masters  knew  tliis 
well,  anri  winked  at  the  contraband 
amDsenient;  but  nnhickily  ooraucoeas 
tended  to  vanity,  and  vanity  to  ruin. 
^The  Iron  Ohest'  wa'j  g»>t  up  at  oon- 
■Iderahle  t-xpense,  and  very  strongly 
east,  as  follows : — 

**  Tub  Ison  Canv. 

fiiR  Epwakd  MosnxE%  Crmttfuird. 
FiTSiiAauiNo,  .  WtUetJfy,* 

Adah  WuiTcaioir,  •  JSujrion, 

Kavbold,      .      •  WilmoL 

.  BAMiH»r,  .      ,  MotdtrU, 

Armstrovo,    .     , .  Jfattiacombe, 

Hklex,    .  .  .  Parker,^ 

Blanohb,  .  .  Cox. 

Barbara,  .  •  PocH^naton. 

Judith,  .  .  .  BeaUs.^ 

"  Penny's  theatrical  band  waa 
hired  for  the  idrmnatio  mu<io,  and 
the  ch'iri-ters  from  St.  George's 
Ohapt-l  sang  the  concerted  pieces. 
Tickets  Were  driven  to  the  ladies  of 
Windsor  Mnd  £u)n,  to  the  officers 
of  tlie  garri!M>n,  and  to  many  in  hub- 
itanus  and  some  of  these  wise- 
acres made  it  a  e^ot  j  ot  of  converf:a- 
tion  on  the  same  day  at  the  pro- 
vost's taMe.  The  issue  wa<i  obvjlon'*: 
the  unluclcy  manager  was  sent  Gir 
into  chambers,  and  wa**  qnietly  iu- 
ibrmetl  that  any  more  of  this  court- 
ing the  popuiaris  aura  would  lie 
.imme<lihteiy  followed  by  e^puMon. 
IVe  onod  ini^e  played  *  Speed  tUa 
J^Jough/  and  ttven  tbe  curtjJn 
dropped  for  ever  upon  Dttctiat 
Xane.  I  rambled  into  the  ware- 
house not  many  years  ago,  aiwl 
there  ftiil  remained  upon  ttie  walls 
the  oM  dungeon  f^cene  painted  for 
*Eob  Riy.'  I  question  wheih«r  I 
ahonUl  I. live  gazed  on  the  real  Tol- 
hooth  with  halt  the  interest* 

In  my  nnJimitt-d  admira^ivm 
for  that  great  actor,  Bowen,  I  must 
pot  lose  si»iht  of  some  of  his  buo- 
ctfsaors.  Mtiuitrie  in  domesiic  pa- 
jtbos  wtis  unrivalled :  it  was  a 
fitran<;e  siyht  to  see  tears  on  the 


eheeks  of  some  dare-devil  upper 
divistoD  boy— some  stalwart  sir  In 
of  the  ten-oar,  or  cai»rain  of  the 
eleven — they  contemplated  liis  Job 
Thjrnberry ;  while  in  broa<1  faroe— 

*  Wm\tibM,  Qnalktf,  MqMMfl,  or  ^Tt «*  |~ 

his  quaint  humour  was  equally  p'^po- 
lar.  Wildrr,  elegant  and  gr^Cifttl 
in  declamation,  if  somewhat  artifi- 
cial; Donald  Maclean,  the  fop  or 
siiarkhng  man   of  fashion;  Em 

(Lord  Xiistowel),  admirable  as  as 
rlslimon,  or  in  the  eccentricities  of 
gir  Abel  Handy;  Bullock  (the  latB 
Common  Sei^ant).  as  the  testy  uid 
man,  especia'ly  good  in  S'r  Antlioor 
Absoio  e;  Howard  (Lord  CarlVsW), 
although,  me  judke^  a  failure  in  tra- 
gedy, and  ungainly  in  petson  for  the 
heroes  of  comedy^  plaved  Mrs.  Oakley 
and  Mrs.  Oandoar  witn  extraordin/iiy 
power  and  suco^ 

We  were  too  gooci  Judges  to 
meddle  with  Shakespeare.  The 
brilliant  repartee  of  Stieridan  and 
the  sly  equivoke  of  Col  man,  by 
their  own  innate  merit,  aided  otir 
boyish  interpretation;  and  we  can- 
tiou^ly  iivoided  the  usual  pitfall  of 
amateurf>,  who,  seeing  a  piece  writ- 
ten especially  to  suit  theqanlificatioos 
of  certain  actors,  seize  on  it  eagfr)y 
—of  o  »arse  merely  reproducing  a  ser- 
vile, and  geuerally  an  infamously  bad 
imitation.  • 

^*  The  oonfraband  natnre  of  cor 
amusement — like  the  peab-reek  of 
the  uiount^iu-sdll,  or  the  snared 
pheasant  of  the  poacher — douMei 
iia  zeSt.  I  have  seen  legitimised 
school  theatricais,  when,  Dnder  ih» 
drill  of  a  dramatic  nsher,  the  best 
boy  has  played  Oato,  the  favourite 
boy  Juba^  Uie  prettiest  boj  Maitsa, 
and  .ttie  nnughiiest  boy  SypbkX. 
I  have  seen  Oalman  ezciaed  aad 
Biiwdlerised ;  but  it  was  .  rodao- 
cboly  work;  and  between  the  acts 
one  could  not  but  remenotber  Qnin'iB 
reflection,  'If  eating  tortle  wen 
but  a  crime,  the  eojoyment  w^dd 
be  perfectw' 


*  ^ow  I^rd  Cowley.      f  Now  Fe!lo«r  of  Eton.      J  ^ow  Vi^or^QeneraL* 

?Kow  ReviaiDg  Barrister  fir  Middleaes. 
'The  Etou  Ro«siad.WBy  Lord  Carlisle,  io  Che  Ma  Mganae  «all«d 
imoMB.' 


mi 
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Mnoot  but  acknowMgiB  thai 
fiberiditn  and    CuIoittQ  soraewhtt 
iFurfMl  th«  nKlits  of  Honm  and 
fioraok-;  »ti)1,  wUen  we  look  to  t^^e 
€ftre«r  tif  uiany  cooo«raed,  we  oaA- 
hoy  thiit  dido' I  liartn  was  done. 
Anwnpi  our  ^^mtnafw  p^m$nm  we 
4)00  tiiiniher  (beaules  iniiit»r  honQorn) 
iBie  doohle-first  ao«1  four  firtt  oUtafea, 
t  L«iin  Verfte,  and  a  Newdi^aie,  at 
Ozlord;  and   at   Cambridge  two 
irrnDgkra,   a  first  olaas  claaaio,  a 
fie'l'a    scholar^    two    Ol  anoellor'a 
Eoglish  invdttjii,  an<l  one  Browov'a. 

oharge  of  ^ff^minaey  attaoliea 
10  tliOM  who  made  tbe  £KD>aJe 
ehHraori^rs  tlieir  e{»«e1aJty.  The 
'Uelrri'  whom  we  eaw  bufudiog  orer 
tbe  liftflesa  lorm  of  Mortimer  wats 
aacond  to  'iione  over  Northainp- 
ionnhm,  Hrr  muhr^U  *  Blanche* 
iKrDt,  and  |«rubably  atiU  goea,  wiib 
the  besi  with  Drake  aiMl  the  Ban  o. 
Othvra  have  exoliao^d  tha  rtogleta 
for  the  ooonaellor'a  wigr,  and  the 
)»anda  for  tboae  of  tlie  Ohoroti; 
would  that  the  emv^  moots  of 
evt-ry  'after  f^tir'  ooolcj  bear  as 
liofieat  a  eomtioy  as  tboee  afford- 
ed by  the  ^acand?  tine  ^ulmii  0t 
mtro  of  Datcbei  Laae  1'* 

Of  the  opfadan  nwaiter,  Oraw- 
liird,  hia  brotlier  actor  Lord  CarKkie 
Iboa  stMraka  in  tlie  ooocluding  hnea 
of  the  *£ioo  Ro&ciad/  [Ttie  ouu^ 
pany  are  6Q|>poatd  to  have  met  to 
«faooee  a  elmirmaa  Qpoa  Bo weo's 
reiiremeiit]: — 

^iMt  Omwftiid  oum;  bat  wda  tt«  wMk 

Jofttlj  to  t«1I  his  ^mried  extvllenoe. 

»•  i-oundMl,  bj  no  p«it  repeRsd, 

H«  «U  fttu^ptH,  iin4  in  all  «xeoU»a : 
Tire  y4mng^  the  old,  the  ^udsjj  anJ  tbe 

W   «coi«np:ithed    pJlaiit  jw  the  hMeet 

cU>wn ; 

Corrtscl  with  eptrlt,  formed  alike  to  pleiae 
"Wltb  eomic  b«UN»er  and  witli  native  eate. 
-  Tho  ci»wU  )mM  poeMd;  tfi^  jwlff^a 
1  green, 

4«d  thtiB  at  oDoe  impartlalljr  decreed : 
*  L«Mi9  n^y  ye  all  in  leme  and  anl«in  -iTe  1 
AppUoM    to  eaQb,  u  eneli  4  lervec  w.e 

A  thre  tbe  prer«i«aae^-CMwfM<d,  Mie  the 

choir, 

Vor  leav^  it  till  yoa  pl^e     efiul  tbexr.*^ 

Keata  wus  not  inclined  to  d^al 
barOTy  with  theae  oulioi-naed  Uiti^ 
iUreSf  ilioagb  no  doabt  tbey  drew 


off  maeh  of  the  talent  of  the  aDhool 
fritni  aeverer  atoiltea.  It  was  re^ 
marked  tliat  the  Speeches  were 
never  so  good  at  Eroo  as  daring 
the  riige  for  the  drama.  The  Latio 
and  Gre«rk  dedamtiiMmB  (which 
gvneraily  have  the  lioii'a  ahare  of 
the  pn»gramme)  are  never  very 
l«o()olNr  with  achoolboya;  and  it 
had  been  alwaya  the  ouatom  aa 
socm  as  the  firdt  word  was  s(K*kefi 
on  Election  Monday  (on  which  day 
the  U'lidays  begaii),  for  the  b«»ys 
to  rush  down  to  the  renpective 
convey aaeas  which  were  in  waiiiag 
to  tike  t^tem  home.  In  1819,  H 
was  known  that  the  two  )a!»t  apeak* 
ers,  Wdder  and  Orawfun),  were  to 
give  a  taste  of  their  quality,  one  in 
tragedy  and  the  other  in  e>Muedy, 
and  were  set  down  for  ^Oaraota- 
COS,*  and  S^\'x(Vb  ^Monody  on  his 
own  death.'  Nearly  the  whole 
school  patiently  and  vrluntadly 
sat  out  a  eoaiie  of  honre  devoted 
to  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Sophocles,  and 
PoHiosUieue?,  for  the  sake  of  wit- 
nessing this  last  apfiearanoe  of  thdr 
two  tiiViiurit^  actor*. 

Some  few  yeara  afUrwanU  the 
dnunatio  spirit  revived  a^ain,  and 
a  Very  promiaiog  o<*n>|iany  wae 
h»rii)ed,  who  hired  what  ia  now 
Turnock^s  large  room  for  their 
scene  of  operations.  After  some 
tucce^eful  peKorinaoces,  Sheridanbi 
*  Eivald'-^tlui.t  stock  pieoe  <>f  atn- 
stenrf — was  Wt  for  repi  eaentatton. 
The  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  hM 
eiine  ont  as.  Chief  Juailce  to  Cey- 
lon ;  the  late  Msrqiieaa  of  D^^wa- 
^bire  was  &ir  Luoiua  C  Trigger;  aad 
Uie  present  worthy  Provosi  «f  Eton 
was  A-zptoted  to  be  gi eat  iu  Mrs. 
Kalitprop.  But  unluckily,  baring 
taken  to  karn  their  parta  in  sohool, 
Eleiile  detected  the  whole  affair, 
even  to  the  cast  uf  the  eliarai-.ters; 
and  Btarded  the  members  of  ijiie 
Qjr()s  by  odHing  them  op  one  by 
one  at  lesson,  u ruler  their  a.*i^omed 
names  begiof^og  with  the  hMiiae; 
and  the  |»^WornMit»oe  was  tiuia  tUH' 
fertonately  sitopped. 

There  b»ve  b^en  modpno  am- 
ateorS)  more  or  les^  auosesafulf  *t 
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many  periods  since  tbis^  both  in 
oollege  and  among  tbe  oppidans; 
aspiring  eyeii  occasionally  to  the 
performance  of  a  French  piece. 
And  the  Eton  aotboritiea,  like 
those  of  some  other  pnbiic  schools 
have  now  given  them  at  least  a  tadt 
sanction. 

Eton  was  the  first  public  school 
to  set  up  a  magazine"  of  its  own. 
The  original  attempt  was  a  com- 
plete socoess.  Tbe  ^  Microcoi^m* 
was  pullished  by  Charles  Knight 
the  eller,  then  a  bo^tlcseller  at 
Windsor,  in  1786  and  1787.  The 
working  editor  was  Greorge  Can- 
ning, and  Several  of  tbe  articles 
were  written  by  him.  The  other 
principal  contributors  were  Sydney 
Smith's  brothvr  Robert  (better 
known  as  '^Bubus'*),  John  Frere, 
Lord  Henry  Spencer,  aud  Joseph 
MeHoisb.  Knight  gave  fifty  guineas 
fi)r  the  cop}  right  of  the  maga- 
nne — a  snm  sorely  never  realised 
by  any  echool  periodical  since — 
and  Canning  and  he  kept  np  a 
friend) V  iutercourse,  honuurable  to 
bath,  long  afler  tbe  Eton  school- 
boy had  riwn  to  be  a  statesman. 
Bat  the  ^Microcosm'  lasted  scarcely 
two  years,  and  was  closed  at  tlie 
departure  of  its  leading  contri- 
butors from  the  school  It  was 
not  until  sixteen  years  after  that 
tbe  *  Mi  niatore*  succeeded;  edited, 
by  a  somewhat  remarkable  coind- 
denoe,  by  Stratford  Caoniog,  cousin 
of  the  great  minister,  who  was 
then  a  King's  scholar,  and  after- 
wards became  Lord  Stratford  de 
Bedcliffe.  It  was  clever,  but^  like 
its  predecessor,  short-lived.  Murray, 
the  publisher,  boaght  up  the  old 
stock,  and  some  years  afterwards 
brought  out  a  new  edition.  It  did 
not  sell,  bat  ^^ftot  him  the  reputa- 
tion," says  Mr.  Knight,  **of  a  dever 
publisher,"  and  led  to  his  intro- 
duction to  George  Canning;  and 
from  this  political  connection  arose 
in  time  the  *Quarteriy  Review.* 
Both  of  these  eariy  Eton  magazines 
were  somewhat  ambitious  in  their 
^iMeeta,  and  more  didactic  in  their 
style  tlian  tht^hr  modem  successors. 
Of  these  there  have  been  several 


from  Hme  to  time^  of  sbme  of  which  | 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  very  nnmes  hsfs 
perished,  and  others  which  have  not 
much  better  dalm  to  preservstioo. 
Among  these  ephemerals  were  tbe 
'  Saltrbearer^  and  the  'Oollege 
Magazine.*  Tbe  latter  was  in  man- 
uscript^ and  was  publislied  in  ooea- 
sionsi  numbers  in  1818  and  ISld, 
It  had  great  success  for  a  time;  bot 
after  a  while,  whether  from  neglect 
or  from  the  want  of  the  iofu4on  of 
fresti  blood,  it  declined  both  iii 
abilitv  and  prosperity.  Some  of  its 
contributors  secedetl :  chief  'Smoog  | 
them,  Peter  Poeticos"  Olestioed 
soon  to  win  higher  favour  with  tbe 
pnbiic  under  the  siguatore  of 
Gerard  Montgomery**),  who,  witb 
small  reliance  on  any  ^en  but  bit 
own,  started  a  rival  misc^-Uany  with 
tbe  title  of  'Horsa  Oiiosn.*  lo 
those  pages— which,  like  the  magt- 
ziue,  were  not  primed — appeared 
''My  Brother's  Grave,"  the  ''Lines 

to  "  and  "Tbe  Hall  of  njf 

Fathers  "  —  wonderful  prodnetions 
for  a  boy :  *  the  two  firat  perhaps 
not  sur|)aj«ed  by  any  poem  of  tbe 
writer's  maturer  years.  Each  ddid- 
ber  opened  with  a  smart  addras 
in  "Whistlecrafi**  metier,  "^ds  m- 
nihti  rebus  et  quHnudam  aUu,**  ia 
which  the  knout— a  pretty  knotty 
one— was  freely  administered  to  all 
who  excited  Peter's  spleen  or  riv- 
alry. But  in  1821  appeared  'Thi 
Etonian^-' ^^hter  and  more  popnlar 
in  style  than  k«  predecessK  r  the  '  Mi- 
crocosm,' but  conducted  witl^  at  Ica^ 
equiU  ability,  and  e^joyLig  a  wider 
general  reputation.  Poetry,  senti- 
mental and  comic,  romantic  fiction, 
and  the  realitiea  of  schoolboy  lifCi  alt 
found  a  place  in  its  pages,  and  all 
were  more  or  leas  cleverly  handled. 
There  was  a  pretty  numerous  body 
of  contribntora,  bat  the  oontroUkig 
stuff  were  a  set  of  some  aeven  or 
eight,  who,  under  fiotitiooa  names, 
formed  an  imagioarr  society  called 
•*The  King  of  ClnW»  Some  of 
the  reported  meetings  of  this  dab 
are  amonmit  the  moat  amoang 
articles.  The  real  names  of  these 
young  writers  are  now  aufBdenCj 
well  known,  and  sevml  have  won 
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tt  tbemselTes  hi^  literary  dis- 
liQctioD  sinoe.     Too  maoy^^Dd 
those  of  the  highest  promisCH-have 
passed  away  More  tbeir  faU  de- 
re/opment.    ForeiQoet  of  these  is 
Wlalhrop    Maokworth   Praed— a 
Dam^  even    now  less  generally 
hoooQred  than  it  deserres  to  be, 
tiioDgjb  bis  remains  bare  at  last 
lonod  an  .Eoglisb  poblishec  Mai^ 
of  his  poems  baye  a  grace  and 
beauty  which  has  never  been  snr- 
passed  by  any  English  writer;  and 
his  personal  charaoter,  both  in  boy- 
hood and  in  manhood,  made  him 
as  warmly  lored  by  lliose  who  knew 
him  as  he  was  admired  for  the  bril- 
liaoey  of  bis  powers. 

■With  poiansat  ssroMm   sad   sly  eqsi- 

And  uisny  a  eonuoatloii,    bright  thoof^ 
brisC 

or  wit,  and  humour  more  akin  than  wit 
To  geolas— drawing  off  introslTo  eyes 
From  that  intenaity  of  haman  love, 
And  that  moot  d«ep  and  tender  sympathy 
Qeae  goardod  tn  the    chambera   of  bia 
heart"  • 

If  it  is  sad  to  think  that  Praed 
died  at  87,  it  is  sadder  still  that 
his  schoolfellow  poet  should  have 
had  to  say  of  him,  with  so  mndi 
tmth,  that 

**  His  |{«iMnitioB  knew  hha  noti** 

and  that  America  should  have  been 
beforehand  with  ns  in  recognising 
his  remarkable  powers  hy  a  collected 
edition  of  bis  poems. 

Bat  Praed's  snn  at  least  went 
down  In  its  brightness.   It  was  not 
so  "with  one  of  his  fellow  Etonian 
irriterSy  of   perhaps  even  greater 
ability y   thongh  of  less  attractive 
personal  qualities.    William  Sydney 
Walker^  Fellow  of  Trinity  OoUege, 
Cambridge,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable amooBst    Eton^  many 
remarkable  scholarf^  has  left  even 
less   of    a  popular  '  name  and  far 
more   melancholy  recollections  be- 
hind ^iin.    Possibly  the  very  pre- 
cocity ot  his  genios  in  boyhood  was 
either  tlie  symptom  or  the  cause  of 


that  morbid  mental  exdtemeqt 
which  made  his  life  a  useless  one, 
and  threw  its  shadow  over  all  his 
later  years.  Before  he  was  sent  to 
£ton,  ^he  had  read  history  ezten- 
sivefy/*  at  five  years  old.  At  £toii| 
the  feats  of  genius  recorded  of  him 
would  seem  quite  as  apocryphal,  if 
they  were  not  formaUy  vooclied  for 
by  living  witnesses.  He  could  r^ 
peat  the  whole  of  Homer,  Horace, 
and  Virgil  by  heart,  says  an  Eton 
witness  before  the  B  ^yal  Oommis* 
sioners;  aud  not  only  that,  but 

^He  eould  be  oalled  up  in  sohool, 
havioff  an  English  Bhakespeare  in  his 
hand  ^instead  of  the  proper  book],  and 
take  up  a  lesson  anywhere  that  it 
might  oe  going  on  :  he  eould  construe 
a  passage  ezpresaipa  by  ezprassion, 
parse  it  word  by  word,  aoswer  any 
qaestion  that  was  aaked  him,  and 
aftewards  sit  down  to  his^  Shake- 
speare, "f 

Some  one  onoe  told  Sir  J.  Mackin- 
tosh that  Walker  could  turn  any- 
thing into  Greek  verse.*'  Sir  James 
proposed  a  page  of  the  'Oourt 
Guide;*  and  it  was  done.  To  such 
a  boy,  of  course,  the  usoal  ^  poBna" 
of  lines  from  a  Greek  or  Latin  poet 
to  learn  by  heart  could  be  no  kind 
of  punishment  at  all ;  so  that  wh^ 
his  peculiar  powers  had  onoe  been 
discovered,  Greek  verses  were  set 
him  instead.  He  had  many  pf 
the  unpleasant  habits  of  genius. 
Slovenly,  absent  ill-tempered, 
awkward,  and  oad,  he  was  not 
happy  at  Eton.  He  was  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  bullying,  in 
those  days  of  rougher  school  life, 
and  would  sometimes  even  ru^ 
into  the  masters'  rooms  to  escape 
from  his  tormentors.  It  has  been 
said  that  these  boyish  sufferings 
iojared  his  health  and  •  broke  his 
spirit,  and  that  much  of  the  mental 
unhappiness  of  his  after-life  was 
the  consequence.  But  it  is  more  rea- 
sonable and  less  painful  to  believe^ 
with  his  friend  and  biographer,  Mr. 
Moultrie,  that  the  true  source  lay 
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In  ike  fnfinnities,  and  not  !n  tlib 
perseoations  of  genioa.  A  haraM- 
\ng  disease  had  also  probably  Us 
share  in  the  gloomy  religtoos  donbts 
which  embittered  his  inatnre  life, 
and  the  indolenoe  vhlob  left  no 
worthy  resnle  from  such  eztra- 
oidinary  natoral  |H)wers.  He  le- 
eigned  lifs  fellowship,  and  wonld 
baye  died  in  niter  poverty  but  for 
the  noble  generosity  of  an  old 
eeboolfellow,  whioh  makes  even  bis 
sad  story  bright  in  the  memory  of 
all  Etonians.  Winthrop  Praed  set 
bim  free  from  debt,  and  made  a 
provision  for  his  fiitnre  years,  by 
a  little  pions  frand  whieh  might 
spare  his  delicacy.  Another  friend 
and  fellow- collegian  (George  Oraw- 
shay  of  Gateshead)  offered  him  a 
honje  for  life,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  sorvive  long  enough  to  ac- 
oept. 

•  Henry  Nelson  Ooleridge  was 
another  of  the  "Olnb"  and  Eton 
has  also  to  regret  his  loss  too  early 
in  a  usefal  life.  Bat  several  snr- 
vive;  and  John  Mooltrie  at  least 
has  carried  out  the  promise  of  his 
*£tonian\  anthorship.  Several  of 
his  poems  which  appeared  there, 
have,  like  Praed's  youthful  verses, 
folly  maintained  their  ground  when 
republished  side  by  side  with  those 
of  the  author's  mature  years.  Per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  of  all— 
(}odiva** — has  not  been  included  by 
Mr.  Moultrie  in  his  collected  poems, 
from  what  most  of  those  who  re- 
member it  will  consider  an  oyer- 
scmpolous  taste. 

There  have  been  a  host  of  modem 
successors,  at  different  dates,  to  the 
'  Etonian,*  but  noue  have  made  any 
.  approach  to  it  in  ability,  and  none 
have  had  more  than  a  very  brief 
existence.  The  Eton  'Miscellany' 
is  no  exception,  though  amongst  its 
most  frcnuent  contributors  were 
'William  Ewart  Gladstone,  Arthur 
Henry  Hallam,  and  Francis  Hast- 
ings Dovle.  The  *  Oppidan.'  the 
*  Bureau,  the  ^Eton  School  Maga- 
zine,* the  'Portions  Etocensis,*  the 
'Observer,*  and  the  'Phoenix,*  are 
probably  all  but  forgotten,  even  by 


their  eontribntors,   and  oertalnlj 
have  no  claim  to  resnsdtatiun.  Th« 
chief  literary  effort  of  the  prw^ot 
day  is  the  '  Eton  Oollege  Ghroniole,* 
started  in  1808,  which  assamtt  to 
be  little  more  than  a  sohotil  newi- 
paper,  eschewing  essays,  6ctioii,  nod 
poetry,  and  merely  recording  ra^ 
matters  of  fact  as  boat-raiys,  fn)^ 
ball  and  cricket  matches,  fto, 
with   critioismB   thereupon.  The 
editors,  in  their  iotroftoctoTy  ad- 
dresa,  express  their  con6denoe  thtt 
it  will  prove  "an  especial  boon  to 
parents,"  as  it  "will  in  a  greit 
measane  supply  the  place  of  leit«n, 
which  often,  from  pre^  of  oireom- 
stanoes   and  time,  boys  oinit  to 
write.**   Of  this  latter  tact  thm  is 
no  question;  and  wliatever  parents 
may  think  of  the  "  boon,**  there  cm 
be  little  doubt  that  many  a  foortb- 
form  boy,  who  is  under  a  chrooio 
pressure  of  "circomstanoes*  a« 
gards  his  correspondence,  will  fiod 
it  very  convenient  to  buy  a  reedj- 
made  letter  (I'or  the  small  sum  of 
threepence)  requiring   nothing  hot 
a  stamp  and  an  address  to  be  ready 
for  the  post    The  '  Ohronicle*  u  at 
any  rate  very  well  managed  and  very 
useful  in  its  way. 

The  Eton  Debating  S«)cietj  hai 
had  a  longer  and  more  sncoessfbl 
existence.  It  is  better  known  by 
its  soubriquet  of  "Pop/*  supposed 
to  be  a  contraction  of  the 
.rooms  where  it  was  held  for  many 
years  having  been  over  a  cooksbop 
or  confectiooer^s.  It  was  first  in- 
stituted in  1811.  when  Ohnrles  Foi 
Townshend  (who  was  the  elder 
brother  of  the  late  Marquess,  tod 
died  young)  was  the  first  president, 
and  It  has  gone  on  ever  since  with 
considerable  popularity  and  sm- 
.cess.  The  preparation  of  tlieas 
speeches  leads  to  a  certain  amoont 
of  historical  reading  for  the  pn^ 
pose;  but  the  chief  attraction  of 
''Pop**  lies  in  ito  being  a  sort  of 
social  dub,  where  papers  and  re- 
views are  taken  in;  and,  ts  the 
numbers  are  strictly  limited  (oripfi- 
ally  twentv-two,  since  increased  to 
twenty -eight),  to  be  elected  into  ^ 
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Society  glides  a  lioy  a  certain  degree 
of  prestige  In  the  sctiool.     In  sarn- 
nier  the  debates  are  almost  nomi- 
nal, out-iloor  attractions  being  Uto 
Btrong;  bat  in  winter  ihey  some- 
.  timed  last  for  several  hoars,  and  are 
kept  op  with  great  f-pirit.  The 
merob^ra  are    almost  ezclosively 
oppiiiana,  this   being  one   of  the 
points  where  the  jealousy  between 
them  and  the  collegers  comes  oat 
Tery   distinctly.     A   few   of  the 
,    latter  are  admitted,  bat  only  when 
they  have  some  special  claim  to 
popalarity.    Modem  politics  are  by 
no  means  excluded  from  the  debates, 
as  is  the  rale  at  some  school^  debut- 
bg-societies.   Eton  boys  have  gene- 
raJiy  been  enthasiastic  pi^liticians, 
usoally  of  the  thorough  ^'Ohnrch 
and  King  "  type.   They  took  George 
IV.*s  side  iu  the  matter  of  the 
Qaeen's  trial,  and  foaght  the  Wind- 
sor mob  on  his  behalf  on  the  night 
of  his  corooatiim.    There  whs  an 
^oppositions  party  in  the  school, 
small  in  number,  who  were  warm 
partisans  of  the  Qieen,  and  bad 
drawn  ap  an  address  to  her,  which, 
however,  they  were  fjersnafled  not 
to  send.     Trie   traditions   of  the 
school  are  still,  in  the  main,  stoutly 
opposed  to  anything  like  radicalism, 
and  a  strong  body  of  the  boys  did 
battle  against  the  ^^Olewer  roughs" 
on  behalf  of  the  Conservative  can- 
didate at  the  last  Windsor  election. 

The  improvements  carried  out  of 
late  years  in  the  buildings  and  other 
arrangements  at  £t*»n  have  been 
Tery  great."   The  schools  in  which 
some  of  the  dividions  were  taught — 
aB,^ially  those  io  the  old  coliege 
o'lambeci  on  the  ground  il.)or— were 
very  oKoee  and  inconvenitnt.  But 
in  the  samxner  of  1863  a  block  of 
new  baildtngs  was  com^>leted,  which 
oontains   thirteen  class-rooms,  be- 
sides a  music  -  room,  with  the  ac- 
oesses   and  staircases  so  arranged 
as  to  avoid  the  crowding  and  con- 
fasion  which  occasionally  used  to 
take   place.    The  old  Upper  and 
Lower   Schools  remain  unaltered; 
Indeed,  there  are  historical  interests 
aasoctated  even  with  their  homeli- 


est features  wliich  no  Etonian  waould 
wish  to  see  desecrated  by  any  mo« 
dern  restorer.  The  latter  room  fg 
still  very  much  what  it  was  in  Eliz- 
abeth's days.  There  yet  remain 
the  double  row  of  unsightly  oaken 
pi'hirs  said  to  have  been  set  up  hy 
Sir  ftenry  Wotton  when  provoeit'^ 
and  to  have  had  painted  on  them 
portraits  of  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors ;  and  which,  by  the  singu- 
larity of  their  arrangement,  gave 
rise  to  a  tradition  of  the  room  hav-» 
ing  been  originally  the  college  stable. 
Each  pair  of  pillars  has  ^n  con- 
nected by  wooden  arches  of  more 
modem  date,  prpbably  added  when 
the  Upper  School  was  rebuilt  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren.  On  the 
oaken  '^shuts'*  of  the  windows 
may  still  he  read  the  names  of  the 
scholars  carved  as  they  were  elected 
off  to  Kinjj's,  which  struck  Pepys 
on  his  visit  as  so  pretty "  a  cus- 
tom. On  the  farthest  shutter  are 
those  of  the  election  of  1564,  the 
chief  authors  of  the  poems  wiiich 
welcomed  Queen  Elizabeth  in  the 
previous  year;  and  there  are  some 
names  of  even  earlier  date.  .  The 
Uall  is  now  one  of  the  finest  inte- 
riors of  its  kind,  having  been  en- 
tirely refitted  with  a  noble  open 
roof,  ecreenfl,  jand  galleries,  chiefly 
by  the  liberaJity  of  one  of  the  pre- 
sent Fellows^  Xfr.  Wilder.  In  the 
course  of  these  improvements  some 
fiue  old  stone  fireplaces,  long  con- 
cealed, were  brought  to  light  and 
restored,  and  the  old  uoaigbtly 
stove  in  the  middle  done  away  with. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  out- 
side is  siill  disfigured  by  some  mo- 
dern excrescences  of  building.  The 
boys  have  now  an  excellent  library 
of  their  own,  first  originated  in 
1820  by  some  of  the  contributors 
to  the  *  Etonian,*  and  held  at  the 
college  booksellers\  but  removed  in 
1845  to  the  very  handsome  room 
built  by  the  college  for  the  purpose, 
and  largely  increased  by  gifts  of 
books  from  Dr.  Hawtr^y,  then  head- 
master— one  of  the  mauy  instances 
Of  his  liberality  in  ail  that  coul^ 
oontribote  to  the  improvement  and 
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we1fA)r6  of  tbe  tobool.  Borde  old 
Etonian  relics  are  collected  there'; 
ftmoogst  them  hnn^  on  the  Wall  a 
long  roll  of  ^^Bacchfu''  verses  by 
PoTBon* 

In  ibe  matter  of  bnQving,  ^ 

gng,  and  fighting— which  in  Relent 
M^sniade  a  pabllo  school  a  word 
of  awe  to  teilder-bearted  English 
mothers — ^modern  Eton  has  btcome 
What  even  theljr  would  call  a  model 
school.  It  never  had,  at  any  time, 
the  QVil  tepnt^tlon  which  formerly 
attached  to  Westminster  and  Win* 
^shester  on  these  points.  So  smooth 
and  even  does  the  conne  of  school- 
boy life  mn  there  now,  that  Etonian 
ftil^ers  are  apt  sometimes  to  donbt 
whether  their  sons  do  not  find 
things  made  rather  too  pleasant  for 
them— whether  a  little  more  of  the 
htfdening  process  of  boyhood  might 
not  be  absolately  good  for  those 
who  will  not  find  grown-np  Hie  en- 
tirely a  bed  of  roses.  Ther  do  not 
feel  snre  that  it  was  not  wholesome 
even  for  a  small  marquees  to  have  to 
use  bis  fists;  or  for  a  duke,  upon  his 
first  entrance  into  public  Ufe,  to  get 
that  **eitra  kick*^  which  was  once 
his  traditionary  welcome  at  Eton, 
and  which  might  serve  as  some 
counterpoise  to  the  extra  compli- 
ments which  society  was  sure  to 
award  him  hereafter.  They  look 
back  to  that  wager  of  combat  be- 
tween Dreadnought  and  Defiance 
in  the  playing-fields,  or  the  great 
''Battle  of  tibe  Bargees'*  (a  dim 
tradition  even  amongst  the  oldest 
of  their  band,  and  which  unhappily 
seems  to  *have  found  no  iaeer 
eafaa),  and  say  to  themselves,  per- 
haps with  some  natural  exa^er- 
ation  of  the  past,  that  Eton  bad 
its  giants  in  those  days.  When 
tbev  read  in  the  evidence  of  a 
luodem  Etonian,  questioned  by  an 
old  Etonian  commissioner,  who  is 
surprised  to  find  the  boys  never 
fight,  the  naive  explanation  tLat  he 
supposes  it  is  because  they  funk 
»aoh  other,*^  they  protest  against  it 


as  a  libel  on  the  achool.  It  is  with 
a  grim  satisfaction  that  they  bear 
still  of  collar-'bones  broken  aod 
knees  put  out  in  the  fierce  football 
IH/fly,  when  heroes  meet  ^at  t!h« 
wall."  For  they  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  great  Etonian  captain  who 
said  that  ^  the  battle  of  Waterioo 
was  won  in  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton."'  But  modern  or  ancient, 
colleger  or  oppidan,  they  hold  fast 
bv  the  old  school,  Wonderfollj  tin- 
ohitnged  in  tone  and  feeling  acoidit 
the  many  social  changes  which  ft 
has  only  shared  with  the  larger 
world  outside,  and  still  maSntuhw 
ing,  not  only  in  their  own  partial 
estimate,  but  bj  the  hearty  and  gen^ 
rous  testimony  of  non- Etonians,  the 
charter  of  the  **'  Eton  gentlemaa." 


'  PosTSOBiPT.'^The  oolleotion  and 
publication  of  these  notices  of  Etoa 
has,  of  course,  involved  a  good  deal  of 
oorrespondence  with  Etonians  of  aH 
dates.  We  have  received  letters  erid- 
cal,  complimentary,  co-operative,  and 
corrective.  All  wnich  fell  nndKr  Um 
two  first  heads  we  have,  with  a  ma^ 
nanimous  impartiality,  oonsigned  to 
the  fiames.  From  the  oiLeia  wemakft 
a  selection  for  the  benefit  of  our  read- 
ers, who  will  find  here  and  there  a 
pwrpureus  pannm  wbioh  desenres  i 
beUer  fate  than  the  waste-^aper 
baaftet  These  first  firamnenta  give  i 
lively  picture  of  the  Eton  of  siztf 
years  ago,  still  bright  in  the  Tigorooi 
memory  of  the  writer: — 

'*Wheii  I  went  to  Eton,  OoodaH 
Wae  head-moater,  and  'Coclnr'  KmAi 
ruled  the  lower  regiooa.  Wehaduc^ 
eelleotataff  of  lieutenanta:  Thaekert); 
afterwards  provoat  of  King'a ;  Bethel,  a 
very  magnifieent  geoUeman :  Oaitai^ 
novv  vice-pro voat;  Sumner,  the  noit 
popular  of  tutors ;  Drurj,  eiiu !  f^ak 
mrtncef,  in  all  things  the  Admirable 
Uricblon  of  hia  day,  but  who  dinp- 
peared  in  a  olouded  noon.  In  the  lovtf 
school  were  Charlea  Tonge,  Plnmtra 
and  Knaj^.  The  system  of  the  adiool 


*  See.  for  the  eastern,  p.  tl8. 
t  PubUe  Sohools  Bvid.,  Eton,  72Qf 
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V»i  <h«n,  M  now,  to  prepare  thelwoii* 
«f  the  daj  with  one's  tutor,  and  then  . 
take  them  up  to  eonstrue  to  the  nuMter 
the  diTiuon.   There  wee  too  mneh 
iendenoy  to  lavontiem;  either  from 
rank  or  ability,  some  had  the  lion'sshare 
of  being  ealled  up.  ^  I  eoodude  ^his  is 
s  weak  point  not  oopfined  to  any  age  or 
system ;  but  it  acted  badly  at  Eton  in 
my  day;  it  damped  eager  aspirations, 
erushed  hope,  and  induced  carelesaaeee. 
The  fiiirest  chance  a  boy  had  was  in  his 
papers^  his  copy  of  verses,  his  theme, 
bis  oerspnal 'stock  that  no  one  could 
touch ;  and  as  he  rose  in  the  school  and 
reached  'play'  (confimsd  to  the  Sixth 
and  a  few  of  the  upper  diviaaon,  before 
the  head-master),  whateiver  abilities  be 
might  have  were  then  appreciated.  But 
of  this  special  teaohim^  the  eollegers 
reaped  the  chief  benefit ;   not  many 
oppidans  remained  so  long ;  tber<B  was 
a  great  drain  in  those  days  for  the  army 
and  navy.    .    .  . 

"  Our  battle-ground  was  th^  playing* 
ilelda  The  great  battle  in  my  time 
was  between  Coleridge  (now  ^r  John) 
and  Horace  Mann;  u  had  lasted  an 
hour,  when  Goodall  the  head  master 
same  down  and  stopped  it  )iy  friend 
£awnsle|y  also  fougnt  a  capital  fight 

with  one  W  ,  a  big  bully,  and 

thrashed  bim  off  in  twenty  minutes,  the 
Dake  of  Leinster  givioff  hina  a  knee. . . . 

"  1  think  the  type  of  our  time  was  to 
be  read  in  the  excellence  of  our  gumea 
The  boats  were  first-mte:  the  eleven  of 
football,  and  the  eleven  of  cridcet,  un- 
riTallcd.  Then  there  were  games  iUieit» 
bat  winked  at;  the  amateur  theatrioals; 
the  biUiard-rooms^Huddleston's  up  in 
Windaor,  md  Gray's  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge^  where  you  sometimes  made  way 
far  your  tutor!   There  was  even  Ascot, 
at  rare  intervals.   There  was  the  dear 
M  Obriatopher  in  the  midst  of  us, 
where  tnany  a  bowl  of  bishop  was  die* 
auseed,  in  innocent  proporiionsi  prepar- 
ed by  the  good  ana  careful  Oarraway. 
The  marvel  of  marvels  was,  that  amongst 
the  whole  600  all  enjoyed  their  own 
peculiar  privileges,  accoroing  to  aee  and 
etaodiDg,  without  disorder  or  collision 
— such  was  the  discipline  of  the  boys^ 
•wn  creAting—from  tne  lowest  boy  to 
him  who  held  the  enviable  pbsitaon  of 
Captain  of  the  schooL* 

Thtft  next  refers  to  a  later  date: — 
**  Any  reeord  of  Eton  seems  to  me 
Ineomplete  without  jorne  mention  of 


Hwry  Knapii,  sopelims  lover  master^ 
and  my  emllent  firieod  and  tutor.  He 
WM  an  aeconate  and  dWgant  scholar 
and  in  working  his  pupils  enforced  (as 
Ur  AS  tescbing  and  example  oould  en< 
force  it)  tuent  and  irigoroue  coostnuQA 
He  had  a  wondroqi*  faoility  for  littls 
eUssical  Jenap  ^uffciU  We  were 
lying  on  the  bank  et  tf  edennam  Abbey 
after  a  gipey  dinner,  when  he  amused 
himself  by  turning  the  whole  of  '  Billy 
Taylor '  into  hexameter^  and  pentaqae- 
ters.  It  was  never  committed  to  paper* 
and  I  only  remembei^  fra^ents^ 

•  Her  lily-wjilte  lianiTa  were  davb^d  all  over 

Wftii  the  hasty  pitch  aii4  iar.* 

•  A  gnat  of  wind  blev  her  Jacket  open. 

And  All  dlMovered  ber  lily-white  breatt' 

•  Aura  tamt§»  veH^m  nintU  ^0aio9a  rtmowU. 

*Then  she  ctitled  f  r  swoM  a&d  pistol 
Whic^  did  cotne  At  her  commAnd.^ 


•*How  perfectly  OvidianI  and  how 
far  superior  to  Brury's  version  of  the 
same  hnes  in  *  Aruudanes  Cami  *  1  And 
this  reminds  me  that  Knapp^s  sportive 
vein  was  as  happv  in  Engliah  as  in 
Latin.  A  letter  of  his  now  lies  before 
me,  in  which  he  sa)  s : — '  Have  you  seen 
the  '  Arundines  Cfuni '  t  What  a  labor 
ineptiarum  I  a  provost  of  Eton  translat- 
ing *  Hompty  ihimpty  sat  on  a  wall  V 
I  can  fancy  old  Cam  thus  rebuking 
him:— 


*  No  wreath  of  bays  will  I  aeeord 

To  deck  your  oiiarv  hair ; 
A  DAp-boat  be  your  peel  reward, 

Or  peifonted  chaf r. 
ShAll  woods  whf  eh  drank  sweet  Mason's  Inr 

Rejoioe  In  '  CAt  and  Fiddle  *  1 
Can  groves  that  heard  ennptured  Gray 

Keepond  to  'DIddle-diddle*? 
fiinff  not  Bo-Pee p  at  evening  lAte 

In  seATch  of  weep  tbAt  wAnder ; 
Try  SbAkespewe  (If  yon  mutft  translAte), 

Hot  *Oooeey,  goosey,  gander/ 
8hAme  on  tke  BArd,  who  UAtive  foroa 

Of  tAlentthUA  misnsea, 
If  AkeB  Pegisue  a  roekiog-bone, 

And  nnzsemaidB  of  the  Munea* 

''Enapp^s  boy  s^  as  was  to  be  expeeted, 
wsre  ringleaders  in  the  playhouse.  Ha 
had  a  pretty  little  theatre  of  hiaown  at 
Ringstead  m  Northamptonshire^  with 
pome  very  clever  aetors ;  and  a  favoured 
pupil  or  two  never  missed  joining  in 
the  Ohristmas  performances  tberei  As- 
eof,  likewise,  generally  brought  to  hit 
table  Mathews^  Hook,  Terry,  Vate^ 
Jamie  Henderson,  and  other  celebrities 
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of  the  footliffhts,— Dot^  however,  ioeliid- 
iog  Edmund  Keaii,  to  whom  (u  I  ean 
iKsure  Captain  Gronow)  he  nev4?r  epoke 
a  word  111  his  life.  Tlieo  the  occasional 
rrtitle  up  to  London  with  hini«— the 
Juliet— the  s«ir  GilHh— the  Bedford— the 
broiled  fowl  and  mushroom  sauce — the 
Hou^slow  jxiat«rs— and  the  return  in 


time  for  six  o'clock 


lesson— 0  noctu 


"I  rejoice  that  jon  do  jnstiee  to 
•Gerard  Montgomery.'  Graver  years, 
and,  Hlas>!  padder  times,  haTcsinoe  then 

aoenched  that  brilliant  humour  and 
lat  irenchant  gibe;  but  slill  survives 
the  old  swe«t  music  'possessing  the 
pathos  of  Wordsworth  without  his  pu- 
•ritity'  {ncn  meut  hie  aermo,  $ed  gum 
prtBcepit  UawtTfy).  His  conectioii  of 
a  trnustation  (in  '  HorsB  Otiofso*)  of  Dr. 
Johnson's  verses  to  Svlvanus  Urban — 
*  Urbane  nullis  fea>e  laboiibua' — ^liea  be- 
fore me: — ■ 

*  Texente  nymphla  ssrta  Lvoorlde 
B(tea  rnborem  sto  viola  a^loTat 

Inimlsta— tde  Iris  iyfbig«t 
iBtlivriiA  varisto  Aida.* 

VTbna,  when  some  Bfioph  a  c^^lttA 
twines 

Brighter  the  mee  oontrash'd  shhMS 

With  yloI«U'  ptirpte  dye; 
Tks  ot  ochB  and  tk^  Wy  thm^ 
all  the  irt^OMursB  of  th§  yunr 

In  gay  cot^fiuiun  U§? 

He  substitutes  for  these  last — 

*  *ns  thos,  In  heaven^A  ethe  eal  bow, 

£och  color  taksA  a  llTeHer  glow 
Contrasted  with  tho  sky.^ 

'*How  cleverly  he  lifts  his  tired 
horse,  and  lauds  aim  safe  on  the  other 
side!" 


"Was  Balston  right  in  so  peremp« 
torily  rejecting  the  modem  ItfUjg^s^es 
for  Eton,  when  under  examination 
by  the  Commissioners  f  I  *dare  not 
ffive  an  opinion;  we  know  full  well 
tneir  indi^pensiible  necessity  to  every 
gentleman  moving  in  the  world;'  but 
the  serious  difficulty  arises,  *  Who  is  to 
teach  them  f '  If  a  FVenchnian,  he  must 
be  an  AngUctsed  one ;  if  an  Bnfflisfama», 
a  Frenchitied  one ;  and  schoolboys  are 
sturdy  rebels  against  foreigners.  I  ro> 
IBtmber  my  poor  friend  BuUock  saying 
to  me,  *  Ah,  old  fellow  I  what  capital 
Frenchmen  we  abould  hare  been,  if  ws 
liad  tpent  half  the  time  io  learning 
French  at  Eton  that  we  did  in  mimicking 
Bei  thornier  I '  The  idea  of  teaehing 


French  (except  grammatically)  hj 
Englishman,  appears  to  me  limply 
absurd  Then  the  jealousy  of  the  elat 
aical  masters  would  hardly  sdmit  of 
extra  teachers  b^-ing  placed  on  ihe  nuii« 
elevation  with  themiielvea.  The  writing, 
msster  in  my  time  was  a  Mr.  Hexter,vho 
combined  w  ith  his  office  the  somewhat 
incongruous  honours  of  a  magistrate  for 
the  county,  a  •major'  (in  the  Middle, 
sex  militia.  I  believe),  and  a  •Dominis' 
at  Eton.  This  gentleinan  once  apniicd 
for  an  interview  with  Provost  Gw^dall, 
and,  afler  stating  his  views  and  preten- 
sions, finished  by  requesting  pemiissioi 
to  wear  a  gown,  and  that  the  boys  should 
not  *  shirk'  him.  With  his  blsndeit 
smile,  Giuseppe  II  Magnifieo  replied, 
« Well,  Major  Hexter,  as  to  weanng  a 
gown,  do  fls  vou  like;  as  to  the  boyi 
ahirkingyou.  lei  i'.gm  do  as  //wylike.' 
Kor,  moreover,  in  it  at  all  clear  thtt 
that  criterion  of  foreign  accomplidi- 
ment.  Prince  Albert's  prize,  slwajt 
ffoes  in  the  intended  and  Ikoped-for 
direction.  It  waa  never  meant  thit 
the  Bona  of  fureignera,  or  of  Englishmes 
eonstantly  resitient  abroad — still  1«bi 
the  sons  of  mothers  blest  in  the  posses- 
sion of  French  ladies'  maids— shoiM 
walk  off  with  the  Prince  ConsoiVt 
prixe.  No  doubt,  as  Byron  ssys — 

*  Tls  pleasing  to  be  aehooled  in  a  stnMi 

tongua 
By  fismale      and  eyes;' 

but  this  is  not  the  grammar  by  the 
atudy  of  which  the  l>rince  intended  the 
bonoura  of  modern  languages  to  be  wos. 
And  may  it  not  be  worth  while  to  in* 
quire  whether,  for  a  little  historv,  a 
litile  French,  a  little  chemistry,  a  Uttlt 
seometry,  it  ia  worth  while  to  Jco{«^ 
aiae  the  olateieal  fame  of  thte  great 
scho<^  and  whether  additional  soriaee 
of  knowledge  may  not  be  too  dearly  pw» 
ohaaed  by  diminution  of  its  depth  V 

A  small  oppidan  (who,  to  jo^ge 
from  his  handwriting,  most  hers 
"shirked"  Mnjor  Bexier*s  socoes- 
sors  very  effectually)  infonns  la^ 
under  tlie  signature  of  ^^JSag»irt$ 
CMe^*"  that   the    ooUegen  8ti\l 

assist"  at  the  exeentioii-blcck 
in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described  as  obsolere.  In  so  de- 
scribing it  we  fbei  sore  that  ws 
banre  only  anticipated  tlie  good  feel- 
iiig  of  the  Eton  anthofitaea. 


PIOCADILLT  :  All  XPX80DX  OF  OONTXJ4PORANBOU9  AUTOBIOORAPBT* 


As  the  event  which  I  am  aboot 
to  recount  forms  the  tnming-poiDt 
of  my  life — unless^  indeed,  som^ 
thing  still  more  remarkable  hap^ 
pens,  which  I  do  not  at  present 
fortssee  to  turn  me  back  at^ain-T-l  do 
not  feel  that  it  would  be  either  be- 
coming, or  indeed  pofisibie,  for  me 
to  maintain  that  vein  of  easy  oheer- 
folnesB  which  has  characterised  my 
composition  hitherto.  What  is  fun 
to  vou,  O  my  reader  1  may  be 
death  to  me;  and  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  my  inteotioa  than  to 
escite  the  smallest  tendency  to 
risibiliry  on  yoor  part  at  my  mis* 
fortunes  or  trials.  Yon  will  already 
have  gaessed  what  these  are;  but 
bow  to  riKjnr  to  those  agonising 
details,  how  to  present  to  yon  the 
picture  of  my  misery  in  its  trne 
colours, — nothing  but  the  stern  de* 
termination  to  carry  out  m^  original 
design,  and  the  conscientious  con* 
Ticlion  that  "the  story  of  my  life 
firota  day  to  day"  may  be  made  a 
profitable  study  to  my  fellow-men^ 
conid  iuduce  me  in  this  c<»ld- 
bluoded  way  to  tear  open  the  still 
unhealed  wound. 

I  oaiae  down  to  breakfast  rather 
lata  on  the  morning  following  the 
eFcota  n»tfrrated  in  the  lasit  chapter. 
Broadbrim  and  Ghrandon  had  al- 
ready ▼ani'ihed  from  the  scene;  so 
had  Mr.  Wog,  who  went  up  to  town 
to  see  what  he  called  ''^e  ele- 
pbant,** — an  American  expression, 
signifying  ^to  giuu  experieiioa  of 
the  world.'*  The  phrase  originitdd 
io  an  occurrence  art  a  menagerie, 
and  as  npon  this  occ^on  Mr.  Wog 
applicHi  it  to  the  opening  of  Parlia* 
meat,  it  was  ilot  altogether  inap« 
propriate.  I  fuoad  still  liikgering 
over  the  dArii  of  breakfast  my 
hoit  and  hostess,  Lady  Broailttriin 
and  her  dangliter.^  the  Bishop  and 
OUondanxa  The  latter  appeared 
to  be  having  all  tha  talk  to  him- 
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'  Ptrrrmus,  MartK 

self,  and,  to  give  him  his  due,  his 
conversation  was  generally  entertain- 
ing. 

My  dear  mother,"  he  was  saying* 
"still  nnoon verted,  hss  buried  all  mj 
Jewellery  in  the  back  verandah* 
After  I  had  cleared  a  million  sterling, 
I  divided  it  into  two  parts ;  with  ona 
part  I  bought  jewels,  of  which  my 
mother  is  ao  excellent  judge,  and 
the  other  I  pot  on t  at  interest.  Not 
forgetting,"  with  an  upward  glance^ 
^  a  sum  the  interest  of  which  I  do 
not  look  for  here.*^ 
^^Then,  did  yon  give  all  your 
wels  to  your  mother?"  asked  Lady 
roadbrim. 
"Oh,  no;  she  is  only  keeping 
ibem  till  I  can  bestow  them  npoa 
the  woman  J  choose  for  her  danghtop* 
inlaw." 

"Are  you  looking  out  for  her 
now?"  I  asked,  somewhat  abruptly. 

"Yes,  my  dear  friend"  said 
John;  "I  hope  to  find  in  f^nglaad 
some  Christian  young  person  as  a 
yoke-mate." 

There  was  a  self-sattsfied  roll  of 
his  eye  as  he  said  this,  which  took 
away  from  me  all  further  desire  fo| 
the  bacon  and  6ggs  I  had  jaat  putron 
my  plate. 

"Dear:  Mr.  Gimndango;'  said 
Lady  Broadbrim,  "tell  us  soine  of 
your  adveiiiures  a9  a  caceoiiist  iu 
the  Bombay  Ghanta.  Did  you  give 
up  all  when  you  became  one?.  Was 
yodr  family  noble?  aud  did  you 
uuderico  much  persecution  from 
them?" 

"  The  B^jah  of  Sattara  is  my 
fir:«t  cousin,"  tiaid  Ouundan^  UU' 
blnshiogly ;  "  bat  they  repudiated  mo 
when  I  became  a  OhrisUaa,  and  deny 
the  relationship." 

"Are  you  going  up  to  convoca- 
tion?" said  Dickiefiald  to|  the 
Bishop,  *to  divert  attention  fi*om 
Ctmnd-in;$o*s  last  bardfacdd  asser- 
tion. "I  bearXtheyj^are^^'igoing  to 
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tApnT, 


take  some  farther  action  ahont  the 
jadgrnpnt  on  the  'Essajs  and  Be- 

<'7e6,"  said  Joseph;  <*and  I  see 
there  is  a  chance  of  three  new  sees 
heing  created.  I  should  like  to  talk 
oVer  the  matter  with  yoti.  Con- 
sSf^ering  hoV  serion^ly  my  health  has 
stiffered  in  the  tropics,  and  how 
religU)nH]y  I  have  adhered  to  my 
nheral  opinions  in  politics,  even  in 
the  most  trying  climates,  ii  might  be 
l^^orth  while  " 

"  ExcQse  me  for  intermptlng  von, 
my  dear  Lord.*'  paid  Dickiefield, 
^bnt  the  present  Government  are 
hot  BO  psrticnlar  about  the  political 
In  the  theological  views  of  their 
Bishops.  Palmerston  especially  bes 
Very  decided  opinions  on  certain 
moot  points  of  theology,  and  is  fnlly 
Impressed  with  the  treniendoas 
ipiritoal  responsibility,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression,  ii  liich  his  pe- 
tition imposes  upon  him.  When 
¥ou  remember  that  the  Prime 
Jtinister  of  this  country  is  held 
morally  accountable  for  the  ortho- 
doiy  of  its  religions  tenets,  you 
must  at  once  perceive  how  essential 
It  is,  not  only  that  he  should  be 
^rofoandly  versed  in  points  of 
scriptural  doctrine  himselff  but  that 
he  hhould  never  appoint  a  bishop 
of  whose  soundness  t  Le  is  not  from 
personal  ^  knowledge  thoroughly 
•itisfied." 

^  I  have  no  objection  to  talk  over 
the  more  disputed  pcJots  with 
him,"  said  the  Bishop;  "\ihen 
do  you  think  he  conld  spare  a 
monipnt  t" 

•*  The  beet  plan  would  be,"  re. 

Sled  Dickiefield,  with  a  twinkle  in 
a  eye, to  catch  him  in  the  lobby 
of  the  House  some  evening  when 
there  is  nothing  particular  going  on : 
What  books  ot  reference  would  yon 
rouiret*' 

Tlie  Bishop  named  one,  when  I 
Interrupted  him,  fox  I  felt  Dickie- 
field  had  not  put  the  case  fairly  as 
repirded  Palmerston. 

Is  not  Palmerston*8  fault  at 
all,"  said  I;  <*be  is  the  most 
liberal  theologian  possible,  but  he 
lias  noUiing  to  do  with  doctrine; 


that  lies  in  BeOsers  departnent. 
As  the  supreme  arbiter  in  pointB  of 
religious  belief,  and  as  the  kigesi 
dispenser  of  spiritual  patronage  in 
the  kingdom,  it  is  evident  that  the 
qdalifications  for  a  Lord  ObsDcel- 
lor  should  be  not  so  much  hii 
knowledge  of  law,  as  bis  unblsnH 
ished  moral  character  and  incapa- 
dty  for  perpetrating  Jobs.  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  principd  veterinary  siir- 
geon  of  the  eccleeiastlcal  stable,  and 
any  man  in  onlers  that  he  ^wai> 
rants  sound,*  Palmerston  can't  ob* 

St  to  on  the  score  of  orthodoxy* 
e  Prime  Minister  is  Just  in  tba 
same  position  as  the  head  of  aoy 
other  department,-*-whoever  passes 
the  competitive  examination,  be 
la  bound  to  accept,  bat  may  dbb 
his  own  discretion  as  to  promo* 
tion,  and,  of  course,  sticks  to  the 
traditions  of  the  service.  Tlie 
&ct  is,  if  yon  go  into  the  Oolo- 
nial  Episcopal  line  yon  get  ova 
the  beads  of  a  lot  of  men  who  are 
steadily  plodding  on  for  home  pro- 
motion, and,  of  oourse,  tliey  don't 
think  it  fair  for  an  out»ider  to  oome 
back  agahi,  and  cot  them  out  of  a 
palace  and  the  patronage  attached 
to  it  on  the  strei^h  of  baviag 
beeh  a  missionary  Bishop.  It  is 
Just  the  same  in  the  Foreign  Office^ 
— ^if  yon  go  out  of  Europe  you  get 
out  of  the  regular  line.  However, 
we  shall  have  the  Judgment  of  tbe 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Oonnoll  on  the  Oolenso  case  befbra 
long,  and,-  from  the  little  I  know  of 
the  question,  it  is  possible  yon  may 
find  that  yon  are  not  a  biahop  at 
all.  In  that  case  yon  iriU  have 
what  is  far  better  than  an  interest 
— a  grievance.    Ton  can  say  that 

Jrou  were  tempted  to  give  up  a  good 
ivlng  to  go  to  the  heathen,  on  take 

gretences,  and  they'll  have  to  main 
;  np  to  yon.  Yon  oonld  not  do 
better  than  apply  for  one  of  the  ap- 
pointments attached  to  some  catbe> 
drals,  called  'Peenltars.'  I  believe 
that  they  are  very  comfortable  aod 
independent  If  yon  will  allow  me 
I  will  write  to  my  aolidtor  about 
one.  Lawyers  are  the  men  to  maa- 
age  theee  matters,  as  they  are  all  in 


with  Mcb  otber,  and  eTery  biabop  biia 
one  ftttacbed  to  bim." 

"  Tbank  yoo,  my  lord— my  obeer- 
Tation  waa  addresaiBd  to  Lord  Diokia* 
field,'*  said  tbe  Biabo]H  rery  stiffly; 
for  tbere  waa  an  abaeooe  of  tbat  de* 
i^reooe  in  my  tone  to  wbiob  tboaa 
who  love  tbe  uppermoat  eeaia  in  tlie 
iyDagi>gi]eB  are  acoastomed,  bat  wliiob 
I  reserve  for  some  poor  laboanrs 
wbo  will  neTer  be  Leard  of  in  this 
worl«U 

Talking  of  oommittees,''  I  went 
on,    liow  confused  tbe  Lord  Cban- 
eettor  moat  be  between  thein  all. 
He  most  be  very  apt  to  forget  when 
he  is  ^  utting*  and  when  be  ia  being 
*Bat  npon.'     If  he  had  not  the 
dearest  poesible  bead,  be  woqM  be 
proving  to  tbe  world  that  Mr.  £•!• 
monda  was  competent  to  teach  the 
ZoloB  theology  in  spite  o^  the  Bishop 
of  Ca|/6  Town,  and  that  he  was  j'ls- 
tiSed  ill  giving  Dr.  Oolenso  a  large 
retiring  penaioD.    Whai  with  hav- 
ing to  quote  tezta  in  one  committee- 
room,  t&nd  arithmetio  in  another, 
and  having  to  explain  the  law  of 
God,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  his 
own  conduct  alternately,  it   is  a 
miracle  that  be  does  not  get  a  soften- 
ing of  the  braiu.   Depend  npon  it," 
said  I,  turning  to  the  Bishop,  ivho 
looked  .flushed  and  angry,  ''that  a 
'PecniiMr'  Is  a  much  snugger  place 
than  tha  Woolsack.'' 

"  Lord  Frank,  permit  me  to  aay," 
broke  in  Lady  Broadbrim,  wbo  had 
several  timea  vainly  endeavoured  to 
interrupt  me,  that  your  manner  of 
treating  aacred  snbjeots  is  most  di»- 
reapeotful  and  irreverent,  and  tbat 
yoor  alloaions  to  an  ecclesiastical 
BtabW,  ^onuidera,'  and  other  racing 
slangy  ia  in  tbe  worst  possible  taate, 
considering  the  presence  of  the 
Bishop." 

Lacly  Broadbrim,"  said  I,  atem- 
ly,  when  the  money-changers  were 
aoonrged  out  of  tbe  Temple,  there 
waa  oo  want  of  reverence  displayed 
towards  the  service  to  which  it  was 
dedicttted;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  aell  '  tbe  Temple'  itself;  wbeHher 
under  tbe  name  of  an  ^advowsob,' 
a  ^living,'  or  a  'cure  of  aool^i'  is  tbe 
Tery  dimaz  of  irreverence,  not  to 


naa  a  atronger  term ;  and  when  the 
Lord  Ghaocellor  brings  in  an  Act 
fur  die  pnrpoae  of  .facilitating  thia 
traffic  in  'sonls,'  and  'angiiieniing 
tbe  benefioea'  derived  from  curing 
them,  I  tlimk  it  ia  high  time,  at  the 
risk  of  giving  offence  to  my  friend 
the  Bishop,  and  to  the  ecc1esiaBti<- 
cal  eatablishment  generally,  to  §peak 
out  1  fcirgot  at  the  tnouient  thait 
you  possessed  a  Miving'  in  the 
family." 

Lady  Broadbrim  seemed  a  little 
cowed  by  my  vehemence,  which 
some  might  have  thought  amounted 
to  rurleness,  but  would  not  abandon 
tbe  fieM.  The  result,"  she  said, 
''of  impoveritthing  tbe  Ohorch  wiU 
be,  that  jou  will  only  get  Hteratea 
to  go  into  it;  as  it  compared 
with  other  profesKiona,  it  holds 
out  no  inducement  fur  young  men 
of  family.  Fortunately  our  own 
living,  being  worth  £1200  aojear, 
aiwiiys  secures  us  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  therefore  a  gentleman; 
but  if  yon  did  away  witli  them 
vou  would  not  liave  holier  men, 
iint  I'imply  worto  bred  ones.  I  am 
aure  we  should  not  gain  by  having  the 
Church  filled  with  clergy  of  the  olaaa 
of  Diteenting  preacher:*.** 

don't  think  tun  would,  any 
more  than  the  rhariseee  would 
hitve  gained  by  bting  reduced  to 
tbe  level  of  tlie  Sachiuoees;  not^^' 
said  I,  blandly  smiling  upon  the 
BlHhop,  that  I '  wonld  wish  to  aae 
either  term  oflfensively  towania  the 
Conscientious  individuals  who  were, 
donutlesH,  con^prised  in  the  above 
sects  in  old  time,  still  less  as  a  re- 
proach to  the  ezoelleiit  men  wbo 
fill  the  cburcbea  and  chapels  of  thia 
country  now.  Tbey  are  t  rouiebt  u)> 
to  the  theology  they  ii»ealeate;  and 
it  has  potoii>)y  not  ocenrred  to  them 
tbat  tC  beara  as  little  reeeaoiblancb 
to  OhristiaiJty,  aa  the  Jewish  theo- 
logy uf  eiglfteen  hundred  yeara  ago 
did  to  Uie  religion  of  Mum;*'  and 
I  felt  I  had  sown  seed  enough  in 
the  ecclesiastical  vineyard,  end 
would  leave  it  to  fraeiify.  ''Oood 
fellow,  Frank  I "  I  ove  rheard  Dickie- 
.field  8ay,aa  I  left  ftheTOom;  ^'Itia 
a  pity  im  head  ia  a  httla  inraiedl " 
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^^Ab,**  I  thoQghtf  ^^SDOiediing  is  np- 
dde  down ;  perhaps  it  is  my  beiul, 
but  I  rather  think  it  is  the  world 
generally,  incloding  always  tlie  re- 
ttgioQS  world.  It  eeemed  to  have 
taken  a  start  in  tbe  right  direction 
nearly  two  tboosand  years  ago,  and 
now  it  liaa  all  slipped  back  a^iain 
woree  than  ever,  and  is  whirling 
tbe  wrong  way  with  a  rapidity  that 
makes  ooe  giddy.  I  feel  more  giddy 
than  usoal  to-day,  somehow/'  I  so* 
liloqaised;  *^and  every  time  I  look 
at  Lady  Ursula,  I  feel  exactly  as  if 
I  bad  smoked  too  much.  It  can't 
be  really  that,  so  Til  light  a  cigar 
and  steady  my  nerves  before  I  come 
to  the  tremendous  issue.  She  is  too 
sensible  to  mind  my  smelling  of 
tobacco."  These  were  the  thoughts 
that  passed  through  my  somewhat 
bewildered  brain,  as  I  stepped  out 
upon  the  terrace  and  lit  my  cigar. 
So  far  from  my  nerves  becoming 
steadier,  however,  under  the  usu- 
ally soothing  infloeitce,  I  felt  mv 
l»eart  beating  more  rapidly  each 
time  I  endeavoured  to  frame  tbe 
aentenoe  upon  which  was  to  depend 
the  happiness  o$  my  life,  until  at 
last  my  resolution  gave  way  alto- 
gether, and  I  determined  to  pnt 
upon  paper  in  the  form  of  an  in- 
terrogatory, the  momectoos  qnes- 
tion.  A  glass  door  opened  from  a 
recess  in  the  drawing-room,  uf)on 
the  terrace  on  which  I  was  walking, 
a»d  in  it  I  was  in  the  daily  habit 
of  writing  my  letters.  It  was  a 
anng  retreat,  with  a  fire  aU  to  itself, 
a  charming  view,  and  a  portiere 
which  separated  it  or  not  from  tt.e 
drawing-roum,  according  to  the  wish 
of  the  occupant.  The  first  qnestion 
I  bad  to  consider  when  I  |>at  the 
writing  materials  before  me  was, 
whether  I  ought  to  begin,.  '^Dear 
Lady  Ursula,"  or  ''My  dear  Lady 
Ursula."  I  should  not  h«T6  enter- 
taineil  the  idea  of  begimiinjf,  **My 
dear/'  did  I  not  leel  that  having 
known  ber  as  a  child  entitled  me 
to  assume  a  certain  intimacy.  How- 
ever, on  further  consideration,  I 
adopted  the  more  distant  form, 
and  then  my  real  difficulty  began. 
'While  looking  fur  an  inspiration  at 


the  ftiriber  end   of  tbe  avenoi 

which  stretches  from  the  Itwn,  I 
iMoame  conscious  of  a  fi^^ure  moving 
slowly  towards  me,  which  I  finallj 
perceived  to  be  that  of  Lady  Broad- 
4}rim  henelf.  In  my  then  frame  of 
mind,  auv  escape  from  my  fltltmros 
was  a  relief,  and  I  inatinctivdy  le!t 
tbe  atill  unwritten  note  and  jomid 
ber. 

**Tbis  is  a  courageous  proceed- 
iog,  Lady  Broadbrim ;  tbe  wetther 
is  scarcely  mild  enough  for  strok- 
ing." 

''I  determined  to  make  tm 
of  some  exfrcise,"  she  repliid,— 
''the  clouds  look  threatening;  be- 
sides 1  have  a  good  deal  on  my  miod, 
and  I  can  always  think  better  when  I 
am  walking  alone." 

She  put  a  marked  emphasis  on 
tbe  last  word,  I  can't  imagine  why, 
so  I  said^  that  U  just  my  case.  1/ 
yon  only  knew  tbe  torture  I  am  es- 
dnring,  yon  would  not  wtmder  atnj 
wacting'to  be  alone.  As  for  exerdse^ 
it  would  not  be  of  the  slighbot 
iise." 

*^  Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Broadbrim, 
pulling  all  tie  box  like  aear<.-ca8eoBi 
of  ber  pocket,  ^^tell  me  yourexad 
symptom5(,  and  I'll  give  you  agme 
globules." 

*^It  is  not  altogether  beyond 
power  of  homosopatliy,"  I  said,  widi 
a  sigh.  Hahnemann  was  quite  right 
when  he  adopted  as  the  motto  f  r  his 
system,  'like  cures  like.'  It  appJea 
to  my  complaint  exactly.  Love  will 
cure  lote,  but  not  in  bomosopathio 
doses." 

^  How  very  odd!  I  was  thiokiog 
the  very  same  thing  when  jon 
joined  me.  My  dear  gir's  are  of 
course  ever  oppormost  in  my  mind, 
and  I  really  am  troubled  aiiout  Ur- 
sula. I  think,"  she  said,  luokisg 
with  a  sidelong  glance  into  my  &oe, 
^^I  know  wlio  is  on  the  point  of 
declaring  himself  and  who  only 
wants  a  little  encouiagement,  vbidi, 
poor  girl,  she  ia  too  shy  to  givi 
him." 

i  don't  remember  having  blushed 
since  1  first  went  to  school,  bet 
if  Lady  Broadbrim  could  have  seen 
the  colour  of  my  skin  nuder  uij 
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tbfok  beard,  she  'vroiild  have  per- 
ceived how  jost  her  penetration 
bad  been.  Still  I  was  a  i^ood  deal 
pnzz'ed  at  the  quick ne$B  with  which 
ehe  had  made  a  dinsovery  f  ima- 
gined  unknown,  evfn  to  the  o^ject 
of  mj  affections.  What  had  I  said 
or  d«)Be  that  could  have  pat  her  (m 
the  scent  f  I  pondered  in  vain  over 
the  mystterj.  My  oonr!uot  had  been 
moet  eirconaspect  during  the  few 
hoDrs  1  had  been  in  love;  nothing 
but  the  sagacity  with  which  the 
maternal  instinct  is  endowed  could 
account  for  it. 

•  "Do  yon  think  Lady  Ursnla  re- 
turns the  affection  ?'*  said  I,  timidly. 

**  Ursula  U  a  dear,  weli-prinoipl  led 
girl,  who  will  make  any  man  who 
is  fortunate  enough  to  win  her 
happy.  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
guided  by  my  wibhes  in  the  mat- 
ter. And  now,  Lord  Frsnk,  I  think 
we  have  discussed  this  subject  Fuffi* 
cier)t1y.  I  have  said  mbre^  perhai  s, 
tlian  1  on^ht ;  bnt  we  are  such  old 
friends  that,  although  I  entirely 
disagree  with  yunr  religious  opin^ 
ionii,  it  has  been  a  relief  to  me  even 
to  say  thus  much.  I  trust  ifly  anxie- 
ties will  soon  be  at  an  end;"  with 
'Which  most  encouraging  sp6':;ch 
Lady  Bruadbnra  turned  towards 
the  house,  leaving  me  too  mnoik 
overcome  with  rapture  and  astonish- 
ment to  do  more  than  murmur  in- 
audibly,  that  if  it  depended  only 
on  me  we  should  all  be  out  of  our 
sospense  by  lunch- time. 

I  did  not  delay,  when  I  got  back 
to  my  recess  in  the  drawing-room, 
to  tear  up  with  a  triumphant  ges- 
ture my  note  beginmng  "Dear," 
and  to  commence  another,  **My 
dear  Lady  Ursula." 

**The  conversation  which  I  have 
just  had  with  Lady  Broadbrim," 
1  went  on,  "enooursge^  me  to  io}»e 
no  time  in  writing  to  yon  to  explain 
the  nature  of  those  feelings  which 
she  seems  to  have  detectetl  almost 
fls  soon  as  thej  were  called  into  ex<r 
iatenoe,  and  which  gather  strength 
with  such  rapidity  that  a  sentiment 
akin  to  self-preservation  urges  roe 
not  to  lose  another  moment  in 
placing  myself  and  my  fortune  at 


Jrour  disposal.  If  I  allude  to  the 
atter,  it  is  not  because  I  think 
such  9^  consideration  would  influ* 
ence  you  in  the  smallest  degree,  but 
because  you  may  not  suspect^  from 
my  economical  habits,  the  extent 
of  my  private  resources.  I  am  well 
aware  that  iny  iinpult^ive  nature  hat 
led  me  Into  an  apparent  precipitancy 
in  writing  thus;  but  if  I  cannol 
flatter  myself  that  the  short  time 
I  have  passed  in  yonr  society  baa 
sufliofd  to  inspire  you  with  a  racip- 
rooal  sentiment,  Lady  Broadbrim's 
assurance  that  I  may  depend  upon 
yonr  acceding  to  her  wishes  in  this 
the  most  important  act  of  your  life, 
affords  me  the  strongest  encourage^ 
ment— Believe  me,  yours  inoet 
faithfully,       Fbane  Yanboovs." 

I  have  already  observed  that, 
when  my  mind  Is  very  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  composition,  I  become 
almost  insensible  to  external  influ- 
ences: thus  it  was  not  until  I  had 
finished  my  letter,  and  was  reading 
it  over,  that  I  became  conscious  of 
sounds  in  the  drawing-room.  I 
was  jnst  thinking  that  f  had  got 
the  word  setitiment"  twioe,  and 
was  wondering  what  I  c^uld  sub- 
stitute for  that  expressive  term, 
when  I  suppose  I  must  have  over- 
heard, for  I  insensibly  found  my- 
self writing  the  word  "jewel."  Yes^ 
I  said,  she  is  a  Jewel ;  but  my  further 
musings  were  cut  short  by  the  un* 
mistabible  sounds  of  Ohnndango's 
voice  mentioning  the  name  dearest 
to  me.  **  Remember,  Lady  Ur^^nla,'* 
said  that  regenerate  pagan,  "there 
are  very  few  men  who  could  offer 
their  brides  such  a  collection  of 
Jewels  as  I  can.  Think,  that  al- 
though of  a  difiVirent  complexion 
from  your^jelf,  I  am  of  royal  blood. 
Ton  are  surely  too  enlightened  and 
noble-tninded  to  allow  the  trivial 
consideration  of  colour  to  influence 
you." 

**Mr,  Ohundango/*  said  Lady 
Ursnla,  and  I  heard  the  rustle  of 
her  dress  as  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
"yon  really  must  excuse  me  from 
listening  to  you  any  more." 

"Stop  one  moment^"  aaid  Chun- 
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dango;  aod  I  8wp€ct  be  tried  to 
get  bi  Id  of  bcr  band,  fur  I  beard 
a  short  qoick  movement;  "I  baTO 
not  mafle  this  proposal  witbont  re- 
ceiving first  the  sanction  of  Lady 
Bri>aiibriiii."  Deceitful  old  hypo- 
crite, tbongbt  I,  with  Bnppressed 
fury.  ''When  I  told  her  Ladyship 
that  I  woold  settle  a  milliou'd  worth 
of  (ioonds  Qpon  yon  in  jewellery  and 
stock,  that  my  blood  was  royal, 
and  that  all  my  aspirations  were 
forts<ioial  di:$tioction^  she  said  she 
desirtd  no  higher  qualification. 
'What,  dear  Mr.  Ohandaugo,*  she 
said,  *  mutters  the  ooloor  of  your 
skin  if  yonr  blood  i»  pare?  If 
your  jewellery  and  yonr  conver- 
sion are  both  genuine,  what  more 
coubl  an  anzioos  mother  desire  for 
her  beloved  daughter  V  " 

^*6pare  me,  I  implore  yon,"  said 
Ursolfl,  in  a  voice  betraying  great 
agitation.  **Yoa  don't  know  what 
pain  yoo  are  giving  me." 

Wbeihtr  Ohondango  at  this  mo- 
ment 'fell  on  bis  knees,  whleh  I 
don't  tliiuk  likely,  as  natives  never 
thus  far  homble  tbeiriselves  before 
the  sex,  or  whether  he  stombled 
over  a  footstool  in  trying  to  |)re* 
vent  her  leaving  the  room-**which 
la  inoie  probable-—!  could  not  dis- 
cover. 1  merely  heard  a  heavy 
sonnd  and  then  the  door  open.  I 
think  the  Indian  mast  have  hart 
hinit«lf,  as  the  next  time  I  beard 
bis  voice  it  was  trembling  with 
{Mission. 

''Lady  Broadbrim,''  he  said— for 
it  appears  she  it  was  who  had  en- 
tere«l  the  room — "I  do  not  nnder- 
atand  Lady  Ursula's  conduct,  I 
ibduglit  obedience  to  parents  was 
one  uf  the  first  precepts  of  the 
Cljristian  religion;  but  when  I  tell 
her  juur  wishes  on  the  sabjeot  of 
oar  marriage,  she  forbids  me  to 
apeak.  I  will  now  leave  her  in 
your  bandsi  and  I  hope  I  shall  re- 
ceive her  from  them  in  the  evening 
in  anottier  and  a  better  frame  of 
mind:"  and  Obundango  marched 
solemnly  out  and  banged  the  door 
alter  biui. 

**What  have  you  done,  Ursula f" 
said   Lady  «Broadbrun,  in  a  oold 


bard  voice.  *'I  suppose  some  ab- 
surd pr^udio^  about  bis  colour  has 
inflaenced  yon  in  refusing  a  for- 
tune that  tew  girls  have  placed  at 
their  feet.  He  is  a  man  of  remark- 
able ability ;  in  si>me  lights  tliets  b 
a  decided  richness  in  his  hue;  and 
Lord  Dickiefield  tells  me  he  fally 
expects  to  see  him  some  day  Uoder- 
Secretary  for  India,  and  uUiioately 
perhaps  in  the  Cabinet.  Murtover, 
he  is  very  lavish,  and  woold  take  a 
pride  in  giving  you  all  you  could 
possibly  want,  and  in  meeting  all 
our  wishes.  He  would  be  most 
nsefal  to  Broadbrim,  whose  pro- 
perty, you  know,  was  dreadfully  in- 
volved by  his  father  in  hia  yoong 
days — in  fact,  he  promised  me  to 
pay  off  £800,000  of  the  debt  apoo 
iiis  personal  secority,  and  not  aak 
for  any  interest  for  the  first  few 
years.  All  this  you  are  ttirowiag 
away  far  some  girlish  fancy  fa 
some  one  else." 

Here  liiy  heart  bounded.  '^Dear 
girl,"  thought  I,  ^she  loves  me^ 
and  rU  rush  in  and  tell  her  that  I 
return  her  passion.  Moreover,  I 
will  overwhelm  that  old  womao 
with  confusion  for  having  so  gross- 
ly  deceived  me."  A  scarcely  aodi- 
ble  sob  from  Lady  Ursula  decided 
me,  and  to  the  astooiahmeDt  of 
mother  and  daughter  I  auddenlj 
revealed  mysel/.  Lady  Ursula 
gave  a  start  and  a  little  exelama- 
Uon,  and  before  I  could  eL\Am 
myself,  had  hurried  from  the  room. 
Lady  Broadbrim  conf rooted  me, 
stern,  defiant,  and  indignant. 

'^Is  it  righteous^  Lady  Broad- 
brim t"  I  began,  bat  she  interrupted 
me. 

'«My  indignation!  Yes,  Ix»d 
Frank,  it  is.'* 

**No,  Lady  Broadbrim;  I  did  not 
allude  to  your  indignation,  wLich 
is  uqjQStifiable.  I  was  about  to 
express  my  feelings  ia  language 
which  I  thought  might  infioeuoe 
you  with  referenoe  to  the  deception 
yon  have  practised  upon  me.  Too 
gave  me  to  nnderstaod  only  half- 
an-hour  ago  that  you  approved  of 
my  attachment  to  your  daogbUsr; 
you  imi^ed  that  that  attadbment 


vas  retunted-^lndeed,  I  hhve  jofit  pKed  affectionately,       I  felt  pv»« 

overheard  as  muth  from  her  own  temtantij   int^tigent  and  r«M)f 

Hps;   and   now  yon   deliberately  for  tbe   most  ^aborate  materiud 

urge  ber  to  ally  herself  With — Ibe  strategy,  *^bow  thankfol  we  oogbt 

ihonght  is  too  borrfblet**   and  I  to  be  that  on  an  occasion  of  tliia 

lifted  my  liandkerehfef  to  my  eyes  kind  we  oan  botb  ao  thoroagb^ 

to  coDoeal  my  cmaftected  emotion.  eommaod  our  feeKngSi   Believe  mc^ 

"Lord  Frank,"  said  Lady  Broad^  your  anxiety  for  yonr  danghter^it 

brim,  calmly,  '^yoa  bad  no  basi-  welftire  is  ooW  equalled  by  tbe  fei^ 

ness  to  overbear  anything;  how-  voor  of  my  affection  for  bar.  Shall 

ever,  I  suppose  the  state  of  yoor  we  say  £100,000  in  stock,  and  FJity- 

fSeelings  most  be  yonr  excuse.   I(  Tille  Park  as  a  dower  boose  f" 
seems  that  we  entirely  miisunder*      *^What  atock,  Lord  Frank?"  said 

stood  -each    other    tbis  morning,  her  ladyship,  as  eke  sabsi'Ud  ian* 

The  attachment  I  then  alloded  to  goidly  into  a  chair—'*  not  Mexioana 

was  tbe  one  yon  have  just  beard  or  Spanish  paasiveB,  I  do  mobt  fer- 

Mr.  Obnndango  declare.   I  was  nt-  Gently  tmst." 
terly  ignorant  of  yonr  having  en-      *'  No,"  said*  I,  malidonaly,  ^  near* 

tertained    tbe   same    feelingB  for  ly  all  in  Oootederate  and  Greek 

Ursula.   What  settlenaents  are  you  loans.*' 

prepared  to  maker  '  **OhI**  she  ejaculated,  with  a 

This  question  was  put  00  abrupt'-  Mttle  scream,  as  if  somethiag  bad 

Sr  that  a  mixed  feeling  of  indignfr-  stnnpr  her. 
on  and  contempt  completely  mas-      *^Wbat    is    the   matter,  Lady 

tered  me.     At  these  moments  I  Broadbrim  ?"  and  she  looked  so  un- 

possess  tbe  faculty  of  sublime  im-  happy  and  disconcerted  that  I  bad 

pertinence.  compassion  on  her.    **  I  was  only 

I  shall  make  Broadbrim  a  Hb^  joking ;  yon  need  be  under  no  appre- 

eral  allowance,  and  settle  an  an*  faension  as  to  tbe  securitie»— tiiey 

naity  upon    yourself,   which   my  are  as  sound  as  yonr  own  theology, 

solicitor  will  pay  you  quarterly.  I  and  would  satisfy  tbe  Lord  Oban* 

know  the  family  is  poor;  it  will  oallor  quite  as  well." 
give  me   great  pleasure  to  keep      *'0b,  it  was  not  that  I  Perbtns 

yon  all.**  some  day  when  yon  and  dear  Ur- 

Lady  Broadbrim*s  lips  quivered  sula  are  married,  I  will  tell  you  all 

with  anger ;  but  the  Dake  of  Don-  about  it ;  for  yon  bare  my  full  con- 

derhead's  second  son,  who  hsd  in-  sent ;  and  I  need  not  aay  what  an 

berited  all  the  Flityville  property  escape  I  think  she  baa  had  from 

through   his  mother,  was  a  flan  that  black  man.   .Bnirs  nau$^  as 

worth  binding^  so  she  controlled  it  is  most  important  yon  shonld 

her  feelings  with  an  effort  of  selP*  understand  exactly  the  sitnation,  I 

possession  which  commanded  my  must  correct  one  error  into  which 

highest  admiration,  and  said  in  a  you  have  fallen;  she  is  not  in  love 

Sntle  tone,  as  she  held  out  her  with  you,  Lord  Frank;  yon  must 

nd  with  a  subdued  smile,  expect  a  little  opposidon  at  fint; 

Forgive  the  natural  anxiety  of  but  that  will  only  add  aest  to  the 

a  mother,  Lord  Frank,  as  I  foigive  pursuit,  and  my  wishes   will  be 

vou  for  that  last  speech.*'   Here  she  paramount  in  the  end.   The  fact  is, 

nfted  her  eyes  and  remained  silent  but  this  is  a  profound  seeret,  yonr 

for  a  few  moments,  then  she  sighed  friend  Lord  Ora&don  has  behaved 

deeply.   She  meant  me  to  under-  most  improperly  in   tbe  matter, 

stand  by  this  that  she  had  been  He  came  down  on  some  pretence 

pemdtted  to  overcome  her  feelings  of  instilling  his  ridiculous  notions 

of  resentment  towards  me,  and  was  into  Broadbrim,  who  took  a  fianey 

WW   overfiowing    with  Christian  to  him  when  we  were  all  staying  at 

eharity.  Lady  Mundane's^  and  I  stro^y 

*'Dear  Lady  Broadlnam,**  I  re-  opposed  It^  as  I  fandci^  even  tkeoi 
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he  wu  iMijiog  Urrala  too  mooh  reality  Indeed.  I  don*t  tbe  leut 

attention;  bat  she  has  snoh  infla*  know  the  length  of  time  which 

enoe  with  Broadhrim  that  she  car-  elapsed  between  the  end  of  Iter 

ried  her  pointy  becaose,  she  said,  speech  and   when  I  nrtoroed  to 

ahe  was  sare  her  brother  eonld  only  oonsoioosness — probably  not  manj 

get  good  from  him.   What  exactly  seconds,  tboogh  it  seemed  sn  age. 

passed  at  Broadbrim,  I  don't  know ;  I  gasped  for  breath,  so  sbe  kiudlj 

bat  I  was  so  angry  at  the  idea  of  an  came  to  my  reliel 

almost  penniless  Irish  peer  taking  "  My  dear  Lord  Frank,"  fehe  said^ 

adTantage  of  his  opportnnities  as  a  ^  after  all,  it  might  have  been  wone, 

visitor  to  entrap  my  girl's  affectkxm,  SapfKwing  that  Lord  Graodon  Lad 

that  I  told  him  I  escpected  some  not  been  yoar  Iriend,  or  had  not 

people,  and  shoald  want  his  bed-  had  the  absard  Quixotic  ideas  wbidi 

loom.   He  lefc  within  an  hour,  and  I  nnderstand  be  has  of  the  duties  of 

Ursala  declares  he  never,  uttered  a  friendship,  he  might  have  given  yot 

word  which  warranted  tbis  decisive  immense  trooble ;  as  it  is,  I  am 

measure ;  bat  people  can  do  a  good  snre  he  has  only  to  know  tbe  exact 

deal  witlioot  ^  ottering,*  as  she  calls  state  of  tbe  case  to  retire.   I  know 

it;  and  I  am  quite  determined  not  him  qaite  well  enoagh  for  that,  I 

to  let  them  see  anything  of  each  look  upon  it  as  providential.  Had 

other  during  the  season.   Fortun-  it  been  Mr.  Obondango,  GraoduB 

ately  Lord  Grandon  scarcely  ever  would  most  probably  have  pene^ 

goes  out,  and   Broadbrim,  whose  vered.    Now  he  is  quite  capable 

ej^es  are  opened  at  last,  has  pro-  of  doing  all  he  can  to  help  yott 

mised  to  watoh   him.    Whoever  with  Ursula.** 

Ursula  marries  most  do  something  I  groaned  in  spirits     How  well 

for  Broadbrim."  had  Lady  Broadbrim  judged  the 

iLUhoagh  I  am  able  to  record  character  of  tbe  man  to  whom  abe 

thu  speech  word  for  word,  I  am  would  not  give  her  daughter  I 

quite  nnable  to  acooiuit  for  tbe  ^'I  am  so  glad  to  tbiuk,  Lsdj 

canons  psychological  fact,  that  it  Broadbrim,**  said  I,  with  a  bitter 

has  become  engraven  on  my  mem*  laugh,    that  you  do  not  suspect  me 

cry,  while,  at  the  timci  I  was  an-  of  such  a  ridiculous  exaggeratiuo 

conscious  of  listening  to  it    The  of  sentiment.    80  far  from  ir,  it 

iMtttern  iA  the  car|jet,  a  partloolar  seems  to  impart  a  peculiar  piquancy 

curl  of  Lady  Broadbrim*s  ^  front,*'  to  tbe  pursuit  when  success  is  onl? 

the  fact  that  the  dock  struck  one,  poenble  at  the  sacrifice  of  another  a 

are  all  stamped  upon  the  plate  of  happiness;  and  when  that  other  ii 

iotemal    perceptive    facalties  one's  oUest  friend,  there  is  a  refioe- 

with  the  vividness  of  a  photograph,  ment  of  emotion,  a  sort  of  pleasar- 

The  vision  of  happiness  which  I  able  pain,  which  is  quite  irresistible, 

had   conjured    up    was  changing  To  what  element  in  our  nature  do 

into  a  hideous  contrsst,  and  re-  yon  attribute  this 

minded  me  of  the  Diorama  at  the  ^To  original  sin,  I  ana  afraid,*' 

Oolosaenm  in  my  youth,  where  a  said  Ladj  Broadbrim,  looking  dowp, 

fairy   landscape,   with  a  pastoral  for  my  manner  seemed  to  puzak, 


hecame  gradually  converted  into  a  **0h,  it  is  not  at  all  *  original,'*' 

pandemonium  of  flames  and  devils.  said  I.    ^  Whatever  other  merit  it 

I  felt  home  along  by  a  mighty  poeaeases,  it  can*t  claim  originali^ 

torrent  which  was  sweeping  me  —it  is  tbe  commonest  thing  in  tbt 

from  Elysiaa  fields  into  siime  fath-  world ;  but  I  think  it  is  an  acqaired 

omiess  abyss.   Love  and  Friendship  taste  at  first — ^it  grows  npon  jos 

*both  coming  down  together  in  one  like  caviar  or  oliyaa.   I  remember 

mighty  oraah,  and  the  only  thing  some  years  ago,  in  Australia,  ran- 

ieft  standing — Lady  Broadbrim —  ning  away  with  tbe  wife  of  a  chann' 


jt^  in  fro|^  of  me-^  very  stem 


iag  f,rtiow  ^" 


•"ObftLord  Frank,  Lofd  Frank, 
pleoM  8tO|il  Have  you  repented  f 
ind  where  is  she  f 

"NV*  I  Mid,  '*I  never  Intend  to 
repent;  and  I'll  tell  yon  where  she 
is  after  the  Inarriage/'' 

At  this  crisis  the  demon  of  reok- 
lesness  which  had  sustained  me, 
and  prompted  the  above  atrocious 
fslMhocd,  deserted  me  suddenly,  so 
I  leant  against  the  mantelpiece  and 
sobbed  alood.  I  remember  deriv- 
ing a  malicious  satisfaction  from 
the  idea  that  Lady  Broadbrim 
tiiought  I  was  weeping  for  my  ima- 
gioary '  Aastrallan. 

How  Tery  dreadful  1"  said  she^ 
when  I  became  somewhat  calmer, 
''We  must  forget  tlie  pest,  and  try 
and  reform  onrselves,  mustn't  we?*' 
she  went  on  caressingly;  ''bnt  I 
had  no  idea  that  you  had  passed 
tbniugh  a  jeunme  oragmse.  Do 
yoa  know,  I  think  men,  when  they 
do  steady,  are  always  the  better 
forit.»» 

"  Well,  I  hope  Lady  Ursola  may 
keep  me  quiet;  notUinjif  else  ever 
baa  yet  I  suppose  you  won't  ex- 
pect me  to  go  to  cborcb  t*' 

^  We'll  talk  About  that  after  the 
marriage,  to  use  your  own  expres- 
sion/* replied  Lady  Broadbrim,  with 
a  smile. 

"  B«*catise,  you  know,  I  am  worse 
than  Grand  on  as  regards  orthodoxy. 
Now,  Cunndango  is  so  thoroughly 
•oood,  don't  yon  think,  after  all, 
that  that  is  the  fii-at  considera- 
tion r 

''To  tell  you  the  truth—but  of 
conrse  I  never  breathed  it  to  Ursula 
— I  attach  a  good  deal  of  import- 
ance to  oolour.'' 

Ah,  I  see;  you  classify  us  some- 
what in  this  way : — first,  if  you  can 
get  iL  rich,  ortliodoz,  and  white; 
aeoond,  rich,  heterodox,  and  white; 
third,  ridh,  orthodox,  and  black. 
Now,  Biippdsing  that  out  of  friend- 
ahip  for  Qrandon  I  should  do  the 
absurd  thing  of  withdrawing  my 
pretenmons,  what  would  happen  r' 
should  faisist  upon  UrsuUi's 
xnarryiog  Mr.  Chnndango.  I  tell 
joa  Id  confidence,  Lord  Frank, 
that  pecuniary  reasons^  which  I  will 


explain  more  felly  at  another  time, 
render  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  marry  as  wealthy  a  man 
as  you  are  within  t'^e  next  six 
months.  The  credit  of  onr  whole 
family  is  at  stake;  but  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  enter  into  de- 
tails now."  At  this  moment  the 
luncheon  was  announced.  I  fol- 
lowed Lady  Broadbrim  mechani- 
cally towards  the  dining-room,  but 
instead  of  entering  it  went  up-stairs 
like  one  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  my 
servant  to  make  arrangements  for 
my  immediate  departure.  I  pulled 
an  arm-chair  near  my  bedroom  flra, 
and  gazed  hopelessly  into  it 

People  call  me  odd.  I  wonder 
really  whether  the  conflicts  of  which 
my  brain  is  the  occ^isional  arena 
are  fiercer  than  those  of  others. 
I  wonder  whether  other  people's 
thoughts  are  as  like  clouds  as  inine 
are — sometimes,  when  it  is  stormy, 
grouping  themselves  in  wild,  fan- 
tastic forms;  sometimes  chasing 
each  other  through  vacancy,  for  no 
apparent  purpose;  sometimes  melt- 
ing away  in  'Mntense  inane;"  and 
again  consolidating  themaelvefli 
black  and  lowering,  till  they  burst 
in  a  passionate  explosion.  Wiiat 
are  they  doing  now!  and  I  tried  in 
vain  to  stop  the  mental  kaleidosoope 
which  shifted  itself  so  rapidly  that 
I  oonld  not  catch  one  combination 
of  tboaght  before  it  was  succeeded 
by  anoQier;  but  always  the  same 
prominent  figures  dodging  madly 
about  the  chambers  of  my  braiiv— 
Cbundaogo,  Ursula,  Lady  Broad- 
brim, and  Grandon;  Lady  Broad- 
brim, Ohnndango,  Grandon,  and 
Urj^uia — backwanis  and  forwards, 
forwards  and  backwards,  like  some 
horrid  word  that  I  had  to  spell  in 
a  game  of  letters,  and  could  never 
bring  right.  Love,  friendship,  hate, 
pity,  admiration,  treachery— more 
words  to  spell,  ever  combining 
wrongly,  and  never  letting  me 
rest,  till  I  thought  something  must 
eraok  under  the  strain.  Then 
modtingly  came  a  voice  ringing  in 
niy  ears — ^Pisace,  peace,  peaoe^ 
and  I  tancted'  myself  lulled  to  rest 
in  her  arnis}  and  I  heard  the  cooing 


^  dovee  mtngto  with  tJie  aoft  mar*  tbe  jfcein-^^oimmi  naltwr^-Hod 

mnr  of  ber  Toioe  as  sbe  leant  wist-  woM  soon  iinravd  it    80  I  ^ 

folly  orer  roe,  and  I  revelled  in  that  soeoded  calmly  to  the  dftwiog- 

moet  futal  of  aHl  olgbtmaref — tbe  room. 

nightmare  of  tboae  who,  perieihiiig      1  Iband  it  empty,  but  it  oooomd 

of  banger  and  thint,  die  at  imagin-  to  me  I  bad  left  my  letter  to  Lady 

ary  biu)qQet0.      Sweet  UlnsiuOf"  I  UrBiila  in  the  leoeoa,  and  in  tbe 

aaid,  ^'dear  to  me  aa  reality,  brood  agitatioa  attending  my  inteniew 

over  my  tronbled  apiriti  deaden  Its  with  Lady  Braadbrioi,  had  forgot- 

p^n,  heal  ita  voouda,  and  weave  ten  to  go  back  for  it    I  pmbed  1 

ronnd  my  being  tbia  delioiooa  apell  bade  the  jMrMrd^  and  aaw  seated  aft 

for    ever/    Then    aoddenly,    aa  tbe  writing-table  Lady  Unala  ha* 

though  my  brain  bad  been  a  maga-  aelf.   She  looked  pale  and  nervooi, 

line  into  which  a  apark  had  fallen,  while  I  felt  overwhelmed  with  ood- 

it  blazed  np;  my  hair  briatled,  aud  fnaion    and  erabanRaaameoL  Tfaii 

droi  a  stood  noon  my  forehead,  for  was  the  more  trying^  aa  many  yein 

a  great  fear  nod  fallen  npon  me»  have  elapaed  aince  I  liave  expe- 

It  bad  invaded  me  with  the  force  rienced  any  ench  aen8ation& 
of  an  overwhelming  torrent,  carry-      ^  Ob,  yon  don't  happen  to  ban 

log  all  before  it   It  aaid,    Whence  seen  a  letter  lying  about  anywhere 

ia  the  calm  that  soothes  yont   In*  do  yon.  Lady   Ursula aaid  L 

fatnated  dreamer,  think  yon  it  is  ^It  oogfat  to  be  nnder  yonr  htad, 

tbe  sabsiding  of  tbe  storm,  and  for  I  left  it  ezactlv  on  that  spot" 
not  rather  tbe  loll  that  precedes      ^1^,"  she  aaid;       fbnnd  mim- 

it  I     Beware  of  tbe  aleep  of  the  ma  writing  here  when  I  came,  and 

froien,  from  which  .there  is  no  she  took  a  packet  of  letters  awiy 

waking.''    What  was  this?  was  my  with  her;  perhaps  she  pat  yoon 

mind  regaining  its  balanoe,  or  was  among  them  bv  mistakei  Sbe  will 

it  going  to  lose  it  for  evert    Most  be  back  from  her  drive  almoBt  im- 

horrid  donbt^tbe  very  thonght  was  mediately.'* 
ao  much  in  the  scale  on  tbe  wrong      ^  I  hope  ao,"  aaid  L   ^  I  iboold 

aide.    Oh  for  aomething  to  lean  be  sorry  to  leave  without  sedof 

npon— 4ome  strong  stay  of  com-  her." 

mon  sense  to  support  me  1  I  yearn-  To  leave.  Lord  Frank  I  I  Ihoogfat 
ed  fur  the  practical— some  fact  on  you  were  going  to  atay  till  Men- 
which  to  bnUd.  ''I  have  got  it,''  I  day."  Sbe  looked  np  rather  ap- 
exolaimed,  suddenly.  ^Mhere  moat  pealingly,  I  thought  aa  if  my  pie- 
be  aome  osseona  matter  behind  my  senoe  wonld  have  been  a  sati^ 
dnra  mater  I"  I  shall  never  fur^  tion  to  bar  .  nadcr  the  dreooi-  1 
get  the  consolation  which  this  no-  stances;  and  I  aaw,  as  I  returned  | 
tion  gave  me:  it  relieved  me  from  ber  steady  eameat  gase,  that  die 
any  further  psychological  responsi-  little  guessed  the  purpart  of  tht 
bility,  so  to  speak ;  I  gave  up  men-  missing  letter, 
tal  aoalvsis.  I  attribated  tbe  keen  At  that  moment  mj  head  began 
anaceptibility  of  my  wsthetic  na-  to  awim,  and  the  figarea  to  daooi 
tare  to  thi*  cause,  and  accepted  it  about  in  my  brain  agan.  Obva- 
ias  I  wonld  the  gunt  without  a  mar-  dango  and  Grandon  seemed  kicked 
mur.  Still  I  needed  repose  and  in  a  deatl^-stmggle,  and  Ursnli, 
aolitnde.  so  I  determined  to  go  to  with  dishevelled  hair,  trying  to 
FiityviUe  and  arrange  my  ideas,  no  separate  them,  while  Lady  Broad- 
longer  alarmed  at  the  confu:*ton  brim,  in  the  background,  was  dap- 
in  which  Uiey  were,  but  with  the  ping  her  handa  and  uri^ng  them 
ateadfdst  purpose  of  disentangling  c;n.  1  seemed  spinning  roond  thi 
them  qoieily,  as  I  would  an  inter-  group  with  aueh  rapidly  that  I 
aatlng  knot  Hitherto  I  had  been  waa  obliged  to  steady  mvaiX  wA 
tearing  at  it  madlv  and  makina  it  one  hand  againat  the  baok  of  Lady 
worae ;  now  I  had  got  the  end  of  Umui&'a  cbaur. 
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"What's  the  matter?  What's 
the  matter,  Lord  Frank?"  she 
exclaimed 

Osseous  matter,  osseous  mat- 
ter/'   I  •  murmured  mechanically, 
and  it  sounded  so  like  an  echo  of 
her  words   that  I  am   sure  she 
thought  me  going  mad.  Should 
I  throw  myself  at  her  feet  and 
tell  her  all?    If  she  would  only- 
trample  upon  me  and  my  feelings 
together,  it   would   be  a  luxury 
compared  to  the  agony  of  self-con- 
trol I  was  inflicting  upon  myself. 
If  I  could  only  pour  myself  out  in 
a  torrent  of  passionate  expression, 
and  wind  up  with  a  paroxysm  of 
tears,  she  was  welcome  to  treat  me 
as  a  raving  lunatic,  but  I  should  be 
much  less  likely  to  become  one. 
But   how,  knowing  what  I  did, 
could  I  face  Grandon  afterwards? 
Before  that  fatal  conversation  with 
Lady  Broadbrim  I  should  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  my  fate 
from  Lady  Ursula  herself,  and  I 
know  that  she  would  have  treated 
me  so  tenderly  that  rejection  would 
have  been  a  thousand  times  prefer- 
able  to   this.     She  would  have 
known  then  the  intensity  of  my 
affection,  she  would   have  heard 
from    my  own  lips   the  burning 
words  with  which  I  would  have 
pleaded   my  cause,  and,  whatever 
might  have  been  the  result,  would 
have  pitied  and  felt  for  me.  Now 
if  I  say  nothing,  and  Lady  Broads 
brim  tells  her  when  I  am  gone  that 
she  considers  us  engaged,  what  will 
Ursula  think  of  me  ?   Again,  if  Lady 
Broadbrim  thinks  I  am  really  going 
to  do  what  my  conscience  urges, 
and  sacrifice  myself  fur  Qrandon, 
then,  poor  girl,  she  will  be  sacrificed 
to  Ghundango.    Nothing  but  misery 
will    come    out   of  that  double 
eyent :  if  I  do  what  is  right,  it 
will  bring  misery ;  if  I  do  what 
is  wrong,  it  will  bring  misery  too, — 
that  is  one  consolation  —  it  makes 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  easier. 
The  only  difficulty  is,  I  can't  find  it — 
and  standing  here  with  my  hand 
on  her  chair,  my  head  swimming, 
and  Lady  Ursula  looking  anxiously 
▼oi<.  xovu.— na  Dxoxy. 


up  at  me,  I  am  not  likely  to  find 
it. 

"  Lord  Frank,  do  let  me  ring  the 
bell  and  send  for  a  glass  of  water," 
she  said  at  last 

Thanks,  no :  the  fact  is,  that 
letter  I  have  lost  causes  me  the 
greatest  anxiety,  and  when  I  thought 
what  the  consequences  might  be  of 
its  going  astray  I  felt  a  little  faint 
for  a  moment' 

"Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Ursula^ 
kindly,  "  I  will  make  mamma  look 
for  it  at  once,*  and  I  am  sure  if  it 
is  a  matter  in  which  my  sympathy 
could  be  of  any  use,  you  will  ap- 
preciate my  motive  in  offering  it; 
but  I  do  think  in  this  world  people 
might  be  of  so  much  more  use  to 
each  other  than  they  are,  if  they 
would  only  trust  one  another,  and 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  friend- 
ship. Although  you  did  try  to  shock 
me  last  night,"  she  said  with  a  smile, 
"  I  have  heard  so  much  of  you 
from  Lord  Grandon,  and  know  bow 
kind  and  good  you  are,  although  he 
says  you  are  too  enthusiastic  and 
too  fond  of  paradoxes,  but  I  assure 
you  I  consider  you  quite  an  old 
friend.  You  remember,  years  ago, 
when  I  was  a  little  girl,  how  you 
used  to  ^llop  about  with  me  on 
my  pony  m  the  Park  at  Broadbrim  ? 
You  won't  think  me  inquisitive,  I 
am  sure,  in  saying  this,  but  there 
are  moments  sometimes  when  it  is 
a  relief  to  find  a  listened  to  the 
history  of  one's  troubles." 

"But  when,  by  a  curious  fatality, 
that  listener  is  the  cause  of  them 
all,  these  moments  are  not  likely  to 
arrive,"  I  thought,  but  did  not  say. 
Is  it  not  enough  to  love  a  woman 
to  distraction,  and  be  obliged  by 
every  principle  of  honour  to  con- 
ceal it  firom  her,  without  her  press- 
ing upon  you  her  sympathy,  and 
inviting  your  confidence?  and  the 
very  t^Dtdemess  which  had  prompt- 
ed her  speech  rose  up  against  hec 
in  judgment  in  my  mind.  So  seady 
with  her  finendship,  tool  Should! 
I  tell  her  bitterly  that  she  was 
the  only  being  in  the  whole  wotld 
whose  friendship  oould  aggravate 
2l 
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my  misery?  Should  I  congratu- 
late her  upon  the  ingenuity  she 
had  displayed  in  thus  torturing  me  ? 
or  should  I  revenge  myself  by  giy- 
ing  her  the  confidence  she  asked, 
and  requesting  her  to  advise  me 
bow  to  act  under  the  circumstances? 
Then  I  looked  at  the  gentle  earnest 
fiice,  and  my  heart  melted.  My 
troubles !  Do  I  not  know  too  well 
what  hers  are?  Perhaps  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  her  to  hear,  that  if 
worse  comes  to  worst,  she  can  al- 
ways escape  Ohundango  by  falling 
back  upon  me.  If  she  is  driven 
to  begging  me  to  offer  myself  up 
on  her  shrine,  what  a  very  willing 
sacrifice  she  would  find  me  I  As 
she  knows  .that  I  must  have  over- 
heard what  passed  between  her  and 
Ghundango  this  morning^  shall  I 
make  a  counter-proposition  of  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  allude  delicate- 
ly to  that  most  painful  episode? 
If  she  is  generous  enough  to  forget 
her  own  troubles  and  think  of  me, 
why  should  not  I  forget  mine  and 
think  of  her?  The  idea  of  this 
contradiction  in  terms  struck  me 
as  so  exquisitely  ludicrous,  that  I 
laughed  aloud. 

''Hal  hal  hal  Lady  Ursula,  if 
you  only  knew  what  a  comic  aspect 
that  last  kind  speech  of  yours  has 
given  to  the  whole  affair.  Don*t 
think  me  ungrateful  or  rude,  but — 
hal  hal  hal"  Here  I  went  off 
again.  '|When  once  my  sense  of 
humour  is  really  touched,  I  always 
seem  to  see  the  point  of  a  joke  to 
quite  a  painful  degree.  Upon  two 
occasions  I  have  suffered  from  fits 
after  punning,  and  riddles  always 
make  me  hysterical;  but  I  assure 
you,  you  unconsciously  made  a  joke 
just  now  when  you  asked  me  to 
tell  you  exactly  what  I  felt,  which 
I  shall  remember  as  long  as  I  live, 
for  it  will  certainly  be  the  death  of 
me— hat  hal  ha  But  Lady 
Ursula  had  risen  firom  her  chair 
and  run^  the  bell  before  I  had  fin- 
ished my  speech,  and  I  was  still 
laughing  when  the  servant  came 
into  the  room,  followed  by  Lady 
Broadbrim  and  Lady  Bridget 

''Dear  me,"  said  Lady  Broad- 


brim, with  her  most  winning  smile, 
*'  how  very  merry  you  are— at  least 
Lord  Frank  is.  You  seem  a  little 
pale,  dear,**  turning  to  Ursuli^ 
"what  is  the  matter?" 

"Oh,  nothing  mamma.  Lofrd 
Frank  has  been  looking  for  a  Icttet 
in  the  recess.  Tou  don't  happen 
to  have  put  it  up  with  yours,  do 
you?" 

"No,  my  dear,  I  think  not,*'  said 
Lady  Broadbrim,  looking  throagh 
a  bundle.  "Who  was  it  to,  Lord 
Frank,  if  you  will  pardon  my  curi- 
osity ?  I  shall  find  it  more  easily  if 
you  will  give  me  the  address." 

"Nobody  in  particular,"  said  L 
"  So  it  does  not  matter ;  you  can 
keep  it  and  read  it  It  is  a  riddle; 
that  is  what  has  been  amusing  us 
so  much.  Lady  Ursula  has  been 
making  such  absurd  attempts  to 
guess  it  Good-bye,  Lady  Broad- 
brim. Here  is  the  serrant  come  to 
say  that  my  fly  is  at  the  door." 

"  Good  gracious  I  Why,  where 
are  you  going  ? "  said  she,  evidently 
imagining  that  her  daughter  and  I 
had  had  some  tibrilling  episode,  and 
that  I  was  going  away  in  a  hofij  so 
I  determined  to  mystify  her  still 
more. 

"Oh,  only  to  FUtyvUle  to  get 
everything  ready  j  yo\i  know  what 
a  state  the  place  is  in.  Now,'*  and 
I  looked  tenderly  into  the  amased 
face  of  Lady  Ursula,  shall  in- 
deed have  an  object  in  putting  it  in 
order,  and  I  shall  expect  you  and 
Lady  Ursula  to  come  some  day 
soon  and  suggest  the  improvements. 
I  hare  only  (me  request  to  make 
before  leaving,  and  I  do  so,  Lady 
Ursula,  in  the  presence  of  your 
mother  and  sister ;  and  that  is,  that 
until  I  see  you  again,  the  subject  of 
our  conTersation  just  now  may  never 
be  alluded  to  between  yourselves. 
Trust  in  me,  Lady  Broadbrim,"  I 
said,  taking  her  hand  affectionately, 
"and  promise  me  you  will  not  ask 
Lady  Ursula  what  I  have  just  tdd 
her;  if  you  do^**  I  whispered,  "you 
will  spoil  all,"  and  I  looked  haj)py 
and  mysterious.  "Do  youj  pro- 
mise?" 

"I  do,"  said  Lady  Brottdbrim. 
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And  DOW,  Ladv  Ursula,"  I  said,  best  illustration  I  can  tfaiDk  of  to 
crossing  over  to  and  taking  her  describe  the  naental  process  through 
hand,  **once  more  good>bye^  and^*  which  I  passed  in  the  train  on  mj 
— I  went  on  in  so  low  a  tone  thal^  it  way  to  FlltjvUle.  My  mind  seemed 
was  impossible  for  L4Ldy  Broadbrim  at  first  a  white  mist-^  blank  sheet 
to  overhear  it,  but  it  made  her  of  paper.  My  interview  with  Lady 
feel  surd  that  all  was  arranged  be-  Ursula  had  produced  this  effect 
twe^n.us— ^*yoa' have  got  the  most  upon  it  Gradually,  and  quite  un- 
terrible  secret  of  my  life.  I  know  consciously  to  myself,  so  far  as  any 
I  can  trust  yoa  You  have  seen  mental  effort  ,  was  concerned,  my 
me'*— ^nd  X  formed  the  word  with  thoughts  seemed  to  condense  into 
my  lips  rather  than  uttered  it  wfth  a  definite  plan  of  action ;  now  and 
my  breath — "MAD !  Hush  t "  for  then  a  brilliant'  idea  would  appear 
Lady  Ursula  gave  a  quick  exdama-  like  a  fladb,  and  vanish  sometimes 
tion,  and  almost  fainted  with  alarm,  before  I  could  catch  it;  but  in  so  far 
'*!  am  myself  again  now.  Remem-  as  the  complication  in  which  Gran- 
ber  my  happiness  is  in  your  keep-  don,  Ursula,  the  Broadbrim  family, 
ing'' — ^this  out  loud  for  Lady  Broadr  and  myself  were,  concerned,  I  seem- 
brim's  benefit  I  am  going  to  say  ed  to  see  my  way,  or  at  all  events 
good^byetoLady  Dickiefield,  and  you  to  feel  sure  that  my  way  would 
shall  hear  from  me  wh^n  I  can  receive  be  shown  to  me,  if  I  let  my 
you  at  Flityville,"  inspirations  guide  me.    When  once 

I  am  endowed  with  a  somewhat  one  achieves  this  thorough  confi- 
remarkable  faculty,  which  I  have  dence  in  one^s  inspirations,  the  jour- 
not  been  in  the  habit  of  alluding  ney  of  life  becomes  simplified.  You 
to,  partly  because  my  friends  think  never  wonder  what  is  round  the 
me  ridiculous  if  I  do,  and  partly  next  comer,  and  begin  to  prepare 
because  I  never  could  see  any  use  for  unknown  contingencies;  but 
in  it,  but  I  do  nevertheless  possess  you  wait  till  the  corner  is  turned, 
the  power  of  seeing  in  the  dark,  and  the  contingency  arrives^  and 
Not  after  the  manner  of  cats —  passively  allow  your  mind  to  crys- 
tbe  objects  which  actually  exist  tallise  itself  into  a  plan  of  action. 
— but  images  which  sometimes  ap*  At  this  moment,  of  course,  I  have 
pear  as  the  condensations  of.  a  white  no  more  notion  whi^t  is  going  to 
misty-looking  substance,  and  some-  happen  to  me  than  you  hava  Di- 
tiines  takes  a  distinctly  bright  lu-  vest  your  mind,  my  friend,  that  I 
minous  appearance.  As  I  gaze  into  know  anything  more  of  the  plot  of 
absolute  darkness,  I  first  see  a  cloud,  this  story  of  my  life  which  you  are 
which  gradually  seems  to  solidify  reading  than  you  do.  I  positively 
into  «  shape,  either  of  an,  animal  or  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what 
some  definite  object  In  the  case  either  I  or  any  of  the  ladies  and 
of  Uie  more  brilliant  image,  the  gentlemen  to  whom ,  I  have  intro- 
appearance  is. immediate  and  evan^  duced  you  are  likely  to  do,  or  how 
eacent  It  comes  a>nd  goes  like  it  is  all  going  to  end.  I  have  told 
a  flash,  and  the  subject  is  gene-  you  the  mental  process  under  which 
rally  significant  and  beautiful  I  act;  and,  of  course,  this  is  the 
Perhaps  somQ  of  my  readers  may.  mere  record  of  those  inspirations, 
he  .  familiar  with  this  phenomenon,  Very  often  the  most  unlikely  things 
and  may  account  for  it  as  being  the  occur  to  me  all  of  a  sudden;  thus, 
result  of  what  they  call  imagina-  while  my  mind  was,  as  ic  were,  trifling 
tion,  which  is  only  putting  the  with  the  events  which  I  have  recount- 
ditBcnlty  one  step  back ;  or  may  ed,  and  throwing  them  into  a  variety 
adopt,  the  wiser  course  which  I  of  combinations,  it  flashed  upon  me 
have  followed,  and  not  endeavour  in  the  most  irrelevant  manner  that 
to  account  for  it  at  all  Whatever  I  would  send  £4000  anonymously 
be  its  origin,  the  fact  remains,  and  to  the  Bishop  of  London's  Fund. 
I  only  a<hert  to  it  now,  as  it  is  the  la  anothef  second  the  unconscious 
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train  of  thought  which  led  me  to 
this  determination  revealed  itself. 
"Here,"  said  I,  "have  I  heen  at- 
tacking this  poor  Colonial  Bishop 
and  the  estahlishment  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  what  have  I  given 
him  in  return  ?  I  expose  the  abuses 
of  his  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
system,  but  I  provide  him  with  no 
remedy.  I  fling  one  big  stone  at 
the  crystal  palace  in  which  Pro- 
testantism is  shrivelling  away,  and 
another  big  stone  at  the  crystal 
palace  in  wnich  Catholicism  is  rot- 
ting, and  I  offer  them  in  exchange 
the  cucumber-frame  under  which  I 
am  myself  squatting  uncomfortably. 
I  owe  them  an  apology.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  have  not  yet  found  either 
the  man  or  the  body  of  men  who 
do  not  prefer  hard  cash  to  an  apo- 
logy— provided,  of  course,  it  be  pro- 
perly proportioned  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  their  feelings  or  the  delicacy 
of  their  sense  of  honour.  Fairly, 
now,"  I  asked  myself,  "  if  it  was 
put  to  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  would 
they  consider  £5000  sufficient  to 
compensate  the  Church  for  the  ex- 
pressions I  made  use  of  to  one  of 
their  order  f  "More  than  suffi- 
cient," myself  replied.  "Then  we 
will  make  it  four  thousand."  But 
the  whole  merit  of  the  action  lies 
in  the  anonymous,  and  so  nobody 
knows  till  they  read  this  who  it 
was  made  that  munificent  dona- 
tion. That  I  should  have  after- 
wards changed  my  mind,  and  an- 
swered the  advertisement  of  the 
committee,  which  appeared  in  the 
"agony**  column  of  the  *  Times,* 
who  wanted  to  know  how  I  wished 
the  money  applied,  by  a  request 
that  it  should  be  paid  back  to  my 
account  at  the  Bank,  does  not  affect 
the  question;  I  merely  wished  to 
show  the  nature  of  my  impulses, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  I  act 
upon  them. 

Some  days  elapsed  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Plityville  before  I  felt 
moved  to  write  to  Grandon.  The 
fitct  is,  I  was  writing  this  record  of 
my  trials  for  the  world  in  general, 
and  did  not  know  what  to  say  to 
him  in  particular.   I  don*t  think 


that  I  should  have  written  then 
had  I  not  felt  an  irresistible  deare 
to  let  the  public  know  my  views 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can question ;  and  as  I  conld  not 
muster  up  courage  to  go  up  to  take 
my  seat  in  the  House,  I  determined 
to  write  to  the  *  Times.'  Whether 
they  thought  my  letter  unanswer- 
able, or  whether  they  were  afraid  I 
should  damage  myself  by  attacking 
the  Government,  I  do  not  know; 
but  though  I  signed  my  name  in 
fall,  it  was  not  insert^  I  have 
the  less  hesitation,  therefore,  in  pot- 
ting it  in  here : — 

"  The  Editor  ef  the  ^Times: 

"Sir,  —  The  national  conscieoce 
of  England  has  of  late  years  become 
so  deadened  by  prosperity,  that  the 
most  vital  questions  affecting  the 
internal  economy  of  the  country 
fail  to  do  more  than  excite  the 
most  languid  interest,  while  we 
refuse  altogether  to  admit  that  we 
have  any  duties  or  obligations 
whatever  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy,  beyond  taking  advantage  of 
the  misfortunes  of  others  to  enrich 
ourselves.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Divine  rule,  as  touching 
love  to  our  neighbours,  applies  to 
nations  no  less  than  to  individuals, 
and  that  the  popular  policy  of  self- 
ish isolation  and  pecuniary  greed 
will  incur  a  more  disastrous  result 
than  the  one  it  has  already  achieved, 
which  consists  only  in  our  being 
very  generally  disliked  and  despised. 
As  a  nation  we  have  been  as  much 
bound  to  interfere  with  the  view  of 
putting  a  stop  to  the  conflict  in 
America  as  an  individual  bystander 
would  be  bound  to  thrust  him- 
self between  two  men  locked  in  a 
death-struggle  at  the  peril  of  bis  own 
life. 

"  We  have  incurred  a  fearful  re- 
sponsibility in  remaining  so  long 
looking  on,  deliberately  calculating 
the  profits  we  were  deriving  from 
this  protracted  manslaughter,  whQe 
France  has  repeatedly  urged  up- 
on us  a  nobler  occupation.  Not 
only  do  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  whites  lie  at  our  door, 
but  we  bold  in  our  hands  the  des- 
tinj  of  the  blacks.  Ii|  as  we  pro- 
fess, we  are  anxious  to  see  this 
struggle  end  and  the  negro  liber- 
ated, we  have  only,  in  conjunction 
with  France  (and  Europe  generally 
would  join  usX  to  assure  the  South- 
em  States  of  the  immediate  recog- 
nition of  their  independence  on  a 
measure  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  being  passed  through 
the  Confederate  Congress,  and  we 
should  insure  alike  the  freedom  of 
the  negro  and  the  end  of  the  war. 
—I  remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 
*^  Fbakk  Vanecovb.'' 

The  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the 
North  going  to  war  with  all  Europe, 
which  is  the  only  objection  to  this 
plan,  is  simply  ridiculous.  Its 
grandeur  lies  in  its  simplicity,  and 
the  most  fatal  of  all  objections  to 
it  is,  that  it  is  so  obviously  what 
ought  to  be  done.  I  wrote  to  this 
effect  to  Grandon,  suggesting  that 
he  should  make  a  motion  in  the 
House  embodying  it  And  I  went 
on,  **You  are  doubtless  surprised, 
my  dear  fellow,  at  my  suddenly 
making  a  hermit  of  myself  at  this 
most  inopportune  season*  You 
will  know  the  reason  soon  enough, 
and  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
it  now.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
parted  with  the  Broadbrims  most 
satisfactorily,  and  am  glad  I  did 
not  take  your  advice  and  make  the 
postponement  you  suggested;  the 
only  thing  that  puzzles  me  is,  that 
I  should  ever  have  merited  such 
friendship  as  yours.  What  have  I 
done  to  deserve  it? — a  friendship 
that  I  can  depend  upon,  that  will 
defend  me  through  good  report 
and  through  ill  report,  that  can 
understand  motives,  and  judge 
*  appearances '  accurately."  I  only 
alluded  to  the  subject  most  in- 
teresting to  us  both  in  this  vague 
way  on  purpose.  It  is  a  much  more 
difttcult  question  than  the  other 
about  America,  and  requires  real 
diplomacy.  Just  imagine  if  I  in- 
trusted this  most  delicate  and  in- 
tricate complication — ^which,  in  fact 


bears  some  analogy  to  the  Schles- 
wig  -  Holstein  question  —  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  what  a  mess  we 
should  all  get  into  1  It  would  end 
by  Ursula  marrying  Chundango: 
the  Head  of  the  department  would 
give  her  away,  and  the  Under-Secre- 
tary act  as  best-man.  By  the  way, 
I  also  told  Grandon  about  the 
£4000  to  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Fund.  I  had  not  then  written  my 
last  instructions  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  it  A  few  days  later 
I  received  the  following  letter  from 
Qrandon : — 

**  Piccadilly,  Vllh  March, 
"Mt  seab  Fbank,— Your  letter  , 
did  not  give  me  altogether  unal- 
loyed pleasure.  For  the  first  time 
in  your  life  you  allude  to  our  friend- 
ship as  if  it  was  in  peril ;  for  the 
first  time  ,  in  your  life  you  deal  in 
enigma,  and  do  not  frankly  give 
me  your  confidence.  I  cannot  sup- 
pose that  this  reserve  arises  from 
any  feeling  of  distrust  of  me,  but  I 
shall  refrain  from  attempting  to 
penetrate  it,  and  wait  till  we  meet 
for  a  solution  of  the  mystery.  I 
do  not  wonder  at  the  editor  liot 
putting  your  letter  into  the  *  Times.* 
It  was  too  arrogant  in  its  tone,  and 
he  probably  thought  it  would  only 
do  you  harm. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  to  me  no 
longer  doubtful  that  the  neutral 
attitude,  which  we  might  have 
been  warranted  in  maintaining  dur- 
ing the  earlier  stages  of  the  war, 
should  now  be  finally  abandoned. 
If  the  only  ground  upon  which  the 
North  and  South  can  unite  is  to  be 
found  in  a  war  with  England,  it  is 
clear  that  we  had  better  prevent 
them  from  cg^nbining  against  us  by 
deciding  deQnitely  in  fitvour  of  one 
or  other.  It  is  becoming  a  fixed 
impression  in  men's  minds  that  a 
war  with  America  is  inevitable,  un- 
less immediate  and  decisive  action 
is  taken;  and  a  Government  that 
shrinks  from  adopting  the  meas-  ^ 
ures  best  calculated  to  avert  so 
great  a  disaster,  will  certainly  be 
held  responsible  by  the  nation  for 
its  moral  cowardice,  whenever  it 
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overtakes  ud.  If  the  only  ulterna- 
tires  we  have  to  consider  be  either 
the  possibility  of  an  immediate  war 
in  alliance  with  the  Southern  States 
and  France  against  the  North,  or 
the  almost  certainty  of  a  later  war 
with  both  Northern  and  Southern 
States  allied  against  us,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  which  we  ought  to 
choose.  As  it  is,  our  diplomacnr, 
always  feeble,  seems  now  utterly 
paralysed  by  the  very  magnitude  of 
the  danger  it  is  called  upon  to 
grapple  with.  The  whole  country, 
with  the  Cabinet  at  its  head,  is 
Bpell-boundf  like  a  bird  &scinated 
by  the  gaze  of  a  snake. 

"We  present  to  the  world  the 
lamentable  spectacle  of  a  nation  of 
usurers  trembling  over  our  money- 
bags. We  ignore  the  existence  of 
questions  abroad  because  we  are 
afraid  to  fkce  them,  and  cherish  the 
fiktal  delusion  that  our  security  lies 
in  our  insular  position.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  subject  of  inves-* 
tigation  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  national  torpor. 
Has  the  Cabinet  drugged  the  coun- 
try, or  has  the  country  drugged 
the  Cabinet?  Did  the  brilliant 
idea  that  we  have  no  national 
honour  to  signify,  which  has 
been  so  eloquently  dwelt  upon 
in  Parliament,  originate  with  the 
efriiM  de  la  ereme,  or  the  scum? 
Do  the  daily  papers,  which  are  an 
echo  of  each  other  in  almost  all 
foreign  questions,  take  their  inspi- 
rations from  the  Ministers,  or  the 
n\ob,  or  each  other?  Have  we  at 
last  got  to  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  our  much-vaunted  institu- 
tions, and  does  it  consist  in  our  all 
following  each  other  like  a  flock  of 
sheep;  and,  if  so,  why  on  earth 
should  we  persist  in  choosing  dirt 
to  wade  through,,  when  it  would  be 
quite  as  easy  to  keep  clean?  It 
will  be  too  late  when  the  .first  indi- 
cations of  that  flood  are  upon  us  to 
jiimp  up  and  rub  our  eyes  as  ^in 
•  the  days  of  Noah.*  Because  the 
policy  of  the  Government  has  been 
that  so  unsuccessfully  pursued  by 
the  ostrich,  which  puts  its  head 
In  the  sand  and  imagines  itself 


invisible  to  its  pursuers,  is  the 
country  to  indulge  in  the  same 
delusion  ? 

The  only  excuse  which  the  Gov- 
ernment has  to.  offer  for  its  "ma- 
tronly inactivity*'  in  foreign  affairs 
is,  that  it  has  muddled  every  ques- 
tion with  which  it  has  meddled, 
which  fact  becoming  patent  to  the 
world,  the  nation  determines  not 
to  meddle  again ;  but  there  is  an- 
other alternative  which  does  not 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  it,  and 
that  is,  to  find  men  who  can  meddle 
to  some  purpose.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  driven  to  the  unhappy  cob- 
elusion  that  the  Opposition  is  more 
effete  than 'the  Government,  or  tbej 
would  ere  this  have  turned  tiiem 
out;  but  the  public  has  not  done 
its  work.  '  It  has  been  hoodwinked 
by  the  press,  and  fascinated  by  tbe 
prestige  which  attaches  to  vetenn 
statesmen.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  country  must  arouse 
itself  and  accept-  its  duties  and 
obligations  as  regards  other  na- 
.tions,  or  it  will  find  that  by  ignor- 
ing those  obli^tions  it  cannot 
avoid  incurring  the  penalties^  attach- 
ing to  their  neglect 

"'Apropos  of  your  donation  to  the 
Bishop  of  London*s  Fond,  I  bsTe 
made  the  acquaintance  of  an  apos- 
tle of  new  Church,  to  whom  I 
must  introduce  you  when  you  come 
back.  Though  last  firom  America, 
he  is  not  of  transatlantic  birth ;  and 
as  he  was  *  presented  *  to  me  by  Mr. 
Wog  as  *one  of  the  most  remark- 
able sky-pilots  in  our  country,*  yoa 
may  imagine  that  he  resembles  that 
gentleman  in  nothing.  You  com- 
plain that  while  ready  to  pull  down 
you  have  nothing  to  soggest.  and 
justify  your  donation  to  the  *  l^ond  * 
on  this  ground.  Mr.  Theodore  Hart- 
mann  is  full  of  suggestions;  and 
before  deciding  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  mess  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  and  that  it  does  not 
therefore  matter  what  yoU  do  with 
your  money,  wait  until  you  have 
heard  views  which  I  confess  were 
quite  original  to  me. — Yours  affeo- 
tionately, 

"GBAin>OK.** 
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Notwithstanding  temptation 
which  GrandoD  held  out  to  me  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Hartroann,  my  rehic- 
tance  to  go  up  to  London  and  face 
the  complication  which  was  awaiting 
us  all  there  was  so  great,  my  occa- 
sional fits  of  depression  so  profound, 
and  mj  moods  altogether  so  uncer- 
tain, and  indeed  sometimes  so  alarm- 
ing to  myself^  that  I  don't  know  when 
I  should  have  summoned  up  courage 
to  return  to  town,  had  I  not  tlus 


morning  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Lady  Broadbrim : — 

"  Your  immediate  presence  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  here.  Delay  will 
be  fatal.  Mart  Bbdadbkim. 

Grosyxkor  Square,  20ih  March," 

I  am  off,  therefore,  in  an  hour. 
Fortunately  I  haye  just  had  time  to 
finish  and  post '  this  before  leav- 
ing. 


EARL  RUSSELL. 


We  must  begin  our  present  paper 
with  a  frank  avowal  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  say  many  words  about 
the  book  of  which  we  have  tran- 
scribed the  title.  For  his  own  sake 
we  wish  that  Earl  Russell  had  allowed 
it  to  sleep  in  its  primitive  obscurity. 
It  was  a  crude  performance  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  author  was  com- 
paratively a  young  man,  and  less  was 
known  about  the  English  Constitu- 
tion and  Gov«rnm^nt  than  recent  in- 
quirers have  brought  to  light  Only 
the  clique  of  which  be  was  a  member 
pretended  to  treat  it  with  respect 
even  then,  and  they  not  unfrequently 
put  their  tongues  in  their  cheeks  af- 
ter professing  to  find  something  in  it 
to  admire.  But  reproduced  now,  it  is 
a  sorry  spectacle.  Now  we  honestly 
lament  this.  Earl  Kussell,  in  private 
life,  is  an  amiable  and  estimable  no- 
blemaa  He  may  have  failed  as  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  has  cer- 
tainly not  managed  the  foreign  affairs 
of  the  country  as  we  could  wish  them 
to  be  managed.  But  as  a  statesman 
he  has  this  merit— a  rare  one,  we  re- 
gret to  say,  in  these  days — of  beine 
found  always  consistent  with  himselL 
What  he  affirmed  one  day,  that  he 
repeated  the  next.  There  has  been 
with  him  no  trimming  of  sails  to  catch 


the  breezes  from  various  quarters. 
A  stanch  Whig,  he  has  done  a  Whig's 
work  like  a  man.  And  we  can  fuUv 
sympathise  with  the  tone  in  which 
he  refers  to  old  predictions,  now,  as 
he  believes,  fulfilled,  and  the  triumph 
of  principles  of  which  he  has  been 
through  life  the  steady  advocate. 
But  this  only  makes  us  the  more  re- 
gret that  mistaken  fondness  for  a 
bantling  born  when  he  was  himself 
in  a  state  of  pupilage,  or  it  may  be 
the  persuasiveness  of  injudicious 
friends,  should  have  induced  him  to 
make  the  vain  effort  to  resuscitate  a 
bag  of  bones.  Why  should  he  have 
done  so  ?  Were  not  the  pages  of  the 
*  Edinburgh  Review  *  open  to  him,  or 
the  *  North  British,'  or  the  *  West- 
minster ?'  And  would  it  not  have 
gone  farther  to  secure  for  him  a  hear- 
ing, if  he  had  first  thrown  his  Intro- 
duction into  the  shape  of  an  article 
and  then  launched  it,  a  full-blown 
pamphlet,  upon  the  tide  of  time? 
For,  after  all,  it  appears  to  us  that 
in  the  present  instance  the  vol- 
ume has  been  printed  for  the 
sake  of  the  Introduction,  not  the 
Introduction  for  the  sake  of  the 
volume.  In  the  former  his  Lord- 
ship had  really  nothing  new  to 
say  ;  in  the  latter  he  could  only 


*  An  Essay  on  the  History  of  the  English  €k>veninient  and  Coostitttiion.'  By  ^ 
John  Eari  RuaselL   Longman,  Green,  and  Co.,  London. 
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repeat  what  he  said  long  long  ago, 
in  terms  which  later  writers,  even 
of  his  own  school,  have  over  and 
oyer  again  thrown  into  the  shade. 
Why  was  this  done  ? 

We  canned  pretend  to  answer  the 
question.  Neither  shall  we  do  Earl 
Russell  the  injustice  of  criticising 
a  performance  so  <fbsolete  hoth  in 
its  Tiews  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  expressed.  But 
assuming  that  we  have  divined  his 
true  purpose,  and  considering  it  to 
he  hoth  natural  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  praiseworthy,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  entirely  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  argument  which 
he  has  embodied  in  his  Intro- 
duction. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are 
forced  to  express  our  astonishment 
at  the  extraordinary  confusion  of 
ideas  (for  of  anything  less  credit- 
able than  confusion  of  thought  we 
at  once  acquit  the  noble  author) 
which  manifests  itself  in  every 
page  of  that  document  After  a 
sentence  or  two  devoted  to  the 
expression  of  excusable  self-con- 
gratulation. Earl  Russell  proceeds  to 
say,  So  long  as  the '  alarm 
created  by  the  French  Revolution 
lasted,  the  party  which  had  sus- 
tained Lord  North  in  the  Ame- 
rican war  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  the 
French  war  remained  unbroken. 
During  nearly  sixty  years  of  power 
that  party  had  devoted  all  its  ener- 
gies to  the  suppression  of  colonial 
or  domestic  revolt  and  the  prosecu- 
tion of  war  against  a  foreign  ene- 
my." If  these  words  have  any 
signification  at  all,  they  mean  this, 
that  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Pitt  were 
sworn  brothers  in  politics,  that  the 
party  which  sustained  the  one  in 
the  American  war  supported  the 
other  in  the  war  with  France,  and 
that  both  the  leaders  of  that  party 
and  the  unbroken  party  itself  were 
for  sixty  years  so  engrossed  with 
suppressing  revolts  at  home  and 
carrying  on  hostilities  abroad  that 
the^  could  find  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  give  a  passing  thought 
to  questions  of  domestic  policy. 


And  in  order  that  bis  readers  mj 
mn  no  risk  of  mistaking  the  pur- 
pose of  this  declaration,  Earl  Rus- 
sell, with  more  regard  to  consis- 
tency than  grammar,  continues, 
"The  few  measures  of  a  liberal 
character,  Mr.  Burke^s  bill  of  econ- 
omical reform  and  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  were  the  fruit  of 
the  short  intervals  when  office  was 
held  by  the  Whig  party  in  1782 
and  1806." 

It  would  savour  of  hjrpercritidsm 
were  we  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of 
remarking  upon  the  curious  con- 
struction of  this  latter  sentence. 
Neither  very  elegant  nor  very  ac- 
curately put,  its  sense  is,  however, 
obvious  enough.  Lord  Russell 
means  to  tell  us,  that  for  the  few 
measures  of  a  liberal  character 
which  were  adopted  in  that  dreary 
interval  of  sixty  years,  the  country 
was  indebted  to  interpolatory  Whig 
Cabinets— that  they  were  the  fruits 
of  the  short  intervals  when  office 
was  held  by  the  Whig  party  in 
1Y82  and  1806.  Now,  m  point  of 
fact,  it  happens  that,  except  so  far 
as  regards  the  accidental  coinci- 
dence of  events  not  in  themselves 
very  important,  there  is  no  truth 
whatever  in  any  of  these  assertions. 
Mr.  Pitt  never  was  a  member  of 
the  same  political  party  with  Lord 
North.  He  derived  from  his  father 
a  hereditary  antipathy  to  that 
statesman.  Two  of  the  earliest 
speeches  which  he  delivered  in 
Farliament  were  against  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Government  of  which 
Lord  North  was  at  the  head ;  first, 
on  the  81st  May  ITSI,  when  he  re- 
sisted the  appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Public  Accounts ;  and 
next,  on  the  12th  June,  when  he 
denounced  that  very  American  war 
of  which,  by  implication.  Lord  Rus- 
sell charges  him  with  having  been 
the  abettor.  And  more  than  this. 
Without  desiring  in  any  measure  to 
detract  from  the  credit  due  to  Mr. 
Burke  for  bringing  forward  and 
urging  on  his  bills  of  economical 
reform,  we  must  claim  for  Mr.  Pitt 
the  honour  which  Lord  Russell  for- 
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gets  to  usign  to  him,  of  strenuously 
and  consistently  supporting  these 
bills  at  every  stage.    Mr.  Burke's 
success,  therefore,  though  achieved 
under  a  Whig  Administration,  was 
at  least  as  much  owing  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  Mr.  Pitt  as  to  his  own. 
So  likewise  in  reference  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade.    The  act 
of  the  legislature  which  settled  that 
controversy  was  indeed  passed  in 
1806,  but  the  controversy  itself  had 
been  carried  on  through  many  pre- 
vious years,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  the 
stanchest  of  Pitt's  supporters,  ad- 
vocating the  arrangement,  and  Pitt 
himself,  when  the  occasion  offered, 
speaking  with  him.    The  real  truth 
is,  that  in  both  the  cases  alluded  to 
by  Lord  Russell  a  long  course  of 
preliminary  discipline  was  required 
to  bring  public  opinion  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point;  and  that  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade  took  place  in  1806, 
and  the  measure  of  economical  re- 
fona  was  passed  in  1782,  not  be- 
cause the  Whigs  were  in  office,  but 
because  public  men  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise 
and  just  to  adopt  both  measures. 

Again,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the 
party  which  looks  back  to  William 
Pitt  as  its  great  founder,  either 
svielded  power  uninterruptedly  for 
sixty  years,  or  spent  these  years  in 
jutting  down  colonial  and  domestic 
evolts,  and  in  waging  war  with 
breign  enemies.  Before  Pitt's  time 
he  statesmen  whom  Lord  Russell 
esires  to  represent  as  Tories  were 
'ones  only  so  far  as  they  helped 
le  King  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
iThig  domination,  which  had  be- 
>i2ie  intolerable.  They  entertained 
w  opinions  in  common  with  Mr. 
Itt  hiaiself,  and  were  for  the  most 
rt  in  violent  opposition  to  the 
»licy  of  his  father.  Whatever 
ight  have  been  their  errors  of 
igment,  therefore,  it  is  neither 
idid  nor  correct  to  say  that  for 
?ir  misdeeds  Pitt  and  his  party 
re  responsible.  But  this  is  not 
If  Lord  North  began  life  as  a 
rj%   iie   ended  it  a  supporter  of 


the  Whigs.  His  coalition  with  Mr. 
Fox  in  order  to  break  down  Lord 
She1bume*s  Administration,  and  his 
subsequent  acceptance  of  office  as 
Joint  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  Government,  removed 
him  for  ever  from  the  category  of 
Toryism^  and  compel  us  to  assign 
him  a  place  in  that  band  of  ambiti- 
ous men  who  aimed  at  nothing  less 
than  a  monopoly  of  power  in  this 
country.  Indeed  we  must  go  far- 
ther. Parliamentary  reform,  which 
became  in  after  years  the  war-cry 
of  the  Whigs,  was  advocated,  long 
before  they  took  up  the  notion,  by 
Pitt  and  his  personal  friends.  So 
early  as  May  1788,  Mr.  Pitt  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  a  reform  bill,  safe 
and  constitutional  in  its  nature ; 
but  not  one  representative  of  the 
great  Revolution  houses  *'  gave  him 
the  smallest  support  Charles  Fox 
alone,  among  the  members  of  the 
coalition  Government,  spoke  in  fii^ 
vour  of  the  measure,  which  was 
rejected  by  a  majori^  of  not  less 
than  298  to  149  votes.  Now  we 
are  not  blaming  the  Whig  party  for 
this.  Parliaments,  as  then  returned, 
were  generally  favourable  to  them. 
They  had  learned  in  the  long  inter- 
val between  the  death  of  Queen 
Anne  and  the  accession  of  George 
II L,  how  to  manage  both  the  con- 
stituencies and  Uieir  representa- 
tives, and  they  could  have  no  de- 
sire to  innovate  upon  an  order  of 
things  which  so  well  served  their 
purpose.  But  surely  Lord  Russell 
ought  to  have  remembered  all  this 
before  committing  himself  to  a 
statement  so  little  generous  as  that 
to  which  we  have  just  referred. 
The  Whigs  were  in  office  in  1788. 
An  opportunity  was  then  afforded 
them  of  putting  a  stop  to  bribery, 
and  of  diminishing  the  expense  of 
elections.  They  had  it  in  th^ir 
power  likewise  to  disfranchise  from 
time  to  time  boroughs  convicted  of 
corruption,  and  the  proposal  was 
made  to  add  not  fewer  than  100 
to  the  county  membera  It  did  not 
suit  the  purposes  of  the  party  to 
accede  to  these  proposals,  and  Pitt's 
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biU  of  ParlUmeDtaxy  Reform  cume  aH  hia  calculations.  His  tHfiai  oai- 
to  nothing.  rage  on  the  constitution— if  ao  out- 

Again,  Lord  Russell  forgets  that  rage  it  deserves  to  be  called^Ba?^ 
within  ft  month  after  the  defeat  the  constitution  itself^  and  aTerted 
of  this  measure,  Mr.  Pitt  being  still  from  the  country  unspeakable  mh 
a  private  member  of  Parliament,  We  state  all  this  merely  to  show 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  reform  of  that  the  Whigs  were  not  in  the  Utter 
abuses  in  the  public  offices^  which  part  of  the  eighteenUi  century  the 
were  then  most  flagrant    That  bill  disinterested  statesmen  whom  Lord 
too  was  thrown  out,  and  thrown  Russell  represents  them  to  hare 
out  by  a  House  of  Commons  over  been  ;  and  that  if  in  sixty  yean 
which  a  Whig  Minister  exercised  only  two  Liberal  measures  were  ao- 
absolute  control    But  in  truth  the  cepted  and  passed  by  such  Parlia- 
coalition  Government  was  through-  ments  as  then  existed,  no  small 
out  the  whole  of  that  session  too  portion  of  the  blame  must  rest  with 
much  occu{Hed  with  its  India  BiU  the  party  of  which  his  Lordship  is 
to  pay  attention  to  anything  else,  at  the  present  moment  the  repre- 
Let  them  only  succeed  in  carrying  sentative  and  the  ornament 
that,  and  an  instrument  would  be     We  proceed  now  to  show  very 
placed  in  their  hands  the  judicious  shortly  what  was  done,  and  what 
application  of  which  would  secure  was  proposed  to  be  don&  by  the 
to  them  an  unlimited  lease  of  power :  Tory  Administration,  of  which,  late 
and  till  it  should  be  carried  they  in  the  autumn  of  1783,  Mr.  Pitt  u- 
were  averse  to  any  course  of  legi.sla-  sumed  the  leadership.   In  the  lace 
tion  which,  be  it  ever  so  tbeoreti-  of  such  an  opposition  as  had  never 
cally  sound,  would  involve  as  its  till  then  confronted  a  Minister,  Pitt 
consequences  the  loss  of  a  little  held  his  ground,  till  the  yiolence  of 
convenient  patronage,  and  the  im-  his  enemies  in  the  House  won  for 
mediate  dissolution  of  Parliament  him  the  favour  of  the  public  out  of 

This  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  doors.  He  then  dissolved ;  and  io 
to  speak  either  of  the  progress  of  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parlia> 
the  famous  India  Bill  or  of  the  ment  he  put  an  end 'to  smuggling 
manner  of  its  rejection.  If  George  bv  reducing  the  duties  on  tea,  and 
IIL  somewhat  overpassed  the  line  placing  in  this  respect  home  and 
of  strict  constitutional  law  in  ap-  foreign  spirits  on  an  equitable 
pealing  against  it,  as  he  did,  to  the  footing.  By  funding  the  enormoos 
personal  loyalty  of  his  peers,  no  floating  debt  which  his  predecessors 
one  capable  of  taking  an  unbiassed  had  contracted,  he  got  rid  of  one 
review  of  all  the  circumstances  of  half  of  it  .  He  put  an  end  to  job- 
the  case  will  seriously  blame  him  bing  in  the  arrangement  of  pubBe 
for  so  domg.  He  was  in  the  hands  loans,  and  took  away  from  the 
of  men  who  had  already  shown  how  members  of  both  Houses  the  un> 
little  feelings  of  delicacy  would  oper-  limited  right  of  franking  which 
ate  to  restrain  them  from  exercis-  they  had  heretofore  enjoyed.  He  j 
ing  the  authority  which  they  already  restored  to.  the  heirs  of  \ht  unfor* 
possessed.  Let  them  once  get  pos-  tunate  gentlemen  who  had  gone 
session  of  the  vast  patronage  which  out  with  Oharles  Edward  in  1745| 
India  then  offered,  and  the  Grown  their  forfeited  estates ;  and  he 
would  become,  even  more  than  it  passed  that  India  Bill  under  which, 
had  been  under  the  first  QeorgeSi  up  to  a  yery  recent  period,  the  af- 
the  mere  tool  of  a  few  great  houses,  fairs  of  our  great  Eastern  Empire 
Now  the  King  could  not  submit  to  were  successfully  conducted.  Theses 
this,  and  the  conduct  of  the  House  though  not  showy,  were  Important 
of  Commons,  after  the  Lords  had  measures,  affecting  the  social  condi* 
thrown  out  the  bill,  sufficiently  tion  of  the  people  of  England  very 
proves  that  the  King  was  right  in  considerably,  and  thej  were  fA- 
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lowed  next  sessiori  by  otbM  at  Court  in  the  Casfle.  Commerce 
least  as  wise,  and  far  more  compro-  was   discountenanced,  and  manu- 
hensiye.    The  scheme  of  parlia-  factures  put  down,  in  order  that 
mentary  reform  which  he  had  moot-  English    merchants  and  English 
ed  as  a  private  member,  he  again  weavers    might    flourish.  Penal 
brought  forward  as  a  Minister  of  laws    put    in    force  occasionally 
the  Grown,  rendering  it,  however,  against  the  Roman  Catholics  kept 
more  effective,  inasmuch  as  he  pro-  them  quiet     This  went  on  till 
posed  the  inmnediate  disfranchise-  the  exigeneies  of  the  war  of  Ame- 
ment  of  86  small  boroughs,  and  the  rican    Independence    drained  the 
transibr  of  the  seats  thus  rendered  country  of  ^oops,  and  then  the 
disposable  to  populous  places.   Nor  Irish  were  permitted,  on  the  pre- 
did  this  plan  stop  there.  By  a  clause  tence  of  guarding  aeainst  Ftench 
m  bis  bill,  provision  Was  made  for  invasion,  to  enrol   that  anny  of 
extending,  from  time  to  time,  to  volunteers  which  gave  a  new  aspect 
other  boroughs  as  they  fell  into  de-  to  the  whole  state  of  affairs.  When 
cay,  a  process  of  voluntary  eztinc-  Pitt  took  office,  Ireland  was  com- 
tion,  in  order  that  their  electoral  pletely  in  the  hands  of  those  volun- 
privileges  might  be  made  over  to  teers.    They  overawed  the  magis- 
thriving  towns,  and  the  ba^is  of  tracy,   paralysed    the  legislature, 
repref^entation  keep  pace  with  the  and  dictated  to  the  executive  what 
growth    of    population    and   the  terms  they  chose.   Indeed,  matters 
spread  of  industry  in  the  country,  had  come  to  such  a  pass  that  the  only 
How  canie  he  to  fail  in  this  wise  alternative  submitted  to  the  Gov- 
endeavour?    Because  the  bulk  of  emment  was  whether  order  should 
the  Whigs  joined  a  section  of  his  be  restored  by  the  process  of  civil 
own   supporters  in  opposing  the  war,  or  the  grievances  of  which 
bill,  which,  much  to  his  cmigrin,  the  volunteers  and   their  leaders 
was  thrown  out  by  a  minority  of  complained  should  be  taken  away. 
248  to  174.  Pitt  wisely    adopted    the  latter 
Look  now  to  the  relations   in  course.    The  absurd  laws  which 
which  England  and  Ireland  then  had  heretofore  hampered  the  trade 
stood  towards  each  other,  and  bear  of  both  countries,  were,  as  Ilur  as 
in  mind  that,  whether  for  good  or  public  opinion  at  that  time  would 
evil,  they  had  been  established  and  allow,  modified  or  repealed.  Ire- 
were    consistently   maintained   by  land  was  not  indeed  allowed  to 
the  Whig  Ministers  of  William  and  trade  with  foreign  cduntries^  ex- 
Anne  '  and  the  first  sovereigns  of  cept  under  English  colours ;  and 
the   House  of  Hanover.     Blessed  her  staple  manufactures,  which  had 
with   a  genial  climate,  a  fruitful  heretofore    been    prohibited  alto- 
soil,  and  mineral  wealth  in  abund-  gether,  were  rendered  admissible 
ance;,    Ireland  lay  steeped  in  the  into  English  ports  on  the  payment 
depths   of  poverty.    Though   she  of  a  fiz^  but  not  extravagant  duty, 
possessed  a  Parliament  of  her  own,  On  the  other  hand,  English  manu- 
ihe  was  at  once  the  creature  and  factured  goods,  which  used  to  be 
:he  victim  of  England.    No  meas-  thrown  duty-free  into  Irish  markets, 
ire,  whether  great  or  small,  could  were  made  subject  to  duties  before 
>e  introduced  into  her  legislature  passing  through  the  Irish  custom- 
ixcept   on  the  recommendation  of  houses ;  while  the  duties  hereto- 
he    English  Viceroy,  who  always  fore  levied  on  gOods  imported  from 
ook  care  so  to  manage  the  masters  abroad,  and  subsequently  passed 
f  the  constituencies,  that  the  Irish  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  from 
fouse    of  Commons  voted  what-  Ireland  to  England,  were  entirely 
ver  the  Irish  Secretary  proposed,  abolished.    We  who  live  under  a 
nd    relected  every  measure  which  better  condition  of  affiilrs  may  be 
as     disagreeable    to    the    mock  provoked  to  smile  when  told  that 
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these  were  considered  at  the  mo- 
ment great  concessions  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  trade;  yet  great  con- 
cessions they  unquestionably  were, 
— so  great  indeed,  that  Fox,  with  all 
the  interest  of  Lancashire  at  his 
back,  resisted  them.  Nor  were  they 
carried  till  so  much  had  been  done 
to  impair  their  usefulness  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  that 
when  offered  to  the  Irish  legisla- 
ture' the  Irish  House  of  Commons 
rejected  them. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  our 
readers  for  haying  detained  them 
so  long  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  subject  which  in  strict  pro- 
priety we  had  set  ourselyes  to  dis- 
cuss ;  but  the  delay  was  unayoidable^ 
No  man  can  pretend  to  arriye  at  a 
fair  judgment  upon  the  yalue  of 
conclusions  to  which  public  writers 
and  speakers  desire  to  lead  him, 
unles  he  understand  the  nature 
of  the  premises  from  which  his 
instructors  set  out  And  if,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  these  can  be 
shown  to  be  at  once  based  on 
misapprehension  and  inaccurate  in 
all  their  details,  the  temptation  is 
small  to  receive  as  trustworthy  what- 
eyer  assertions  or  eyen  insinuations 
depend  upon  them. 

The  one  great  mistake  which  per- 
yades  Lord  KusselPs  argument,  is 
the  manifest  determination  to  attri- 
bute to  party  that  change  in  the 
policy  of  this  country,  and  in  some 
degree  in  the  constitution  itself 
which  time  and  circumstances,  the 
greatest  of  all  innovators,  have  in 
point  of  fact  brought  about  If 
the  Whigs  could  have  retained  that 
command  over  the  constituencies 
which  they  exercised  between  1688 
and  1766,  we  should  have  heard 
nothing  whateyer  from  them  about 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  Parlia- 
ment If  they  had  heen  able  to 
retain  the  power  of  muzzling 
Romanists  and  keeping  up  mono- 
polies, religious  liberty  and  free 
trade  never  would  have  become 
watchwords  in  their  camp.  But 
when  rich  planters  from  the  West 
and  nabobs  from  the  East  began  to 


cross  their  path,  canvassing  the 
larger  boroughs  which  they  bud 
heretofore  considered  as  their  own ; 
when  they  went  into  the  market 
and  bought  up  smaller  boroughs, 
and  had  the  audacity  to  invade  the 
counties  where  Whigs  used  to  reiga 
supreme,  —  their  natural  instiocts 
told  this  party  that  their  position 
was  no  longer  safe.    They  tried  at 
first  to  maintain  their  ground  by 
fighting  the  enemy  with  his  own 
weapons,  and  dose  boroughs  be- 
came multiplied  in  their  hands.  It 
was  a  fatal  example  which  rich  and 
unscrupulous  men  were  not  slow  to 
follow.     What  money  had  done, 
money  could  do  again,  till  in  the 
end  the  proprietors  of  boroughs  on 
both  sides  became  too  strong  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  their 
nominal  leaders.    It  happened  that 
in  this  race  the  Whigs  found  them- 
selves ddeated ;  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  light  broke  in  upoa 
them,  and  they  pronounced  a  mea- 
sure of  sweeping  Parliamentary  Re- 
form to  be  necessary. 

Passing  on  from  the  delinquencies 
of  the  Tories  during  the  pro«tress 
of  the  great  French  war,  Lord 
Russell  proceeds  to  set  before  ns 
his  own  view  of  the  policy  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  ten  first 
years  consequent  upon  the  cessi- 
tion  of  that  war.  "  The  sUte  of 
England  in  1823  was  not  auspicions. 
In  1817  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  and  spies  were  sent 
from  the  Home  Office  into  the 
manufacturing  counties,  who,  acting 
according  to  their  nature,  and  not 
according  to  their  instructions, 
stimulated  the  crimes  which  were 
afterwards  punished  on  the  scaffold. 
In  1819,  bills  were  introduced  hj 
Lord  Castlereagh,  described  by  him 
as  measures  of  severe  coercion."  It 
is  very  easy  to  say  all  this,  and  bj 
implication,  at  least,  to  throw  the 
blame  of  the  consequences  arising 
out  of  it  upon  the  Gh>yemment; 
but  whosoever  will  take  the  trouble 
to  look  back  into  what  must  now, 
we  presume,  be  called  history,  will 
find  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern* 
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ment  was  not  so  blameworthy  as 
this  description  represents.    It  was 
no  easy  matter  in  those  days  to 
maintain  pubh'c  order.     The  meas- 
ures actually  adopted  to  secure  that 
end  were  undoubtedly  harsh,  and 
the   employment    of    spies  who 
abused  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
is  much  to  be  regretted  ;  but  with 
this  exception,  we   cannot  allow 
^that  anything  was  done  of  which 
f  the  Ministers   had   cause   to  be 
J  ashamed.     Let   us  never  forget, 
!  when  reverting  to  those  times,  that 
f  the  English  people  were  in  point 
'  of  intelligence  and  general  educa- 
tion very  different  from  what  they 
are  now.   The  working  classes  had 
not  yet  learned  the  value  of  peace- 
ful agitation ;   the   employers  of 
;   labour  nerer  entertained  the  idea 
I  of   negotiating  with    their  men. 
When  pressure  came,  and  wages 
fell,  and  multitudes  found  them- 
selves thrown  out  of  employment, 
there  was  -nowhere  wit  enough  to 
discern  that  such  were  but  the  ne- 
cessary results  of  a  sudden  return 
from  a  state  Of  war  to  a  state  of 
pca<^a    War  had  given  to  England 
a  monopoly  of  the  world's  com- 
merce —  peace   brought  into  the 
market  against  her  as  many  rivals 
as  there  were  manufacturing  and 
trading  nations  in  the  world.  No- 
body explained  this  to  the  people, 
who,  indeed,  were  scarcely  capable 
of    understanding   it ;   but  dema- 
g^ogues  everywhere  appeared,  who — 
not,  we  regret  to  say,  without  en- 
couragement   in    quarters  which 
ought  to  have  known  better— accus- 
ed the  Legislature  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  combining  with  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  to  oppress  the 
people  and  force  them  into  rebel- 
ion.      How  can  you  reason  with 
>ersons  who,  like  the  Cato  Street 
;ang^,  plotted  to  kill  the  King  and 
lis  Ministers,  and  to  seize  the  Bank 
nd  the  Tower  ?  and  what  measures 
xcept  those  of  repression,  can  you 
pply    to    multitudes   who  meet 
ight  after  night  in  outof-the-way 
laces  to  drill  and  raise  contribu- 
ons    wherewith  to  supply  them<» 


selves  with  arms  and  ammunitioiit 
No  set  of  rulers,  call  them  by  what 
party-names  you  will,  can  take  any 
pleasure,  in  this  country  at  least, 
in  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act,  and  passing  harsh  restrictive 
laws  through  Parliament  But 
surely  it  is  better  to  do  this  than 
to  wait  till  an  insurrection  breaks 
out,  which  can  never  be  put  down 
except  at  the  cost  of  enormous  suf- 
fering to  the  innocent  as  well  as  to 
the  guilty.  Looking  at  them  in 
the  abstract,  and  forgetting  the 
causes  which  led  to  them,  no  man 
in  his  senses  would  think  of  de- 
fending either  the  six  Acts  of  1819, 
or  their  consequences.  But  he  must 
be  very  much  prejudiced  indeed 
who  is  unwilling  to  allow  that  des- 
perate diseases  call  for  desperate 
remedies,  an4  that  the  stern  meas- 
ures adopted  by  the  Government 
of  that  day  were  essentially  wise 
measures,  because  they  saved  both 
England  and  Scotland  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  civil  war. 

If  the  manner  of  Lord  RusselPs 
allusions  to  the  troubled  times  of 
1817-19  be  uncandid,  his  references 
to  the  general  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment between  1819  and  1829  are 
more  than  uncandid  Nobody  pre- 
tends to  say  that  in  the  early  years 
of  that  decade  the  criminal  law  of 
England  did  not  retain  too  much 
of  its  ancient  ferocity.  Neither  can 
the  facts  be  disputed  that  Dissent- 
ers got  into  Parliament  and  into 
office  only  indirectly,  and  Roman 
Catholics  not  at  all  Newspapers,  at 
the  same  time,  carried  a  fourpenny 
stamp  (has  Lord  Russell  forgotten 
that  he  and  his  friends  vot^  in 
1828,  for  its  continuance  ?),  and  the 
Holy  Alliance  kept  down  or  put 
down  revolutions  on  the  Continent 
Nay  moi'e,  every  industry  in  Eng- 
land flourished  under  the  protection 
which  the  Legislature  afforded  to  it 
— and  the  shipping  interest  throve, 
the  Navigation  Laws  being  .still  in 
force.  But  what  then?  Of  the 
Holy  Alliance  England  never  was 
a  member,  and  in  regard  to  the 
other  poixits  we  shall  be  glad  to 
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have  two  qaefitions  answered.  First,  the  two  great  pulls  which  En^d 
Has  England  gained  by  the  sweep-  had  both  upon  Europe  ^nd  Ameria 
ing  chan^  for  which  the  Whigs  The  Corn-laws  in  the  hands  of  in 
claim  credit  f  And  next,  Is  it  quite  English  Goyernment  would  have 
certain  that  changes  such  as  might  been  a  powerful  lever  wherewith 
have  satisfied  all  reasonable  people,  to  raise  the  dead  weight  of  Russian 
would  not  haye  taken  plaoe  had  Tory  and  Austrian  restrictiveness.  Both 
influence  suffered  no  interruption  ?  Empires  would  have  been  too  glad 
For,  after  all,  what  did  the  Tories  do  ?  to  exchange  for  our  muslins  aod 
Between  1818  and  1828  they  modi-  hardwares  tlie  wheat  which  wts 
fied  the  severity  of  the  criminal  rotting  upon  their  fields ;  and  eTen 
law — gradually,  to  be  sure,  as  judges  with  France  and  America  our  re- 
and  Juries  and  thoughtful  men  of  lations  would  have  been  more  satis- 
all  conditions  were  prepared  to  ac-  factory,  had  we  been  in  a  condition 
cept  each  modification,  but  steadily,  to  treat  with  them  about  the  cany- 
They  relaxed  the  commercial  •  code  ing  trade  of  the  world*  Our  pre- 
to  an  extent  which  far  outran  the  sent  rulers  have  adopted  a  differ- 
wishes  of  the  manufacturing  popula-  ent  course  of  proceeding,  and  the 
tions ;  they  opened  the  trade  to  consequence  is,  that  having  nothing 
Ohina ;  they  placed  the  currency  to  ofier  except  raw  mat^al,  such 
on  a  sound  footing ;  they  permitted  as  coals,  they  sacrifice  one  iodustij 
the  export  of  machjpery ;  .they  re-  in  the  hope  of  extending  another, 
pealed  the  laws  against  oombina-  and  so  negotiate  a  treaty  of  which 
tions  among  workmen ;  they  sub-  all  the  benefits  are  secured  to  the 
stituted  for  Oliver  Gromwdl*s  un-  fbrei^er.  So  much  for  iret  tnde 
bending  Navigation  Laws  a  system,  and  its  consequences.  And  in  r^ 
of  wise  reciprocity ;  thev  raised,  in  gard  to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  tod 
short,  the  sluices,  and  set   that  Corporation  Acts^  and  the  opening 


which,  with  or  without  the  Whig  Roman  Catholics,  as  both  eTcnts 

Beform  Act  of  1882,  would  have  came  to  pass  during  the  reagnofa 

probably  landed  us  at  a  point  not  Tory  Qovernment,  it  is  rather  too 

very  different  from  that  at  which  much  in  a  Whiff  to  cUum  them  as 

we  are  now  arrived    No  doubt,  the  exclusive  work  of  his  own  party,  i 

the  process  of  change  would  have  At  the  same  time  let  us  honesUr  : 

been  different   The  Tories,  for  ex-  confess  that  we  should  be  glad  if 

ample,  would  have  scarcely  been  un^  we  could  make  a  present  of  these 

wise  enough  to  adopt  ostentatious-  great  measures  to  our  rivals.  Ther 

ly  a  system  fi'om  which  the  force  have  restored  the  Romanists  to  thit 

of  after  drcumstahoes  might  compel  position  in  the  oountry  from  which 

them  to  withdraw.      Commercial  the  Whigs  in  1688  removed  them 

treaties,  to  which  the  Whigs  of  1868  ^nd   given   to   ProtesUnt  DL«- 

and  1865  are  resorting,  were  always  senters  a  political  weight  which  ther 

in  favour  with  their  predecessors,  are  prone,  we  suspect,  to  over-est- 

Keeping  in   their  own  hands  as  mate.    Whether  the  monarchy  and 

much  as  thev  conceived  to  be  ne-  the  constitution  in  Church  and  Sute 

cessary  of  the  old  protective  sys-  have  been  strengthened  by  them  is 

tem  which  had  raised  the  country  quite  a  different  question, 

to  power  and  prosperity,  they  would  It  is  not  very  generous  to  chan^ 

have  been  ready  to  enter  upon  ar-  with  bigotry  to  old  usages  Min& 

rangements  of  give  and  take  with  ters  who  accomplished  this  and  a 

all  the  world,  instead  of  throwing  good  deal  more.   It  is  still  less  >d 

away,  in  the  first  instance^  the  trump  to  assume  that  the  spirit  of  X<^* 

cards  from  their  own  hands,  and  ism  was  embodied  in  that  sectioa 

then  trving  to  persuade  other  people  of  Lord  LiverpooFs  Cabinet  whidi 

to  do  ue  samew   Take^.  for  example,  resisted  all  cbanfOu   Mr.  Canning 


of  political  power  and   place  to 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Husldsson,  political  party  which  for  sixty  years 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  could  have  done  had  swayed  with  yery  brief  interrals 
nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the  destinies  of  the  State;  which 
Lord  jlldon,  the  Duke  of  Welling-  had  led  the  nation  to  the  :Amer- 
ton,  and  Lord  Gastlereagh.  This  is  ican  and  the  French  wars ;  which 
especially  true  in  reference  to  the  had  resisted  all  reform  and  protected 
dealiogs  of  England  with  Austria,  all  abuses;  which  had  maintained 
Rusfiia,  and  Fnnce,  in  1821  and  all  that  was  bigoted,  and  persecuted 
1828.  A  united  Tory  Cabinet  de-  all  that  was  liberal, — broke  down 

f recated  the  Austrian  inyasion  of  under  this  great  failure.  The  light 
taly  at  the  former  of  these  periods  now  burst  in.  After  the  general 
as  much  as  it  deplored  the  causes  election  the  Ministry  was  ddfeated, 
which  led  to  it  But  a  united  Tory  and  Lord  Grey,  the  new  Prime- 
Cabinet  was  not  so  Quixotic  as  to  Minister,  proclaimed  the  adyent  of 
invplye  the  country  in  war  with  peace,  retrenchment,  and  refimn.'' 
powers  which  it  would  haye  been-  To  be  sure  he  did;  and  there 
very  difficult  to  reach,  let  the  cause  followed  in  due  course  the  block- 
of  quarrel  be  what  it  might  And  ade  of  the  coasts  of  Holland  and 
ftt  the  latter  period,  all  that  could  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  by  a  Brit- 
be  done,  short  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  ish  fleet ;  the  despatch  of  a  British 
was  done  to  keep  the  French  from  legion  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  re- 
invading  Spain.  Is  Lord  Russell,  yolutionary  jgoyemment  in  Spain; 
after  his  experience  of  the  Crimean  war  with  China — war  in  India-^war 
war,  seriously  of  opinion  that  Eng-  to  put  down  a  rebellion*  in  Canada, 
land  ought  to  have  drawn  the  sword  and  war  with  Russia^  Retrench- 
either  in  1821  or  1828?  Orreyert-  ment  was  in  like  manner  effected 
ing  to  the  issues  of  his  own  remon-  by  the  gradual  enkirgemeat  of  all 
atrances  against  the  disemembermeot  our  establishmentR,  and  the  increase 
of  Denoiark,  does  he  conceive  that  of  our  public  expenditure  from 
forty  years  ago  the  national  honour  £85,000,000,  the  point  which  it  had 
would  haye  been  advanced  by  idle  reached  in  1829,  to  £67,000,000,  its 
threats  on  which  there  ^as  no  seri-  present  moderate  figure.  And  as 
ou8  intention  of  acting  ?  to  reform — of  that  more  anon.  For 

It  is  thus  that,  in  a  strain  which  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  reader 
we  must  be  permitted  to  describe  of  this .  diasertation,  that  thus  far 
as  disingenuous  in  the  extreme,  he  has  been  dealing  with  prelimi- 
Lord  Russell  endeavours  to  repre-  nary  matter,  only — the  prefitce,  so 
sent  England  as  misgoverned  and  to  speak,  to  Eiurl  Russell's  elabo- 
abused  by  a  succession  of  Tory  rate  account  of  the  part  which  he 
Ministers  for  wellnigh  sixty  years,  himself  played  in  concoctmg  the 


ciples  of  their  party  he  takes  in-  benefits  which  the  country  has  de- 
deed  under  his  protection ;  but  med  from  the  success  of  his  great 
eyen  their  acts — the  "relaxation  .  of  measure. 

the  CromweUian  code,  for  example,  Earl  Grey,  it  appears,  had  scarcely 

and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  impos-  formed  his  Administration,  when 

ing  disabilities  on  Roman  Catholics  the  author  of  the  work  now  upon 

— he  attributes  to  no  motive  more  our  table,  then  Lord  John  Rus- 

eleVated  than  fear,  and  the  effect  sell,  and  Paymaster-General  of  the 

of  pressure  from  without    Peel's  Forces^  receired  a  friendly  visit 

Ibolish  words  on  the  second  read-  froni  Lord  Durham.   The  o^eot  of 

ing^  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  he  that  yisit  wto  to  inform.  Lord  John 

quotes  with  approval;    but  eyen  that  Earl  Grey  had  determined  to 

Peel   himself  he   cannot   dismiss  attempt  reform  in  Parliament^  and 

except  in  terms  which  are  any*  was  desirous   of    consulting  the 

thing   but  complimentary.      The  author  of  'Don  CarloSi  a  Tragedy,' 
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in  regard  to  the  plan  on  which  it 
should  be  arranged.  This  was  a 
yerj  natural  course  of  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Earl  Grey.  Lord 
John  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  not  the  least  influential 
of  the  Reyolution  houses.  He  was 
believed  to  inherit  both  the  princi- 
ples and  the  talents  of  his  fore- 
fathers. He  had  written  the  book, 
now  reproduced,  about  the  English 
Constitution  and  Goyemment,  and 
over  and  over  again,  in  Parliament 
and  out  of  it,  hwi  spoken  upon  the 
subject  which  then  occupied  Earl 
Grey's  attention.  To  be  sure,  Lord 
Durham  himself,  while  yet  Mr. 
Lambton  and  member  for  the 
county  of  Durham,  had  done  the 
same  thing.  It  seemed,  indeed,  as 
if  he  were  anxious  to  take  the  wind 
out  of  Lord  John's  sails;  and  as 
his  speech  of  1821  embodied  pretty 
nearly  al!  that  Mr.  Grey  had  pro- 
posed in  1797,  it  might  hare  been 
expected,  looking  to  the  fiunily  con- 
nection between  the  two  peers,  that 
the  father-in-law  and  sonin-law 
would  haye  been  content  to  take 
sweet  counsel  together.  But  Earl 
Qrey  knew  better  than  either  to 
trust  exclusiyely  to  his  son  in-law, 
or  to  wound  the  self-loye  of  one  of 
the  natural  leaders  of  the  Whig 
party.  Lord  Durham  was  there- 
fore employed  to  communicate  with 
Lord  John,  and  Lord  John  accepted 
the  inyitation  conyeyed  to  him. 
There  seems  to  have  heen  no  hesi- 
tation on  his  party  no  distrust  of 
his  own  powers,  no  apprehension  of 
possible  failure  in  an  attempt  the 
boldest  to  which,  within  historical 
memory,  the  citizen  of  a  free  state 
oyer  set  himselfl  He  asked  for 
time,  indeed,  *'to  reconsider  the 
genoral  principles  upon  which  a 
sound  measure  of  reform  should 
rest,"  for  the  subject  was  great, 
important,  and  difficult"  But 
Lord  John's  ideas  were  by  no 
means,  it  appears,  in  confusion; 
he  had  often  in  former  days  re- 
curred" on  this  head  to  the  reflec- 
tions of, Mr.  Burke;  and  that  elo- 
quent passage  wherein  the  great 


British  orator  denounces  the  ar- 
bitrary proceedings  of  the  French 
Assembly,  now  came  back  to  his 
recollection.  He  determined  to 
make  it  his  pole-star  on  the  voyage 
on  which  he  was  about  to  enter, 
and  we  have  too  much  respect  for 
Lord  John's  conscientiousness  to 
doubt  that  he  is  honestly  persuaded 
that  the  spirit  of  Burke  rested  upon 
him  from  that  hour. 

Lord  John  received  his  commis- 
sion somewhere  about  the  end  of 
November,  and  in  December — the 
exact  date  is  not  given  —  he  was 
ready  with  his  plan.  It  was  com- 
prised in  ten  articles,  trenchant, 
but  so  short  that  a  single  sheet  of 
writing-paper  sufficed  to  contain 
them  all.  Had  it  been  adopted  in 
its  simplicity,  there  would  haie 
been  an  addition  of  seven  semts  to 
the  representation  of  England,  with 
a  franchise,  in  large  towns  newly 
erected  into  boroughs,  dependent 
on  the  possession  of  a  £15  qualifi- 
cation. Other  points  likewise  are 
noticeable,  as  evincing  on  Lord 
John's  pwrt  some  slight  leaning  to- 
wards fancy  franchises — clause  6, 
for  example,  which  stood  tbus: — 
"The  right  of  voting  in  the  new 
towns  to  be  in  householders  rated 
at  or  in  persons  qualified  to 
serve  on  juries."  But  his  col- 
leagues in  committee— for  a  com- 
mittee was  named  to  work  with 
him,  consisting  of  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Duncannon,  and  Sir  James 
Graham — drew  their  pens  throiiqgb 
the  latter  of  these  suggestions ;  and 
it  was  finally  settled  that  one  uni- 
form firanchise  should  prevail  in 
boroughs,  whether  great  or  small, 
and  that  the  occupation  of  a  house 
rated  at  £10  a-year  should  consti- 
tute such  francbise.  The  plan  so 
amended  was  laid  before  Earl  Gtej^ 
Earl  Grey  submitted  it  to  the  Cab- 
inet, the  Cabinet  approved,  the 
Ring's  sanction  was  obtained,  and 
the  ro4issembling  of  Parliament 
was  alone  waited  for  in  order  to 
submit  the  scheme  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Legislatuxe  and  the 
country. 
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All  this  is  told  with  perfect  Bim- 

Slicitj  And  candour.  It  is  Lord 
ohn  who  concocts  the  sohemeL  who 
expunges  vote  hj  ballot^  which  the 
other  members  of  the  committee 
had  surreptitiously  introduced  into 
it ;  who  advises  Lord  Orey  upon 
it  at  ererj  stage;  and,  above  all, 
who  counsels  that  judicious  se- 
crecy without  which,  as  he  himself 
naively  remarks,  "an  adverse  vote 
might  have  sUfled  the  in&nt  in  its 
cradle."  If  Lord  Russell  had  been 
equidly  frank  in  describing  the  pro- 
cess by  which  the  opportunity^  of 
concocting  a  Reform  Bill  came  into 
his  hands  at.  all,  and  in  following 
its  fortunes  till  it  finally  became 
law,  his  narrative  would  have  been 
more  interesting,  and  at  least  as 
instructive  as  it  now  is.  What  he 
has  omitted  we  shall  endeavour  to 
supply. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  for  a  &ct 
it  is,  that  for  some  time  previously 
to  the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool  both 
the  country  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  become  indifferent  to  the 

3uestion  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
'he  minority  which  voted  with 
Lord  John  Russell  fell  off  from 
year  to  year,  and  out  of  doors  the 
people  appeared  ta  have  dismissed 
the  subject  from  their  minds  alto- 
gether. Thoughtful  men  still  in- 
deed kept  it  before  them,  and  in 
the  Tory  ranks  there  were  some 
who,  looking  back  upon  what  Mr. 
Pitt  had  proposed  in  1784,  would 
have  been  well  pleased  if  his  views 
had  been  taken  up  and  acted  upon 
hy  their  nominal  leaders.  Nottung^ 
however,  was  done,  nor  was  any 
measure  seriovsly  considered  t^ 
Liord  Liverpool's  health  gave  way, 
and  with  it  broke  asunder  the  fee- 
ble band  which  had  thus  fiur  kept 
together  spirits  in  many  points  so 
essentially  different  as  Lord  Eldon 
and  Mr.  Canning,  Lord  Westmor^ 
lAnd  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  Lord 
Sathurst  and  Mr.  Robinson,  Lord 
Melville  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant 

In.  the  Cabinet^  as  it  ej^isted  be* 
fore  this  event,  Mr.  Canning  had 
lor  some  time  been  the  head  of  a 
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party.  It  was  made  xnp  of  himself; 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Robinson,  Lord 
Dudley,  and  Mr.  Qrant  Its  fol- 
lowing among  the  Ministers  not  in 
the  Cabinet  was  likewise  consider- 
able, Lord  Palmerston,  then  Secre- 
tary at  War,  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber. These  all  professed  to  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  to  law 
reform  in  all  its  branches,  and  to 
an  expansion  of  the  commercial 
system  of  die  country.  But  every 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
heretofore  proposed  they  had  re- 
sisted. Indeecf,  their  brilliant  chief 
went  out  of  his  way,  in  language 
unnecessarily  strong  to  declare  that 
no  reform  in  Parhament  could  be 
sanctioned  without  danger  to  the 
constitution. 

Another  party  there  was  in  the 
Liverpool  Administration,  consist- 
ing of  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Lcord  Westmoreland,  and  Lord 
Melville,  with  whom  on  important 
points-Hsuch  as  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  Parliamentary  Reform — 
Mr.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton usually  voted.  It  had  no  head, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
and  was  certainly  not  at  perfect 
unity  within  itself  Peel's  measures 
of  law  reform,  for  example,  were 
never  cordially  approved  by  the 
Chancellor,  and  his  return  to  cash 
payments  more  than  the  Chaur 
cellor  would  have  resisted  if  they 
had  been  able.  Still  the  machine, 
though  composed  of  discordant 
materials,  worked  on,  and  the  oomv> 
try  throve  under  it  Manuflactures 
increased,  trade  extended  itself^ 
agriculture  prospered,  the  colonies 
flourished,  and  there  was  peace  with 
foreign  nationSi  In  Ireland  alone 
disaffection,  the  natural  ofbpring  of 
poverty  and  ignorance,  prevailed^  of 
which  Mr.  0M[3onnell  took  advan- 
tage to  make  himself  what  he  after- 
wards became,  and  to  deal  with 
which,  by  removing  the  causes  of 
it,  no  statesman  in  or  out  of  office 
seemed  to  be  prepared. 

Irehmd,  in  &ot,  constituted .  then 
as  it  constitutes  still  the  great  difIL 
2m 
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oqUj  of  the  KkiflfB  Goifemiiienb  could  residt  in  o&ljr  <me  iflm.  The 
Men  could  not  get  out  of  theii'  Minkter  entered  reluctHntiy  into 
beiids  the  idea  that  the  ills  which  alliance  with  the  Wh%8,  and  the 
afflicted  that  part  of  the  empire  Whigs  took  the  first  oonyenieot  op- 
were  all  attributable  to  one  cause,  portunttj  to  betray  him.  It  wis, 
It  was  the  pressure  of  the  law  upon  we  beliere,  while  this  unnatonl 
^  the  religion  of  the  minority  which  alliance  lasted,  that  to  the  principle 
made  the  Irish  people  dissatisfied;  of  Parliamentary  Reform  so  aiucb 
and  whether,  looking  at  the  condi-  was  ccmceded  that  the  GoTemmeat 
tion  and  temper  of  the  times,  it  agreed,  as  often  as  small  boroogla 
would  be  better  to  repeal  these  laws  were  couTicted  of  comiption,  to  do- 
or to  keep  them  as  they  were,  that  prive  them  of  their  electoral  prhi- 
was  the  question*  For  years  back  legee,  and  to  transfer  these  priri- 
it  had  beoi  an  open  question  in  the  leges  alternately  to  the  snrroundiDg 
Cabinet  itself—i  miserable  arrange-  hundreds,  and  to  populous  towns 
ment,  which  oould  hare  no .  other  not  as  yet  represented  in  the  House 
tendency  than  to  keep  the  several  g(  Ck>mmons.  The  most  rabid  of 
sections  of  the  Administration  from  Tories  could  hardly  oomplain  of 
cordially  agreeing  on  any  other  this.  It  was  an  amagement  so 
point  At  ust  came  Lord  LiTCTo  wise  in  principle,  so  much  more 
poor  9  death,  and  with  it — chaos,  moderate  than  cfren  Pittas  oi^sl 
Who  was  to  succeed  him  f  Who  scheme,  that  the  only  wonder  is  mhj 
had  tact  and  infiuenoe  enough  even  it  had  not  been  adopted  long  be- 
to  keep  things  as  they  were  ?  Who  fore.  Yet  it  proved  in  the  execu- 
was  rash  enoush  to  hazard  all,  tion  fatal  to  the  Tory  party  wbidi 
rather  than  ^i^  hia  own  preten-  first  found  an  opportunity  of  acting 
aons  to  the  judgment  of  the  major-  upon  it 

ity?  It  is  grievous  to  reflect  that  Mr«  Canning  died,  and  Mr.  Bob- 
Mr.  Canning  was  that  man, — ^Mr.  inson,  removed  as  Lord  Goderidi 
Canning,  the  flkvotirite  Mend  and  to  the  House  of  Lords,  foond  him- 
pupil  of  Pitt,  tiie  most  brilliant  of  self  unable  to  cany  on  the  Govern- 
orators,  the  most  bharming  of  com*  ment  The  Duke  of  Welfington 
panions,  on  many  subjects  a  poll-  was  then  called  upon  to  form  tn 
tician  fiur-sighted  and.  wise — ^it  is  Administration,  Which  he  did  with 
grievous  to  reflect  that  over  that  reluctance,  but  in  a  most  oondlia- 
man,  we  will  not  say  the  vulgar  tory  spirit  His  sagacious  mind 
lust  of  power,  but  the  impatience  vras  not  slow  to  perceive  that  the 
of  submitting  his  own .  lofty  genius  tide  of  public  opinion  had  been 
to  the  control  of  some  miserable  turned  into  a  new  ch«nnel,  and, 
mediocrity,  ^uld  have  so  far  pr&>  understanding  how  impossible  it 
vailed,  that  rather  than  stoop  to  would  be  to  force  it  back  again 
conquer  he  condescended  to  in-  into  the  old,  he  so  ooflstruoted  his 
trigue,  and  sacrificed  in  so  doiqg  Government  as  to  encourage  him  in 
the  policy  of  a  lifetime  to  mere  the  expectation  thai  he  would  be 
personal  ambition.  Canning's  ae-  able  to  guide  and  moderate  the 
cession  to  the  place  which  Lord  current  as  it  flowed.  Seats  in  the 
Liverpool  had  vacated  brc^e  up  iiie  Calnnet  were  given  to  Lord  Goda- 
Tory  partv,  and  all  that  followed  rich,  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  best  of  Cui- 
was  but  the  inevitable  consequence^  ning's  Ifollowere,  with  whom  were 
not  of  signs  and  tokens  in  othef  united  Peel,  and  others  of  the 
quarters  only,  but  of  the  positive  Duke's  personal  friends.  The  Whigs 
breach  of  his  own  assurance  «to  his  were  carefully  eliminaited.  Was 
colleagues,  that  no  step  of  Hie  kind  this  Arrangement  safe  f  Not  en- 
was  so  much  as  meditated.  tfa^ly  so.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Mr.  CanniuK's  administration  was  Canningites  appear  never  from  the 
short,  but  it  lasted  long  enough  to  Outset  to  have  given  to  the  chief 
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Ihfiir  absolute  eoBMsQiQe.     Tbey  Huskiflfton  and  bk  friends  object- 

9ithw  distrusted  or  i^eted  to  dis-  ed,  on  the  gproand  that  the  ease  of 

trust  the  Duke's  wiUiogDflss  to  go  Penrhjii  was  as  jet  undecided,  and 

livrward  in  the  direction  of  free-  that  Mr.  Catming's  amn(z;ement 
trade,  and  unfortunately  they  said,  would  be  brcdcen  tbrongb,  it,  after 

as  much— <Mie  of  them  at  the  bust*  EasI  Betford  had  been  extinguish* 

iDgs.   In  the  neict  plaee,  tbe  Duke  ed,  Penrhyn  shonld  be  condemned, 

had  *  Sovereign  to  deal  with  who  and    two    mannfitctnrmg  towns 

could  not  always  be  relied  upon,  simultaneously  endowed  with  the 

Geoi^  lY.  bad  a  party  of  his  privileges  which  two  agricultural 

own,  which  comprehended  among  ooroughs  had  Ibcfelted. 

others  some  of  the  ex-Tory  Minis*  The  Duke  and  Peel  gave  wa^^-^ 

ters ;  and  these  ex-Ministera  never  the  latter  sorely  against  his  will ; 

lorgaye  the  Duke  for  omitting  to  and  a  proposition  was  made  in  the 

rephoe  them  in  tb0  offices  which  House,  which  Mr.  Huskisson  sup* 

they  had  held  under  Lord  Liver-  i>orted,  for  extenfing  the  eleotoral 

pool   Here,  then,  were  two  rodcs  rights  <^  Uie  borough  of  Penrhyn  to 

ahead,  both  very  threatening,  and  the  hundred  of  Bassetkw.  This 

bard  to  be  avoided*     The  Palace  was  at  the  first  reaoQng;  but  at  the 

Camarilla  plotted  to  thwart  the  second,  without  any  warning  given, 

King's  Miidster,  or,  as  they  ex*  Mr.  Huskisson  first  spoke  in  &vour 

pressed  it,  to  ke^  him  within  of  delay,  and  then,  ca  a  division, 

.  boupds.     The   CanningiteS  )nm*  went  out,  Lord  Palmexston  bearing 

peied  him — sometimes  by  pressing  him  company,  into  the  same  lobby 

for  concessions  of  the  wisdom  m  with  the  Opposition.   It  would  be 

which  their  coUeagiiies  were  as  yet  Judging  Mr.  Huskisson  somewhat 

nnoonvinoed ;  sometimes  by  stand-  harSbly,  perhaps,  if  we  were  to  say 

ing  out  for  arran^aments  which' bad  that  by  that  act  he  o(msummated 

nothing  whatever  to  recommend  a  long-cheri^ed  purpose  of  treason 

them,  expept  that  they,  had  been  against  his  chieC   Be  this,  however, 

entered  into  by  Mr.  Canning.   Of  as  It  may,  the  wh<de  world  became 

this  nature  were  their  proceedings  forthwith  cognisant  of  the  &ct  that 

in  the  memorable  cases  of  Penrhyn  there  was  no  longer  a  Tory  party  in 

aiid  East  Betford.     Penrhyn  hisd  existence — no  long^,  that  is  to  say, 

t>een  proved  guilty  of  corruption  in  the  Cabinet  or  in  the  House  of 

during  Mr.  Canning's  administra-  Commons,  statesmioi   worthy  to 

tion.    Mr.  Canning  brought  in  a  be  ealled  ih»  leaders  of  a  party 

bill  to  e|[tend  the  right  of  dec-  whioh  exercised  then  and  still  ex- 

tion  from  the  borou^  to   the  erdses  more  influence  than  any 

neighbouring  hundred.     He  was  other  in  gi^ng  a  tone  to  public 

4GfMted  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  opinion  in  this  country, 

carried  an  amendment  transferring  The  Duke's  difficulties,  grave  at 

the  franchise  to  Manchester.    Mr.  tbe  outset^   became  greater  and 

Brougham's  Bill  had  readied  the  greater  erery  day.  in  consequence 

House  of  Lords  when  the  Ihjke  ao-  of  this  .dofeclion  0|t  the  Canningites. 

ceded  to  office,  and  was  stopped  Ho  fiUod  up  the  places  rendered 

there  bv  petition  from  ttie  electors  vacant  by  men  of  whom  all  tbat 

to  be  neard  by  coonsel  in  their  can  be  said  is  tbitt  ^ey  possessed 

.  own  defence.   While  this  was  going  lair  ability,  and  were,  in  p<»nt  of 

on,  East  Betford  got  into  disgrace;  chiufu^er,  most  respectable.  But 

and  in  the  Cabinet  the  quostioa  he  could  do  nothing  with  them, 

arose.   What  ought  to  be  done  Even  before  ^e  split,  he  had  been 

with  it?    The  Duke  and  Mr.  Peel  compelled  to  give  way  to  tbe  Op- 

propo^  that  it  i^ould  be  dis-  position  on  the  subject  of  the  Test 

mmohised,  and  $be  right  of  elect-  and  Corporation  Acts;  and  now 

ing  piembers  conierred  by  Act  of  that  Peel  stood  wdlnigh  alone  as  a 

Pa^lian^t  on  Bi/mjngham.    Mr.  debater  in  tbe  House  of  Commons, 
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he  felt  his  own  weakness.  He  per- 
suaded himself  Mkewise,  that  on 
him  the  necessity  was  thrown  of 
saving  Ireland,  at  all  hazards,  from 
dvil  war;  and  that  the  only  way 
of  doing  so  was  to  repeal  the  laws 
which  closed  against  Roman  Catho- 
lics seats  in  Parliament,  and  a  share 
in  the  general  administration,  of  the 
country. 

The  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  to  us,  as  it  must  he  to  all 
who  put  a  right  value  on  the  great- 
ness of  their  ooontry,  a  very  sacred 
thing:   yet  we  cannot  k)ok  hack 
\npon  this  stage  in  his  oareer  with- 
out astonishment  and  indignation. 
He  had  no  right  to  shatter  to  pieces 
the  party  which  trusted  him,  by 
forcing  upon  them,  in  the  character 
of  their  leader,  a  measure  which 
they  abhorred.   And  if  this  be  true 
in  his  case,  it  is  still  more  so  in  the 
case  of  PeeL    The  passing  of  a 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  might  or  might 
not  have  been  then  a  matter  of 
necessity;  but  there  was  no  neces- 
sity that  they,  who  had  resisted  it 
through  life,  should  have  been  the 
men  to  pass  it    Neither  can  we 
admit  the  Justice  of  the  Duke's 
reasoning  where  he  says,  writing  to 
Peel,  that  if  thev  retired,  no  Got- 
emment  could  be  formed  strong 
enough  to  oarry  the  measure.  We 
doubted  the  ihct  at  the  moment: 
we  doubt  the  fact  stilL   Over  ana 
over  again  it  had  been  thrown  up- 
on the  Lords  to  reject  a  measure 
brought  in  by  the  Opposition,-^ 
and  the  Lords,  we  venture  to  say, 
would  have  hardly  continued  their 
resistance  to  a  scheme,  in  order  to 
Militate  the  adjustment  of  whidi 
the  Duke  and  Pedl  had  resigned 
offlca   But^  however  this  may  be, 
a  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  brought  in 
(by  Peel  and  the  Duke,  amounted  to 
a  sentence  of  dispersion  passed  up- 
on the  Tories  as  a  party.   For  the 
world  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  gov- 
erned accoiding  to  the  dictates  of 
pure  reason.   Legislators  and  con- 
stituencies are  Just  as  much  under 
the  influence  of  passion  as  private 
•persons ;  and  rarely  forgive  those 
who  have  outraged  their  prejudices, 


however  extravagant  The  knell 
of  the  old  constitution  was  rung  on 
the  day  that  saw  Peel  get  up  in  his 
place  to  contradict  the  tenor  of  a 
whole  political  life.  Emytfaing 
that  followed  that  unhappy  aet  was 
but  the  inevitable  result  of  it 

It  was  now— and  not  till  now- 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  that 
the  question  of  Parliamentaiy  Re- 
form   reoovered  its  ^talily.  It 
came  to  life,  too,  with  a  rigour 
which  had  never  before  been  pe^ 
ceptible  in  it;  the  standiest  Tories 
condenming  with  a  violence  hi  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  Whigs  a  sys- 
tem which  seemed  to  place  the  des- 
tinies of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of 
the  Minister  for  the  time  being. 
Lord  Russell  calls  (his  the  steady 
advance  of  public  opinion.  It  was 
no  such  thmg.   tt  was  the  acdon 
of  sddden  ai^ger— of  anger  not  mis-  < 
)d  —  upon  minds  which  had 
too  much  outraged  to  hear  the 
voice  of  reason:   and  it  did  its 
woric   Besides,  no  time  was  afforded 
for  the  aagiT  feeling  to  oool  down. 
The    second    French  Revolution 
broke  out     The  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons  were  driven  from  the 
throne  for  violating  the  oonstita- 
tion :  and  everywhere  else^  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  on  the  Continent^ 
the    contagion    spread.  Unally, 
the  King's  death  occurring  while 
the  revolutionary  fever  was  at  its 
height,  a  dissolution  of  Parliament 
became  inevitable:  and  the  angry 
Tories  Joined  the  Whigs,  as  the 
horse  in  the  fiible  put  the  rider 
upon  his  back,  for  the  simple  par- 
pose  of  taking  vengeance  on  tiie 
Government,  be  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences what  they  might 

Such  is  a  true  statement  of 
causes  which  led  up  to  that  which 
Earl  Russell  justiy  describes  as  *'a 
great  but  bloodlesa  revolutioo." 
And  a  revolution  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill  doubtiess  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  tibe  term,  for 
it  took  away  the  political  influences 
of  the  country  from  liands  long 
used  to  manage  them,  and  threw 
them  into  others  as  yet  absolutely 
untried.     But  bloodless  we  can 
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sctfoely  call  it,  remembering,  as 
we  do,  the  sack  of  Bristc^  the 
borniDg    of    Nottingham  Castle, 
and  the  outrages  in  rarious  parts 
of  Scotland.     At  all   erents,  if 
there  was  little  bloodshed  in  bring- 
ing   the    revolution    about,  the 
country  has  scarcely  to  thank  the 
authors  of  the   measure  for  its 
exemption    from    that  calamity. 
Earl  Russell  forgets  to  tell  how 
encouragement  was   given  to  the 
formation  of  political   unions  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere;  how 
William    IV.    was    first  cajoled 
and  then  coerced  into  doing  as 
his  ministers  dictated;  how  these 
Ministers  corresponded  with  mob- 
leaders  in  all  the  great  towns,  and 
sought  and  obtained  support  in  and 
out  of  the  House  from  Mr.  OTonnell 
and  his  followers.    On  one  point, 
however,  Lord  Russell  has  spoken 
truly  and  without  resenre.    He  has 
not  only  shown  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  to  blame  for  the  success 
of  a  measure  which  he  himself  ab- 
horred, but  he  has  explained  the 
motives  by  which  that  shifty  states- 
man seems  to  have  been  actuated. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  bad  convened  some 
of  his  chief  supporters  a  few  days  before 
(the  tnnouDcement  of  the  ministerial 
pUn)  to  consider  the  coarse  to  be  taken. 
They  acquiesced  in  his  opinioa,  that  the 
introduedon  of  the  bill  should  not  be  re- 
sisted. ^  Robert  Inglis  was  the  only 
person  present  who  gave  a  contrary  opin- 
ion. As  this  decision  was  in  itself  a 
ereat  mistake  in  policy,  and,  in  fact^  renr 
dered  all  subsequent  opposidon  useless, 
such  a  course  on  the  part  of  so  eminent 
a  party  leader  may  excite  surprise.  But 
it  may  be  thus  accounted  for:  two  years 
before,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  wishing  to  save 
his  country  from  the  risk  of  dvil  war, 
had  sacrificed  all  his  pr^ndioes,  all  his 
pride,  and  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
to  be  that  *  daring  pilot  in  extremity,' 
who  should  place  his  country  in  har- 
bour at  any  loss  of  honour  and  fame 
for  himself  But  the  immolation  had 
been,  painful  in  the  extreme.  Some 
time  afterwards,  meeting  Sr  Thomas 
Franklin  Lewes  in  an  mn  in  Wales, 
Sir  Franklin  started  the  subject  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  said  that  he  wondered 
that  such  a  statesman  as  his  companion 
had  not  saved  the  country  from  the 


wild  revolutionary  measure  of  the 
Ministers,  and  mtroduced  a  safe  and 
moderate  Reform  Bill  of  his  awn.  Sir 
Robert  answered,  in  substance,  'that 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  do  again 
what  he  had  done  in  the  CathoUe  ques- 
tion." 

This  we  believe  to  be  fairly  put ; 
but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
man  who,  after  making  this  utter- 
ance, no  sooner  attained  to  power 
again  than  he  again  betrayed  his 
party?  Besides,  we  deny  the  Jus- 
tice of  the  assumption  on  which 
the  utterance  rests.  There  was  not 
a  Tory  mwber  of  either  House 
in  1881  who  would  have  hesitated, 
at  a  critical  moment  like  that,  to 
put  himself  entirely  at  the  com- 
mand of  Peel,  had  Peel  been  brave 
enough  or  generous  enough  to  as- 
sume the  leadership  of  the  party, 
and  to  refuse  so  much  as  a  first 
reading  to  Lord  John*s  bill.  It  was, 
perhaps,  too  late  when  the  Duke 
threw  himself  into  the  breach;  for 
the  dissolution  had  by  that  time 
taken  place,  and  constituencies, 
excited  or  overawed,  had  recourse 
been  had  to  a  repetition  of  that 
act,  would  haye  scarcely  been  in  a 
position  to  return  a  House  essen- 
tially more  reasonable  than  that 
which  shouted  for  the  biU.  But  a 
bold  stand  at  the  outset,  a  reflisal 
to  accept  tiie  bill  when  first  of- 
fered, must  have  unseated  the 
Ministry  who  depended  on  it,  and 
given  to  Peel  the  opportunity  of 
reverting  to  Pitt's  proposals,  modi- 
fied so  as  to  suit  the  condition  of 
the  times.  Alas!  there  was  no 
such  spirit  in  the  advocate  of  the 
Emancipation  Act  and  the  author 
of  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  He 
could  nibble  at  Church  reform,  and 
correct  Whig  blunders  in  finance 
by  imposing  on  the  nation  an 
income-tax  which  may  cease  on 
the  Greek  calends,  certainly  not 
sooner ;  but  he  had  neither  the 
manhood  nor  the  sagacity  to  seize 
the  helm  of  state  when  the  ship 
was  battling  with  a  storm  not  as 
vet  irresistible.  And  so,  thanks  to 
him  and  to  a  fbw  crotchety  indi- 
viduals who  could  not  see  that, 
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where  only  s  dioio9  of  evils  is  pre- 
sented to  U8,  we  do  well  to  choose 
the  least,  we  got  Earl  Gra/s  Reform 
Bill* in  all  its  integrity,  and  have 
good  cause  to  thank  Proyidence 
that  it  has  not  as  yet  produced 
the  whole  of  its  legitimate  results. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  band 
in  hand  with  Earl  Bussoll  in  notio* 

Xthe  variOMB  measures  of  pdicy 
h  he  t»(Oes  hack  to  his  own 
and  his  party's  triumph.  Unfoi^ 
tunately  ^ioet  of  the  changes  which 
he  applauds  we  lament  We  are  hy 
no  means  satisfied  that  the  relation 
in  which  the  mother  ooontry  and 
the  Gidonies  now  stand  towards  one 
pother  is  any  improTement  on  the 
state  of  things  whidi  prevmled  un* 
der  the  dd  Tory  r^^wA  The  West 
India  Islands,  which  then  blossomed 
like  so  many  gardens,  We  become 
little  better  than  deserts.  Th«  Isad 
is  wi^rthless,  Its  white  proprietors 
are  ruined ;  and  the  negroes  them- 
selves,  fireed  from  slsTery,  are  idle, 
dissolute,  and  degraded.  43anada, 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hopei,  and  the 
great  islands  of  the  Pacific,  endowed 
with  the  inriyilege  of  self-goyem* 
ment,  hare  become  little  else  than 
sources  of  continual  expenditure  to 
Great  Britain.  They  still  claim  our 
protection  against  enemies,  within 
or  without,  yet  they  refuse  to  let 
our  convicts  be  landed  on  any  por* 
Hod.  of  their  territory,  and  impose 
heayy  duties  on  our  manu&ctures, 
in  order  to  encourage  Hie  growth 
of  manufactures  at  home.  In  like 
manner,  Ireland  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  hare  become  cither  more  pro- 
sperous or  more  peaceable  in  con- 
sequence of  all  that  has  been  done 
for  her.  We  have  still  agitation^ 
less  noisy,  perhaps,  but  as  deter* 
mined  as  cTer,  against  the  £stab> 
Ushed  Church,  against  the  rights 
of  landlords,  against  the  En^ish 
c<mnection.  Our  foreign  policy  has 
been  marked  by  such  aki  absence 
of  dignity  and  firmness  a^  to  make 
us  the  laughing-«tock  of  other  £u* 
ropean  nations,  and  to  secure  for 
us  the  hatred  of  both  sections  of 
what  were  once,  and  may,  perhaps, 
become  agw,  the  United  States  of 


America.   In-  India  a  mutiny,  whidi, 
if  firmly  dealt  with  in  the  b^m- 
ning,  might  hare  been  eztingui£ed 
with  comparatiyeiy  little  bloodshed, 
was  allowed  to  make  heed  till  it 
grew  into  a  formidable  rebeUion; 
and  even  then  a  Whig  Preadent  of 
the  Board  of  Control  assured  the 
House  of  Commocs  that  it  ^ras  no- 
thing ;-4br  which  he  was  rewarded 
by  being  advanced  to  the  peerage; 
No  doubt  we  hare  Jews  in  Puna- 
ment,  who  vote,  as  becomes  them, 
with  their  Liberal  bene&ctors;  and 
by-and-by,  if  things  go  on  as  they 
am  now  doing,  we  may  find  ail 
parliamentary  oaths,  including,  who 
knows,  the  oath  of  allegiance  itsd^ 
ab<riished.    But  holding  as  we  do 
the  opinion  in  regard  to  Churdi  and 
State  which  the  Chancdlor  of  the 
Ezdiequer  ibrmeriy  defended,  and 
has  now  renounced,  we  confMS  that 
these  matters,  so  Car  from  befa% 
sources  of  triumph  to  us,  force  upoo 
us  the  question,  ^  Where  will  it  all 
end  7"    Even  tiie  abolition  of  ten 
Irish  bishoprics  hardlv  excites  oor 
gratitude,  and  Church   reform  in 
England,  due  entirely  to  Peel,  mi^t 
have  been  metre  discroetly  mapagei 
Look  next  to  those  commercial 
chacjges  of  which  Lord  Euss^  most 
un&irly  speaks,  as  if  they  were  all 
the  consequences  of  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill;  and  observe  to 
what  they  amount     Bread  is  un- 
questionaoly  cheaper  than  it  was 
rorty  years  ago,  but  it  is  cheapened 
by  the  importation  of  foreign  com; 
of  which  the  inevitable  consequence 
has  been  the  throwing  out  of  corn 
cultivation  of  a  lax^  and  constantly- 
increasic^  breadth  of  soil  In  thia 
country,  involving  insufficient  em- 
ployment and  low  wages  to  our 
agricultural  labourers.   As  to  meat, 
we  cannot  recollect  that  it  cvtr 
approached  the  figure  to  wfaidi  it  has 
now  attained,  except  during  the 
height  of  the  great  war  with  France. 
Silks  may.  be  cheaper,  but  they  are 
not  home-made  silks.    The  French 
ribbon  -  makers  thrive  while  ours 
are  starving;   lAncashire  has  for 
two  years    been    a  great  poor 
house,  of  which  the  ini^tants 
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tfdsi  upon  charity ;  afid  6tafi(Mrd- 
shire  and  all  the  other  iron  dia- 
tricts  in  the  kiogdom  bid  fair  be- 
fore long  to  be  brought  to  ft  similar 
condition.    It  may  be  that  luxuries 
are  brought  more  than  they  once 
were  within  the  reach  of  the  com- 
paratively wealthy  class.   Even  that, 
however,  is  doubtful;  for  good  wincB 
maintain  their  prices,  good  horseft 
are  costly,  and  good  houses  enor- 
mously dear.   But,  ihe  poor,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  are  growing  daily 
poorer,   and  ptepld  Of  moderate 
means  are  at  their  wits*  end  to  keep 
their  proper  place  in  society.  U 
is  very  easy  to  show  by  figures  that 
both  our  imports  and  exp€iri$  have 
enormously  increased.    It  is  not 
more  hard  to  expdain  that  our  cua- 
toms  duties  are  reduced  from  many 
hundred  to  twelve,  differential  duties 
abolished,  protection  duties  repeal- 
ed or  reduced,  com -laws  r^ealed  ; 
taxes  on  glass,  6o^>,  coals,  candles, 
paper,  newspaper  -  stamps^  stamps, 
and  many  other  articles,  repealed. 
Be  it  so  ;  but  who  gains  ?   Is  it  the 
West  India  phmtea^,  ot  the  oWnec, 
occupier^  and  labourer  on  the  land, 
or  the  paper-maker  or  the  paper 
consumer,  or  anybody  except  the 

Proprietor  of  t  daily  newspaper? 
or  our  own  part  We  declare  that 
we  should  infinitely  prefer  paying  a 
trifle  more  than  we  do  for  our  soap, 
our  candles,  otsr  6ugar,  and  our 
paper,  if,  by  ao  doing,^  we  could 
insure  two  results :  first,  the  tetfto- 
ration  oif  the  iindustriesx  concerned 
with  tbeto  articled  to  the  stftte  df 
prosperity  frokn  whiieh  they  haVd.iall 
^dlen  ;  and,  nex%  exemption  .fitttn 
the  most  odious  and  iniquilous  of  ftU 
impoBts,  the  income-tax. 

And  here  we  might,  with  perfect 
propriety,  take  oUr  leave  of  £arl 
Russell  and  his  literary  perfbrm- 
ance,  we^e  it  not  incumbent  upon 
us  to  notice  our  great  omission,  of 
which,  when  summing  up  the  digns 
and  prospects  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded, he  has  been,  b^  some  un- 
accountable accident,  guilty.  Lord 
Russell  seems  to  think  that  England 
was  never  so  great  or  so  floiuishing 
as  she  is  now;  and  he  attributes 


Jier  growth  in  iofluenoe  abro4d  and 
wealth  at  home  to  the  Wisdom  of 
Whig  legislation.  Was  it  Whig  le- 
giidation  which  gave  us  the  ftdlit^ 
of  interc6mmunicatioii  by  ^  and 
land  which  ateftm  has  created? 
Were  railways  and  screw-steamen, 
the  electric  telegraphy  or  the  sub- 
marine wire,  l»^ught  into  use  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ?  Can  he  not  al- 
low something  to  thebe  incidents? 
Does  he  put  entirely  out  of  account 
the  great  gohl  discoveries  to  which, 
without  doubt,  mofie  than  to  any- 
thing else,  England  owes,  at  this 
moment,  the  position  which  she  oc- 
cupies, such  as  it  is  ?  Why,  there  is 
not  a  cleric  in  the  Bailk  of  England, 
txac  ft  junior  member  of  the  Stodc 
Exchange^  nor  a  mmowner  in  Im- 
cashire,  nor  an  ironmaster  it  Staf- 
Ibrdehire,  but  could  teU  him  thai 
anythinjf  so  providential  fts  these 
discoveries  never  befeU  Ehghmd 
Since  she  became  a  nation ;  that  it 
was  the  influx  iof  gold  eohsequent 
upon  them,  which  alone  kept  her 
afloat  ftt  a  time  when  Whig  legisla- 
tion had  deprived  her  of  idl  the 
advantages  incident  to  her  superiinr 
skill  afe  a  commercial  country ;  and 
that,  without  the  extraordinary 
means  thereby  afifarded  of  cheap- 
ening.^ sucL  articles  as  are  really 
cheanjfe  and  giving  an  unpulse  to 
trad^Hme  must  long  ago  have  fidlen 
into  a  state  df  universal  bankntptcy. 
Again,  is  he  vi^oBy  forgetful  of 
the  enormoud  growtii  in  population 
!0f  these  Islands  within  ibb  last 
£)rty  yeftrs  ?  And  cannot  he  pei^ 
•oeive  that  such  ukcrease  must  I^ye 
giously  enlarged  the  extent 
of  our  imports  and  e:iq>ort8i, 
whatever  ^e  tendency  of  our  legia- 
lation  hftd  been  ?  Bat  tins  m  not 
alL  The  ital  ralue  o£  imports  to 
a  country  depen^  not  upon  their 
estimated  worth  in  money,  but  on 
the  way  in  which  th^  conduce  to 
the  wellbeing  of  theur  recipients. 
Of  £171,000,000  worth  of  articles 
imported  in  1863  into  this  country, 
a  large  amount  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  luxuries  of  the  rich ; 
no  inconsiderable  portion  to  bring 
greater  poverty  upon  the  poor,  by 
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throwing  them  out  of  employmeni  much  to  be  regarded.  The  de- 
So  far,  uerefore,  it  maj  be  doubted  sire  for  change,  in  the  democntio 
whether,  looking  to  the  difference  sense  of  the  expTe88ion,'has  prettj 
in  population,  England  was  not  quite  well  died  out,  ezoept  at  Leeds, 
as  well  offin  1842,  with  £65,000,000  Even  Birmingham,  if  we  mistake 
of  imports,  as  she  is  now,  or  was  two  not,  is  weary  of  Mr.  Bright;  and 
years  ago,  with  her  £171,000,000.  Manchester  will  probably,  follow, 
And  as  to  exports,  Lord  Russell  in  part,  the  example  which  Pies- 
Bcarcely  needs  to  be  reminded  that  ton  has  set  her.  Meanwhile,  it 
these  ofier  no  fair  criterion  by  which  is  the  obvious  duty  of  the  great 
to  judge  of  the  prosperity  of  a  man-  Oonseryative  party  to  prepare,  in 
uibcturing  country.  We  believe  all  direotions,  for  the  impendiDg 
that  we  are  right  in  saying,  that  the  straggle.  The  present  Parliament 
cotton  famine,  fearful  as  its  results  will  probably  be  dissolved  in  Jalf 
have  been,, did  not  come  out  of  time,  or  August  at  the  latest;  and  on 
So  enormous  had  been  our  exports  the  isflnie  of  the  elections  which 
of  cotton  goods  just  before  the  war  must  follow  reeolts  depend  of 
in  America  broke  out,  that  every  which  it  is  impossible  to  over-es- 
market  in  the  world  was  glutted  timate  the  importance.  We  are 
with  them,  and  the  millowners  glad  to  find  that  in  Scotiand  this 
must  have  closed  their  mills,  under  great  fact  is  not  wholly  overlook- 
any  circumstances,  till  a  portion  at  ed.  At  the  tenth  hour,  in  Einear- 
least  of  the  unsaleable  stocks  on  dineshire.  Sir  Thomas  Gladstone 
hand  had  been  got  rid  of.  has  taken  his  proper  place,  with,  as 
Still,  in  spite  of  all  this  —  in  we  trust  and  believe,  the  fairest 
spite  of  our  conviction  that  Whig  prospects  of  success.  And  even  in 
rule  has  done  unspeakable  harm —  **our  own  romantic  town"  there 
we  are  willing  to  believe  that  Old  must,  we  suspect,  be  some  dissatis- 
England  will  yet  right  herself  faction  with  the  results  of  Wias 
and  that  the  day  is  not  distant  domination,  though  the  hour  and 
when  the  management  of  her  af-  the  man  be  not  yet  oome  for  gir- 
fairs  will  fall  to  wiser  heads  and  ing  practical  utterance  to  the  fed- 
safer  hands  than  now  have  to  ing.  For  what  with  the  Jobbing 
deal  with    them.    Already  the  of  the  Qhancellor,  the  wastefol  ex- 

Sarty  in  place  hold  out  siMls  of  travaganoe  of  the  War  Office  and 

istress.    Lord  Russell  is  4>&liged  Admiralty,  the  tendency  towards 

in  his  book  to  explain  away  his  Radicalism  of  the  Ohancdlor  of  the 

Blairgowrie  address,  and  to  assure  Exchequer,  and  the  wretched  fignre 

the  world  that  he  by  no  means  which  has  been  cut  for  yean  by 

meant  what  has  been  attributed  the  Foreign  Office,  the  P^erstoa 

to  him.    He  rests  and  is  thank-  Administration  has  lost  all  the  hdd 

M,  only  to  gather  breath,  after  which  Ids  name,  and  that  alone,  had 

which  he  is  ready  to  go  as  far  in  given  it,  upon  tiie  respect  and  for* 

the  way  of  ohange  as  can  be  ex-  &er  forbeiaranoe  of  the  country, 

peoted  of  him.   How  far  that  is  Lord  Russell's  book  is  evidently 

we  do  not  indeed  pretend  to  con-  put  forth  with  a  view  to  reawaken 

iecture;  for  if  Lord  Amberley  be  some  dormant  feeling  in  fiivoar 

his  father's  mouthpiece,   neither  of  himself  and  of  his  part^L  We 

father  nor  son  has  as  ^et  made  shall  be  wy  much  sarprised,  in- 

up   his  mind    on   that  subject,  deed,  if  it  ful  to  produce  »diainet- 

But  that  is  a  circumstance  not  rically  opposite  effect. 
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The  mesa  was  over,  and  the  offi- 
cers of  H.M/s— >th  were  grouped 
in  little  knots  and  partiea,  sipping 
their  eoffee,  and  disonssiDg  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  eveniag.  Their 
quarter  was  that  pleasant  city  of 
l^uhlin,  which,  hating  certain  ex- 
orbitant demands  in  the  matter 
of  field-day  and  goard- mounting, 
ataads  pre-eminently  first  in  mi& 
tary  favour. 

Are  yon  going  to  that  great  hall 
in  Merrion  Sqaare?"  asked  one. 

"  Not  so  lucky ;  not  invited," 

**I  got  a  card,"  cried  a  tbird; 

but  IVe  just  heard  it*s  not  to 
come  ofL  It  seems  that  the  lady's 
hoshand  is  a  Judge.  He's  Obief 
something  or  other;  'and  he  has 
been  called  away.'* 

Nothing  of  the  Idnd,  Tomkins; 
imleaB  you  call  a  summons  to  the 
next  world  being  called  away.  The 
man  is  dangerously  ill.  He  was 
seized  with  paralysis  on  the  Bench 
yesterday,  and,  they  say,  can't  re- 
cover.'' 

There  now  ensued  an  animated 
conversation  as  to  whether,  on  death 
TOL.  xovn.  2  V 


vacancies,  the  men  went  up  by  se- 
niority at  the  bar,  or  whether  a 
sohaltern  could  at  once  spring  up 
to  the  top  of  the  regiment 

Suppose,"  said  one,  ^  we  were 
to  ask  the  Colonel's  guest  his  opin- 
ioa  The  old  cove  has  talked  pretty 
nigh  of  everything  in  this  world 
during  dinner  ;  what  if  we  were  to 
astk  him  about  Barons  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ?" 

''Who  is  he?  what  is  her 
asked  another. 

"The  Colonel  called  him  Sir 
Brook  Fossbrooke;  that's  all  I 
know." 

''Colonel  Cave  told  me,"  whis- 
pered the  M^or,  "  that  be  was  the 
fastest  man  on  town  some  forty 
years  ago." 

"I  think  he  most  have  kept 
over  the  wardrobe  of  that  brilliant 
period,"  said  another.  "I  never 
saw  a  real  swallow-tailed  coat 
before." 

''His  ring  amused  me.  It  is  a 
small  smoothing  iron,  with  a  coat 
of  arms  on  it  Hush  I  here  he 
comes." 
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Sir  Brook  FosdbrooU.—Pa/rt  L 


The  man  who  now  joined  the 
groQp.  was  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with 
a  high  narrow  head,  from  wliioh 
the  hair  was  brushed  rigidly  back 
to  fall  behind  in  something  like  an 
old-fashioned  qneue.  His  e^es  were 
black,  and  sunnounted  with  mas- 
sive and  much-arohed  ejebrows ;  a 
strongly-marked  month,  stern,  de- 
termined, and,  except  in  speaking, 
almost  cruel  in  expression,  and  a 
thin-pointed  projecting  chin,  gave 
an  air  of  severity  and  strotig  will  to 
features  which,  when  he  conversed, 
displayed  a  look  of  courteous  de- 
ference, and  that  peculiar  desire  to 
please  that  we  associate  with  a  by- 
gone school  of  breeding.  He  was 
one  of  those  men.  and  very  distinc- 
tive are  they,  witn  whom  eyen  the 
least  cautious  take  no  liberties,  nor 
venture  upon  any  familiarity.  The 
eccentricities  of  determined  men 
are  very  often  indications  of  some 
deep  spirit  beneath,  and  not,  as  in 
weaker  natures  mere  emanations 
of  vanity  or  omprings  of  self-indul- 
gence. 

If  he  was,  beyond  question^  a 
gentlemsn,  there  were  also  signs 
about  him  of  narrow  fortune :  his 
scrupulously  white  shirt  was  not 
fine,  and  the  seams  of  his  well- 
brushed  coat  showed  both  care  and 
wear. 

He  had  joined  tbe  gronp,  who 
were  talking  of  the  coming  Derby 
when  the  Oolonel  came  up. 
have  sent  for  the  man  we  want, 
Fossbrooke.  I'm  not  a  fisherman 
myself;  but  they  tell  me  he  knows 
every  lake,  river,  and  rivulet  in  the 
island.  He  has  sat  down  to  whist, 
but  we'll  have  him  here  presently.'' 

"On  no  account;  don*t  disturb 
his  game  for  me." 

**  Here  he  comes.  Traflbrd,  I 
want  to  present  you  to  a  very  old 
friend  of  mine,  Sir  Brook  Foss- 
brooke— as  enthusiastic  an  angler 
as  yourself.  He  has  the  ambition 
to  hook  an  Irish  salmon.  I  don't 
suppose  any  one  can  more  readily 
heTp  him  on  the  road  to  it." 

The  young  man  thus  addressed 
was  a  large,  strongly,  almost  heavily 


built  young  fellow,  but  with  that 
looseness  of  limb  and  freedom  that 
showed  activity  had  not  been  sacri- 
ficed to  mere  power.  He  bad  a  fine 
frank  handsome  face,  blue-eyed,  and 
bold-looking;  and  as  he  stood  to 
receive  the  Colonel's  orders  thera 
was  in  bis  air  that  blending  of  de- 
ference and  good-humour^  care- 
lessness that  made  up  his  whole 
nature. 

It  was  plain  to  see  in  him  ooe 
easy    to    fiersaade — impossibld  to 
coerce ;   a  fellow  with  whom  the 
man  he  liked  could  do  anything, 
but  one  perfectly  unmanageable  if 
thrown  into  the  wrong  hands.  He 
was  the  second  eon  of  a  very  rich 
baronet,  but  made  the  mistake  of 
believing  he  had  as  much  right  to 
extravagance  as  his  elder  brother, 
and  having  persisted  in  this  error 
during  two  years  in  the  Life  Guards, 
had  been  sent  to  do  the  double  pen- 
ance of  an  infantry  re^^ment  ana  an 
Irish  station ;  two  innictions  which, 
it  was  believed,  would  have  soffioed 
to  calm  down  Uie  ardour  of  the  most 
impassioned  spendthrift.    He  look- 
ed at  Fossbrooke  from  bead  to  foot. 
It  was  not  exactly  the  stamp  of  man 
be  would  have  selected  for  oompan- 
ionsbip,  bat  he  saw  at  onoe  that  he 
was  distinctively  a  gentleman,  and 
then  the  prospect  of  a  few  days 
away  from  regimental  duty  was  not 
to  be  despised,  and  he  quickly  re- 
plied that  both  he  and  his  tackle 
were  at  Sir  Brook's  disposal.  ^If 
we  oonld  run  down  to  Eillaloe,  sir," 
added  he,  turning  to  the  Colonel, 

we  might  be  almost  sure  of  some 
sport" 

"Which  means  that  yon  want 
two  days'  leave,  Traflbrd." 

''No,  sir;  four.  It  will  take  a 
day  at  least  to  get  over  there ;  an- 
other will  be  lost  in  exploring;  all 
these  late  rains  have  sent  such  a 
fresh  into  the  Shannon  there^  no 
knowing  where  to  try." 

**Yon  see,  Fossbrooke,  what  a 
casuistical  companion  IVe  given 
you.  I'll  wager  you  a  five  pound 
note  that  if  you  come  back  without 
a  rise  he'll  have  an  explanation  that 
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will  perfeotly  explain  |t  was  the 
best  thing  could  have  happened/* 

I  am  charmed  to  travel  in  sncli 
company,"  said  Sir  Brook,  bowing. 
"The  gentleman  has  already  estab- 
lished a  daim  to  my  respect  for 
him." 

Trafford  bowed  too,  and  looked 
not  at  all  displeased  at  the  compli- 
ment. '*Are  yoQ  an  early  riser, 
air  ? "  asked  he. 

"  I  am  anything,  sir,  the  occasion 
exacts;  bnt  when  I  have  an  early 
start  before  me,  I  nsnally  sit  np  aU 
night" 

"  My  own  plan,  too,**  cried  Traf- 
ford.  ^'And  there^s  Anbrey  qnite 
ready  to  Join  ns.  Are  yon  a  whis- 
ter,  Sir  Brook?" 

"At  your  service.  I  play  aU 
games^*' 

"Is  he  awhister?"  repeated  the 
Colonel.  "Ask  Harry  Greville, 
ask  Tom  'Newenham,  what  they 
say  of  him  at  Graham's?  Traf- 
ford,  my  boy,  you  may  possibly 
give  him  a  hint  about  gray  hackles, 
bat  I'll  be  shot  if  you  do  about  the 
odd  trick.'* 

"  If  you'll  come  over  to  my  room. 
Sir  Brook,  we'll  have  a  robber,  and 
I^l  give  orders  to  have  my  tax-cart 
ready  for  ns  by  daybreak,"  said 
TrafiTord;  and  Fossbrooke  promising 
to  be  with  him  so  soon  as  he  had 
given  his  servants  his  orders,  they 
parted. 

"And  are  you  as  equal  to 'this 
sitting  qp  all  night  as  yon  used  to 
be,  Fossbrooke?    asked  the  Colonel. 

*'I  don't  smoke  as  many  cigars 
as  formerly,  and  I  am  a  litue  more 
ohoioe  about  my  tobacco.  I  avoid 
mrJUed  port,  and  take  weak  brandy- 
and- water;  and  I  believe  in  all 
other  respects  I'm  pretty  much 
where  I  was  when  we  met  last^ — ^I 
t  .ink  it  was  at  Ceylon? '' 

I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  for 
myself.  You  are  talking  of  tLirty- 
foar  years  ago." 

^My  secret  against  growing  old 
is  to  do  a  little  of  everything.  It 
keeps  the  sympattiies  wider,  makes 
a  man  more  accessible  to  other 
men,  and  keeps  him  from  dwelling 


too  much  on  himself.  Bnt  tell  me 
about  my  young  companion;  is  he 
one  of  Sir  Hugh's  family?" 

"His  second  son;  not  unlike  to 
be  h!s  eldest,  for  George  has  gone 
to  Madeira  with  very  little  prospect 
of  recovery.  This  is  a  fine  lad ;  a 
little  wild,  a  little  careless  of  money, 
bat  the  very  soul  of  honour  ana 
right-mindedness.  They  sent  him 
to  me  as  a  sort  of  incurable,  but 
I  have  nothing  bnt  good  to  say  of 
him." 

"  There's  great  promise  in  a  fel- 
low when  he  can  be  a  scamp  and  a 
man  of  honour.  When  dissipations 
do  not  degrade  and  excesses  do  not 
corrupt  a  man,  there  is'  a  grand 
natore  ever  beneath." 

**  Don't  tell  him  that,  Foss- 
brooke,'* said  the  Colonel  laughin  r. 

"  I  am  not  likely  to  do  so,"  said 
he,  with  a  grim  smile.  "I  am 
glad,  too,  to  meet  his  father's  son; 
we  were  at  Christ  Church  together ; 
and  now  I  see  he  has  the  family 
good-looks.  *Le  beau  Trafford,' 
was  a  proverb  in  Paris  once." 

"Do  you  ever  forget  a  man?" 
asked  the  Colonel,  in  some  curio* 
(dty. 

'^I  believe  not  I  forget  books, 
places,  dates  occasionally,  but  never 
people.  I  met  an  old  schoolfellow 
t'other  day  at  Dover  whom  I  never 
saw  since  we  were  boys.  He  had 
gone  down  in  the  world,  and  was 
actins  as  one  of  the  'commission- 
aires''^ they  call  them,  'who  take 
your  keys  to  the  Custom  House  to 
have  your  luggage  examined;  and 
when  he  came  to  ask  me  to  employ 
him,  I  said,  'What,  an't  you 
Jemmy  Harper?'  'And  who  the 
devil  are  yoo?'  said  he.  •Foss- 
brooke,' said  I.  'Not  "Wart"?' 
said  he.  That  was  my  school 
nickname,  from  a  wart  I  once  had 
on  my  chin.  '  Ay,  to  be  sure,'  said 
I,  *  Wart'  I  wish  yon  saw  the  de- 
light of  the  old  dog.  I  made  him 
dine  with  us.  Lord  Brackington 
was  with  me,  and  eqjoyed  it  all 
immensely." 

"And  what  had  brought  him  so 
low?" 
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The  man  mho  now  joined  the  bnilt  yonng  fellow,  ^"l^m  m 
group,  was  a  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  looseness  of  limb  and  "Jf  ^  ^j, 
a  high  narrow  head,  from  which  showed  activity  had  not  be^ 
the  hair  was  brushed  rigidly  back  fioed  to  mere  power.   Ha  «nA 
to  fall  behind  in  something  like  an  frank  handsome  fiace,  Wne-^y«% ^ 
old-fashioned  queue.   His  eyes  were  bold-looking ;  and  as  be^"^.„ 
black,  and  surmounted  with  mas-  receire  the  Colonel  s  orders  ib*" 
sive  and  much-arcl^ed  eyebrows ;  a  waa  in  Ws  air  that  blending  oi  w- 
strongly-marked  mouth,  stern,  de-  ference  and  good-humoured 
termined,  and,  except  in  speaking,  lessness  that  made  up  his  wDw 
almost  cruel  in  expression,  and  a  nature.  .  ^ 

thin-pointed  projecting  chin,  gaTe      It  was  pWn  to  see  m  him  od« 
an  air  of  sererfty  and  strohg  will  to  easy    to   persuade—impossiwe  w 
features  which,  when  he  conversed,  coerce ;   a  fellow  with  whora  w 
displayed  a  look  of  courteous  de-  man  he  liked  could  do  anytf^^ft 
ference,  and  that  peculiar  desire  to  but  one  perfectly  unmanageable  u 
please  that  we  associate  with  a  by-  thrown  into  the  wrong  hands,  tie 
gone  school  of  breeding.   He  was  was  the  second  son  of  a  very  noa 
one  of  those  men,  and  very  distino-  baronet,  but  made  the  mistare  w 
tive  are  they,  with  whom  even  the  believing  he  had  as  much  ngdt  w 
least  cautious  take  no  liberties,  nor  extravagance  as  his  elder  Drotfler, 
venture  upon  any  familiarity.   The  and  having  persisted  in  this  erw 
eccentricities    of  determined  men  during  two  years  m  the  UlehJixm^^ 
are  very  often  indications  of  some  had  been  sent  to  do  the  double  peuc^ 
deep  spirit  beneath,  and  not,  as  in  anoe  of  an  infantry  regiment  and 
weaker   natures,  mere  emanations  Irish  station ;  two  inflictions  wbicli# 
of  vanity  or  oflfeprings  of  self-indul-  it  was  believed,  would  have  eoffioeg^^ 
gence.  to  calm  down  tlie  ardour  of  the  most 

If  he  was,  beyond  question,  a  impassioned  spendthrift.  He  look, 
gentleman,  there  were  also  signs  ed  at  Fossbrooke  from  head  to  foot 
about  him  of  narrow  fortune  :  his  It  was  not  exactly  the  stamp  of  xm 
scrupulously  white  shirt  was  not  he  would  have  selected  for  oompao. 
fine,  and  the  seams  of  his  well-  ionshlp,  bat  he  saw  at  onoe  that  he 
brushed  coat  showed  both  care  and  was  distinctively  a  gentleman,  asd 
wear.  then  the  prospect  of  a  few  days 

He  had  joined  tlie  group,  who  .  away  from  regimental  duty  was  nok 
were  talking  of  the  coming  Derby  to  be  despised,  and  he  quickly  w- 
when  the  Colonel  came  up.  "I  pUed  that  both  he  and  his  tackle 
have  sent  for  the  man  we  want,  >f?ere  at  Sir  Brook's  dispowl  "If 
Fossbrooke.  I'm  not  a  fisherman  we  could  run  down  to  Killaloe,  sir,'* 
myself;  but  they  tell  me  he  knows  added  he,  turning  to  the  Colonel, 
every  lake,  river,  and  rivulet  in  th©  *'we  might  be  almost  sure  of  some 
island.    He  has  sat  down  to  whist,  sport" 

but  we'll  have  him  here  presently.**         "Which  means  that  yon  want 
"On  no  account;  don*t  disturb  two  days' leave, Traflford." 

his  game  for  me."  "No,  sir;  foor.  It  will  take  a 

Here  he   comes.     TraflTord,    I  day  at  least  to  get  over  there;  an- 

want  to  present  you  to  a  very  old  other  will  be  lost  in  exploring;  t 

friend  of  mine,  Sir  Brook  Fobs-  these  late  rains  have  flentwh 

brooke — as  enthusiastic  an    angler  fresh  into  the^jiHJJIiy*^ 

as  yourself.    He  bus  the  ambition  knowing  w>^ 

to  hook  an  Irish  salmon.    I  don't  "You 

suppose  any  one  can  more  readily  casnistii' 

help  him  on  the  road  to  it." 
The  young  man   thus  addressef^ 

was  a  large,  stix>ngly,  almost  heavi' 


'  "  ^^^^^^^ 


l)est 


Jjim."  "^'^  to  iLjo=>i  -rr:  - 

Tr^ord  bowed  too,  «ia  looik%<\  ^^•■^^T- 
pf>t  at  an  displeasedii  the  oottio^  '^^  * 

jir?  asked  he.  ^  r;j-».»--  ~.:^,r^ 

^el.    "Ask  '  W  »«peat«a  ~ 
A  him  «t  >^  - 


*^  Itrav  ho/»vi^  « 


v\\  e*^  / . 


hackles,  r  ^s 
^  ^  aboQt  tk  ^  T 

v^^^  ^  HT  room. 


n  nun      bw».  ilT^^ 
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wf  ?r  a-  too, 
r  -r-z:  y  to 

r:j  •  .n  the 

»  lan  of 

;  and 
lationa 
,   ■  Hamil- 
at  one 
-   -  ;ave  ao- 

I  have 
of  you 
-nns,  and 
make  hie 
can;  and, 
mportanoe, 
.ange  story 
1  he  IS  fall 
.f  incredulity 
ny  qaizzing; 
sach  a  pro- 
r  him  like  a 

•  ered  to  go  on 
1  indeed  any  of 
is  willingly  have 
old  man  had  in- 
leeply,  and  they 
re  aboat  him. 


hnirablv  adapted  to 
^  all  the  features  of 
buiddcape  aboanded, 
ried    foliage,  heathy 
1  eddying  river  all 
-  to  make  up  a  scene 
ons  beauty, 
vllous  fertility  of  the 
.  ind  an  ally  to  every 
niellishment.  Shel- 
tli  and  east  winds, 
re  in  the  open  air, 
iVDiired  spots  needed 
.>t'  the  conservatory; 
neatly  shaven  lawn 
11  f )9   of  blossoming 
<  of  rare  excellence, 
I  and  the  salvia  and 
(uled  with  the  tulip, 
nd  the  carnation,  to 
with  the  gorgeons 

I  of  the  cottage,  for 
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^  ^  He  was  CQTsed,  he  said,  with  a 
strong  coDstitatioD ;  all  the  other 
fellows  of  his  set  had  so  timed  it, 
that  when  they  had  nothing  to  liye 
on  they  eeasea  to  liye ;  bat  Jemmy 
told  ns  he  neyer  had  snch  an  appe- 
tite as'' now;  that  he  passed  from 
fonrte^  to  sixteen  hours  a  day  on 
the  pier  in  all  weathers;  and  as  to 
gont,  he  firmly  belieyed  it  all  oame 
of  the  adulterated  wines  of  the 
great  wine-merchants.  British  gin 
he  muntained  to  be  the  whole- 
somest  liquor  in  existence.'* 

^^I  wonder  how  fellows  bear  up 
under  such  reyerses  as  that,**  said 
the  Oolonel. 

*'My  astonishment  is  rather," 
cried  Foesbrooke,  "how  men  can 
liye  on  in  a  monotony  of  well- 
being,  getting  fatter,  older,  and 
more  unwieldy,  and  with  only  such 
experiences  of  life  as  a  well-fed 
fowl  might  haye  in  a  hen-coop.^ 

"I  know  that's  your  theory/' 
said  the  other,  laaghing. 

'^Well,  no  man  can  say  that  I 
haye  not  lived  up  to  my  convictions ; 
and  for  myself,  I  can  ayer  I  have 
thoroughly  enjoyed  my  intercourse 
with  the  world,  and  like  it  as  well 
to-day  as  on  the  first  morning  I 
made  my  bow  to  it.*' 

"Listen  to  this,  young  gentle- 
men,*'  said  the  Oolonel,  turnine 
to  his  officers,  who  now  gathered 
around  them.  **Now  and  then  I 
hear  some  of  you  complaining  of 
being  bored  or  wearied — sick  of 
this,  tired  of  that ;  here's  my  friend, 
who  knows  the  whole  thing  better 
than  any  of  us,  and  he  declares 
that  the  world  is  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds,  and  that,  so  far 
from  familiarity  witli  it  inspiring 
disgust  with  life,  bis  enjoyment  of  it 
is  as  racy  as  when  fir>t  he  knew  it.'' 

"It  is  rather  liard  to  ask  these 
gentlemen  to  tnke  nie  as  a  guide  on 
trust,"  said  Fossbrooke;  "hot  I 
have  known  the  fathers  of  most  of 
those  I  see  around  me,  and  could 
call  many  of  them  as  witnesses  to 
character.  Major  Aylmer,  your 
father  and  I  went  up  the  Kile  to- 
gether, when  people  talked  of  it 


as  a  Journey.  Oaptain  Harris,  Tm 
sure  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  you 
are  the  son  of  Godfrey  Harris  of 
Harrisburg.  Your  father  was  my 
friend  on  the  day  I  wounded  Lorn 
Eoclesmore.  I  see  four  or  five 
others  too— so  like  old  companions 
that  I  find  it  hard  to  belieye  I  am 
not  back  again  in  the  old  days 
whem  I  was  as  young  as  themselyes ; 
and  yetj  Fm  not  yery  certain  if  I 
would  like  to  exchange  my  present 

Suiet  enjoyment  as  a  looker-on  for 
11  that  active  share  I  once  took  in 
life  and  its  pleasures." 

Something  in  the  fact  that  their 
fathers  had  lived  in  his  intimacy, 
something  in  his  manner — ^a  yery 
courteous  manner  it  was — ^and  some- 
thing in  the  bold,  almost  defiant 
bearing  of  the  old  man,  youching 
for  great  energy  and  dignity  to- 
gether, won  greatly  upon  the  3'oung 
men,  and  they  gathered  around  him. 
He  was,  howeyer,  summoned  away 
by  a  message  from  Trafford  to  say 
that  the  whist-party  waited  for  him, 
and  he  took  his  leaye  with  a  stately 
courtesy  and  withdrew. 

"  There  goes  one  of  the  stracgest 
fellows  in  Christendom,"  said  the 
Oolonel,  as  the  other  left  the  room. 
"  He  has  already  gone  through  three 
fortunes;  he  dissipated  the  first — 
speculated  and  lost  the  second — 
and  a  third  he,  I  might  say, 
gaye  away  in  acts  of  benevolence  and 
kindness,  leaying  himself  ao  ill-off, 
that  I  actually  heard  the  other  day 
that  some  friend  had  ai^ed  for  the 
place  of  barrack-master  at  Athlone 
for  him ;  bat  on  coming  oyer  to  see 
the  place,  he  found  a  poor  fellow 
with  a  wife  and  five  children  a  can- 
didate for  it ;  so  he  retired  in  his 
fayour,  and  is  content,  as  you  see, 
to  go  out  on  the  world,  and  take 
his  chance  with  it." 

Innumerable  questions  pressed 
on  the  Oolonel  to  tell  more  of  his 
strange  friend;  he  had,  howeyer, 
little  beyond  hearsay  to  giye  them. 
Of  his  own  experiences,  he  could 
only  say  that  when  first  he  met  him 
it  was  at  Oeylon,  where  he  had 
come  in  a  yacht  like  a  sloop  of  war 
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to  hnnt  elephants — the  splendour 
of  his  retinue  and  magnificence  of 
his  suite  giving  him  the  air  of  a 
royal  persooage — and  indeed  the 
gorgeons  profusion  of  his  presents 
to  the  King  and  the  chief  person- 
ages of  tbe  coort,  went  far  to  im- 

Eress  this  notion.  I  never  met 
iin  sinoe^"  said  the  Oolonel,  '*ti11 
this  morning,  when  he  walked  into 
my  room,  dusty  and  travel-stained, 
to  say,  '  I  just  heard  your  name, 
and  thought  Fd  ask  you  to  give  me 
my  dinner  to-day.^  I  owe  him  a 
great  many — not  to  say  innumer- 
able other  attentions;  and  his  last 
act  6n  leaving  Trincomalee  was  to 
present  me  with  an  Arab  charger, 
the  most  perfect  animal  I  ever 
mounted.    It  is  therefore  a  real 

fleasure  to  me  to  receive  him. 
[e  is  a  thoroughly  fine- hearted 
fellow,  and,  with  all  bis  eccentrici- 
tiea,  one  of  the  noblest  natures  I 
ever  met  The  only  flaw  in  his 
frankness  is  as  to  his  age ;  nobody 
has  ever  been  able  to  ^et  it  from 
him.  Yon  heard  him  talk  of  your 
fathers — ^he   might   talk   of  your 


grandfathers;  and  he  would  too, 
if  he  had  only  the  opportunity  to 
lead  him  on  to  it.  I  know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  he  lived  in  the 
Oarlton  House  coterie,  not  a  man  of 
which  except  himself  survives ;  and 
I  have  heard  him~^give  imitations 
of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Gravin  Hamil- 
ton, and  Pitt,  that  none  but  one 
who  had  seen  them  could  have  ac- 
complished. And  now  that  I  have 
told  yon  all  this,  will  one  of  yon 
step  over  to  Trafford's  rooms,  and 
whisper  him  a  hint  to  make  his 
whist- points  as  low  as  he  can;  and, 
what  is  even  of  more  importance, 
to  take  care  lest  any  strange  storr 
Sir  Brook  may  tell — and  he  is  full 
of  them — meet  a  sign  of  incredulity 
— still  leas  provoke  any  quizzing; 
the  slightest  sliade  of  such  a  pro- 
vocation would  render  him  like  a 
madman.*' 

The  Major  volunteered  to  go  on 
this  mission,  which  indeed  anv  of 
the  others  wonld  as  willingly  have 
accepted,  for  the  old  man  had  in- 
terested them  deeply,  and  they 
longed  to  hear  more  about  him. 


OHAPnSB  n. — THE  8WAN*8  NEST. 


As  the  Shannon  draws  near  Kil- 
laloe,  the  wild  character  of  the 
moan  tain  scenery,  the  dreary  wastes 
and  desolate  islands  which  marked 
Xough  Derg,  disappear,  and  give 
way  to  gently-sloping  lawns,  dotted 
over  with  well-grown  timber,  well- 
kept  demesnes,  spacious  ooontry- 
hootfes,  and  a  country  wnich,  in 
general,  almost  recalls  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  England. 

Abont  a  mile  above  the  town,  in 
a  little  bend  of  the  river  forming  a 
small  bay,  stands  a  small  but  pretty 
lionse,  with  a  skirt  of  ricM  wood 

{>rotecting  it  at  the  back,  while  tbe 
awn  in  front  descends  by  an  easy 
slope  to  the  river. 

Originally  a  mere  farmhouse,  the 
taste  of  an  inftenlona  owner  had 
taken  every  advantage  of  its  irre- 
gular outline,  and  converted  it  into 
something  Elizabethan  in  charac- 


ter, a  style  admirablv  adapted  to 
the  site,  where  all  the  features  of 
rich- coloured  landscape  abounded, 
and  where  varied  foliage,  heathy 
mountnin,  and  eddying  river  all 
lent  themselves  to  make  up  a  scene 
of  fresh  and  joyous  beauty. 

In  the  marvellous  fertility  of  the 
soil,  too,  was  found  an  ally  to  every 
prospect  of  embellishment.  Shel- 
tered from  north  and  east  winds, 
plants  ffrew  here  in  the  open  air, 
which  in  less  favoured  spots  needed 
tbe  protection  of  the  conservatory; 
and  &IUS  in  the  neatly  shaven  lawn 
were  seen  groups  of  blossoming 
shrubs  or  fl^Wc^rs  of  rare  exoellenoe, 
and  the  camellia  and  tbe  salvia  and 
the  oleander  bUnded  witli  the  tulip, 
the  mnfis  rose,  and  the  carnation,  to 
sfnd  tbe  grass  with  tbe  gorgeous 
colours. 

Over  the  front  of  the  cottage,  for 
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cottage  it  really  was,  a  Sooth  Amer-  It  was  with  no  thought  of  pno 
ican  creeper,  a  sort  of  acaothus,  tising  his  profession  that  Dr.  Lend* 
grew,  its  crimson  flowers  hanging  rick  had  settled  in  the  neigh- 
in  rich  profusion  over  cornice  and  honrhood;  hat  as  be  was  ^wajs 
architrave;  while  a  passion -tree  of  readj  to  assist  the  poor  hy  his  ad- 
great  age  covered  the  entire  porch,  vice  and  skill,  and  as  the  reputation 
relieving  with  its  softeoed  tints  of  his  great  ability  gradoally  got 
the  almost  over-hrilliancy  of    the  carrenoy,  he  found   himself  ood- 


Seen  from  the  water— and  it  came  of  his  neighbours,  and  conseni  to 
suddenly  intj  view  on  roanding  a  practise  generallv.  There 
little  headland — ftw  could  forbear  many  things  which  made  this  ooonBe 
from  an  exclamation  of  wooder  unpalatable  to  him.  He  was  by 
and  admiration  at  this  lovely  spot ;  nature  shy,  timid,  and  retiring ;  he 
nor  could  all  the  pretentious  gran-  was  fastidiously  averse  to  a  new 
deor  of  the  rich-wooded  parks,  nor  acquaintanceship;  he  had  desired, 
all  the  more  im[)osing  architecture  besides,  to  live  estranged  from  the 
of  the  great  houses,  detract  from  world,  devoting  himself  entirely  to 
the  marvellous  charm  of  this  sim-  the  education  of  his  children;  and 
pie  home.  he  neither  liked  the  forced  publicity 
A  tradition  of  a  swan  carried  he  became  exposed  to,  nor  that  life 
away  by  some  rising  of  the  river  of  servitude  which  leaves  the  doe- 
from  the  Castle  of  Portomna,  and  tor  at  the  hourly  mercj  of  the 
swept  down  the  lake  till  it  found  world  around  him. 
refuge  in  the  little  bay,  had  given  If  he  yielded,  therefore,  to  the 
the  name  of  the  place,  and  for  more  professional  calls  upon  him,  he  re- 
than  a  hundred  years  was  it  known  sisted  totally  all  sociaJ  claims :  he 
as  the  Swan's  Nest.  The  swan,  went  nowhere  but  as  the  doctor, 
however,  no  longer  existed,  though  No  persuasion,  no  inducenaeof, 
a  little  thatched  edifice  at  the  could  prevail  on  him  to  dine  oat; 
water-side  marked  the  spot  it  bad  no  exigency  of  time  or  season  pre- 
"once  inhabited,  and  sustained  the  vent  him  returning  to  bis  borne  at 
truth  of  the  legt^nd.  night.  There  were  in  his  neigh- 
The  owner  of  the  place  was  a  bourhood  one  or  two  persons  whose 
Dr.  Lendrick :  he  had  come  to  it  rank  might  have,  it  was  supposed, 
about  twenty  years  before  the  time  influenc^  him  in  some  degree  to 
at  which  our  story  opens — a  comply  with  their  requests— and, 
widower  with  two  children,  a  son  certainly,  whose  desire  for  his  so- 
and  a  daughter.  He  was  a  perfect  ciety  would  have  left  nothing  uo- 
stranger  to  all  tlie  neighbourhood,  done  to  secure  it ;  but  be  was  as 
though  by  name  well  known  as  the  obdurate  to  them  as  to  o^ers,  and 
son  of  a  distinguished  judge,  Baron  the  Earl  of  Drumcarran  and  Sir 
Lendrick  of  the  Court  of  Ex-  Reginal  Lacy,  of  Lacy  Manor,  were 
chequer.  not  a  whit  more  successfnl  in  ther 
It  was  rumoured  about,  that,  blandishments  than  the  Vicar  (A 
having  displeased  his  father,  flrst  Killaloe — Old  Bob  Mills,  as  he  was 
by  adopting  medicine  instead  of  irreverently  called — or  Lendrick's 
law  as  a  profession,  and  subse-  own  colleague,  Dr.  Tobin,  who, 
quently  by  marrying  a  portionless  while  he  respected  his  superior 
girl  of  hi  mble  family,  the  Bj^on  ability  and  admitted  bis  know- 
had  ceased  to  recognise  him  in  any  ledge,  secretly  hated  hira  as  only 
way.  Mftking  a  settlement  of  a  few  a  rival  doctor  knows  how  to  bate 
hundreds  a  year  on  him,  he  resolved  a  brother  practitioner, 
to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  fortune  to  For  the  first  time  for  many  rears 
a  step-son,  the  child  of  his  second  had  Dr.  Lendrick  gone  up  to  bub- 
wife,  a  Colonel  Sewell,  then  in  India,  lin.   A  few  lines  lh>m  an  old  fiami- 


southern  plant 
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]j  physician,  Dr.  Beattie,  had,  faow- 
eyer,  cftlled  him  up  to  towxL  The 
Obief  Boron  had  been  taken  ill  in 
Goart  and  was  conveyed  home  in 
a  state  of  insensibility.  It  was 
declared  that  he  iiad  rallied  and 
passed  a  ffvonrable  night;  bnt  as 
ne  was  a  man  of  yerj  advanced 
age,  at  no  time  strong,  and  ever 
unsparing  of  himself  in  the  ardu- 
ous labours  of  his  office,  grave 
doubts  were  felt  that  he  wonid 
ever  again  resume  his  seat  on  the 
Bench.  Dr.  Beattie  well  knew  the 
long  estrangement  that  had  separ- 
ated the  father  from  the  son;  and 
although,  perhaps,  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  the  Judge  had  in  the 
world,  he  never  had  dared  to  in- 
terpose a  word,  or  drop  a  hint  as 
to  the  advisability  of  reconcilia- 
tion. 

Sir  William  Lendrick  was  indeed 
a  man  whom  no  amount  of  inti- 
macy conld  render  his  friends  fa- 
miliar  with.    He  was  positively 
charming  to  mere  acquaintanceship 
— ^his  manner  was  a  happy  blend- 
ins  of  deference  with  a  most  po- 
lished wit.   Full  of  bygone  exper- 
iences and  .reminiscences  of  inter- 
esting people  and  events,  he  never 
overlaid  conversation  by  their  men- 
tion, but  made  them  merely  serve 
to  illostrate  the  present,  either  by 
contrast  or  resemblance.    All  this 
to  the  world  and  society  was  he; 
to  the  inmates  of  his  house  he  was 
a  perfect  terror!   It  was  said  his 
first  wife  had  died  of  a  broken 
heart;    his  second,   with  a  spirit 
fierce  and  combative  as  his  own, 
bad  quarrelled  with  him  so  often, 
00  seriously,  and  so  hopelessly,  that 
Ibr  the  last  fifteen  years  of  life  they 
had  occupied  separate  bouses,  and 
only  met  as  acquaintances,  accept- 
ing and  sending  invitations  to  each 
other,  and  outwardly  observing  all 
the  usages  of  refined  courtesy. 

This  was  the  man  of  whom  Dr. 
Beattie  wrote:  *'I  cannot  presume 
to  Fay  that  he  is  more  favourably 
disposed  towards  you  than  he  has 
shown  himself  for  years,  but  X 
would    strenuously    advise  your 


being  here,  and  sufficiently  near, 
so  that  if  a  happier  disposition 
should  occur,  or  an  opportunity 
arise  to  bring  you  once  more 
together,  the  fortunate  moment 
should  not  be  lost.  Come  up,  then, 
at  once — come  to  my  house,  where 
your  room  is  ready  for  you,  and 
where  you  will  neither  be  molest- 
ed by  visitors  nor  interfered  with. 
Manage  too,  if  you  can,  to  remain 
here  for  some  days.^' 

It  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter of  filial  affection  when  one 
can  say,  and  say  truthfully,  that 
scarcely  any  severity  on  a  parent's 
part  effaces  the  love  that  was  im- 
bibed in  infancy,  and  that  struck 
root  in  the  heart  before  it  could 
know  what  unkindness  wasl  Over 
and  over  again  in  life  have  I  wit- 
nessed this  deep  devotion.  Over 
and  over  again  have  I  seen  a 
clinging  affection  to  a  memoiy 
which  nothing  short  of  a  hallowed 
tie  could  have  made  so  dear — a 
memory  that  retained  whatever 
could  comfort  and  sustain,  and 
held  nothing  that  recalled  shame 
or  sorrow. 

Dr.  Lendrick  went  up  to  town 
full  of  ^  such  emotions.  All  the 
wrong — ^it  was  heavy  wrong  too — 
he  had  suffered  was  forgotten;  all 
the  injustice  wiped  out.  He  onl^ 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  see  his 
father — to  nurse  and  watch  by 
him.  There  was  no  thought  for 
himself.  By  reconciliation  he  never 
meant  restoration  to  his  place  as 
heir.  Forgiveness  and  love  ha 
asked  for  —  to  be  taken  back  to 
the  heart  so  long  closed  against 
him,  to  hear  himself  called  Tom  by 
that  voice  he  knew  so  well,  and 
whose  accents  sounded  through  his 
dreams. 

That  he  was  not  without  a  hope 
of  such  happinessi  might  be  ga* 
thered  from  one  circumstance.  He 
had  taken  up  with  him  two  minia- 
tures of  his  boy  and  girl  to  show 
^^Grandfather''  if  good  fortune 
should  ever  offer  a  fitting  mo- 
ment. 

The  first  words  wMdh  greeted 
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him  on  reaching  his  friend's  hoase 
were:  "Better.  A  tolerably  tran- 
qail  night.  He  can  move  his 
hand.  The  attack  was  paralysis, 
and  his  speech  is  also  improved.*' 

"And  his  mind?  how  is  his 
mind  T 

"Clear  as  ever  it  was — ^Intensely 
eager  to  hear  what  is  said  about 
his  illness,  and  insatiable  as  to 
the  newspaper  version  of  the  at- 
tack." 

"Does  he  speak?  Ess  he  spoken 
of— his  family,  at  all?"  said  he, 
falteringly. 

"Only  of  Lady  Lendrick.  He 
desired  to  see  her.  He  dictated  a 
note  to  me  in  terms  of  very  finish- 
ed ooortesy,  asking  her  if^  withoat 
incnrring  inoonyeniencp,  she  would 
favoor  him  with  an  early  call.  The 
whole  thing  was  so  like  himself 
that  I  saw  at  onoe  he  was  getting 
better." 

"And  so  you  think  him  better?" 
asked  Lendrick  eagerly. 

"Better  I  Yes '-bat  not  out  of 
danger.  I  fear  as  much  from  his 
irritability  as  his  malady.  He  will 
insist  on  seeing  the  newspapers, 
and  occasionally  his  eye  falls  on 
some  paragraph  that  wounds  him. 
It  was  but  yesterday  that  he  read 
a  sort  of  querulous  regret  from 
some  writer  that  Hhe  learned 
judge  had  not  retired  some  years 
ago,  and  before  that  failing  health, 
acting  on  a  very  irascible  temper- 
ament, had  rendered  him  a  terror 
alike  to  the  bar  and  the  suitors.' 
That  unfortunate  paragraph  cost 
twenty  leeches  and  ice  to  his  temples 
for  eight  hours  after." 
'  "Cannot  these  things  be  kept 
from  him?  Surely  your  authority 
ought  to  be  equal  to  this?" 

"  Were  I  to  attempt  it  be  would 
refuse  to  see  me.  In  fact,  any  util- 
ity I  can  contribute  depends  un 
my  apparent  sobmission  to  h!m  in 
everything.  Almost  bis  first  ques- 
tion to  me  every,  morning  is,  *  Well, 
sir,  who  is  to  be  my  6nccess<)r?' 
Of  course  I  say  that  we  all  look 
with  a  sanguine  hope  to  see  him 
soon  back  in  hb  court  again.  When 


I  said  this  yesterday,  he  replied, 
*I  will  sit  on  Wednesday,  sir,  to 
bear  appeals;  there  will  be  little 
occasion  for  me  to  speak,  and  I 
trust  another  day  or  two  will  see 
the  last  of  this  difliculty  of  utter- 
ance. Pemberton,  I  know,  is  look- 
ing to  the  Attorney-Generalship^ 
and  George  Haire  thinks  he  may 
order  his  ermine.  Tell  them,  how- 
ever, from  me,  that  the  Chief 
Baron  intends  to  preside  in  his 
court  for  many  a  year  to  oome; 
that  the  intellect,  such  as  it  is, 
with  which  Providence  endowed 
him,  is  still  unchanged  and  un- 
clouded.' This  is  his  language— 
this  his  tone ;  and  you  may  know 
how  such  a  spirit  jars  with  all  our 
endeavours  to  promote  rest  and 
tranqoillity." 

Lendrick  wa'tked  moodily  up 
and  down  the  room,  his  head  simk, 
and  his  eyes  downcast  "  Never 
to  speak  of  me— never  ask  to  see 
me,'  muttered  he  in  a  voice  of  in- 
tense sadness. 

"I  half  suspected  at  one  time 
he  was  about  to  do  so,  and  indeed 
he  said,  'If  this  attack  should 
baffle  you,  Beattie,  you  most  not 
omit  to  give  timely  warning.  There 
are  two  or  three  things  to  be 
thought  of.'  When  I  came  awav 
on  that  morning  I  sat  down  ana 
wrote  to  you  to  come  up  here.** 

A  servant  entered  at  this  mo- 
ment and  presented  a  note  to  the 
Doctor,  who  read  it  hastily  and 
handed  it  to  Lendrick.  It  ran 
thus 

"Dbja  Db.  Biattb,— The  CMef 
Baron  has  had  an  uofavonr&ble 
turn,  partly  brought  on  by  excite 
ment.  Loae  no  time  in  oomiog 
here;  and  believe  me,  yours  sincere- 
ly, COHSTAKTU.  ISNBRICK." 

"  They've  had  a  quarrel ;  I  knew 
they  would.  I  did  my  best  to  pre- 
vent their  meeting;  but  I  saw  be 
would  not  go  out  of  the  world 
without  a  scene.  As  he  said  last 
night,  "I  mean  her  to  hear  my 
"charge."  She  must  listen  to  my 
charge,  Beattie;'  and  I'd  not  be 
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astonished  if  this  charge  were  to 
prove  his  own  sentence." 

Go  to  him  at  once,  Beattie ;  and 
if  it  be  at  all  possible,  if  you  can 
compass  it  in  any  way,  let  me  see 
him  ODce  again.    Take  these  with 


yon;  who  knows  but  their  bright 
faces  may  plead  better  .  than  words 
for  us  ?"  ana  thus  saying  he  gave  him 
the  miniatures;  and  overcome  with 
emotion  he  could  not  control,  turn- 
ed away  and  left  the  room. 


OHAFTSB  nL— A.  DIFFICULT  PATIENT. 


As  Dr.  Beattie  drove  off  with 
all  speed  to  the  Chief  Baron's  house, 
which  lav  about  three  miles  from 
the  city,  he  had  time  to  ponder  as 
he  went  over  his  late  interview. 
"Tom  Lendrick,"  as  he  still  called 
him  to  himself  he  had  known  as  a 
boy,  and  ever  liked  him.   He  had 
been  a  patient,  studious,  gentle-tem- 
pered lad,  desirous  to  acquire  know- 
ledge, without  any  of  that  ambition 
that  wants  to  make  the  knowledge 
marketable.   To  have  gained  a  pro- 
fessorship would  have  appeared  to 
have  been  the  very  summit  of  his 
ambition,  and  this  rather  as  a  quiet 
retreat  to  pursue  his  studies  farther 
than  as  a  sphere  wherein  to  display 
his  own  gifts.   Anything  more  nn- 
like  that  bustling,  energetic^  daring 
spirit,  bis  father,  wonld  be  hard  to 
oonoeive.    Throughout   his  whole 
career  at  the  bar,  and  in  Piirliaraent, 
men  were  never  quite  sure  what  that 
brilliant  speaker  and  most  indiscreet 
talker  would  do  next    Men  secured 
his  advocacy  with  a  half  misgiving 
whether  they  were  doing  the  very 
best  or  the  very  worst  for  success. 
Give  him  difficulties  to  deal  with, 
and   be  was  a  giant;  let  all  go 
smiootbly  and  well,  and  he  would 
hunt  up  some  crotchet — some  obso* 
lete  usage — a  doubtful  point,  that 
in  its  discnssion  very  frequently  led 
to  the  damage  of  his  client's  cause 
and  the  defeat  of  his  suitw 

Display  was  ever  more  to  him 
than  victory.  Let  him  Jbave  a  great 
arena  to  exhibit  in,  and  he  was 
proof  against  all  the  difficoldes  and 
all  the  casualties  of  the  conflict. 
Never  had  such  a  father  a  son  less 
the  inheritor  of  his  temperament  and 
natore;  and  this  same  disappoint- 
ment rankling  on  through  life — a 


disappointment  that  embittered  all 
ioteroonrse,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
make  him  disparage  the  high  abil- 
ities of  his  son — created  a  gulf 
between  them  that  Beattie  knew 
oould  never  be  bridged  over.  He 
doubted,  too,  whether  as  a  doctor 
he  could  oonsoientionsly  introduce  a 
theme  so  likely  to  irritate  and  excite. 
As  he  pondered  he  opened  the  two 
miniatures,  and  looked  at  them.  The 

J^onng  man  was  a  fine,  manly,  daring- 
ooking  fellow,  with  a  determined 
brow  and  a  resolute  month,  that  re- 
called his  grandfather's  face;  he  was 
evidently  well  grown,  and  strong^ 
and  looked  one  that,  thrown  where 
be  might  be  in  life,  wonld  be  likely 
to  a%ert  his  own. 

The  girl,  wonderfully  like  him  in 
feature,  bad  a  oharacter  of  subdued 
humour  in  her  eye,  and  a  half-hid 
laughter  in  the  mouth,  which  the 
artist  had  caught  up  with  infinite 
skill,  that  took  away  all  the  severity 
of  the  face,  and  softened  its  traits  to 
a  most  attractive  beauty.  Through 
her  rich  brown  hair  there  was  a 
sort  of  golden  reflet  that  imparted 
great  briilianoy  to  the  expression 
of  the  head,  and  her  large  eyes  of 
grey-blue  were  the  image  of  oandonr 
and  softness,  till  her  laugh  gave 
them  a  sparkle  of  drollery  whose 
sympathy  there  was  no  resisting^ 
She,  too,  was  tall  and  beautifuUj 
formed,  with  that  slimness  of  early 

Jrouih  that  only  escapes  being  angu- 
ar,  but  has  in  it  the  charm  of  sup- 
pleness, that  lends  grace  to  evei^ 
action  and  every  gesture. 

"I  wish  he  could  see  the  ori- 
ginals," mattered  Beattie.  If  the 
old  man,  with  his  love  of  beauty, 
bat  saw  that  girl,  it  would  be  worth 
all  the  arguments  in  Christendom. 
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Is  It  too  late  for  this?  Have  we 
time  for  the  experiment?" 

Thus  thinking  be  drove  along  the 
well- wooded  approach,  and  gained 
the  large  gronnd-space  before  the 
door,  whence  a  carriage  was  about 
to  drive  away.  **  Oh,  Doctor,"  cried 
a  voice,  I'm  so  glad  you're  cume ; 
they  are  moet  impatient  for  yoa"  It 
was  the  Solicitor- General,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton,  who  now  came  np  to  the 
window  of  Beattie's  carriage. 

^  He  ha^  beoome  quite  anmaoage- 
flble,  will  not  aJmit  a  word  of  ooan- 
•el  or  advice,  resists  all  interference, 
and  insists  on  going  oat  for  a  drive." 

'*!  see  him  at  the  window,"  said 
Beattie;  *^he  is  beckoning  to  me; 
good-bye,*'  and  he  passed  on  and 
entered  the  honse. 

In  the  chief  drawing-room,  in  a 
deep  recess  of  a  window,  sat  the 
Chief  Baron,  dressed  as  if  to  go 
ont,  with  an  overcoat  and  even  his 
gloves  on.  ^'Corne  and  drive  with 
me,  Beattie,*'  cried  he,  in  a  feeble 
^at  harsh  voice.  If  I  take  my  man 
Jjeonard  they'll  say  it  was  a  keeper. 
Yon  know  that  the  '  Post*  has  it  this 
morning  that  my  mmd  it  is  which  has 
given  way.  They  say  they've  seen 
me  breaking  for  years  back.  Grood 
heavens  1  can  it  be  possible,  think 
yon,  that  the  mites  in  a  eheese  spe- 
oolate  over  the  natnre  of  the  man 
that  eats  them?  Yon  stopped  to 
talk  with  PembertoD,  I  saw ;  what 
did  be  say  to  yoo  f^' 

"  Nothing  partioolar  —  a  mere 
greeting,  I  think." 

"  No,  sir,  it  was  not ;  he  was  ask- 
ing yon  how  many  hours  there  lay 
between  him  and  the  Attornev- 
Gbneralship.  They've  divided  the 
carcass  already.  The  lion  has  to 
assist  at  his  autopsy — rather  hard, 
isn't  it?  Uow  it  embitters  death 
to  think  of  the  fellows  who  are  to 
replace  ns  1" 

**  Let  me  feel  your  pulse." 
Don't  trust   it,   Beattie;  that 
little  dialogue  of  yours  on  the  grass 
plot  has  sent  it  np  thirty  beats; 
now  many  is  it?" 

"Rapid — very  rapid;  yon  need 
rest — tranquillity." 


"And  von  can't  give  me  either, 
sir ;  neither  you  nor  your  craft  to- 
gether. You  are  the  Augurs  of 
modern  civilisation,  and  we  cling  to 
your  predictions  just  as  our  fore- 
fathers did,  thoogh  we  never  believe 
you." 

**  This  is  not  flattery,"  said  Beattie, 
with  a  slight  smile. 

The  old  man  .closed  his  eyes  and 
passed  his  hand  slowly  over  his 
forehead.  ^  I  suppose  I  was  dream- 
ing, Beattie,  just  before  you  came 
up;  but  I  thought  I  saw  them  all 
In  the  Hall,  talking  and  laughing 
over  my  death.  Burrowes  was  tell- 
ing how  old  I  must  be,  because  I 
tnoved  the  amendment  to  FIuKkI  in 
the  Irish  Parliament  in  '97;  and 
Eames  mentioned  that  I  was  Cur- 
ran's  junior  in  the  great  Bagenal 
record;  and  old  Tjsdal  set  them 
all  in  a  roar  by  saying  he  had  a 
vision  of  me  standing  at  the  gate 
of  heaven,  and  instead  of  goiog  in, 
as  St  Peter  invited  me,  stoutly  re- 
fusing, and  declaring  I  would  move 
for  a  new  trial  I  How  like  the 
rasoa'sl' 

** Don't  yon  think  you'd  be  better 
in  your  own  room!  there's  too  much 
light  and  glare  here." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

**I  am  sure  of  it.  Yon  need 
quiet,  and  the  absence  of  all  that 
stimulates  the  action  of  the  brain." 

"And  what  do  yoti,  sir — what 
does  any  one,  know  about  the  braiu*s 
operations?  You  doctors  have  in- 
vented a  sort  of  conventional  cere- 
bral oiigan  which,  like  lunar  causiic» 
is  d«oomposed  by  light;  and  in  your 
vulgar  materialism  you  would  m^ke 
out  that  what  arocts  your  brain 
must  act  alike  npon  mine.  I  tell 
}0'i,  sir,  it  is  darkness — obecurity, 
piiy:dcal  or  moral,  it  matters  not 
which — that  irritates  me^  josi  as  I 
feel  provoked  this  moment  by  this 
muddling  talk  of  yours  about  brain.^ 

"  And  yet  I'm  talking  about  what 
my  daily  life  and  habits  suggest 
some  knowledge  of,"  said  BeaiUe, 
mildly. 

"  So  you  are,  sir,  and  the  pre- 
sumption is  all  on  my  side«  If 
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yoD'U  kindly  lend  me  yonr  arm  111 
go  baclL  to  my  room," 

Step  by  step,  slowly  and  pain- 
fnlly,  be  retnmed  to  bis  chamber, 
not  ntteriog  a  word  as  he  went 

"Yes;  this  is  better,  Doctor; 
this  half  light  soothes;  it  is  mnch 
pleasanter.  One  more  kindness.  I 
wrote  to  Lady  Lendriok  this  morn- 
ing to  come  np  here.  I  sappose 
my  combatlre  spirit  was  high  in 
me,  and  I  wanted  a  ronnd  with 
the  gloves  —  or,  indeed,  without 
them  —  at  all  events,  I  sent  the 
challenge.  But  natB,  Doctor,  I 
have  to  own  myself  a  craven.  I 
dread  the  visit  Oonld  yon  manage 
to  interpose?  conld  yon  saggest 
that  it  i%  by  your  order  I  am  not 
permitted  to  receive  her?  could 
you  hint,*'  here  he  smiled  half- 
malicioudlv,  *^tbat  you  do  not  think 
tbe  time  Is  come  mr  anodynes— eh, 
Doctor?" 

Leave  it  to  me.  I  will  speak 
to  Lady  Lendrick.'* 

" There's  another  thing;  not  that 
it  much  matters;  but  it  might  per- 
haps be  as  well  to  send  a  few  Imes 
to  the  morning  papers,  to  say  the 
accounts  of  the  Chief  Baron  are 
more  favourable  to-day;  he  passed 
a  tranquil  night,  and  so  on.  Pem- 
berton  won't  like  it;  nor  Hayes; 
bnt  it  will  calm  the  fears  of  a  very 
attached  friend,  who  calls  here  twice 
d^ly.  You'd  never  guess  him. 
He  is  the  agent  of  the  ulobe  office, 
where  I  am  insured.  Ah,  Doctor, 
it  was  a  bright  thought  of  Philan- 
thropy to  establish  an  industrial 
enterprise  that  ia  bound,  under 
heavy  recognisances,  to  be  grieved 
at  our  death." 

I  must  not  make  yon  talk,  Sir 
William.  I  must  not  encourage 
yon  to  exert  yourself.  I'll  say 
good-bye,  and  look  in  upon  you 
this  afternoon." 

"Am  I  to  have  a  book?  WeW; 
be  it  so.  ril  sit  and  muse  over  the 
Attorney-General  and  bis  hopes." 

**I  have  got  two  very  interesting 
miniatures  here.  I'll  leave  them 
with  you;  you  might  like  to  look 
at  them." 


"Mioiatnreal  whose  portraits  are 
they?"  asked  tbe  other,  hastily,  as 
he  almost  snatciied  them  from  his 
hand.  "What  a  miserable  juggler; 
what  a  stale  trick  this  I"  said  he, 
as  he  opened  the  case  which  con- 
tained the  younff  m&u's  picture. 
'*  So,  sir ;  you  lend  yourself  to  such 
attempts  as  these." 

'^I  don't  understand  you,"  said 
Beatty,  indignantly. 

'*Y^  shr;  yon  understand  me 
perfectly.  Yon  would  do,  by  a 
piece  of  legerdemain,  what  you 
have  not  the  courage  to  attempt 
openly.  These  are  Tom  Lendrick'a 
children." 

"Thevare." 

"And  this  simpering  young  lady 
is  her  mother's  image;  pretty,  pretty, 
no  doubt;  and  a  litUe — a  shade, 
perhaps — of  espUglerie  above  what 
her  mother  possessed.  She  was 
the  silliest  woman  that  ever  turned 
a  fool's  head.  She  had  the  in- 
effable folly,  sir,  to  believe  she 
could  persuade  me  to  forgive  my 
son  for  having  married  her;  and 
when  I  handed  her  to  a  seat — for 
she  was  at  my  knees — she  ^inted.*^ 

"Well.  It  is  time  to  forgive 
him  now.  As  for  her,  she  is  be- 
yond forgiveness,  or  favour  either,*' 
said  Beattie,  with  more  energy  than 
before, 

"There  is  no  such  a  trial  to  a 
man  in  a  high  calling  as  the  temp- 
tation it  offers  him  to  step  beyond 
it  Take  care,  sir,  that  with  all 
your  acknowledged  ability,  this 
temptation  be  not  too  much  for 
you."  The  tone  and  manner  in 
which  the  old  jodge  delivered  these 
words  recalled  the  Justioe-seat  ^*It 
is  an  honour  to  me  to  have  yon  aa 
my  doctor,  sir.  It  would  be  to  dis- 
parage my  own  intelligence  to  ac- 
cept von  as  my  confessor." 

"A  doctor  but  discharges  half 
his  trust  when  he  fails  to  warn  his 
patient  against  the  effects  of  irrita- 
bility." 

**The  man  who  would  presume 
to  minister  to  my  temper  or  to  my 
nature  should  be  no  longer  medico 
of  muie.      With  what  intention, 
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ar,  did  yoa  bring  me  these  minia- 
tures?" 

''That  yoa^ might  see  two  bright 
and  beautiful  faces,  whose  owneca 
are  booad  to  you  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  blood." 

"Do  you  know.|  air — ^bave  yoa 
ever  heard—how  their  father,  by 
his  wilfulness,  by  his  folly,  by  his 
heartless  denial  of  my  right  to  in- 
fluenoe  him,  ruined  tlie  fortnoe 
that  cost  my  life  of  struggle  aod 
labour  to  created 

The  Doctor  shook  his  head,  aod 
the  other  continued,  **Thei\  I 
will  tell  it  to  yoQ,  sir.  It  is  more 
than  seventeen  years  to-day  when 
the  then  Viceroy  here  sent  for  me 
and  said,  'Baron  Lendrick,  there 
is  no  man,  after  Plqnkett,  to  wliom 
we  owe  more  than  to  yourself,'  I 
bowed,  and  said,  'I  do  not  accept 
the  qualification,  my  Lord,  even 
in  favour  of  the  distinguished 
Obancellor.  I  will  not  believe  my- 
self second  to  anv/  I  need  not 
relate  wiiat  ensued;  the  discussion 
was  a  long  one ;  it  was  also  a  warm 
one;  but  he  came  back  at  last  to 
the  object  of  the  interview,  which 
was  to  say  tbat  the  Prime  Minister 
was  willing  to  recommend  my  name 
to  her  Majesty  for  the  Peerage — an 
honour,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  the 
public  would  see  conferred  upon 
me  with  approval;  and  I  rtifu:>edi 
Yes,  sir,  I  refused  what  for  thirty- 
odd  years  had  formed  the  pride  and 
the  prize  of  my  existence  I  I  re- 
fused itp  because  I  would  not  that 
her  Al^^jesty's  favour  should  descend 


to  one  so  unworthy  of  it  as  this 
fellow,  or  that  his  low-boro  cbildrea 
should  inherit  a  high  name  of  my 
procuring.  I  refused,  sir,  aod  I 
told  the  noble  Marquess  my  reasons. 
He  tried — pretty  much  as  yoa  have 
tried — to  bring  me  to  a  more  for- 
giving spirit;  but  I  stopped  bim 
by  saying,  ^  When  I  hear  Uiat  your 
Excellency  has  invited  to  your 
table  the  scurrilous  author  of  the 
lampoon  against  yon  in  Uie  'Satir- 
ist,' I  will  begin  to  listen  to  the 
claims  that  may  be  urged  on  ths 
score  of  forgiveness,  not  till  then.*  *' 

"I  am  wrong — ^very  wrong— to 
let  you  talk  on  themes  L'ke  this; 
we  most  keep  them  for  calmer  ooo- 
ments.*'  Beattie  kid  his  finger  on 
the  pulse  as  he  spoke,  and  oooutsd 
the  beats  by  his  watch. 

''  Well,  sir,  what  saya  Death?  will 
he  consent  to  a '  nolle  prosequi,'  or 
must  the  cause  go  on  ?" 

^'Tou  are  not  worse;  and  evea 
that,  after  all  this  excitement,  is 
something.  Good-bye  now  till  even- 
ing.  No  books — no  newspapen^ 
remember.  Doze ;  dream ;  do  any- 
thing but  exdte  yourself." 

''You  are  cruel,  sir;  you  cut  off 
all  my  erjoyments  together.  Yoa 
deny  me  the  resources  of  reading, 
and  you  deny  me  the  solace  of  my 
wifes  society."  The  catting  sar- 
casm of  tlie  last  words  was  shown 
in  the  spiteful  sparkle  of  his  eye, 
and  the  insolent  curl  of  his  mouth; 
and  as  the  Doctor  retired,  the  mem- 
ory of  that  wicked  look  haunted 
him  throughout  the  day. 


chjlPtkb  rv. — 

"  Well,  it's  done  now,  Lucy,  and 
it  can't  be  helpe<1,"  aai^  ^oung 
Iiendrick  to  his  sister,  as,  with  an 
unlighted  cigar  between  his  lips, 
and  his  hands  in  the  pockets  of  his 
shooting-jacket,  he  walked  impa- 
tiently up  and  down  the  drawing- 
room*  ^'  I'm  sure  if  I  only  suspected 
you  were  so  strongly  against  it,  Pd 
not  have  done  it»"^ 


MS  DIPLOHAOIES. 

"My  dear  George,  Pm  only 
against  it  because  I  think  pa]» 
would  be  so.  You  know  we  never 
see  any  one  here  when  he  is  st 
home,  and  why  should  we  now,  be* 
cause  he  is  absent?'' 

"Just  for  tbat  reason.  It's  our 
only  chance,  girl." 

"  Oh,  George!" 

*'  Well,  I  don't  mean  that  exactly, 
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but  I  said  it  to  startle  70a.  No,  can't  tell  what  more;  bat  he's  to 

L0C7 ;  hot  yon  see  here's  how  the  brini^  them  np  here  with  him." 

matter  stands.    I  have  been  three  I  was  thinking,  G^eorge,  that  it 

whole  days  In  their  company.   On  might  be  as  well  if  yonM  go  down 

Tnesday  the  yoang  fellow  gare  me  and  ask  Dr.  MilU'to  come  to  tea. 

that  book  of  flies  and  the  top-joint  It  wonid  take  off  some  of  the 

of  my  rod.   On  yesterday  I  Innched  awkwardness  of  oor  receiving  two 

with  them.    To-day  they  pressed  strangers.*' 

me 'so  hard  to  dine  with  them  that  ''Bat  they're  not  strangem,  Lncy;- 

I  felt  almost  rode  in  persisting  to  not  a  bit  of  it   I  call  him  Trafford, 

refose ;  and  it  was  as  maoh  to  avoid  and  he  calls  me  Lendrick ;  and  the 

the  awkwardness  of  the  sitnation  did  cove  is  the  most  familiar  old 

as  anything  else  that  I  asked  them  fellow  I  ever  met." 

np  to  tea  this  evening.'*  Have  yon   said   anything  to 

"I'm  snre,  George,  if  it  wonld  Nicholas  yet?"  asked  she,  in  some 

give  yon  any  pleasure  '*  eagerness. 

'*  Of  coarse  it  gives  me  pleasure,"  No,  and  that's  exactly  what  I 
broke  lie  in;  ''I  don't  suspect  that  want  you  to  do  for  me.  That  old 
fellows  of  my  age  like  to  live  like  bear  bullifs  us  all  so,  tJiat  I  can't 
hermits.  And  whom  do  I  ever  see  trust  myself  to  speak  to  him." 
down  beret  Old  Mills  and  old  ''Well,  don't  go  away,  and  I'll 
Tobin,  and  Lan^  Day,  the  dog*  send  for  him  now,"  and  she  rang 
breaker.  I  ask  his  pardon  for  put-  the  bell  as  she  spoke.  A  smart- 
ting  him  last,  for  he  is  the  best  of  looking  lad  answered  the  sammons, 
the  three.  Girls  can  stand  this  sort  to  whom  she  said,  Tell  Nicholas 
of  nno'e  life,  but  IMl  be  hanged  if  I  want  him." 
it  will  do  for  ns."  "  Take  my  advice,  Lncy,  and 
And  then,  George,**  resumed  merely  say  there  are  two  gentlemen 
she  in  the  same  tone;  remember  coming  to  tea  this  evening;  don't 
they  are  both  perfect  strangers,  let  the  old  villain  think  you  are 
I  doubt  if  you  even  know  their  consulting  him  abont  it^  or  asking 
names."  his  advice." 

"That  I  do— the  old  fellow  is  Sir  *'I  most  do  it  my  own  way," 

Brook  something  or  other.   It's  not  said  she;   "only  don't  interrupt 

Fogey,  bat  it  begins  like  it:  and  Don't  meddle,  mind  that,  George." 

the  other  is  called  Trafford — Lionel,  The  door  opened,  and  a  very  short, 

I  think,  is  his  christian  name.   A  thick-set  old   man,  dressed   in  a' 

glorions  fellow   too;   was  in  the  black  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  drah 

9th   Lanoers  and  in    the   Bines,  breeches  and  white  stockings,  with 

and  is  now  here  with  the  fifty — ^th  large  shoe-buckles  in  his  shoes,  en- 

beoause  he  went  it  too  hard  in  the  tered.   His  face  was  large  and  red, 

cavalry.    He  had  a  horse  for  the  the  mouth  immensely  wide,  and  the 

Derby  two  years  ago."   The  tone  of  eyes  far  set  from  each  other,  his 

proud  trinmph  in  which  he  made  low  forehead  being  shadowed  by  a 

this  announcement  seemed  to  say,  wig  of  coarse  red  hair,  which  moved 

Now,  all  discussion  about  him  may  when  he  spoke,  and  seemed  almost 

cease.    "  Not  bat,'*  added  he,  after  a  to  possess  a  sort  of  independent 

panse,  "yoa  might  like  the  old  fel-  vitality. 

low  beet;  he  has  such  a  world  of  He  had  been  reading  when  he 
stories,  and  he  draws  so  beautifully,  was  summoned,  and  his  spectacles 
The  whole  time  we  were  in  the  boat  had  been  pushed  np  over  his  fore- 
he  was  eketching  something ;  and  head,  while  he  still  held  the  county 
he  has  a  book  full  of  odds  and  ends ;  paper  in  his  band — a  sort  of  proad 
a  tea-party  in  China,  quail-shooting  protect  against  being  disturbed, 
in  Java,  a  wedding  in  Gandia— -I  ^  Ton  heard  that  Miss  Lacy  sent 
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for  yottf*  said  George  Lendriok, 
haugiitily,  as  his  eye  fell  npon  the 
newtpaper. 

'4  did,"  was  the  curt  answer, 
aa  the  old  fellow,  with  a  nervons 
shake  of  the  h^ad,  seemed  to  an- 
DOQDoe  that  be  was  ready  for 
battle. 

''What  I  wanted,  Nicholas,  waa 
tbia,'^  interposed  the  girl,  in  a  voioe 
df  very  winning  sweetness;  ''Mr. 
George  has  invited  two  gentlemea 
this  evening  to  tea.*' 

"To  tayr  cried  Fioholas,  as 
if  the  fact  staggered  all  credulity. 

''Yea,  to  tea;  and  I  was  think- 
ing if  yon  would  go  down  to  the 
town  and  get  some  biscnita,  or  a 
sponge-ccdLe  perhaps — ^whatever,  in- 
deed, yon  thoDght  best;  and  also 
beg  Dr.  Mills  to  step  in,  aaying  that 
aa  papa  waa  away-*— " 

"Tbat  yoa  was  going  to  give  a 
ball?" 

"No.  Not  exactly  that,  Nicho- 
las," said  she,  smiling;  '^bat  that 
two  friends  of  my  brother's—* 

"And  where  did  he  meet  bis 
friends?"  cried  he,  with  a  marked 
emphasis  on  the  friends.  ''Two 
strangers.  God  knows  who  or  what  I 
Poachers  as  like  as  anything  else. 
The  oald  one  might  be  worse." 

"Enough  of  this,"  said  Gkoige, 
sternly.  "  Are  yon  the  master  here  f 
Go  on;  sir,  and  do  what  Miss  Lucy 
has  ordered  yon." 

"I  will  not^the  detil  a  step,** 
said  the  old  man,  who  now  thnut 
the  paper  into  a  capadons  pocket, 
and  Bfjruok  each  hand  on  a  hip. 
"Is  it  when  the  *  Jidge'  is  dyings 
when  the  newspapers  has  aoolnnm 
of  the  names  that's  calling  to  ask 
after  him,  yoa^re  to  be  carousing 
and  feasttn*  here?" 

"Dear  Nicholas,  there*8  no  qnefr- 
tloa  of  feasting.  It  is  simply  a  cup 
of  tea  we  mean  to  give;  surely 
there's  no  carousing  in  that  And 
as  to  grandpapa,  papa  says  that  he 
was  certainly  better  yesterday,  and 
Dr.  Beattie  has  hope  now." 

"i  haven't  then,  and  I  know  him 
better  than  Dr.  Beattie.** 


"  What  a  pity  they  haven't  sent 
for  yoQ  for  the  oonsnltaiion,"  said 
George,  ironically. 

"And  look  here,  Nicholas,"  said 
Lucy,  drawing  the  old  man  towards 
the  aoor  of  a  small  room  t^at  led 
off  the  drawing-room.  "We  could 
have  tea  here;  it  will  look  lea 
formal,  and  give  less  trouble;  and 
Meares  could  wait — ^be  does  it  very 
well ;  and  you  needn^t  be  put  oot  at 
all."  These  last  words  fell  to  a 
whisper;  but  he  was  beyond  re- 
serve, beyond  flattery.  The  last 
speecn  of  her  brother  still  ranided 
in  bis  memory,  and  all  that  fell 
npon  his  ear  since  that  fell  im* 
heeded. 

"I  was  with  jronr  grand&tber, 
Master  George,"  said  the  old  man, 
slowly,  "twenty-one  years  before 
yon  were  born  I  I  carried  his  bag 
down  to  Court  the  day  he  defended 
Neal  O^Gorman  for  high  treason, 
and  I  was  with  him  the  morning  ha 
shot  Lake  Dillon  at  Oastle  Kncxtk; 
and  this  Til  aay  and  stand  to, 
there's  not  a  man  in  Ireland,  high 
or  low,  knows  the  Cbief  Baion 
better  than  myself." 

"It  must  be  a  great  oomfort  to 
yon  both,"  said  Geoige;  but  bis 
sister  bad  laid  her  hand  on  his 
mouth  and  made  the  words  unin- 
telligible. 

"YouMl  say  to  Mr.  Mills,  Nicbo- 
las,"  said  she,  in  her  most  ooaxiog 
way,  "  that  1  did  not  write,  because 
I  preferred  sending  my  me^e 
by  you,  who  could  explain  wh;  I 
particularly  wanted  him  thia  even- 
ing." 

"ni  go.  Miss  Lucy,  reaarriog 
the  point,  as  they  aay  in  the  hiw— 
resarring  the  point  1  becaoae  I  don't 
give  in  that  what  you're  doin'  is 
right;  and  when  the  maater  cossm 
home,  I'm  not  goin'  to  defend  it." 

"We  must  bear  np  nnder  that 
calamity  aa  well  as  we  can,'^  said 
the  vonng  man,  insolently;  but 
Nicholas  never  looked  towards  or 
seemed  to  hear  him. 

"A  bam-a-brack  ia  better  than 
a  sponge-cake,  because  if  there's 
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some  of  It  left  it  doesn't  get  stale, 
and  one  •  and  •  sixpence  will  be 
eoongb;  and  I  snppose  yon  don't 
need  a  lamp  V 

"Well,  Nicholas,  I  must  say,  I 
think  it  wonld  be  better;  and  two 
candles  on  the  small  table,  and  two 
on  the  piano." 

"Why  don't  yon  mention  a  fid- 
dlerf *  said  he,  bitterly.  "  If  it's  a 
ball,  there  ought  to  be  mnsic." 

Unable  to  control  himself  longer, 
yoong  Lendrick  wrenched  open  the 
eash-door,  and  walked  oat  into  the 
lawn. 

*'The  devil  snch  a  family  for 
temper  from  this  to  Ban  try  l'*^  said 
Nicholas;  "and  here's  the  company 
comio*  already,  or  I'm  mist^en. 
There's  a  boat  makin'  for  the  ^nd- 
in^- place,  with  two  men  in  the 
stem." 

Lucy  implored  him  oilce  more  to 
Jose  no  time  on  his  errand,  and 
hastened  away  to  make  some  change 
in  her  dress  to  receive  the  strangers. 
Meanwhile  Greorge^  having  seen  the 
boat,  walked  down  to  the  shore  to 
meet  his  friends. 

Both  Sir  Brook  and  Trafford  were 
enthnsiastic  in  their  praises  of  the 
spof.  Its  natnral  beanty  was  in- 
deed great,  but  taste  and  culture 
had  rendered  it  a  marvel  of  elegance 
and  refinement.  Not  merely  were 
the  trees  grouped  with  reference  to 
foliage  and  tint,  bat  the  flower-beds 
were  so  arranged  that  the  laws  of 
coloor  should  be  respected,  and  thns 
these  plats  of  perfume  were  not  less 
loxariously  ricb  in  odour  than  they 
were  captivating  as  pictures. 

"It  is  all  the  governor's  own 
doing/*  said  George,  proudly,  "and 
be  is  continually  changing  the  dis- 
podftfoa  of  the  plants.  He  says 
yariety  is  a  law  of  the  natural 
world,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  imitate 
it.  Here  comes  my  sister,  gentle- 
men.'' 

As  though  set  in  a  beautiful  frame, 
the  lovely  girl  stood  for  an  instant 
in  the  i>or<Jh,  where  drooping  honey- 
snckles  and  the  tangled  branches  of 
a  vine  hung  around  her,  and  then 


came  courteously  to  meet  and  wel- 
come them. 

"I  am  in  ecstasy  with  all  I  see 
here.  Miss  Lendrick,"  said  Sir 
Brook.  "OM  traveller  that  I  am,, 
I  'scarcely  know  where  I  have  ever 
seen  such  a  combination  of  beauty." 

"Fapa  will  be  delighted  to  hear 
this,"  said  she,  with  a  pleasant 
smile;  "it  is  the  flattery  he  loves 
best." 

"Fm  always  saying  we  could 
keep  up  a  salmon-weir  on  the  river 
for  a  tithe  of  what  these  carnations 
and  primroses  cost  us,"  said  Georga 

"Why,  sir,  if  you  had  been  in 
Eden  you*d  have  made  it  a  market^ 
garden,"  said  the  old  man. 

"If  the  governor  was  a  Duke  of 
Devonshire  all  these  caprices  might 
be  pardonable;  but  my  theory  is, 
roaat-beef  before  roses." 
.  While  young  Lendrick  attached 
himself  to  Tn^ord,  and  took  hini 
here  and  there  to  show  him  the 
grounds,  Sir  Brook  walked  beside 
Lucy,  who  did  the  honours  of  the 
place  with  a  most  charming  cour- 
tesy. 

^^'I  am  almost  ashamed,  sir," 
said  she,  as  they  turned  towards  the 
house,  "to  have  asked  you  to  see 
such  humble  objects  as  these  to 
which  we  attach  value,  for  my 
brother  tells  me  yon  are  a  great 
traveller;  but  it  is  just  possible 
yon  have  met  in  your  journeys 
others  who,  like  us,  lived  so  much 
out  of  the  world  that  tliey  fancied 
they  had  the  prettiest  spot  in  it  for 
their  own  ?" 

"You  must  not  ask  me  what  I 
think  of  all  I  have  seen  here,  Miss 
Lendrick,  till  my  enthusiasm  calms 
down ;"  and  his  look  of  admiration, 
so  palpably  addressed  to  herseli, , 
sent  a  flush  to  her  cheek.  "A 
man's  belongings  are  his  history," 
said  Sir  Brook,  quickly  turning  the 
conversation  into  an  easier  channel : 
"show  me  his  study,  his  stable,  his 
garden ;  let  me  see  his  hat^  his  cane^ 
the  volume  he  thrusts  into  his  poc- 
ket, and  ril  make  yon  an  indifferent 
good  guess  about  his  daily  doings." 
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"Tell  me  of  papa's.  Oome  here, 
Tom/'  cried  she,  as  the  two  yonng 
men  oame  towards  her,  '^and  listen 
to  a  bit  of  divination.^ 

Nay.  I  never  promised  a  lectnre, 
I  offered  a  confidenoe."  said  he,  in 
a  half  whisper;  bnt  sne  went  on — 
"Sir  Brook  sajs  that  he  reads  peo- 
ple pretty  much  as  Covier  pro- 
nonnced  on  the  mastodon  by  some 
small  minate  detail  that  pertained 
to  them.  Here's  Tom's  oigar-oase,'' 
said  she,  talking  it  from  his  pocket ; 
"what  do  yon  infer  from  that,  sirf* 

"That  he  smokes  the  most  eze- 
orable  tobacco/' 

"Bot  can  yon  say  whyi"  asked 
Tom,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  hJs  eye. 

^^Pjwbably  for  the  same  reason  I 
do  myself,"  said  Sir  Brook,  prodno- 
iog  a  very  cheap  cigar. 

"Oh,  that's  a  veritable  Cuban 
compared  to  one  of  mine,"  cried 
Tom;  "and  by  way  of  making  my 
fntnre  life  miserable,  here  has  been 
Mr.  Trafbrd  filling  my  pocket  with 
real  Havanuabs,  giving  me  a  taste 
for  luxuries  I  ought  never  to  have 
known  of." 

"  Know  everything,  sir,  go  every- 
where, see  all  that  the  world  can 
show  you;  the  wider  a  man's  ex- 
perience the  larger  his  nature  and 
the  more  open  his  heart,"  said  Foss- 
brooke,  boldly. 

"I  like  the  theory,"  said  Trafford 
to  Miss  Lendrick ;  "  do  you  t" 

"Sir  Brook  never  meant  it  for 
women,  I  fancy,'^  sdd  she,  in  a  low 
tone;  but  the  old  man  overheard 
her,  and  said,  "  Yon  are  right.  Tiie 
guide  ought  to  know  every  part  of 
the  mountain,  the  traveller  need 
only  know  ihe  path." 

"Here  comes  a  guide  who  is  sa- 
tisfied with  very  short  excursions," 
cried  Tom,  laughing;  "this  is  our 
parson.  Dr.  Mills." 

The  little  mellow-looking,  well- 
cared-for  person  who  now  joined 
them  was  a  perfect  type  of  old- 
bachelorhood,  in  its  aspect  of  not 
unpleasant  selfishness.  Everything 
about  him  was  neat,  orderly,  and 
appropriate;  and  thongh  you  saw 


at  a  glance  it  was  all  for  bhnself 
and  his  own  enjoyment  it  was  pro- 
vided, his  good  manners  and  com^ 
tesy  were  ever  ready  to  extend  its 
benefits  to  others;  and  a  certain 
genial  look  he  wore,  and  a  manner 
that  nature  had  gifted  him  with, 
did  him  right  good  service  in  Ufe, 
and  made  him  pass  for  "an  excel- 
lent  fellow,  though  not  much  of  a 
parson." 

He  was  of  use  now,  if  only  that 
by  his  presence  Lucy  felt  more  at 
ease,  not  to  say  that  his  yiolon- 
oello,  which  always  remained  at  the 
"  Nest,"  made  a  pleasant  aooompaoi- 
ment  when  she  played,  and  that  be 
sang  with  much  taste  some  of  those 
lyrics  which  are  as  much  linked  to 
Ireland  by  poetry  as  by  music. 

"I  wish  he  was  our  chaplain-- 
by  Jove,  I  doP  whispered  Trafford 
to  Lendnck;  "he's  the  jolliest  fel- 
low of  his  cloth  I  have  ever  met" 

"  And  such  a  cook,"  muttenad  the 
other. 

"A  cook  r 

"Ay,  a  cook.  I'll  make  him  ask 
ns  tp  dinner,  and  you'il  tell  me  if 
you  ever  ate  fish  as  he  gives  it,  or 
tasted  maccaroni  as  dressed  by  hinu 
I  have  a  salmon  for  you,  Doctor,  a 
ten  pound  fish.  I  wish  it  were  big- 
ger ;  but  it  is  in  splendid  order.*' 

"Did  you  set  it?"  a^ked  the  par- 
son, eagerly. 

"What  does  he  mean  by  set  it?" 
whispered  Trafford. 

Betting  means  plunging  it  ia 
very  hot  water  soon  after  killing  it, 
to  preserve  and  harden  the  *card.' 
Tes;  and  I  to<>k  your  hint  aboat 
the  arbutus  leaves,  too.  Doctor.  I 
covered  it  all  up  with  them." 

"Yon  are  a  teachable  youth,  and 
shall  be  rewarded.  Come  and  eat 
him  to-morrow.  Dare  I  hope  that 
these  gentlemen  are  disengaged,  and 
will  honour  my  poor  par^nagel 
Will  you  fiivour  me  with  yonr  com- 
pany at  five  o'clock,  sir?" 

Sir  Brook  bowed,  and  accepted 
the  invitation  with  pleasure. 

"  And  you,  sir  I" 

"Only  too  happy,"  said  Trafford. 
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^Lqcj,  my  dear,  yoa  most  be  one 

of  DS." 

Ob,  I  ooii]d  not;  it  is  impossible, 
Doctor— you  know  it  is." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  kind." 

*'Papa  away — not  to  speak  of  bis 
Dover  encouraging  us  to  leave  home,'* 
mattered  she,  in  a  whisper. 

^  I  accept  no  excuses,  Lucy ;  each 
a  rare  opportunity  may  not  oooor  to 
me  in  a  hurry.  Mrs.  Brenuan,  my 
boQsekeeper,  wiU  be  so  proud  to  see 
jou,  that  I'm  not  sure  she'll  not  treat 
these  gentlemeif  to  her  brandy 
peaches — a  delicacy,  I  feel  bound  to 
say,  she  has  never  conceded  to  any 
one  less  than  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese." 

"Don't  ask  me.  Doctor.   I  know 

that  papa  ^ 

But  he  broke  in,  saying — 

•*Tou  know  Tm  your  priest,  and  jour  oon- 
acienca  la  mine 

and  besides,  I  really  do  want  to  see 
how  the  parsooage  will  look  with  a 
lady  at  the  top  of  the  table:  who 
knows  what  it  may  lead  to 

^^Oome,  Luoy,  that's  the  nearest 
t/iing  to  a  proposal  IVe  heard  for 


some  time.  You  reaDy  mjist  go 
now/*  said  Tom. 

Papa  wUl  not  like  It,"  whispered 
die  in  his  ear. 

'^Then  he'll  have  to  settle  the 
matter  with  me,  Lucy,"  said  the 
Doctor,  for  it  was  I  who  overruled 
you. 

Don't  look  to  me,  Miss  Lend- 
rick,  to  sustain  you  in  your  refusal," 
said  Sir  Brook,  as  the  young  girl 
turned  towards  hiuL  '^I  have  tbo 
strongest  interest  in  seeing  the  Doc- 
tor suocessfni." 

If  Trafford  said  nothing,  the 
glance  he  gave  her  more  than  backed 
the  old  man's  speech,  and  she  turned 
away  half  vexed,  half  pleased, 
pnzded  how  to  act,  and  flattered  ac 
the  same  time  by  an  amount  of  at- 
tention so  new  to  her  and  so  strange. 
Still  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
promise  she  would  go,  and  wished 
them  ail  good-night  at  last,  without 
a  pledge. 

''Of  course  she  will,"  muttered 
Tom  in  the  Doctor's  ear.  "  She's 
afraid  of  the  governor ;  but  I  know 
he'll  not  be  displeased — ^you  may 
reckon  on  her." 


vol..  zovn. 
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LIFK  OV 

On  the  present  occasion  we  i?iU 
not  my  a  word,  if  we  can  help  it, 
on  an  old  and  tempting  sahjeet, 
—on  the  Renins  of  Sterne  aa  dis- 
played in  Uncle  Toby  and  Corporal 
Trim,  or  in  Mr.  ana  Mrs.  Shandy. 
We  will  not  treait  onrselres  with  a 
single  glance  towards  that  famous 
cabbfigc'-garden  in  which  so  many 
fieges  were  so  IiappHy  condnoted; 
we  will  not  listen  to  a  word  that 
the  Corporal  may  have  to  say,  for 
if  we  do  we  shall  never  escape  from 
him,  we  must  bear  again  for  the 
twentieth  time  the  whole  of  that 
ftory,  which  is  nerer  told  and 
scarcely  begon,  of  'The  King  of 
Bohemia  and  his  Seven  Oastlea,^ 
and  which  is  worth  the  best  nar- 
rated and  most  finished  story  we 
know  of.  We  mean  to  limit  onr- 
seWes  to  the  life  of  Sterne,  to 
some  account  of  the  man  himself, 
who  gave  to  £ngUsh  literature  these 
incomparable  creations. 

It  is  a  curious  fiact  that  there 
has  been  hitherto  no  biography  of 
Sterne.  Brief  notices,  such  as  we 
expect  to  find  in  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, have,  of  course,  been  suffi- 
oientlf  numerous;  but  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  develop  with 
any  amplitude,  or  approach  to  ac- 
curacy, the  life  and  character  of  the 
author  of  'Tristram  Shandy/  Tfie 
materials  for  such  a  work,  it  will 
be  said,  were  scanty;  but  mean- 
while there  were  materials  enough, 
it  seems,  on  which  to  found  cerlaia 
very  harsh  representations  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  Sterne, 
and  these  representations  should,  at 
least,  have  been  investigated.  We 
feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for 
undertaking  this  task.  If  as  he 
himself  modestly  aays  in  nis  pre- 
face (and  ill  which  we  must  re- 
luctantly agree),  he  has  not  written 
what  will  finally  be  accepted  a^ 


STERNE. 

^Th4  MS^  ot  Steroe,'  he  hss  mp- 
plied  material  and  prepared  tbe 
way  for  some  more  fortonate  sao- 
oeasor.  The  estimate  be  foma  of 
Sterne  conuneDds  itself  to  m  u 
jint,  candid,  —  charitable,  if  yon 
will^bat  by  no  means  overstruned 
in  its  charity, — aa  impartial,  in  ftot, 
as  any  jodgment  can  be  which  is 
passed  on  a  character  thftt  bss  al- 
ready interested  Hi — already  von 
either  onr  afiS»ctions  or  our  dislike. 
For  no  one  can  sit  down  to  tfae 
examination  of  the  life  and  con- 
duct pf  a  celebrated  author  witii- 
out  some  bias  or  preposaeBilon 
received  from  bis  works;  and  there 
are  few  writers  who  preposses  m 
more  favourably  —  or  more  nofi- 
vourably,  according  to  tbe  mood  in 
which  we  read  hiv — than  Sterne. 
Thoee  who  have  been  more  sn- 
noyed  by  the  affectation  and  ab- 
surdity UiAn  they  have  been  de- 
lighted with  the  Immour  sad 
pathos  of  'Tristram  Shandy*  will 
be  disposed  to  find  hardness  and 
hypocrisy  in  the  life  of  the  man. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  has  written  as  an 
admirer,  but  as  an  admirer  who  I 
was  conscious  that  his  preposses- 
sions might  lead  him  to  too  fayonr- 
able  a  Judgment  Many  will  think 
him  but  a  timid  advocate^  and  that 
In  some  instances  he  might  bare 
shown  more  zeal  in  the  defence  of 
his  client  without  any  departure 
from  truth.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  will  generally  be  esteem- 
ed as  an  impartial  biographer. 
What  is  wanted  in  his  book  is 
that  moT^  felicUoui  execution  which 
makes  the  pages  of  one  writer  so  I 
much  more  captivating  than  those 
of  another,  though  both  may  tell 
substantially  the  same  story.  There 
is  a  skill  of  arrangement,  a  tact  in 
selectiod;  an  an  dicendi  that  comes 
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out  of  the  m^in  himself^  that  na 
•writer  ever  learnt,  and  that  no 
critic  can  ever  teach.  In  this  point 
of  view  we  could  not  express  our- 
selves as  satisfied  with  our  present 
biographer ;  but  it  is  not  a  point  of 
view  on  which  we  are  disposed  to 
insist  We  readily  acknowledge  the 
coDtrihution  he  has  given  us  to- 
wards the  right  understanding  of 
the  character  of  Sterne,  and  our 
object  shall  be  limited  to  the  repro- 
duction of  that  impression  widch 
his  book  has  left  upon  our  mind. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  earlier 
chapters  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  Work, 
which  treat  of  Lieutenant  Stern6,* 
the  father  of  our  Laurence,  and  of 
Mrs.  Sterne,  the  mother;  and  of 
their  incessant  journeyiogs  to  and 
fro,  and  of  their  numerous  off- 
spring,  who   are   generally  short- 
lived— every   change   of  quarters, 
which  the  frequent  movements  of 
his  regiment  entail  upon  the  Lieu- 
tenant, being  signalised  by  either 
a  birth  or  a  death  in  the  family. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  seems  here  to  have 
taken  a  bint  from  ^Tristram  Shan- 
dy' itself,  for  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  biographv  is  filled  -with 
events  that  U&e  place  before  the 
hero  is  bom.   Some  chapters  a]s(^ 
there  are  scattered  through  later 
parts  of  the  work,  which  advance 
the  story  almost  as  little  as  certain 
fantastic  chapters  in  '  Itristram'  that 
are  half  filled  with  asterisks:  they 
bear  inviting  titles  and  are  written 
in  an  emphatic  manner,  but  leave 
much  Hie  same  impression  behind 
them  as  a  page  of  asterisks  might 
have  done.   All  this,  we  presuinCj 
is  the  result  of  the  necessity  to  fill 
two  volomes,  whatever  the  quantity 
of  material  might  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  author.    And  all  this 
we  shall  pas%  over  in  silence,  fixing 
our  attention  on  those  plain  facts 
in  the  life  of  Sterne  which  enable 
ns  to  form  some  fair  conception  of 
his  character. 

It  was  time  that  we  should  have 
these  facts  brought  before  us.  That 
coar^enefis  or  pruriency  which  un- 
happily defaces  his  writings  had,  in 


the  public  estimation,  stigmatised, 
the  man  himself  Ko  one  had 
oared  to  draw  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  character  of  the  man's 
wit  and  the  character  of  the  man 
himself.  There  was  an  incongruity 
also  between  the  coarseness  of  one 
part  of  his  writings  and  the  senti- 
mentality of  another  part,  which 
threw  over  his  pathos  a  suspicion 
of  insincerity.  Men  were  disposed 
to  believe  that  he  was  heartless. 
The  antithesis  once  expressed,  that 
he  who  could  weep  over  a  dead 
ass  could  also  desert  a  wife  or  leave 
a  mother  to  starve,  fastened  itself 
upon  the  public  mind.  It  was  too 
good  an  antithesisL  too  pungent  and 
too  poignant,  to  ne  readily  parted 
with.  And  did  he  not  feast  and  revel 
with  the  gaiety  and  fashion  of  the 
London  of  his  day  while  his  poor 
wife  sulked  at  home  in  a  miserable 
Yorkshire  parsonage?  The  few 
facts  that  were  known  of  his  life 
bore  easily  an  unfavourable  con- 
struction. As  a  coup  de  grace^  the 
most  accomplished  and  keenest 
satirist  of  our  own  days  drew  his 
shaft  against  him— drew  the  arrow 
to  the  head.  Mr.  Thackeray,  in  one 
of  his  pleasant,  stinging  papers, 
left  poor  Sterne  writhing  before  us 
as  the  clever,  grinning,  whining 
"mountebank,"   whom  he,  for  his 

f)art,  would  have  decorated  with 
aorel  and  put  in  the  pillory  at  the 
same  moment.  The  blow  could 
not  have  come  from  a  mor^  fatal 
hand,  nor  from  a  quarter  whence  it 
might  have  been  less  expected.  If 
there  was  a  living  man  wiio  had 
apparently  absorbe'l  into  his  own 
style  and  manner  all  that  is  indis- 
putably excellent  in  the  writing  of 
Sterne,  it  was  Thackeray  himself. 
Not,  of  course,  that  the  author  of 
•Henry  Esmond^  owed  conspicu- 
ously to  this  or  that  writer  the 
chann  of  manner  and  admirable 
command  of  the  English  language 
which  distinguish  him  amongst  his 
contemporaries-,  but  a  reader  of 
Thackeray  can  hardly  doubt  (what 
indeed  Thackeray  appears  to  say) 
that  there  must  have  been  a  period 
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in  his  ]i&  wben  he  read  Sferne 
-with  that  affectionate  admiration 
Trhioh  alone  infuses  someUiiDg  of 
the  spirit  of  one  man  into  another. 
He  might  at  the  same  period  of  his 
Hfe  have  read  Fielding  or  Smollett^ 
and  been  impelled  by  them  to  con- 
struct plots  and  tell  stories,  but 
Sterne  is  the  only  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors who  could  have  nncon- 
scionsly  taught  him  to  write.  Field- 
ing and  Smollett  write  like  carpen- 
ters: they  cut  and  hammer  and 
nail  yon  np  a  bo^  with  fit  parti- 
tions, that  holds  well  enough  what 
they  have  to  slow  away  in  it 
Sterne  alone  is  the  artist  in  lan- 
guage, and  carves  where  the  others 
out  It  seemed  fk  little  ungracious 
that  a  kindred  artist,  whose  plots 
and  stories  derive  all  their  charm 
from  those  strains  of  reflection, 
often  very  subtle,  which,  in  fact, 
constitute  what  we  call  the  style  of 
the  man,  should  have  been  so  veiy 
bitter  to  that  only  one  amongst  his 
predecessors  who  also  treated  his 
story  as  the  mere  field  or  stage  on 
which  to  disport  himself.  Thack- 
eray is  merciless  to  Sterne.  Per- 
haps he  was  irritated  by  a  false 
ring  in  the  sentimentality  of  the 
*  Sentimental  Journey' — (how  con- 
demnatory that  very  title  has  be- 
come to  our  age  I) — but  if  he  was 
just  as  the  literary  critic,  he  was 
unjust  when  dealing  with  the  man 
StcToe.  He  might  have  stripped 
the  tinsel  from  the  embroidered 
coat,  he  should  have  spared  the 
flesh  and  blood  beneath  it.  Not 
to  say  that  the  sentiment  of  a  past 
age  shares  oiten  the  same  fate  as 
the  mustio  of  a  past  age;  both  may 
lose  their  old  power  over  our  tears, 
and  gain  a  new  power  over  our 
risible  faculties,  without  justifying 
any  charge  against  the  sincerity  of 
either  the  musicians  or  the  senti- 
mentalists of  the  olden  tJme.  Let 
us  now,  at  all  events,  overlook  the 
current  of  Sterne's  Hfe  as  it  lies 
here  before  us,  and  judge  if  he 
deserves  the  severe  censures  that 
have  been  so  often  cast  upon  his 
memory. 


Sterne  was  of  good  family,  and 
the  family  of  the  Bcemes  was  con- 
nected with  many  of  our  geatiy 
—our  untitled   nobility,  as  it  » 
sometimes  called — both  in  EnglaDd 
and  Ireland.    This  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,   because  it  partly  ex- 
plains how  it  happened  that  w(\«n, 
on   the  publication  of  *Tristrun 
Shandy,'  the  Yorkshire  parson  be- 
came the  fashion  of  the  day,  be  found 
himself  as  he  saya,  a  fortnight  deep 
in  dinner  invitations,  tasting  the 
cream  of  London  society.    It  had 
^not  become  the  custom  in  Sterne's 
time  to  ZtontM  a  popular  author^  oc 
at  .leaat  he  was  not,  merely  becanae 
he  had  written  a  popular  book,  lion- 
ised in  the  same  manner  in  whlcHi 
he  has  been  since.     When  Sterne 
took  hia  seat  at  fashionable  tables^ 
he  was  not  only  recoeniaed  as  the 
author  of  *  Tristram  Shandy;'  be 
was  also  known  as  the  desoen^Iant 
of  an  Archbishop  of  York,  and  as 
allied  to  the  Rawdons  and  other  old 
families — as,  in  short,  a  presentable 
man.    We  nee<l  hardly   say,  that 
the  Yorkshire  parson  might  hare 
been  descended  from  a  dosen  arch- 
bishops or  from  royalty  itself,  this 
alone  would  have  brought  him  no 
invitation  to  the  tables  of  the  great. 
But  neither,  on  the  other  band,  if  be 
had  walked  out  of  Grub  Street  widi 
'Tristram   Shandy*  in    his  hand, 
would  lA>ndon  society  have  received 
him  OS  it  did.    The  York^ire  par^ 
son  who  had  written  the  drollest 
book,  and  was  the  drollest  man  of 
the  time,  was  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
and  therefore  all  ladies  and  gentle- 
men might  rush  to  see  bim.  His 
card  of  invitation — to  adopt  what 
now  seems  to  us  the  aflTected  stjie 
of  a  past  age — was  issued  by  tbe 
muses,  but  it  was  indorsed  by  tbe 
heralds,  or  the  gentleman  nsher. 

The  Archbishop  of  York,  from 
whom  Sterne  traced  his  descent, 
was  that  loyal  ecoleeiastic  who, 
when  master  of  Jeeas  College, 
Cambridge,  sent  off  the  odlege 
plate  to  the  aid  of  Charles  I.  Thb 
brought  on  him  much  tribnhition 
daring  the  time  of  the  Common- 
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wealth,  but  he  oatrode  the  storm, 
and  finally  McareJ  an  archbishop- 
ric by  his  act  of  loyalty.    But  what 
was  of  &r   more   importanoe  to 
Stenie  than  a  deceased  archbishop 
for  an  ancestor,  he  had  a  living 
ancle  who  was  Archdeacon  of  York ; 
and,  moreover,  there  was  a  Squire 
Sterne  living   at  Eivington,  near 
York,  a  cousin,  we  believe,  who 
appears  to  have  acted  like  a  father 
towards  the  lad.   Laurence  Sterne 
was  bom  in  the  barracks  of  Olon- 
mel,  on  the  24ch  of  November,  1718. 
Bom  in  Ireland  he  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  England,  and  shared  in 
the  wandering  and  unsettled  life  of 
his  parents.   When  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  (and  here, 
in  fact)  his  biography  may  be  sud, 
for  ns^  to  oommenoe),  he  was  taken 
to  a  school  at  Halifax.   There  his 
£iither  left  him,  went  abroad,  and 
died.    Laurence    never    saw  his 
father  again,  and  his  mother  seems 
to   have  been  snffioiently  encum- 
bered with  her  other  children.  The 
boy  was   in   the  position  of  an 
orphan  whom  Squire  Sterne  and 
bis  uncle,  the  archdeacon,  and  per- 
haps other  clerical   relatives,  bad 
taken  charge  of.   It  was  no  fault 
of  the  raotber  if  she  was  glad  to 
resign  her  son  to  the  care  of  such 
good  friends;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
bave  been  the  fault  of  the  son  that 
tbere  was  henceforward  so  little  com- 
luunication  between  them.  Only 
ouce,  in  the  course  of  this  biogra- 
phy,   does   the  mother  reappear 
npon  the  stage  after  Laurence  had 
been  left  at;  school  at  Halifax.  We 
hear  that  she  herself  was  keeping  a 
Bcbool;  that,  owing  to  the  extrava- 
gance of  one  of  her  daughters,  she 
became  involved  in  debt;  and  that 
a  subscription  was  raised  amongst 
ber  scholars  to  free  her  from  her 
liabilities.    Whether  Sterne  grante  1 
or  withheld  his  assistance — whether 
assistance  was  asked  from  him,  or 
whether  it  was  in  his  power  to  give 
It— K)f  all  this  we  know  nothing. 
The  facts  we  have  just  stated  are 
all  that  are  known,  and  are  the 
only  foundation  for  the  cruel  charge 


of  unfilial  conduct  that  has  been 
laid  upon  Sterne's  memory.  This 
charge  is  traceable,  it  seems,  to  a 
oonversatioa  between  Horace  Wal- 
pole  and  Mr.  Pinkerton.  I  know," 
said  Walpole,  ^^from  indubitable 
authority,  that  his  mother,  who 
kept  a  school,  having  run  in  debt  on 
account  of  an  extravagant  daugh- 
ter, would  have  rotted  in  a  jail,  if 
the  parents  of  her  scholars  had  not 
raised  a  subscription  for  her.  Her 
own  son,*'  he  adds,  had  too  much 
sentiment  to  have  an^  feeling.  A 
dead  ass  was  more  important  to 
him  than  a  living  mother.'*  And 
so  the  bitter  epigram  was  launched 
into  the  world,  and  it  has  lived  to 
this  day.  His  mother  was  led  into 
debt  by  an  extravagant  daughter, 
and  released  by  afiectionate  pupils; 
and  in  the  absenoe  of  all  informa- 
tion as  to  Sterne's  part  in  the 
transaction,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
would  have  let  her  rot  in  jail,  while 
he  stepped  aside  to  shed  his  tears 
over  a  dead  ass.  Traly  a  charitable 
judgment  I 

But  we  must  return  to  the  school 
at  Hali&x.  Here  yonng  Sterne  is 
said  to  have  studied  fitfully,  passing 
many  days  in  idleness,  and  then 
making  up  for  lost  time  by  sudden 
ipurti  of  application.  A  story  is 
told  here  which  we  venture  to  think 
has  not  received  its  quite  correct 
interpretation,  although  it  is  from 
Sterna  himself  that  the  narrative, 
with  the  iot^^rpretatii  n  here  given 
to  it)  is  gathered. 

"There  is  a  sort  of  juve  lile  Shande- 
ism,"  writes  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "in  that 
well-knowD  boyish  freak  of  bis,  which 
he  himself  wrote  down,  not  without  a 
eertain  compiaoency,  a  few  naonths  be- 
fore his  death.  Tne  sohoolroom  was 
being  made  resplendent  with  new  white- 
wash ;  but  the  incaaiions  workmen  had 
left  their  ladders  and  brushes  behind. 
Up  scrambled  the  miscbievous  urchin, 
and  wrote  in  '  large  capital  letters*—- « 
little  staggering,  perhaps,  in  outline^ 
hia  own  signature,  Lau.  Stbrne.  Pre- 
sently came  the  angry  usher,  who,  view- 
ing  such  a  prank  as  a  capital  offence^ 
fetches  his  oane,  and  whips  the  young 
decorator  soundly,  which  heavy  punish- 
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meDt,  'Doctor  Paidagunns'  comes  pre- 
sently to  hear  of— more  likely  still,  sees 
the  offending  characters  staring  d^wn 
upon  him  from  his  newly-beautified 
ceiling;  bnt,  strange  to  say,  is  much 
hurt  at  that  castigation,  and  with  that 
text  makes  a  warm  speech  to  all  the 
scholars  assembled,  repudiates  the  ush* 
er,  and  protests  that  the  large  capitals, 
Lav.  $TSBmc,  shall  remain  there  unef- 
faced  ill  perpeiiiam  rd  nienioriam.  ior 
that  Master  iSteroe  yonder  was  a  boy  of 
geniuit.  who,  he  was  sure,  would  ,come 
to  preferment" 

Ttiis  story  is  told  as  if  it  ooQtaiDed 
a  sort  of  prophecy  of  Sterne's  fatur© 
celebriiy  as  a  man  of  genius.  To  us 
this  looks  like  a  prophecy  coined  after 
the  event.  What  could  have  suggest- 
ed to  the  schoolmaster  the  idea  that 
Stern**  would  writ^  a  remarkable 
book?  Such  an  idea  never  entered 
into  his  own  head  till  Ite  was  past 
forty.  The  interpretation  we  venture 
to  put  upon  the  story  is,  that  the 
aohoohna^^ter  did  not  approve  of  the 
panishtiient  which  his  usher  had  in- 
flicte<l  on  the  son  of  an  archdeacon 
and  the  relative  of  the  squire,  and  on 
a  lad  likely  himself  o^jie  day  to  ^^corne 
to  preferment."  The  usher  had  ap- 
plied hi.s  cane  too  severely,  or  to  the 
wrong  back,  and  the  hchoolmaster 
was  thus  pouring  oil  into  the  wounds. 
We  do  not  think  it  was  a  vision  of 
the  future  man  of  genius  that  pro- 
duced this  conciliatory  speech;  we 
rather  suspect  it  vr^  a  deference  to 
existing,  living  dignities,  lay  and 
BCclesia-^ticaL.T  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  how- 
ever, reads  it  otherwise,  and  lest  we 
should  be  spoiling  a  good  story,  it  is 
fit  that  we  should  add  his  own  com- 
ment:— 

*•  ILow  long,  we  may  fairly  speculate, 
did  the '  large  capitals  remam  uneffaced 
on  that  Ualifax  ceiling  f  Possibly  only 
till  whitewashing  time  came  round 
again  ;  for  there  are  many  generatione 
of  schooUheroes.  For  it  was  not  the 
immortality  of  carving  which  prevails 
at  Harrow)  and  secures  to  Byrons  and 
boys  of  that  calibre  a  decent  interval 
until  they  have  proved  their  worth. 
This  Lau,  Btkkitk  was  no  more  than 
paint,  easily  effaceable ;  and  thirty  good 
years  were  to  run  before  the  village 


clergyman  was  to  get  his  patent  of 
fame.  All  credit,  however,  be  eiven  to 
that  intelligent  pedagogue  who  for«. 
casted  his  scholars  horoscope  so  tkilfril- 
1y.  Was  it  Mr.  Lister  or  Mr,  Jackson  t 
Most  likely  it  wbs  Jackson  the  Bscb«loc 
of  Arts,  and  not  Lister  the  Bachelor  in 
Physic  Mr.  Sterne  him  'an  able 
man.'  A  man  certainly  of  clear  vision 
and  intelligence  for  a  director  of  a 
country  school ;  or  else  that  readioen 
and  Shandeism  of  the  youth  must  hav« 
been  so  declared  as  to  be  palpable  to 
the  eye  of  the  dullest  professor.  But 
Ihougfi  the  name  has  been  effaced,  tbe 
schoolroom  still  remains,  and  may  b« 
seen  at  this  day,  with  the  great  oak 
beams  across  the  ceiling,  on  which  the 
schoolboy  painted  his  name." 

After  paaeiog  through  the  school  ftt 
Halifax,  Sterne  was  transferred  to  Je- 
808  OoUege,  Oambridge.  We  have  the 
8ame  account  of  his  method  of  study 
here  as  at  school.  He  read  little, 
langhed  nmoh,  and  earned  for  hiinsdf 
the  character  *^of  a  man  of  parts  if 
he  chose  to  use  them."  It  is  6«d  that 
with  moderate  diligenoe  he  might 
have  secured  a  fellowship ;  for  Jesos  ' 
College  bad  been  endoweid  by  his  an- 
eeetor,  that  archbishop  who  was  for- 
merly master  of  Jesus,  and  till  very 
lately  the  relationship,  we  are  told,  if 
suppofted  by  any  reasonable  amooot 
of  applieatioD,  would  have  been  a 
recognised  claim  upon  a  fe]low»hip. 
We  bear  notbintr,  bowerer,  of  sccb 
honour  or  emokiroent  being  even 
aimed  at  He  read  enough  to  take 
the  ordinary  degree,  and  obtain  Lis 
passport  into  the  Church.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  6th  March,  and 
became  henceforth  the  Reverend  Lau- 
rence 8teme. 

The  scandal  has  been  that  a  clerfzv- 
man  shou'd  write  'Tristram  Shandy/ 
or  that  the  author  of '  Tristram  Shac- 
dy*  should  be  a  clergyman.  ^VTiy,  it 
is  said,  if  he  ooald  not  control  \it» 
current  of  his  wit  or  homour — if  na- 
ture bad  made  him  for  any  of  her 
eccentric  men  of  genius — ^for  ihatand 
for  no  other  kind  of  man, — why  mn?t 
he  go  into  the  Church  ?  Why  must  a 
man  live?  Why  must  be'eat  and 
drink,  and  be  ofothed,  and  be  hons^ 
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edt    One   lelatiYe   sends  jonng 
Sterne  to  school  and  college,  and 
another  is  ready  to  provide  him 
with  some  ''cure  of  souls,"  some 
little   vicarage   or    rectory.  He, 
meanwhile,  is  of  slight  fhime,  of 
delicate  organisation,  and  has  no 
odier  ontlook  in  the  world.  Let 
him  walk  his  appointed  path — he 
lives;  he  has  his  itatus  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — a  honse  and  pro- 
vender, and  a  wife  if  he  cares  for 
one;  should  he   start  from  this 
path,  leap  aside  on  this  side  or  that, 
one  sees  not  what  is  to  become  of 
him.   If  the  plea  of  the  necessity 
of  living  may  be  nrged  in  any  case 
of  this  nature,  it  may  be  urged  and 
admitted  in  &Tonr  of  Sterne.  He 
probably  recognised  his  profession 
as  a  sort  of  fatality,  as  little  a  mat-' 
ter  of  dioice  as  liis  birth  or  parent- 
age had  been.    Let  ns  add  that  we 
perceive  no  symptom  in  Sterne  of 
any  shade  of  doubt,  of  any  de- 
parture from  the  faith.   He  never 
undertook  to  teach  what  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  true.   He  might  have 
suspected  that  the  teacher  should 
have  been  more  gravely  impressed 
Jiimself  with  the  truths  he  had  to 
declare  to  others.   But  this  gravity 
of  character  may  come  with  age,  may 
come  with  sorrow  or  misfortune ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  seasons  and  degrees. 
Who  knows,  indeed,  what  serious- 
ness and  solemnity  of  mood  might 
at  times  have  possessed  him?-^and 
especially  at  that  time  when  he  en- 
tered the  portals  of  the  Ohurch, 
those  aites  that  open  only  one  way 
— ooily  to  those  who  enter,— -open 
only  once,  and  then  close  for  ever. 

Bnti  havinff  once  entered  through 
those  gates  mto  the  saored  courts 
of  the  Temple,  he  should  have  been 
decorous  ever  after.  Yes.  he  should ; 
theoretically  he  should.  Alas  I 
Sterne  overpassed  those  bounds  ci 
deoornm  which  evw  a  layman 
shoald  have  respected.  It  is  his 
manifest^  inexcusable  fault,  for 
which  his  memory  and  his  books 
will  for  ever  suffer.  Here  we  have 
^  gimplj  to  blame  and  to  regret 
But  in  justioe  to  Sterne,  and  to  all 


egregious  lovers  of  humour,  let  this 
ffbueral  observation  be  made.  As 
humour  itself  deals  with  moongrux- 
tie9,  bringing  together  what  is  grave 
and  frivolous,  and  out  of  this  very 
contrast  exciting  our  risibility,  so 
the  humorist  himself  may,  or  per- 
haps most,  have  in  bis  own  charac- 
ter, what  seems  an  incongruity; 
tliat  is,  he  may  laagh  much,  and 
yet  retain  a  capacity  for  grave  sen- 
timents, even  on  those  very  topics 
about  which  his  wit  has  been  play- 
ing. A  ^roll  and  indecorous  pai^ 
son,  Sterde  was  not  necessarily  « 
thoughtless  or  hypocritical  one.  It 
requires  all  our  charity  to  believe 
that  a  man  who  can  write  a  parody 
has  the  least  seintilla  of  reverence 
or  admiration  left  in  him,  yet  we 
have  been  compelled  to  confess 
that  a  man  may  even  perpetrate 
this  most  detestable  of  all  literary 
performances,  and  still  have  sense 
and  heart  enough  to  admire  the 
great  •  .poet  .  whom  he  has  been 
mimicking — mimicking  as  apes  mi- 
mic men.  Ko  stronger  case  than 
this  could  be  cited  to  show  that 
laughter  and  gravity  may  dwell  to* 
gether  in  the  same  man.  The  case 
is,  indeed,  stronger  than  we  need; 
for  Sterne  never  made  religion  the 
direct  subject  of  his  jest  or  banter; 
he  only  jested  generally  in  a  man- 
ner that  seemed,  yet  might  not 
really  (e,  incompatible  with  more 
solemn  and  serious  moods. 

Sterne  had  no  sooner  pass^ 
through  the  necessary  steps  than 
be  was  inducted  into  the  vicarage 
of  Satton-on-the-Forest,  and  made 
a  [Nrebendary  of  York.  He  had 
already  been  paving  his  addresses 
to  a  Miss  Lumiey,  who  was  nut 
without  some  small  fortune  of  her 
own.  He  marries  and  settles  down 
in  his  vicarage.  He  is  near  York. 
He  has,  of  course,  his  professional 
duties  to  perform,  and  apparently 
some  glebe  land  to  look  after.  For 
his  amusements  he  has  '^bookp, 
painting,  and  fiddling,"  and  a  little 
shooting.*'  The  bass  viol  is  per- 
haps his  greatest  solace.  If  we 
wish  to  form  an  idea  of  the  man 
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and  of  his  manner  of  life  at  this 
time,  we  mnst  not  thinlc  of  bim  as 
tbe  aothor  of  'Tristram  Sbandy; 
aothorsbip  is  not  yet  dreamt  of; 
neither  mnst  we  too  mnch  con- 
foand,  as  some  of  us  are  apt  to  do, 
tbe  portrait  of  Yorick  as  drawn  by 
his  own  band  with  the  actual  Yioar 
of  Satton.  We  mnst  think  of  him 
as  an  active-minded,  jocular  parson, 
fond  of  society,  fond,  too,  of  ont-of- 
the-way  books.  He  has  good  com- 
mon sense,  and  apparency  under- 
stands 'the  management  of  his  own 
affairs.  We  hear  of  no  debts.  His 
living  and  his  prebend  of  forty 
ponnds,  and  tbe  other  forty  pounds 
per  annum  which  his  wife  brings 
mm,  form  altogether  but  a  small 
income  —  snflScienl,  however,  with 
prudence ;  and  be  has  the  prudence 
to  make  it  sufficient. 

"For  some  twenty-six  weeks  of  tbe 
year,  when  hia  turn  came  rotiDd,  mutt 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Sterne  abide  in  York ; 
BO  very  cruel  necessity  for  him,  and  a 
fair  excuse  for  his  being  absent  from 
Satton.  *  What  preben&ry  is  next  to 
oome  into  residence'  ^the  author  is  here 
quoting  Sydney  Smith)  '  is  as  inportant 
a  topic  to  the  cathedral  town,  and  ten 
miles  round  it,  as  what  the  evening  or 
morning  star  may  be  to  the  astrono- 
mer.* The  coming  into  residence  of 
young  Mr.  Sterne,  and  that  procession 
of  his  up  the  aisle  'precedea  by  men 
with  silver  rods/  we  may  be  sure  was 
looked  for  aiixiously.'' 

In  addition  to  Button  a  second 
small  living  foils  to  his  lot.  He  is 
a  humorist  if  yon  will,  bnt  as  yet 
without  any  literary  ambition.  He 
may  expect  to  creep  higher  np  in 
the  scale  of  ecd^astioal  prefn*- 
ment.  Were  it  not  for  his  weak 
lungs,  which,  shut  up  in  a  most 
narrow  and  confined  chesty  are  al- 
ways threatening  asthma,  or  bron* 
obitts,  yon  would  say  that  his  de»* 
tiny  in  life  was  an  enviable  one-- 
not  brilliant,  but  seonre.  Least  of 
all  do  we  see  any  morbid  senti- 
mentality in  the  man ;  nor  any 
signs  of  that  "innocence  and  igno- 
rance of  the  world  and  its  affairs,'' 
which  may,  indeed,  wear  an  inter- 
esting appearance  in  an  imaginary 


Yorick,  bat  which  makes  its  pos. 
sessor  a  perfect  nnisanoe  to  all  im 
friends,  by  reason  of  his  incspsdty 
to  take  charge  of  himself.  The 
real     parson  Yorick"  was  happily  i 
not  afflicted  with  any  such  inoapa- 
city.    He  can  give  his  mind  wbeo  I 
occaaon  requires  it  to   ^'stubbing  | 
the  moor,"  and  the  planting  of  cab- 
bages; and  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man tnms  to  him  for  assistaooe  in 
the  matter  of  his  own  hay.  Of 
this  Mr.  FitJi^rald  gives  os  a  pleas- 
ant Instance : — 

"  Mr.  Sterne's  letters,  and  earoeit 
directions  in  these  letters^  all  shov  a 
prompt,  energetic  shape  of  action,  any. 
thing  but  Shandean.  Parson  Sterne 
must  have  been  as  vigorous  a  ooanUv 
gentleman  as  Sauire  Western  himMli 
See  how  he  can  ao  a  stroke  of  bnaoen 
for  a  brother  of  the  cloth.  Hie  clerical 
brother  has  hay  to  dispose  o£  Hearkea 
to  Yorick  I 

"  *  I  have  taken  proper  measTim  to 
get  chapmen  for  it  by  ordering  it  to  b« 
cried  at  my  own  two  parishes ;  but  I 
find  a  greater  backwardneae  among  my 
two  flocks  in  this  respect  than  I  bad  \ 
imagined.'  This  was  owing  '  to  a  greater 
prospect  of  hay  and  other  fodder  than  ' 
there  was  any  expectation  of  about  fire 
weeks  ago.  It  is  with  the  ntmoit 
difficulty,  and  a  whole  morning's  waste 
of  my  lungs,  that  I  have  got  anffieieot 
men  to  bid  up  to  what  yon  had  offered 
— namely,  twelve  pounda.  I  have  pot 
them  off  under  pretence  of  writing  you 
word,  Ind  in  ianiJfh  io  waU  a  day  or  ivo 
to  try  the  market  and  see  what  can  be 
gotforit."* 

Mr.  Fiti^rald  makes  a  ^passing 
comment  on  this  rather  too  artful 
proceeding.  But  if  there  is,  as  be 
intimates,  some  "little  stretch  of 
agricullural  morality"  in  waitiog 
to  try  the  market  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  in  the  service  of 
a  friend  that  he  practises  the  arti- 
fice. It  is  not  always,  we  fear,  thM 
this  excuse  can  be  oflfered  for  cer- 
tain minor  deviations  from  truth 
that  have  been  fixed  open  Sterne. 
Ao  habitual  joker  is  apt  to  hx 
his  sensitiveness,  or  scampuksitj, 
with  regard  to  the  telliog  of  tmtL 
He  tells  fohite  UeSy  or  lies  for  an 
innocent  purpose,  and  there  is  a 
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danger  tbat  the  lie  mvj  some  day 
change  its  oomplexion. 

Bat  what  of  Mrs.  Sterne — ^the  wife, 
the  companion — ^in  this  vicarage? 
She  is  said  to  have  had  ^  a  good  taste 
in  mnsic,*'  and  to  have  snng  well.  In 
other  respecta  she  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  a  very  suitable  companion 
for  a  man  of  quick  intellect  and 
mirthftil  disposition.   The  attadiment 
in  its  origin  was  of  a  highly  sentf- 
mental  character.   Sterne  wooed  her 
for  two  year?,  and  snffered  in  the 
coarse  of  his  wooing  the  keenest 
transitions  from  hope  to  despondency. 
Bat  when  the  lady  was  safely  boosed 
In  the  vicarage,  either  she  ceased  to 
make  the  old  efforts  to  please,  or  the 
husband    detected   dencienoies  to 
vbich  the  lover  had  been  blind.  She 
is  described  as  utterly  un  ble  to  ap- 
preciate the  humour  of  her  husband, 
as  sinking  into  the  methodical  house- 
wife,' indifferent  to  society,  contribut- 
ing nothing  to  the  charm  of  conveiv 
Bstaon,  perhaps  not  unwilling  that 
her  lively  and  irrepressible  companion 
should  occasionally  seek  society  else- 
where.  Her  maiden  name  was  Lura- 
ley ;  she  came    of  a  good  family  in 
Staffordshire,"  and  was  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Lumley,  Rector  of  Be- 
dal.   What  brought  ner  to  York  is 
not  known ;  possioly  no  other  motive 
than  to  enjoy  the  gaiety  of  this  capi- 
tal of  the  north.   There  Sterne  made 
her  acqaaintance^  and  was  smitten 
with  a  passion  quite  of  the  sentimen- 
tal character,  and  which  has  every 
appearance  of  having  been  sincere. 
So  that  if,  on  future  occasions,  he 
feeb  in  the  same  fashion  the  tyranny 
of  the  sex,  we  may  at  least  believe 
that  his  susceptibility  is  genuine.  He 
was  very  open  to  the  power  of  a 
woman's    smile.     Mr.  Fitzgerald 
speaks  of  "  the  despair  and  anguish 
which  waited  on  the  various  stages 
of  this  attachment.'^    When  Miss 
XfUmley  had  occasion  to  qait  York 
for  a  time,  and  return  into  Stafford- 
shire,  Sterne  ''takes  to  bis  bed, 
worn  out  by  fevers  of  all  kind  , 
See  features,  we  are  told,  were  not 
beautiful,  but  of  the  order  we  call 
Interestinff.    The  interest^  however, 
was  fated  to  wear  ofil   We  quote 
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the  account  which  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
gives  us  of  the  parson's  wife  after 
sonfe  years  of  connubial  society :— • 

"Looking  on  them  (Mr.  and  Mrs- 
Sterne)  through  many  vears^  during  the 
nineteen  or  so  of  Mr.  Sterne's  pro- 
yinoial  banishment,  we  are,  by  the  aid 
of  scraps  of  letters  and  hints  in  '  Tris- 
tram/ helped  to  a  roagb  average  por- 
trait of  this  parson's  lady.  She  is  like 
to  have  settled  down  into  a  plain,  well- 
meaninf^,-  orderly,  humdrum  sort  of 
housewife— exeelient  for  school-work, 
for  cottage-visiting,  for  marketing,  for 
sweeping  up  and  weekly  washings^ — 
excellent  as  a  social  labourer  of  life, 
yet,  unhappily,  with  a  literal  turn  of 
mind,  ana  on  which  her  husband's 
brilliant  rockets  might  explode  harm- 
lessly,  jfuite  unfelt  and  unappreciated 
«— a  rigid  and  fatal  i^oriog  of  any  non- 
natnru  sense  or  witty  metaphor:  all 
good  workaday  qualities,  bat,  as  a  long 
ezperienee  has  shown,  very  iU-suiied  to 
the  nUtuige  of  your  brilliant  eooeotrio. 
She  either  damps  his  powder  utterly, 
and  he  haa  to  go  abroad  to  light  up  hia 
Catherine- wheels,  or  he  boldly  projects 
them  on  his  domestic  hearth,  and  fur- 
nishes himself  with  infinite  amusement 
from  her  insensibility. 

"  Long  after,  when  she  and  her  daugh- 
ter were  to  set  out  from  York  to  join 
him  at  Paris  (a  rery  serious  journey), 
his  letters  of  instruction— showered 
thickly  on  her,  filled  with  minutest  di- 
reetions,  aueh  as  one  would  impress  up- 
on a  child— point  to  the  same  view.  So 
many  things  are  to  be  got,  all  enumer- 
ated in  language  purposely  childish  and 
simple.  Then,  at  the  end,  all  are  again 
summed  up  in  a  sort  of  epitome,  as 
though  he  had  called  her  back  to  im- 
press all  on  her  once  more.  "Comic, 
too,  is  his  caution — ^"Mind  you  keep 
these  things  distinct  in  your  head;' 
which  tone  shows  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  Mrs.  StemeV  intellect" 

These  careful  instructions  show 
at  least  no  unkindly  spirit  in  their 
writer.  And,  to  anticipate  a  little 
in  our  biography,  we  may  add  that 
at  no  time  of  his  life  is  Mr.  Sterne 
neglectful  of  the  substantial  inte- 
rests and  comforts  of  his  partner. 
She  does  not  share  with  him  that 
London  life  which  was  afterwards 
doe  to  his  celebrity  as  an  autiior; 
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this  was  perhaps  irapoesible,  and 
perhaps  by  her  undesirable;  here 
be  might  have  sacrificed  his  own 
pleasures,  he  could  not  have  ooin- 
monicated  tliem  to  her;  but  we 
never  find  him  neglectful  to  pro- 
vide all  tilings  needtul  to  her  in 
her  own  country  litie,  and  she  shares 
the  common  purse,  replenislied  by 
bis  writingji,  as  this  jDUrney  to 
Paris  with  her  daughter  teetiBes. 
She  and  her  daughter  indeed  stay 
in  France  for  some  time,  and  seem 
pleased  with  their  sojourn.  The 
last  we  hear  of  tliem  is  &orne  request 
on  the  part  of  Steroe,  who  is  tlien 
in  England,  tliat  they  should  return 
to  him.  No  one  can  lift  the  veil, 
and  show  ua  distinctly  their  domes* 
tic  life— -and  why  should  we  wish 
for  any  such  disclosure  ?  but  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  icnown  to  uis  there 
is  no  foundation  for  aDV<  serious 
charge  against  Sterne  in  his  roatri* 
montal  relations.  As  to  the  suo- 
cession  of  flames  which  kept  his 
heart  in  such  pleasant  tortare,  we 
cannot  regard  them  in  the  light  of 
grave  infidelities.  They  were  affairs 
of  sentiment,  of  the  imagination, 
which  did  not  lead,  and  were  never 
inteuded  to  lead,  to  any  such  liawm 
as  would  have  compromised  his  po- 
sition in  society,  or  biroken  up  his 
home  at  the  vicarage* 

Meanwhile  there  is  another  ele- 
ment in  the  country  Kfe  in  York- 
shire tliat  must  not  be  pinsed  over  in 
silence.  Skelton  Oastle,  near  Onis- 
borough,  was  the  seat  of  Mr.  Hall — 
or  Hall  Stevenson — better  known 
to  us  under  tiie  name  of  Eugenim, 
Sterne  made  the  friendship  of  this 
witty,  accomplished,  but  too  profli- 
gate gentleman  at  Cambridge.  They 
were  both  at  Jesus  College,  where 
Stevenson  was  a  fellow-commoner. 
"  Crazy  Castle"  (as  the  wits  who  as- 
sembled there  named  the  antiaoat- 
ed  and  picturesque  building,  which 
has  been  since  pulled  down  and 
substituted  by  a  modern  mansion) 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  Sterne. 
Here  be  could  unbend  to  his  hearths 
deligbti  and  let  his  imagination 
riot  AS  it  pleased.  Here,  too,  was 
a  library  whi^h  ooiUwned  many 


rare,  curious,  grotesque,  and  bn- 
morons    volumes.     Withoot  that 
library  'Tristram   Shandy*  woald, 
perha])s,  never  have  been  written. 
The   temptations  of  Crazy  Castle 
were    irresistible    to    the  social, 
mirth* loving,    volatile    temp^  of 
Sterna     It    was    an  associatioik 
which  must  have  scandalised  bis 
clerical  brethren  at  the  time,  sod 
which  still  forms,  and  with  josdce, 
a  prave  charge  against  the  memoiy 
of  Sterne^    Yet  we  must  be  cto- 
tious  not  to  implicate  Sterne  in  tbe 
actual  profligacy  of  his  companion. 
W«  meet  daily  with  instances  in 
society  where  a  man  tolerates  in 
his  friend  practices  he  would  not 
indulge  in  himself.    Let  os  heai 
what  Mr.  Fitzgerald  says  both  of 
Stevenson  Hall  and  this  associatloo 
of  ill  omen: — 

*•  The  Lord  of  Cnaiy  Castle  was  of 
good  fiamily  and  conneoUoDs;  hia  &- 
-ther,  Colonel  Hall,  having  married  a 
daughter  of  Lord  N.  Mannera.  Mr. 
Hall  was  bom  in  17 18,  and  was  thna  bat 
a  few  years  yooDger  than  hia  frieod  Ur. 
Sterne.  It  oas  been  aeea  they  irere  at 
Cambridge  and  belonged  to  the  same 
co]Ie£|e  when  Hall  was  in  the  more  dia- 
tioguished  grade  of  fellow-eomffloner. 
Unfortu Lately  this  agreeable  promise 
was  very  early  Calained,  and  be  fell 
into  the  ways  of  the  fashionable  pro- 
fessors of  vice,  who  in  that  day  thraki 
their  excessea  upon  the  public  with  aa 
outrageous  effrooter^  and  a  ahameleBft- 
nees  that  paaaea  belieC  The  orgie&of 
the  *  Twelve  Monks  of  MadmeofaaaB' 
w«re  then  attraotang  not  ao  modi 
reprobation  as  curiosity,  and  it  ia 
believed  Ibat  this  *ingenioaa  young 
ffentlemaa*  was  one  of  the  luiholj 
brotherhood. 

^  With  this  godlesd  fraternity  has 
Mr.  Steme^a  name  been  associated :  and 
it  is  only  another  illustration  of  the 
charges  which  have  been  recklesly 
heaped  upon  him,  that  he  has  been  ao- 
nounced,  officially,  as  beloogiDg  to  that 
order.   .   .  . 

These  blemishes  are  the  more  to 
be  lamented,  ae  he  (Mr.  HaU)  seems  to 
have  been  so  accomplished  a  spirit,  aad 
adorned  with  an  amiable  and  oonrtcois 
disposition  charma  which  seem  to 
have  attached  to  him  a  host  of  friends 
Topham  Beauclerc^  Johnson's  ineod, 
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a1ft>  unitod  this  earions  oombinatioa 
of  a  sweet  and  gracious  temper  with  a 
wild  licence  of  speech  and  manoera 

'*  And  yet  this  was  the  friend,  the 
companion,  the  dearest  intimate,  of  the 
author  of  the  ^Sentimental  Journey  M 
some  will  exclaim;  and  at  iirst  sight, 
the  intimacy  would  appear  significant 
of  the  truth  of  the  well4niown  prorerb 
about  oompanionship.  Both  men,  how- 
ever, are  entitled  to  some  small  meaa- 
ore  of  estimation.  The  truth  is,  a  cireat 
deal  of  these  blemishes  in  their  writings 
most  be  set' to  the  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar direction  of  their  studies.  BoUi 
had  an  almost  ianatioal  relish  for  the 
odd  racy  humours  of  Babelaia  and  the 
minor  pantomimists  of  his  school ;  with 
both  the  appetite  for  that  quaint  and 
meet  original  shape  of  wit  and  mirth 
increased  with  study  and  srew  with 
acquaintance.  Any  one  who  applies 
himself  to  this  class  of  literature,  must 
own  the  extraordinary  iSssoination  of 
this  combination  of  perfect  simplicity 
viUi  a  deep  fund  of  mirth.  He  who 
has  once  tasted  will  find  other  drink 
insipid ;  yet  it  must  be  said  that  the 
drollery  is  so  bound  up  with  questioi^ 
able  matter,  or  perhaps  the  whole  hu- 
mour arises  from  the  na'ire  fashion  with 
which  subjects  we  would  ordinarily 
shrink  from  are  dealt  with,  that,  from 
long  habit,  the  student  is  apt  to  forgire 
the  matter  for  the  manner,  and  find  his 
sense  of  delicacy  wearing  away." 

We  think  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald  has 
here  pnt  his  finger  on  the  right 
place.  It  is  what  we  should  call  a 
T-itiated  taste  in  the  species  of  wit 
of  humour  that  he  ooltiyated,  which 
has  led  as  to  think  worse  of  the 
man  Sterne  than  he  deserves.  0 
for  an  onnce  of  civet  to  sweeten 
my  imagination  P'  is  the  prayer 
we  shoald  have  pnt  into  Bteme's 
month.  That  his  was  a  case  of 
vitiated  taste,  not  of  cormpt  life, 
has  always  been  onr  opinion.  Those 
very  sentimental  attachments  to 
'*my  dear  Kitty,"  and  "my  dear 
Xlliza,''  perhaps  not  altogether  nn- 
impeachable  in  themselves,  prove 
at  least  that  his  heart  had  not  been 
harilened  or  corrupted  by  any  ac- 
tual habits  of  profligacy.  When 
tinder  the  influence  of  these  attach- 
ments he  is  like  a  boy;  nothing 
delights  him  so  ^nnch  as  to  render 


some  slight  service,  or  to  make 
some  little  present^  to  a  charming 
woman,  nnd  he  is  repaid  by  a  smile^ 
by  a  welcomcj  by  being  received  nS 
first  favourite  of  the  honse.  **My 
dear  Kitty*'  was  Miss  Foarmantelle, 
a  yoong  French  lady  who  brought 
her  Gallic  graces  into  the  antique 
city  of  York ; .  "my  dear  Eliza 
was  a  Mrs.  Draper,  wife  of  **  Daniel 
Draper,  Esqnire,  Coansellur  of  Bom- 
bay/* who  had  oome  from  India  for 
the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  to 
place  her  children  nnder  proper 
care  in  England,  and  whom  Sterne 
met  in  one  of  his  visits  to  London. 
For  this  Mw.  Draper  he  runs  and 
rides  and  busies  himself  like  a 
young  knigh^errant  just  escaped 
from  school.  "I  must  ever  have," 
he  tells  us  of  himself  "some  Dol- 
cioea  in  my  headl  It  harmonises 
the  sonl  and  he  goes  on  to 
say, — "I  have  been  in  love  with 
one  princess  or  another  almost  all 
my  life,  and  I  hope  I  shall  go  on 
so  till  I  die,  being  firmly  persuad- 
ed that  if  ever  I  do  a  mean  action, 
it  must  be  in  some  interval  between 
one  passion  and  another."   We  mnst 

five  him  credit  here  for  speaking  as 
e  felt;  and  a  man  who  feels  thns 
towards  >he  sex  may  not  be  very 
wise  or  prndent^  bat  he  certainly 
cannot  be  a  man  of  profligate  habits, 
Aprapoi  of  "  my  dear  Kitty,"  or. 
Miss  Fonrmantelle,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
gives  as  an  instance,  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  we  have  ever  known,  of  un- 
founded and  malignant  scandal : — 

''What  was  the  nltimate  destiny 
of  'dear,  dear  Kitty,'  is  not  known  ; 
but  Mrs.  Western,  the  friend  before 
alluded  to,  actually  took  the  trouble  to 
endorse  upon  the  bundle  of  letters  a 
strange  and  ehastly  bit  of  romance— 
quite  apocrypnal— which  is  only  wovthy 
of  notice  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  a  curious  confederacy  there  has 
been  to  vilify  the  memory  of  the  great 
humourist  in  every  possible  way.  This 

Sreoious  bit  of  history  sets  out  now  Mil 
teme  paid  his  addresses  to  her  for  five 
years,  tnen  suddenly  deserted  her,  and 
married  Mrs.  Sterne  I  That  by  this 
cruelty  she  lost  her  wits,  and  was  taken 
over  to  Paris  by  her  eldest  sister  to  be 
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plaeed  iD  a  mad-house,  in  which  gloomy 
place  of  confinement  she  died.  Mr. 
Sterne,  however,  during  some  of  his 
pleasant  visits  to  Paris,  contrived  to 
see  her ;  and  with  a  practical  eye  util- 
ised all  the  sentiment  in  the  situation, 
working  it  up  effectively  in  that  well- 
known  *  bit,*  Mwria  of  Moulinei, 

"A  reference  to  a  single  date  dis- 
poses of  this  clumsy  '  sensation '  scene. 
Mr.  Sterne  was  married  in  1740 ;  and 
we  find^  Miss  Fourmantelle,  in  all  her 
charms,  intimate  with  him  twenty  years 
afterwards,  via,  in  1760.  No  one  has 
suffered  so  much  from  these  cruel  fabri- 
cations as  Mr.  Sterne.  Think  onl^  of  a 
'Mt» Western'  being  at  the  pains  to 
put  by  this  secret  record  for  some  mys- 
terious purpose — a  ^iece  of  vulgar 
York  scandal,  quite  in  keeping  as  to 
its  truth  and  consistency  with  the  other 
vile  stories  for  which  he  has  been  made 
the  mark.  These  were  some  of  the 
weapons  which  Eugemus  warned  him 
'Revenge  and  Slander,*  twin-ruffiaus, 
were  to  level  at  his  reputation." 

Wq  oome  now  to  the  great  event 
of  his  life,  the  poblication  of  'Tris- 
tram Bhandy.'  What  led  to  the 
design  of  the  work,  what  induced 
biin,  who  had  lived  till  he  was  past 
forty  without  literary  ambition,  to 
contemplate  aathordbip  at  all,  we 
cannot  telT.  Who  in  any  ease  can 
trace  the  origin  or  progresd  of  a  re- 
markable production?  Hardly  the 
author  himself,  and  certainly  no 
one  else.  With  justice  do  we  use 
the  old  metaphor  of  striking  upon 
a  tein  of  wit  or  poetry,  for  it  is 
only  in  digging— digging  for  some- 
thing perhaps  which  we  do  not  find 
-^that  we  come  upon  the  rich  ore ; 
we  strike  the  vein,  and  dig  on,  and 
pnrsue  onr  treasure,  still .  always 
with  a  vague  fear  that  it  may  vanish 
or  terminate  as  suddenly  aa  it  ap- 
peared. 

Hmw  great  and  how  sadden  was 
the  success  of  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  is 
known  to  everybody.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  those  parts  which 
merely  excite  the  impatience  of  the 
present  age—which  are  put  aside 
as  trick  and  toTj\foolery^  or  som^ 
thing  worse — ^helped  to  giye  it  that 
immediate  notoriety  which  its  ster- 
ling merits  would  not  have  won« 
These  would  have  made  their  way 


more  slowly  with  tlie  pubHe.  AH 
classes  or  kinds  of  readers  seem  to 
have  joined  in  their  ai^lanse.  Th« 
happy  author  comes  to  LoDd(Ni, 
settles  himself  in  apartments  in 
Pall  Mall,  "Uie  genteelest  in  tbe 
town." 

"It  may  be  questioned,"  says  Mr. 
Fitzgerald,  '*  if  Uioee  rooms  ever  sav 
such  a  flood  of  fine  company  ss  then 
invaded  them.  He  was  not  twenty- 
four  hours  in  town  before  his  triumph 
began.  It  was  enough  to  have  turned 
any  ordinary  mortal's  head.  He  wse 
already  engaged  to  '  ten  noblemen  snd 
men  of  fuhion'  for  dinners,  vhioh 
shows  that  hia  coming  must  have  been 
eagerly  looked  for.  Mr.  Garrick  wis 
the  first  to  take  him  bv  the  hand,  and 
overwhelmed  him  with  favours  tnd 
invitations.  He  had  been*  the  first, 
too,  to  discover  the  merits  of  'Tris- 
trauL'  He  had  asked  him  frequently 
to  dine,  introduced  him  to  everybody, 
and  promised  '  numbers  of  great  peoj^le* 
to  carry  the  witty  stranger  to  dinewitli 
them.  He  made  him  free  of  his  theatre 
for  the  whole  season,  and  undeitook 
the  'management  of  the  bookseUera,* 
and  to  procure  '  a  good  price.' " 

In  short,  he  was  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  Lord  Chesterfield  asks 
him  to  dinner;  Lord  Rockingham 
takes  him  to  Ooart.  ''All  the 
bishops,"  he  writes,  "have  sent 
their  compliments  to  me.^'  That 
"all  the  bishops"  we  take  to  be 
a  figure  of  speech  as  part  for  the 
whole.  It  is  certain  that  one  di^ 
tinguished  bishop,  Warbnrton,  pro- 
claims, aloud  his  merits,  duos  him 
the  JSngliih  BahelaU^  and,  strange 
to  say,  sends  him  a  purse  of  gold. 
This  purse  of  gold  is  a  mysterious 
business;  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
the  bishop  gave,  or  that  Sterne  re- 
ceived it;  harder  still  to  believe  that 
it  was  given  to  Sterne  as  a  bribe, 
or  purchase-money  for  his  silence, 
—Sterne  having  had  sonoe  deslga 
of  introducing  the  bishop  in  his 
book.  There  is  nothing  in  the  life 
of  Sterne  to  make  it  credible  thtt 
he  would  be  so  base  as  to  extort 
money  from  another  by  holding  oat 
a  threat  to  turn  him  into  ridicule. 
Jnst  before  his  triumphant  entry 
into  London,  he  had  written— "I 
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tbank  GM,  though  I  don't  abound, 
that  I  have  enough  for  a  clean  shirt 
everj  day,  and  a  mutton-chop ;  and 
my  contentmdDt  with  this  has  thus 
fer  (and  I  hope  ever  will)  put  me 
altove  Btooping  one  inch  for  it  For 
estate— carse  on  it — I  like  it  not 
to  that  degree,  nor  envy  ^00  may 
be  snre)  any  man  who  kneels  in  the 
dirt  for  it."   And  he  adds,  **I  wrote 
not  to  be  fed^  hut  to  be  famomP 
General  declarations  of  this  kind,  of 
course,  weigh  nothing  against  posi- 
tive evidence.    All  eloquent  men 
give  eloquent  expressions  to  such 
sentiments  as  these.   Bat  we  have 
no  evidence  before  us  to  convict 
Sterne  of  any  auch  baseness.  Least 
of  all  do  we  agree  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald in  the  weight  he  gives  to  "  a 
strange  letter  which  I  have  dis- 
covered in  an  obscure  magazine, 
and  which  was  written  long  after 
the  death  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned."    This  anonymous  letter 
gives  what  appears  to  ns  a  most 
improbable  version  of  the  story 
nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  It  was 
really  written  by  a  friend  of  Sterne. 

Some    ecclesiastical  preferment 
follows  in  the  train  of  all  this  ap- 
plause.  Lord  Fauconberg  gives  him 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Oox would 
— no  great  addition  to  his  income* 
but  other  gifts  of  the  same  kind 
may    be   anticipated.    Sterne,  no 
doubt,  hoped  that  though  it  would 
Dot  ^^rain  mitres  on   his  bead,*' 
some  good  rectory  or  other  solid 
preferment  might  fall  to  his  lot. 
Bat  here  be  was  disappointed,  and 
was    like  to  be.    Gk)od  rectories 
have    their  course  of  devolution 
marked  out  for  them  even  more 
strictly  than  bishoprics,  and  are  less 
likely  than  mitres  to  fall  upon  the 
heads  of  eccentric  people.  Even 
ITotuig  the  poet  sighed  for  one  in 
vain.     If  Sterne  had  any  chance 
to  loae,  he  lost  it  by  his  indiscre- 
tion, and  the  flagrant  and  immoder- 
ate manner  in  which  he  assumed 
the   airs  of  the  man  of  pleasure. 
JTe  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Raae- 
la^b ;   be  was  not  contented  with 
the    theatre,  but  must  make  ao- 
q^aaintance  with  the  actreases  behind 


the  scenes.  It  is  <true  that  there 
were  many  of  the  cloth  to  keep 
him  in  countenance,  and  that 
public  opinion  was  yery  lax,  at 
this  epoch,  in  matte^rs  .of  decorum, 
and  even  in  grave  'matters  of  mor- 
ality. But  it  matters  not  where 
public  opinion  draws  the  line;  he 
who  transgresses  that  line  must 
pay  the  penalty.  And  howevtV 
liberal  the  licence  of  speech  or  con* 
duct  which  was  granted  in  the  days 
of  Sterne,  Sterne  manifestly  out- 
stepped that  limit. 

Bat  year  after  year  saw  him  en- 
riched by  the  sale  of  *  Tristram 
Shandy,'  and  this  acceraion  of 
wealth  opened  to  him  a  new  source 
of  pleasure  and  a  new  mode  of  life. 
He  could  travel  abroad.  His  health, 
too,  required,  or  he  thought  it  re- 
quired, a  change  of  climate.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  1  ravels  pleasantly  over 
the  route  familiarised  to  us  by  the 
^Sentimental  Journey,*  and  shows 
us  Sterne  in  the  gaiety  of  Paris 

"Not  less  welcome  was  he  to  the 
French  than  the  French  to  him.  He 
was  at  once,  with  scarcely  an  hour's  de- 
lay, plunged  into  the  crowd  of  the  wits, 
philosophers,  deists,  actors,  courtiers, 
and  abb^  fie  was  in  the  salons  iu 
a  moment.  The  doors  were  thrown 
open  for  him.  His  friend  Garrick,  who 
was  known  to  many  there,  had  no 
doubt  stood  his  sponsor  here  as  he  had 
in  London.  But  in  truth  he  found 
hosts  of  friends  already  on  the  spot 
Here  was  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Macartney, 
who  afterwards  went  to  China  and  be- 
came Sir  Geoi-ge  and  Lord  Macartney, 
and  a  whole  crowd  of  *  English  of  dis- 
tinction.' ...  No  wonder  that  he 
should  write  home  in  a  tumult  of  rap- 
ture ot  the  flatteries  and  distinctions 
with  which  he  was  welcomed.  He  had 
been  there  Uttle  more  than  a  week  when 
the  current  of  dinners,  the  inevitable 
shape  the  popular  homage  was  to  as- 
sume, began  to  flow ;  and  he  was  already 
bound  in  pleasant  dining  shackles  a  fort- 
night deep.  It  was  the  old  London 
story  over  aeain ;  and  there  was  a  new 
feature,  not  found  in  the  London  pro- 
grammes—t^e  'little  supper.*" 

We  naturally  tremble  for  the 
health  of  the  myalid;  but  all  this 
festival-work    agrees  marvellously 
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with  Steroe.  He  wat,  do  doobti  as 
flhigiilar  and  exceptional  io  bodily 
as  in  mental  cooatitiition.  There 
are  men  (nnied  on  this  plan,  that 
thoagh  they  aeem  ready  to  snc- 
cnmb  before  the  first  keen  blast 
that  blows  into  them,  yet  they 
have  that  obstinate  vitali^ — say  in 
the  braio  or  nervooa  system — that 
they  are  always  equal  to  any  emer- 
geney  enjoyment.  The  joy  re- 
vives them.  We  wonder  that, 
amidst  the  harsh  interpretations 
which  the  character  of.  6teme  has 
had  on  every  side  to  ondergO)  no 
one  has  thought  of  aocnsing  him  of 
aftectation  in  this  matter  of  ill 
health.  Sterne  had  no  feeling, 
says  one;  it  was  mere  affectation 
of  feelint?.  See  how  be  jests  and 
gibes.  With  equal  reason  another 
might  have  decided  that  Sterne 
only  shammed  illness:  see  how  he 
sports,  and  laughs,  and  dines,  and 
travels.  The  one  would  be  as  fair 
an  inference  as  the  other. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  travel 
with  Sterne,  or  to  go  over  tbe 
ground  of  his  'Sentimental  Jour- 
ney.' And,  indeed,  we  have  touched 
upon  all  the  points  of  his  life  which 
were  necessary  to  our  object  If^ 
after  perusing  the  details  of  his 
career  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald  prints 
them,  a  very  harsh  verdict  is  given 
on  this  buoyant,  impressible,  mirth- 
loving  man  of  genius,  it  must  be 
by  a  very  harsh  jndge  indeed.  We 
would  rather  not  share  in  the  sever- 
ity of  such  a  judge.  Sterne  is  no 
model  for  any  one  to  imitate,  but 
he  is  an  eccentric  friend  we  con 
oobily  tolerate;  we  could  better  spare 
ft  bettor  man. 

Instead  of  following  tbe  several 
journeys  into  France  of  Mr.  or  Mra 
Bteme,  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  looking  in  at  Coxwould.  where 
he  now  resides  when  in  England 
and  at  his  cwra,  and  muiicing  how  be 
proceeds  with  his  *  Tristram  Shan- 
dy.* As  to  the  last  scene  of  his 
death,  aud  the  horrible  event  that 
is  said  to  have  occurred  subsequent 
to  his  death,  Uiey  are  known  to 
every  one ;  ahd,  if  not,  they  can  be 
read  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Fltsgerald. 


We  care  not  to  extxict  the  narrative 

here. 

The  following  inddeot  ought  not 
to  pass  nnmentioned : — 

"  He  had  long  sinoe  handed  over  Us 
parsonage  at  Sutton  to  a  curate  wno 
took  chiuve  of  that  parish.  One  night, 
through  the  carelessness  of  this  eurate, 
or '  of  his  wife^  or  his  maid,  or  aoine 
one  within  its  gates,'  it  took  fire,  and 
was  bomt  to  the  ground,  with  all  Mrs. 
Sterne's  fumitare  and  Mr.  Sterne's 
books, '  a  pretty  collection.'  The  loss 
was  close  on  four  hundred  pounds^  Mr. 
Sterne  goes  on  with  the  story — ^^The 
poor  man  and  his  wife  took  the  wings 
of  the  next  morning  and  fled  away. 
This  has  given  me  real  vexation,  for  so 
mach  was  my  pity  and  esteem  for  him, 
that  as  soon  as  I  heard  of  this  diaaster, 
I  sent  to  desire  that  he  would  come  and 
take  up  his  abode  with  me  till  another 
habitation  was  ready  to  receive  him; 
but  he  was  gooe^  and,  as  I  am  told, 
through  fear  of  my  persecution.  Heav- 
ens 1  how  Uttle  did  he  know  of  me,  to 
suppose  that  1  was  amongst  the  nnm- 
ber  of  those  which  heap  misfortune 
upon  misfortune.'  .  .  .  This  is  fresh 
testimony  to  his  goodness  of  heart,  un- 
der a  tnal  that  would  have  tried  an- 
other man's  temper  severely.  At  the 
moment  he  wrote  be  felt  he  would  be 
obliged  to  rebuild  the  house.  The  name 
of  this  unlucky  curate  I  have  discover- 
ed. He  was  Mr.  William  Raper,  and  had 
been  there  for  six  yearsi  1  find  that  he 
stayed  with  Sterne  until  tbe  following 
year,  so  that  his  tolerance  of  the  mis- 
fortune was  not  a  mere  flourish.* 

But  the  house,  OS  every  one  will 
expect  to  hear,  was  not  rebailt  in 
the  lifetime  of  Sterne.  The  soooes- 
Bor  to  the  vicarage  i»8tituted  a  sait 
for  dilapidation  against  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Sterne,  which  he  was  fain  to 
compound  for  the  sum  of  eixty 
ponnds. 

It  was  to  Corwould  he  retOTDed, 
after  the  first  flush  of  triumph,  to 
continue  *  Tristram  Shandy.*  Tbe 
plan  he  proposed  to  himself  wa?, 
every  winter  to  produce  two  vxjI- 
nraes,  and  every  spring  to  reappesr 
with  them  in  London.  He  most 
have  had  great  confidence  Id  Im 
own  resources  to  have  formed  sneli 
a  plan;  and  for  a  few  years  it  was 
roiMaed.  His  second  viat  to  Lioa- 
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don  with  bis  second  instalment  of 
^  Tristram  *  was  as  triamphant  as  bis 
first  entry  into  the  capital.  Of 
coorse  the  critics  were  upon  him, 
nor  did  they  want  fair  grovnds  of 
attack. 

Amongst  those  who  were  more 
offended  wHh  the  blemishes  than 
pleased  with  the  original  genius  of 
*  Tristram,'  many  have  bwn  sur- 
prised to  find  the  name  of  Gold- 
smith.   He  who  drew  the  Vicar 
of  Wake6eld,   he   wlio  designed 
Beau  Tibbs,  ooght^  it  is  said,  to 
have  recognised  a  fellow-artist  in 
Sterne.     The  hostile   oritidsra  of 
Goldsmith  has  been  attributed  to 
mortifi*;d  vanity.     He  was  slowly 
and  laboriously  working  his  way  to 
feme,  and  lo!  this  new-comer  has 
but  to  present  himself,  and  the 
world  of  London  is  at  his  feet  The 
contrast   was    mortifying  enough, 
and  doubtless  helped  him  to  see 
the  many  improprieties  In  'Tris- 
tram.*  Bot  in  fact  there  was  another 
contrast — the  contrast  between  the 
two   men  themselves — ^that  would 
sofficiently  account  for  Goldsmith's 
di:ilike  of  our    English  Rabelais. 
Both  men  write  in  a  clear,  beauti- 
fal,  idiomatic  style— both  men  have 
h amour   and  refined   observation ; 
bat  here  their  similarity  ends.  It 
was  the  tendency  of  Goldsmith  to 
harmonise  and  complete;  his  was 
the    elaufe   type  of  composition. 
Whether  his  subjects  were  humorous 
or  pathetic,  he  aimed  at  a  perfect 
coD^uity,  a  finished  and  harmo- 
nions  whole.    Sterne  was  an  ex- 
treme instance  of  what  has  in  later 
days    been    called    the  romantic 
Bcfaool,    where    incongruities  are 
sotighf,  not  shunned.    Sterne  dared 
all  things.   It  was  his  very  aim  to 
startle,  and  disappoint,  and  produce 
a  sort  of  dazzling  chaos.   With  all 
this,  Goldsmith  could  not  sympa- 
thise.    He   himself  personally  is 
said  to  have  been  the  least  dignified 
of  men  ;  and  seen  at  the  club,  or 
in  the  streets  of  London,  he  pre- 
f«eDted  incongruities  enough ;  but 
when  be  sat  himself  down  as  author 
to  hold  communion,  from  that  soli- 


tary chair,  with  the  ontHde,.  invi- 
stbie  world,  he  became  invested 
with  a  calm  and  modest  dignity, 
and,  in  his  spirit,  was.  graceful  aa 
one  of  the  muses.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  really  to  be  wondered  at 
that  he  recoiled  at  this  new  pro- 
digy in  literature ;  it  was  to  biro, 
at  very  best^  as  if  a  satyr,  had 
mounted  upon  Pegaaos,  and  came 
leaping  and  flying  into  the  courts  of 
Olyiiipus. 

While  we  should  be  more  indul- 
gent towards  the  criticism  of  Gold- 
smith than  Mr.  Fitzgerald  would 
probably  be,  there  are  other  critics 
wiiom  we  think  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
treats  with  even  more  courtesy 
than  they  deserve.  These  are  the 
pedants,  with  Dr.  Ferriar  at  their 
head,  who  having  read  the  not 
very  aooeaable  books  which  Sterne 
had  met  with  at  Crazy  Castle  or 
elsewhere,  forthwith  cry  out,  "  Pla- 
giariiim  1  and  would  deny  to  our 
authbr  bis  most  cherished  claim  of 
originality. 

Fe  should  have  hardly  thought 
of  alluding  to  this  snbjectL  but  in 
looking  over  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
*Life  of  Sterne,'  written  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  we  were  grieved  to 
find  that  even  that  generous  and 
acute  oriftic  had  given  ear  to  this 
Dr.  Ferriar,  or  had  reechoed,  with- 
out bestowifng  much  attention  to  the 
matter,  the  charges  made  against 
Sterne  of  plagiarism. 

'•For  proof,"  says  *Sir  Walter  Scott, 
**  of  this  sweeping  charge  we  must  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Dr.  Ferriar's  well- 
known  '  Essay  and  Illustratiotis/  as  he 
delicately  terras  them,  of  Sterne's  writr 
ings,  m-  which  it  is  clearly  shown  that 
he,  whose  manner  and  style  was  so  long 
thought  original,  waa^  in  fact,  the  most 
uohesitatiag  plagiarist  that  ever  cribbed 
from  his  predecesaors  in  order  to  gar- 
niflh  his  own  pages." 

Now,  a  few  instasoea  of  positive 
lareeny  {if  such  there  are  proved 
against  him),  of  passages  bodily 
taken  from  one  book  and  put  into 
another,  cannot  deprive  Sterne  of 
his  claim  to  originality.  A  man 
may  earn  money  and  steal  money 
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ftt  tbe  same  time.  It  is  not  beoaoee 
he  has  robbed  bis  neighbonr,  that 
he  has  therefore  gained  nothing  for 
himself  by  his  own  peculiar  skill 
and  industry.  Whose  manner 
and  stTle  was  so  long  thought  ori- 
ginal I  Coold  twenty  Dr.  Ferriars 
prove  that  Sterne's  manner  and 
style  were  not  original?  Is  there 
any  book  in  the  language  that,  to  this 
day,  fltands  ont  so  distinct  and  soli- 
tary as  ^  Tribtram  Shandy  *  ? 

Dr.  Ferriar  wrote  an  exceedingly 
dnll  book:  brief  as  it  is,  we  doubt 
if  Sir  Walter  had  the  patietce  to 
read  it  through;  some  extract  from 
it  probably  satisfied  him.  The 
dilettante  Doctor  seems  to  have 
written  his  little  bode  from  no 
worse  motive  than  dimply  to  parade 
his  own  reading.  See,  I  also  have 
read  these  curious  books  l^(books 
often  flung  away  because,  on  the 
whole,  they  were  not  worth  pre- 
serving; they  had  been  superseded 
by  better  bookt^) — and  I  have  found 
ont  where   Mr.   Sterne  pastured. 

Where  the  bee  sucks  there  suck 
IP'  Tbis  is  what  be  wished  to 
tell  the  world.  But,  of  course,  Dr. 
Ferriar's  reading  could  have  no  in- 
terest for  the  world  unless  it  bore 
upon  Sterne's  remarkable  yrork; 
tbe  Doctor  had  to  show  what  dis- 
coveries he  had  made  as  to  the 
ffrowth  and  production  of  ^  Tristram 
Shandy.'  And  a  miserable  business 
he  has  made  of  it.  To  drag  in 
some  anecdote  of  his  own  gather- 
ing, he  bungles  and  boggles  over 
tbe  pages  of  Sterne.  He  has  not 
the  least  conception  of  what  really 
is  plagiarism,  and  what  is  not. 
Had  he  set  to  work  to  criticise 
the  *  Antiquary '  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  he  would  have  read  up  all 
tbe  books  that  Oldbnck  quotes,  or 
from  which  he  gathers  his  anti- 
quarian lore,  and  then  he  would 
have  complacently  told  the  world 
that  he  had  found  Sir  Walter  out  I 
Mr.  Shandy  is  a  pedant,  a  dealer  in 
learned  crotchets,  in  curious  theories 
— he  has  fed  on  books  grown  out 
of  books — and  Sterne  is  a  plagiarist 
because  he  has  not  invented  a  new 


classic  and  medieval  literature  ibr 
Mr.  Shandy  to  disport  in.  Am  well 
require  of  Mr.  Oldbnok  to  ioveot 
an  arcbs&ology  and  a  new  black- 
letter  librai7,  entirely  for  his  own 
behoof.    It  is  the  merit  of  a  writer 
of  fi  ction  that  be  thoroogblj  imbues 
himself  with  tlie  literature  of  tbe 
period,  or  of  the  kind  of  penonage, 
he  chooses   to  portray.  Where 
the  bee  sucks  there  suck  So 
says  the  snail  crawling  weakly  over 
the  same  vegetation.     A  boiDorist 
who  finds  the  subject  for  hb  )es%  in 
the  erudite  follies  of  the  past,  is 
convicted  of  having  read! 
these   favourite    quotations,  ttiey 
had  been  made  before  I — tbis  leaned 
nonsense  about  names  and  ncs», 
it  may  be  found  in  books  accessible 
to  learned  men — this  incideut  which 
the  man  of  genius   has  invested 
with  such  a  cbarm  and  signifioaDce 
that  it  lives  for  ever  in  the  mindi 
of  all  his   countrymen,    might  it 
not  have  grown  out  of  this  other 
bald  fact,  or  this  dull  jest,  that  the 
bookworm  can  also  discover  some- 
where in  the  dust  of  his  library  i 

There  is  notbing  spiteful,  be  it 
said,  in  Dr.  Ferriar's  little  book— 
notbing  worse  than  stupidity,  and 
the  mere  vanity  of  the  petiaot 
While  objecting  to  Sterne  that  he 
borrows  from  Burton,  notbing  de- 
lights him  so  much  as  to  show  that 
Sterne  had  not  read  the  original 
Greek  or  Latin  from  which  BartAD 
drew-^as  if,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  author  of  *  Tristram  Shandy,'  it 
was  necessary  to  verify  the  quota- 
tions of  Burton.  A  vague  feeling 
haunts  the  Doctor  that  if  Sterae 
had  gone  direct  to  the  writen 
from  whom  Burton  quotes,  it 
would  not  have  been  plagiatisD; 
and  again,  if  he,  Dr.  Ferriar,  bad 
read  tbe  Greek  from  which  Burtoo 
has  translated,  and  Sterne  baa  not, 
he,  tbe  Doctor,  is  so  far  superiiH' 
to  Sterne,  and  the  world  ought  to 
know  tbis.  After  quoting  one  of 
the  plagiarised  passages  from  Bur- 
ton, about  the  Abederitana,  he  ^ 
ceeds  thus : — ''''  Why  Sterne  sboeJ^ 
have  called  tbis  a  fragment  I  caor 
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not  imagine,  unless,  as  Burton  for- 
got to  quote  his  author,  Sterne  was 
not  aware  that  the  story  was  taken 
from  the  introduction  to  Lucian's 
essay  on  the  method  of  writing  his- 
tory.   Burton  has  spoiled  this  pas- 
sage hy  an  unfaithful  translation. 
Sterne  hue  worked  it  up  to  a  beauti- 
ful picture^  hut  very  different  from 
the  original  in  Lueian,  with  which  I 
am  persuaded  he  was  una^^quaintedy 
Very  prohably.    As  Sterne's  beau- 
tiful picture,  it  seems,  is  yery  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  in  Lucian, 
no  one  would  suspect  him  for  a 
moment  of  having  read  the  original.^ 
Nor  can  there  be  an  earthly  motive 
for   emphatically   telling   us  that 
"Sterne,  I  am  persuaded,  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  original,"  un- 
less it  be  to  tell  us  at  the  same  time, 
with  equal  emphasis,  that  "I,  Dr. 
Ferriar,  am  acquainted  with  it.'* 

It  is  well  understood  that  there 
was  a  course  of  reading  out  of  which 
•Tristram  Shandy*  grew;  without 
that  course  of  reading  Sterne  might 
have  written  something  else, — he 
could  not  have  written  *  Tristram 
Shandy.'    "What  that  something  else 


would  hare  been  it  is  idle  to  specu- 
late ;  but  there  was  that  living 
energy  in  the  man  —  that  power 
both  of  humour  and  pathos — which 
would  surely  have  developed  itself 
in  some  direction  or  another. 

But  we  promised  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  paper  that  we 
would  abstain  here  from  liter- 
ary criticism  ;  and  for  a  fuller  de- 
tail of  the  life  of  Sterne  than  we 
are  able  to  find  space  for,  we  will 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald. 
His  book  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
who  are  desirous  to  obtain  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  character  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the 
list  of  English  authors.  We  have 
preferred  not  to  enter  into  minute 
criticisms  upon  Mr.  Fitzgerald's 
own  manner  of  writing;  it  is  of 
that  class  where  there  is  too  inces- 
sant, too  conspicuous  effort  to  be 
lively  and  entertaining.  He  must 
excuse  us  for  saying  that  he  would 

E lease  more  if  he  trusted  to  the  in- 
erent  interest  of  his  subject,  And 
laboured  less  to  keep  our  attention 
by  the  little  tricks  and  artifices  of 
composition. 
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CORHELnrS  o'dOWD  upon  men  and  women,  and  OTHEft  THINGS 
IN  GENERAL. 


PART  XV. 


THE  ENGLISH  INQUISITION. 


"Mt  Lord,"  said  an  eminent 
Irish  counsel,  some  forty-odd  years 
ago,  if  there  be  any  principle  em- 
balmed in  the  glorious  constitution 
of  this  realm — If  there  is  any  right 
which  we  claim  distinctively  as 
British — it  is  contained  in  those 
noble  words,  the  strongholds  a- 
gunst  tyranny,  the  refuge  against 
oppression,  ^Nefno  me  impune 
laceseeV — No  man  is  bound  to  cri- 
minate himself.'' 

Now,  whether  the  distinguished 
authority  was  perfectly  correct  in 
his  translation,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion I  desire  to  raise  here.  I 
simply  desire  to  ask  if  the  great 
privilege  of  which  we  are  told  we 
8^>uld  be  so  proud  avail  us  much, 
or  indeed  avau  us  anything  at  all, 
in  presence  of  the  system  of  cross- 
examination  that  is  now  practised 
in  our  law-courts. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  licence  of  the  Press  —  and 
unquestionably  there  is  a  certain 
tyranny  in  the  expression  of  opinion 
so  haughtily  delivered,  so  severely 
conveyed,  as  we  occasionally  see 
it — but  what  is  the  most  slashing 
leader,  what  the  most  cutting 
review,  to  that  maumis  quart 
d^heure  a  man  passes  in  the  wit- 
ness-box when  the  examining 
counsel  desires  to  disparage  his 
veracity  ? 

You  are  sued  in  some  trifling 
action.  It  is  a  question  of  some 
garden -seeds  or  a  hearth-rug,  the 
payment  for  which,  for  reasons  of 
your  own,  you  dispute.  You  be- 
lieve your  case  a  good  one;  and 
though  the  defence  may  prove  more 
costly  than  a  submission  to  the 
demand,  your  sense  of  self-respect 
requires  resistance,  and  you  make 
it 


Now,  I  am  willing  to  believe 
that  from  your  earliest  years  ;oa 
have  been  trained  to  habits  of  vir- 
tue and  order ;  that^  good  as  a  child, 
you  grew  better  as  a  youth,  and  be- 
came best  as  a  man ;  that,  so  cir- 
cumspect had  you  been  over  your 
conduct  through  life,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  find  an  in- 
stance in  which  your  behaviour 
could  have  been  altered  for  the 
better;  —  in  a  word,  that  you  have 
ever  shown  yourself  equally  zealous 
in  the  pursuit  of  virtue  as  strong 
in  resisting  every  access  of  tempta- 
tion. Get  up  now  into  the  witness- 
box,  and  see  what  that  eminent 
counsel  will  make  you.  Sit  undo' 
him  for  five-and-forty  minutes,  and 
tell  me  if  five-and-twenty  yeare  will 
erase  the  memory  of  the  miseries 
you  endured,  the  insinuations  you 
could  not  reply  to,  the  insults  you 
were  not  permitted  to  resent  ? 

In  the  first  place,  you  are  pre- 
sented to  the  world  of  a  crowded 
court  as  a  species  of  human  target, 
a  mark  which  Serjeant  Buzfuz  is  to 
fire  at  as  long  as  he  likes,  with  bis 
own  ammunition,  and  at  his  own 
range.  He  may  be  as  obtuse,  as 
stupid,  as  wrong-headed,  and  as 
blundering  as  the  crier  of  the  court ; 
he  may  mistake  his  facts,  misstate 
his  brief :  but  there  is  one  thing  he 
will  never  forget — that  you  are 
there  for  his  own  especial  torture  of 
you,  and  that,  whether  he  worried 
you  "for  plaintiff"  or  "defendant," 
out  of  that  box  you  don't  come  till 
he  has  blackened  your  character  and 
defamed  your  reputation,  and  sent 
^ou  back  to  your  home  outraged, 
injured,  and  insulted. 

Is  there  a  bishop,  arch  or  simple, 
on  the  bench,  who  in  his  school- 
days, or  his  college-days,  or  in  his 
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after  life  as  tutor,  either  by  word 
or  deed,  by  something  he  uttered, 
something  he  wrote,  some  advice 
he  gave,  or  some  advice  he  did  not 
give,  has  not  in  some  shape  or  other 
done  "that  thing  he  ought  not  to 
have  done,*'  or  left  undone  that 
which  he  ought  ?   Is  it  not  very 
possible  that  this  same  error,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  have  been, 
has  acted  upon  his  nature  either  as 
warning  or  corrective  ?   Is  it  not 
likely  that  much  of  his  conduct 
through  life  has  been  traced  with 
reference   to   experiences,  bought 
dearly,  perhaps,  and  that  he  has 
shaped  his  course  with  the  know- 
ledge of  these  shoals  and  quicksands 
which  once   had   threatened  him 
with  shipwreck  ?   I  take  it  there 
must  be  men  amongst  us  who  have 
learned  something  from  their  own 
errors,  and  whose  example  is  not 
the  less  striking  that  their  manhood 
is  in  strong  contrast  with  their 
youth.    I  take  it  that  the  number 
of  those  who  could  say,  I  have  no- 
thing to  secrete,  nothing  to  recant, 
nothing  to  unsay,  nothing  to  undo, 
must  be  small ;  and  I  am  strongly 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  inlu- 
ence  of  the  very  best  men  would  be 
seriously  prejudiced  if  a  perpetual 
reference*  were  to  be  made  to  some 
circumstances  or  opinions,  or  some 
accidents  of  their  early  lives. 

Cross-examination  rejects  all  this 
reserve,  and  revels  in  whatever 
shall  display  the  man  in  the  wit- 
ness-box as  something  totally  un- 
like the  character  he  *iiow  wears 
before  the  world. 

Once  ingeniously  place  him  in 
contrast  with  himself  and  he  is 
stamped  as  a  hypocrite ;  and  there 
is  not  a  man  on  the  jury  who  will 
listen  to  him  with  any  respect 

•*  I  will  now  ask  the  witness,  my 
LiOrd,  if  the  Poem  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  and  from  which  I  pur- 
pose to  read  some  extracts,  was  not 
written  by  himself.  Take  that 
book,  sir,  and  say  are  these  lines 
yours  ?" 

*'  My  Lord,  when  I  wrote  that 


"Answer  my  question,  sir.  Are 
you  the  author  of  this  production  ?'* 

"My  Lord,  I  humbly  entfeat 
your  Lordship^s  protection,  and  I 
desire  to  know  if  I  am  bound  to 
answer  this  question  f 

The  Court  blandly,  almost  com- 
passionately, assures  him  that  if 
he  deems  any  admissions  he  may 
make  will  have  the  effect  of  in- 
criminating him,  he  is  not  bound 
to  reply;  on  which  the  examining 
counsel,  with  the  leer  triumphant 
towards  the  jury-box,  rejoins,  "I 
will  now  repeat  my  question,  and 
the  witness  will  use  the  discretion 
which  his  Lordship  informs  him  is 
his  privilege." 

"  I  was  a  youth  of  nineteen,  my 
Lord,  when  I  wrote  those  verses  I 
stammers  out  the  confused  and  al- 
most overwhelmed  witness,  turning 
with  a  human  instinct  to  the  one 
living  creature  that  seems  to  look 
pitifully  on  his  sufferings. 

"Address  yourself  to  me,  sir,'* 
shouts  out  Buzfuz,  "  and  tell  me  if 
it  was  at  this  same  irresponsible 
period  of  your  life  you  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Matilda  Qt^bbins  f 

. "  She  was  children's  governess  in 
my  uncle's  family,"  stemmers  out 
the  blushing  martyr,  who  has  a 
wife  and  a  mother-in-law  in  court, 
and  whose  present  miseries  pale 
before  the  thought  of  another  in- 
quisition that  awaits  him. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  cries 
Buzfuz,  in  a  voice  like  that  of  an 
avenging  angel,  "I  call  upon  you 
to  take  note  of  the  reply  the  wit- 
ness has  just  returned  to  my  ques- 
tion— ^a  reply  of  which  I  hesitate  to 
marvel  more  at  its  evasion  than  at 
its  outrageous  effrontery.  Instead 
of  a  single  yes  or  no  to  my  question, 
he  tells  you  that  his  unhappy  victim 
was  in  a  humble  position — ^a  poor, 
perhaps  friendless  girl." 

"Really,  brother  Buzfuz,"  inter- 
poses the  judge,  "  I  must  stop  this 
line  of  cross-examination.  It  is 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  matter 
before  us," 

"My  Lord,  it  is  essential  to  my 
case  to  show  that  this  man  is  not 
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worthy  of  credit  He  coines  here  never  more  to  emerge  for  the  re- 
to-day  to  resist  the  just  demand  oi  mainder  of  his  life, 
a  poor  and  industrious  tradesman,  Now,  if  these  be  sore  trials  to  a 
and  on  the  faith  of  his  own  words  man,  what  are  they  when  a  woman 
to  deny  the  contract  that  subsisted  is  the  victim  ?  what  are  they  when 
between  them  |  but  before  he  leaves  the  vaguest  insinuation  swells  to 
that  box  the  jury  shall  see  what  the  magnitude  of  an  insult^  and  an 
credence  they  will  accord  to  one  imputed  possibility  becomes  a  grave 
whose  whole  life  has.  been  a  tissue  outrage  ? 

of  treachery,  evasion,  and  falsehood.      We  boast  about  liberty — ^we  rant 

My  instructions,  my  Lord,  extend  about  our  house  being  our  castle — 

to  the  period  of  his  school-days,  of  and  we  repeat  the  Pittite  about  that 

which  I  now  purpose  to  ask  him  sanctuary  where  the  rain  may  enter, 

some  questions/^  and  the  wind  enter,  but  the  King 

It  is  in  vain  for  the  Court  to  cannot  enter ;  and  yet  we  endure  a 

declare  that  the.  witness  need  not  serfdom  ten  thousand  times  more 

reply  to  this,  that,  and  the  other,  degrading  than  all  the  perquisitions 

We  all  of  us  know  what  effect  is  of  a  police,  and  all  ihe*searchings 

produced  by  a  man's  refusing  to  of  a  Gendarmerie." 
answer  some  home  question,  the      While  I  write»  I  read  that  a  ver- 

reply  to  which  we  ourselves  fancy  diet,  with  one   thousand  pounds 

to  be  the  easiest  of  all  imaginable  damages,  has  been  obtained  against 

things,  so  tliat  when  the  moment  a  well-known  journal  for  having 

has  arrived  that  the  counsel  can  say,  employed  in  a  criticism  the  same 

You  may  go  down,  sir  I  he  says  it  expressions  of  disparagement  the 

with  a  looky  voice,  and  emphasis  Attorney-General  had  used  in  court; 

that  seem  to  consign  the  unhappy  the  lawyer  being,  it  is  alleged,  pri- 

victim  to  a  depth  from  which  he  is  vilcged,  the  critic  is  held  a  deiamer ! 


I  know  of  nothing  so  continu- 
ously, 80  pertinaciously  overpraised 
in  this  world  as  thrift ;  nor  do  1  be- 
lieve that  human'  selfishness  ever 
took  on  a  mask  of  more  consummate 
hypocrisy  than  in  this  same  lauda- 
tion. When  I  lecture  the  labour- 
ing man  on  the  merits  of  economy — 
when  I  write  my  little  book  to  show 
him  how  life  can  be  maintained  on 
infinitesimal  fragments  of  food,  and 
that  homojopathy  can  apply  to  diet 
as  well  as  to  physic  —  my  secret 
motive  is  often  this :  to  prevent 
the  same  man  becoming  a  burden 
to  me,  and  a  charge  to  Uie  rates,  if 
sickness  should  overtake  or  idleness 
fall  upon  him.  I  tell  him  how  he 
may  eke  out  life  on  half  rations,  be- 
cause the  day  might  come  in  which 
he  would  address  himself  to  me  for 
a  meal. 

I  know  there  arc  numbers  who 
do  not  so  act  or  think,  and  who 


really  feel  for  and  compassionate 
the  poor ;  but  even  they  are  prone 
to  suggest  sacrifices  not  one  of 
which  they  would  be  capable  of 
making,  and  instil  precepts  of  s<^- 
denial  of  whose  cost  they  have  not 
the  faintest  idea. 

First  of  all,  thrift  is  not  every 
man's  gifL  It  is  as  much  an  idio- 
syncrasy as  a  taste  for  drawing  or 
an  ear  for  music.  There  are  people 
in  tlie  world  whom  no  amount  of 
teaching  would  enable  to  draw  a 
pig  or  play  a  polka.  You  might 
hammer  at  these  till  doomsday 
without  success.  Whatever  be  the 
cerebral  development  that  confers 
the  quality,  they  are  deficient  in  iL 
To  harangue  such  men  as  these  on 
economy,  is  like  arguing  with  a  deaS 
man  to  induce  him  to  dance  in 
time,  or  insisting  on  the  blind  ob- 
serving the  laws  of  perspective. 
The  quality  that  should  supply  the 
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fift  is  not  there;  like  St  Cecilia, 
U  n^ont  pa*  de  quoi. 
In  this  uniTersal  appeal,  therefore, 
to  thriftiness,  we  are  as  unjust  as  if 
we  were  to  enjoin  that  all  men  should 
be  painters,  statuaries,  or  poets. 
There  are  even  races  in  whom  the  gift 
is  a  very  rare  ^  endowment,  and  the 
man  who  possesses  it  an  exceptional 
being.  The  whole  Celtic  family  are 
deficient  in  thrift.  There  is  a  ming- 
led recklessness  and  hopefulness — 
a  dash  of  devil-may-care  with  self- 
confidence,  that  renders  them  waste- 
ful. They  are  spendthrift  partly 
out  of  a  certain  impulsiveness  that 
drives  them  to  attract  notice ;  partly 
out  of  the  general  kindliness  which 
loves  to  disseminate  pleasure,  and 
partly  because  they  are  intensely 
sensational ;  and  next  to  the  luxury 
of  affluence  is  the  struggle  with  a 
positive  diflflculty.  The  Irishman 
is  a  strong  instance  of  what  I  mean. 
To  attempt  to  make  him  provident 
is  to  try  to  make  the  Ethiopian 
change  his  skin.  You  are,  in  fact, 
about  to  do-something  that  nature 
never  intended  —  never,  in  her  most 
fanciful  mood,  so  much  as  specu- 
lated on. 

Thrift  sits  very  ill  on  certain 
natures.  If  a  man's  whole  system 
of  life  is  not  penetrated  with  the 
motive,  his  attempt  to  be  thrifty 
will  be  a  failure — not  impossibly 
something  worse  than  a  failure.  Let 
me  give  an  instance  from  my  own 
experience. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  better  off  in  worldly  wealth  and 
in  spirits  than  it  is  likely  I  shall  ever 
be  again,  a  great  man,  who  was 
gracious  enough  to  take  an  interest 
in  me,  tendered  me  some  very  ex* 
ccUent  advice  on  the  score  of  my 
wasteful  and  extravagant  mode  of 
life.  He  pointed  out  to  me  how 
I  kept  too  many  horses,  gave  too 
many  dinners,  played  high  points 
at  whist,  and  in  general  indulged  in 
habits  totally  imsuited  to  any  but 
men  of  large  means.  He  brought  the 
matter  so  home  to  me  by  a  refer- 
ence to  himself  and  his  own  expen- 
diture— ^he  being,  as  I  have  said^  a 


"Personage'* — ^that  I  could  not  but 
feel  the  application.  I  pondered  over 
all  he  said,  particularly  one  point, 
on  which  he  laid  an  unusual  stress. 
"Begin  your  reformation,"  said  he, 
"by  small  economies.  You  have 
not  an  idea  how  insensibly  the  do- 
sire  to  extend  them  will  grow  on 
you.  Start  with  something  you 
can  do  very  well  without,  and  you 
will  be  astonished  to  find  how 
many  things  you  now  regard  as 
necessaries  will  drop  into  that  cate- 
gory." 

It  was  not  so  easy  as  ho  said, 
however,  to  find  that  which  I  could 
so  well  dispense  with.  I  liked  so 
many  things,  and  found  them  all  so 
pleasant  I  At  last  I  hit  upon  one ; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  when  a 
man  takes  to  retrenchment,  the  first 
thing  he  should  cut  down  should  be 
his  liberality. 

One  of  my  morning  pastimes  at 
the  time  I  speak  of  was  to  practise 
pistol-shooting  at  a  gallery  in  a  re- 
mote suburb  of  the  city  where  I 
lived.  It  was  a  pretty  spot,  with  a 
nice  garden,  and  resorted  to  by  a 
number  of  idle  amusing  fellows,  who 
usually  divided  their  days  with  a 
due  reference  to  making  them  as 
pleasant  as  may  be.  Here  we 
shot,  gossiped,  betted,  and  laughed 
away  the  forenoon ;  and  though 
certainly  the  pastime  might  be 
fairly  called  a  superfluity,  I  had 
not  the  heart  to  abtodon  it  My 
conscience,  however,  urged  me  to 
some  measure  of  reduction ;  and 
so,  I  bethought  me,  I  might  begin 
my  retrenchment  advantageously 
by  cutting  off  the  daily  franc  I 
gave  a  poor  devil  who  used  to  hold 
my  pony  while  I  was  in  the  gal- 
lery. 

I  made  a  rough  calculation  of  the 
pounds  per  annum  this  "extrava- 
gance'* cost  me; — how  ready  one's 
mental  arithmetic  becomes  at  such 
a  moment!  It  was  a  matter  of,  I 
think  r  made  it,  fourteen  pounds 
a-year  I  was  squandering  m  this 
wasteful  fashion.  I  will  begin  with 
this  to-morrow,  thought  I.  It  is  a 
good  commencement,  and  I  know 
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of  nothing  which  could  less  in- 
trench upon  mv  own  enjoyments. 

When  I  rooe  up  the  next  day  to 
the  gallery,  therefore,  I  declined  the 
poor  fellow^s  services ;  and,  dis- 
mounting, I  fastened  the  bridle  of 
my  cob  to  the  hook  of  the  window- 
shutters,  those  outside  *^  jalousies" 
we  see  in  all  foreign  houses.  The 

Cr  man's  look  of  dismay,  his  air  of 
f-reproachful  misery,  went  to  my 
heart ;  but  my  great  friend  had 
told  me  to  prepare  myself  for  sacri- 
fices. "Your  first  steps,"  said  he, 
will  be  very  painful ;  now  and  then 
they  will  push  you  to  the  very 
verge  of  endurance;  but  you  must 
summon  courage  to  resist,  you  must 
go  on."  And,  like  one  proud  of  a 
victory  over  himself  I  stepped 
boldly  on  and  entered  the  garden. 
Was  it  the  consciousness  of  havine 
done  something  noble  in  self-denisd 
that  steadied  my  eye  and  nerved 
my  hand  ?  Perhaps  so.  At  all 
events,  my  first  shot  struck  the  very 
centre,  and  itself  proclaimed  the 
victory  by  ringing  a  bell  attached 
to  the  back  of  tne  target,  but  so 
loudly  and  uproariously  that  my 
pony,  startled  by  the  uproar,  broke 
away,  carrying  with  him  window- 
frame,  jalousy,  and  all  together, 
the  repairs  amounting  to  a  sum  of 
eighty-seven  francs  in  money,  and 
more  ridicule  than  I  am  able  set 
down  in  a  "  cash  valuation." 

This  was  my  first,  and,  shall  I 
own  it  ?  my  last  attempt  at  eco- 
nomy. There  are  temperaments 
which  thrift  disagrees  with,  just  as 
there  are  constitutions  which  can- 
not take  opium,  or  digitalis,  or  a 
score  of  other  medicaments  that 
others  profit  by.  Mine,  I  say  it 
in  all  humility,  is  one  of  them.  The 
agent  that  acts  so  favourably  in 
others  goes  wrong  with  me.  Some- 
thing or  other  has  been  omitted  in 
my  temperament,  or  something  has 
been  mixed  up  with  it  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  there.  I  cannot 
tell  which.  Whatever  it  be,  it  ren- 
ders me  incapable  of  practising  that 
sage  and  well-regulated  economy 
by  which  other  men  secure  them- 


selves against  difficolties,  and  "show 
a  surplus"  in  their  annual  baknoe- 
sheet 

Just  as  there  are  men  most  eager 
to  become  fox-hunters,  but  who 
never  can  sit  a  fence,  or  fellows 
dying  to  be  yachtsmen,  but  who 
cannot  conquer  sea-sickness,  I  haye 
a  most  ardent  desire  to  be  tiirifty, 
impressed  upon  me,  I  own,  by  that 
stem  condition  which  is  said  to  be 
beyond  all  law.    I  plot  thrifit  I 
dream  thrift,  I  speculate  on  fifiy 
different  ways  by  which  I  may  re- 
duce the  estimates ;  but,  do  what  I 
may,  it  invariably  ends  in  fiilur& 
It's  always  the  story  of  the  pony 
and  the  window-shutter  over  again; 
and  so  assured  have  I  become,  by 
long  and  bitter  experience,  of  my 
incapacity,  that  whenever  I  do  any- 
thing particularly  stingy,  I  have 
that  sensation  of  mingled  vanity 
and  nervousness  that  so  often  is 
felt  as  the  prelude  to  an  outburst 
of  reckless   extravagance.    I  feel 
myself  a  spend  thrift,  and  I  almost 
revel  in  the  sense  of  a  thoughtless 
munificence. 

The  most  striking  feature  about 
excessive  thrift  is  its  uselessness. 
Morning  does  not  follow  night  by 
a  more  certain  law  than  does  eztn- 
vVagance  succeed  saving.  Pass  your 
whole  life  in  laying  up  farthings  or 
saving  candle-ends,  and  your  son 
or  your  nephew,  or  whoever  it  be 
inherits  from  you,  wUl  take  care  to 
waste  in  a  week  what  cost  you  ye&rs 
to  accumulate.  Every  lesson  of 
your  life  will  be  read  by  him  back- 
wards, and  all  that  your  dreary  ex- 
istence will  have  taught  him  wiU 
be  warnings  against  your  philoso- 
phy. 

This  thrift  tendency  would  be 
comparatively  harmless  if  the  indi- 
vidual practising  it  were  satisfied 
with  the  approval  of  his  own  con- 
science, and  the  not  less  pleasant 
consequences  of  his  increasing  store; 
but  tnis  is  what  he  is  not — nor  can 
he  be.  He  insists  on  going  about 
the  world  recounting  ail  tne  litde 
shabby  and  miserable  expedients 
by  which  he  saves  money,  and  tell- 
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iDg  all  the  petty  shifts  he  is  put  to 
to  preserve  existence ;  and  in  this 
way  he  poisons  the  life  of  other 
men  who,  poorer  than  himself,  are 
driyen  to  regard  themselyes  as  reck- 
less spendthrifts.  My  pint  of  sherry 
becomes  a  shameless  eztraragance 
the  moment  I  bethink  me  of  my 
neighbour,  who  could  buy  me,  and 
all  belonging  to  me,  off  the  &ce  of 
the  earth,  sitting  down  to  his  table- 
beer  and  saying  that  he  cannot 
afford  better.  I  may  inyeigh 
against  his  meanness,  adl  him  by 
eyery  hard  name  I  can  remember, 
invest  him  with  every  bad  quality 
I  can  think  of,  but  the  victory  is 


his,  and  my  dry  Amontillado  will 
have  got  a  bitter  that  never  belonged 
to  the  vintage,  and  Cleopatra  and 
her  pearl  will  occur  to  me  every 
time  that  I  touch  the  decanter. 

Now  I  deny  his  right  to  do  this. 
Let  him  muddy  his  own  well  if  he 
likes,  but  let  him  not  come  and 
throw  stones  into  mine. 

A  life  passed  in  incessant  savings 
and  perpetual  self-denials  seems  to 
me  as  logical  a  mistake  as  though 
a  man  should  persist  throughout 
his  whole  existence  in  training  for 
a  match  that  was  never  to  come  ofll 
I  see  a  good  deal  of  privation  in 
this,  and  I  cannot  see  the  profit 
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Messrs  Shuffell  and  Shift 
present  their  respectful  compli- 
ments to  Mr.  O'Dowd,  and  beg  to 
learn  if  he  be  disposed — as  some 
time  he  informed  Uiem  he  was — to 
offer  himself  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment S.  and  S.  have  now  several 
borough  and  two  county  represen- 
tations on  their  list,  and  are  hope- 
ful that  neither  the  pecuniary  con- 
siderations nor  the  political  obli- 
gations will  be  found  any  obstacle 
to  Mr.  O'Dowd's  most  natural  am- 
bition. An  early  reply  is  requested, 
as  a  large  number  of  applicants  is 
abreadyinthe  field." 

I  received  this  despatch  as  I  was 
looking  over  my  fishing-tackle, 
thinking  of  hooking  something  very 
different  firom  an  Under- Secretary- 
ship, or  even  the  berth  of  Assist- 
ant -  Commissioner  to  somebody's 
commission.  I  replied  at  once, 
intimating  that  I  had  a  wide  con- 
science and  a  narrow  purse;  that 
my  breast  was  chaiged  with  noble 
aspirations,  but  I  was  afraid  I  had 
overdrawn  my  banker.  li^  then, 
Messrs  S.  and  S.  could  hit  upon  a 
pure-minded  constituency  desirous 
to  distinguish  themselves  in  a  cor- 
rupt age  by  single-mindedness  and 
devotion,  and  eager  to  send  into 
the  House  a  man  as  unshackled  by 
pledges  as  he  was  unstained  by 


bribery,  let  me  have  their  address, 
and  they  should  have  mine. 

To  this,  came  these  words,  marked 
"Private"— 

"  Dear  O'Dowd,  —  No  bosh. 
Can  you  come  down  with  fifteen 
hundred  ready?  Ballot,  manhood 
sufirage,  no  Church,  no  entail,  no 
anything  after  ten  years. — Yours 
ever,  Malachi  SiiupfELL." 

My  reply  was — "Money  tight, 
convictions  easy^  hopes  loolung 
up ;"  and  on  this  we  arranged  a 
meeting  at  Brussels. 

Punctual  to  his  appointment^ 
Shuffell  arrived  an  hour  after  my- 
self. He  had  but  a  day  to  give  me, 
but  a  day  is  a  long  space  when 
two  men  understand  each  other, 
and  thoroughly  take  in,  each  the 
intentions  of  the  other.  He  had 
brought  four  specimen  boroughs 
for  my  inspection.  They  were  the 
only  things  going  cheap  at  the  mo- 
ment, for,  as  he  said,  "There^s  a 
great  run  on  the  House  now.  They 
all  want  to  get  in." 

Nothing  could  be  more  succinct 
or  business-like  than  his  list  There 
was  first  the  name  of  the  place,  in  an- 
other column  the  number  of  the  elec- 
tors, in  a  third  "available  voters,"  in 
a  fourth  general  hints  for  canvass^ 
as  thus — "Swamp  Leigh  with  682. 
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The  Baptist  sedion,  and  Hoddes 
the  saddler,  Maccles  of  the  Fox 
and  Goose,  and  Tom  Groves  of  the 
Post-Office.  Hints — Reduced  taxa- 
tion, overthrow  of  the  Irish  Church 
subsidy  to  Congregational  religion- 
ists, no  Sunday  traffic,  no  beer- 
houses, a  general  nothingness,  and 
great  economy." 

"Not  the  thing  for  you,  Mr. 
O'D.,"  said  he;  "there  is  n« 
expansiveness  here  —  nothing  for 
the  man  ^ho  *  glories  in  the  name 
of  Briton.'  This  is  better  —  Com- 
berton,  voters  1004;  460  avail* 
able  by  various  arguments.  Of  this 
borough  there  are  annually  from 
forty  to  fifty  drafted  into  the  public 
service.  They  like  the  Revenue,  and 
many  are  gangers.  They  are  con- 
vivial, Radical,  and  religious,  but 
above  all  bigotry  in  eacl^  and  are 
really  devoted  to  providing  for 
their  families,  and  have  always  up- 
held the  reputation  of  the  town. 

"  This  is  next :  Inshakcrrigan 
— Tenant-right,  free  passage  to 
America,  no  spirit-duties.  No  Estab- 
lished Church,  no  county-rates,  the 
poor  on  the  Consolidated  Fund." 

The  last  was  a  Welsh  borough 
Mnddllmwcrllm ;  but  as  the  candi- 
date would  be  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce the  namCf  I  gave  it  up  at 
once. 

"  Is  there  nothing  Conservative  ?" 
asked  I,  for  I  had  several  notes  in 
my  desk  against  "growing"  Radi- 
calism, the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
and  time-honoured  institutions. 

After  a  brief  pause,  he  replied, 
"Yes,  there  is  Ditchley  le  Moors; 
but  it's  costly  —  very  costly:  wo 
always  keep  it  for  one  of  the 
speechless  younger  sons  of  a  groat 
house. 

"You  must  canvass  Ditchley," 
said  he,  "in  an  earl's  carriage,  and 
send  your  orders  to  the  trades- 
people by  one  of  the  noble  lord's 
flunkeys.  They  have  always  had 
that  respect  paid  them;  and  they 
like  it.  Do  you  happen  to  know  a 
lord  who  could  spare  you  his  equi- 
page for  a  week  or  ten  days  ?" 

I  shook  my  head. 


"Let  UB  not  think  of  Ditchley," 
continued  he ;  "  besides,  you'd  find 
it  immensely  hard  to  speak  on  that 
side.  They  all  want  England  to  be 
great,  powerful,  and  Protestant,  but 
with  increased  armaments  and  dimi- 
nished expenditure.  Bully  Europe, 
and  cut  down  the  Income-tax!  is 
the  cry»  The  Church,  too,  is  to  be 
upheld  in  all  its  strength,  uni- 
formity insisted  on,  and  the  r%ht 
of  private  judgment  maintained  — 
a  difficulty  in  its  way;  and  in  the 
distance  a  Reform  Bill,  opening 
the  franchise  to  every  man  witli  a 
pair  of  black  trousers.  Can  do 
this?" 

"Scarcely." 

"  I  thought  not  'There's  no  such 
easy  tune  on  the  political  fiddle  as 
the  Radical  jig,  *  Down  with  all  o' 
them.'  *  Am  I  to  tell  the  vast  and 
intelligent  assembly  I  see  before 
me  this  evening — an  assembly  that 
represents  the  skill,  the  ability,  th« 
industry,  ay,  and  the  integrity  of 
this  great  nation  —  that  they  are 
doomed  too  ignorant,  too  uneducat- 
ed, too  irresponsible,  and  too  <lan- 
gerous,  to  be  intrusted  with  civil 
rights?  Is  it  because  by  the  daily 
exercise  of  those  qualities  which 
have  made  England  the  W(»'kshop 
of  the  world,  that  you  are  to  be 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the 
Government  whose  enactments  no 
men  are  more  vitally  int(»^sted  in 
than  yourselves  ? ' 

"There's  the  key-note — go  on 
now." 

I  arose,  threw  back  my  coat  from 
my  chest,  and  continued:  "It  is 
by  labour  that  lifb  is  dignified,  and 
which  of  us  is  not  proud  to  be  a 
labourer?  If  the  indolent  aristo- 
crat who  refuses  to  let  us  share 
in  the  rewards  and  prizes  of  the 
State  were  but  to  look  back,  he 
would  find  that  his  own  rights  to 
the  very  pre-eminence  he  asserts 
were  founded  on  labour,  and  that 
the  coronet  on  his  brow  was  picked 
up  in  the  mill  or  the  factory,  Che 
counting-house  or  tlie  law-court. 
He  would  learn  that  toil  whieh 
disciplines  the  hearty  elevates  the 
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man,  and  tiiAt  productioa  is  to 
humanity  what  creation  is  to  na- 
turc." 

"  No,  no ;  that  won't  do.  None 
of  that  Keep  to  the  labourer  — 
you  were  good  there." 

"You  are  perhaps  too  narrow- 
minded  for  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise  t  I  wish  the  men  who 
say  this  would  come  down  with  me 
to  your  Mechanics'  Institute.  I 
wish  they  would  enter  into  discusi* 
sion  with  some  of  those  intelligent 
men  I  met  there  not  more  than  an 
hour  since.  I  should  like  to  see 
their  effeminate  intellects  brought 
face  to  face  'to  those  great  male 
organisations." 

That's  bad ;  male  is  Frenchified ; 
say  manly." 

"You  mustn't  interrupt,"  said 
I ;    "  how   the   devil    am   I  to 
keep  up  the  steam  if  you're  al- 
w&ya  'banking'  my  fire?   I  would 
like,   I   say,  to  see   these  club- 
nurtured    creatures    of  self-in- 
dulgence  and  indolence  confront- 
ed for  once  with  the  stupendous 
vigor  of  our  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation, and  compel  them  to  argue 
out   the   great   question  between 
them  in  their  proper  persons.  How 
do  we  legislate  for  the  working 
man  ?    I  ask ;  is  it  with  reference  to 
himself,  to  his  wants,  his  habits, 
his  hopes,  or  his  instincts?  or  is  it 
simply  by  a  respect  for  the  conve- 
nience, the  security,  and  the  wealth 
of  him  who  employs  him?    If  wo 
change  an  order  in  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  we  send  out  a  com- 
mission to  supply  us  with  informa- 
tion, to  search  out  every  detail  and 
particle  that  may  serve  to  guide  us 
in  our  judgment,  and  especially  are 
fro  concerned  to  know  that  no  ser- 
vant of  the  State  should  be  dam- 
a<;ed  in  his  fortune  without  being 
duly  indemnified ;  but  how  do  we 
deal   with  yon?    We  decree  the 
hours  you  shall  labour,  and  the 
hours  you  shall  rest;   we  settle 
the   periods  of  your  toil  as  though 
they   were   the  enactments   of  a 
pen&l  code;  and  when  the  day  of 
repose  arrives,  we  arrest  your  plea- 


sures, we.  close  to  you  the  few 
sources  of  recreation  moderate 
means  could  compass;  we  forbid 
the  little  excursions  that  health 
almost  necessitates ;  and  we  tell 
you  to  sit  down  and  brood  over  the 
evil  destiny  that  has  made  you 
Englishmen  and  mechanics  1 
..  "  Do  they  like  Latin  ?" 

**No;  Latin  is  not  quoted  in  a 
borough;  it  will  do  in  the  counties 
and  the  metropolitan  seats,  where 
men  cheer  it  that  they  may  seem 
to  understand  it" 

^^It's  a  pity:  there's  nothing 
rounds  off  a  speech  like  something 
with  ftominum  in  it" 

Keep  it  for  the  House ;  it's 
always  good  there." 

And  do  you  really  think  I  shall 
get  there  ?" 

"Your  return  is  certain. — Let  us 
order  dinner." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  I,  "what 
about  a  petition?  They  sometimes 
try  to  smash  one's  election  that 
way." 

"A  petition,"  said  he,  with  a 
sort  of  contemptuous  irritation  in 
his  tone,  "never  succeeds,  but 
against  a  fellow  with  some  small 
mean  scruple, — some  one  who  hesi- 
tates,—  some  one  who  won't  go  in 
at  once  and  say,  Here  I  am,  ready 
to  swear :  what  shall  it  be  ?  Bribe  ? 
never  bribed.  Treated?  never 
treated.  Promise?  never  promised. 
I  stand  here  perfectly  unassailable 
on  the  score  of  all  corrupt  influence, 
my  first  and  last  declaration  to  the 
electors  being,  'Gentlemen,  if  you 
really  desire  an  independent  repre- 
sentative—if you  are  satisfied  to 
send  into  Parliament  a  man  un* 
pledged  and  unfettered,  and  who  is 
no  more  capable  of  endeavouring 
to  exert  an  unfair  influence  over 
yon  than  he  is  of  submitting  to  a 
similar  bondage  to  himself,  I  shall 
be  proud  to  serve  you ;  but  if  the 
price  of  my  seat  were  to  be  one 
shilling  disbursed  in  corruption,  I 
would  refuse  it' " 

"Will  a  committee  believe  all 
this?" 

"Not  a  word  of  it,  but  they'll  hav^ 
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to  swallow  it  all  the  same.  Nobody  Fm  ready  for  dinner  now," 
can  contradict  me  but  myself;  let  said  I,  **and  with  a  capital  ftp* 
them  try  and  make  me,  that^s  all."  petite." 


JL  DREAM. 


I  fell  asleep  over  the  Archbishop 
of  York's  Charge,  and  I  dreamed  a 
dream!  I  suppose  that  the  doctor 
in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collinses  story  of 
*  Armadale',  could,  on  interrogat- 
ing me,  easily  find  a  clue  to  each 
successive  portion  of  my  yision,  and 
plainly  demonstrate  that  there  was 
nothing  creative  in  my  imaginings 
— that  they  were,  in  foct,  mere  re- 
productions of  ideas  which  had  once 
before  impinged  upon  my  brain. 

Now,  whoever  glances  over  the 
broad  sheet  of  the  'Times* — no 
matter  how  cursorily  or  passingly — 
will  in  all  likelihood  have  obtained 
a  reason  fair"  for  a  wide  discur- 
siveness in  his  after  thoughts,  and 
the  Manx  physician  would  have 
very  little  difficulty  in  tracing  any 
consecutive  train  of  ideas  to  some- 
thing between  the  Australian  dip- 
per in  the  first  page  and  the  Church 
Extension  Report  in  the  last 

At  all  events,  I  dropped  off  asleep, 
my  mind  imbued  with  the  solemn 
picture  of  York  Cathedral,  its  still- 
ness broken  by  but  one  deep-toned 
voice,  so  far  off  in  a  shadowy  aisle 
as  to  sound  like  a  mere  echoed 
thunder  in  a  mountain -gorge ;  and 
mixed  up  with  this,  at  minute- 
peals,  as  it  were,  came  the  measured 
t>oom  of  loud  artillery. 

Mr.  Collinses  doctor  would  imme- 
diately ask  if  I  had  not  recently 
been  reading  the  account  of  the 
ordnance  experiments  at  Shoebory- 
ness;  and  I  have  but  to  say  it  is 
perfectly  possible  I  may,  though  I 
can't  positively  affirm  it  My  dream 
was  a  very  confused  affair;  and  all 
I  can  pick  out  of  its  scattered  frag- 
ments was,  that  while  standing 
under  the  lofty  groinings  of  a 
stately  Gothic  cath^ral,  some  one 
dressed  in  a  cassock,  but  with  a 
horse  •  artillery  helmet  on  his  head, 
was  explaining  to  m^  ignorance  the 
complicated  mechanism  of  an  enor- 


mous gun.  It  was,  as  he  inform- 
ed me,  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
casting  that  had  ever  come  out  of  ft 
mould;  and  really,  for  smoothness, 
uniformity,  solidity,  and  lustre,  it 
was  a  marvel  to  look  at  All  its 
mounting,  too,  was  costly  and  com- 
plete ;  and  it  was  as  perfect  and  as 
finished  as  wood  and  brass  ooold 
make  it 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  the  greit 
cannon  of  the  Established  Church, 
forged  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion out  of  the  scrap-iron  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  has  been  weU 
tempered  and  hammered  since  that, 
and  is  now  considered  to  be  the 
most  perfect  gun  in  Christendom. 
Its  range  might,"  he  added,  "bo  set 
down  as  unlimited ;  at  least  it  had 
been  known  to  throw  a  shell  as  &r 
as  New  Zealand:  and  a  very  ordin- 
ary da3r*s  practice  was  the  coast  of 
Africa,  or  the  Islands  in  the  South 
Pacific."  He  admitted  that  now  and 
then  accidents  did  occur  from  direr- 
sity  of  opinion  as  to  the  charge,  and 
the  length  of  the  time-fuzes — some 
shells  exploding  too  soon  (they 
were  invented  by  a  certain  Colenso), 
others  never  going  off  at  all ;  in  fact, 
as  he  said,  we  are  all  agreed  about 
the  gun  itself;  it  is  the  ammunition 
that  we  are  disposed  to  differ  on. 

"And  what  do  you  fire  atf' 
asked  I. 

"  Hunum  wickedness,"  replied 
he,  "in  every  shade  :  whatever  cor- 
rupts, degrades,  and  debases  man; 
all  that  unfits  him  for  a  better  state 
and  a  higher  destiny.  At  these  we 
aim.  You  should  be  bere,"  cried 
he,  enthusiastically,  "at  one  of  our 
practising  days :  such  a  deafening 
report,  such  smoke,  sucb  a  tremor 
in  the  ground  as  follow  the  dis- 
charge, never  were  witnessed  be- 
fore.^* 

"And  do  you  alwajs  hit  the 
mar2?"  asked  L 
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•*Well,  Dot  always,"  said  he,  he- 
sitatingly; **we  now  and  then  go 
short — oocasionally  to  one  side,  and 
sometimes  clean  over  it  When  we 
set  up  the  target  some  thousand 
miles  away — at  the  North  Pole,  for 
instanoe— «  miss  doesnH  signify  so 
much;  there^s  no  one  there  to  re> 
cord  it)  and  so  we  conclude  we  have 
made  a  huirs  eye;  but  when  we 
fire  at  short  range  it  is  disagreeable 
to  fail." 

"  After  all,"  said  I,  "  with  such  a 
costly  piece  of  ordnance  and  such 
practised  gunners,  I  don*t  wonder 
if  the  public  look  for  Tery  perfeet 
practice." 

'^As  I  told  you  before,"  said  he, 
"we  Iffe  not  agreed  as  to  the  am- 
munition; some  are  for  compact 
loading,  and  would  take  a  long 
careful  aim;  others  say,  Load  with 
grape—fire  away  right  and  left,  and 
you*ll  hit  something  at  last:  and 
disputes  have  now  got  so  ftr  that 
each  puts  in  pretty  nigh  what  he 
likes;  and,  worse  still,  some  haye 
been  known  to  take  a  shot  at  a 
comrade  when  he  accidentally  ex* 
posed  himself  outside  the  marking 
hillock." 

**This  was  shameful  I"  exclaimed 

I. 

"Unhappy,  certainly,"  he  re* 
plied :  but  for  all  that  it's  a  mag- 
nificent gun,  and  costs  the  count^ 
some  millions,  too,  to  keep  it  in 
order.  There's  to  be  a  meeting  in 
ft  few  days  now,  to  determine,  if 
possible,  on  one  kind  of  charge,  not 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  its  effici- 
ency fts  a  projectile,  but  that  it 
should  be  easily  fired,  and  that  every 
man  could  use  it  If  we  could  hit 
upon  that"  said  he,  "it  would  be 
a  great  blessing,  and  mainly  pro- 
mote that  good  feeling  and  broiher- 
hood  amongst  us  that  the  outside 
world  expects  to  see  in  us.  I  must 
leave  you  now,"  said  he,  pointing 
to  a  MS.  labelled  *  Episcopal 
Charge  ;'  "  the  Bishop  is  waiting  for 
the  wadding,  and  it  is  his  turn  to 
fire ;"  and  so  he  went 

I  cannot  give  any  shape  or  form 
to  my  dreamings  after  this — short 
fitful  glimpses  I  had  of  dumpy  little 
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men  in  lawn  sleeves  running  wildly 
to  and  fro — some  with  ramrods, 
some  with  crosiers.  There  was  much 
confusion,  much  noise,  and  much 
smoker  I  remember  no  more. 
When  I  awoke — ^taking  up  as  well 
as  I  could  tiie  fragments  of  my 
vision — I  endeavoured  to  lay  the 
pieces  together  into  something  con- 
sistent The  task  was  not  easy. 
Sir  William  Armstrong  wmld  come 
into  the  Chapter  House,  and  there 
was  no  means  of  keeping  Messrs. 
Whitworth  and  Blakeney  out  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  By  a  great 
effort  of  concentration,  however,  I 
fixed  one  object  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other,  and  got  my  eyes  steadily 
bent  upon  the  bishops.  Is  it 
true,  asked  I  of  myself,  as  my 
dream  seemed  to  indicate,  that  these 
men.  admirably  trained  and  skilled 
as  they  were,  do  not  hit  the  mark 
they  aim  at^  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  fire  is  wide  and  de^ 
Bultory  f  And  if  so,  why  so  ? 

I  do  not  dare  to  appoach  the  high- 
er view  of  the  question,  but,  simply 
regarding  the  matter  as  one  affect- 
ing the  civilisation  of  the  nation, 
why  is  the  Church  so  inoperative! 
why  is  it  so  ineffectual  in  the  cor- 
rection of  those  vices  which,  by 
frequency  alone,  are  sufficient  to 
temper  the  national  disposition,  and 
render  a  people  habitually  brutal- 
ized and  coarse!  v  Why,  in  one 
word,  is  all  the  expensive  organ- 
isation we  have  provided  to  pro- 
pagate  virtue  and  conquer  vice 
something  not  very  £u*  fi^m  a  fail- 
ure! And  why  do  we  occasionally 
find  that  the  correction  of  a  na- 
tional disgrace  is  more  referable  to 
that  vague  and  undefined  senti- 
ment we  call  public  opinion  than 
to  the  distinct  operation  of  the 
Church!  Take  the  case  of  duel- 
ling. If  this  practice  has  entirely, 
or  all  but  entirely,  been  banished 
from  amongst  us,  to'  what  or  to 
whom  do  we  owe  it!  Certainly 
not  to  the  bishops.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  habit  of  pro&ne 
swearing.  There  was  a  time  that 
men  of  breeding  garnished  all  they 
said  with  oaths,  and  persons  of 
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iation  and  despair.  Mr.  Cavendish 
was  Lucilla*s  right  hand  for  that 
short  but  virtuous  period,  and  fully 
justified  Miss  Maijoribanks's  opin- 
ion, which  was  founded  at  once 
upon  reflection  and  experience, 
that  to  have  a  man  who  can  flirt 
is  next  thing  to  indispensable  to  a 
leader  of  society ;  that  is  to  say,  if 
he  is  under  efllcient  discipline,  and 
capable  of  carrying  put  a  grand 
oonceptioa  Everything  went  on 
delightfully  so  long  as  this  interval 
lasted,  and  LuciUa  herself  did  not 
disdain  to  recompense  her  faithful 
assistant  by  bestowing  upon  him 
various  littie  privileges,  such  as 
naturally .  appertain  to  a  subject 
whose  place  is  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  She  took  him  into  her 
confidence,  and  made  him  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  party  to  her  large  and 
philanthropic  projects,  and  even 
now  and  then  accepted  a  suggestion 
from  him  with  that  true  candour 
and  modesty  which  so  often  accom- 
pany administrative  genius.  While 
this  contuiued,  kind  old  Mrs.  Ghiley 
kept  caressing  them  both  in  her 
old-womanly  way.  She  even  went 
so  far  as  to  call  Mr.  Cavendish  my 
dear,'*  as  if  he  had  been  a  grandson 
of  her  own,  and  took  her  iSlemoon 
drive  in  her  little  brougham  past 
his  house  with  a  genial  sense  of 
prospective  property  through  Lu- 
cilia,  which  was  wonderfully  pleas- 
ant To  be  sure  there  was  not  very 
much  known  in  Carlingford  about 
his  connections;  but  &en  every- 
body ws8  aware  that  he  was  one 
of  the  Cavendishes,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  are  not  content  with  that 
must  be  hard  indeed  to  please.  As 
for  Mrs.  Woodbum,  she,  it  was  true, 
continued  to  take  off^'  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks ;  but  then,  as  Mrs,  Chiley 
justly  remarked,  she  was  a  woman* 
who  would  take  off  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  or  the  Virgin  Mary, 
if  she  had  the  opportunity;  and 
there  was  no  fear  but  Lucilla,  if 
once  married,  would  soon  bring 
her  to  her  senses  ;  and  then  Mr. 
Ghiltem  grew  more  and  more  feeble, 
and  was  scarcely  once  in  a  fortnight 


in  his  place  in  Parliament,  which 
was  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of 
the  borough  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate. And  thus  it  was  in  the  in- 
terests of  Lucilla,  notwithstanding 
that  ladies  are  not  eligible  for  elec- 
tion under  such  circumstances,  that 
Mrs.  Chiley  carried  on  a  quiet  little 
canvass  for  the  future  M.P. 

All  this  lasted,  alas!  only  too 
short  a  time.  Aifter  a  while  the 
level  eyebrows  and  flashing  eyes 
and  magnificent  contralto  of  Bar- 
bara Lake  began  to  reassert  their 
ancient  power.  Whatever  may  be 
the  predisposition  of  the  CaTcn- 
dishes  in  general,  this  particular 
member  of  the  race  was  unable  to 
resist  these  influence&  Barbara 
had  managed  to  persuade  Rose  to 
persuade  her  father  that  it  was  ne- 
cessanr  for  her  to  have  a  new  dress; 
and  Mr.  Lake  was  more  persuadable 
than  usual,  being  naturally  pleased 
to  be  complimented,  when  he  went 
to  give  his  lessons,  on  his  daughter's 
beautiful  voice.  *'Her  talent  has 
taken  another  development  from 
owr%^^  he  said,  with  his  little  air  of 
digmty,  "  but  still  sho  has  the  ar- 
tist temperament  'All  my  children  I 
have  been  brought  up  to  love  the  < 
beautiful  ;**  and  this  argument  bad, 
of  course,  all  the  more  effect  upon 
him  when  repeated  by  his  favourite 
daughter.  *^And  then  Barbara  has 
such  a  noble  head,^*  said  Rose  ; 
"when  nobody  is  looking  at  her 
she  always  makes  a  fine  composi- 
tion. To  be  sure,  when  she  is  ob- 
served she  gets  awkward,  and  pots 
herself  out  of  drawing  ;  but  that  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  I  don  t 
want  her  to  be  fine,  or  to  imitate 
the  Grange  Lane  people ;  but  then, 
you  know,  papa,  you  always  say 
that  we  have  a  rank  of  our  own,  | 
being  a  family  of  artists,*^  s^d 
Rose,  holding  up  her  little  bead 
with  a  pretty  arrogance  which  de- 
lighted the  father  both  in  a  pater- 
nal and  a  professional  point  | 
view.  **If  one  could  only  ban 
made  a  study  of  her  at  that  mo- 
ment,'* he  said  to  himself;  r^t- 
fully  ;  and  he  consented  to  Bar- 
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bara^s  dress.   As  for  the  contralto,  to  positiye  beauty.   There  was  nth 
whose  sentiments  were  yery  differ-  body  in  the  room  to  compare  with 
ent  from  those  of  her  father  and  her  when  she  stood  up  to  sing  on 
sister,  she  watched  over  the  mak-  that  memorable  eyenipg.   The  Miss 
ing  of  the  robe  thus  procured  with  Browns,  for  example,  were  yery 
a  certain  jealous  care  which  no-  pretty,  especially  Lydia,  who  was 
body  unacquainted  with  the  habits  afterwards  married  to  young  Rich- 
of  a  family  of  artists  could  under-  mond,  Sir  John's  eldest  son ;  and 
stand.    Barbara^s  talent  was  not  they  were  much  nicer  girls,  and  far 
sufficiently  dey eloped  to  permit  of  more  engaging  than  Barbara  Lake, 
her  making' the  dress  herself;  but  who  was  not  eyen  a  lady,  Mrs. 
she  knew  already  by  sad  experience  Chiley  said.    But  then  her  deter- 
that  Rose*s  yiews  of  what  was  pic-  mination,  though  it  was   a  poor 
turesque  in  costume  were  peculiar,  enough  thing  in  itself^  gaye  a  cer* 
and  not  always  successful    And  tain  glow  and  passion  to  her  coarser 
then  it  was  only  a  new  dress  to  beauty  which  it  would  haye  been 
Rose,  whereas  to  Barbara  it  was  a  yery  difficult  to  explain.  When 
supreme  effort  of  passion  and  am-  she  stood  up  to  sing,  the  whole 
bition  and  jealousy  and  wounded  room  was  struck  with  her  appear 
amour  prcpre.    Mr.  Cayendish  had  anee.    She  had   her    new  dress 
paid  a  great ,  deal  of  attention  to  on,  and  though  it  was  only  white 
her,  and  she*  had  naturally  enter-  muslin  like  other  p^eople^s,  it  gaye 
tained  dreams  of  the  wildest  and  her  the  air  of  a  priestess  inspired 
most  magnificent  character--of  rid-  by   some  approaching  crisis,  and 
ing  in  her  carriage,  as  she  would  sweeping  forward  upon  the  yictim 
herself  haye  said,  and  dressing  as  who  was  ready  to  be  sacrificed, 
nobody  else  dressed  in  Carlingford,  And   yet   the  yictim  that  night 
and  becoming  the  great  lady  of  the  was  far  from  being  ready  for  the 
town,  and  eclipsing  utterly  Lucilla  sacrifice.    On    the    contrary,  he 
Marjoribanks,  who  had  been  so  im-  had  been  thinking  it  all  oyer,  and 
pertinent  as  to  patronise  her.    Such  had  concluded  that  prudence  and 
had  been  Barbara's  delicious  dreams  eyery  other  reasonable  sentiment 
for  a  whole  fortnight ;  and  then  Mr.  pronounced  on  the  other  side,  and 
Cayendish,  who  had  taken  her  up,  that  in  many  ways  it  would  be  a 
put  her  down  again,  and  went  away  yery  good  thing  for  him  if  he  could 
firom  her  side,  and  deliyered  him-  jpersuade  Miss  Marjoribanks  to  pre- 
self  over,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  side  oyer  and  share  his  fortunes, 
seryice'  of  Lucilla.    Barbara  had  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  this 
no  intellect  to  speak  o^  but  she  with  all  the  more  certainty  that  he 
had  what  she  called  a  heart — that  was  a  man  habitually  prone  to  run 
is  to  say,  a  yital  centre,  formed  by  off  after  everything  that  attracted 
passions,  all  of  which  were  set  in  him,  in  direct  opposition  to  pru- 
motion  by  that  intense  force  of  self-  dence — an    inclination  which  he 
regard  which  belongs  to  some  of  shared  with   his   sister,  who,  as 
the  lower  organisations.   Thus  she  everybody  knew,  had  ruined  poor 
arrajed  herself  not  in  simple  muslin,  Mr.  Woodbum's  fortunes  by  tak* 
but  in  all  the  power  of  fascination  ing  off"  before  his  yery  face  Uie 
which  a  strong  will  and  fixed  pur-  only  rich  uncle  in  the  Woodbum 
pose  can  add  to  beauty.   And  in  &mily.    Mr.  Cayendish,  with  this 
her  excitement,  and  with  the  sense  wise  resolution  in  his  mind,  stood 
she  had  that  this  was  her  oppor-  up  in  the  yery  path  of  the  contralto 
tunity,   and  that  advancement  and  as  she  followed  Miss  Marjoribanks 
grandeur  depended  upon  the  result  to  the  piano,  and,  confident  in  his 
of  her  night^s  work,  her  level  eye-  determination,  even  allowed  himself 
brows,    and  flushing  cheeks,    and  to  meet  her  eye— which  was  rash,  to 
black  intense  eyes,  rose  almost  in-  say  the  least  of  It '  Barbara  flashed 
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upon  him  as  she  passed  a  blaze  of 
intense  oblique  lightning  from  un- 
der her  level  brows — or  perhaps  it 
was  only  that  straight  black  line 
which  made  it  look  oblique*~and 
then  went  on  to  her  place.  The 
result  was  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  character  of 
the  man;  and  indeed  from  that 
hour  the  history  of  his  perversion 
could  be  clearly  traced  by  the  in* 
terested  spectators.  Barbara  was 
in  richer  voice  than  ever  before, 
and  all  but  obliterated  even  Lucilla, 
though  she  too  was  singing  her  best; 
and  thus  poor  Mr.  Cavendish  again 
fell  into  the  snare.  That  very  night 
the  flirtation,  which  had  already 
created  so  much  talk,  was  resumed 
with  more  eneiigy  than  ever;  and 
Barbara  took  Miss  Marjoribanks's 
place  at  the  piano,  and  sang  song 
after  song  in  a  kind  of  intoxication 
of  triumph.  This,  to  be  sure,  was 
visible  only  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  guests  who  crowded  Lucilla^s 
drawing-room.  But  the  result  was 
soon  so  visible  that  all  Carlingford 
became  aware  of  it  To  be  sure, 
the  hero  wavered  so  much  that  the 
excitement  was  kept  up  for  many 
weeks;  but  still  from  the  first  no- 
body could  have  any  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  how  it  was  to  end.  * 
And  it  was  while  this  process  of 
seduction  was  going  on  that  the  char% 
acter  of  Miss  Maijoribanks  revealed 
itself  in  all  its  native  grandeur. 
Lucilla  had  various  kind  friends 
round  her  to  advise  her,  and  es- 
pecially old  Mrs.  Chiley,  whose  in- 
dignation went  beyond  all  bounds. 
"My  dear,  I  would  never  let  her 
enter  my  door  again — never ! "  cried 
the  old  lady ;  I  told  you  long  ago 
I  never  could  bear  her  looks — ^you 
know  I  warned  you,  Lucilla.  As  for 
her  singing,  what  does  it  matter? 
You  have  a  much  prettier  voice  than 
she  has:  everybody  knows  that  a 
soprano  is  perfect  by  itself,  but  a 
contralto  is  only  a  wcand,"  Mrs. 
Chiley  said,  with  mingled  wrath  and 
satisfaction ;  and,  my  dear,  I 
should  never  let  her  enter  my  house 
again,  if  it  was  me.*' 


"Dear  Mrs.  Chiley,"  said  Ladlla, 
who  was  now,  aa  usual,  eqaal  to  the 
occasion,  it  is  so  nice  of  you  to  be 
vexed.  You  know  I  would  do  any- 
thing to  please  you ; — ^but,  after  all, 
there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  gentlemen,  and  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  find  a  voice  that  goes  with  mine. 
All  my  masters  always  said  it  was 
a  quite  peculiar  second  I  wanted; 
and  suppose  Barbara  is  foolish,  that 
is  not  to  say  I  should  forget  my 
duties,"  Miss  Maijoribanks  added, 
with  a  certain  solemnity ;  and  then, 
you  know,  she  has  no  mother  to  keep 
her  right" 

"And  neither  have  you,  my  poor 
^ioar,"  said  Mrs.  Chiley,  kissing  her 
protegee.  As  for  Lucilla,  she  accepted 
the  kiss,  but  repressed  the  enthusi- 
asm of  partisanship  wjth  which  her 
cause  was  being  maintained. 

"  I  have  y<>tt,"  she  said,  with  art- 
less gratitude;  "and  then  I  am  dif- 
ferent," added  Lucilla.  Nothing 
but  modesty  of  the  most  delicate 
description  could  have  expressed 
the  fact  with  such  a  fine  reticence. 
No  doubt  Miss  Maijoribanks  vas 
different;  and  she  proved  her  sa- 
periority,  if  anybody  could  have 
doubted  it,  by  the  most  beautiful 
behaviour.  She  took  no  more  no- 
tice of  the  unprincipled  flirtation 
thus  set  agoing  under  her  rery 
eyes,  than  if  Mr.  Cavendish  and 
Barbara  Lake  had  been  two  figures 
in  gingerbread.  So  far  as  anybody 
knew,  not  even  a  flying  female 
shafb  from  Lucilla*s  bow,  one  of 
those  dainty  projectiles  which  the 
best  of  women  cast  forth  hj  times, 
had  ever  been  directed  against  the 
ungrateful  young  person  who  hsd 
made  so  unprincipled  a  use  of  her 
admittance  into  Grange  lane;  and 
the  faithless  gallant  had  not  cren 
the  gratification  of  feeling  that  Lu- 
cilla was  "cool"  to  him.  Whether 
this  singular  self-deniml  cost  Miss 
Marjori  banks  any  acute  sufferings, 
to  be  sure,  nobody  could  tell,  but  Mr^ 
Chiley  still  marked  with  EMikf^> 
tion  that  Lucilla,  poor  dear,  was 
able  to  eat  her  dinner,  of  which  she 
had  60  much  need  to  suj^rt  her 
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strength;  and  aller  she  hud  eaten 
her  dinner  Miss  Marjoribanks  would 
go  up-stairs  and  show  herself  just 
as  usual.   She  was  in  perfect  Yoice, 
and  neither  lost  her  colour,  nor  grew 
thin,  nor  showed  any  of  those  exter- 
nal signs  of  a  disappointment  in  love 
with  which  most  people  are  fiimil- 
iar.    *'It  might  have  been  differ- 
ent, you  know,  if  my  affections  had 
been  engaged,"  she  said  to  her  sole 
and  sympathising  counsellor;  and 
Mrs.  Chiley,  who  had  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  in  girls,  became 
more  and  more   of  opinion  that 
such  sense  was  all  but  superhuman. 
Meantime  the  tide  of  public  opin- 
ion ran  very  high  in  Carlingford 
against    Mr.  Cavendish,  who  had 
been  so  popular  a  little  while  be- 
fore.   If  it  had  been  one  of  the 
Miss  Browns,  or  a  niece  of  the 
Coloners,  or  indeed  anybody  in 
Qrange  Lane,  people  might  have 
passed  over  it — ^out  one  of  Mr.  Lake 
the   drawing  -  master's   daughters  I 
The   only  person  indifferent  was 
Mrs.  Woodbum,  who  ought  to  have 
known  better ;  but  then  she  was 
thoughtless,  like  her  brother,  and 
thought  i^  all  the  better,  on  the 
whole,  that  he  should  transfer  those 
attentions  which  he  had  been  pay- 
ing  to    Miss    Marjoribanks,  and 
which  in  that  ^quarter  must  have 
come  to  something,  to  a  little  harm- 
less amusement  with  Barbara,  who, 
after  all,  was  yery  handsome,  and 
had  by  times  a  little  air  of  obdur- 
ate stupidity  which  captivated  the 
mimic    As  for  anything  coming  of 
thaty  Mrs.  Woodburn  rejected  the 
idea  with  a  simplicity  which  waa 
perfectly  consistent  with  her  in- 
sight into  other  people's  weaknesses. 
She  could  put  on  Barbara's  stolid 
defiant  look,  and  even  make  her 
eyebrows  square,  and  give  some- 
thing of  an  oblique  gleam  to  her 
eyes,  with  the  most  perfect  skill 
and  mastery  of  the  character,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  just  as  stolid 
as  Barbara  in  respect  to  what  was 
going  on  at  her  very  hand,  and  to 
the  consequences  which  must  fol- 
low.   She  did  not  want  her  brother 
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to  marry  Miss  Maijoribahka,  and 
yet  she  could  not  have  said  a  word 
against  so  unexceptionable  a  match ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  quite  a  satis* 
fiiction  to  her  to  see  him  turned  aside 
in  so  perfectly  legitimate  a  manner. 
She  added  to  her  repertory  a  sketch 
of  Barbara,  at  the  moment  when, 
yielding  to  Mr.  Cavendish's  entreat- 
ies, she  seated  herself  at  the  piano 
**forjust  one  song;"  and  being  per^ 
fectly  successful  in  the  representa- 
tion, Mrs.  Woodburn  took  no  further 
care  about  the  matter.  To  be  sure, 
the  hero  was  sufficiently  experi- 
enced in  such  matters  to  know  now 
to  get  out  of  it  when  it  should  be 
the  proper  time. 

Thus  the  affair  progressed  which 
was  to  have  far  more  serious  con- 
sequences than  these  thoughtless 
persons  dreamed  of.  Barbara  as- 
cended again  to  the  heights  of 
exultation  and  enchantment  Per- 
haps she  was  even  a  little  in  love ; 
for,  after  all,  she  was  young,  and 
grateful  to  the  man  who  thus  dis- 
tinguished her  from  the.world.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  house  and  his  position  in  society, 
and  the  prospect  of  unlimited  mil- 
linery, were  more  to  her  than  Mr. 
Cavendish.  All  these  details  were 
not  perhaps  contemplated  by  him- 
self as  he  devoted  himself  .to  the 
handsome  contralto.  He  had  not 
4>egun  to  dream,  as  Barbara  had 
done  for  a  long  time,  of  the  wedding 
breakfast  and  the  orange  blossoms, 
or  even  of  ftimishing  a  new  draw- 
ing-room handsomer  than  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's,  and  giving  parties  which 
should  be  real  parties  and  not  mere 
Thursdays.  None  of  these  imagin- 
ations occupied  Mr.  Cavendish  as  he 
followed  Barbara's  glowing  cheeks 
and  flashing  eyes  to  his  undoing. 
But  then  if  he  did  not  mean  it  she 
meant  it;  and,  after  all,  there  are 
occasions  in  which  the  woman's  de- 
termination is  the  more  important 
of  the  two.  So  that,  taking  every- 
thing into  consideration,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  very  fortun- 
ate that  Lucilla's  affections  were  not 
engaged.  She  behaved  as  noboi^ 
2q 
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else  in  Garlingford  was  capable  of  and  bo  fer  from  taking  any  notice, 
behaving,  and  verj  few  people  any-  Miss  Maijoribanks  was  sweeter  and 
where,  according  to  Mrs.  Chiley's  more  friendly  than  usual  •  in.  her 
admiring  belief.    It  was  not  for  a  serene  unconsciousness.    "I  am  so 
Tulgar  antagonist  like  Barbara  Lake  afraid   you    have    caught  cold,"' 
to  touch  Lucilla.   The  way  in  which  Lucilla  would  say ;  "  if  you  don*t 
she  asked  her  to  lunch  and  went  feel  clear  in  your  lower  notes,  we 
on  practismg  duets  with  her  was  can  pass  over  this  passage,  you  know, 
angelical — ^it  brought  the  tears  to  for  to-day.   You  must  see  papa  be- 
Mn.  Chiley's  eyes ;  and  as  for  the  fbre  you  go  away,  and  he  will  order 
domestic  traitor  whom  Miss  Mar-  rou  something ;  but,  my  dear  Bar- 
joriba'nks  thus  contrived  to  warm  bara,  you  must  take  care."  And 
in  her  magnanimous  bosom,  she  was  then  Barbara  could  have  eaten  her 
sometimes  so  full  of  spite  and  disap-  fingers  instead  of  the  gloves  which 
pointment  that  she  coald  neither  eat  she  kept  biting  in  her  vexation, 
her  lunch  or  go  on  with  her  sing-  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  if  Miss  Mar- 
ing.   For,  to  be  sure,  the  dearest  joribanks  was  not  jealous,  the  Tic- 
climax  of  her  triumph  was  wanting  toiy  was  but  half  a  victory  after 
80  long  as  Lucilla  took  no  notice ;  all. 


CHAPTBB  zir. 

It  was  thus  that  Miss  Maijori-  taken  for  the  organisation  and  wel- 
banks  went  through  all  the  prelim-  fiire  of  her  kingdom,  and  even  what 
inary  stages,  and  succeeded  finally  people  took  for  the  cleverest  cal- 
in  making  a  triumph  out  of  what  culation  was  in  reality  a  succession 
would  certainly  have  been  a  defeat,  of  happy  instincts,  by  means  of 
and  a  humbling  defeat,  for  anybody  which,  with  the  sovereignty  of  true 
else.  She  was  much  too  sensible  genuis,*  Miss  Maijoribanks  managed 
to  deceive  herself  on  the  sublect,  or  tO  please  everybody  by  having  her 
not  to  be  aware  that  to  have  a  own  way.  A  little  victory  is  almost 
gentleman  who  was  paying  atten-  necessary  to  begin  with,  and  it  is  a 
tion  to  her  withdrawn  from  her  poor  nature  that  does  not  expand 
side  in.  this  open  manner  in  the  under  the  stimulus  of  victory ;  but 
sight  of  all  the  world,  was  as  trpng  now  the  young  reformer  had  come 
an  accident  as  can  happen  to  a  to  the  second  stage.  For,  to  be  sure, 
woman.  Fortunately,  as  Lucilla  said,  that  sort  of  thing  cannot  last  for 
her  affections  were  not  engaged;  ever;  and  this  Ludlla,  with  the 
but  ihea,  apart  from  the  affections,  natural  provision  of  a  ruling  mind, 
there  are  other  sentiments  which  had  foreseen  from  the  beginning, 
demand  consideration.  Everybody  The  shape  in  which  she  had  feared 
in  Garlingford  (that  is  to  say,  every-  defeat,  if  a  nature  so  full  of  re- 
body  who  was  anybody)  knew  that  sources  could  ever  be  said  to  fear, 
Mr«  Cavendish  had  been  paying  her  was  in  that  of  a  breakdown,  when 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  the  all  the 'world  was  looking  to  b^- 
situation  was  one  which  required  the  for  amusement,  or  the  sudden  ap- 
most  delicate  skill  to  get  through  it  pearance  of  a  rival  entertainer  in 
successfully.  Besides,  Miss  Marjori-  Garlingford  with  superior  powers  ; 
banks's  circumstances  were  all  the  though  the  last  was  but  a  dim  and 
more  difficult,  since  up  to  this  improbable  danger,  the  first  wa.« 
moment  she  had  been  perfectly  quite  possible,  and  might  have 
sincere  and  natural  in  all  her  pro-  arrived  at  any  moment.  Miss  Mar- 
oeedings.  Policy  had  been  con-  joribanks  was  much  too  sensibk 
stantly  inspired  and  backed  by  not  to  have  foreseen  this  danger  in 
nature  in  the  measures  Lucilla  had  all  its  shapes,  and  even  in  a  kind 
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of  a  w»y  to  haye  proyided  against 
it  But  Proyidence,  which  had  al* 
ways  taken  care  of  her,  as  Lucilla 
piously  concluded,  had  spared  her 
the  trial  in  that  form.    Up  to  this 
moment  it  had  always  proyiden- 
tially  happened  that  all  the  prin- 
cipal people  in  Carlingford  were 
quite  well  and  disengaged  on  the 
Thursdays.   To  be  sure,  the  ladies 
had  headaches,  and  the  married 
gentlemen  now  and  then  were  out 
of  temper  in  Grange  Lane  as  in  other 
less  fayonred  places;  but  these  so- 
cial accidents  had  oeen  mercifully 
ayerted  on  Thursdays,  perhaps  by 
means   of  some   special  celestial 
agency,  perphaps  only  through  that 
good-luck  which  had  been  born  with 
Lucilla.  Not  in  this  yulgar  and  likely 
manner  was  the  trial  of  her  strength 
to  come.  When  she  was  at  the  height 
of  her  success,  and  full  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  and  knew  that  eyery- 
body  was  remarking  her,  and  that 
from  the  sauces  for  which  the  Doc- 
tor's table  was  once  so  famed,  but 
which  eyen  Colonel  Ghiley  no  longer 
thought  of  identifying  as  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks's,  to  the  &8hion  of  the 
hiffh  white  frock  in  which  Lucilla 
^  had  taught  the  young  ladies  of  Car- 
lingford to  appear  of  an  eyening, 
she  was  being  imitated  on  every 
hand, — at  that  moment,  when  an 
ordinary  person  would  haye  had  her 
head  turned  and  gone  wild  with 
too   much  success,  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  suddenly  saw  her  dragon 
approaching  her.   Just  then,  when 
she  could  not  put  on  a  new  ribbon, 
or  do  her  hair  in  a  different  style, 
without  all  Carlingford  knowing  of 
it — ^at  that  epoch  of  intoxication 
and  triumph  the  danger  came,  sud- 
den, appalling,  and  unlocked  for. 
If  Liucilla  was  staggered  by  the 
encounter,   she  neyer  showed  it, 
but  met  the  difficulty  like  a  woman 
of  mettle,  and  scorned  to  flinch. 
It  had  come  to  be  summer  weather 
when   the   final   eyening  arrived 
upon  which  Mr.  Cavendish  forgot 
himself  altogether,  and  went  over 
to  the  insidious  enemy  whom  Miss 
Marjoribanks  had  been  nourishing 


in  her  bosom.  Fifty  eyes  were 
upon  Lucilla  watehing  her  conduct 
at  that  critical  moment — fifly  ears 
were  on  the  strain  to  diyine  her 
sentiments  ia^her  yoice,  and  to  catoh 
some  intonation  at  least  which 
should  betray  her  consciousness  of 
what  was  going  on.  But  if  Miss 
Marjoribanks's  biographer  has  fitly 
discharged  his  duty,  the  readers  of 
this  history  will  haye  no  difficulty 
in  divining  that  the  curiosity  of 
the  spectotors  got  no  satisfaction 
from  Lucilla.  Many  people  eyen 
supposed  she  had  not  remarked 
anything,  her  composure  was  so 
perfects  No  growing  red  or  grow- 
ing pale,  no  harsh  notes  in  her 
yoice,  nor  evidence  of  distncted  at- 
tention, betrayed  that  her  mind  was 
elsewhere  while  she  was  attending 
to  her  guests ;  and  yet,  to  be  sure, 
she  saw,  just  as  other  people  did, 
that  Barbara,  all  flushed  and  crimson, 
with  her  eyes  blazmg  under  their 
sullen  brows,  stood  in  a  glow  of 
triumph  at  the  open  window,  with 
Mr.  Cavendish  in  devoted  attend- 
ance, a  captive  at  her  chariot-wheels. 
Matters  had  been  progressing  to 
this  point  for  some  time;  but  yet 
the  two  culprits  had  never  be&re 
showed  themselves  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  propriety.  Instead  of 
fainting  or  getting  pale,  or  show- 
ing any  other  symptoms  of  violent 
despite,  Lucilla  went  upon  her 
airy  way,  indirectly  approaching 
this  point  of  interest  When  she 
came  up  to  that  group,  which  Mrs. 
Chiley  kept  regarding  as  if  her 
kind  old  countenance,  garlanded 
in  her  prettiest  cap,  was  a  Medusa 
head.  Miss  Marjoribanks  made  a 
pause,  and  all  Carlingford  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  felt  ite  heart  stend 
still,  to  observe  the  conflict  But 
then  the  conflict  was  an  utterly 
unequal  one,  and  few  people  could 
have  any  doubt  of  the  result 
Barbara,^'  said  Lucilla,  ^'do  put 
your  shawl  on  when  you  go  to  the 
window.  You  will  lose  your  voice, 
and  then  what  shall  we  all  do  f  Mr. 
Cavendish,  please  to  take  her  away 
from  the  window — take  her  out  of 
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the  draught  I  wonder  what  you 
can  he  thinking  of  to  let  her  stand 
^ere.  I  Bhould  like  to  know  what 
YOU  would  all  saj  if  she  were  to  lose 
her  voice."  « 

And  when  she  had  said  this,  Lu- 
cilia  plunged  once  more  into  the 
Tortex  of  her  guests.  If  she  was 
affronted,  or  if  she  was  wounded, 
nobody  found  it  out;  and  when 
Mrs.  Chiley  offered  the  tribute  of 
her  indignation  and  sympathy,  it 
has  already  been  recorded  how  her 
young  friend  responded  to  her. 
^'Fortunately  my  affections  never 
were  engaged,"  Lucilla  said,  and  no 
doubt  that  was  a  great  advantage; 
but  then,  as  we  have  said,  there  are 
other  things  besides  affections  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  woman 
whom  3rou  have  been  kind  to,  snaps 
up  tbe  man  who  has  been  paying 
attention  to  you,  not  only  before 
your  eyes,  but  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world.  The  result  of  her 
masterly  conduct  on  this  occasion 
was  that  her  defeat  became,  as  we 
have  said,  a  triumph  for  Miss  Mar- 
ioribanks.  To  be  sure,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that)  in  the  sweets  of  their 
mutual  regard,  the  two  criminals 
found  compensation  for  the  disap- 
proval of  the  spectators ;  but  nothing 
could  be  more  marked  than  the  way 
in  which  Carlingford  turned  its  cold 
shoulder  on  its  early  favourite.  I 
never  imagined  Cavendish  was  such 
a  fool,"  Mr.  Oentum  said,  who  was  a 
man  of  few  words ;  "  if  he  likes  that 
sty  le  of  philandering,  it  is  nothing  to 
me,  but  ho  need  not  make  an  idiot 
of  himself"  As  for  Mr.  Woodbum, 
he,  as  was  natural,  inflicted  vicari- 
ous punishment  upon  his  wife.  "  It 
must  be  all  your  &ult,*'  he  growled, 
when  he  was  taking  her  home,  and 
had  ber  at  his  mercy,  with  that  logic 
peculiar  to  a  married  man;  "you 
ought  to  tell  him  he's  making  an  ass 
of  himself.  Why  the  deuce  do  you 
let  him  go  on  with  that  tomfoolery  ? 
HeMl  bse  all  his  chances  in  life,  and 
then,  I  hope,  you'll  be  satisfied. 
You  women  can  never  see  an  inch 
before  your  own  noses?"  cried  the 
uncivil  husband ;  which,  it  must  be 


confessed,  was  rather  hard  upon 
poor  Mrs.  Woodbum,  who  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  had  in- 
deed calculated  upon  perfecting  her 
sketch  of  Barbara  in  the  quietness 
of  the  walk  home;  for  as  every- 
body lived  in  Grange  Lane,  car- 
riages were  not  necessary  for  Miss 
Marjoribanks's  guests.  They  flitted 
out  and  in  in  the  moonlight  with 
pretty  scarfs  thrown  over  their 
heads  and  laced  handkerchiefs 
tied  under  their  chins,  and  made 
Grange  Lane,  between  the  two 
straight  lines  of  garden -wall, 
like  a  scene  in  a  masquerade 
on  the  Thursday  evenings.  And 
while  Mr.  Cavendish  was  thus  suf- 
fering by  deputy  the  contempt  «>f 
his  fonner  admirers,  Lucilla,  by 
herself  in  the  abandoned  drawing- 
room,  was^  thinking  over  the  even- 
ing with  a  severe  but  on  the  whole 
satisfactory  self-examination.  Alter 
the  first  shock,  which  she  had  ea- 
countered  with  so  much  courage. 
Miss  Maijoribanks  was  rather  grate- 
ful than  otherwise  to  Provideooe, 
which  had  brought  the  necessary 
trial  upon  her  in  this  form.  If  it 
had  been  a  breakdown  and  humil- 
iating failure  instead,  how  different 
would  her  sensations  have  been  I 
and  LucilU  was  quite  oonscioas 
that  such  a  thing  might  have  oc- 
curred. It  might  have  occurred 
to  her  as  it  had  done  to  so  many 
people  to  see  Thursday  come 
round  with  a  failure  of  all  that 
made  Thursday  agreeable,  laudy 
Richmond  might  have  had 
influenza  that  day,  and  little  Henry 
Centum  his  sudden  attack,  whi<A 
had  kept  his  mother  in  conversation 
ever  since,  and  Mrs.  Wpodbum  me 
of  her  bad  headaches ;  and  as  for  tbe 
Miss  Browns,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  world  but  LucilWs  habitual 
good  fortune  which  prevented  them 
from  having  blacked  their  fingers 
with  their  phot(%raphy  to  soch 
an  extent  as  to  make  them  per- 
fectly unpresentable.  Or,*  to  turn 
to  another  chapter  of  accidents, 
the  last  duet,  which  Barbara  bad 
insisted  upon  singing  withont  pro- 
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per  practice,  might  h&ye  btoken  quietly,  without  saying  anything 
down    utterly.     None    of    these  to  anybody,  over  the  turn  affairs  had 
things  had  happened^  and  Luciila  taken..  The  Doctor  knew  all  about 
drew  a  long  breath  of  gratitude  everybody  in  Carlingford,  and  he 
as  she  thought  how  fortunate  she  had  never  b%en  an  enthusiast  in 
bad  been  in  all  these  particulars,  favour  of  Mrs.  Woodhurn's  brother. 
To  be  sure  it  was  necessary  to  notwithstanding   that   th'd  young 
have  a  trial  of  one  kind  or  other;  man  had  been  received  so  warmly 
and  the  modest  but  intense  grati-  into  society  as  one  of  the  Gaven- 
fication  of  having  stood  the  test  dishes.    Perhaps  Dr.  Maijoribanks 
diffused  itself  like  a  balm  through  being  Scotch^  and  having  a  turn 
her  bosom.   No  doubt  she  would  for  genealogy^  found  the  descrip- 
have  felt,  like  most  people,  a  cer-  tion  a  little  vague ;   but  at  all 
tain  pleasure  in  snubbing  Barbara;  events  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
but  then  there  is,  on  the  other  he  laughed  to  himself  as  he  re- 
hand,  a  sweetness   in   sacrificing  tired  from  the  scene  of  his  daugh- 
such  impulse  to  the  sacred  sense  ter*s  trials.   Perhaps   the  Doctor 
of  duty  and  the  high  aims  of  genius  thought)   in  a  professional  point 
which  is  still  more  attractive  to  of  view,  that  a  little  discipline  of 
a  well- regulated  mind.    Miss  Mar-  this  description  would  be  useful  to 
joribanks    herself    put    out    the  Luciila.    Perhaps   he   thought  it 
candles,  and  went  to  Her  own  room  would  be  good  for  her  to  find  out 
with  that  feeling,  of  having  ao-  that  —  though  she  had  managed 
quitted  herself  satisfactorily  which  to  slip  the  reins  out  of  his  hands, 
many  people  think  to  be  the  high-  and  get  the  control  of  affairs  with 
est  gratification  of  which  the  mind  a  skill  which  amused  the  Doo- 
is  capable.   After  all,  it  was  by  no  tor,  and  made  him  a  little  proud 
means  certain  that  Mr.  Cavendish  of  her  abilities,  even  though  he 
would   be  M.P.    for   Carlingford.  was  himself  the  victim — she  could 
Mr.  Chiltem  might  live  for  ^twenty  not  go  on  always  unchecked  in  her 
years,  or  he  even  might  get  better,  triumphant  career,  but  must  endure 
which  was  more  unSkely;  or  sup-  like  other  people  an  occasional  de- 
posing him  to  be  comfortably  dis-  feat   No  doubt,  had  Luciila  been 
posed  o(  nobody  could  say  with  really  worsted,    paternal  feeling 
any  certainty  that  some  men  un-  would    have   interposed,  and  Dr. 
known  at   present  in  Carlingford  Maijoribanks  would  to  some  ex- 
might  not  start  up  all  of  a  sudden  tent  have  suffered  in  her  suffering ; 
and  gain  the  most  sweet  voices  of  but  then  the  case  was  different,  and 
the  shopkeepers,  who  were,  to  be  nobody  required,  as  it  turned  out, 
sure,  the  majority  of  the  communi-  to  suffer  for  Luciila.    The  Doctor 
ty,  and  quite  outnumb^ed  Orange  was  pleased  she  had  shown  so 
Lane.     It  was  thus  that  Luciila  much  spirit,  and  pleased  also  to  see 
consoled  herself  as  she  went  to  her  how  entirely  she  had  discomfited 
maiden  retirement;  and  it  will  be  her  antagonists,  and  turned  the 
seen  that  in  all  this  she  made  very  tables  upon  the    young  puppy,"  in 
small  account  of  Barbara,  who  was  whom  he  had  no  confidence;  and 
at  that  moment  hoping  that  Miss  withal  Dr.   Maijoribanks  chuckled 
Maijoribanks  hated  her,  and  mak-  a  little  in  his  secret  heart  over  the 
ing  fancy  pictures  of  her  rival^s  event  itself,  and  concluded  that  it 
despair.    But  then  there  could  not  would  do  Luciila  good.    She  had 
be  a  moment's  doubt  that  Barbara  vanquished  Nancy,  and  by  a  skil- 
Lake  was  a  foeman  quite  unworthy  ful  jerk  taken  the  reins  out  of  his 
of  Lucilla's  &teeL  own  experienced  hands.   It  is  true 
While  all  this  was  going  on.  Dr.  that,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
Maijoribanks  remained  an  amused  Doctor  was  conscious  that  he  had 
spectator,   and  chuckled  a  little  been  on  the  whole  very  wisely  go- 
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yerned  since  his  abdication,  but 
yet  he  was  not  sony  that  the 
young  conqueror  should  feel  herself 
human ;  so  that  nobody  except 
Mrs.  Chiley  felt  tha^  mingled  rage 
and  disappointment  with  which 
Barbara^ake  had  hoped  to  inspire 
Lucilla's  bosom ;  and  Mrs.  Chiley, 
so  to  speak,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  As  for  Barbara  herself,  she  re- 
turned home  in  a  state  of  mingled 
spite  and  exultation  and  disgust, 
which  filled  her  sister  with  amaze- 
ment 

**She  is  such  an  actor,  you 
know/*  Barbara  said;  "she  never 
will  give  in  to  let  you  know  how 
she  is  feeling — ^not  if  she  can  help 
it;  but  for  all  that  she  must  have 
felt  it  Nobody  could  help  feeling 
it  though  she  carried  it  off  so  well. 
I  knew  how  it  would  be,  as  soon  as 
I  had  on  a  dress  that  was  fit  to  be 
seen." 

"What  is  it  that  she  could  not 
help  feeling  ?  "  said  Rose.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  Lucilla  you  mean  f ' 

"I  should  like  to  know  what 
right  she  had  to  be  kind  to  me," 
cried  Barbara,  all  glowing  in  her 
sullen  but  excited  beauty :  "  and 
invite  me  there,  and  introduce  me 
in  her  grand  way,  as  if  she  was  any 
better  than  I  am  I  And  then  to 
look  at  all  her  India  muslins ;  but 
I  knew  it  would  be  different  as  soon 
as  I  had  a  decent  dress,"  said  the 
contralto,  rising  up  to  contemplate 
herself  in  the  little  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece. 

This  conversation  took  place  in 
Mr.  Lake's  little  parlour,  where  Rose 
had  been  waiting  for  her  sister, 
and  where  Barbara's  white  dress 
made  an  unusual  radiance  in  the 
dim  and  partially-lighted  room. 
Rose  herself  was  all  shrouded  up  in 
her  morning  dress,  with  her  pretty 
round  arms  and  shoulders  lost  to 
the  common  view.  She  had  been 
amusing  herself  as  she  waited  by 
working  at  a  corner  of  that  great 
design  which  was  to  win  the  prize 
on  a  later  occasion.  Readers  of 
this  history  who  have  studied  the 
earlier  chapters  will  remember  that 


Rose's  tastes  in  ornamentation  were 
very  clearly  defined  for  so  young  a 
person.     Instead  of  losing  herself 
in  vague  gariands   of  impossible 
flowers,  the  young  artist  clung  with 
the  tenacity  of  first  love  to  the  thistle 
leaf,  which  had  been  the  foundation 
of  her  early  triumphs.    Her  mind 
was  full  of  it  even  while  she  receiv- 
ed and  listened  to  Barbara  ;  whether 
to  treat  it  in  a  national  point  of 
view,    bringing  in    the  rose  and 
shamrock,  which  was  a  perfectly 
allowable  proceeding,  though  per- 
haps not  original— or  whether  she 
should  yield  to  the  "  sweet  feeling  " 
which  had  been  so  conspicuous  in 
her  flounce,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Marlborough  -  House   gentleman  — 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  she 
should    handle  the  subject   in  a 
boldly  naturalistic  way,  and  use  her 
spikes  with  fi-eedom, — was  a  ques- 
tion which  occupied  at  that  mo- 
ment all  Rose's  faculties.  Even 
while  she  asked  Barbara  what  the 
subject  was  on  which  Lucilla  might 
be  supposed  to  be  excited,  she  was 
within  herself  thinking   out  this 
difficult  idea — ^all  the  more  difficult, 
perhaps,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  since  the  design  in  this 
case  was  not  for  a  flounce,  in  which 
broad  handling  is  practicable,  but 
for  a  veil. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in 
that  foolish  way,"  said  Rose  ;  **  no- 
body need  be  any  better  than  you, 
as  you  say.  To  be  sure,  we  donU 
live  in  Grange  Lane,  nor  keep  a 
carriage ;  but  I  wish  you  would  re- 
collect that  these  are  only  acciden- 
tal circumstances.  As  for  dress,  I 
don't  see  that  you  require  it  ;  our 
position  is  so  clearly  defined  ;  we 
are  a  family  of  ^" 

^*0h,  for  goodness  gradous  sake, 
do  be  quiet  with  your  family  of  ar- 
tists," cried  Barbara.  Speak  fer 
yourself,  if  you  please.  I  am  not 
an  artist,  and  never  will  be,  I  can 
tell  you.  There  are  better  plac^ 
to  live  in  than  Grange  Lane  ;  and 
as  for  keeping  a  carriage,  I  would 
never  call  a  little  bit  of  a  brougham 
B  carriage,  if  it  was  me.  Lucilla 
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made  belieVe  to  take  no  notioe,  "bnt  and  she  was  a  little  in  love,  in  her 
she  did  not  deoeiye  me  with  that  waj,  as  well 
She  was  as  disappointed  as  ever  she  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more 
could  be — I  daresay  now  she's  sitting  about  it^"  said  Rose,  who  was  so 
crying  oyer  it  I  never  would  have  much  moved  %s  to  forget  even  her 
cared  one  straw  if  I  had  not  wanted  design.  I  can't  think  how  it  is 
to  serve  LuciUa  outl"  cried  the  you  have  no  sense  of  honeur,  and 
contralto,  with  energy.  She  was  tou  one  of  the  Lakes.  I  would  not 
still  standing  before  the  glass  pulling  be  a  traitor  for  a  dozen  Mr.  Caven- 
her  black  hair  about  into  new  dishes  1"  cried  Rose,  in  the  force 
combinations,  and  studying  the  of  her  indignation.  "  He  must  be  a 
effect ;  and  as  for  Rose,  she  too  cheats  since  you  are  a  traitor.  If  he 
looked  up,  and,  seeing  her  sister's  was  a  true  man  he  would  have  found 
face  reflected  in  the  glass,  made  you  out'' 

the  discovery  that  there  was  some-  You  had  better  be  quiet,  Rose," 
thing  like  grimace  in  the  counte-  said  Barbara ;  you  may  be  sure  I 
nance,  and  paused  in  the  midst  of  shall  never  do  anything  for  yon 
her  meditations  with  her  pencil  in  after  we  are  married,  if  you  talk 
her  hand.  like  that;  and  then  you'll  be  sorry 

Don't  put  yoorself  out  of  draw-  enough." 
ing,"  said  Rose;      wish  you  would       After  you  are  married!  has  he 
not  do  that  so  often.    When  the  asked  you  to  marry  him?"  cried 
facial  angle  is  disturbed  to  that  ex-  Rose.    She  pushed  away  her  design 

tent          But  about  LuciUa,  I  think  with  both  her  hands  in  the  vehe- 

you  are  excessively  ungrateful  mence  of  her  feelings,  and  regarded 
Gratitude  is  not  a  servile  senti-  her  sister  with  eyes  which  blazed, 
ment,"  said  the  little  Preraphael-  but  which  were  totally  different  in 
ite,  with  a  rising  colour.  "It  is  a  their  blazing  from  those  which 
slavish  sort  <^  idea  to  think  any  burned  under  Barbara's  level  eye- 
one  has  done  you  an  injury  by  be-  brows.  It  was  too  plain-  a  ques- 
ing  kind  to  you.  If  that  is  the  sort  tion  to  have  a  plain  answer.  Bar- 
of  thing  you  are  going  to  talk  o^  I  bara  only  lighted  her  candle  in 
think  you  had  better  go  to  bed."        reply*  And  smiled  and  shook  her 

''Then  I  will,  and  I  sha'n't  tell  h41 
you  anything,"  said  Barbara,  an-  ''You  don't  suppose  I  am  going 
grily — "you  are  so  poor-spirited,  to  answer  after  your  insulting  ways," 
f*or  my  part,  do  you  think  I'd  ever  she  said,  taking'  up  her  candle ;  and 
have  gone  to  help  Lucilla  and  sing  she  swept  out  of  the  room  in  her 
for  her,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  white  dress  with  a  sense  of  pleasure 
if  it  bad  not  been  to  better  myself?  in  leaving  this  grand  point  unsettled. 
Nor  I  wouldn't  have  thought  of  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Cavendish  had  not 
him  just  at  firsts  if  it  hadn't  been  yet  asked  that  important  ql^e8tion; 
to  spite  Tier,  And  I've  done  it  toa  but  then  the  future  was  all  before 
I'd  just  like  to  look  in  at  her  room  them,  and  the  way  clear.  As  for 
window  and  see  what  she's  about  Rose,  she  clenchea  her  little  fists 
I  daresay  she  is  crying  her  eyes  out*  with  a  gesture  that  would  have  been 
for  all  her  looking  as  if  she  took  no  too  forcible  for  any  one  who  was 
notice.  I  know  letter  than  to  think  not  an  artist,  and  a  member  of  a 
she  doesn't  care;  And,  Rose,  he's  fiimily  of  artists.  *  "To  think  she 
such  a  dear,"  sard  Barbara,  with  a  should  be  one  of  us,  and  not  to 
iaugh  of  excitement  To  be  sure,  know  what  honour  means,"  said 
what  she  wanted  was  to  be  Mrs.  Rose;  "and  as  for  this  man,  he 
Cavendish,  and  to  have  a  handsome  must  be  a  cheat  himself  or  he  would 
house  and  a  great  many  nice  dresses ;  find  her  out" 
but  at  the  same  time  she  was  young,  This  was  how  Mr.  Cavendish's 
and  Mr.  Cavendish  was  good-looking,  defection  firom  Lucilla  took  plaoe ; 
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and  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  satis&ction 
to  know  that  the  event  was  received 
by  everybody  very  much  as  little 
Rose  Lake  reoeived  it  And  aa  for 
Miss  Marjoribanks,  i^  Barbara  could 
have  had  the  malicious  satisfaction 
of  looking  in  at  the  window,  she 
would  have  been  mortified  to  find 
that  right-minded   young  woman 


sleeping  the  sleep  of  the  just  and 
.innocent,  and  enjoying  repose  u 
profound  and  agreeable  as  if  there 
had  been  no  Mr.  Cavendish  in  the 
world,  not  to  speak  of  Carlingford 
which,  to  be  sure,  was  a  result  to  be 
greatly  attributed  to  Lucilla^s  perfect 
health,  and  entire  satisfaction  with 
herself. 


This  event  was  of  far  too  much 
importance  in  the  limited  world  of 
Grange  Lane  to  pass  over  without 
some  of  the  many  commentaries 
which  were  going  on  upon  the  sub- 
ject coming  to  the  ears  of  Miss 
Marjoribanks,  who  was  the  person 
principally  concerned.  As  for  the 
Doctor,  as  we  have  already  said,  he 
was  so  far  lost  to  a  sense  of  his 
paternal  duties  as  to  chuckle  a 
little  within  himself  over  the  acci- 
dent that  had  happened  to  Lucilla. 
It  had  done  her  no  harm,  and  Dr. 
Marjoribanks  permitted  himself  to 
regard  the  occurrence  in  a  profes- 
sional point  of  view,  as  supplying 
a  little  alterative  which  he  could 
scarcely  administer  himself;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  physicians  are 
seldom  successful  in  the  treatment 
of  their  own  families.  He  was 
more  jocose  than  usual  at  breakfast 
for  some  days  following,  and,  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  Thursday, 
asked  If  everybody  was  to  come  as 
usual,  with  a  significance  which  did 
not  escape  the  young  mistress  of 
the  house. 

You  know  best,  papa,"  she  said, 
cheerfully,  as  she  poured  him  out  his 
cofifee:  **1f  there  is  anybody  who  is 
ill  and  canH  come,  it  must  be  your 
fault — but  I  did  not  hear  that  any 
one  was  ill." 

"Nor  I,"  saia  the  Doctor,  with 
a  quiet  laugh;  and  he  could  not 
help  thinking  it  would  be  good 
sport  to  see  Cavendish  come  into 
the  drawing-room  all  by  himself 
without  any  support,  and  make  his 
appearance  before  Miss  Marjori- 
banks, and  do  his  beat  to  be  agree- 


s  xr. 

able,  with  an  awful  consciousness 
of  his  bad  behaviour,  and  nobody 
sufiiciently  benevolent  to  help  him 
out    The  Doctor  thought  it  would 
serve  him  rights  but  yet  he  was 
not  sufficiently  irritated  nor  suffi* 
ciently  sympathetic  to  lose  any  of 
the  humour  of  the  situation ;  and  it 
was  with  a  little  zest,  as  for  some- 
thing especially  piquant,  that  he 
looked  forward  to  the  evening.  As 
for  Miss  Maijoribanks,  she  too  T^ 
cognised  the  importance  of  the  occa- 
sion.   She  resolved  to  produce  that 
evening  a  new  plat^  which  bad  o^ 
cupied  a  comer  of  her  busy  mind 
for  some  time  past    It  Was  an  en 
which  called  for  a  new  step  in  ad- 
vance.   She  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow to   wait  the   appearance  of 
Nancy,  with   various   novel  com- 
binations floating   in  her  creatiTe 
brain.    Her  first  chapter  seemed  to 
Lucilla's  eyes  to  be  achieved  and 
concluded.     She   had    had  much 
success,  in  which  a  mind  of  correct 
sentiments  could  not  but  find  cause 
of  satisfaction ;  and  now  was  the 
time  to  enter  upon  a  second  and 
still  more  important  stage.  While 
she  was  revolving  these  ideas  in 
her   mind,  Nancy  came   in  with 
more  than  her  usual  briskness.  It 
is  true  that  Lucilla  had  her  house- 
hold well  in  hand,  and  possessed 
the  faculty  of  government  to  a  re- 
markable extent;  but  still,  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  it  was  a 
serious  business  to  propose  a  new 
dish  to  Nancy.   Dr.  Maijdiibankss 
factotum  was  a  woman  of  genius 
in  her  way,  and  by  no  means  un- 
enlightened or  an  enemy  «f  pro- 
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gress ;  but  then  she  had  a  weakness  for  Thomas  ain't  as  correct  as  could 
common  to  many  persons  of  supe-  be  wished.  Is  it  one  less  than  usual, 
rior  intelligence  and  decided  char-  Miss  Lncilla?'*  said  Nancy;  and  it 
acter.  When  there  was  anything  was  Lucilla's  fault  if  she  did  not 
new  to  be  introduced,  Nancy  liked  understand  t&e  profound  and  indig- 
to  be  herself  the  godmother  of  nant  sympathy  in  Nancy's  voice, 
the  interesting  novelty ;  for,  to  be  "  Oh,  no ;  it  is  just  the  usual 
sure,  it  was  her  place,  and  Miss  number,''  said  Miss  Manoribanks. 
Lucilla,  though  she  was  very  clever,   "  It  was  only  a  joke  of  papa's — 

was  not  to  be  expected  to  under-  they  are  all  just  as  usual  ^"  And 

stand  what  came  m  best  with  the  here  Lucilla  paused.  She  was 
other  dishes  for  a  dinner.  "  I  ain't  thinking  of  the  dish  she  wanted, 
one  as  goes  just  upon  fish  and  flesh  but  Nancy  thought  she  was  tjainking 
and  fowl,  like  some  as  call  them-  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  who  had  treated 
selves  q|oks,"  Nancy  said.  "If  I  her  so  badly.  She  studied  the 
have  a  failing,  it's  for  things  as  countenance  of  her  young  mistress 
suits.  When  it's  brown,  mdce  it  with  the  interest  of  a  woman  who 
brown,  and  *  don't  be  mean  about  has  had  her  experiences,  and  knows 
the  grav^-beef  —  that's  my  prin-  how  little  They  aro  to  be  depended 
ciplc ;  and  when  it  ain't  brown,  upon.  Nancy  murmured  "  Poor 
mind  what  you're  a-doing  of^and  dear  I'"  under  her  breath,  almost 
don't  go  and  throw  a  heap  of  en-  without  knowing  it,  and  then  a 
trys  and  things  at  a  gentleman's  brilliant  inspiration  came  to  her 
head  without  no  'annony.  I  always  mind.  Few  people  have  the  gift 
says  to  Miss  Lucilla  as  'armony's  of  interfering  successfully  in  such 
the  thing ;  and  when  I've  set  it  all  cases,  but  then  to  offer  consolation 
straight  in  my  mind,  I  ain't  one  as  is  a  Christian  duty,  especially  when 
likes  to  be  put  out,"  Nancy  would  one  has  the  confidence  that  to  give 
add,  with  a  gleam  of  her  eye  which  consolation  is  in  one's  power, 
betokened  mischief.  Miss  Maijori-  "ifiss  Lucilla,  I  would  say,  as 
banks  was  much  too  sensible  not  you've  been  doing  too  much,  if  any- 
to  be  aware  of  this  peculiarity ;  body  was  to  ask  me,"  said  Nancy, 
and  accordingly  she  cleared  her  moved  by  this  generous  impulse, 
throat  with  something  as  near  "all  them  practisings  and  things, 
nervousness  as  was  possible  to  Lu-  They're  well  enough  for  young  ladies 
cilia  before  she  opened  her  lips  to  as  ain't  got  nothing  else  to  do ;  but 
propose  the  innovation.    Miss  Mar-  you  as  has  such  a  deal  in  your  hands 

joribanks,  as  a  general  rule,  did  not    K  there  was  any  little  thing 

show  much  nervousness  in  her  deal-  as  you  could  fiincy  for  dinner,"  said 
logs  with  her  prime-minister,  any  Nancy,  in  her  most  bland  accents, 
more  than  in  her  demeanour  to-  "  I've  set  it  all  down  as  I  thought 
wards  the  less  important  members  would  be  nicest,  allays  if  yon  ap- 
of  society ;  and  consequently  Nancy  proves.  Miss  Lucilla ;  but  if  there 
remarked  the  momentary  timidity,  was  any  little  thing  as  you  could 

and  a  flash  of  sympathy  and  indig-  fancy  "    "  Poor  dear,  it's  all  as 

nation  took  the  place  of  the  usual  we  can  do,"  she  murmured  to  her- 
impulse  of  defiance.  selt     The  faithless  could  not  be 

I  heard  as  master  said,  there  brought  back  again ;  but  Ariadne 
was  some  gentleman  as  wasn't  a-  might  at  least  have  any  little  thing 
coming,"  said  Nancy.  "  Not  as  one  she  could  fancy  for  dinner,  which, 
makes  no  difference  in  a  dinner ;  indeed,  is  a  very  general  treatment 
but  I  allays  likes  to  know.  I  don't  of  such  a  case  on  the  part  of  per- 
%ee  no  waste,  for  my  part  I  ain't  one  plezed  sympathisers  who  do  not 
as  calk'lates  too  close,  but  if  there's  know  what  to  say. 
one  thing  as  I  hates  like  poison,  Lucilla  was  so  excited  for  the 
it's  waste.   I  said  as  I  would  aak»  moment  by  this  unusual  evidence 
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of  her  own  good  fortune,  that  she 
had  almost  spoiled  all  by  sitting 
straight  up  and  entering  with  her 
usual  energy  into  the  discussion  — 
but  instinct  saved  iBdiss  Maijori- 
banks  from  this  mistake.  She  lost 
no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  and  instead  of  having 
a  fight  with  Nancy,  and  getting  a 
reluctant  consent,  and  still  more 
reluctant  execution  of  the  novelty, 
Lucilla  felt  that  she  was  doing  that 
excellept  woman  a  favour  by  nam- 
ing her  new  dish.  Nancy  approved 
so  thoroughly  as  to  be  enthusiastia 
I  always  said  as  she  had  a  deal  of 
sense,*'  she  said  afterwards,  trium- 
phantly. There  ain't  one  young 
lady  in  a  hundred  as  knows  what's 
good  for  her,  like  Miss  Lucilla."  But 
notwithstanding  this  fervent  decla- 
ration of  approval,  Nancv,  softened 
as  she  was,  could  not  but  linger, 
when  all  was  concluded,  to  give  a 
little  advice. 

"  I  wouldn't  worrit  myself  with  all 
them  practisings.  Miss  Lucilla^  if  I 
was  you,"  said  her  faithful  retainer. 

They're  a  deal  too  much  &>r  you. 
I've  took  the  liberty,  when  all  was 
cleaned  up,  to  go  on  the  stair  and 
listen  a  bit,  and  there  ain't  nothing 
to  equal  it  when  you're  a-singing 
by  yoursel£  I  don't  think  nothing 
of  them  duets — ^and  as  for  that  bold- 

£iiced  brazen  thing  " 

"Oh,  Nancy,  hushl"  said  Lu- 
cilla ;  "  Miss  Lake  has  a  beautiful 
voice.  If  she  does  not  look  quite 
like  a  lady,  it  is  not  her  &ult,  poor 
thing.  She  has  no  mamma  to  set 
her  right,  you  know.  She  is  the 
best  assistant  I  have — she  and  Mr. 
Cavendish,"  said  Lucilla^  sweetly ; 
and  she  gave  Nancy  a  look  which 
moved  the  iaithftil  servant  almost 
to  tears,  though  she  was  not  ad- 
dicted to  that  weakness.  Nancy 
retired  with  the  most  enthusiastic 
determination  to  exert  herself  to 
the  utmost  for  the  preparation  of 
the  Uttle  dish  which  LuciUa  fan- 
cied. "  But  I  wouldn't  worrit 
about  them  duets,"  she  said  i^n, 
as  she  left  the  room.  "  I  wouldn't^ 
not  if  I  was  you^  Miss  Ludlla^ 


asking  pardon  for  the  liberty:  as  fot 
having  no  mamma,  you  have  do 
mamma  yourself,  and  you  the  young 
lady  as  is  most  thought  upon  in 
Garlingford,  and  as  different  from 
that  brazen-faced  thing,  with  her 

red  cheeks  ^" 

"  Hush,  oh  hush,  Nancy,"  Lucilla 
said,  as  she  sank  back  in  her  chair*, 
but  Miss  Maijoribanks,  after  all,  was 
only  human,  and  she  was  not  80  dis- 
tressed by  these  unpolished  epithets 
applied  to  her  eollabarateuT  as  she 
might  or  perhaps  ought  to  han 
been.    "  Poor  Barbara  I  Ij^ish  she 
could  only  look  a  little  bit  like  a 
lady,"  she  said  to  herself;  and  so 
proceeded  with  her  preparations  for 
the  evening.    She  had  all  her  plans 
matured,  and  she  felt  quite  com- 
fortable about  that  Thursday  which 
all  her  friends  were  thinking  would 
be  rather  trying  to  LuciUa.  To  left 
the  truth,  when  a  thing  became 
rather  trying,  Ludlla's  spirits  rose, 
Mr.  Cavendish's  desertion  was  per- 
haps, oh  the  whole,  more  than  com- 
pensated for  by  the  ezhilaratioo  of 
a  diflBculty  to  be  encountered.  She 
too  began  to  forecast,  like  her  father, 
the  possibilities  of  the  evening,  and 
to  think  of  Mr.  Cavendish  coming 
in  to  dinner  when  there  was  nobody 
to  support  him,  and  not  even  a 
crowd  of  people  to  retire  among. 
Would  he  run  the  risk  of  coming, 
under  the  circumstances  ?  or,  if  be 
came,  would  he  prostrate  himself 
as  he  had  done  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, and  return  to  his  allegiance?  , 
This  question  roused  LucilU  to  a 
degree  of  energy  unusual  even  to 
her  who  was  always  energetic.  It 
was  then  that  the  brilliant  idea 
struck  her  of  adjourning  to  the  gar- 
den in  the  evening — a  practice  which 
was  received  wi&  such  enthusiasm 
in  Carlingford,  where  the  gardens 
were  so  pretty.   She  put  on  her  hat 
directly  and  went  down  stairs,  and 
called  the  gardener  to  consult  bio 
about  it ;  and  it  was  thus  that  s||| 
was  employed  when  Mrs.  Cbiky 
rang  the  bell  at  the  garden-gate. 
If  it  had  been  anybody  else  in  Car- 
lingford, Lueilla  would  have  led  her 
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back  again  to  the  house,  and  said  brought  me  here.    Hiere  is  some 

nothing  about  the  subject  of  her  one  coming  to  Carlingford  that  I 

conference  with  the  gardener ;  for  it  want  you  to  meet,  Lucilla.   He  is  a 

is  always  best^  as  all  Judicious  per-  relation  of  Mary  Chiley*s  husband, 

sons  are  aware,  not  to  forestall  these  and  as  she  does  not  get  on  very  well 

little  arrangements  which  make  so  with  them,  you  know,  I  think  it  is 

agreeable  a  surprise  at  the  moment;  our  duty  to  be  civil.    And  they 

but  then  Mrs.  Ohiley  was  Miss  ttar-  say  he  is  a  very  nice  man ;  and 

joribanks^s  special  confidant.   The  young^-enough,"  said  Mrs.  Chiley, 

old  lady  had  her  face  full  of  busi-  with  a  look  of  some  anxiety,  paus- 

ness  that  bright  morning.    She  list-  iog  to  see  the  effect  produced  upon 

ened  to  what  her  young  friend  pro-  Lucilla  by  her  words, 
posed,  but  without  hearing  it,  and     Miss  Maijoribanks  had  not,  as 

Faid,  '*0h  yes,  my  dear,  I  am  sure  she  once  confessed,  a  very  vivid 

it  will  be  charmipg,*'  without  the  sense  of  humour,  but  she  lauehed  a 

very  least  notion  what  it  was  she  little,  in  spite  of  herself^  at  the  old 

applauded.    ^*Let  us  go  in  and  sit  lady's  anxious  look.      Don't  be 

down  a  moment,  for  I  have  some-  sorry  for  me,**  she  said ;    I  told  you 

thing  to  say  to  you,  Lucilla,**  Mrs.  that  fortunately  my  affections  were 

Chiley  said;  and  when  they  had  not  engaged.    I  don*t  want  any 

reached  the  drawing-room  and  shut  new  gentleman  introduced  to  me. 

the  door,  the  Coloners  wife  gave  If  that  was  what  I  was  thinking  of, 

her  favourite  a  kiss,  and  looked  I  never  need  have  come  home,*' 

anxiously  in  her  face.    '^Tou  have  Lucilla  said,  with  a  little  dignity; 

not  been  to  see  me  since  Monday,*'  and  yet,  to  be  sure,  she  was  natur- 

said  Mrs.  Chiley.      I  am  sure  you  ally  curious  to  know  who  the  new 

are  not  well,  or  you  could  not  have  man,  who  was  very  nice  and  young 

stayed  away  so  long ;  but  if  you  did  ^-enough,  could  be ;  for  such  ap- 

not  feel  equal  to  going  out,  why  did  paritions  were  not  too  plentiful  m 

not  you  send  for  me,  Lucilla,  my  Carlingford;  and  it  did  not  seem 

poor  dear?*'   Though  Miss  Maijori-  in  reason  that  an  individual  of  this 

banks*s  thoughts-  at  that  moment  Interesting  description  could  come 

were  full  of  the  garden,  and  not  in  out  of  Colonel  Chiley*s  house, 
the  least  occupied  with  those  more      "  My  dear,  he  is  a  clergyman,*' 

troublesome  matters  which  procured  said  Mrs.  Chiley,  putting  her  hand 

for  her  Mrs.  Chlley's  sympathy,  she  on  Miss  Ma]joribank6*8  arm,  and 

placed  the  kind  old  la<fy  in  the  speaking  in  a  half  whisper;  ''and 

most  easy  chair,  and  sat  down  you  know  a  nice  clergyman  is  al- 

by  her,  as  Mrs.  Chiley  liked  to  see  ways  nice,  and  you  need  not  think 

a  young  creature  do.    Lucilla*s  af-  of  him  as  a  young  man  unless  you 

fairs  were  too   important   to  be  like.   He  has  a  nice  property,  and 

trusted  to  a  young  confidante  of  her  he  is  Rector  of  Basing,  which  is  a 

own  age;  but  even  a  person  of  very  good  living,  and  Archdeacon 

acknowledged  genuis  like  Miss  Mar-  of  Stanmore.    He  has  come  here  to 

Joribanks  is  the  better  of  some  one  hold  a  visitation,  you  know;  and 

to  whom  she  can  open  up  her  breast  they  say  that  if  Carlingford  was 

''Dear  Mrs.  Chiley  T*  said  Lucilla,  made  into  a  bishopric,  he  is  almost 

I  am  quite  well,  and  I  meant  to  sure  to  be  the  first  bishop ;  and  you 


"My  poor  dear!**  said  Mrs.  Chiley  deacon,  has  a  very  nice  position, 
again.  "  You  say  you  are  quite  I  want  to  be  civil  to  him  for  Mair 
well,  for  you  have  such  a  spirit ;  Chiley's  sake,  who  is  not  on  sud^ 
but  I  can  see  what  you  have  been  terms  as  we  could  wish  with  her 
going  through.  I  don*t  understand  husband*s  friends ;  and  then  I  sup- 
how  you  can  keep  on,  and  do  so  pose  he  will  have  to  be  a  great  dMi 
much.    But  it  was  not  that  that  in  Carlingford,  and  I  should  like  him 


bave  eorae  to  see  you  to-dai 


know  a  bishop,  or  even  an  arch* 


to  form  a  good  impression.  I  want 
you  and  your  dear  good  papa  to 
come  and  meet  him ;  and  then  after 
that — but  one  thing  is  enough  at  a 
time,"  the  old  lady  said,  breaking 
ofif  with  a  nod  and  a  smila  She 
too  had  brought  her  bit  of  consola- 
tion to  Lucilia;  and  it  was  a  kind 
of  consolation  which,  when  ad- 
ministered at  the  right  moment,  is 
sometimes  of  soTereign  efficacy,  as 
Mrs.  Chiley  was  aware. 

am  sure  papa  will  be  Ter^ 
happy,"  said  Lucilia;  **and  indeed, 
if  you  like,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
ask  him  here.  If  he  is  a  friend  of 
yours,  that  is  quite  enough  for  meu 
It  is  very  nice  to  know  a  nice  der^ 
gyman ;  but  as  for  being  a  young 
man,  I  can't  see  how  that  matters. 
If  I  had  been  thinking  of  that^  I 
need  never— but  I  should  think 
papa  would  like  to  meet  him; 
and  you  know  it  is  the  object  of 
my  life  to  please  papa.'' 

"  Yea,  my  poor  dear,"  said  the 
Colonels  wife,  "and  he  would  be 
hard-hearted  indeed  if  he  was  nojt 
pleased;  but  still  we  must  oonsid^ 
you  too  a  little,  Lucilia.  You  do 
everything  for  other  people,  and 
you  never  think  of  yourself  But 
I  like  to  see  you  with  nice  people 
round  you,  for  my  part,"  Mrs.  Ohiley 
added — "really  nice  people,  and 
not  these  poor-^piriteid,  ungrate^ 
ful  ^" 

"Hush,  hush r  said  Lndlla;  "I 
don't  know  such  nice  people  any- 
where as  there  are  in  Garlingford. 
Some  people  are  never  pleased  with 
their  neighbours,  but  I  always  get 
on  so  Weil  with  everybody.  It  is 
my  good  luck,  you  know;  and  so 
long  as  I  have  you,  dear  Mrs. 
Chiley  ^" 

"Ah,  LucUlal"  said  the  old  Udy, 
"  that  is  very  kind  of  you—and  you 
could  not  have  anybody  that  is 
fonder  of  you  than  I  am ;  but  still 
I  am  an  old  woman,  old  enough  to 
be  your  grandmother,  ray  dear-^ 
and  we  have  your  future  interests 
to  think  of.  As  for  all  the  vexa- 
tions yon  have  had,  I  think  I 
could  and  it  in  my  heart  to  turn 


ihtt  ungrateftil  creature  to  the 
door.  Don^t  let  her  come  here  any 
more.  I  like  your  voice  a  great 
deal  better  when  you  are  singing 
by  yourself— and  I  am  sure  the 
Archdeacon  would  be  of  my  opin- 
ion," said  Mrs.  Chiley,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  was  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. It  was  true  she  had  not  seen 
her  new  hero  as  yet,  but  that  only 
left  her  so  much  more  free  to  take 
the  good  of  him  and  his  probable 
^sentiments ;  for  to  persons  of  frank 
and  simple  imagination  a  very  little 
foundation  of  fact  is  enough  to 
build  upon.  No  doubt  the  Arch- 
deacon would  be  of  her  opinion 
when  he  knew  all  the  features  of 
the  case. 

"Bear  Mrs.  Chiley,  it  is  so  nice 
of  you  to  be  vexed,"  said  Lactlla, 
who  thought  it  as  well  not  to  enter 
into  any  &rther  argument  Papa 
will  be  delighted,  I  am  sure,  and 
I  can  come  in  tiie  evening.  The 
Colonel  •  likes  to  have  only  six 
people,  and  you  will  be  three  to 
start  with,  so  there  can't  be  any 
room  for  me  at  dinner;  and  you 
know  I  don't  mind  about  dinner. 
I  shall  come  in  the  evening  and 
make  tea  for  you-^-and  if  you  think 
he  would  like  to  come  next  Thurs- 
day— said  Ludlla,  graciously.  This 
was  how  it  was  eventually  settled. 
Mrs.  Chiley  went  home  again 
through  Grange  Lane  in  the  sun- 
shine, with  that  little  old-wonoanish 
hobble  which  Mrs.  Woodbum  exe- 
cuted with  such  precision,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  her  success,  and  in- 
dulging herself  in  some  pleasant 
visions.  To  be  sure,  a  nice  clergy- 
man is  always  nice  to  know,  even 
though  nothing  more  vras  to  come 
of  it ;  and  a  new  man  in  the  field 
of  such  distinguished  pretensions, 
would  be  LuciUa's  best  defence 
against  any  sort  of  mortificataon. 
As  for  Miss  Marjoribanks  hersdf, 
she  was  thinking  a  great  deal  more 
of  the  new  details  for  the  approad^ 
ing  evening  than  of  anything  dse 
more  distant,  and  oonaequeotiy 
less  important;  but,  on  the  whok» 
^eWBS  by  no  means  displeased  to 
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liear  of  the  Archdeacon.   In  such 
a  work  as  hers,  a  akilful  leader  is 
always  on  the  outlook  for  auxiliar- 
ies ;  and  there  are  circumstances  in 
which  a  nice  clergyman  is  almost 
as  useful  to  the  lady  of  the  house 
as  a  man  who  can  flirt    To  be  sure, 
DOW  and  then  there  occurs  a  rare 
example  in  which  both  these  quali- 
ties are  united  in  one  person ;  but 
even  in  the  most  modest  point  of 
Tiew,  if  he  was  not  stupid  or  ob- 
stinately Low- Church,  there  was 
nothing  to  despise  in  the  apparition 
of  the  Archdeacon  thus  suddenly 
blown  to  her  very  door.  While 
she  had  the  seats  placed  in  the 
garden  (not  too  visibly,  but  shroud- 
ed among  the  shrubs  and  round  the 
trunks  of  the  trees),  and  chose  the 
spot  for  a  little  illumination,  which 
was  not  to  be  universal,  like  a  tea- 
garden,  but  concentrated   in  one 
spot,   under    the    big  lime-tree, 
LuciUa  permitted  herself  to  specu- 


late a  litti»  about  this  unknown 
hero.  She  did  not  so  much  ask 
herself  if  he  would  be  dark  or  fair, 
according  to  the  usage  of  young 
ladies,  as  whether  he  would  be 
High  or  Broad.  But,  however, 
that  question,  like  various  others, 
was  still  hidden  in  the  surround- 
\ing  darkness. 

was  how  /Mrs.  Chiley  did 
her  best  to  cheer  up  Lucilla  in 
the  discouragement  from  which 
she  supposed  her  young  friend  to 
be  Buffering.  It  was  perhaps  a 
loftier  expedient  in  one  way  than 
Nancy's  desire  that  she  should 
have  something  she  would  fancy 
for  dinner;  but  then. there  could 
not  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  kindness 
which  prompted  both  suggestions; 
and,  after  all,  it  is  not  what  people 
do  for  you,  but  the  spirit  in  which 
they  do  it,  which  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  as  Lucilla  most 
justly  observed. 


CHAPTBB  ZYI. 


That  Thursday  evening  was  one 
which  all  the  jleople  in  Grange 
Lane  bad   unanunously  concluded 
would  be  rather  hard  upon  Miss 
Ma^oribanks.    To  be  sure,  when  a 
crisis  arrives  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain excitement  which  keeps  one 
up;  but  afterwards,  when  the  ex- 
citement is  over,  then  is  the  time 
when    it    becomes    really  trying. 
There  was  naturally,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  larger  assemblage 
than  usual  to  watch  the  progress  of 
the  little  drama,  and  how  Lucilla 
would  behave ;  for,  after  all,  society 
would  be  excessively  tame  if  it  were 
not  for  these  personal  complications, 
which  are  always  arising,  and  which 
are  so  much  better  than  a  play. 
As  for  the  Doctor  himself,  the  por- 
tion of  the  evening's  entertainment 
which  particularly  amused  him  was 
that  which  preceded  all  the  rest — 
the   reception  given  by  Lucilla  to 
her  guests  at  £nner,  and  especially 
to  the  culprit,  who  came  in  quite 
alone,  and  found  nobody  to  stand 


up  for  him.  Mr.  Cavendish,  who 
felt  to  the  full  the  difficulty  of  his 
position,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  was 
a  little  ashamed  of  himself;  came 
late,  in  order  to  abridge  his  trial 
as  much  as  possible;  but  Luciila^s 
habitual  good-fortune  was  not  con- 
fined only  to  her  own  necessities, 
but  seemed  to  involve  everybody 
opposed  to  her  in  a  ceaseless  ill- 
luck,  which  was  very  edifying  to 
the  spectators.  Mr.  Cavendish  was 
so  late  that  the  other  guests  had 
fonAed  into  groups  round  the  room, 
leaving  a  great  open  space  and 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  lady  of 
the  house  in  the  middle;  and  the 
audience,  thus  arranged,  was  very 
impatient  and  un&vourable  to  the 
lingerer  who  kept  them  waiting  for 
their  dinner*  When  he  came  in  at 
last,  instead  of  doing  anything  to 
help  him,  everybody  ceased  talking 
and  looked  on  in  stem  sljence  as 
the  wretched  culprit  walked  all  the 
length  of  the  room  up  to  Lucilla 
through  the  unoccupied  space  which 
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exposed  him  so  uamirciAillf  on 
every  side.  They  all  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  what  they  were  say- 
ing, and  fixed  stony  eyes  on  him, 
as  the  dead  sailors  did  on  the 
Ancient  Mariner.  He  had  a  very 
good  spirit,  but  still  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  take  the  courage 
out  of  a  man.  To  be  sure,  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  when  he  reached^  her 
at  last,  received  Mr.  Cavendish  with 
the  utmost  grace  and  cordiality; 
but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  must 
have  been  the  feelings  of  tfatf  unfor- 
tunate young  man.  The  Balaclava 
charge  itself^  in  the  &ce  of  all  the 
guns,  could  have  been  nothing  to 
the  sensation  of  walking  through 
that  horrible  naked  space,  through 
a  crowd  of  reproachful  men  who 
were  waiting  for  dinner;  and  it 
was  only  after  it  was  all  over,  and 
Mr.  Cavendish  had  safely  arrived 
at  Miss  Maijoribanks' s  side,  and 
was  being  set  at  his  ease,  poor 
wretch,  by  her  incomparable  sweet- 
ness, that  the  Doctor,  with  a  cer- 
tain grim  smile  on  his  counten- 
ance,  came  and  shook  hands  with 
his  unfortunate  guest.  **You  are 
lute,*'  Dr.  Maijoribanks  said,  tak- 
ing out  the  great  watch  by  which 
all  the  pulses  of  Grange  Lane 
considered  it  their  duty  to  keep 
time^  and  which  marked  five  min- 
utes after  seven,  as  everybody  could 
see.  It  was  ten  minutes  after  seven 
by  the  pretty  French  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  at  least  twenty  by 
the  lowering  countenances  of  Dr. 
Marjoribanks's  guests.  Mr.  Caven- 
dish made  the  best  of  his  unhappy 
position,  and  threw  himself  upon 
Lucilla's  charity,  who  was  the  only 
on  who  had  any  compassion  upon 
him ;  for  to  see  Mrs.  Chiley's  for- 
bidding countenance  no  one  could 
have  believed  that  she  had ,  ever 
called  him  **my  dear."  Dinner 
is  on  the  table,  paps^*'  Miss  Maijori- 
banks said,  with  ,a  little  reassuring 
nod  to  the  culprit  who  had  made 
her  his  refuge ;  and  she  got  up  and 
shook  out  her  white  draperies  with 
a  charitable  commotion  for  which 
her  faithless  admirer  blessed  her  in 


his  heart   But  the  plaoe  at  her  left 
hand  was  not  left  vacant  fw  Mr. 
Cavendish ;  he  had  not  the  spirit  to 
claim  it,  even  had  he  had  the  time ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  be 
found  himself  next  to  his  brother- 
in-law  at  table,  which  was  indeed  % 
hard  fate.   As  for  Lucilla,  nobody 
had  ever  seen  her  in  better  spirits 
or  looks;  she  was  quite  radiant 
when  the  famous  dish  m»de  its  ap- 
pearance which  Nancy  had  elaborat- 
ed to  please  her,  and  told  the  story 
of  its  introduction  to  her  two  next 
neighbours,  in  a  half  whisper,  to 
their  immense  amusement  When 
the  servants  are  gone  I  will  tell  yon 
what  we  are  laughing  at,^'  she  breath- 
ed across  the  table  to  Mrs.  Chiley. 
who  was  '*more  than  delig;htedV' 
as  she  said,  to  see  her  dear  X*udlla 
keeping  up  so  well;  and  when  the 
dessert  was  upon  the  table,  and 
Thomas   had  finally  disappeared, 
Miss  Manoribanks  kept  her  pro- 
mise,        could  not  think  bow  I 
was  to  get  her  to  consent,"  Liudlla 
said,  ^'but  you  know  she  tbonght 
I  was  in  low  spirits,  the  dear  o!d 
soul,  and  that  it  would  be  a  comfort 
to  me."   Though  there  -was  often  a 
great  deal  of  fan  at  Dr.  ICaijori- 
banks's  table,  nothing  was  ever  heard 
there  to  compare  with  the  laughter 
that  greeted    Lucilla's  narrative. 
Everybody  was  so  entirdy  aware  of 
the  supposed  cause  of  the  low  spi- 
rits, and  indeed  was  so  conscious  of 
having  speculated,  like  Nancy,  npon 
Miss   Maijoribanks's  probable  de- 
meanour at  this  trying  moment, 
that  the  laughter  was  not  mere 
laughter,  but  conveyed,  at  the  same 
time,  a  confession  of  guilt  and  a 
storm  of  applause  and  admiration. 
As  for  Mr,  Cavendish,  it  was  alann- 
ing  to  look  at  him  in  the  terrible 
paroxysm  of  confusion  and  shame 
which  he  tried  to  shield  under  the 
universal  amusement    Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  left  the  dining-room  that 
evening  with  the  soothing  coovkr- 
tion   that  she    had  adminis;tered 
punishment  of  the  most  annihihi- 
ing  kind,  wiUiout  for  a  moment 
diverging  from  the  perfect  sweUn 
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ness  and  amiability  with  which  it 
was  her  duty  to  treat  all  her  father's 
guest&  It  was  so  complete  and 
perfect  that  there  was  not  another 
word  to  be  said  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other;  and  yet  Lucilla  had 
not  in  the  least  committed  herself^ 
or  condescended  from  her  maiden 
dignity.  As  for  Dr.  Marjoribanks, 
if  he  had  chuckled  over  it  before, 
in  anticipation,  it  may  be  supposed 
how  he  enjoyed  now  this  perfect 
vindication  of  his  daughter's  capa- 
city for  taking  care  of  herself.  The 
sound  of  the  victory  was  even  heard 
up-stairs,  where  the  young  ladies  at 
the  open  windows  were  asking  each 
other,  with  a  little  envy,  what  the 
men  could  be  laughing  at  There 
was,  as  we  have  said,  a  larger  as- 
sembly than  usual  that  night  For 
one  thing,  it  was  moonlight,  and  all 
the  people  from  the  country  were 
there;  and  then  public  curiosity 
was  profoundly  concerned  as  to  how 
Lucilla  was  to  conduct  herself  on  so 
trying  an  occasion.  The  laughter 
even  jarred  on  the  sensitive  feelings 
of  some  people  who  thought,  where 
a  young  girl's  happiness  was  con- 
cerned, that  it  was  too  serious  a 
matter  to  be  laughed  at;  but  then 
Miss  Marjoribanks  was  not  a  person 
who  could  be  classed  with  ordinary 
young  girls,  in  the  general  acceptation 
of  the  word. 

It  was  when  things  were  at  this 
crisis,  and  all  eyes  were  directed  to 
Lucilla,  and  a  certain  expectation 
was  diffused  through  the  company, 
that  Miss  Marjoribanks  made  that 
proposal  of  adjourning  to  the  gar- 
den, which  was  received  with  so 
much  applause.  LucilWs  instinct, 
or  rather  her  genius,  had  warned 
her  that  something  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  proceedings  would  be 
expected  from  her  on  that  special 
occasion.  She  could  not  get  up 
and  make  a  speech  to  her  excited 
and  curious  audience,  neither  could 
she,  apropos  of  nothing,  tell  over 
a^in  the  story  which  had  been  re- 
ceived with  such  applause  down- 
stairs ;  and  yet  something  was  want- 
ing.   The  ordinary  routine  did  not 


satisfy  Lucilla' 8  constituency,  who 
had  come  with  the  laudable  intention 
of  observing  her  on  a  trying  occa- 
sion, and  watching  how  she  got 
through  it  The  air  is  so  delicious 
to-night  that  I 'had  some  seats  placed 
in  the  garden,"  Miss  Marjoribanks 
said,  "and  if  you  all  like  we  will 
sing  to  you  up  here,  and  give  you 
as  much  music  as  ever  you  please. 
You  know  I  never  would  consent 
to  be  too  musical  when  everybody 
was  in  one  room.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter so  much  when  there  are  a  suite  ; 
but  then  papa,  you  know,  is  only  a 
professional  mtan,  and  I  have  but 
one  drawing-room,"  said  Lucilla 
with  sweet  humility.  It  was  Lady 
Richmond  to  whom  she  was  address- 
ing herself  at  the  moment,  who  was 
a  lady  who  liked  to  be  the  great 
lady  of  the  party.  "It  is  only  in 
summer  that  we  can  be  a  little  like 
you  fine  people,  who  have  as  many 
rooms  as  you  please.  When  you 
are  at  a  little  distance  we  will 
sing  to  you  all  the  evening,  if  you 
like." 

"But,  my  dear,  are  you  sure 
you  feel  able  for  so  much  exer- 
tion?" said  Lady  Richmond,  who 
was  one  of  those  people  who  did 
not  think  a  young  girl's  happiness 
a  thing  to  be  trifled  with ;  and  she 
looked  with  what  she  described 
afterwards  as  a  very  searching 
expression  in  Miss  Marjoribanks's 
face. 

"Dear  Lady  Richmond,  I  hope 
I  am  always  able  for  my  duty," 
said  that  gentle  martyr.  "Papa 
would  be  wretched  if  he  did  not 
think  we  were  all  enjoying  our- 
selves; and  you  know  it  is  the 
object  of  my  life  to  be  a  comfort 
to  papa." 

This  was  what  the  searching  ex* 
pression  in  Lady  Richmond's  eyes 
elicited  from  Lucilla.  The  sentiment 
was  perhaps  a  little  different  from 
that  which  she  had  conveyed  to  her 
delighted  auditors  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
equally  true ;  for  everybody  in  Car- 
lingford  was  aware  of  the  grand 
object  of  Miss  Marjoribanks's  ex- 
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istence.  Lady  Richmond  went  down 
to  the  garden  at  the  head  of  a  bevy 
of  ladies,  and  seated  herself  under 
the  drawing-room  windows,  and 
placed  a  chair  beside  her  own  for 
Mrs.  Chiley.  "I  am  afiraid  that 
dear  girl  is  keeping  up  too  well/* 
Lady  Richmond  said ;  "  I  neyer  saw 
such  fortitude.  All  the  young  people 
say  she  does  not  feel  it ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  her  I  saw  the 
difference.  You  can  always  find  out 
what  a  girl's  feelings  are  when  you 
look  into  her  eyes." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Chiley,  with,  a 
little  doubt,  for  she  had  been  shaken 
in  her  convictions  by  the  uniyersal 
laughter,  though  she  was  a  little 
mystified  herself  by  Ludlla's  anec- 
dote ;  and  then  she  had  never  been 
gifted  with  eyes  like  Lady  Richmond, 
which  looked  people  through  and 
through.  "  She  goes  through  a 
great  deal,  and  it  never  seems  to  do 
her  any  harm,"  the  old  lady  said, 
with  a  little  hesitation.  "It  is  such 
a  comfort  that  she  has  a  good  con- 
stitution, especially  as  her  mother 
was  so  delicate;  and  then  Lucilla 
has  such  a  sph-it  ^" 

**  But  one  may  try  a  good  consti- 
tution too  far,"  said  Lady  Rich- 
mond ;  "  and  I  am  certain  she  is  full 
of  feeling.  It  is  sure  to  come  out 
when  she  sings,  and  that  is  why  I 
came  to  this  seat  I  should  not 
like  to  lose  a  note.  And  do  tell 
me  who  is  that  horrid  flirting  dis- 
agreeable girl?"  added  the  county 
lady,  drawing  her  chair  a  little 
closer.  By  this  time  the  garden 
was  full  of  pretty  figures  and  pleas- 
ant voices,  and  under  the  lime-tree 
there  was  a  glimmer  of  yellow  Hght 
from  the  lamps,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  moon  was  coming  up  steady 
like  a  ball  of  silver  over  the  dark 
outlines  of  Oarlingford;  and  even 
the  two  voices  which  swelled  forth 
up-stairs  in  the  fullest  accord,  be- 
traying nothing  of  the  personal 
sentiments  of  their  owners,  were 
not  more  agreeable  to  hear  than 
the  rustle  and  murmur  of  sound 
which  rose  all  over  Dr.  Marjori- 
banks's  smooth  lawn  and  pretty 


shrubbery.  Here  and  there  a  group 
of  the  oldCT  people  sat,  like  Lady 
Richmond  and  Mrs.  Chiley,  listen- 
ing with  all  their  might;  and  all 
about  them  were  clusters  of  girls 
and  their  natural  attendants,  ar- 
rested in  their  progress,  and  stand- 
ing still  breathless,  *'just  for  this 
bar,"  as  young  people  pause  in 
their  walks  and  tall^  to  listen  to 
a  chance  nightingale.  And,  to  be 
sure,  whenever  anybody  was  tired 
of  the  music,  there  were  quantities 
of  corners  to  retire  into,  not  to 
speak  of  that  bright  spot  full  of 
yellow  light  under  the  lime-tree. 
"Nobody  but  Lucilla  ever  could 
have  thought  of  anything  so  delici- 
ous," somebody  said,  with  an  en- 
thusiasm of  enjoyment  Most  likely 
the  speaker  was  very  young,  or 
else  very  happy,  and  had  no  temp- 
tation to  be  moderate  in  her  words ; 
but  anyhow  the  sentiment  circu- 
lated through  the  assembly,  and 
gained  everywhere  a  certain  acqui- 
escence. And  then  the  two  singers 
up-stairs  gave  so  much  scope  to 
curiosity.  "Do  you  think  they  are 
all  by  themselves?"  Lydia  Brown 
was  heard  to  ask,  with  a  little  natu- 
ral anxiety;  and  then  the  livelier 
imaginations  among  the  party  set 
to  work  to  invent  impossible  tor- 
tures which  the  soprano  might  infiict 
on  the  contralto.  But,  to  tell  the 
truth,  the  two  singers  were  by  no 
means  alone.  Half  the  gentlemen 
of  the  dinner-party,  who  were  past 
the  sentimental  age,  and  did  not 
care  about  moonlight,  had  gone  up- 
stairs according  to  their  use  and 
wont,  and  remained  there,  finding, 
to  their  great  satisfaction,  room 
to  move  about,  and  comfortable 
chairs  to  sit  down  in.  They  sat 
and  chatted  in  the  comers  in  grent 
content  and  good-humour,  while 
Lucilla  and  Barbara  esecuted  the 
most  charming  duets.  Now  and 
then  old  Colonel  Chiley  paused  to 
put  his  two  hands  softly  together 
and  cry  "Brava  I "  but  on  the  whole 
the  gentlemen  were  not  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  music  And  then 
there  were  a  few  ladies,  who 
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subject  to  neuralgia^  or  apt  to  take 
bad  colds  in  the  head,  who  pre- 
ferred being  up-stairs.  So  that  if 
Ludlla  had  meant  to  pinch  or  mal- 
treat her  riral,  circumstances  would 
have  made  it  impossible.  Miss 
Maijoribanks  did  nothing'  to  Bar- 
bara, except  incite  her  to  sing  her 
▼eiy  best;  but  no  doubt  she  was 
the  means  of  inflicting  considerable 
pain  on  Mr.  Oavendish,  who  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  and  looked  and 
listened  to  both,  and  perhaps  had 
inward  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  choice.  Such  was  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  personages  of  the  social 
drama,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that 
everybody  was  occupied,  when  the 
event  occurred  wluch  at  a  later 
period  a^oke  so  much  (excitement 
in  Carlingford,  and  had  so  much  in- 
fiuence  upon  the  future  fate  of  some 
of  the  individuals  whose  history  is 
here  recorded.  Everything  was  as 
caha  and  cheerful  and  agreeable  as 
if  Carlingford  had  been  a  social  para- 
dise, and  Miss  Marjoribanks's  draw- 
ing-room the  seventh  heaven  of 
terrestrial  harmony.  The  sky  itself 
was  not  more  peaceful,  nor  gave 
less  indication  of  any*  tempest  than 
did  the  tranquil  atmosphere  below, 
-where  all  the  people  knew  each 
other,  and  everybody  was  friendly, 
liucilla  had  just  risen  from  the 
piano,  and  there  was  a  little  pause, 
in  which  cheers  were  audible  from 
the  garden,  and  Colonel  Chiley,  in 
the  midst  of  his  conversation,  pat- 
ted his  two  hands  together :  and  it 
-was  just  at  that  moment  that  the 
drawing-room  door  opened,  and 
Thomas  came  in,  followed  by  a 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  was  a 
stranger,  whom  Miss  Maijoribanks 
bad  never,  seen  before,  and  she 
made  a  step  forward,  as  was  her 
duty  as  mistress  of  the  house.  But 
when  she  had  made  that  one  step, 
Xjudlla  suddenly  stood  still,  arrested 
by  something  more  urgent  than  the 
arriyal  of  a  stranger.  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, too,  had  been  standing  with 
bis  face  to  the  door,  and  had  seen 
the  new  arrival.  He  was  directly 
in  front  of  Lucilla,  so  near  her  that 
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he  could  not  move  without  attract- 
ing her  attention.  When  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  took  that  step  in  advance, 
Mr.  Cavendish,  as  if  by  the  same 
impulse,  suddenly,  and  without 
saying  a  word,  turned  right  around 
like  a  man  who  hi^  seen  something 
terrible,  at  which  he  dared  not 
take  a  second  look.  He  was  too 
much  absorbed  at  that  moment 
in  his  own  feelings  to  know  that 
he  was  betraving  himself  to  LuciJIa, 
or  even  to  be  conscious  that  she 
was  near  him.  His  face  was  more 
than  pale,  it  had  a  green  ghastly 
look,  as  of  a  facie  from  jwmch  all 
the  blood  had  suddenly  been  with- 
drawn to  reinforce  the  vitid  centre 
in  some  &iling  of  nature.  His 
under-lip  hung  down,  and  two  hol- 
lows which  had  never  been  seen 
there  before  appeared  in  his  cheeks. 
Miss  Maijoribanks  was  so  taken  by 
surprise  that  she  stood  still,  think- 
ing no  more  of  her  duties,  but  regard- 
ing in  utter  dismay  and  amazement 
the  look  of  dead  8tt^)efied  terror 
which  thus  appeared  so  unexpected- 
ly before  her.  Mr.  Cavendish  had 
turned  right  round,  turning  his  back 
upon  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  been 
talking  the  minute  before.  But  he 
was  as  unconscious  of  that  as  of 
the  fact  that  he  had  presented  the 
spectacle  of  his  miserable  surprise 
and  alarm  in  the  most  striking  way 
to  the  one  woman  present  who 
had  a  right  to  entertain  a  certain 
grudge  against  him.  He  even 
looked  in  her  fkce  with  his  hollow 
and  haggard  eyes,  in  the  intensity 
of  his  amazement  and  panic.  Dur- 
ing this  moment  of  unusual  inac- 
tivity on  Lucilla's  part,  the  stranger 
had  been  led  up  to  Colonel  Chiley, 
and  had  shaken  hands  with  him, 
and  was  entering  into  some  ex- 
planations which  Miss  Maijori- 
banks divined  with  her  usual  quick 
intelligence:  and  then  the  old  Col- 
onel roused  himself  up  from  his 
easy-chair,  and  leaned  over  to  speak 
to  Dr.  Maijoribanks,  and  showed 
symptoms  of  approaching  the  lady 
of  the  house.  All  these  movements 
Lucilla  followed  breathlessly,  with 
2b 
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a  strange  consciousness  that  only  used  to  hare  the  best  of  it  in  eor 
her  presence  of  mind  stood  bet^^een  day/'  said  the  old  soldier ;  ^  bat 
her  faithless  suitor  and  a  real  now  you  churchmen  are  the  men." 
stranger.  To  be  sure,  Barbara  Miss  Ma^ribanks  heard  the  door 
Lake  chose  that  moment  of  all  open  a^n  befiwe  this  little  speedi 
others  to  show  her  power,  and  made  was  finished.  It  was  Mr.  GaTen- 
an  appeal  to  Mr.  Gayendish  and  dish  who  was  going  out  with  a 
his  taste  in  music,  to  which  the  long  step,  as  if  he  with  difficulty 
unhappy  man  made  no  response,  kept  himself  firom  running ;  and  he 
Miss  Maijoribanks  saw  there  was  neTer  came  back  again  to  say  good- 
no  time  to  lose.  With  a  fearless  night,  or  made  any  further  appear- 
hand  she  threw  down  a  great  port-  anoe  either  out  of  doors  or  indoora. 
folio  of  music  which  happened  to  To  be  sure,  the  Archdeacon  made 
be  close  to  her,  just  at  nis  feet^  himself  very  agreeable,  but  tbeo 
making  a  merciful  disturbance.  And  one  man  neyer  quite  makes  up  for 
then  she  turned  and  made  her  another.  Miss  Marjoribanks  said 
curtsy,  and  receiyed  the  homage  of  nothing  about  it,  not  even  when 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Beverley,  who  had  l&a  Woodbum  came  up  to  her 
arrived  a  day  before  he  was  ex-  with  a  scared  face,  and  in  foil  pos- 

Eected,  and  had  come  to  look  after  session  of  her  own  identity,  which 

is  host,  since  his  host  had  not  been  of  itself  was  an  extraordinaiy  &cL 


music  stand  or  something,  LuciUa,"  say  that  Lucilla  was  not  much  ex- 
said  the  ColoneL  cited  by  this  sudden  gleam  of  mjs- 
"  Oh,  no ;  it  is  only  a  portfolia  tery.  It  gavo  the  Archdeacon  *aa 
I  can't  think  what  could  make  me  extraordinary  and  altogether  unex- 
so  awkward,**  said  Miss  Marjori-  peoted  attraction ;  and  as  for  Mr. 
banks ;  "  I  suppose  it  was  seeing  Cavendish,  it  was  utterly  incon- 
some  one  come  in  whom  I  didn't  ceivable  that  a  man  in  soa^^ 
know."  And  then  the  old  gentle-  wh<Mn  everybody  knew  about, 
man,  as  was  his  duty,  paid  the  should  give  way  to  such  a  panic. 
Archdeacon  a  compliment  on  hav-  The  question  was,  What  did  it 
ing  made  such  a  conunotion.   "  We  mean  f 


at  home  to  receive  him. 

'^But  you  have  broken  '^our 


and  proved  that  something  bad 
happened  ;  but  it  would  be  vain  to 
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THB  BATB  OV  INTBBXST 

Akono  the  tales  of  Oriental  des-  Vizier  resolved  to  make  a  large  pro- 
pMOtism,  numerous  as  those  of  the  fit  out  of  the  wants  of  the  people. 
Thousand  and  One  Nights,  there  is  So  he  opened  the  sluices  only  a 
one — ^there  are  many—^f  a  good  little,  pretending  that  he  could  do 
King  who  had  a  bad  Vizier.   The  no  more,  and  charged  an  exorbitant 
King  had  sincerely  at  heart  the  wel-  price  for  the  supply  of  water.  All 
fare  of  his  people ;  but  the  Royal  classes  sufifered,  but  not  alike.  The 
grace  was  narrowed  in  its  flow  by  rich  men  of  the  countary  were  able 
having  to  pass  through  the  Vizier  to  get  all  they  wanted,  by  paying 
as  an  outlet.   The  covetous  Prime-  the  greedy  Vizier  the  high  terms 
Minister  levied  from  the  recipients  which  he  exacted ;  and  they  reim- 
a  tax  iipon  the  Royal  favours.   So  bursed  themselves  for  this  by  char|^* 
he  grew  very  rich :  while  the  coun-  ing  exorbitant  prices  for  the  gram 
try  sa£fered,  and  tne  people  became  and  rice  which  they  sold  to  the  starv- 
poor.  ing  people.   But  the  poorer  classes, 
Among  other  measures  of  Royal  who  had  not  money  enough  to  pay 
care  for  the  wants  of  the  people,  so  much,  beheld  their  fields,  the 
the  King  had  constructed  a  vast  support  of  their  homes,  parched  and 
Bund,  or  reservour  of  water, — ^in  barren;  and  a  great  famine  over- 
order  that,  in  seasons  of  drought,  spread  the  land.   The  people,  in  con- 
there  might  always  be  a  supply  of  sequence,  could  not  pay  the  .ususd 
water  for  irrigatmg  the  fields,  by  taxes — which  in  the  East  are  raised 
the  produce  of  which  the  people  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of  a 
lived.    In  the  East,  nine-tenths  of  land-tax;   and  the    King[s  tax- 
the  population  are  dependent  upon  gatherers  came  back  reporting  that 
the  soil  for  their  sub^stence;  and  they  could  not  get  the  yearly  tri- 
the  great  desideratum  at  all  times  but^    Moreover,  starving  crowds 
is,  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  began  to  gather  about  the  gates  of 
Give  but  water,  and  the  produce  of  the  Royal  palace ;  and  the  King 
seed-time  and  harvest  never  fails,  never  went  out  without  being  be- 
Water  is  the  one  thing  needful,  sieged  by  crowds  of  his  starving  and 
But  the  Vizier  would  have  his  pro-  angry  people, 
fit  on  this  also,  regardless  of  the     At  last,  when  no  taxes  came  in, 
sufferings  of  the  people  confided  to  and  tumults  began  to  arise,  the 
his  care.  King  resolved  to  see  for  himself 
Now  a  year  of  great  drought  what  was  the  matter.   So  he  went 
came,  and  the  people  clamoured  forth,  and  found  the  fields  lying 
for  water  to  irrigate  their  parched  brown  and  barren,  and  the  rice- 
fields.    It  is  not  said  whether  the  crops  withered  and  yellow,  and 
royal  reservoir  was  as  large  as  the  burnt  up, — and  the  poor  starving; 
artificial  lakes  in  Ceylon — the  ruins  while  the  rich  repaid  themselves 
of  which,  thirty  miles  in  circumfer-  for  the  Vizier's  greed  by  throwing 
ence,  are  still  to  be  seen.   But  an^-  the  burden  upon  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
hoWy  the  King  had  constructed  it  pie:  and  the  Vizier  fleecing  them 
of  such  large  size  thlit  it  contained  alL   And  the  King  Said,  "  Why  is 
water  enough  and  to  spare  for  the  this?   In  the  reservoir  there  is 
whole    surrounding  country,  even  water  enough  and  to  spare.  Why 
in  seasons  of  the  greatest  drought  do  you  not  get  from  it  water  for  the 
All  that  was  needed  was,  that  the  fields,  that  so  you  may  live  and  pay 
sluices  should  be  fully  opened,  and  taxes?"    And  they   said,  *^The 
the  precious  streams  would  have  Vizier  will  not  give  us  the  water 
ferUused  the  arid  phuns.   But  the  imless  we  pay  so  much,— and  we 
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baye  giyen  our  all,  yet  cannot  get 
enough  of  water."  So  the  King 
was  angry,  and  ordered  the  sluices 
to  be  opened  to  the  full;  and  the 
fertilising  streams  ran  in  plenty 
oyer  the  plidn, — and  their  running 
was  like  joyous  music  in  the  ears 
of  the  people ;  and  the  famine  be- 
gan to  cease.  And  the  Yizier  was 
seized  by  the  people,  and  thrown  in- 
to the  Bund,  where  he  was  drowned 
by  the  water  of  which  he  had  been 
so  greedy.  And  the  King*s  taxes 
were  paid  as  before,  and  the  angry 
discontent  of  the  people  passed 
away. 

Now,  what  Water  is  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Eastern  countries.  Money 
is  to  ours.  In  the  East  men  live 
by  the  soil;  in  this  country  our 
prosperity  depends  mainly  upon 
Trade.  And  for  carrying  on  that 
Trade,  an  adequate  supply  of  money 
is  indispensable.  In  the  East,  pay- 
ments in  kind  to  a  great  degree 
still  suffice  for  the  settlement  of 
accounts;  the  ryot,  for  example, 
who  borrows  a  quantity  of  rice 
for  seed  or  for  food,  repays  in 
rice  both  the  principal  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  debt  But  in  Eng- 
land the  system  of  barter  is  ex- 
ploded, and  eyeij  payment  must 
be  made,  either  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, in  money.  In  this  country, 
eyery  payment  must  be  made  m 
money,  or  in  forms  of  credit  which 
are .  promises  to  pay  in  money. 
Therefore  a  wise  Goyemment 
should  take  care  that  no  needless 
or  artificial  restrictions  be  placed 
upon  the  supply  of  this  indispen- 
sable  commodity. 

Money,  or  currency.  Is  simply  a 
form  of  capital,  into  which  all 
other '  kinds  of  capital  may  be  con- 
yerted.*  And  no  artificial  restric- 
tions ought  to  be  imposed  upon 
such  conyersion.  The  State  may, 
or  may  not,  take  into  its  own 
hands  the  supply  of  currency  for 
the  community;  but  if  this  sup- 
ply be  left  to  priyate  parties,  the 
State  ought  to  take  care,  aboye 


all  things,  that  there  is  not  a 
monopoly,~and     that,  whatener 
regulations  it  may  think  fit  to 
place  upon  the  supply  of  carrency, 
all  parties  alike  ^ould  be  free  to 
carry  on  that  business.   The  State 
should  either  take  the  supply  of 
currency  into  its  own  hands, — or 
else  it  should  leaye  the  community  I 
at  full  liberty  to  supply  its  own  | 
wants^  and  to  get  these  wants  sap-  < 
plied  in  the  manner  in  which  it  finds 
most  adyantageous.   A  supply  of  I 
currency,  we  repeat,  is  as  necessaiy 
to  the  prosperityof  this  and  other 
countries  of  the  West,  as  a  supply 
of  water  is  to  the  lands  of  the  East 
And  for  our  Goyemment  to  make 
the  supply  of  currency  a  private 
monopoly,  is  really  as  unwise  and 
despotic  a  proceeding  as  it  would 
be  for  an  Eastern  Sultan  to  confer 
a  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  water 
upon  his  Yizier  or  other  iaTOurite.  I 
Gfovemment  may,  if  it  please,  re- 
quire that  eyery  reseryoir  for  the 
supply  of  the  indispensable  wants 
of  the  community  be  construct^ 
upon  certain  principles,  which  haye 
been  found  to  be  the  most  mdran- 
tageous;  but,  subject  to  these  con- 
ditions,  the  business  of  supply 
ought  to  be  free  to  all  parties  idike. 
Whether  it  is  better  for  a  Goyem- 
ment to  take  the  supply  of  currency  ^ 
into  its  own  hands,  or  to  leaTo  that 
business  to  priyate  establishments, 
is  a  debatable  question;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  for  a  Goy- 
emment to  hand  oyer  the  supply 
of  currency  as  &monopol]f  to  pri- 
yate partie8--as  is  the  present  sys- 
tem in  this  country — ^is  a  prooedare 
of  all  others  the  most  yicioas  in 
principle  and  the  most  mischieTons 
in  practice.   It  places  the  commun- 
ity, as  regards  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency, as  much  at  the  mercy  <d 
these  priyate  monopolists,  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Eastern  King  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  greedy  Tizier 
for  a  supply  of  water. 

For  all  countri^  and  especially  j 
for  a  great  trading  oountrf  like  j 


*  Or  it  may  be  (as  in  the  form  of  bank-notes)  only  a  means  of  represeDtiBg 
•apitat 
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ours,  this  question  of  the  supply     The  mercantile  classes,  on  the 

of  Money  is  before  all  others  in  other  hand,  feel  the  hardship  of 

importanc&     It  affects  the  rich,  the  monetary  laws,  yet  do  not  see 

but  it  still  more  affects  the  poor,  clearly  the  exact  form  of  the  eviL 

Whenever  there  is  a  scarcity  of  For  the  most  part,  they  grope  in 

the  circulating  medium — a     tight  the  dark  for  the  means  of  extricating 

money-markey'  as  the  phrase  is —  themselves  from  a  c^emma  which 

Trade  languishes, — ^the   merchants  they  feel  most  keenlv,  but  the  pre- 

and  manu&cturers,  the  great  em-  cise  nature  of  which  they  cannot 

ployers  of    labour,   suffer  heavy  yet  discern.    The  great  form  in 

losses, — and  thousands  of  the  lower  which  the  hardship -presents  its^ 

classes  are  thrown  out  of  employ-  to  them — and  which  they  do  see— 

ment   Free  trade  has  emancipated  is  the  high  Rate  of  Interest  to  which 

the  raw  materials  of  commerce  and  ever  and  anon  they  are  subjected, 

manufacture  from   l^slative   im-  The  Rate  of  Interest-^that  is  the 

posts,  in  order  that  the  national  point  for  them.      Wh^  should  the 

mdustry  may  have  free  scope.   But  Rate    fluctuate    so    immensely  ? 

another  branch  of  our  legislation  they  ask;  '*and  why,  ever  and 

(the  Bank  Act)  imposes  fetters  upon  anon,  is  it  so  exorbitantly  high  f 


artificial  fluctuations  in  the  value  turb  all  their  calculations, — they 
alike  of  the  raw  material  and  of  the  arise  from  circumstances  unfore- 
articles  into  which  it  is  manufac-  seeable  even  by  the  authorities  of 
tured;  and  ever  and  anon  enor-  the  Bank-parlour.  And  the  occa- 
mously  depreciates  their  value — not  sional  extreme  Rates  not  only 
from  any  natural  diminution  in  the  swallow  up  all  the  profits  which 
demand  for  these  productions,  but  traders  derive  from  the  employment 
simply  by  causing  an  artificial  scar-  of  money  on  loan, — ^biit  also,  by  de- 
city  of  tiie  currency,  by  means  of  pressing  the  markets,  inflict  a  loss 
which  all  buying  and  selling  is  car-  of  20  or  30  per  cent  upon  the  sales 
ried  on.  which  our  merchants  make  in  the 

Recents  events  have  brought  this  ordinary  course  of  business, 

subject  anew  into  prominent  notice.  The  Rate  of  Interest — ^this,  we 

Nearlv  all  classes  feel  that  somehow  repeat,  is  the  practical  point  in  the 

or  other  there  is  a  great  burden,  a  wide  question  of  monetary  princi- 

cruel  hardship,  laid  upon  the  na-  pies  and  legislation.   It  is  the  ob- 

tional    industry  by   tiiie    present  iect  of  this  article,  and  a  subsequent 

monetary  laws.    The^  feel  it  in  one,   to  consider  that  point, — to 

their  own  losses,  and  m  diminished  show  the  principles  which  ought  to 

business;  and  they  see  it  in  the  regidate  the  rate  of  interest;  the 

thousands  of  worlang  men  lately  violation  of  those  principles  imder 

thrown  out  of  employmentj  and  no  the  existing  monetaj^  laws ;  and  the 

longer  able  to  maintain  themselves  practical  means  by  which  the  free 

and  their  fiunilies.    The  working  action  of  those  principles  may  be 

classes  suffer  without  seeing  the  insured. 

cause,  and,  through  such  suffering,  But  first,  we  must  say  a  word 
are  apt  to  become  discontented  and  about  an  idea,  or  doctrine,  which 
clamorous  for  changes  of  some  kind  has  come  into  vogue  asr  a  means 
in  the  Government  of  the  country,  of  explaining'  the  high  charges  for 
This  is  always,  and  in  aU  countries,  monev  on  loan  wMch  recently  pre- 
the  natural  result  of  popular  suffer-  vailed.  It  is  a  current  jihrase  that 
ing.  It  is  the  parent  of  dangerous  the  recent  and  long-continued  high 
commotions  uia  angry  revolutions,  rate  of  interest  was  occasioned  by 
Thank  God,  England  is  not  so  an  unusual  and  excessive  amount 
threatened  at  present  But  a  time  of  floating  capital''  being  con- 
ing come  when  the  case  may  be  verted  into  "fixed  capital.^'  Float- 


all  that  indosti^,  hj  occasioning 


ing  capital,  or  loanable  capital,  is 
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that  portion  of  a  conntry^s  wealth 
which  is  deposited — ^in  the  form,  or 
by  means,  of  tnonej — in  the  banks. 
It  consists  partly  of  money,  but  to 
a  still  larger  extent  of  the  ledger- 
debts  br  which  the  capital  confided 
to  banks  is  represented.  No  one 
denies  that  the  capital,  or  realised 
wealth,  of  this  country,  and  of  most 
others,  is  yearly  increasing ;  but,  it 
fa  said,  too  great  a  proportion  of 
this  wealth  has  lately  been  con- 
▼erted  into  ''fixed  capital,**  and 
thereby  withdrawn  from  the  loan- 
market  Though  our  camtal  is  in- 
creasing, there  is  less  of  it  (it  is 
said)  which  can  be  had  on  loan  than 
formerly,  in  consequence  of  so  much 
of  it  becoming  ''fixed."  There  is 
a  fidse  idea  nere,--or  at  least  the 
idea  is  incorrectly  and  fallaciously 
expressed.  What  is  this  so-called 
'^  fixed  capital  *'  into  which  the  con- 
Tersion  is  made  ? 

The  theorists  wha  maintain  this 
doctrine  talk  as  if  the  capital  with- 
drawn from  the  banks  in  order  to 
be  employed  in  the  construction  of 
railways,  factories,  &c.,  became  per- 
manently fixed,  and  withdrawn  from 
further  use  as  loanable  capital 
They  speak  as  if  the  notes  or  gold 
employed  in  the  construction  of 
such  works  were  actually  conyerted 
into  them — as  the  stones  withdrawn 
from  a  quarry  are  permanently 
locked  up  in  the  edifices  for  the 
construction  of  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. They  speak  as  if  the  botc- 
reigns  or  bank-notes  were  actually 
built  up  in  fkctories  or  railway 
bridges,  —  permanentiy  solidified 
into  embankments,  endues,  car- 
riages, stokers,  and  railway  por- 
ters. This,  of  course,  is  a  total 
mistake.  The  capital  withdrawn 
from  banks  for  the  construction 
of  a  railway  is  '  immediately  trans- 
ferred t^  the  engineers,  contrac- 
tors, workmen,  and  others  em- 
ployed in  making  the  line,  in  the 
form  of  payments  and  wages ;  and, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  this 
money  is  by  its  recipients  returned 
to  the  banks  in  the  shape  of  new 
depo8it&  It  is  merely  a  transfer- 
ence of  banking  deposits  from  the 


shareholders  of  the  company  to  the 
constructors  of  the  railway.  Whit 
is  withdrawn  by  the  former  is  n- 
turned  by  the  latter.    On  the  part 
of  the  engineers,  contfactore, 
other  employes  belonging  to  the 
middle  class,  the  capital  so  receired 
is  re-deposited  in   banks  instm- 
taneously.   The  cheques  which  they 
receive  are  immediately  paid  in— it 
may  be  to  the  same  bank  whidi 
issued  them,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
some  bank,  with  which  the  issimg 
bank  setties  accounts  in  the  Cleir- 
ing-House.    The  other  portion  of 
the  expended  capital,  tiiat  paid  to 
the  working  classes  in  wages,  does 
not  return  into  bank  so  ouidly. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  wedc  or  i 
fortnight,  it  is  all  paid  to  shop- 
keepers, who  soon  afterwards  ptj 
it    into    bank.     Accordingly,  in 
about  a  month's  time,  the  entire 
amount  of  the  "floating  capital"^ 
withdrawn  from  banks  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway,  or  suchlike 
work,  is  returned  to  the  banks,  and 
reappears  in  its  old  ibrm  as  deposits, 
or  "  floating  capital" 

The  phrase  "  fixed  oipital,**  then- 
fore,  is  foUadous.  What  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  meant  by  the  phrase 
is  simply— capital  (in  tiie  fonn 
of  cheques  or  notes)  during  its 
transition  fi'om  hand  to  hand  pie- 
vious  to  its  being  re-deposited  with 
the  banks.  The  conversion  of  float- 
ing into  fixed  capital  means  simply, 
an  increase  of  business.  The  con- 
struction  of  a  railway  is,  as  regards 
the  community  at  large,  no  more  a 
conversion  of  capital  into  a  "  fixed" 
form  than  any  increase  of  bnyini 
and  selling  is.  The  whole  capital 
remains  in  the  country,  and  immt- 
diately  finds  its  way  back  to  the 
banks:  so  that  the  case  simplf 
involves  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  requirement  for  currency,  sodi 
as  is  produced  by  an  increase  of 
anv  kind  of  business. 

Moreover,  a  temporary  augmenta- 
tion of  the  moneta^  requirements  of 
a  community  may  l>e  occa^oned  Irre- 
spective of  any  increase  of  trade  or 
industry.  For  example,  at  Quarter- 
day,  when  the  Dividends  on  the  Debt 
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•re  pttidf  abeal?  a  million  starling  is  tal  islent^  and  by  which  it  is  transfer- 
required  to  make  those  payments,  red  ih>m  one  man  to  another.  If  this 
in  excess  of  the  ordinary  monetary  medium  be  made  artificially  scarce, 
requirements  of  the  country.  The  it  matters  little  how  much  capital 
Bwk  must  pay  out  this  sum — and  is  waiting  to  be  lent  Though  capi- 
%  week  or  so  elapses  before  the  tal  be  erer  so  abundant,  the  rate 
money  finds  its  way  back  to  the  of  interest  must  be  high  if  this 
Bank.  This  is  as  much  a  conrer-  means  of  transferring  capital  be 
don  of  floating "  into  fixed "  made  scarce;  A  scarcity  of  money 
.capital,  as  the  construction  of  a  affiscts  the  rate  of  interest  —  the 
raUway  is.  But  the  absurdity  is  price  of  capital  on  loan— just  as  a 
9X  once  apparent  when  the  phrase  deficiency  of  the  means  of  trans- 
is  applied  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  port  affects  the  price  of  goods  to 
To  call  this  a  oonyersion  of  float-  the  purchaser.  If  all  the  com  in 
ing  '  into  fixed  capital  is  to  mis-  England  were  in  a  store  at  York,  and 
lead.  It  is  simply,  we  repeat,  a  if  &ere  were  no  adequate  means  of 
temporary  increase  in  the  mone-  oonyeyin^  it  to  London,  the  price 
tary  requirements  of  the  com-  of  com  m  London  would  be  corn- 
muni^,— which  ought  to  be  met,  mensuratelv  enhanced.  In  the  case 
and,  but  for  our  monetary  laws,  of  coal,  this  actually  occurs  when- 
would  naturally  be  met,  by  a  tern-  ever  a  hard  fi^st  lessens  the  means 
porary  increase  in  the  issue  of  bank-  of  transport,  by  sealine  up  the 
notes.  No'  gold  is  needed.  None  canals.  In  a  most  striking  man- 
is  desired  in  such  transactions,  ner,  the  same  thing  is  exemplified 
IVliy,  then,  in  such  cases,  should  in  India.  India  at  all  times  pr(>- 
legislation  interfere  to  forbid  a  duces  food  enough  for  its  entire 
temporary  increase  in  the  issues  of  population ;  and  if  the  means  of 
bank-notes,  and  theiieby  occasion  a  transport  were  as  abundant  there 
rise  in  the  rate  of  interest, — ^not  as  here,  there  nerer  would  be  a 
owing  to  any  diminution  of  capital,  famine  in  India.  Neyertheless 
but  simply  fi^m  an  artificial  scardfy  tens  of  thousands  frequently  perish 
of  the  means  of  transferring  it  ?        in  India,  in  seasons  of  local  drought, 

The  rate  of  interest,  as  is  admit-  simply  owing  to  the  difilculties  of 
ted  on  all  hands,  ought  to  be  regu-  transport,  and  the  want  of  good 
lated  by  the  amount  of  capital  ready  country  roads,  by  which  food  can 
to  be  loaned,  and  by  the  extent  of  be  conyeyed  to  the  suffering  lo- 
the  demand  for  such  capital  And  cality.  The  price  of  rice,  which,  if 
such  would  be  the  case  but  for  the  it  could  be  handed  flt>m  the  pro- 
ill-judged  interference  of  Acts  of  ducer  to  the  consumer,  would  be 
Parliament  Our  monetary  laws  less  than  a  half^ny  a -pound, 
entirely  upset  the  natural  order  of  occasionally  becomes  twopence  a- 
things.  It  is  their  artificial  restric-  pound,  owing  to  the  want  of  the 
tions,  not  the  natural  principle  of  means  of  transferring  it  from  the 
supply  and  demand,  which  regulate  man  who  has  it  to  the  man  who 
in  the  main  the  rate  of  interest  wants  it  In  like  manner  does  a 
For  they  place  ari>itrary  and  inju-  deficiency  of  money,  occasioned  by 
rious  fetters  upon  the  supply  of  the  legislatiye  restrictions  on  bank- 
.  currency,  by  means  of  which  alone  issues,  raise  the  rate  of  interest  in 
capital  can  be  lent  to  those  who  this  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  if 
desire  to  have  it  What  matters  an  immense  r^eryoir  of  water  were 
the  supply  of  loanable  capital.— in  only  let  out,  for  public  use,  through 
other  words,  the  ampunt  of  the  a  small  aperture.  Not  the  abund- 
deposits  in  banks  —  if  the  banks  ance  of  the  water,  but  the  size  of 
have  not  an  adequate  means  of  the  orifice,  would  regulate  the  prica 
lending  it  out  f  Howeyer  much  water  might  be  in 

Money  is  the  representatiye  of  the  reseryoir,  the  supply  would  be 
wealth— the  medium  by  which  capi-  limited  by  the  means  of  exit, — by 
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the  means  of  transferring  the  pn-  It  would  be  subscribed  m  the  City 
clous  fluid  to  those  who  wanted  it  in  the  course  of  %  few  hours.  But 
The  scarcity  would  be  artificial  :;  if  it  were  required  that  the  loin 
by  simply  enlai^ng  the  outlet,  should  be  paid  on  a  certain  dty, 
the  supply  would  be  ample,  at  Somerset  House,  in  the  torn  of 
But  as  long  as  the  restriction  on  Money,  whether  gold  or  bank-notefl^ 
the  issue  remains,  the  supply  the  loan  oould  not  be  got  The  de- 
must  be  inadequate,— and  a  fiun-  posits,  or  loanable  capital,  at  ti» 
ine-price  has  to  be  paid  tor  the  disposal  of  the  Bank  of  England 
contents  of  the  reservoir,  though  and  the  London  joint-stock  &nkft 
its  contents  be  really  ample  for  all  amount  to  £100,000,000;  and  the 
the  wanta  of  the  community.  amount  in  the  London  priTate 
This  is  precisely  what  happens  banks,  and  in  the  other  banks 


ters.  There  is  more  capital  in  -bly  thi-ee  times  as  much.  Here^ 
JBngland  in  proportion  to  the  r^  then,  is  loanable'  capital  enough, 
quirements  of  the  community-^  But  how  is  it  to  be  loaned  f— how 
more  capital  ready"  to  be  loan^  it  is  to  be  advanced  to  GoTern- 
than  in  any  .other  country  of.  the  mentf  Twenty  millions  in  gold  or 
world.  There  is  not  only  enough  notes,  in  excess  of  the  ordinny 
for  our  own  wants,  but  we  lend  requirements  of  the  community, 
abundantly  to  other  countries.  Li  would  be  required  on  a  single  day, 
such  a  country  loanable  capital  between'  the  hours  of  lb  and  4,  for 
ought  to  be  cheap,  or  at  least  it  the  one  purpose  of  paying  the  snb- 
opght  to  be  had  on  imoderate  terms,  scriptions  to  the  loan.  And  as 
Nevertheless,  the  rate  6f  discount  none  of  the  metropolitan  budo, 
ever  and  anon  rises  to  an  exorbitant  except  the  Bank  of  England,  are 
amount,  owing  to  the  .  artificial  re^  allowed  to  issue  notes, — ^and  as  the 
Strictions  imposed  upon  the  means  other  English  batds  are  prohibited 
of  lending  capital  The  reservoir  from  extending  their  issues  even  for 
of  capital  is  abun^nt^  but  legida-  a  single  day  or  hour,  however  great 
tion — Like  the  bad  Vizier  in .  the  tale  may  be  the  demand  for  notes  on 
•—has  narrowed  the  outlet  How-  the  part  of  the  public, — ^it  is  ohii- 
ever  much  capital  there  may  be^  ous  that  the  twenty  millions  in 
and  whatever  be  the  demand  for  notes  or  gold,  needed  for  the  ex- 
it, an  Act  of  Parliament — passed  ceptional  and  momentary  purpose 
in  mistake— enacts  that  the  means  of  subscribing  to  the  loan,  would 
of  lending  that  capital  shall  at  all  require  to  be  fiimished  by  the  Bank 
times  be  restricted  and  related  of  England  But  the  Bank,  under 
by  entirely  different  considexations.  the  present  system,  could  not  do 


value  of  capital  on  loan — often  rises  is  wanted  in  such  a  case  is  a  mo- 

to  an  exorbitant  point,  (inflicting  mcntary  supply  of  bank-notes.  The 

great  hard^lps  upon  the  country),  banks  held  immense  deposits^  bat 

not  from  any  deficiency  of  capital,  they  have  not  Uie  means  of  paying 

but    simply  from  an  artificially  one-tenth  part  of  these  deposits  in 

produced  scarcity  of  the  medium  money  of  any  kind.   They  are  not 

(money)  by  which  capital  can  be  allowed  to  issue  notes  of  their  own 

lent  in  payment  of  tiieir  deposits,  hoir- 

.   A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  ever  willing  their  customers  may 

lihow  the  artificial  difficulties  placed  bie  to  take  them.     Hence,  in  fiua 

upon  the  loaning  of  capital  by  our  prec  aupposed  case  of  the  Government 

sent  monetaiy  la:w&  No  one  doubts  loan,  however  ample  the  deposits 

that  if  the  Government  wanted  a  loan  in  the  banks,  howem  abundant 

of  ten  or  twenty  millions  sterling,  the  the  amount  of  capital  ready  to  be 

Ol^noellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  loaned,  the  Government  gooM  not 

get  it  easily  and  upon  easy  terms,  get  the  loan  taken  up— amply  from 


disoount — the 


this,  or  anything  like  it    All  that 
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a  want  of  tbe  meditua  which 
the  required  amount  of  capital 
must  be  transferred.  Capitalists 
BX9  ready  to  lend— the  QoTemment 
is  ready  to  receiTe:  yet  the  loan 
could  not  be  made.  The  extra 
amount  of  bank-*notes  would  be 
needed  only  for  a  few  hours :  by 
4  r.x.  they  would  all  be  returned 
to  the  Bank  of  England,  and  can- 
celled. This  Would  be  the  natu- 
ral way  of  settling  such  a  trans- 
action,— and  it  is  uie  way  in  which 
such  transactions  used  to  be  set- 
jfcled.  But,  under  our  present  mon- 
etary laws,  suolf  an  mcrease  of 
bank-issues,  hower^ei^  momentary, 
is  impossible.  .  If  the  banks  had  a 
means  of  representing  the  capital 
deposited  with  them,— if  they  were 
allowed  (as  used  to  be  the  case)  to 
issue  notes,  subject^  of  course,  to 
the  willingnesia  of  the  public  to 
receive  them,—- no  such  dilemmas 
could  occur.  The  notes  would  be 
returned  to  the  banks  when  the 
public  demand  for  them  ceased ; 
and  the  currency  oould  nerer  be- 
come redundant,  seeing  that  it 
would  be  entirely  regulated  by  the 
requirements  of  the  community. 
If  the  public  did  not  need  the 
notes,  it  would  not  take  them. 
But,  under  the  present  law,  we  re- 
peat, eveiy  suchlike  increase  in 
the  monetary  requirements  of  the 
country— erery  increase  in  the  de- 
mand, not  for  capital,  but  for  the 
means  of  transferring  it—however 
momentary,  produces  a  serious  di- 
lemma, and  artificially  enhances  the 
rate  of  interest  to  an  exorbitant  de- 
gree. The  rate  of  interest,  in  &ct^ 
is  no  longer  regulated  by  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand*— viz.^  by  the 
amount  of  capital  ready  to  be 
loaned  and  by  the  extent  of  the  de- 
xoand  for  it,— but,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
ineans  by  which  capital  may  be  lent 
To  resume  ouir  simile,  the  value  of 
the  comniodity  is  isolated  not  by 
the  quantity  in  the  reservoir,  but  bv 
the  smallness  of  the  orifice-  through 
which  tile  precious  fluid  is  sup^ 
plied. 

An  inertfase  of  the  inonetaiy  r^ 


quirements  of  the  country  is  by  no 
means  synonymous  with  an  in- 
creased demand  for  capital.  On  tlm 
xmntnuy,  such  an  increase  of  mone- 
tary requirements  may,  and  often 
does,  coexist  with  a  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  capital  This  is  notably 
the  case  durmg  every  commercial 
panic  Whenever,  from  any  cause, 
any  large  failures  or  suspensions 
take  place,  the  demand  for  capital 
diminishes, — ^but  the  demand  fojr 
currency  augments.  Every  failure 
or  suspension  necessarily  dimhiishes 
the  amount  of  business,  and  con- 
sequentiy  the  demand  for  the  use 
of  capital  on  loan.  The  suspend- 
ed firms,  of  course,  entirely  cease 
business;  and  the  panic  or  distrust 
occasioned  by  the  suspension  of 
these  firms  induces  other  firms  to 
contract  their  operations.  Hence 
the  demand  for  C2^)ital  is  lessened. 
But  the  monetary  requirements  of 
the  commercial  classes  increase^ 
Bills — ^by  means  of  which  our  whole 
trade  is  carried  on — become  tempor- 
arily distrusted.  The  bills  of  all 
merchants  connoted  in  business 
with  the  su^ended  firms,  or  in  the 
same  line  of  business  with  them,  are 
looked  upon  with  distrust,  both  by 
tiie  banks  and  by  the  public.  The 
es  dealing  with  such  firms  re- 
to  accept  biUs  fix)m  them,  and 
require  payment  in  bank-notes. 
Hence  an  increased  supply  of  bank- 
notes is  required,  although  the 
ordinary  amount  of  business  is  di- 
minished. But  how  is  the  supply  of 
bank-notes  to  be  obtained?  Owing 
to  the  restrictions  placed  upon  bank- 
issues  by  the  Act  of  1844,  the  only 
establishment  from  which  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  notes  can  be  pro- 
cured is  the  Bank  of  England.  But 
whenever  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  its  notes,  the  Bank  raises 
its  rate  of  discount  It  is  only  per 
mitted  to  issue  a  certain  amount  of 
notes,  and  whenever,  and  fi*om  what- 
ever cause,  its  reserve  of  notes  is 
duninished,  the  Bank-rate  is  raised 
The  Bank  does  not  say,  cannot 
afford  to  lend  so  much  <»pital : "  it 
says,  ''We  have  not  enough  of  notes 
wherewitii  to  transfer  the  capital-— 


m 
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.  (o  make  the  loans.*'  Thus  the  rate 
of  discount  is  raised  contemporane- 
ously with  a  diminished  demand 
for  capital  throughout  the  country. 
What  follows  ?  Simply  this,  that  the 
prevailing  panic  or  distrust  is  aug- 
mented, and  the  demand  for  notes 
is  increased.  Every  rise  in  the  rate 
of  discount  depresses  the  markets, — 
At  once  depreciating  the  value  of 
goods  of  all  kinds,  and  still  further 
contracting  credit  Hence  the  fail- 
ures and  suspensions  multiply;  ajod 
with  every  new  failure,  bills  become 
more  distrusted,  and  bank-notes  are 
more  called  for  in  payment  Another 
diminution  accordingly  takes  place  in* 
the  Bank's  reserve  of  notes ;  and  op 
again  goes  the  rate  of  discount  And 
so  a  momentary  commercial  difficulty 
is  aggravated  mto  a  serious  crisis, — 
during  which  mercantile  firms  go 
down  in  scores,  the  trade  of  the 
country  is  immensely  diminished, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  the  work- 
ing classes  are  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment 

Such  is  the  Fact:  and  facts  are 
the  best  of  teachers.  It  is  a  very 
startling  fact,  truly.  It  s&ows  plain- 
ly the  weak  point  of  our  present 
monetary  laws.  It  shows  to  de- 
monstration that  the  raising  of  the 
Bank-rate,  so  far  from  being  occa- 
sioned by  an  increased  demand 
for  capital,  frequently  takes  pktce 
when  the  demand  for  capital  is 
remarkably  diminished.  It  shows 
plainly  that  the  restriction  placed 
upon  bank-issues  has  totally  upset 
the  natural  course  of  things,  and 
has  made  the  rate  of  interest  de- 
pend, not  so  much — in  many  cases 
not  at  all — upon  the  supply  of 
Ci4>ital  and  the  demand  for  it,  but 
upon  the  •artificially-made  fluctua- 
tions in  the  amount  of  the  medium 
(bank-notes)  by  which  capital  is 
transferrred. 

If  our  limits  permitted,  we  should 
show  what  a  pernicious  effect  this 
legislative  enactment  has  had  in 
aggravating  every  commercial  crisis 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
as  the  newest — and  therefore  pro- 
bably the  most  interesting— illustra- 
tion, let  uatake  the  oommemi^  crisis 


of  last  autumn :  the  ^feastrotts  &ctB 
of  which  are  still  fredi'  in  memory, 
«nd  whose  evil  consequences  are  not 
yet  effiused  from  the  condign  of  oui 
trade  and  industry. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  in  regard 
to  the  recent  crisia  ia,  that  for  nearty 
twelve  months  previous,  the  rate  of 
discount  had  been  tmusoally  and 
inordinately  high.    For  neariy  a 
year  the  rate  had  averaged  7  per 
cent — nearly  8  per  cent  above  the 
ordinary  chai^   Now  it  is  ohmw 
that  the  Trade  carried  on  undir 
such  conditions  must  have  been  a 
thoroughly   sounA  and  profitable 
trade.   If  it  had  not  been  a  sound 
and  profitable  trade,  it  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  at  all.   It  mast 
have  broken  down  under  the  con- 
tinued pressure  of  such  a  high  rate 
of  discount    Never  before,  in  fact, 
in  the  histoiy  of  British  commeree, 
had  industry  been  subjected  to  so 
long  and  so  severe  a  pressure.  For 
nearly  a  whole  year  previous  to  the 
initial  stage  of  the  late  crisis— in 
August  last— the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  classes  had  to  pay 
nearly  one-half  more  than  usual  for 
itM  capital  with  which  they  carried 
on  their  operations.   And  even  after 
payhig  tms  heavy  tax  upon  tb^ 
guns,  there  was  no  sign  that  th«r 
business  was  not  profitable  to  them- 
selves.  In  &ct,  ft  is  manifest  that  if 
their  trade  was  not  remunerttite, 
even  after  paying  this  extra  rate  for 
the  discount  of  bills,  they  wookl 
have  discontinued,  or  at  least  greatly 
contracted,  theur   operations  loDf 
before  the  expiry  of  these  twehc 
months  of  an  exceptionally  la^ 
Bank-rate. 

What,  then,  occasioned  the  oisis! 
Since  trade  had  proved  itself  to  be 
so  sound  and  so  prosperous  diving 
the  twelve  months  previous  to  the 
end  of  August,  what  brought  it  to  ^ 
ground  in  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November?  The  ia- 
tial  cause  of  tiio  crisis  was  of  so 
transient  and  trifling  a  character  as 
to  appear  totally  inadequate  to  ^ 
duoe  the  disastrous  results  whidi 
quickly  followed, — and  which  ce^ 
tamly  would  not  have  led  to  such 
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conseauenoes  but  for  the  pernicious 
absuralty  of  our  monetary  laws. 
The  initial  step  of  the  calamity  was 
this:— 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  the 
news  receiyed  from  America  'was 
thought,  in  some  quarters,  to  in- 
dicate  an   approaching  cessation 
of  the  Civil  War.   This  was  the 
prevalent  impression  in  Liverpool 
and  among  the    merchants  and 
manufacturers  engaged  in  the  cotton- 
trade.    The  North  seemed  to  have 
grown  weary  of  the  war,  and  it  was 
thought   (upon    most  inadequate 
grounds)   that  the    Peace  part^ 
would  triumph  at  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  and  if  the  North 
desired  peace,  the  South,  it  was  well 
known,  was  still  more  willing  to  con- 
clude it.   But  the  re-establishment 
of  peace  meant  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  cotton.    Cotton  was  about  four 
times  (dearer  than  it  had  been  b^ 
fore  the  war,  and  much  higher  than 
it  will  be  as  soon  as  peace  is  re- 
stored.   Accordingly,  tne  prospect 
of  peace  created  a  temporary  panic 
in  the  cotton  trade — ^by  far  the  most 
important  branch  of  our  manufac- 
turing Industry.    The  cotton-mer- 
chants, apprehensive  of  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  their  goods,  were  anxious 
to  sell  largely  at  once,  before  their 
property  became  depredated.  On 
the  other  hand,  their  customers 
were  unwilling  to  make  their  usual 
purchases  of  an  article  which  seem- 
ed likely  soon  to  experience  a  great 
fall  in  price.   In  consequence,  the 
cotton-market  became  depressed — 
Terr  slightly,  it  is  true,  compared 
with  its  subsequent  condition,  but 
still  sufficient  to  produce  embarrass- 
ment to  the  holders  of  large  stocks. 
In  the  beginning  of  September  some 
fiiilures  took  place.  What  was  worse, 
rumours,  bom  of  panic — and  some 
of  them  set  afloat  by  unscrupulous 
speculators  merely  for  stock-jobbing 


purposes — ^be£^  to  circulate  of  the 
impending  failure  of  many  large 
firms ;  Indeed,  the  actual  suspension 
of  several  firms  was  reported  on 
'Change,  for  which  there  was  no 
foundation.  So  great  was  the  pre- 
valent apprehension,  and  so  reckless 
the  reports  circulated,  that  on  one 
day  in  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber, there  was  an  actual  paiiic 
on  'Change  in  London. 

While  Trade  was  thus  disquieted 
and  palpitating,  the  Bank,  on  the 
8th  September,  raised  its  minimum 
rate  of  discount  to  9  per  cent  What 
followed!  Up  to  that  time,  the 
failures  had  been  only  half-a-dozen 
in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  pre- 
vious months  of  the  year ;  but  from 
that  hour  they  multiplied  enor- 
mously. In  September  the  number 
of  suspensions  nearly  equalled  the 
total  of  the  previous  eight  months; 
and  in  October  the  average 
monthly  rate  of  suspension  was 
augmented  twenty-fold  I'^  This  was 
purely  the  result  of  the  high  Bank- 
rate.  By  the  middle  of  September 
the  imaginary  prospect  of  peace  in 
America  was  at  an  end  (even  the 
nominee  af  the  Peace  party.  General 
M*Clellan,  declared  himself  in  fav- 
our of  prosecuting  the  war) ;  and  the 
disquiet  in  the  cotton-market  would 
have  passed  away  also — and,  so  far 
as  the  original  cause  of  it  was  con- 
cerned, did  actually  pass  away.  But 
a  new  evil  had  hj  this  time  over- 
taken the  commercial  classes.  When 
the  best  bills  could  not  be  dis- 
counted under  9  per  cent,  other 
bills  had  to  pay  a  still  higher  rate: 
and  many  firms,  especially  those 
connected  with  the  cotton-trade, 
could  not  get  their  bills  discounted 
at  alL  Trade  could  not  stand  the 
prolonged  pressure.  The  firms 
which  could  not  get  their  bills  dis- 
counted had  to  force  sales  of  their 
goods,  in  order  to  get  money  to 


*  A  list  of  the  principal  failures  during  the  past  year,  g^ven  in  the  *  Standard,' 
and  republished  in  the  *  Economist,'  shows  the  number  of  failures  per  month  to 
have  been  as  follows ; — 

Jan  4^  May  21  Sept... .281 

Feb  8  I   Average,    June  2  I   Average,     Oct  68  1  Average, 

March. . .  .8  f       8.         July.  8  f      8J.        Nov. ; . .  .16  J  2SJ. 

April  ij  August. ..Vj  Dec......l2j 
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CAYTy  on  their  business;  and  at  the 
same  time  their  usual  customers 
were  not  in  a  position  to  purchase. 
Hence  the  markets  became  im- 
mensely depressed.  Cotton  goods, 
both  raw  and  manufactured,  were 
depreciated  to  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  their  value.  The  merchant  who 
at  the  ead  of  August  had  a  stock 
of  9otton  worth  £100,000,  in  Octo- 
ber found  these  goods  worth  barely 
£70,000 :  a  loss  to  him  of  £80,000. 
No  wonder  that  such  firms  could 
not  stand  the  pressure.  The  pro- 
duce-markets generally,  owing  to 
the  high  Bank-rate  and  the  con- 
traction of  credit  which  always  ac- 
companies it,  underwent  a  corre- 
sponding, though  lesser,  depression. 
In  fact,  every  branch  of  trade  was 
more  or  less  damaged  by  the  exor- 
bitant terms  exacted  for  the  dis- 
counts by  means  of  which  all  our 
trade  is  carried  on.  No  one  doubts 
that  such  was  the  case,  but  the  fact 
is  demonstrated  by  the  sudden  fall- 
mg  off  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Re- 
turns, which  are  the  official  register 
of  the  condition  of  our  commercial 
industry. 

Whenever  a  monetary  or  com- 
mercial crisis  takes  place,  there  are 
always  writers  ready  with  theories 
or  opinions  to  account,  for  its  oc- 
currence. .  The  two  most  prominent 
theories  in  explanation  of  the  late 
crisis  are  as  follows  .'—-Firstly,  the 
crisis  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  undue  amount  of  "floating 
capital    having  b^en  converted  into 

fixed  capital. Secondly,  the  crisis 
has  been  attributed  to  "over-trad- 
ing," and  especially  to  an  artificial 
and  unnatural  rise  in  the  price  of 
cotton.  Unfortunately,  the  pro- 
pounders  of  these  opmions  do  not 
appeal  to.  fiicts — they  famish  no 
testimony  of  facts  by  which  the 
correctness  of  their  theories  can  be 
judged.  Whether  they  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  the  &ct  that  all  that 
they  present  to  the  public  is  an 
ophuon.  This  is  the  grand  defect 
of  all  discussions  upon  monetary 
and  commercial  questions,  as  at 
present  conducted.  In  one  of  the 
most  practical  of  all  the  sciences, 


the  induetive  method  of  inquiry  hag 
hitherto   been   ignored.  Opimom 
are  given  in  abundance,  and  pas8 
current  simply  out  of  deference  to 
the  authorities  who  propound  them. 
There  has  been  enough  of  this.  On 
an  important  and   most  practical 
question  like  this,  there  most  be 
an  appeal  to  facts:  and  the  &ct8 
are  not  only  plentifiil,  but  patent 
and  accessible  to  alL    What  is 
wanted  is,  to  treat  this  sdence  u, 
by  common  consent^  all  the  other 
sciences  are  treated.    Let  the  in- 
ductive, or  Baconian,  system  of  in- 
vestiganon  be  applied  to  it  Let 
us  remove  it  from  the  vague  and 
unreliable  sphere  of  Opinion,  &nd 
transfer  it  into  the  sphere  of  de- 
monstration.   On  a  form»  occa- 
sion we  adopted  this  method  with 
respect  to  Uie  gr^t  crisis  of  1857. 
We  shall  proceed  in  the  same  mao- 
ner  with  respect  to  the  crisis  t)fl86i 
We  have  collected  the  fiicts  of  the 
case  with  the  greatest  care,  and  the 
fiicts  are  open  to  alL    Our  only 
desire  is  to  ascertain  the  truth ;  and 
if  any  one  find  or  think  that  we  I 
have  stated  the  facts  incorrectly,  no 
one  will  welcome  his  criticism  more 
than  ourselves. 

As  the  first  stage  of  the  crisis,  or 
rather  the  first  step  towards  it»  was 
the  disquietude  in  the  ootton-^»^ 
ket,  and  as  the  cotton-trade  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  others  from 
the  calamity,  we  must  show,  in  tbe 
first  place,  what  was  the  oonditioD 
of  the  cotton-market  previous  to 
and  during  the  months  of  crisis. 
This  must  be  considered  under  two 
heads:  (I.)  the  condition  of  tbe 
cotton-trade  itself;  and  (IL)  tbe 
effect  produced  upon  it  by  external 
circumstances.  I.  Were  the  im- 
ports of  cotton  unusually  or  unex- 
pectedly large,  so  as  of  themsehes 
to  occasion  the  tremendous  fall  of 
prices?  Were  the  prices  of  cotton 
in  the  month  of  August  unnnatur- 
ally  high  —  was  there»  in  fiwct,  a  j 
great  inflation  of  prices,  occasioned  | 
by  wild  speculation?  The  first  of 
these  questions  involves  s  matter 
of  fact,  readily  asoertaumble  hy  the 
amount  of  cotton  in  stock  in  August 
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and  the  following  months.  The  an- 
swer to  the  seoond  is  given  the 
prices  current  in  December,  after  the 
crisis  was  oyer— making  allowance 
for  the  fiiet  that  the  nnmerons  fiulures 
and  losses  caused  by  the  crisis  pro- 
duced a  prostration  of  industry  mm 
which  the  country  has  not  even  yet 
recovered.  So  much  as  regards  the 
cotton-trade  itself  II.  The  other 
point  to  be  kept  in  view,  is  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  cotton-trade  by 
extemaJ  circumstances,  namely,-^), 
by  the  disquietude  arising  from  the 
peace-rumours  from  America;  and, 
(2),  by  the  monetary  pressure  and  em- 
barrassment occasioned  by  the  high 
Bank-rate,  and  the  aocompuiying 
contraction  of  credit  on  the  part  of 
the  banks. 

Let  the  reader  keep  these  points  in 
view,  as  we  lay  before  him  a  simple 
narrative  of  the  facts,  drawn  from 
trade-drculars  of  acknowledged  re- 
pute, and  one  of  which  is  endorsed  with 
the  high  authority  of  the  JSeorumiet 
The  first  which  we  shall  quote  (that 
of  Neill  Brothers  of  London  and  Man- 
chester) commences  by  remarking  on 
the  great  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
cotton  last  year,  and  on  the  remarka- 
ble &ct,  that  after  alt  these  fluctua- 
tions, the  price  of  cotton  was  the  same 
at  the  end  of  the  year  as  at  the  be- 
ginning:— 

"  Middling  New  Orleans  has  ranged  be- 
tween 82d.  and  22d.  per  lb.,  fkir  Egyptian 
between  Sl^d.  and  21d.,  fair  DboUerah 
between  24d.  and  14d.,  and  fair  Bengal 
between  18^.  and  8d.  And  jet  how  does, 
it  all  end  ?  Middling  Orleana  dosed  on 
80th  December  at  27d.,  against  27|d.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year ;  fair  Egyptian 
at  27^.,  against  27|d.;  and  fair  Bhol- 
lerah  at  20d.,  against  2Sd. 

To  cause  such  unprecedented  flnctaa* 
tions,  it  might  natarally  be  supposed  by 
an  outaide  observer  that  some  extraordi- 
nary and  unlooked-for  ocoarrenoes,  cal- 
culated to  exeii  the  most  important  bear- 
ing npon  the  trade,  had  taken  place.  Yet 
nothing  unforeseen  has  really  occurred. 
.  •  •  The  supplies  of  cotton  were  not 
larger  than  was  generally  anticipated  at 
the  be^ning  of  the  year  {  indeed  the  re- 
sult falls  80,000  to  400,000  bales  [from  8 
to  15  per  cent]  short  of  most  -of  the 


estimates  then  put  forward.  Nor  were 

the  commercial  relations  of  this  country 
involved  in  a  crisis  by  any  such  event  as 
a  famine,  a  revolution,  or  a  great  war. 
Neither  did  any  real  diange  take  place 
in  the  prospects  of  the  American  strug- 
gle. ...  How,  then,  is  the  pamo 
to  be  exphuned?'' 

They  then  proceed  to  state  that 
in  Jidy,  when  the  highest  price  was 
reached,  the  stock  of  cotton  was 
nearly  one-fourth  less  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year;  and  that, 
though  the  Bank-rate  began  to  rise 
in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  the 
price  was  maintained,  owing  to  the 
stocks  €i  the  manufacturers  being 
reduced  to  a  minimunL  Of  the 
condition  of  the  trade  in  August, 
they  say,  that  *Hhe  stock  of  cotton, 
and  of  every  thing  nutde  from  it, 
was  short;"  and  that  ''cotton, 
taken  bv  itseli^  occupied  a  strong 
position.^*  So  nmch  so,  that  thougl^ 
on  the  8th  August,  the  Bank-rate 
was  a^un  xaised,  and  though,  in 
the  third  week,  there  came  the 
rumours  of  peace  in  America,  tiie 
month  closed  with  prices  only  |d. 
(2i  per  cent)  less  than  the  top  price 
in  tfuly.  The  effects  of  the  peace- 
rumours  (baseless  though  they  were) 
were  so  great  that  *'at  Manchester 
business  almost  collapsed;'*  never- 
theless, as  the  manufiuiturers'  stocks 
had  run  low,  holders  of  cotton  at 
first  resisted  any  greater  decline 
than  Id.  per  pound.  Up  to  this 
point,  then,  the  &11  of  prices  was 
hardly  perceptible.  Coming  to  Sep- 
tember, they  then  say : — 

"  But  confidence,  the  foundation-sione 
of  the  whole  edifice,  was  sapped.  Bank- 
ers feared  to  make  advances ;  spinners 
feared  to  buy;  manufacturers  besan  to 
iaiL  The  mrerauie  was  increased  by  the 
rise  of  the  Bank-rate  on  8th  September. 
The  new  banks,  to  a  great  extent,  with- 
drew their, usual  accommodation  from 
Trade,  so  that  merchants  had  to  rely  to 
an  unusual  extent  on  their  own  resources. 
Prices  fell  rapidly,  till  they  reached  a 
level  of  9d.  to  lOd.  per  lb.  [30  per  cent] 
below  the  prices  which  ruled  in  Au^st. 
Many  failures,  of  course,  resulted ;  and  the 
only  surprise  is  that  they  were  not  more 
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*^Xt  last  there  were  indicationfl  of  a 
partial  relaxation  in  the  money-market. 
Early  in  November  the  money-marlcet  as- 
sumed a  much  eauer  appearance,  and  the 
opinion  became  pretty  general  that  the 
crisis  was  over.  On  the  10th,  the  bank- 
rate  was  reduced  to  8  per  cent,  and  on  the 
84th  to  7  per  cent,*'  whereupon  prices 
showed  aa  advance  firom  the  lowest  point 
of  6^.  in  Amerioan,  Yd.  in  Egyptian,  and 
6d.  to  6d.  in  East  Indian  qualities.'*  And 
thejear  finally  closed,  as  above  mention- 
ed^ with  prices  4t  the  same  level  as  at  the 
banning.'' 

The  drcular  of  Ellison  and  Hay- 
wood, of  Liyerpool,  coiiioidea  with 
thai  of  Neill  Brothers,  in  its  state- 
ment of  facts  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  says  that 
at  the  end  of  August,  taking  all 
things  into  oonsideration,  the  cot- 
ton-market was  remarkably  firm" : — 

But  in  September  there  was  a  sudden 
and  great  break-down,  owing  partly  to  a 
peace-letter  from  the  *  Times '  correspon- 
dent at  Niagara,  and  partly  to  the  gloomy 
statd  of  the  money-market,  and  the  ad- 
vanoe  of  Bank-rate  [on  8th  Sept.]  to 
9  per  cent,  with  the  threat  of  a  still  far- 
ther immediate  rise.  ...  A  species  of 
panic  commenced  its  rei^  of  terror  in 
the  cotton-market.  Busmess  was  at  a 
complete  stand-still  both  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  Holders  pressed  their  goods 
for  sale.  .  .  .  With  the  second  week  of 
October  came  a  rapid  succession  of  mer- 
canUle  suspensions,  especially  in  the  man- 
ufacturing districts.  Tbte  reduced  the  de- 
mand for  cotton,  while  the  necessities  of 
many  holders  led  to  compulsory  sales,  ^ 
almoit  nominal  prices.  Many  of  the 
forced  sales  were  of  cotton  tendered  in 
fulfilment  of  delivery-contracts,  made  two 
or  three  months  previously,  and  which 
the  buyers,  being  unable  to  get  their  bills 
discounted  ss  usual,  were  unable  to  pay 
for.  In  the  third  week  came  the  disheart- 
enhig  news  from  Manchester,  where  the 
daily  reports  of  fresh  failures  in  some 
parts  of  the  cotton  districts  almost  put  an 
end  to  business.  During  this  week  prices 
touched  their  minimum  pohit  .  .  .  Near- 
ly the  whole  of  the  decline  which  occurred 


between  the  dose  of  July  and  the  third 
week  of  October,  took  place  in  the  Utter 
half  of  the  period  [t.«.,  subflequent  to  8^ 
September].  The  average  fall  m  long 
st4>leB  was  about  80  per  oeat^  in  Smyrna 
47  per  cent,  in  DhoUerah  and  China  43 
per  cent,  and  in  Bengal  60  percent  . . . 
The  fall  in  the  prices  of  yams  and  pieoe> 
goods  was  quite  as  extensive  as  the  tree- 
age  decline  in  the  raw  material  Printers 
gave  way  nearly  80  per  cent,  shirtinga 
rather  over  SO  per  cent,  domestics  80  to 
S2,  and  yams  88  to  85.  But  in  these 
there  has  been  a  more  marked  recovery 
from  the  lowest  point  than  in  cotton." 

These  simple  statements  of  futs 
furnish  the  data  fqir  answering  the  first 
of  the  two  leading  questions  in  the  in- 
quiiy  as  to  the  causes  of  the  wxsA 
crisis, — ^namely,  as  to  the  oonditioD  of 
the  ootton-trade,  taken  by  itsel£  Let 
us  summarise  these  fitct& 

Firstly,  as  regards  the  extent  of  the 
depreciation,  or  M  in  prices,  of  cot- 
ton goods.  This,  as  we  have  se^ 
ranged  from  80  to  50  per  cent  Next, 
as  regards  the  time  wnen  this  great 
depreciation  took  plaoew  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  fi^U  of  prices,  we  are 
told — and  as  is  eyidenced  by  the 
prioes-current  of  the  day — took  place 
subsequent  to  the  8th  September, 
when  the  Bank-rate  was  raised  to  the 
exorbitant  height  of  9  per  cent*  On 
the  2d  of  Sentember,  though  the 
peace-rumours  from  America  hiA  been 
reoeiyed  a  fortnight  preyious,  the 
prices  of  Middling  Orleans  (the  stand- 
ard of  the  cotton-market)  was  81d  per 
pound,  or  only  Jd.  below  thejnaxtmum 
price  of  the  year.  And  at  the  dose  of 
the  third  week  of  September,  by 
which  time  the  peace-rumours  were  at 
an  end,  the  price  was  28d.  per  pound, 
— although  the  Bank-rate  had  stood 
at  9  per  cent  during  the  previous 
fortnight  The  statement  of  the 
trade-circulars  aboye  quoted,  as  to 
the  thoroughly  good  conditioii  of 
the  cotton-trade  at  the  end  of 
August,  is  thus  proyed  to  be  oor- 


*  The  following  statement,  compiled  from  the  prices-current  given  in  the 
*  Koocomist,'  shows  the  fall  of  prices  in  September  and  October : — 

Attf.  %,    Sept.  S.      Sept.  9.    8«ptM6.    Sept.  «.   Sept.  SO.      Oct.  7.      Oct.  14.    Oct.  fi. 

llU.0rl«uis,  81M.  Sid.  Mfl.  §8^  S7|d.  STd.  96d.  Md.  SM. 
fair  Bengal,  ITd.  led.  1444.  ISd.  ll^d*  ll^d.  10|4.  S«d.  M. 
Bank^ate,     Tperoent.  89999999 
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reci  Aikd  H  aeeaour  numifbst  that  orer,  it  appears  fliaf,  despite  the 
if  the  Bank-rate  had  not  heen  raised  many  fidlures  which  had  taken 
in  the  h^giiming  of  September-^if  place,  the  price  of  cotton  at  the  end 
it  had  remained  eren  at  the  pre-  of  the  year  was  only  15  per  cent 
yieoB  high  rate  ,  of  8  per  ceQt-~the  less  than  the  maximum  price  in 
price  of  cotton  (Middling  Orleans),  July,  although  the  stock  of  cotton 
despite  the  transient  and  wholly  in  December  was  iiwre  t?uin  double 
baseless  peace-rumour%  would  not  what  it  was  in  July, 
have  fallen  below  294  or  2^d.  per  The  only  legitimate  deduction 
pound.  This  woald  have  been  a  which  can  be  drawn  from  these ' 
fall  of  only  8  per  cent:  instead  of  facts  is,  that  the  price  of  cotton 
which  the  actual  depreciation  at  was  not  ^^ftkrced"  in  July  and 
the  end  of  October  was  nearly  four  August  last;  and  also  that  the 
times  as  much.  transient  peace-rumours  of  them- 

This  soundness  of  the  cotton-  seWes  would  not  haye  sufficed  to 
trade  in  July  and  August^  when  depreciate  cotton  (Middling  Or- 
prices  were  hi|^est,  may  also  be  leans)  beyond  8  per  cent  at  most, 
shown  in  aaower  way,— namely,  The  extra  fall  of  about  24  percent 
by  the  relation  of  prices  to  the  stock  in  Middlmg  Orleans  (in  some  other 
of  cotton  on  hand..  Not  only,  as  kinds  the  &11  was  much  greater) 
we  have  seen,  was  the  year's  sup-  was  plainly  occasioned  by  the  high 
ply  of  the  raw  material  rather  less  Bank-rate  and  the  contraction  of 
than  had  been  anticipated,  but  in  credit  on  the  part  of  the  banks. 
July,  when  priees  reached  their  The  merchants  and  *the  manufac- 
mazimum,  the  cotton  in  port  was  turers  connected  with  the  cotton- 
at  its  lowest  point  for  the  year,  trade — alike  the  holders  of  the  raw 
while  simultaneously  the  stocks  of  material  and  the  producers  of  cot- 
the  manufacturers  were  at  a  mini-  ton  fabrics  —  in  many  cases  could 
mum.*'  Hence  a  rise  of  price  was  not  get  their  bills  discounted  at  the 
a  natural  occurrence.  And  as  re-  banks ;  and  in  consequence,  in  order 
gards  the  extent  of  that  rise  of  price,  to  obtain  money  to  carry  on  their 
it  appears  that  so  &r  from  being  business,  they  had  to  make  forced 

forced,"  i  in  excess  of  the  na-  sales  of  their  goods,  sometimes  (as 
tural  demand,  it  was  eyen  less  than  stated  aboye)  at  nominal  prices." 
might  haye  been  justified  by  the  And  the  more  fortunate  members 
diminution  of  the  stock  on  hand,  of  the  trade,  who  did  get  their  bills 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  discounted,  had  to  pay  so  much  to 
stock  of  cotton  was  28  per  cent  the  banks  for  the  usual  accommoda- 
larger  than  in  July,  while  the  price  tion,  that  they  found  it  necessary 
in  July  was  barely  14  per  cent  to  contract  their  operations.  An 
higher  than  in  January.  Again,  immense  change,  in  fact,  had  taken 
as  regards  the  issue  of  the  matter  place  in  the  measure  of  yalue.  The 
we  find  that,  despite  the  depres-  merchants  and  manufacturers  who 
sion  of  trade,  and  diminution  of  in  July  and  August  had  giyen  or- 
business  occasioned  by  the  nimier-  ders  for  cotton,  found  when  the 
ous  failures  during  the  Crisis,  the  goods  were  deliyered  to  them,  in 
price  of  cotton  at  the  end  of  the  September  or  October,  that  the 
jrear  was  almost  identical  with  what  goods  which  had  been  worth  (say) 
It  was  at  the  beginning — although  £100,000  a  few  weeks  prerious, 
the  stock  of  cotton  in  hand  at  the  would  barely  sell  for  £YO,000.  A 
latter  period  was  nearly  doubU  loss  of  £80,000 1  Tet  sell  they 
what  it.  was  at  the  former.*  More-  must,  when   they  could  not  get 


*  Keill  Brothers  state  that  on  let  Jannaiy  1864  the  stook  of  cotton  in  ports 
was  827,000  bales;  on22d  July,  249,000;  on  Slst  December,  676,000.  At  the 
end  of  July  the  price  of  cotton  (Mid.  OrleauB)  was  Slfd. ;  at  the  end  of  December 
itwaaa^d. 
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their  bills  discounted.  In  such  cir-  iog  tiie  g;«neni  trade  and  oommem 
cumstances  failures  and  suspensions  of  the  country  f 
were  ineyitable.  Commenting  on  As  the  Bank  of  England  is  the 
the  list  of  suspensions  for  last  year,  centre  of  our  banking  Byatem,  and 
the  'Economist*  justly  observes  that  as  it  possesses  a  virtaal  monopoly 
"it  comprises  a  number  of  respect-  of  the  cnrTen<7,  or  note-drculatioD, 
able  bouses,  several  of  which  were  of  the  country,  its  condition  dormg 
brought  down  through  the  severity  the  cHsis  is  the  main  point  to  be 
of  the  pressure  in  September  and  considered.  How,  then,  was  the 
October.  And  we  must  say,  with  position  of  the  Bank  of  En^and 
NeiU  Brothers,  that  the  only  wonder  jeopardised  by  the  events  ox  the 
is  that  the  suspensions  were  not  crisis  ?  Its  position  may  be  coo- 
still  more  numerous.  ^  sidered  from  three  sepanite  points 
The  effects  of  the  crisis  were  not  of  view.  Firstly,  as  an  ordinsry 
confined  to  the  cotton-trad&  The  financial  concern^  Secondly,  as  a 
high  Bank-rate,  and  the  contraction  bank  which  has  to  meet  its  liatHH- 
of  credit  on  the  part  of  the  banks,  ties  to  the  public  by  payments  in 
extended  the  pressure  to  nearly  all  spcNDiew  Thirdly,  as  a  bank  wiiich, 
the  leading  branches  of  the  na-  owing  to  existing  legislation,  is 
tional  industry.  The  produoe-mar*  arbitnurily  limited  in  its  power  of 
kets  in  general  became  greatly  de- '  issuing  notes. 

pressed.     Besides  cotton,  ^'sugar^  L  It  position  as  an  or^nary 

rice,  jute,  and  fruit  were  the  artidiea  financial  establishment  is  Qike  tSl 

which  most  seriously  compromised  other  businesses)  regulated  hy  the 

holders — the  depreciation  in  these  excess  of  its  assets  over  its  liablli- 

articles  haViog   been  yery  exten-  >  ties.    Its  liabilities  to  the  public 

sive.*'*   In  this  way  a  temporary  consist  of  its  deposits,  and  also  of 

disquietude  in  the  cotton -market  the  amount  of  ite  notes  in  cbcala- 

was  aggravated  into  a  terrible  dis-  tion.   Its  assets  consist  of  its  Gov- 

aster,  not  only  to  that  trade,  but  to  emment  securities  (Consds),  privmte 

the  industry  of  the  country  at  large,  securities  (diiefly  comm^al  billsX 

owing  to  the  monetary  |)ressure  oo-  and  its  stock  of  coin  and  bnttion. 

casioned  by  the  action  of  thf  banks.  Its  banking  surjdos  consists  of  the 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  section  excess  of  these  assets  over  these 

of  the  inquiry.  What  reason  was  liabilities.  The  Mowing  table 
there  for  this  action  on  the  part  of  shows  the  weekly  ayerage  of  its 

the  banks  ?   What  cause  was  there  liabilities,  assets,  and  banking  sor- 

for  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  dis-  plus,  during  the  separate  periods 

count,  and  contraction  of  credit,  previous  to  and  dnring  the  crisis; 

which  magnified  a  temporary  and  when  the  minimum  BaiuE-rate  stood 

baseless  disquietude  in  one  branch  respectively  at  6,  7,  8,  and  9  per 

of  trade,  into  a  severe  crisis  affect-  cent : — 


Amn. 

NolM  in 
CirculAtton. 

Pepoaiti. 

06I&  and 
Bullion. 

6oT«rani*ht 

BMUlltiM. 

II 

June 
July 

15 
2T 

81,060,000 

20,840,000 

18,T»0,000 

11,180^ 

20,760,000 

8,180,000 

6 

July 
Aug. 

27 
8 

22,810,000 

18,670,000 

12,980.000 

11,060,000 

20,470,000 

8,470,000 

T 

Aug. 
Sept. 

8 
T 

21,600,000 

18,080,000 

12,820,000 

10,900,000 

20,480,000 

S 

Sept 
Not. 

7 
9 

21,800,000 

18,100,000 

18,060,000 

10,220,000 

20,620.000 

8|jBIO,000 

9 

«  See  the  *Commerdal  History  of  1864,*  p.  63,  ui  the  'Bconomist'  of  Xndi 
11, 1866. 
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From  these  statistics  it  appears  money  on  loan  should  haye  beea 

lhat  in  the  two  weeks  (ending  July  lower  in  August,  September,  Octo: 

&7  and  August  8)  when  the  rate  of  ber,  and  November,  than  it  was  ia 

discount  was  7  per  cent,  the  sur-  June  and  July, 

plus,  or  balance  in  &your  of  the  II.   But  banking  is  a  peculiar 

Bank,  was  5^  per  cent  larger  thiui  business.   In  it,  there  must  not  only 

In  the  previous  six  weeks,  when  its  be,  as  in  ordinanr  business,  a  surplus 

rate  of  discount  was  6  per  cent  of  assets  over  liabilities,  but  ther^ 

In  the  subsequent  fire  weeks  (Aug.  must  be  the  means  to  meet  tha 

8 — Sept  7),  when  the  Bank-rate  was  special   engagements   of  banking^ 

placed  at  8  per  cent,  the  Bank*s  which  demand  that  a  bank  shall  h» 

surplus  was  10  per  cent  larger  thai!  able  at  all  times  to  pay  its  depositors 

during  the  period  when  its  rate  of  or  note-holders  in  gold,  so  far  as  it 

discount  stood  at  6  per  cent.  And  may  be  required  to  do  so.   In  thi^ 

during  the  nine  weeks  of  the  crisis  point  of  view,  the  position  of  tha 

(Sept  7^— Nor.  10),  when  the  rate  Bank  is  to  be  determined  by  the 

was  9  per  cen^  the  Bank*B  surnlus  amount  of  its  stock  of  coin  and  huU 

of  assets  over  liabilities  was  fully  7  lion^  and  also  by  the  extent  of  tha 

per  cent  larger  than  in  June  and  demand  for  it 

July,  when  its  minimum  rate  was  Before  exhibiting  the  position  of 

only  6  per  cent    These  statistics  ^he.  Bank  in  this  respect,  we  may. 

certainly  furnish  no  explanation  of  say  a  word  as  to  the  imports  and 

the  high  rate  of  discount  during  exports  of  gold.   The  balance  of  tha 

the  crisis.    On  the  contrary,  judg-  imports  and  exports  of  gold  into  tha 

ing  simply  by  the  relation  of  assets  country  during  the  last  six  years  wa^ 

to  liabilities,  the  Bank's  rate  for  as  follows 

1S59.        ISM.        imJ  ..  im.         1868.  mk 

£                £                 £  £          '        £                  £   9  ' 

+A,mfiW      -«,040,000  •fd.S^.OOO       ^8,882,o6o'  '  ^8,618,000 

— giving  an  average  yearly  addition  i£,  azamining  last  year  minutelyi 

to  our  stock  of  gold  of  £2,240,00a  wa  look  at  the  .  gold-bakncas  fb» 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  1860,  in-  eadi  month  of  the  period,  wa  still 

stead  of  there  being  a  balaooa  in  find  nothing  to  account  for  the  mm 

favour  of  this  country,  there  waa  oent  monetary  embarrassment  tei 

an  excess  of  gold  exports  over  im«  tiie  contrary, — so  far  from  diera 

ports  to  the  amount  of  upwards  o£  having  been  a  drain  of  gold  k» 

tjhree  millions  sterling  (chiefly  to  August,  September,  October,  'and 

pay  for  the  large  cotton  imports  in  November,  whan  the  Bank  pot  tfaa 

that  and  the  following  yearX — ^witb-  screw  upon  Trade  ^  we  find  that 

put  producing   any   crisis.    Last  more  than .  two^thirds  of  tha  whole 

year,  on  the  other  hand,  there  waa  year's  addition  to  our  stock  of  gold 

not  only  no  deficit,  but  a  larger  took  place  during  these  four  montha 

addition  to  our  atodc  of  gold  than  The  following  are  the  gold-batan«e8 

usual  —  namely,    £3,618,000,     or  (marked  phu  or  fmnm)  for  each 

more  than  a  half  greater  than  the  month  of  last  year:^. 
a¥erage  for  the  last  six  years.  And 


Feb. 

Aprfl. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

•f466,ies 

•f  698,096 

-  •l>l,60D,Oei 

Jnljr. 

Aug. 

Pept. 

Oct 

Hot. 

DM. 

BaUrnoB. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£  - 

£ 

*-^HMl 

•l-»7,TCa 

•f8S0,MT 

-468,189 

-  +S,960,ttr 

Thus,  then,  we  see  (1)  that  the  larger  than  in  ordinary  years.  (2), 

additii^n  to  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  That  the  excess  of  imports  over  ex-^ 

countrjr  last   year  was   one-third  ports  of  gold  during  the  last  half 
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of  the  yeur,  when  the  crisis  occurred, 
was.  one-third  greater  than  in  the 
prerious  six  months.  And  (8),  that 
80  far  from  there  having  heen  a  drain 
of  gold  during,  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  when  ,  the 
Bank-rate  was  raised  from  7  to  4  per 
cent,  these  months  were  as  regards 
our  stock  of  gold,  with  the,  single 
Aception  of  May,  the  three  best  in 
thevear. 

l%ese  £ict8  must  appear  startling 
to  erery  one  who  remembers  the 
Opinions  current  during  the  late 
erisis.  Throughout  September  an4 
October  the  leading '  monetary  au* 
ttiorities  justified  the  4:onduct  of 
fhe  Bauk  in  raiding  the  rate  of  dis- 
0ount,  on  the  ground  that  such  a 
xneasure  was  necessary  to  stop  the 
^  drain  of  gold  "  -r-  the  .  unusual 
•moimt  of  .gold  which  (they  said) 
was  being  e:cported  in  order  tq  pay 
for  cotton.  On  the  fkce  of  it,  this 
was  a  most  improbable  supposition. 
When  the  cotton-market  was  para^ 
lysed,  why  should  our  merchants 
give  unusually  lane  orders  for  cot- 
ton f  All  our  cotton  imports  are 
paid  for  in  advance.  The  money 
goes  out  when  the  order  is  given-— 
or,  at  all  events,  long  before  the 
cotton  arHves  in  our  ports.  Ao« 
flordingly,  the  amount  of  mohey 
sent  abroad  is  regulated  at  any 
particular  time,  not  by  the  amount 
of  imports  whioh  are  arriving,  but 
by  the  extent  of  the  orders  which 
are  being  given.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  timt  a  drain  of  gold  in 

Syment  for  ootton  was  a  most  un<* 
:ely  thing  to  happen'  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  ootton*trade  was 
in  a  GOndition  of  unusual  d^ression. 
Nevertheless,  nothing,  was  heard 
at  the  time  in  monetary  cfrdes,- 
and  in  the  newspapers  which  rank 
highest  as.  monetary  authorities,  but 
this  cuckoo  cry  of  Vme  drain  of  gold,'' 
which,  was ^d  to  be  taking  place, 
in  connection  with  the  cottonrtrade. 
The  &cts  which  have  since  come  to 
li^t^  and  whioh  we  havo  quoted 
from  the  ofQcial  returns  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  directly  contradict 
these  statements— or  rather  suppos- 
tions,    idthough   they   were  an^ 


nounoed  with  all  the  authority  of 
ascertained  fiiets, — and  show  thai» 
so  &r  from  there  having  been  aiqr 
drain  of  gold  during  the  months  of 
crisis^  the  export  of  gold  was  then 
reduced  to  a  minimum — ^fiur  below 
the  monthly  average  of  the  prerrioas 
six  years.  So  ftr,  then,  as  regards 
our  stock  of  gold — either  in  the 
coup  try  or  in  the  Bank  of  EnglaiMl — 
one  is  utterly  at  a  loss  to  fbd  any 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  Uie 
Bank  in  raising  the  rate  of  discount 
to,  and  80  long  maintaining  it  at, 
9  per  cent.  On  the  contrary,  judged 
from  this  point  of  view,  the  Bank- 
rate  ought  to  hare  been  lower  in 
September  and  October  than  it  was 
ih  this  previous  weeks^  when  it  stood 
at  7  and  8  per  cent 

But  the  Bank  of  England. la  not 
In  a  natural  position..  It  ia  team- 
melled  by  our  monetaiy  laws.  In 
ordix>ary  circumstances,  the  condi- 
tion of  a  bank  is  regulated  by  the 
amount  of  specie  which  jt  fa<dds, 
and  the  .extent  of  the  demand  for 
that  specie.  But,  owing  to  the  Act 
of  1844,  the  Bank  of  Ei^mnd  is 
differently  drcumstajiced.  Its  po- 
sition is  regulated  not  by  its  stock 
of  gold,  but  by  the  amount  oi  its 
reserve  of  notes.  GroieraUy,  its 
amount  of  notes  in  the  Issue  ]>e- 
partment  (its  reserve  o(  notes)  in- 
creases or  diminishes  wiu  its  sto<^ 
of  gold— but  not  necessuily  or  al- 
ways. The  reserve  of  notes  mi^ 
be  diminished  while  its  Qtook  of 
gold  remains  the  samei  For  ex- 
ample, at  Quarterly  and  some 
other  peri6ds,  when  Governmeot 
salaries,  or  the  dividends  on  Gov- 
ernment stock,  have  to  bo  paid,  the 
leserve  of  notes  is  always  diixiin- 
tshed,  although  the  amount  of  bol- 
Mon  in  the  Bank  remains  unchanged. 
And  this  is  also  the  case  at  times 
when,  owing  to  a  break-down  of 
credit  or  .  other  causes,  the  mooetsiy 
requirements  ^  of  the  country  are 
temporarUy  increasiedL  It  Is  an 
absurd  aftd,  pemidoos  arrangement; 
bu^  we  .take  the  facts  as  they  stand. 
In  this  investigation  of  the  fiMis  of 
the  recent  crisis — to  put  the  case 
on  an  im^uestionable  footiq^^-ve 
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doiK>t  cballeiige  th0iHsd<Mii  6f  the  Ih  fact,  from  whateirer  point  of 
I^esent  monedixy  Uws.  We  nmptf  Tiew  we  rmrd  the  position  of  the 
aoQQpt  these  Uws  as  faets.  Yet  Bank  of  Siigland*--whether  as  re- 
^eD  with  this  ilai!ge  admissiea,  gards  ito  liabilities,  its  stock  of 
▼e  lail  to  see  any  adequate  reason  specie,  or  its  reserve  of  notes — ^we 
fiff  the  high  Bimk-rate  which;  so  ean  find  no*  justiflcatfon  of  its  con- 
serious^  aggravated  the  late  crisia  duct,  and  of  the  disasters.-  which  it 
Judging  the  position  of  the  fiank  inflioted  Upen  Trade,  during  last 
bj  the  amount  of  its  xeaerve  of  autumn.  The  following  table  wiU- 
notes,  and  putting  aside  the  ab-  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  ^noe 
surdity  of  the  limitation  imposed  the  position  of  the  Bank  during  the 
upon  its  note-isfiue%  let  us  see  crisis,  and  idso  dnring  the*  three 
how  tiie  case  ^tood.  It  appears  months  previous.  In  it  we  give  the 
from  the  official  returns  of  the  weekly  average  of  the  Bank's  sur- 
Bank,  that  its  reserve  of  notes  was  plus  of  astets  over  liabiMtiesy  its 
nearly  one-fourth  (fully  23  per  cent)  stock  of  ^d,  and  its  reserve  of 
larger  during  the  nine  weeks  when  notes,  dunng  each  of  the  periods 
the  rate  was  raised  to  9  per  cent  '^hen  the  Directors  placed  the  rate 
than  at  the  period  when  the  rate  of  discount  respectively  at  6,  7,  8, 
was  only  T  per  centl  Here,  again,  and  9  per  cent  In  the  last  column 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  find  any  adequate  we  also  show  the  balance  (marked 
reason  for  the  high  Bank-rate  in  by  jp^ti^  or  mtntM)  of  the  imports  and 
the  months  of  September,  October,  exports  of  sold  during  each  month 
^and  November.  of  the  perioa: — * 


Period. 

BuiUBg 
SurploB. 

Ooln  asd 
Bullion. 

ReMnrv  of 
Noton 

Bate  of 
DisooonL 

Balaoce  of  Ezporti 
and  Imports  of 
OoM. 

JonelS 
JvlrSt 
Jnlj  2T 
Aug.  S 
Aag.  S 
S«ptw  7 

Ill 

.  X8,TO0,09O 
19,080,000 
12,820,000 

6 

T  . 
8 

Jane  +198,098 
Juij  -4M,641 

Sept.  >646,476 
Oct  4-1,120,140 

Sept  T 
Mot.  9 

8/100,000 

18/160,000 

e,soB^m 

9  . 

Kov«  -l-SSO^^T 

This  table  condenses  the  facts  oi  each  separate  week,  we  find  the 
the  late  crisis  so  iar  as  regards  the  same  anomaly  presented.  We  find 
position  and  action  of  toe  Bank,  tiiat  the  ^old  in  the  Bank  had  been 
vVhat  does  it  showt  That  the  steadily  mcreasing  for  four  weeks 
banking  surplus  of  the  establish-  previous  to  the  8th  September, 
xnent  was  larger  in  September,  when  the  rate  was  raised  to  9  per 
October,  and  mvember,  when  the  cent,  and  t^at  the  reserve  of  notes 
rate  of  discount  was  9  per  cent,  had  been  similarly  increasing  for 
than  in  June  and  July  when  the  five  weeks  previous  to  that  date, 
rate  charged  was  only  6  per  cent  Why,,  then,  was  the  Bank-rate 
Also^  that  both  the  Bank^s  stock  of  raised  ? 

gold  and  its  reserve  of  notes  were  During  the  months  of  crisis,  and 
greater  in  the  months  of  crisis  than  also  dunng  the  previous  month  of 
in  the  previous  period,  when  the  August,  there  was  not  only  no 
Sank-rate  stopd  at  7  per  cent  And  dram  of  gold,  either  firom  the  coun- 
instead  of  averages,  we  go  still  try  or  from  the  Bank,  but  the  e^ 
more  minutely  mto  details,  and  ex^  ports  of  gold'  were  at  a  minimum, 
ftmine  the  position  of  the  bank  for  and  a  larger  addition  to  the  stock 


*  The  averages  in  this,  and  in  the  preoediog  table,  are  calculated  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Bank  of  England  eiven  in  roimd  nunbers  in  the  ^Economist's 
Commercial  History  of  1864,'  p.  44. 
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of  gold  in  tbe  oountry  took  place 
than  daring  any  other  period  of 
tbe  year.  And  as  regards  the  in- 
ternal requirements  of  the  country, 
the  demand  for  capital  was  dimin- 
ished, owing  to  the  numerous  fail- 
ures and.  general  contraction  of 
business.  Trade,  partially  during 
September,  and  still  more  in  Octo- 
ber, was  paralysed,  and  the  demand 
ibr  capital  to  canry  op  the  opera- 
tions of  trade  was  proportionately 


diminished.  There  are  no  mm% 
of  accurately  testing  the  amount  of 
our  internal  trade,  but  as  regards 
the  other  portion  of  our  nttioiud 
industry  —  namely,  our  foreiga 
trade — the  decUne  which  took  plaoe 
is  evidenced  by  the  official  returns 
of  the  Board  of  Thule.  Our  exports 
stood  thus, — showing  a  declme  of 
nearly  14  per  cent  (18.8)  in  the  three 
last  months  of  the  year,  compared 
with  the  fire  months  previous:— 

Junt,        July.      Augut.        Sept        Oct          Kor.  Dec 
£  £  £  £  £  £   '  £ 

14,17«,64e  lt,B78,0M  14,804^  1^4,:m  HeST.MS  lS.9n,491  18,066,81^  1S,00fi,m 


May. 


Since,  then,  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  stronger, 
alike  as  regards  assets,  bullion,  ana 
reserve  of  notes,  in  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  than  in  tbe 
previous  weeks ;  since  there  was  no 
drain  of  gold  from  the  country ;  and 
since  the  demand  for  capital  was . 
lessened  by  the  contraction  of  trade, 
—why,  we  repeat,  was  the  Bank- 
rate  raised? 

As  yet  we  have  found  not  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  such  a  step 
an  tbe  part  of  the  Bank.    On  the 
contrary,   all    the   facts  hitherto 
passed  in  review  would  lead  one  to 
expect  a  fall,  instead  of  a  rise,  in 
^e  rate  of  discount    The  only 
other  point  to  be  considered  is;  the 
disquietude  in  the  cotton-trade  at 
the  end  of  August  and  beginning 
of  September,  in  relation  to  its 
natural  effects  upon  the  banking 
establishments.     The  chief  conse- 
quence of  such  disquietude  was  to 
lessen  the  amount  of  business,  and 
the  demand  for  capital ;  and  also, 
by  the  dimiqution  of  orders,  £o 
lessen  the  export  of  gold  to  pay  for 
cotton.     These  results   did  take 
place;   and  obviously  their  ten- 
dency was   not   to   increase  the 
rate  of  discount,  but  to  lower  it 
As  a  set-off  aeainst  these  causes  for 
a  lowering  of  the  Bank-rate,  there 
was  one,  and  one  onl^,  of  a  different 
character— it  was  this:  In  ordinary 
times,  when  the  markets  are  in 
their  usual   condition,  and  when 
sales  can  be  made  on  the  usual 
tetms,  merchants  and  manufkctur- 
ers  generally  have  a  certrfn  portion 


of  their  bills  which  they  do  Dot^^ 
quire  to  discount   They  keep  these 
bills  (to  use  the  financial  phrase,) 
'Mn  their  portfolio.*'    But  when, 
from  any  cause,  the  markets  be- 
come depressed — when  buyers  ue 
few,  and  sales  can  only  be  made  at 
a  loss — ^the  merchant  has  to  take 
his  reserve  of  bills  to  the  bank  to 
get  them  discounted.    As  he  can- 
not make  his  usual  sales,  he  has 
recourse  to  these  bills  In  order  to 
procure  the   means   of  canying 
on   his   business.     Hence,  when 
the  cotton-market  became  depressed 
at  the  beginning  of  Septembei^ 
although  tbe  fall  in  price  at  that 
time  was  not  more  than  5  per  cent 
-doubtless  many  ootton-merchants 
and  manufacturers    brought  oat 
their  reserve  of  bills  in  order  to  get 
them   discounted.      This  circom- 
stance,  taken  by  itself^  would  in- 
crease  tbe   demand    for  loanable 
capital ;  but  that  it  was  neutralised, 
and  more  than  neutralised,  bj  the 
contraction  of  trading  business,  and 
the  other  circumstances  which  ve 
have  passed  in  review,  is  shown  b/ 
the  statistics  which  we  have  girea 
of  the  position  of  the  Bank  U 
certainly  wovdd  never  of  itself  hire 
sufficed  to  produce   any  banidns 
difficulties ;  yet,  as  this  is  actuallx 
the  only  feature  of  the  case  which 
can  be  conceived  to  have  influenced 
the  Bank  of  England  in  raising  its 
rate  of  discount,  let  us  see  if  the 
case  was  bettered  bj  tbe  cooise 
adopted  by  the  Bank 

Tbe  difficulty  to  be  met  wis  ib» 
stagnation  of  the  cotton  marice^ 
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owing  to  a  temporary  and  wholly  Bank  was  in  eyery  respect  stronger 
t  hiseless  disquietude.  How  then  at  the  time  the  rate  was  raised  to '9 
did  the  Bank  meet  it  ?  By  adopt-  per  cent,  and  during  the  two  months 
ing  a  course  which  still  further,  when  it  was  kept  at  that  height, 
and  to  a  fearful  extent,  depressed  than  during  the  previous  period 
the  cotton-market— conrerted  dis-  when  the  rate  stood  at  7  and  8  per 
quietude  into  panic — aggravated  a  cent 

passing  difficulty  into  a  prolonged  The  extent  of  the  calamity  which 
disast^;  and  moreover,  extended  overtook  the  mercantile  and  mantft< 
the  emharrassment  and  depression,  facturing  classes  in  autumn  last  is 
from  a  single  branch  of  trade,  to  evidenced  by  the  increase  of  failures 
the  general  trade  of  ^  country,  to  twenty  times  their  ordinary 
As  regards  the  cotton-trade — al-  amount,  by  the  diminution  of  our 
though  the  original  disquietude,  export  trade,  and  by  the  tens  of 
produced  by  the  peace-rumours,  thousands  of  the  woridng  classes 
was  at  an  end  by  the  third  week  of  thereby  thrown  out  of  employment 
September— the  effect  of  the  high  And  yet,  in  monetary  circles,  the 
Bank-rate,  and  concomitant  contrao-  countiy  is  congratulated  that  the 
tion  of  credit,  sufficed  to  produce  a  evil  was  no  worse.  Thanks  to  the 
continued  and  steadily  mcreasing  Act  of  1844,"  it  has  been  said,  ."the 
depression  of  the  markets  until  at  crisis  did  not  culminate  in  a  dis- 
the  end  of  October  the  average  aster  like  that  of  1867."  The  truth 
prices  of  cotton  and  cotton-gooas  is  rather,  that  but  for  the  action  of 
were  about  80  per  cent  below  the  the  Bank,  there  would  not  have 
prices  current  on  the  8th  Septem-  been  any  crisis  at  all.  For  a  few 
ber,  when  the  Bank-rate  was  raised  weeks  there  would  have  been  a 
to  9  ner  cent  temporary  depression,  of  no  great 

Woen  a  disquietude  arises  in  any  ms^nitude,  in  a  single  branch  of 
branch  of  trade,  it  is  quite  reason-  trade.  That  would  have  been  all 
able  that  banks  should  be  chary  of  But  so  &r  from  the  ^fficulty  having 
dealing  with  the  firms  connected  been  alleviated,  as  it  ought  to  have 
with  that  line  of  bumness.  If  the  been,  the  action  of  the  Bank  not 
cotton-merchants  became  disquieted  only  aggravated  it  fourfold  as 
as  to  their  position — ^however  base-  garas  the  cotton-trade,  but  extended 
less  the  cause  of  their  disquietude,  the  calamity  to  the  whole  industry 
— the  banks  were  unquestionably  of  the  country, 
justified  in  looking  askance  at  the  Owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
bills  which  these  firms  brought  to  currency  established  by  the  Act  of 
them  to  be  discounted,  and  in  re-  1844,  banks,  instead  of  being  the 
fusing  to  discount  the  bills  of  any  allies  of  trade,  have  become  its  mas* 
of  these  firms  whose  solvency  seem*  ters,  and  occasionally  its  tyrants, 
ed  to  be  imperilled  by  the  prevail-  As  the  whole  note-issues  of  England 
ing  disquietude.  But  to  raise  the  are  dependent  upon  "the  Bank,'' 
minimum  rate  of  discount  for  all  and  as  all  the  other  large  banks 
bills,  to  exact  a  higher  rate  of  usage  have  to  carry  on  their  business  by 
from  the  general  trade  of  the  coun^  means  of  its  notes,  it  can  play  the 
try,  is  quite  a  different  thing.  The  part  of  despot  at  its  pleasure.  It 
Tery  disquietude  in  the  cotton-trade  has  not  more  capital  to  lend  than 
tended  to  lessen,  and  actually  did  the  other  banks--on  the  contrary, 
lessen,  the  amount  of  business  the  London  joint-stock  banks  of 
carred  on,  and  accordingly  dimi*  themselves  have  five  times  more 
nished  to  an  equal  extent  the  de«^  capital  to  lend  than  the  Bank  has. 
xoand  for  capital  on  loan.  So  that,  It  is  its  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
we  repeat,  a  fidl  in  the  rate  of  dis*  privilege  of  issuing  notes  that  gives 
count  would  have  been  more  natural  the  Bank  its  tremendous  power.  It 
than  a  rise,— especially  as,  as  we  is  not  its  amount  of  capital,  but  its 
bave  shown,  the  position  of  the  monopoly  of  the  means  of  lending 
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cftpiUl,  tbat  gwre  to  it  its  despode 
supremacy.  All  the  other  hnige 
hanks  have  to  go  to  it  for  the.  means 
of  leodiog  their  capital.  And  hence^ 
hoverer  great  nay  he  the  amoant 
of  deposits,  or  loanahle  capitalf  in 
the  hanks  of  the  country,  tiiey  are 
at  the  ittercy  of  the  Bamc  of  Bng^ 
knd  for  the  means  of  kbding  that 
capital ;  and  &e  tate  of  disccmnt  is 
made  dependent  mainly  upon  the 
terms  .which  the  fiank  of  England 
chooses  to  demand  for  the  use  of 
itsnotes.- 

Under  this  monetary  monopoly 
our  hanks  are  no  knger  free  agent& 
If  any  of  them  desires  to  adopt  a 
tmsting  and  generous  poli^  tcv 
wards  Trade,  it  is  unahle  to  do  soi 
It  has  no  power  to  compete  on  fair 
terms  with  the  Bank  of  Englaadh 
If  any  hanks  desire  to  help  Trade 
to  tide  over  a  temporary  difficulty; 
while  the  Bank  of  England  adopts 
the  opposite .  course  of  raising  the 
rate  of  discount,  these  hanks  find 
that  their,  customers,  whom  they 
have  heed  trusting  and  helping,  are 
soon  ruined  hy  &e  depression  of 
the  markets  wludi  nerer  fails  to  fol- 
low the  raising  of  the  rate  of  dis^* 
count  I  .  hy  the  Bank  of  England. 
Accordingly  they  soon  ahandon  the 
attempt,  and  simply  follow  the  ex- 
ample <^  the  Bank,  which  they  af  e 
powerless  to  resist,  leaving  Trade  to 
Its  fate. 

Banks  were  meant  to  he  the  allies 
of  Trade^  and  they  would  he  so, 
for  their  own  interest,  hut  for  the 
artificial  state  of  matters  created  hy 
our  monetary  laws.  A  recent  case 
exhibits,  on  a  small  scale,  the  wise 
and  timely  aid  which  banks  may--^ 
and,  if  under  natural  condittcms, 
would-^render  to  the  community 
in  times  of  tempCraiy  difficulty.  We 
allude*  to  the  failure  of  Attwood  and 
Spooner's  bank  at  Birmingham.  By 
that  failure  hundreds  of  Naders  and 
fitrmers  w^  suddenly  deprived  cC 
their  whole  reserve  fiinds.  In  the 
end  they'  will  lose  nearly  one»half 
of  their  money,  but  in  the  first  place 
the  loss  was  total  Several  months 
must  elapse  before  a  dividend  would 
he  paid.   What  were  they  to  do  ? 


The^  had  bills  to  meet,  rents  to  ptj, 
and  also  the  weekly  wages  to  their 
vork'people:  In  this  emergeocy 
the  Birminghafti  Joint^toek  Bidt 
at  once  etepMd  forward  to  assist  the 
sufierers.  Without  m  momenf  a  de- 
ky  that  hank  allowed  many  <^  the 
suffMrers  to  open  accounts  vitii  it 
It  gave  them  oash^credits,  in  short, 
and  allowed  tbemt  to  draw  upon  it 
to  a  certain  amount  By  this  meang 
the  disaster  was  minimised;  where- 
as an  opposite  poU^  would  hire 
sggTMrnted  it,  and  paralysed  the 
whole  trade  of  Birmingham.  ^ 
joini«tock  bank  which  thnsaotod, 
did  so  not  from  any  mere  feeling 
cf  generosity,  hat  simply  as  a  matter 
of  sdf^interest  It  knew  that  mi&j 
of  the  sufferers  fix>m  the  fidlsre  d 
Attwood's  bank,  although  tempon- 
rfly  short  of  funds,  were  peifectij 
solvent^  and  with  timely  help,  wovdd 
be  able  to  carry  on  business  sacceas- 
fully  as  before,  so  that  the  mooey 
advanced  to  them  was  safe.  And 
at  the  same  time  the  bank  kneir 
that  henceforth  it  would  obtain 
these  men  as  new  customers.  There- 
fore, although  the  policy  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Joinitstoek  Bank  in  this 
matter  may  rightly  be  called  geo^ 
Otts,  it  was  not  less  wise  and  profit- 
able for  itself.  A  similar  policy 
would  be  adopted  on  n  laiger  scale 
in  times  of  temporary  comm«-daI 
soabaxrassment,  tiie  banks  coald 
safely  adopt  such  a  course.  But  ts 
long  as  the  Bank  of  Engkmd  sds 
on  the  opposite  prinorplo,  and  mikee 
in  the  difficulties  of  trade  only  in 
excuse  for  raising  its  rate,  it  is  in- 
possible  for  other  banks,  who  of 
tiiemselves  have  no  means  of  lend- 
ing their  capital,  to  alieviate  the 
embarrassment 

In  what  way  this  peniicions  mo- 
nopoly of  the  Bank  of  England  mj 
be  abotished,  and  tiie  rate  of  inte- 
rest be  made  dependent  solely  upon 
iht  natural  cause  which  ought  to 
r^ulate  it---namely,  the  amount  d 
loanable  capital,  and  the  extent  of 
the  demand  for  that  capital— w 
shaU  show  in  a  subsequent  article. 
But  we  think  we  have  already  de- 
monstrated two  points  of  import- 
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ftnce-HDamely,  first,  that  there  wa9  rate  of  interest  under  our  ^  present 

nothing  in  the  position  of  the  Bank  monetary  laws,  is  not  regulated  hy 

of  England,  eren  as  regulated  by  natural  causes,  but  by  t)ie  artificial 

the-  Act  of  1844,  to  Justify  -th^'  con-  fetters  imposed  by  %  legislatiye  mo* 

duct  of  the  Directors  in  raising  the  nopoly.   And,  in  s^iort^  that  the  sup^* 

rate  of  discount  so  exorbitantly  Ust  ply  of  Capital  does  not  depend  upon 

autumn,  thereby  aggravating  a  tern-  the  amount  of  it  existing  in  the 

porary  embarrassment  '  in  .a  single  national  reservoir,  (the  baScs)^  but 

branch  of  trade  Into  ai.  lnd^pread  mainly,  and  sometimes  entirely,  upon 

disaster  affectine  the  gepex^al  trade  the  mere  sise  of  the  orifice  through 

and  industry  of  the  country,    Se-  which  it  has  to  pass  before  it  reaclMS 

oondly,  we  h^ye  shown  that  the  the  trading  pomm  unity. 


nccADUXT:  ak  xpraonn  or  ooKTKXPOBiinBoim  autoAiog&apbt. 

•*  Pleeadllly.  ihopi,  Mlae«f,  bMtt«      -breeas.  * 
Th«  wUrrbg  of  WbMls,  and  tb«  fuffUe  of  tfett, 
Br  dsyllsht,  «r  nightllgnl,  or  noliy,  or  tailT, 
Wli»teT«r     apood  it,  J  Ion  FlecadlUj.**--locax^ 

ft  •  .  , 

My  gentle  poet,  don*t  imkgfne  the  fatal — to  whom  ?  to  me  or  to  Lady 
merit  lies  in  Piccadilly.  May  yoi]^  Ursula^  or  herself?  Hy  knowledge 
never  know  the  mood  in  which  you  of  her  ladyship  induces  me  to  in* 
hate  Piccadilly,  simply  because  it  dine  towards  the  latter  hypothesis  ( 
forms  part  of  a  universe  which  has  the  suspense  is^  howeverj  none  of  the 
become  detestable   to  you.    Put  less  trying. 

yourself  in  my  position.  1*11  just  Second,  Does  Lady  TJrsula  iina^ 
take  the  liberty  of  bri^fiy  exposing  Ine  t}iat  I  know  how  she  and  Grandon! 
what,  in  diplomatic  slang,  ia  called  feel  towards  each  other  ?  .  . 
"the  situation."  I  am  telegraphect  Third,  Is  Qrandon-  under  the 
for  in  frantic  terms  by  an  old  lady  impression  that  I  have  actuidly 
who  is  imder  the  firm  impression  proposed  imd  been  accepted  by 
that  I  am  engaged  to  be  married  to,  fiady  'P'rsula?  . 
her  daughter.  I  am  violently  in,  IVourtn,  Does  my  conduct  occv 
love  with  that  daug^iter,  but '  for  sionally  amount  to  something  more' 
certain  reasons  I  have  felt  it  my  than  eccentricityr  or  noti 
dxitj  to  account  for  my  extraor4inary  Fifth — and  this  was  very  |unplea»^ 
conduct  by  informing  her  confiden-  ant--^hall  I  find  Qiiandon  at  our 
tially  that  I  have  occasional  fits  of  joint  abode.  And,  if  so,  what  shall, 
temporary  insanity.  That  daughter,  I  say  to  him? 
I  am  positively  assured  by  her  .  Sixth^  Have  Grandon  and  Lady 
mother,  is  nd  less  violently  attached  tfrsula  met,  and  did  anythixig  paas 
to  my  most  dear  and  intimate  friend,  between  them  ? 
My  most  dear  and  intimate  fiiend  Now.  my  fiiend  Locker,  just  lancy 
returns  the  affection.  Mamma  yoursefr  tearing  along  Piccadilly  at 
threatens  that  if  I  do  not  marry  10  p,ic.  in  a  hansom  with,  a  string 
her.  daughter,  rather  than  allow  my  of  questions  like  these  chasing  each] 
most  dear  and  intimate  firiendtodo  other  through  your  bn^in,  jsnd  the' 
80,  she  will  ally  the  young  lady  to  a  prospect  of  two,  if.  not  three,  most' 
native  of  Bombay.  So  much  is-  unpleasant  interviews  to  come  off 
known.  On  the  following  p<rfnts  I  before  midnight^  and  then  teU  me 
am  still  in  the  dark :  whether  yojur  mood  would,  induce 

First,  What  on  earth  does  Lady  you  still  to  ^*  love  Piccadilly.'* 
Broadbrim  mean  by  telling  n^  to     Th^nk  goodness  Grandon  was  at 
come  hnmediately,  as  delay  may  be  the  House.    So,  after  a  huiried 
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toilet,  I  went  on  to  Grosvenor 
Bquarei  The  young  ladies  were 
Both  out  Lady  Bridget  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  ehaperonage  of  a 
newly-married  rather  fast  female 
cousin,  to  go  to  a  halL  Lady  Ursula 
had  gone  to  a  solitary  tea  with  a 
crahhed  old  aunt  Lady  Broadhrim 
was  in  her  own  sitting-room,  lying 
<m  a  couch  hehind  a  tahle  covered 
with  papers.  She  looked  wearily 
tip  when  I  entered,  and  held  out  a 
thin  hand  for  me  to  do  what  I  liked 
with.  **  How  eood  of  you  to  come, 
dear  Frank,**  she  said.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  called  me 
Frank,  and  I  knew  she  expected  me 
to  acknowledge  it  hy  pressing  lier 
fingers,  so  I  squeezed  them  affec- 
tionately. "Broadhrim  said  if  I 
wanted  to  make  sure  of  you  I  ought 
to  have  brought  Ursula's  name  into 
the  telegraph,  but  I  told  him  her 
mother's  would  do  as  well.** 

"What  does  the—'*  I  am  afraid  I 
mentally  said  *old  girl* — "want,  I 
Wonder.  It  must  be  really  serious, 
Or  she  would  have  shammed  agita- 
fion.  There  is  something  about  this 
dily  calm  which  is  rather  portentous.. 
Then  she  has  taken  care  to  have 
every  member  of  the  family  out  of 
the  house.  What  is  she  ringing  the 
bell  for  now?'* 

"Tell  Lady  Ursula  when  she 
comes  home  that  I  am  engaged 
particularly,  and  will  come  up  and 
SCO  her  in  her  bedroom  before  she 
goes  to  bed,^  said  Lady  Broadbrim 
to  the  servant  who  answered  it 

**  Does  not  Lady  Ursula  knCw  of 
ifly  having  come  to  town  in  answer 
to  your  summons  ?  "  I  asked. 

"No,  dear  child  1  why  should  I 
uifliet  mr  troubles  upon  her  ?  Even 
Broadbrim,  to  whom  I  was  obliged 
to  speak  more  openly,  only  suspects 
the  real  state  or  the  case.  I  have 
reserved  my  full  confidence  fbr  my 
future  son-in-law." 

I  lifted  up  my  eyes  with  a  rap- 
turous eipression,  and  played  with 
a  paper-knife.  She  wanted  me  to 
help  her  on  with  an  obvious  remark, 
whtch  I  declined  to  make;  so,  after  a 
pause,  she  went  on  with  a  deep  sigh : 

"What  sad  tiews  we  keep  on 


getting^  of  those  poor  dear  Confede- 
rates, Frank." 

"  Let  us  hope  they  will  recoTer,** 
said  1.  encouragingly. 

"  Oh,  but  they  do  keep  on  fallios 
so,  it  is  quite  dreadful** 
•  "  There  was  no  great  number  of 
them  fell  at  Wilmington.'* 

"How  stupid  I  am,"  she  said, 
"my  poor  mind  gets  quite  bewild- 
ered. I  was  thinking  of  stock, 
not  men;  they  went  down  agaia 
three  more  yesterday,  and  my  bro- 
ker declines  altogether  to  cany 
them  on  from  one  account  to  anotbor 
any  more.  I  bought  at  60,  and  thej 
have  done  nothing  but  go  down 
ever  sincel  I  generally  go  by  Lord 
Staggerton*8  advice,  and  he  recom- 
mended me  to  sell  a  bear  some 
months  ago;  bnt  that  stupid  littk 
Spifiy  Goldtip  insisted  that  it  was 
only  a  temporary  depression,  and 
now  he  says  how  could  he  know 
that  President  Davis  would  replace 
Johnston  by  Hood.*' 

"Very  tiresome  of  Davis;  but 
you  should  have  employed  more 
than  one  broker,**  I  remarkei 
"Persons  of  limited  capital  and 
speculative  tendencies  should  operate 
mysteriously.  Your  right  band 
should  not  know  what  your  left 
hand  is  doing." 

"Hush,  Frank  I  vou  can  surdy 
be  business-like  without  being  pro- 
fane. I  was  completely  in  Spiffj's 
hands ;  Lady  Mundane  told  me  she 
always  let  him  do  for  her,  and"— 
here  Lady  Broadbrim  lowered  ber 
voice— "I  hnoto  he  has  access  to 
the  best  sources  of  information.  I 
used  to  employ  Staggerton,  but  be 
is  so  selfish  that  he  never  told  me 
the  best  things :  besides  which,  of 
course,  I  was  ooliged  to  have  him 
constantly  to  dinner ;  and  his  great 
delight  was  always  to  say  things 
which  were  calculated  to  shock  my 
religious  friends.  Moreover,  he  bas 
lately  been  doing  more  as  a  pro- 
moter of  new  companies  than  in 
buying  and  selling.  Now  Spiffy  is 
so  very  useful  in  society,  and  bas  so 
much  tact^  that  although  there  are 
all  kinds  of  stories  against  bim, 
still  I  did  not  think  there  was  any 
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BufSdeDt  reason  to  shut  him  out  of 
the  house.  There  was  quite  a  set 
made  a^'nst  the. poor  little  man 
at  one  time — ^worldly  people  are  so 
hard  and  uncharitable;  so,  partly 
for  the  sake  of  his  annt^  Lady  Spif- 
fington,  who  was  my  dear  friend, 
and  partly,  indeed,  because  Stag- 
gerton  bad  really  become  useless 
and  .intolerable,  I  put  my  afiQurs 
entirely  into  Spifiy^s  hands." 

"  And  the  result  is     I  asked. 

"That  I  must  pay  up  £27,000 
io-morrow^"  said  Lady  Broadbrim, 
with  the  unpenitent  sigh  of  a  har- 
dened criminal. 

You  should  have  kept  his  Lord* 
ship  to  act  as  a  check  on  the 
Honourable    Spiffington,"  I  said: 

but  I  cannot  advise  now,  unless  I 
know  everything.*' 

A  faint  tinge  suffused  Ladv 
Broadbrim^s  cheek  as  she  said^ 

What  more  do  you  want  to 
know  r 

"  £zact1y  what  money  you  pos« 
BOSS,  and  exactly  how  it  is  invested.'* 

''I  don't  see  that  that  is  at  all 
necessary.  Here  is  Spiffington's 
letter,  from  which  you  will  see  how 
much  I  must  pay  to-morrow  ;  my 
assurance  that  I  cannot  produce  so 
large  a  sum  at  such  short  notice  is 
enough." 

"You  can  surely  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  some  one  who 
would  lend  you  the  money,  pro- 
vided you  were  prepared  to  pay  a 
sufficiently  high  rate  of  interest" 

The  tinge  which  had  not  left 
Lady  Broadbrim's  cheek  deepened 
as  she  answered  me,  "Frank,  it 
was  on  no  hasty  impulse  that  I 
telegraphed  for  jrou.  I  do  not  feel 
bound  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  my  private  i^&irs,  but  I  do  feel 
that  if  there  is  one  man  in  the 
world  upon  whom,  at  such  a  crisis, 
I  have  a  right  to  rely,  it  is  he  to 
whom  I  have  promised  my  daugh* 
ter,  and  who  professes  to  be  de- 
votedly attached  to  her." 

"  In  short,  Iiady  Broadbrim," 
said  I,  rising  and  taking  up  my 
hat,  "you  are  willing  to  part  with 
your  daughter  to  me  on  condition 
o£  my  paying  a  first  instalment  of 


£27,000  down,  with  the  prospect  of 
'  calls '  to  an  unlimited  extent  loom^^ 
ing  in  the  background.  I  doubt 
whether  you  vrill  find  Cbundango 
prepared  to  go  into  such  a  very  ha- 
lardous  speculation,  but  I  should 
recommend  you  to  apply  to  him." 

At  that  moment  I  heard  Lady 
Ursula's  voice  in  the  hall,  and  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  as  she  went  up- 
stairs. I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
door,  but  I  stopped  abruptly,  and 
turned  upon  Lady  Broadbrim. 
She  was  saying  something  to  which 
I  was  not  attending,  but  now  was 
suddenlv  paralysed  and  silenced  as 
I  looked  at  her  fixedly.  K  a  glance 
can  convey  meaning^  I  flatter  my« 
self  my  eyes  were  not  devoid 
of  expression  at  that  moment- 
"  What  I"  I  thought,  "is  it  re- 
served for  the  mother  of  this  girl  I 
love  to  make  me  call  her  ^  a  hazard- 
ous speculation?'"  It  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  describe  the  inten- 
sity of  the  hatred  which  I  felt  at 
this  moment  for  the  woman  who 
had  caused  me  for  one  second  to 
think  of  Ursula  as  a  marketable 
commodity,  who  should  be  offered 
for  purcliase  to  an  Oriental  adven- 
turer. The  only  being  I  despised 
more  than  Lady  Broadbrim  was 
myself  ;-*because  she  chose  to  take 
my  angel  off  the  pedestal  on  which 
I  had  placed  her  and  throw  her 
into  the  dirt,  was  I  calmly  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proceedings?  The 
storm  raging  within  me  seemed 
gradually  to  blind  me  to  external 
objects  ;  my  great  love  was  battling 
with  remorse,  indignation,  and  de^ 
spair ;  and  I  stood  wavering  and  dis- 
tracted, looking,  as  it  were,  within 
for  rest  and  without  for  comfort^ 
till  the  light  seemed  to  leave  my 
eyes,  and  the  fire  which  bad  flashed 
firom  thenx  for  a  moment  became 
suddenly  extinguished. 

I  was  reconciled  to  consciousness  hj 
an  exclamation  from  Lady  Broao* 
brim.  "Heavens,  Frank,  don't 
stare  so  wildly,  you  quite  frighten 
me.  I  have  only  asked  for  your 
advice,  and  you  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions and  fly  off  in  a  manner 
which  nothing  but  the  excitability 
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of  tenperftmenti  etn  exoase.  and  indeed  onljr  vloirlj  caaspn- 

I  mssure  jon  I  am  worried  enoagb  bended  the  purport  of-  ber  bst 

without  havinc  my  cares  added  to  speech.   As  it  dawtied  noon  me, 

bj  your   unkindne66<    There,   if  me  hopelessness  of  the  ^ole  stt- 

jou  want  to  know  the  exact  state  uation  seemed  to  overwhefan  mt 

of  mj  affairs,  look  through  raj  pa-  Chaos  and  ruin  like  gaunt  spectra 

pers— you  will  find  I  am  a  woman  stared  me  in  the  &oeI   What  mi* 

of  business;  and  I  have  got  an  aocu-  tared  it  if  the  Broadbrim  funftf 

rate  list  which  I  shall  be  able  to  were  bankrupt  in  estate^  if  I  was  to 

explain.   Of  course  ail  the  more  im-  become  bankmpt  in  mind  1  Wbtt 

portant  original  documents  are  at  matter  if  they  lost  all  their  worldly 

my  solicitors."  possessions  f  Had  I  not  lost  ill 

I  sat  moodily  down  without  an*  hope  of  Ursula^  and  with  her  evoy 

swering  this  semi-eoneiHatory  serni^  generous  impulse  of  my  nature? 

plaintive  speech.    I  did  not  eten  why  should.!  saye  the  &milj,  eTcn 

take  the  trouble  to  analrse  it     I  if  I  could  ?   Why  in  this  dtoert  of 

Mi  morally  and  physically  exhaust-  my  existence  spend  a  fortune  oo  as 

ed.     The  long  journey,  the  sus^  oasis  I  was  forbidden .  ever  to  enter 

pense,  and  this  denmiementf  had  or  enjoy?  Why  should  I  bring 

prostrated  me.   I  took  up  the  papers  offerings  to  the  shrine  at  whidi  I 

Lady  Broadbrim  offered  mcL  and  might  nerer  worship  f  The  wbok 

turned  them  racantly  over. '  1  read  temple  that  enclosed  it  was  totto^ 

the  list)  bnt  failed  to  attach  anv  ing.   Instead  of  helping  to  prop  it 

meaning  to  the  items  over  which  up,  why  not,  likh  Samson,  dng  it 

my  gaze  lislesslv  wandered.   I  felt  down  and  let  it  bury  me  in  its^min? 

that  Lady  Broadbrim  was  watching  I  threw  myself  on  the  ooueh  fron 

me  curiously,  but  every  eflfbrt  I  which  Lady  Broadbrim  had  risen, 

made  ta  grasp  the  details  before  and,  turning  my  face  to  the  wall, 

me  failed  hopelessly.     At  last  I  longed  with  an  intense  denre  for 

threw  the  packet  down  in  ,  despair,  an  eternal  release.    At  that  moment 

and  leaning  over  the  table  clasped  my  hand,  which  I  had  thrust  nndff 

myburstingCvrehead  with  my  hands,  the  pillow^  came  in  contact  with 

**Dear  Frank,"  said  Lady  Broad^  something  hard  and  cold.  I  drew 
brim,  and  for  the  <flrst  time  her  it  out  and  was  startled  to  find  that  ft 
Voice  betrayed  signs  of  genume  was  a  small  vnd  labelled  POISON.'* 
tmotien,  **I  know  I  have  been  I  am  not  naturally  si^rstition^ 
very  imprudent,  but  I  did  it  all  for  but  this  immediate  response  to  my 
the  best  Tou  can  understand  now  thoughts  seemed  an  indication  so  di- 
why  I  hesitated  to  tell  you  every-  rect  as  to  be  almost  supernatural  I 
thing  at  first  You  don't  know  bad  hardly  framed  in  definite  terat 
how  much  it  has  cost  me,  and  to  tbe  idea  of  a  suicide  which  shoald 
what  means  I  Am  obliged  to  resort  at  once  end  my  agony,  when  the 
to  keep  up  my  courage ;  besides,  I  means  thereto  were  actually  placed 
have  got  into  sudi  la  habit  of  con-  in  my  very  hand)  Even  had  I 
cealment  that  I  couM  not  bear  that  doubtiid,  the  inward  sense,  the  in- 
even  you  should  know  the  despe*  spiration  to  which  I  trust,  and 
rate  state  of  our  affairs^  though  I  which  has  never  yet  failed  me,  said, 
have  no  idea  that  in  so  short  a  time  Drink  I  It  even  whispered  alood, 
you  could  have  unravelled  such  Drink  1  From  every  comer  of  the 
complicated  accounts  and  arrived  room  came  soft  pleasant  murmurs 
at  the  terriUe  result'  Perhaps  you  of  the  same  word.  Angels  floating 
would  like  me  to  leave  you  for  a  round  me  bade  me  dnnk.  Every 
ftw  moments.  I  will  go'  and  say  thought  of  moral  evil  ranished  in 
good-night  to  Ursula,  Whom  I  heard  connection  with  this  final  act  I 
going  up-stairs  just  now.**  looked  forward  with  rapture  to  tbe 

I  heard  Lady  Broadbrim  leave  long  sleep  before  me,  and  with  » 

the  room,  but  did  not  raise  my  head,  smile  of  the  most  intense  and  fer- 
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Tint  gnttitada  I  ralaed  the  bottto  Gnckms,  wbat  !a  ifae  matter!*' 

to  my  iip&   I  remember  thinking  said  she. 

at  the  moment,  *'The  mnile  isTery  My  lips  seemed  with  ^fficiilty 

importani^t  shall  play  upon  my  to  form  the  word  "  poison." 

lips  to  tlie  end.     Ursula,  I  die  Frank,  speak  to  me  1'' and  she 

mpiPJi  for  my  last  thought  i^  that  S«zed  my  hand,  which  was  not  so 

Id  t&e  spirit  I  shall  scion  tc^sH  eold'  as  I  could  have  wished  it,  but 

thee,"  and  the  Bquid  trickled  slowly  wMdi  fell  helple|8ly  by  my  side  as 

down  my  throat    It  was  not  un-  she  let  it  drop. ' 

til  I  had  drained  the  last  drop  that  Poison  1"  I  this  time  uttered 

I  snddeidy  recognised  the  taste;  audibly. 

It  was  the  '<t>lck-me^up"  I  always  ''Where  did  you  get  it T  said 

est  at  Harris^  the  apothecary  in  she,  snappishly.    For  it  began  to 

St  Jamei^s  Street,  when  my  fits  of  down  up6n  her  that  I  was  not 

nervous  exhaustien  come  on,  but  poisoned  at  all,  but  bad  discovered 

there  seemed  rather  more  of  the  her  secret   I  turned  my  thumb 

spirituous  ingredient  in  it  than  languidly  in  the  i^rectfon  of  under 

usual.     The  life-stream  began  to  the  pillow.    She  hastily  thrust  in 

tingle  back  through  all  my  fibres-^  her  hand  and  pulled  out  the  empty 

my  miseriee  took  flretesque  forma,  bottle.    "You  fool^^she  actually 

*'Ha4  hal   Lady  Broadbrim  I  the  used  this  expression  ;  I  hare  heard 

means  you  take  to  keep  up  your  ether  ladies  do  the  same-~''you 

courage,  wfaioh  you  so  delicately  fool"  end  sh,ewa8  literally  furious, 

alluded  to  just  now,  have  come  in  ^wnat  did '  you  go  poking  under 

most  opportunely.   What  k-  fool  I  the  pillow  for  f    You  are  no  more 

was  to  make  mountains  out  of  mole-  ppisoned  than  I  am ;  it  is  a  draught 

Ikills,  and  call  the  little  ills  of  life  I  am  obliged  to  take  fer  nervous 

miserie&   We  will  soon  see  what  depression,  and  your  imagination 

these  Uttle  imprudences  are  the  old  has  almost  frightened  you  into  a 

lady  talks  o£*'   And  I  took  up  the  fit   I  put  'poison'  on  it  to  keep 

papers  with  «  hand  rafpidly  becom-  the  seirants  from  prying.  Gome, 

ing  steady,  and  glanced  over  them  get  up,  be  a  man — do,"  and  Lady 

with  an  eye  no  longer  oenfiised  or  Broadbrim  gave  me  her  hand,  in 

dim.   Oh  the  r  pleasure  of  the  sensa-  consideration  fer  her  weaknet^s,  to 

tion  of  this  gxmdual  recoveiy  of  rig-  help  myself  up  by. 


I  was  engaged  in  this  tadk,  and  I,  pressing  it  to  my  lips,  '^I  cannot  ' 

making  the .  most    singular  and  tell  what  comfort  you  give  me.  I 

startling  discoveries,  the  nature  of  was  just  beginning  to  regret  the 

which   I   ^11    shortly   disclose,  world  I  thought  I  was  about  to 

when  I  heard   Lady   Broadbrim  leave  for  ever,  when  your  assurance 

oomitig  downstairs.    I  felt  so  an-  timt  I  have  not  taken  poison,  but 

gry  with  her  for  hiving  been  the  a  tonic,  makes  me  feel  iiis  gratefiil 

means  of  tempting  me  to  commit  a  to  you  as  if  yon  had  sated  by  life, 

great  sin,  and  for  the  trouble  she  I  confess  that,  when  I  found  that 

WAS  causing  me  geoenilty,  that  I  you  considered  your  atfairs  to  be 

fidlowed  the  first  impulse  which  toy  so  desperate  that  you  had  provided 

imagination  .  suggesti4  as  the  best  the  most  effectual  mode  of  escape 

meftns  of  revenging  myself  upon  from  them,  I  enyied  the  supe- 

her.    Accoidingly,  when  the  door  nor  foresight  which  you  had  dis- 

opened  she  found  me  stretched  at  played,  and  determined  to  repair 

fbll  length  on  the  sofa,  my  form  my  error.     If  it  is  worth  dear 

rigid,  my  face  fixed,  my  eyes  star*  Lady  Broadbrim's  while  to  poison 

ing,  my  hands  denched,  and  my  herself,  I  thou|^t,  it  is  surely  worth 

whole  attitude  as  nearly  that  of  a  mine.   But,  after  all,  suicide  is  a 

person  in  a  fit  as  I  had  time  to  cowardly  act  either  in  a  man  or  a 
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life  with  the  aid  of  stimidanta^  and  into  two  Turkish  hatha,  a  mooster  i 
flj  for  refuge  in  the  agony  of  a  hotel,  and  a  music-ball  You  win 
financial  crisis  ta  the  shop  of  an  see  that  I  lost  heavily  in  the  Tuik- 


'*Tou  Are  an  incomprehensible  music-hall  is  paying  well  Spill^ 
creature,  Frank,"  said  Lady  Broad-  says  I  ought  nerer  to  stay  so  long 
brim ;  I  am  sure  I  bope  for  her  own  in  an^^thing  as  I  do ;  in  aad  out 
sake  that  Ursula  will  underetand  iigain,  if  it  is  only  half  a  per  c«nt, 
you  better  than  F  do ;  but  as  your  is  his  system ;  but  Staggerton  lused 
humours  aremicertain,  and  you  seem  to  look  after  my  interests,  tod  man- 
able  to  go  into  these  affairs  now,  I  aged  them  very  successfully.  I  am 
think  we  had  better  not  waste  any  afraid  that  all  my  troubles  ooio- 
more  time :  cmly  I  do  wish  "  (with  menced  when  I  quarrelled  with  him. 
a  wistful  glance  at  the  bottle)  "you  He  is  now  promoting  two  corn- 
would  provide  yourself  with  your  panies  which  I  hear  most  highly 
own  draughts  in  future."  spoken  0^  but  he  says  I  must  take 

**How  lucky,"  thought  I,  as  I  my  chance  with  others  about 
put  on  a  business  like  air,  and  me-  shares,  and  he  won't  ad^  me 
thodically  began  arranging  the  in  the  matter.  One  is  'The  Metro- 
papers  according  to  their  dockets,  politan  Grossing-Sweqping  Com- 
"Now  if  it  had  been  just  the  other  pany,'  of  which  he's  to  be  chair- 
way,  and  her  Ladyship  had  taken  man,  and  the  other  is  the  *  Seaside 
the  draught  instead  of  me,  how  Bathing-machine  Company.'  Spiflj 
completely  I  should  have  been  at  says  they  will  both  fafl,  because 
her  mercy !  Now,  I  am  master  of  Staggerton  has  not  the  means  of 
the  situation."  having  them  properly  brought  oat 

'**<}reek  loan,  thuty  thousand,'"  Bodwinkle  won't  speak  to  hio, 
I  read,  going  down  the  list ;  "  I  am  and  unless  either  he  or  the  Credit 
afraid  this  is  rather  a  losing  busi-  Fonder  bring  a  thing  out,  there  is 
ness.  I  see  they  have  been  already  not  the  least  chance  of  its  taking 
held  over  for  some  months.  I  with  the  public.  They  don^t  so 
suppose  some  of  the  £27,000  is  much  look  at  the  merits  of  ^ 
to  be  absorbed  there."  speculation  as  at  the  way  in  which 

Tes,"  said  Lady  Broadbrim ;  it  is  put  before  them  ;  and  with  th& 
"  because  if  I  can  carry  on  for  an-  system  of  rigging  the  market^  so 
other  fortnight,  I  have  got  in  forma-  many  people  go  in  like  me  oalj  to 
tion  which  makes  it  certain  I  shall  get  out  again,  that  it  is  becoimiQg 
recover  on  them."  more  and  more  difficult  every  day  to 

''What  is  this?  five  hundred  start  anything  new.  Oh  dear,"  said 
pounds'  worth  of  dollar  bonds?"  I  Lady  Broadbrim,  "how  exhausted 
went  on.  it  always  makes  me  to  talk  *  Cit;.' 

^*  Oh,  I  only  lost  a  few  pounds  on  I  only  want  to  show  vou  that  I  un- 
them.  I  bought  them  at  Uireepence  derstand  what  I  am  about^  and  that 
a*piece  and  sold  them  at  twopence,  if  you  can  onl^  help  to  tide  me 
Spiffy  got  me  to  tidce  them  off  his  over  this  crisis,  something  ^ 
hands,  and,  in  fact,  made  a  great  surely  turn  up  a  prize." 
favour  of  it,  as  he  says  there  is  **  I  know  you  disapprove  of  cards, 
nothing  people  make  money  more  but  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 


''Timson's  Eating-house  and  Oi-  more  expressive  than  *  priae,' "  I  said, 

gar  Divan  Company,  Strand.    Well,  **  Well,  now  we  have  got  through 

there  is  a  strong  direction.    How  do  the  companies,  what  have  we  here? 

you  come  by  so  many  shares  V  Why,  Lady  Broadbrim,  you  hare 

"Lord  Staggerton  was  one  of  the  positively  taken  no  less  than  seTen 

];nromoters,  and  had  them  allotted  to  unfurnished  houses  this  year.  Wh^ 

^  me,"  said  Lady  Broadbrim.    "He  on  earth  do  you  intend  to  do  witb 

also  was  kind  enough  to  put  me  tbemallf" 


apothecary.' 


ish  baths 
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^^My  dear  Frank,  where  hare  house,  and  Bodwinkle  is  to  help 

you  been  livioe  for  the  last  few  Spiffjr  in  City  matters,  on  condition 

years  t  do  with  them  ?  Exactly  what  that  he  gets  all  Lady  Mundane's 

dozens  of  smart  people,  with  very  list  to  her  first  party.   Poor  Spif^ 

little  to  live  on,  do  with  houses —  is  a  little  nerrons,  as  Bodwinkle 

let  them  to  be  sure.   I  made  £1100  actually  wanted  to  put  it  in  writing 

last  year  in  four  houses,  and  all  by  on  a  stamped  paper ;  but  he  is  so  im- 

adding  it  on  to  the  premiums.   I  mensely  useful  to  society,  Uiat  the 

don't  like  iu^ishing  and  putting  it  least  people  can  do  is  to  be  good-na- 

in  the  rent.   In  the  first  place,  one  tured  on  an  occasion  of  this  &nd." 
is  apt  to  have  disagreeable  squab-      **Ko  fear  of  them,"  said  I;  *'if 

bles  abput  the  furniture,  which,  Bodwinkle  is  the  only  man  who- 

howeyer  good  you  giye  people,  they  cto  launch  a  company  in  the  City, 

always  say  i»  shabby*  and  in  the  no  one  can  compete  with  Spifiy  in 

second,  you  eet  mucn  more  into  launching  a  snob  in  Mayftir.  But 


"  Well,  but,"  I  said,  **  here  is  one  "  I  nerer  do ;  but  because  I  do 
of  the  largest  hoiises  in  London-^  not  approve  of  dancing,  there  is  no 
rent,  unfiirnished,  £1500  a  year,  reason  why  I  should  not  let  houses 
That  is  rather  hazardous:  who  do  for  the  purpose.  You  might  as 
you  expect  will  take  that?'*  well  say  a  religious  banker  ought 

Oh,  that  is  the  safest  specula-  not  to  open  an  account  with  a 
lion  of  them  all,"  said  Lady  Broad-  theatre,  or  a  good  brewer  live  br 
brim.     I  had  an  infinity  of  trouble  his  beer,  because  some  people  drink 
to  get  it   Spifiy  first  suggested  the  too  much  of  it.   If  any  one  was  to 
plan  to  me,  and  we  found  it  sue-  leave  a  gin-palace  to  me  in  a  legacy, 
deed  admirably  last  year.    It  was  I  shoula  not  refuse  the  rent" 
we  who  brought  out  Mrs.  Qorgon      "  Any  more  than  you  do  the  in- 
Tompkins  and  her  daughters.   She  terest     your  shares  in  the  music-* 
took  the  house  firom  me  at  my  halL    And  now,"  said  I  coolly, 
own  rent,  on  condition  that  Spi%  gathering  up  all  her  papers  and 
managed  her  balls,  and  got  all  the  putting  them  in  my  pocket,  **as  it 
best  people  in  London  to  go  to  is  past  one  o'clock,  and  I  see  you 
them.    This  year  we  are  going  to  are  tired,  I  will  take  these  away 
bring  out  the  Bodwinkles.    It  will  with  me,  and  let  you  know  to-mor- . 
be  much   easier,  because  she  is  row  what  I  think  had  better  be 
young,  and  has  no  famQy.    He,  done  under  the  circumstances." 
you  know,  is  a  man  of  immense     *^What  are  you  doing,  Frank  t 
wealth  in  the  City— in  fact,  as  I  what  an  unheard-of  proceeding! — 
said  before,  his  name  is  almost  I  insist  upon  your  leaving  my  pa- 
essential  to  the  success  of  any  new  pers  here." 

company.  I  told  his  wife  I  could  *^If  I  do  yoU  must  look  else- 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them  un-  where  for  the  money.  No,  Lady 
less  he  came  into  Parliament,  for  Broadbrim!" — ^I  felt  that  my  mo* 
they  are  horridly  vulgar,  and  they  ral  ascendancy  was  increasing  every 
were  bound  to  do  what  they  could  moment,  and  that  I  should  never 
for  themselves  before  I  could  think  have  such  another  opportunity  of  es- 
of  taking  them  up.  Lady  Mun-  tablishing  it — "we  had  better  un- 
dane  positively  refused  to  have  derstand  each  other  clearly.  Tou 
anything  to  do  with  them,  and,  in  regard  me  at  this  moment  in  the 
fikct,  I  live  so  little  in  the  world,  li^t  of  your  future  son-in-law,  and 
though  I  keep  it  up  to  some  extent  in  that  capacity  expect  me  to  extri- 
for  the  sake  of  my  girls,  that  it  was  cate  you  and  your  family  (Vom  your 

atiite  an  accident  my  hearing  of  financial  difiBculties.  pTow,  I  am 
^em.  Now,  however,  he  has  got  quite  capable  of  'behaving  badly,' 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  ana  it  as  the  world  calls  it,  at  the  shortest 
is  arranged  that  she  is  to  take  the  notice.   I  told  you  at  Dickiefield 


I  thought  you  never  went  to  balls.' 
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that  I  was  totally  withont  principle,'  in  n&ctiioils  and  deprecatory  tones, 

and  we  are  botli  trusting  to  prsnlik  That  I, :  of  whom  the  world'  waa 

to  reform  ma.   Bat  I  will  relin-  aocnatomed  to  speak  in  terms  of 

qnisb  the  pleasure  of  paying  yonr  oompaaBiofi,  and  whom  she  inwsandlj 

debts,  and  the  advantage  of  being  despised  at  this  moment,  shonld 

reformed  by  your  daughter,  unless  stand  over  her  more  nnyieldhii^  and 

you  agree  to  my  terms,^'  imperious  than  herself,  cansed  ber 

And  they  are  2^^  said  her  Lady-  to  experience  a  sensation  nearly 


First,  that  from  this  evening  stinctively  to  follow  the  mental 
you.  put  the  entire  jDWi^ement  of  processes  through  which  she  was 
your  affairs  into  my  hands,  and,  passing,  and  a  certain  oonsciosM&eas 
as  a  preliminary  measure,  allow  me  that  I  did  so  denkoralised  her.  19ow, 
to  take  away,  these  papers,  giving  I  felt,  she  is  going  ta  take  me  to 
me  a  note  to  your  lawyer  authorisr  task  in  a  ''sweet  OhristlaB  spirit " 
ing  him.  to  follow  my  instructions  about  the  state  of  my  soul,  sad  I 
in  everything;  and,  secondly,  that  brought  up  ''will'*  reinfoMOBnents 
you  never,  under  any  pretence,  en-  whidbi  I  poured  down  npon  her  brain 
ter  into  any  company  or  speculation  through  the  parting  of  her  front, 
of  any  kind  except  with  my  per>  tUl  she  backed  enddenlyont  of  the 
mission.'*  position,  And  took  ti|>  a  hostile,  I 
A  glance  of  very  evil  meanii^g  shot  mifrht  almost  say  an  abosive,  atti- 
across  her  Ladyship's  eyes  as  they  tude.   Here  again  I  met  her  with 
met  mine  after  this  ^eech,  but  I  such  a  shower  of  invective,  '*  utter- 
frightened,  it  aw^y  by  the  savajge-  ed  not,  yet  comprehended,*^  titat 
ness  of  my  gaze,  till  she  was  lite-  after  a  silent  contest  she  gave  this 
rally  obliged  to  put  her  hand  up:  up  too,  and  finally  fell  back  on  the 
to  her  forehead.   The  crisis  was  flat  rtjection  of  me  and  my  money 
^citing  me,  for  Ursula  was  at^  altogether.    This,  I  confess^  was 
stake,  and  it  was  just-  possible  my  the  critical  moment   She  took  her 
conditions  might  be  refused;  but  I  hand  dowtt  when  she  came  to  tihds 
felt  the  magnetism  of  my  will  con-  mental  resolntihn,  and.  looked  vt 
centrating  itself  in  my  eyes  as  if  they  me,  I  thought^  hat  it  might  have 
were  bumins-glasses*    Jt  seemed  been    imagination^  demoniacaily. 
to  dash  itself  upon  the  reefs  and  What  had  I  to  opt>ose  it  I  My 
barrios  of  Lady  Brojsdbrim's  rooky  love  for  Ursula f  No)  that  would 
nature;  the  iuner  forces  ^f  our  or-  soften  me.  My  avenion  to  .Lady 
gpanisations  were  engaged  in  a  deci-  Broadbrim  I    No;  for:  it  was  aot 
sive  struggle  for  the  mastery ;  but  so  great  sa  hefs  for  me.  Eor  a  mo- 
the  field  of  battle  was  in  her,  not  ment  I  wavered^  my  will  seemed 
in  me.   I  had  invaded  the  enemy's  paralysed ;  her  gaze  was  beeoming 
country,  and  her  frontier  wes  as  fhscinating,  while  mine  was  gettmg 
long  and  difficult  to  defend  as  ours  douded,  till  a  mist  aeemed  to  coo- 
is  in  Canada.   So  I  kept  on  pour-,  oeal  her  from  me  altogether.  And 
ing  in  mesmeric  reinforcements^  as  now,  at  the  risk  of  beiag  misnnder- 
she  sat  with  her  hea^  bent^  and  stood  and  ridioided,  I  fed  hound  to 
her  whole  moral  beiqg  i^  turmoil,  describe  exactly  the  most  remaik- 
Kever  before  had  any  man  ventured  able  ocowrencc'of  my  life.   At  that 
dictate  to  this  veteran  campaign-  mmnent  I  saw  distinetly.  In  the  hi- 
er.  The  late  Lord  had  been  accus-  minous  hsae  which  sorronnded  ne, 
tomed  to  regard  her  as  infallible,  a  fiery  eross.  I  have  already  said 
end  Broadbrim  hss  not  yet  known  that  objects  of  this  kind  often  ap- 
tbe  pleasures  of  independence^   She  peered  to  me^in  the  dark,  dpnpm  of 
never,  had  friends  who  were  not  nothing;  but  upon  no  fooner  oeea- 
servile,  or  permitted,  herself  to  be  sion  had  a  lighted  room  beeomo  din, 
contradicted,  except  by  a  few  privi-  and  a  vision  manifested  itadf  which 
leged  ecclesiastics,  and  then  only  seemed  an  asewer  to  the  inrolan- 


ship,  doggedly. 


allied  to  suffocation.   I  seemed  in- 
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tai7  inyopation  for  SBsistanoe  that  can  think  of  nothing  more  now,  do 
I  made  when  I  found  the  powers:  of  what  you  like;  all  I  want  is  to  go 
my  own  will  heginning  utterly  to  to  sleep.  If  you  ring  the  bell  in 
i&il  me;  and  what  was  still  more  that  oomer  Jenkins  will  eome  dowxu 
strange,. never  before  had  any  such  Good-night;  I  shaU  mo  you  to-mor- 
manifestation  effected  an.  immediate  row.  Take  thejpi^rs  with  you." 
rerolntion  in  my  sentiments.  Up  .  I  took  Lady  Broadbrim^s  hand-r- 
to  that  moment  I  had  been  inter-  it  was  oold  and  clammy— 4md  held 
nally  fierce  and  overbearing  in  mjy  it  till  her  maid  came  down.  She 
resolution  'to  subdue  the  niiture  had  already  fallein  into  a  half  mes- 
with  which  I  was  contending,  and  merio  sleep,  but  was  not  conscious 
I  was  actually  defeated  when  I  re-?  of  her  oondition.  I  saw  her  safely 
oeived  this .  stq>ematural  indicatiim  cm  her  way  to  her  bedroom  on  the 
of  assistance^-  Before  the  da?y.ling  arm  of  her  maid,  and  left  the. house 
vision  had  vanished,  it  had  oon*  witJIi  my  .pockets  fqll  of  paper& 
veyed  its  lesson  of  seif-saexificet  aud  more  fresh  and  invigorated  than  I 
created  within  me  a  new  impulse^  had  &lt  for  weeks.  A  new  light 
under  the  influenoe  of  which  I  had  indeed  dawn^  npoQ  me.  For 
solemnly  vowed  tbat  it  I. triumphed  the  first  time  one. of  ithese  *^hsllu- 
now  I  Lshould  u«e  my  victory  for  oinati^ns,"  as.  medical  men  usually 
the  good  not  only  of  those  I  loved,  term  them,  to  which  I.  am  subjeoti 
but  of  her  then  sitting  before  me.  had  contained  a  lesson.  Not.  only 
The  demoii,  of  my  -own  nature,  had  I  profited  from  it 'upon  the  spot, 
which  had  evidently  been  struggling  but  it  had  suggested  to  me  aa  en* 
with  the  demon  ^f  heirs^  suddenly  tirely  new  line  of  conduct  in  tho 
deserted  me,  and  his  place  seamed  great  question  which  most  nesjrly 
oconpVed  by  an  angel  of  light  affected  my  o^n  happiness,  and 
fuxniiahing  me.  with,  ,  the.  powers  seemed  to  guarantee  me  the  strength 
of  exorcism^  whieh  were  to  be  of  will  and  moral  courage  which 
gained  only  ^t  the  sacrifice  of  self,  should  enable  me  to  carry  it  out, 
Hy  very  breath,  seemed  instantly  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  so  sure 
ohargod.with  prayerafor  her^  at.the  of  my  powctrs  to  adhere  to  my  re- 
mpmeht  I  felt  she  r^a^ded  me  with  solution,  tJiat  I  :can  admit  my 
loatluD^  and  hate. .  .  .  refers  into  my  oonfidenoe.  Time 

An  inefiGable  calm  pervaded  my  alone  will  show  whether  the  pro* 
whole  being.  A  sense  of  hap|uness  Ject  I  formed  as  I  walked  home, 
and  graUtude  deprived  the  oon-  with  the  piercing  March,  wind  cut^ 
soionsneas  of  the  conquest  which  I  ting  me  through,  will  ever  be  real- 
had  j^ained  of  any  sentiment  of  ex-  ised  in  the  manner  I  now.  pro|>o6e. 
*  nltation;  on.  the  contrary,  I  felt  •  •  ... 
gentle  and  subdued  myself— anxious    .  There  is  one  point  whidi  I  have 

'  to  aoothe  and  pomfortlier  with  that  in  common  with  Euclid, — ^my  moat 
eonaolation  I  had  just  experienced,  brilliaat  inspirations  Tery  oftnui 
Ahj  Ladj  Broadbrim  I  at  that  mo-  come  to  me  in  my  tub,  or  while  I 
ment,  had  I  sot  been  in  the  pre*  am  dressing.  On  the  mondng  fc^ 
aence  of  a  ^fsaii^t,?^  I  should  have  lowing  the  scene  above  described,  I 

^  fiallen  upon  my  knees.  Perhaps  as  trusted  to  this  moment  U>  furnish 
it  was  I  might  have,  done  so,  had  me  with  an, idea  which  ;8lM>uld  en* 
ahe  not  ^uddenly  leant  back  ex*  able  me  to  put-mor  plan  into  opera- 
hanflted^.  tioxi,  but  I  sought  in  vain. 

I        ^^Eraak,^'  she  said,       seem  to     In  the  first  place,  though  I  assumed 

I  Lave  b<»ea  dreaming.  I  am  subject  in  the  preaeoce  of  Lady  Broadbrim 
to  fits,  of  violent  nervqus .  depres*  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  peou- 
sion,  and  the  agitation- of  this  scene  liar  ideseription  of  the  transaotion 
has  completely  overcome  me.;  my  in  which  she  was  engaged,  I  feel 
brain  seems  stunned,  and  all  my  bound  not  to  oonceal  from  my 
faoolties  have,  become  torpid.   I  r^adera  .thai  I  am  as  utterly  'and 
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entirely  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  ftnd  rolling  fraternallT'  o?er  eaek 
the  Stock  Exchange  as  of  the  Ian-  other  in  the  dirtl  If  I  can^  con^ 


tnres,  stock,  scrip,  coupons,  and  all  them,  I  will  ^do*  to  them  as  I  | 

the  jargon  eoimected  with  such  wonld  be  *done^  by;  a^  r&ther  ' 

money-making  and   money-losing  than  leave  them  to  pefieb,  will 

oontrivadces,  are  to  me  incompre-  adopt  an  extreme  ineasiare,  and  keep 

hensible ;  nor  do  I  ever  desire  to  on  saffooating  them  with  the  nod 

know  more  of  them  than  I  do  al*  they  delight  to  revel  in,  till  tbef 

ready,  feeKng  assured  that  it  is  a  ory  aloud  for  help.   What  a  plea- 

desoription  of  information  which,  sure  it  wonld  be  to  wash  Spif^  all 

if  dwelt  upon,  not  only  degrades  over  afterwards,  and  start  him  fneh 

the  intelligence,  but  is  apt  to  do-  and  sweet  in  a  new  line  of  Mer* 

base  the  moral  nature.   I  do  not  As  I  said  before,  I  was  in  mjtiib 

for  a  moment  with  to  reflect  upon  myself  as  I  made  this  appropriate 

those  honest  individuals  who  de*  recollection;  then  my  thoughts  in^fol- 

vote  their  whole  lives  to  the  aoqui*  dntarily  reverted  to  Ohundaogo. 

sition  of  money  and  nothing  else.  When    I  had    threatened  Lidj 

Had  one  of  my  own  ancestors  not  Broadbrim    with   the  mercemiy 

done  so,  I  should  not  now  be  the  spirit  of  that  distinguished  Orieo- 

millionaire  I  am,  and  able  to  write  tal,  I  inwardly  doubted  whether, 

thus  of  the  pursuit  of  wealth.   But  indeed,  it  were  possible  for  her  to 

let  no  man  teQ  me  that  the  supreme  propose    any  pecuniary  sacrifice 

indifference  to  it  which  I  •entertain,  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  make, 

does  not  place  my  moral  nature  in  order  to  gain  the  soci/d  prise 

upon  a  higher  platform  than  a  upon  which  he  had  set  hi#  heart; 

gold-hunter  can  possibly  aspii^s  to.  and* I  dreaded  lest  I  should  ba^e 

When,  therefore,  I  looked  forwaid  driven  her  in  despair  to  have  le- 

to  an  interview  witii  the  Honour*  course  to  this  ^darit*  alternative,— 

able  Spiffington  Goldtip,  I  felt  that  whether  in  order  to  save  the  Broad- 

I  should  be  most  completely  at  his  brim  family  from  ruin  and  disgrace 

mercy  in  matters  of  business ;  and  — ^for  I  suspected  that  the  papen 

though  I  was  animated  by  the  most  I  had  carried  away  contaiioed  evi- 

benevolent  sentiments,  both  as  re-  deuce  that  one  was  bs  possible  as 

garded  Lady  Broadbrim  and  little  the  other — Ursula  wonld  accede  to 

Bpiffy  himself,  still  I  was  haunted  the  pressure  of  the  family  gene- 

by  the  apprehension  that  my  gen-  rally,  and  of  her  mother  in  parties- 

eroMty  would  be  misunderstood,  and  lar,  whose  wish  none  of  her  cbii- 

that  I  should  be  "done."   Not  being  dren  had  ever  dared  to  thwart, 

versed  in  the  Oapel  Court  standard  was  a  consideratiou  which  caused 

of  morality,  or  being  in  the  habit  me  acute  anxiety.   I  must  prepare 

of  treading  those  delicate  lines  upon  myself  shortly  for  a  convenatioa 

which  Spiffy  had  learnt  to  balance  on  the  subject  with  Qnmdon.  What 

himself  so  gracefblly,  I  might,  in-  should  I  say  to  himf  Grantiof 

stead  of  doing  him  good,  be  the  tiiat  the  means  oceasionally  jaatif^ 

means  of  encouraging  him  in  that  the  end,  which  I  do  not  adimt, 

pecuniary  scramUe  which  enabled  what  would  be  the  use  of 

him  to  gain  a  precarious  livelihood,  a  false  statement  either  in  the  aeose  I 

"  Aftor  all,"  I  thought,  "  why  that  I  was,  or  that  I  wjas  not,  goiog 

not  hover  about  the  Oity  with  one's  to  marry  Ursula?  If  I  said  I  was, 

hands  fall  of  gold,  as  one  used  to  he  would  think  me  a  traitor  aod 

after  dinner  at  Greenwich,  when  her  a  jilt;  if  I  said  I  was  not  I 

showers  of  coppers  delighted  the  must  go  on  and  tell  him  that  tJ» 

ragged  crowd  beneath,  and  have  fkmily  would  be  rufBed  and  ^ 

the  fun  of  seeing  all  the  mud-lark'  graced  or  that  she  nrast  marry 

ing  Spiffs,  fashionable  ^d  snob-  Ohundango  to  save  it.    He  wooid 

bish,  scrambling,  in  wild  confusion,  obtain  comfort  neither  way.  Bet- 
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tar  leaTes  him  in  doubt  and  tnis- 
pense,  sinoe  potting  him  out  of  it 
was  in  the  first  place  imposable, 
where  ererything  was  uncertain; 
and  where,  in  the  second,  eyen  cer- 
tainty wodd  only  add  to  his  misery. 
Then,  I  tfaonght,  how  will  he  ac- 
count for  my  resenre?  what  can  he 
think  except  that  it  arises  from  an 
unworthy  motive? — and  I  brushed 
my  hair  viciously.  At  that  instant 
I  heard  a  thump  at  the  door,  and 
before  I  could  answer,  in  walked 
the  subject  of  my  meditation. 

"Well,  my  dear  old  fellow," 
said  Grandon,  as  he  grasped  my 
hand  warmly,  '^how  mysterious 
and  spasmodic  you  have  been  in 
your  movements  I  I  was  afr^d 
even  now,  if  I  had  not  invaded  the 
sanctity  of  your  dresslDg-room,  that 
yon  would  have  slipped  through 
my  fingers.  I  know  you  have  a 
great  deal  to  tell  me,  of  interest  to 
US  both,  and  we  are  too  fast  friends 
to  hesitate  to  confide  in  each  other 
on  any  matters  which  affect  our 
happiness.  True  men  never  have 
any  reticence  as  between  them- 
aelves;  they  only  have  recourse  to 
that  armour  when  they  happen  to 
be  cursed  with  false  friends."  I 
cannot  describe  my  feelings  during 
this  speech ;  how  on  earth  was  I 
to  avoid  reticence?  how  show  him 
that  I  loved  and  trusted  him  when 
I  had  just  been  elaborately  devis- 
ing a  speech  which  should  tell  him 
nothing?  and  I  thought  of  our 
school  and  then  our  college  days 
— how  I  never  seemed  to  be  like 
other  boys  or  other  men  of  my 
own  age — and  how  when  nobody 
understood  me  Grandon  did,  and 
bow  when  nobody  defended  my 
peculiarities  Grandon  did — ^liow  he 
protected  and  advised  me  at  first 
out  of  sheer  compassion,  until  at 
last  I  had  become  as  a  younger 
brother  to  him.  How  distressed 
he  was  when  I  gave  op  diplomacy, 
and  how  anxious  during  the  five 
years  that  I  was  exploring  in 
the  far  West,  and  gold  -  digu'ing 
in  Australia,  and  how  nothing 
bat  his  letters  ever  induced  me  to 
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leave  the  wild,  reckless  life  that 
possessed  such  a  wonderful  charm 
for  me;  and  how  he  bore  with 
my  wilfulness  and  vanity;  for 
the  faults  of  my  character  at  such 
moments  would  become  painfully 
apparent  to  me;  and  how  now  I  was 
going  to  return  it  all,  by  allowing 
him  to  suppose  that  I  had  deliber- 
ately plotted  against  his  happine«^ 
and  ruthlessly  sapped  the  solid 
foundations  upon  which  our  lifers 
friendship  had  been  built  He  saw 
^ese  painM  thoughts  reflected  but 
too  accurately  upon  my  &ce,  for  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  read  it  for 
so  many  years,  and  he  smiled  a  look 
of  encouragement  and  kindliness, 
*^Gome,"  he  said,  will  tell  you 
exactly,  first  everything  I  suspect 
and  then  everything  I  know,  ana 
then  what  I  think  about  i^,  so  that 
yon  will  h^ve  as  little  of  .  the  labour 
of  revelation  as  possible.  First  of 
all,  I  suspect  that  you  imagine  that 
I  had  proposed  to  La'ly  Ursula 
Newlyte  before  we  met  the  other 
day  at  Dickieficld :  I  need  not  say 
that  in  that  case  I  should  have  told 
you  as  much  upon  the  eveoiug  we 
t>arted;  I  pledge  yon  my  word  I 
have  never  uttered  a  syllable  to 
Lady  Ursula  from  which  she  could 
suspect  the  state  of  my  feelings  to- 
wards her,  and  she  has  never  given 
me  auy  indication  that  she  returned 
my  affection;  I  therefore  did  not 
mention  myself  when  you  told  me 
your  intention  of  proposing  to  her 
at  Dickiefield;  I  only  do  so  now 
in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  I 
received  from  Lady  Broadbrim  last 
night 

^^A  letter  from  Lady  Broad- 
brim   said  I,  aghast 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "in  which  she 
encloses  a  copy  of  one  of  yours 
contaioing  your  proposal  to  Lady 
Ursula,  and  informs  me  that  you 
were  aware  when  you  made  it  of 
the  difficulties  yon  might  have  to 
enoouDter  through  me.  She  goes 
OD  to  say  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  her  daughter's  feollogs  to- 
wards me  at  one  time,  they  have 
completely  changed,  »s  she  at  once 
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acoeptecl  yoa;  and  abe  winds  op  eolation  bad  now  beoome  an 
with  tlie  ratb«r  nnneoessary  remark  foe,  I  had  not  clearness  of  mind 
that  this  is  the  kfis  to  be  regretted  at  the  moment  to  decide  whather  it 
by  me/  as  tinder  no  droomstanoes  was  right  or  wrong.  I  felt  that  when 
would  I  hare  obtained  either  her  my  head  was  dear  .1  had  ooroe  to 
consent  or  that  of  Lord  Broadbrim,  tba  conolosion  that  li^waa  beat,  so 
And  80,"  my  poor  friand  went  on,  I  stack  to  it  now.  Trae,  it  InvolTed 
bat  his  lips  were  qaivering^  and  I  leaving  him  in  the  dehuioii  that 
tamed  away  my  eyes  to  avoid  see*  XJrsala  and  I  were  engaged — bat 
ing  tBe  effort  it  cost  him-*^an(i  so,  was  it  altogether  certain  to  remain 
yoa  see,  my  dear  Frank,  it  is  all  for  a  delasloo  ?  did  Lady  Unuk  really 
the  best.  In  the  first  place, she nerer  care  for  him?  I  had  only  Lady 
loved  me.  I  have  too  high  an  Broadbrim's  word  fbr  iL  Again, 
opinion  of  her  to  suppose  that  if  had  I  anything  better  to  g^ve  him? 
she  had,  she  would  have  accepted  woold  it  be  a  comfort  to  hun  to  hear 
von ;  in  the  second,  she  wonld  never  l^e  Obundango  alternative  %  These 
have  married  me  against  her  mo-  in  a  confnaed  way  were  the  thooghts 
tber's  consent,  and  so  even  if  she  which  flitted  across  my  brain  in 
had  loved  me,  we  should  have  both  this  moment  of  doubt  and  difiScoi^., 
been  miserable ;  and,  thirdly,  if  so  I  said  nothing.  He  misinterprated 
there  Is  one  thing  that  confd  con-  mv  silence,  and  thought  me  over- 
sole  me  under  saoh  a  blow,  it  is,  whelmed  with  remorse  at  the  part 
that  the  man  she  loves,  and  the  I  had  played.  ^'Believe  ma,*'  he 
family  approve,  is  my  dear  old  said,  ''i  do  not  think  one  particle 
friend,  who  is  ia  more  worthy  the  the  worse  of  you  for  what  you  have 
happiness  in  store  for  him  than  I  done;  I  know  how  difficalt  it  la  to 
should  have  been."  He  put  his  hand  control  one's  feelings  in  raomeatB 
kindly  on  my  shoulder  as  his  strong  of  passion ;  and  you  see  you  were 
voice  shook  with  the  force  of  his  quite  right  not  to  believe  Lady 
suppressed  emotion,  and  I  bowed  Broadbrim  when  she  told  yoa  Ursida 
my  head.  I  felt  utterly  humiliated  cared  for  me." 
by  a  magnanimity  so  noble,  and  by  I  had  already  written  the  letter 
a  tenderness .  surpassing  that  dL  then,"  I  stammered  oat 
women.  I  thanked  God  at  that  "  Of  coarse  you  had ;  I  never  8a|K 
moment  that  Lady  Ursula  did  not  posed  yon  could  do  the  didioiioiir- 


Brcadbrim  should  bitterly  expiate  about  me  first,  and  writing  to  her 

her  sins  against  us  both.  Here,  then,  afterwards,  although  Lady  &oad- 

was  the  secret  of  her  refusing  to  ac*  .brim  said  so.   When  you  did  make 

knowledge  that  she  had  stolen  my  the  discovery  that  Lady  Ursula.^  af- 

missing   letter  at  Diddefield,  and  fections  were  not  already  engafged. 


made  of  it.  The  question  now  was,  if  you  could.  I  onlv  bargain  that  jou 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  But  my  mind  ask  me  to  be  your  beet-man.*' 
was  paralysed  —  all  its  strength  This  was  a  well-  meant  bat  soch 
seemed  expended  in  vowing  ven-  a  very  nnsuccesafol  attempt  at  re- 
geance  against  Lady  Broadbrim,  signation  on  Gkundon'a  part^  that 
When  I  tried  to  form  a  sentence  of  it  touched  me  to  the  quick.  ^  My 
explanation  to  Grandon,  my  brain  dear  Grandon,"  I  said-~«nd  I  saw 
refused  its  functions;  I  felt  as  if  I  my  &ce  in  the  glass  oppoeite,  look- 
were  in  a  net,  and  that  the  slightest  ing  white  and  atony  with  tba  cfibrt 
movement  on  my  part  would  en*  it  cost  me  not  to  fall  upon  his  nisek 
tangle  me  more  inextricably  in  its  and  cry  like  a  woman ;  ^  I  soleniDly 
meshes.  The  last  resolution  I  had  swear,  whatever  yon  may  think 
come  to  before  he  entered  the  room  now,  that  the  day  will  come  'when 
was,  on  no  account  to  tell  him  the  you  will  find  that  I  was  worthy  the 
exact  state  '^f  the  case,  and  this  re-  privilege  of  having  been  even  yoor 


love  me,  and  I  vowed 


this  was  the  predous  use  she  had 
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friend.  I  was  going  to  say,  Till 
then,  beliere  me  and  tmst  me ;  but  I 
need  not,  for  I  know  that,  however 
nnnataral  it  seems  for  me  to  ask 
yon  not  to  allude  again  to  the  sub- 
ject we  have  just  been  discossing. 
you  will  be  satisfied  that  I  would 
not  ask  it  without  having  a  reason 
which  if  you  knew  you  would  ap- 
prove. On  my  conscience  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  right  in  reserving 
from  you  my  full  confld€fnoe  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life;  but  do  not 
let  the  &ct  of  one  forbidden  topic 
alienate  us— let  it  rather  act  as  an- 
other link,  hidden  for  the  moment, 
but  which  may  some  day  prove  the 
most  powerful  to  bind  us  together.'* 

Grandon's  face  lit  up  with  a 
bright  frank  smile.  '^I  trust  and 
believe  in  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  and  you  shall  bury  any 
subject  you  like  till  it  suite  you  to 
eximme  it.  Oome,  we  will  go  to 
breakfast,  and  I  will  discourse  to 
yon  00  the  political  and  military 
expediency  of  spending  £200,000 
on  the  fortifications  of  Quebec." 

"Well,"  tboogbt  I,  as  I  followed 
Grandon  down-stairs,  "for  a  man 
who  is  yearning  to  be  honest,  and 
to  do  the  right  thing  by  every- 
body, I  have  got  into  as  elaborate 
a  complication  of  lies  as  if  I  were  a 
Russian  diplomatist.  First,  I  have 
given  both  Lady  Broadbrim  and 
Qrandon  distinctly  to  understand 
^at  I  am  at  this  moment  engaged 
toUrsola,  which  I  am  not;  and  se- 
condly, I  have  solemnly  assured  that 
young  lady  herself  that  I  am  con- 
scious of  being  occasionally  mad." 

In  this  tissue  of  falsehoods,  it  is 
poor  consolation  to  think  that  the 
only  one  in  which  there  may  be 
some  foundation  of  truth  is  the 
last.  Supposing  I  was  to  go  in  for 
dishonesty,  perhaps  I  could  not 
help  telling  the  truth  by  the  rule 
of  contraries.'^  I  will  go  and  ask 
the  Honourable  Spiffington  whether 
be  finds  this  to  bis  the  case,  and  I 
parted  from  Grandon  in  the  hope 
of  catching  that  gentleman  before 
lie  had  betaken  himself  to  his  civic 
haunts.  I  was  too  late,  and  pur- 
abed  him  east    of  Temple  Bar. 


Here  be  frequented  sundry  '^board- 
rooms*' of  companies  which  by  a 
figure  of  speech  he  helped  to  di- 
rect,'' and  was  also  to  be  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hercu- 
les Passage  *and  the  narrow  streets 
which  surround  the  Stock  Exchange, 
in  the  little  back  dens  of  pet 
brokers,  upon  whom  he  relied  for 
"good  things."  Spiffy  used  to  collect 
political  news  in  fashionable  circles 
all  throQgh  the  night  and  up  to  an 
early  hour  of  the>  morning,  and  then 
come  into  the  City  with  it  red-hot,  so 
as  to  ^operate."  He  was  one  of  the 
most  lively  little  rabbits  to  be  found 
in  all  that  big  warren  of  which  the 
Bank  is  the  centre,  and  popped  in 
and  out  of  the  difibrent  holes  with 
a  quickness  that  made  him  very 
difficult  to  catch.  At  last  I  ran 
him  to  a  very  dingy  earth,  where  he 
was  pausing,  seated  on  a  green  baize 
table  over  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a 
biscuit,  and  chaffing  a  rising  young 
broker  who  hoped  ultimately  to  be 
proposed  by  Spiffy  for  the  Piccadilly 
Olub.  He  was  trying  to  establish  a 
claim  thereto  now,  on  the  strength 
of  having  been  at  Mrs.  Gorgon 
Tompkins's  ball  on  the  previous 
evening.  ^'It  is  rather  against  you 
than  otherwise,"  said  Spiffy — ^who 
was  an  extremely  off-hand  little 
fisllow,  and  did  noi  interrupt  his 
discourse  after  he  had  nodded  to 
me  familiarly — "1  can't  afford  to 
take  you  up  yet;  indeed,  what  have 
you  ever  done  to  merit  it?  and  Mrs. 
Gorgon  Tompkins  has  enough  to  do 
this  season  to  keep  her  own  head 
above  water  without  attempting  to 
fioat  you.  I  did  what  I  could  for 
her  last  night,  but  she  can*t  ex- 
pect to  go  on  with  her  successes 
of  last  year.  We  had  a  regular 
scene  at  6  a.m.  this  morning,  Sn 
banquet  halls  deserted,' — ^tears,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing— nobody  pre- 
sent  but  self,  Gorgon,  and  part- 
ner. We  took  our  last  year's  list, 
and  compared  them  with  the  invi- 
tations sent  out  this  year.  The 
results  were  painftd  —  only  the 
fag-end  of  the  diplomatic  corps  bad 
responded,  none  of  the  great  Eu- 
ropean powers  present,  and  our  own* 
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Cabinet  mo6t  slenderly  represented* 
Obliged  to  resort  for  young  men 
to  the  byways  and  hedges;  do 
expense  spared,  and  yet  the  whole 
affair  a  miserable  failare.'^ 

^^Have  yon  tried  lolfeters  boiled 
in  cl>ampagne  at  snpper,  as  a 
draw  ?"  said  I. 

**No,^^  sidd  Spiffy,  lookihg  at  me 
with  admiration.  ^'I  did  not  koow 
this  sort  of  thing  was  in  Tonr  line, 
FraDk."  He  had  not  the  least  right 
to  call  me  Frank;  but  as  every- 
body, whether  they  knew  him  or  not^ 
called  him  Spiffy,  he  always  antici- 
pated this  description  of  familiarity. 

^^To  tell  you  the  troth,  I  coald 
poll  Uie  Tompkins  throogh  another 
season,  hot  1  am  keeping  all  my 
best  ideas  for  the  Bodwinkles. 
Bod  winkles'  first  ball  is  to  cost 
£2000;  he  wanted  me  to  do  it  for 
£1600,  and  I  should  have  been  able 
to  do  it  for  that,  if  Mrs.  Bodwinkle 
had  had  any  A's;  but  the  eretne  de 
la  crime  require  an  absence  of 
aspirates  to  be  made  np  to  them 
somehow.  Oh,  with  the  extra 
£§00  I  can  do  it  easily.'*  said 
Si>ifly,  with  an  air  of  eelf-com- 
placenoy.  '^She  is  a  comparatively 
young  woman,  you  see,  without 
daughters;  that  simplifies  matters 
very  much.  And  then  Bodwinkle 
can  be  so  mnch  more  useful  to 

S)litioal  men  than  Grorgon  Tump- 
ns;  the  only  fear  is  that  he  may 
commit  himself  at  a  late  hour  at 
the  supper^ table,  but  I  have  hit  on 
a  notion  which  will  overcome  all 
these  possible  oontretempB^ 

W  hat  is  that?"  said  I,  curiously. 
Well,  in  confidence,  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  as  you  are  not  in 
the  line  yourself;  but  it  is  a  master- 
stroke of  genius.  Like  all  great  ideas, 
its  merit  lies  in  its  simplicity." 

**Wel],  don't  keep  us  any  longer 
in  suspense;  I  promise  not  to  ap- 
propriate it." 

"WtV  sai^  Spiffy,  triumphant- 
ly, am  goincr  to  pay  the  aris- 
tocracy to  come  I 

"Pay  tbemT'  said  I,  really  as- 
tounded; "how  on  earth  are  yon 
going  to  get  them  to  take  the 
money  r 


"^Ah,  that  is  the  secret.  Wait 
till  the  Bodwinkles'  ball.  Yon 
will  see  how  delicately  I  shall  con- 
trive it;  a  great  deaf  more  neatly 
than  yon  do  when  yon  leave  your 
doctor's  fee  mysterionsly  wrapped 
in  paper  upon  his  mantelpiece.  I 
shall  no  more  hurt  that  high  senae 
of  honour,  and  that  utter  abeenoe 
of  anything  like  snobbism  which 
characterises  the  best  London  so- 
ciety, than  a  French  cook  would  of- 
fend the  nostrils  of  his  guests  with 
an  overpowering  odour  of  garlic; 
but  it  is  a  really  grand  idea."* 

"  Worthy  of  Julius  Cte^,  Char- 
lemagne, or  the  first  Napoleon^" 
said  I;  "posterity  will  recognise 
you  as  a  social  giant  with  a  inisaon, 
if  the  small  men  and  the  enyious  of 
the  present  day  refuse  to  do  so/' 

1  don't  mind  telling  you,"  Splfi^ 
went  on,  ^Hhat  the  idea  first  oc- 
curred to  me  in  a  Scotch  donkey- 
circus,  where  I  won  as  a  prize  for 
entering  the  show,  a  red  plush 
waistcoat  worth  five  shillings.  The 
fact  is,  Bodwinkle  is  so  anxious 
to  get  people,  be  would  go  to  any 
expense;  he  has  even  offtfred  me  a 
commission  on  all  the  accepted  in- 
vitations I  send  out  for  him,  gia^ 
duated  on  a  scale  proportioned  to 
the  rank  of  the  acceptor.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  i)ot  be  considered 
quite  the  right  thing  to  take  it; 
what  do  you  think?" 

Well,"  said  I,  "  I  doubt  whether 
society  would  stand  it.  You  most 
bring  them  to  it  gradually.  Ac 
present,  I  feel  sure  they  would  draw 
the  line  at  a  '  commission.'  Apropos 
of  the  Bodwinkles,  I  want  to  have 
a  little  private  oonveraation  with 
you." 

am  awfully  done,"*  said 
Spiffy.  ^'I  never  went  to  bed  at 
ali  last  night.  I  got  some  informa- 
tion about  Turkish  certificatea  be- 
fore I  went  to  the  Tompkins;  then 
I  stayed  there  till  post  six,  and  had 
to  come  on  here  at  ten  to  turn  what 
I  knew  to  account  However,  go 
ahead;  what  is  it  in?  Jones  here 
will  do  it  for  you.  No  need  of 
mjsterv  between  ns.  'Oo8m<^ 
litan  district'  is  the  sort  of  thing  I 
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oan  oonscientloosly  reoommend — 
ril  tell  yoa  why:  I  went  down  to 
the  lobby  of  the  Hoose  last  night 
on  purpose  to  hear  what  the  fellows 
were  raying  who  prowl  aboat  there 
poshing  what  my  wretohed  tailor 
would  call  *a  little  bill'  throogh 
committee.  It  is  becoming  a  sort 
of  'ring/  and  the  favoorites  li»t 
night  were  light  Cosmopolitans.'' 

^  What  on  earth  are  they  as  di»- 
tingnisbed  from  hea^y?*'  I  asked. 

Jones,  show  his  Lordship  the 
stock-list,"  said  Spiffy,  with  a  swag- 
ger. 

The  investigation  of  the  'Mist" 
completely  bewildered  me.  Why 
a  £10  share  woold  be  worth  £19, 
and  a  £100  share  worth  £99,  10s.,  in 
tlie  same  company,  was  not  evident 
on  the  face  of  the  document  before 
me,  so  I  looked  into  Spiffy's. 

""Pnzzling,  isn't  it?"  said  Spiffy. 
Very,'*  I  replied.  «  Now  tell  me," 
and  I  tamed  innocently  towards 
Mr.  Jones,  for  Spiffy's  expression 
was  secretive  and  mysterions — ^ex- 
plain to  me  how  it  is  that  a  share 
upon  which  only  £lO  has  been  paid, 
ahonld  be  so  ranch  more  valuable 
than  one  which  has  been  ftilly  paid 
up." 

''Ask  the  syndicate,"  said  Jones, 
looking  at  Spiffy  in  a  significant  way. 

I  felt  quite  startled,  for  I  expect- 
ed to  see  a  group  of  foreigners  com- 
poeing  this  institution  walk  into 
the  room;  it  was  not  until  I  had 
looked  again  to  Spiffy  for  infor- 
mation, and  was  met  by  the  single 
open  eye  of  that  gentleman,  that  I 
drew  an  inference  and  a  very  long 
breath. 

''  Spiffy,"  I  said,  ''  I  am  getting 
stifled'— the  moral  atmosphere  of 
this  place  is  tainted;  take  me  to 
the  sweetest  board-room  in  the 
oeighbonrhood — want  to  speak  to 
you  on  private  business." 

''Haven't  time,"  said  Spiffy, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

''Not  to  settle  Lady  Broadbrim's 
little  aflkir,"  said  1,  in  a  whisper. 

Spifff  got  uncommonly  pale,  but 
recovered  himself  in  a  second.  '*  All 
rights  old  fellow,"  and  he  poured  a 
few  hunried  words  in  an  inoompre- 


hensible  dialect  into  Jones's  ear, 
antl  led  the  way  to  the  Suburban 
Washing-ground  Company's  board- 
room, which  was  the  most  minute 
apartment  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
seen. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  the  par- 
ticulars of  what  passed  between 
Spiffy  and  mvself  on  this  oocasion. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  so  dry  that 
it  would  bore  you;  in  the  second 
place,  it  was  so  complicated,  and 
Spiffy's  explanations  seemed  to 
complicate  it  so  much  the  more, 
that  I  could  not  make  it  clear  to 

Jon  if  I  wished ;  and  in  the  last, 
do  not  feel  justified  in  divulging 
all  Lady  Broadbrim's  money,  diffi- 
culties and  private  crises.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  the  course  of  our 
conversation  Spiffy  was  obliged  to 
confide  to  me  many  curious  facts 
connected  with  his  own  line  of  life, 
and  more  especiallv  vrith  the  pecu- 
liar functions  which  he  exercised 
in  his  capacity  of  a  '*  syndic," 
under  the  seal  of  solemn  secrecy. 
Without  the  hold  over  him  which 
this  littie  insight  into  his  transac- 
tions has  given  me,  I  should  not4)e 
able  to  report  so  much  of  our  con- 
versation as  I  have.  Nevertheless, 
I  thought  it  right  to  tell  him  how 
much  of  it  he  would  shortly  see  in 
print 

"Gracious,  Frank,"  said  Spiffy, 
petrified  with  alarm,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  you  are  going  to  pub- 
lish all  1  told  you  about  .the  Gorgon 
Tompkins  and  die  Bodwinklea  ? 
how  am  I  ever  to  keep  them  going 
if  you  do  ?  besides  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  fellows  ia  the  same 
line  as  I  am.  Just  conceive  the 
injury  you  will  inflict  upon  sodety 
generally — nobody  will  thank  you. 
The  rich  '  middles'  who  are  looking 
forward  to  this  kind  of  advance^ 
ment  will  be  furious;  all  of  us 
*  promoters '  will  hate  you,  and  '  la 
haute"  will  probably  cut  you.  Why 
can'l  you  keep  quiet  instead  of  try- 
ing to  get  yourself  and  everybody 
else  into  hot  water  ?" 

"SpiflS^,"  said  I,  solemnly,  when 
I  devoted  myself  to  '  mission  work,' 
as  they  call  it  in  Exeter  Hall,  I 
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oonDted  the  coet,  as  joa  ^11  see  ob 
referring  back  to  my  first  article. 
I  am  still  only  at  the  beginning.  I 
have  a  long  and  heavy  task  before 
me;  bat  my  only  excase  for  re- 
maining in  society  is  that  I  am 
isboariDg  for  its  regeneration/' 

^'YoQ  won't  remain  in  it  long," 
said  Spiffy,  'Mf  yoa  carry  on  in 
your  present  line.  What  do  yon 
want  to  do?  Eradicate  snobbism 
from  the  British  breast? — ^neverl 
we  should  all,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  perish  of  ioanition  with- 
out it" 

Society,"  said  I,  becoming  meta- 
phorical, ^Ms  like  a  fluid  wMeh  tb 
pervaded  by  that  ingredient  which 
yon  call  ^snobbiinn,'  the  pecuh'arity 
of  which  is  that  you  find  it  in  eqnal 
perfection  when  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  and  becomes  dregs^  and 
when  it  rises  to  the  surface  and 
becomes  cr^tf— though  of  course 
it  undergoes  some  carious  chemical 
changes,  according  to  its  position. 
However,  that  is  only  one  of  the 
elements  which  pollute  what  should 
be  a  transparent  flui^.  I  am  sob- 
Jesting  it  Just  now  to  a  most  minute 
and  carefol  analysis,  and  I  feel  sure 
I  shall  Boooeed  in  obtaining  an  in- 
teresting ^precipitate.'  I  do  most 
earnestly  trust  both  yon  and  the 
world  at  large  will  profit  by  my  ez* 
periments." 

"Frank,  yon  are  a  lunatic,'^  said 
8pi^,  with  a  yawn,  for  I  was  be- 
ginning to  bore  him.  I  suppose  I 
can't  help  your  publishing  what  you 
like,  only  you  ihW  do  yourself  more 
harm  than  me.  Let  me  know  when 
society  has  '  predpitated '  you  out 
of  it,  and  I  will  come  and  see  you. 
Nobody  else  will.   Good-bye  1 " 

^^He  calls  me  a  laoatio,"  I  mur- 
mured, as  I  went  down-sfaira—-"  I 
thought  that  I  should  be  moat  likely 
to  hear  the  truth  by  applying  to  the 
Honourable  SpifiSngton." 

The  same  reasons  which  have 
compelled  me  to  maintain  a  certain 
reserve  in  narrating  my  conversa- 
tion with  this  gentleman  prevent 
me  fally  deacnbing  the  steps  which 
I  am  at  present  taking  to  arrange 
Lady  Broadbrim's  afibira,  and  which 


will  oooapy  me  during  the  EaaUr 
recess.    Now,  thank  goodnssB,  I 
think  I  see  mv  wav  to  preventing 
the  grand  crash  which  she  feared, 
but  I  decline  to  state  the  amount 
of  mv  own  fortune  which  will  be 
sacrificed  in  the  operation.  The 
great  inconvraienoe  of  the  whole 
proceeding  is  the  secrecy  which  it 
necessarily  involves.     Grandon  is 
under   the  impression  that  I  sm 
gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange^ 
aod  is  nuserable  in  consequence, 
because  he  fandea  I  add  to  that 
sin  the  more  serious  one  of  deny- 
ing it.   Lady  Ursula,  whom  I  have 
avoided    seeing  alone^   but  who 
knows  thai  I  am  constantly  plo^ 
ting  in  aecret  with  her  moiher,  is 
no  doubt  beginning  to  tbink  that  I 
am  wicked  aa  well  aa  road,  aud  is 
evidently  divided  between  the  sao- 
red  obligation  of  keeping  the  secret 
of  my  insanity,  and  her  dread  lest 
in  some  way  or  other  her  mother 
should  be  t^e  victim  of  iL  Lady 
Bridget  is  unmistakably  afraid  of 
me.   The  other  day,  when  I  went 
into  the  drawing-room  and  fiMind 
her  akme,  ahe  turned  aa  pale  aa  a 
sheet,  jumped  up»  stammered  out 
something   about    going    to  find 
mamma,  and  rushed  out  of  tiie 
room.   Did  I  not  believe  in  Ursula 
aa  in  my  own  existenoe,  I  could 
almost  fSancy  she  had  betrayed  me. 
Then  there  is  Broadbrim.     He  is 
utterly  puzzled.     He  knowa  that  I 
am  come  to  puU  the  family  out  of 
the  mess,  and  put  his  own  cherished 
little  person  into  a  financially  sound 
condition;  and  he  is  equally  well 
assured  that  I  would  not  make  thii 
sacrifice  without  feeling  certain  of 
marrying  his  sister.    But,  in  the 
first  plaoe,  that  any  man  should 
sacrifice   anything,  either   for  hia 
sister  or  any  other  woman,  ia  a  mys- 
tery to  Broadbrim ;   and,  in  the 
second,  I  strongly  suspect  that  Ur- 
sula has  said  something  which  makes 
him  very  doubtfhl  whether  she  is 
engaged  to  me  or  not.  Poor  giri  I  I 
feel  for  her.   Wa&  ever  a  daughter 
and  sister  before  placed  in  the  em- 
barrassing position  of  leaving  her 
own  moUier  and  brother  Id  the  do- 
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Iiuion  that  sbe  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  a  man  who  had  never 
breathed  to  her  the  sabject  of  his 
love,  muoh  lees  of  matrimony  ?  Then 
Spif^  and  Lady  Broadbrim's  kwyer 
both  look  npon  the  marriage  as  set- 
tled :  how  else  can  they  aocoant  for 
the  tronble  I  am  taking,  and  the 
liberality  I  am  displaying?  There 
is  something  mysterions,  moreover, 
in  the  terms  npon  which  I  am  in 
the  honse.  Ladv  Broadbrim  is  bo- 
ginning  to  thmk  it  onnatoral  that 
I  ehoold  not  care  to  see  more  of 
Ursda;  and  whenever  she  is  not 
qnite  absorbed  with  coneidering  her 
own  afOurs,  is  making  the  arrange- 
ment known  among  mammas  by 
the  expression,  bringing  the  young 
people  together'* — ^as  if  any  yonng 
people  who  really  cared  to  be  to- 
gether, oonld  not  bring  themselves 
together  without  isamma  or  any 
body  else  interfering.  Fortunate- 
ly Lady  Broadbrim  is  so  muoh  more 
taken  op  with  her  own  speculations 
than  with  either  her  daughter's  hap- 
piness or  mine,  that  I  am  always 
able  to  give  the  conversation  a  Oity 
turn  when  she  broaohes  the  delicate 


8ul)jeet  of  Unula*  How  TJrsnla 
manages  on  these  occasions  I  can- 
not conceive,  but  I  do  my  best  to 
prevent  Lady  Broadbrim  talking 
abont  me  to' her,  as  I  always  say 
mysteriously,  that  if  she  does,  *Mt 
will  spoil  everything" — an  alarming 
phrase,  which  produces  an  immedi- 
ate effect  Still  it  is  quite  clear 
that  this  kind  of  thing  can't  con- 
tinue long.  If  I  can  only  keep 
matters  going  fibr  a  few  days  more^ 
they  will  aU  be  Out  of  town  for 
Eodter,  and  that  will  give  me  time 
to  breathe,  it  is,  it  is  impossible 
to  shut  my  eves  to  the  fact,  that  my 
best  friend  is  beginning  to  doubt 
me — that  the  girl  I  love  dreads 
me — and  that  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  thoee  sufficiently  connected 
with  it  to  observe  my  proceedings, 
either  pity,  langh  at,  or  despise  me. 
This,  however,  by  no  means  pre- 
vents their  osmg  their  utmost  en- 
deavours to  ruin  me.  That  is  the 
present  state  of  matters.  The  sitnar 
tion  cannot  remain  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  next  four  weeks.  Have 
I  your  sympathies,  dear  reader? 
Do  you  wish  me  well  out  of  it  ? 


TO  A  LABK, 

ON  HEABIZra  ONB  SmO  BABLY  19  nSBBUABT. 

Up  in  thecal  sweet  Lark!  tipl  up  I 
The  sun  Salpatriok  hills  doth  brighten. 

The  care-draught  brimming  in  my  cup 
Thou  sweetenest,  and  my  heart  doth  lighten. 

Up,  and  thy  first  spring  lay  prolong; 

The  labour- ache  flies  from  thy  song. 

Up  higher  yet^  blithe  lark !  no  eye 
On  earth  should  see  thine  eye's  joy-glisttn ; 

Hide  in  yon  blue  spot  of  the  skv, 
And  I'll  beneath  thee  sit  and  listen ; 

For  if  thy  notes  but  reach  my  ear. 

Sweet  bird,  no  other  sound  Pll  bear. 

From  yonder  dreary  Mine  but  now 
Emerging,  I  my  grief  was  muttering ; 

In  vain  the  sunshine  touehed  my  brow. 
Till  from  the  grass  I  saw  thee  fluttering. 

And  heard  thy   Hail,  Spring  1"  o'er  me  lm\ 

Sweet  as  the  water-spring  to  thirst 
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I  foolishly  and  faithless  deemed 

These  Knowes  had  noaght  my  heart  to  glaideo ; 
Aod,  Duraing  disooatent,  hat  dreamed 

Of  toil  and  trouble  in  Garscadden ; 
Till,  like  the  san  a  oload  dispelling, 
Thy  song  came  better  things  foretelling. 

What  was  it  called  thee  up  to  sing? 

The  merle  and  thmsh  thy  song  hear  mutely ; 
Yon  frosen  uplands  feel  no  Spring, 

The  winds  with  chilling  breath  salote  me. 
Say  wherefore  dost  thon  soar  so  proudly, 
And  trill  thy  ecstasy  so  bndly  ? 

Didst  thou  perceiye  the  care-clood  spread 

Upon  my  face,  and,  sympathising, 
Spring  from  the  bare  tnrf,  kindness-led, 

And  on  thy  angel-mission  rising, 
Above  roe  circled  dilliog,  trilling, 
My  heart  with  peace  and  gladness  filling? 

Or  wert  thon  only  love-inspired  f 
Of  thine  own  pleasore  thinking  only  ? 


Among  the  Pit- wood  sat  so  lonely  ? 
And  had  the  song,  so  sang  and  heard, 
A  sensual  source  alone,  dear  bird  ? 

'Tls  said  thou  hast  no  Joys  of  thought — 
That  raptareless  from  earth  thou  springest; 

And,  thus  melodious  toiling,  nooght 
For  sunshine  car'st,  and  aimless  singest ; 

And  art  at  most  a  feathered  creature — 

A  whistle  in  the  mouth  of  nature. 


No  matter ;  thou  art  of  the  seers, 
To  whom  a  wondrous  foresight's  given ; 

And  when  to  men  no  sign  appears, 
Thou,  in  the  calendar  of  heaven, 

Springes  advent  read'st,  and  with  weird  skill 

Her  foot-fall  not*st  upon  tlie  hill. 

And  whatsoever  else  thou  art. 
Where'er  celestial  sages  rank  thee, 

Xh9  tribute  of  one  grateful  heart 
Thou  hast ;  with  all  my  soul  I  thank  thee. 

Wtiere  no  sun  shines,  where  none  can  hear  thse, 

The  memory  of  thy  song  shall  cheer  me. 


DA.VID  WlHOATE. 
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Os  the  4th  of  April,  1859,  Lord 
Derby  delirered  in  the  Hoase  of 
I/)rd9  as  enggestiTe  a  speech  as  in 
times  comparatiyely  qaiet  was  ever 
addressed  to  that  angust  assembly. 
He  was  then  at  the  head  of  a  Oonser- 
yative  Administration,  the  second 
which  in  the  course  of  six  years  he 
had  BQcoeeded  in  forming.*  It  had 
Jast  sustained  a  defeat  npon  a  vital 
qnestiou  in  the  House  of  Oommons, 
and  the   alternative  snbmitted  to 
him  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
was,  either  to  carry  his  own  and 
hia  colleagues'  resignation  to  the 
foot  of  the  Throne,  or  to  advise  her 
Majesty  to  dissolve  the  Parliament 
After  well  consideriog  the  question, 
the  Cabinet  determined  that,  for 
tiiie  sake  of  the  country  and  of  Par- 
liamentary government  in  the  ab- 
stract, it  would  be  beat  to  dissolve. 
They  communicated  their  views  to 
the  Sovereign,  who  at  once  adopted 
them;  and  Lord  Derby  now  came 
down  to  state  to  his  brother  Peers, 
and  through  them  to  the  country, 
the  course  which  he  intended  to 
pursue,  and  his  reasons  for  pur- 
suing it. 

Daring  the  twelve  previous  years 
— ^in  the  interval,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
tween 1647  and  1859— there  had 
been  no  Government,  properly  so 
called,  in  this  country,  but  a  suc- 
cession of  Administrations  holding 
place  rather  than  power,  one  after 
another,  on  mere  sufferance.  The 
great  party  which  it  had  taken  so 
many   years  to    consolidate,  one 
rash  act  of  its  leader  shivered  to 
pieces.    The  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Lrfiwa  at  Sir  Robert  Peel's  dicta- 
tion, came  upon  his  Oonservative 
followers  like  a  repetition  of  the 
policy  of  1829;  and  tbe  same  nat- 
ural   indignation   which  operated 
before  to  hurry  them  into  a  reck- 
less   pursuit  of  vengeance,  drove 
them  again,  only  with  a  terrible 
SKcoession  of  force,  to  follow  the 
same  oooree.   We  do  not  presume 


to  insinuate  that  any  other  proceed- 
ing was  under  the  circumstances 
possible.  An  army  which  believes 
itself  to  have  been  twice  betrayed 
by  its  general,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected to  trust  him  a  third  time; 
and  Uiough  we  may  now  see, -look- 
ing to  all  that  followed,  how  well  it 
would  have  been  to  keep  Peel  chain- 
ed where  he  was,  and  to  guide  his 
future  policy  for  him, .  it  is  idle  to 
argue  that  a  policy  so  Machiavellian 
might  have  suggested  itself^  or  could 
have  been  adopted  by  the  party  in 
1847.  One  thing,  however,  as  we 
deplored  it  at  the  moment,  so  we 
have  not  ceased  to  think  of  it  with 
regret  ever  since.  It  might  be 
becoming  as  well  as  natural  to 
drive  Peel  out  of  office;  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  do  so  upon  a 
question  where  he  had  the  right 
on  his  side.  His  Begistration  of 
Arms  Bill,  if  good  in  itself,  could 
not  be  made  bad  because  he  pro- 
posed it.  The  House  of  Oommons 
had  sanctioned  the  iirst  reading, 
the  Oonservatives  to  a  man  voting 
for  it  It  was  the  same  when  it 
came  to  a  second  reading,  yet  to  a 
man  the  Oonservatives  voted  against 
it.  The  consequence  was,  that  Peel 
earned,  what  he  ill  deserved,  a  crown 
of  martyrdom;  and  blind  anger, 
not  a  statesmain-like  objection  to 
his  general  policy,  was,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  accepted  by  the  pub- 
lic as  the  cause  of  his  overthrow. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  separated  him- 
self from  his  old  adherents  by  sud- 
denly adopting  a  policy,  which 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  po- 
litical career  he  had  resisted.  He 
received  in  return  the  empty  plau- 
dits of  Whigs;  but  when  the  time 
came  for  testifying  to  the  sincerity 
of  their  professions,  the  Whigs,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  tripped 
up  his  heels.  They  never  liked 
him,  even  when  playing  their  game; 
they  entertained  no  thought  of  keep- 
ing him  where  he  was  for  the  sake 
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of  tbe  country.  For  four  jears  he 
bad  ezcladed  them  from  office,  and 
they  did  not  intend  to  sit  any  longer 
on  the  shady  side  of  the  Hoose. 
Lord  John  Russell,  aocordingly,  seiz- 
ed the  opportnDity  of  the  Regis- 
tration of  Arms  Bill,  to  more  an 
amendment,  which,  with  tbe  help 
(rf.the  angry  Conservatiyes,  he  car- 
ried. Place  and  pay  thus  passed  to 
him  and  to  his  friends,  bnt  strength 
enough  to  carry  on  an  independent 
Government  was  nowhere. 

Lord  John  Russell  overthrew  Sir 
Robert  Peers  Government^  and  took 
possession  of  Downing  Street  on 
tbe  plea  of  having  averted  from 
Ireland  a  great  political  injustice. 
He  had  not  been  many  weeks  in 
office  before  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing a  bill,  as  stringent  as  that  which 
he  so  Buccessfally  resisted,  became 
apparent  to  bim.  He  proposed  snoh 
a  bill  with  consummate  effrontery, 
and,  in  spite  of  fierce  opposition 
from  his  own  people,  he  carried  it. 
This  was  playing  over  again,  though 
with  a  cnrions  change  ot  dresses 
and  decorations,  the  game  of  1885. 
In  1886  he  had  carried  certain  re- 
solutions affi^cting  the  Iiish  Ohuroh, 
which,  as  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Government  was  overthrown  by 
them,  he  abandoned.  He  now, 
being  in  office,  passed  a  measure 
which,  while  in  opposition  to  Sir 
Robert  PeePs  Government,  he  had 
SQccessfally  resisted.  That  was  all, 
BO  far  as  he  himself  was  oonoerned, 
but  it  was  not  all  in  its  effect  up- 
on Parliamentary  government  and 
Parliamentary  parties.  A  lai^ge 
section  of  those  :o  whom  be  bad 
been  aconatomed  to  look  for  sup- 
port fell  off  from  them ;  and  though 
he  kept  his  place  long  enough  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  mischief,  he  kept  it 
uneasily. 

Lord  John  Rosseirs  Administra- 
tion lasted,  subject  to  many  chtoka 
and  one  collapse,  rather  mure  than 
three  years.  It  owed  its  stability 
BO  far,  not  to  any  strength  inherent 
in  iteelf,  far  less  to  tbe  preponder- 
ance of  pure  Whig  principles  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  the  dis- 


organized condition  of  the  Oonserr^ 
tives  as  a  party,  and  to  the  attitndd 
of  neutrality  taken  up  by  an  isflo- 
ential  section  of  it   For  Peel  car- 
ried with  him  many  men  anuabld 
in  private  life,  and  of  undoobted 
administratiTe  ability,  who,  having 
sacrificed  some  of  them  thoiT  better 
convictions  to  a  sense  of  loyalty  to 
th^r  chief,  could  not  follow  any 
other  leader  so  long  as  he  livei 
This  band,  more  pow^ful,  perhaps, 
on  aoooaut  of  the  estimatioii  ia 
which  it  was  held  out  of  doon 
than  from  its  unmbers,  or  even  its 
autbdrity  in  the  House,  acted  lil[« 
the  balance  wheel  in  tbe  macfainerr 
of  a  watch.    It  bt^came  to  a  great 
extent  the  arbiter  of  all  dispotes. 
Incapable    itself    of  undertaking 
offioLA,  it  was  yet  strong  enough  to 
decide   with  whom   office  sboald 
rest,  and  over  and  over  again  it 
saved  Lord  John  Russell  not  Ibgb 
from  his  foes  than  from  his  frieQ<k 

Peel's  death  came  upon  the  na- 
tion like  a  thunderbolt.  It  had 
tbe  immediate  effisct  of  dividing  tbe 
little  band  which  called  itself  by 
his  name.  Some,  following  tbe 
dictates  of  patriotism  nod  principk, 
returned  to  their  old  faith,  oondon- 
iug  the  offences  which,  in  the  first 
burst  of  their  anger,  the  Oouserri- 
tives  had  c<immitted  against  tbdr 
old  chief.  Others  wavered,  baa- 
tated.  played  fast  and  loose,  and 
endea  by  selling  themselves  to 
Whiggery  and  to  place.  Yet  there 
were  good  names  amoiog  that  reDe* 
gade  body  too.  To  Lord  Joha 
Russell's  Administratioii  the  eah- 
mity  which  thus  divided  the  nen- 
trals  proved  disastrous  in  the  ex* 
treme.  Without  Peel  and  \k 
adherents,  Lord  John  Rtusell  ooo^^ 
do  nothing.  In  1850  bis  majofiiy 
went  from  him,  and  his  resiguitioB 
was  tendered  and  aceept«d. 

Galled  upon  thus  early  by  die 
Queen  to  support  her.  Lord  Derb; 
made  his  first  attempt  to  oonstrsct 
a  Conservative  Admimstratite. 
How  the  attempt  failed,  we  use^ 
not  stop  to  particularise.  It  a 
difficult  for  men  long  aoeoatouied 
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to  aot  with  statosmeo  traioed  to  the  from  office.     It  iraa  determined, 
det«ilg  of  official  life  to  imderstand  therefore,  at  the  first  conyenient 
that  in  sQoh  detaile  there  is  really  opportonity,  to  disaoWe;   and  the 
no  myetery  :  that  whatever  seems  disaolation  took  place  in  the  aQtnmn 
to  the  uninitiated  to  be  obscure^  of  1852.   The  resolts  of  that  move- 
soon  becomes   dear    enough    on  ment  by  no  means  fulfilled  the 
doaer  inspection;  and  that  whatever  hopes,  rather  than  the  expectations, 
is   realiy  intricate  because  of  its  which  had  been   founded  on  it 
technicality  may  be  safely  left  to  The  country,  it  was  clear,  had  not 
the  permanent  members  of  what  is  yet  arrived  at  any  fixed  conclusions 
called  the  dvil  service ;  than  whom,  respecting  the  principles  on  which 
with  rare  exceptions,  there  does  not  it  desir^   to  be  governed.  The 
exist  in  any  country  a  more  intelli-  gain  to  the  Oonservalives  in  point 
gent  and  trustworthy  body  of  gen-  of  numbers  proved  indeed  to  be 
tlemen.   Lord  Derby  was  not,  how-  considerable,  but  for  that  very  rear 
ever,  alive  to  that  fact,  and  failing  son  the  hostility  of  the  rival  fac- 
to conoiliato  certain  old  colleagueB^  tioos    was    embittered  fourfold, 
of  whom  be  entertained  an  exagge-  When  the  new  Parliament  met,  it 
rated  opinion,  he  abandoned  the  was  easy  to  see  that,  balanced 
Attempt.     The    consequence    was  against  all  the  other  parties,  the 
that  Lord  John  resumed  the  func-  2&nisters  were  still  in  a  miaority. 
tions  of  government    He  resumed  It  was  manifest,  likewise,  from  the 
them,  however,  under  very  disad-  outset,  that  no  measure  of  forbear- 
vantageous  drcumstancesi    He  felt  ance  would  be  meted  out  to  them, 
bimeelf  to  be  the  head  of  one  An  amendment  on  the  Address,  in 
section  of  the  liberals,  and  of  one  answer  to  the  Queen's  Bpeech,  was 
only.   Lord  Palmerston,  as  he  well  moved  and  earned.  Whereupon, 
knew,  was  the  head  of  another,  without  having  had  an  opportunity 
There   cannot  be  two  kings  in  of  explaining  their  views,  far  less  of 
Brentford.    Lord  Palmeiaton  was  developing  thdr  policy.  Ministers 
summarily  dismissed  from  the  Fo-  had  nothing  for  it  except  to  resign, 
reign  Office,  and  in  less  than  a  year      These  repei^  failures  of  the  two 
the  Cabinet  broke  down.    Lord  historic  parties,  and  the  apparent 
John  proposed  a  measure  for  en-  impoeaibiUty  on  both  aides  of  suffi* 
roUing  a  militia  force,  the  want  of  dently   recruiting   thdr  strength, 
which  had  been  long  fdt  and  de-  .anggested  one  of  the  most  extra- 
plored.     Lord  Palmerston  moved  ordinary  delusions  which  in  the  last 
an   amendment   on    the  scheme^  forty  yean  hsa  darkened  the  £n^ 
which,  with  the  help  of  the  Oon-  lish  mind.    It  was  believed  that  if 
servativea,  he  carried.    Once  more  an  Administration  could  be  formed, 
Iword  Derby  received  her  ll^esty'e  such  as  should  comprehend  moder- 
command  to  form  an  Administra-  ate  men^  as  they  were  called,  of  all 
lioD,  and,  seeking  on  this  ocoadon  no  shades  of  political  opinion,  Parlisr 
extraneous  help,  he  succeeded  in  ment  might  be  got  m  time  to  do 
forming  it  its  work,  and  the  business  of  the 

But  a  glance  at  the  stete  of  par-  country  be  carried  on.  With  whom 
ties  sufficed  to  demonstrate  that,  tlus  bright  idea  originated  has 
with  the  House  of  Commons  coo-  never  been  dearlv  shown.  The 
stituted  as  it  then  was,  a  Oonserva-  Qaeen*s  advisers,  during  the  inter- 
tive  Qovemment  could  not  last  a  regnum,  were  the  liOe  Lord  Lans- 
siogle  day.  Though  superior  to  downe  and  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen ; 
^higs  and  Radicals  and  waverers  and  die  latter  magnate,  if  he  did' 
taken  separately,  the  Conservatives  not  suggest  the  scheme,  undertook 
were  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  to  act  upon  it  He  was  himself  a 
oombination  formed  against  them,  Tory  so  far  ^as  foreign  politics  were 
for  the  purpose  of  expeUing  them  concerned.   He  had  held  the  seals 
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of   the  Foreign  Office  under  the      The  veesel  held  its  ccmrse  tole^ 
Duke  of  WellingtoD,    and   colti-  ably  well  as  long  as  fair  weather 
Vated  then,  as  he  had  done  before,  lasted ;  bnt  at  the  first  occarreooe 
and  was  nnderstood  to  have  done  of  an  adverse  breeze  it  reeled  and 
since,  indmate  and  familiar  rela-  laboured.     Drifting  into  war,  tin 
tions   with    the   Governments  of  Cabinet  drifted  also   into  diffieol- 
Rossia  and  of  Prassia.     On  qnes-  ties,  and  the  rope  of  sand  whidi 
tions  of  home  policy,  and  partica-  kept  its  antagonistio  parts  togetber 
larly  in  relation  to  free  trade,  he  soon  gave  way.   The  first  to  leave 
belonged   indeed    to    the    liberal  the  sinking  ship  was,  of  conns, 
school;  bnt  on  Ohnrch  qaestions  his  Lord  John  Bossell.    How  coold  it 
opinions  were  known  to  be  fixed,  be  otherwise  ?   It  was  impossible  for 
Having  assented  to  the  repeal  of  the  representative  of  one  of  die 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acta,  and  great  Revelation  Hooses,  a  Whig  <rf 
to  Oatholio  Emancipation,  he  was  the  Whigs,  and  the  author  of  the 
not  disposed  to  go  farther.   As  a  R^orm  Bill,  to  play  for  any 
Tory,  tiierefore,  representing  Tory-  of  time  a  sabordinate  part  to  an 
ism  m  the  state  to  which  the  Dnke  Tory ;  and  being  dissatisfied  with 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  brought  the  position  which  be  held,  it  woiM 
it,   Lord  Aberdeen  undertook   to  have  been  contrary  to  nature  bad 
form  a  Gkivemnient    He  made  no  he  allowed  considerations  of  lojaltj 
advances,  as  far  as  we  have  ever  to^  his  colleagues,  or  any  thought  of 
heard,  to  Lord  Derby,  or  to  any  what  the  oommonwealth  required, 
member  of  his  late  Administration,  to  stand  between  him  and  the  in-  ' 
They  and  their  supporters  in  both  dulgence  of  his  own  humours.  He 
Houses  of  Parliament  seem  to  have  withdrew  from  the  AdministratioB, 
been  regarded  as  incorrigibles.    But  and  its  continued  existence  beoerae  | 
to  every  other  political  section  he  thenceforth  a  question  of  time.  Mr. 
held  out  the  Land  of  friendship.  Roebook's   sncoeasfhi    motion  for 
The  results  were  as  follows : — From  inquiry  into  the   management  tk 
among  the  Wbi^  place  was  given  the  Crimean  war  settled  that  qoe^ 
to  Earl  Granville,  Lord  John  Rus-  tion,  and  the  Coalitim  Oabinet  re- 
sell, the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  Sir  signed  in  a  body. 
Charles   Grey.     Lord  Palmerston,      Once  more  there  was  chaos;  and 
at  that   time  apparently   without  onoe   more  Lord  Derby  reeeWed 
any    political     connections,    was-  her   Majesty's  commands  to  bdp 
placed  in  the  Home  Office.     To  her  oot  of  her  diffioQltie&  What 
Lord   Lansdowne   a  seat  in   the  an  opportunity  was  presented  to 
Cabinet  was  given,  unencumbered  him  then!     How  sadly  be  missed 
with  the  charge  of  any  d^artment  it  I     No  doubt   Lord  PaimerstoB 
of  state.    The  Peelites  contributed  behaved    upon    the    oocasion  io 
three  of  their  number  to  tliis  tnot*  a  manner  which  we  wonld  n&xs 
ley  Administration.    The  Duke  of  be    excused   from  pardoolaiiaiBf. 
Kewoastle  became  Colonial  Score-  Mr.   Gladstone   and     Mr.  Sidvj 
tary.  Sir  James  Graham  First  Lord  Herbert    likewise   oatraged  tii^ 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Sidney  better  principles  when  they  afiove^ 
Herbert   Secretary-at-War.     From  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the 
among  the  Radicals  only  one  man  advice  of  the  present  Premier.  Bat 
was  found  worthy  to  lie  admitted  how  came  Lord  Derby,  with  Iffi 
within  the  charmed  circle.   Sir  Wil*  knowledge  of  ohuraoter,   to  make 
Ham  Molesworth,  as  thorough  an  his  advances  to  these  two  followes 
aristocrat  as  ever  made  profession  of  Peel  through  one   whom  IW 
of  democratic  opinions,  took  office  entirely  distrusted!     The  popdar 
as  First  Commissioner  of  the  Board  pr^ndice    in    Lord  PafanerM^ 
of  Works ;  and  the  vessel  of  the  favour,  which  by*and-by  earned  afl 


State,  so  numned,  put  to  sea. 


before 
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have  bad  at  that  time  any  existanoe. 
Newspapers   might  point  to  him 
as   Uie  first    statesman  able  to 
get  the  oonotry  oat  of  its  diffical- 
ties,  but  newspapers  soaroely  as  yet 
spoke  the  opmions  of  the  pnblio, 
and  they  contradicted  the  yiews  of 
persons  possessing  better  sooroes  of 
inforroatioQ  than  themselves.  On 
another  point  likewise  Lord  Derby 
seems  to  have   deceived  himself. 
He  imagined   that  between  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  Whig  section 
of  the  late  Cabinet  a  great  gulf 
was  fixed ;  and  that  if  he,  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert, 
ooald  be  indnoed  to  take  office  nn- 
der  a  Conseryative  leader,  a  bright- 
er era  than  had  dawned  upon  the 
conntry  since  the  great  breach  of 
1846  might  be  ioaogorated.  So 
persuading  himself,  he  made  a  con- 
fidant in  an  evil  honr  of  one  who 
im mediately   betrayed   him.  The 
results  are  well  known.   On  Lord 
Derby's  relinqniabing   the  powers 
which  had  been  intrasted  to  him, 
Xord  Palmerston  undertook  to  form 
an  Administration.   The  two  states- 
raen  who^  by  his  advice,  refused 
to  connect  themselves  with  Lord 
Derby,  consented  to  become  mem- 
bers of  that  Administration.  They 
had  not  taken  their  seats  in  the 
Cabinet  many  days  ere  they  found 
reasons  to  withdraw  from  it  again. 
Yet  the  Administration  stood.  It 
stood    because   drcamstances  en- 
tirely    beyond    ,  control,  entirely 
□nezpeoted,  and,  as  the  event  has 
shown,  not  very  fortonate,  did  for 
[x>rd    Palmerston  what   be  never 
M>uld   have  done  for  himself.  A 
>eace  with  Russia  was  patched  up 
hroufjh  the  intrigues  of  France,  at 
he  very  time  when  England  was 
□st  gathering  her  strength  for  the 
7Hr ;  and  he  who,  as  Home  Secre* 
iry,  had,  by  neglecting  to  call  out 
je    militia  in   time,  contributed 
tore  than  any  man  living  to  the 
isasters   wbicn  befel   the  British 
*iiiy  In  the  Crimea,  was  haifed  as 
te  great  pacificator  of  Europe;  as 
e  statesman  who,  by  the  wisdom 
ills  counsels,  had  more  than  com- 


pensated for  the  tarnish  which  was 
admitted  to  have  fallen  on  the  hon- 
our of  his  country  in  arm& 

This  false  cry  ^  and  altogether 
fSalse  it  was — gave  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston that  prestige  which  bis  unparal* 
leled  adroitness  has  enabled  him 
ever  since  to  retain.  Popular  as  he 
had  become,  however — ^personally 
popular,  we  mean  —  evidence  was 
soon  afforded  that  even  he  lacked  in- 
fluence enough  to  carry  Parliament 
with  him  except  upon  its  own 
terms.  Tidings  of  Sir  John  Bow- 
ring's  quarrel  with  the  Ohinese 
reached  London.  Lord  Palmerston, 
with  that  fidelity  to  his  agent, 
which,  by  the  by,  is  one  of  his  re- 
deeming virtues,  supported  Sir  John 
Bowring.  The  Houne  of  Oummons, 
and  e^peoia11y  the  Radical  portion 
of  it,  took  a  different  view  of  the 
subject;  and,  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  neither 
through  him  nor  through  anybody 
else  were  they  disposed  to  put 
confidence  in  the  executive,  they 
immediately  struck  out.  Mr.  Oob- 
den  proposed  a  vote  of  censure  on 
the  Government  for  needlessly  in- 
volving the  country  in  fresh  wars; 
and  the  Government,  after  a  spirit* 
ed  debate,  was  left  in  a  min- 
ority. 

So  far  from  being  disheartened 
by  this  defeat,  Lord  Pnhnerston 
saw  in  it  the  best  chance  that  was 
likely  to  fall  to  him  of  establishing 
over  the  House  of  Commons  the 
same  ascendancy  which  he  had 
established  over  the  newspaper 
press.  He  gave  the  word,  and  a 
cry  was  raised  that  the  great 
pacificator  was  an  ill-used  man; 
that  a  dijconteoted  Parliament, 
jealous  of  his  renown,  stood  be- 
tween him  and  the  vindication  of 
the  national  honour;  and  that  the 
point  to  be  determined  at  the 
hustings  was,  whether  Lord  Pal- 
merston should  be  supported  or 
''the  meteor  flag  of  England*' 
lowered  at  the  bidding  ot  a  bar-  %, 
barian?  The  cry  was  eminently 
successful.  Such  a  Parliament  was 
returned  as  in  the  memory  of  liv- 
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ing  man  had  never  before  come  conylncing  Lord  PalmerBton  fitat^ 

together.     Not  even  Pitt^  popiH  however  popular  he  mi^t  be  in 

laritj  in  1T84  equalled  that  of  Pal-  the  coantry,  he  was  in  Parliament 

merston  In  1867.    For  Palmerston  at  their  mercy.   Mr.  Miher  Gibson, 

was  verily  England,  and  Enghind  was  sitting  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 

verily  Palmerston.  the  Hoose,  moved  an  amendment 

At  last,  then,  there  appeared  to  at  the  seoond  reading  of  the 

be  some  prospect  of  a  Government  ^piracy  1o  Murder"  bill  He  iru 

which  should  be  able  to  depend  supported  by  Mr.  CRadstone,  at  that 

upon  its  own  party,  and  to  take  its  time  in  bitter  hostility  to  the  Got-  I 

own  ooorse.    It  might  not  be  in  emment,  and  a  majority  of  nine- 

the  estimation  of  many  the  very  teen  against  him  left  the  defeated 

best  Gk>vemment  which  oonld  have  Premier  no  option  except  to  le- 

been   formed;   bat  anything  was  sign. 

better  than  constant  change,  any*      It  was  nnder  snch  circnmstiinoa 

thing  preferable  to  a  state  of  things  that  Lord  Derby  found  himael:  lor 

which  left  no  man  firee  to  adopt  the  third  time  called  npOD,  and 

the  policy  which  he  believed  to  be  indeed  morally  constrained,  to  nn- 

best  for  the  country,  and  to  pnrsne  dertake  the  responsibilities  of  of- 

it  steadily.    Factions,  when  kept  flee.   Again  he  offered  the  band  of 

nnder  for  any   length  of    time,  reconciliation  to  the  PeeKtes,  with 

change  in  some  degree  their  char-  whom  he  would   have  wilHngt; 

acter;  and  governments  which  are  Joined  the  administrative  talent  of  | 

fairly  honest  and  honestly  brave,  Earl  Grey,  and  again  they  dedined 

gain  strength  the  longer  they  re-  his  proposal.     He  bad  no  efaotce, 

main  in  office.   Alas  I  ail  this  was  therefore,  except  to  tiHl  back  npon 

the  merest  delasion.     There  was  his  colleagnes  of  1852,  of  whom,  to 

really  no  party  at  Lord  Palmer-  their  honour  be   it  remembered, 

8ton*s  back  strong  enough  to  carry  there  was  not  one — ^not  even  Mr. 

him   through   a  crisis,  should  it  Disraeli    himself — bat   was  ^ 

come;  and  come  it  did,  within  a  pared  to  postpone  his  own  claims, 

few  months  after  the  new  Parlia-  provided,  by  making  that  sacrifiee, 

ment  set  itself  to  business.     The  ho  could   contribute  to  secure  a 

Orsini  plot  horrified  Europe.    The  stable     Administratioii     for  the 

French  army,  if  not  the  French  country. 


head.  Lord  Palmerston,  fresh  from  inet,  and  in  a  spirit  not  very  bop^ 
bullying  China  and  Persia,  became  ful,  certainly,  but  bravely  and 
suddenly  impressed  with  a  sense  of  honeetiy  took  steps  to  sabmit  be 
moral  right,  and  in  a  manner  less  measures,  present  and  proepectije, 
dignified  than  earnest  proposed  on  to  a  House  of  Oommons  in  whidi 
the  demand  of  the  Frsnch  Minis-  it  was  next  to  impossible  tiiat  be 
ter  to  alter  that  law  of  equal  hospi-  should  command  a  m^ority.  He 
tality  to  stran^rs  which  had  from  found  himself  hampered  by  a  pro- 
time  out  of  nnnd  been  the  boast  of  mise  given  in  the  Queen's  Speeefa 
this  country.  We  conscientiously  that  the  question  of  Parliamentarr 
believe  tba^  bat  for  the  jealousies  Beform  should  be  considered;  aod, 
of  factions,  he  would  have  carried  wisely  or  unwisely,  he  made  up  his  I 
his  measure,  inopportune  as  it  was.  mind  to  grapple  with  that  difficaltr  at 
The  law  of  hospitality  had  in  tiie  once.  Perhaps  it  was  as  well  tbat'tbe 
Orsini  case  been  grossly  abused.  Conservatives  did  try  to  sc^e  that 
and  it  was  fitting  that  steps  i^ould  point.  It  had  been  made  use  of  ^ 
be  taken  to  render  such  another  often,  in  and  out  of  Parliameot— 
ontrage  impossible.  But  here  was  sometimes  as  a  means  of  anscj* 
an  opportunity  which  the  factions  ance  to  the  Government,  socse- 
could  not  allow  to  escape  them  of  times  by  the  Government,  with  a 


nation,  lost  its   temper   and  its 


constructed  his  Cbb- 
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view  to  ooDciliate  adyerae  votes —  enough  to  keep  it  froni  be!ng  over- 

that  statesmen  as  yet  oomparatively  borne  by  other  conflicting  parties, 

untried  may  wefl  be  pardoned  for  not    theioseives    bound    by  any 

baying   embraced  the  opportunity  common  tie,  each   having  its  own 

made  for  them — not  by  them— 'to  leader  and  its  own  projects, — if  the 

ooonnces  if  they  conld,  both  the  Home  of  Commons  is  to  be  divided 

Honse  and  the  people  out  of  doors,  into  a  number  of  little  parties,  none 

that  they  were  not  the  obstraotives  capable  of  exercising  a  permanent 

which   their    enemies   represented  inflaenoe  in  the  affairs  of  the  ooan- 

them  to  be.     They  brought  in  a  try,  but  able,  collectively,,  to  pre- 

Reform    Bill,    and   were    beaten,  vent  the  measures  and  irbpede  the 

What  were  they  to  do  after  that?  business  of  the  Ministry  which  has 

If  they  resigned,  who  oonld  take  been  formed ; — ^if  in  that  sense  gov- 

tbeir  places?    Not  Lord  Palmer-  emment  by  party  is  at  an  end, 


John  Bnssel),  for  the  House  was  Kament  itself  "^1  have  received  a 

Lord   Palmerston's,  not  his ;   not  blow  from  which  it  may  not  easily 

the  Peelites,   for   their  following  recover.'' 

was  down  at  zero;  not  the  Radi-      Lord  Derby's  manifesto,  thongh 

cals,  for  they  were  in  numbers  far  it  so  far  fuled  that  a  Parliament 

inferior  to  either  Whigs  or  Tories,  was  retnmed  which  he  fonnd  it  im- 

Keep  the  House  as  it  was,  how*  possible  to  control,  cannot  be  said 

ever,  and  the  only  sure  prospect  to  have  been  thrown  away  either 

would  be  a  continuance  of  that  upon    tiie    constituencies   or  the 

state  of  things  wliich  had   already  Hodse  of  Commons.    There  was 

shaken,   and   must,   if  persevered  a  far  greater  display  of  Oonserva- 

in,  put  an  end  to  all  confidence  in  tive  feeling  at  the  general  election 

the  constitntion.     Ministers  would  of  1859  than  had  been  manifested 

therefore  dissolve ;  and  that  their  on  any  similar  occasion  since  1842 ; 

object  in  so  doing  might  not  be  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 

misunderstood,  their  eloquent  chief  Government  which  almoet  imme* 

delivered  a  manifesto,  of  which  the  diately    succeeded  that  of  Lord 

moral  may  be  said  to  be  expressed  Derby  was  brought  nnder  the  in« 

in  the  following  sentences: —  fluenoe  of  Oonservative  restraint  to 

"I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  an  extent  never  before  experienced 

daya  of  Parliamentary  government  by  a  Cabinet  set  up  for  the  avowed 

bave  come  to  an  end.   If  by  that  purpose    of    promoting  a  liberal 

ia  meant  that  the  days  are  gone  by  policy.     Lord   Palmenston,  during 

tvhen  the  House  of  Commons  was  six  years'   tenure  of    office,  has 

divided  into  two  distinct  parties,  neither  brought  forward  a  Reform 

within  each  of  which  the  leaders  Bill  in  the  name  of  the  Gk>vem- 

exercised  an  undisputed  and  uncon-  raent,  nor  consented  to  disarm  the 

txoUed  power  over  their  followers,  country.    When  the   Church  has 

commanding  their  votes  and  exer-  been  assailed  in  its  rights  and  pro- 

cising  a  species   of  Parliamentary  perty,  he  may  not  have  taken  any 

discipline,  then  I  admit  those  days  active  part  in  defending  it,  but  he 

are  gone,  and   are  not  likely  to  has  left  his  followers  to  their  own 

re  torn.     But,  my  Lords,  if  it  is  devices,  knowing  perfectly  well  that 

meant  that  henceforth  no  (j(ovem-  there  was  strength  enough  on  the 

ment  can  hope  for  support,  hot  on  other  side  to  hinder  the  movement 

individual  questions,  on  which  ex-  from   becoming   dangerous.  Even 

captions  may  occur,  but  that  no  his  commercial  policy,  more  or  less 

Government  will  be  able  hereafter  Gladstonian  as  we  admit  it  to  be, 

to  obtain  a  permanent  minority  in  has  not  been  without  an  element  of 

tbe    Honse  of   Commons    strong  Ccmaervatism  in  it   At  all  events,  he 
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has  the  merit  of  baying  kept  the 
machine  working  free  from  the  col- 
lapses which,  previously  to  his  last 
accession  to  power,  had  become 
events  of  almost  annaal  occurrence. 
And  this,  we  most  be  permitted  to 
observe,  is  an  advantage  not  lightlj 
to  be  spoken  of,  because  we  quite 
agree  wi^h  Lord  Derby  in  thinking 
that  any  Government  which  is 
stable,  so  long  as  it  leaves  the  great 
institutions  of  the  country  intact^ 
is  preferable  to  such  a  buance  of 
parties  as  has  given  ns  not  fewer 
than  seven  distinct  Governments, 
besides  two  periods  of  anxious 
interregnum,  within  the  space  of 
little  more  than  twelve  years.  But 
then  arises  the  question,  How  long 
may  we  calculate  on  things  remain- 
ing in  their  present  state?  and  if, 
as  is  probable,  changes  must  soon 
come,- in  what  direction  may  we 
calculate  that  the  current  of  public 
opinion  is  likely  to  fall  ?  We  will  en- 
deavour to  answer  these  questionl^ 

When  Lord  Palmerston  last  ac- 
ceded to  office  he  was  75  years  of 
age.  He  is  now  81.  With  ordi- 
nary men  75  years  are  enough  to 
nnfit  them  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
public  life.  Since  the  days  of  the 
deliverance  of  Israel  from  E^ptian 
bondage,  we  never  heard  till  now  of 
an  octogenarian  vigorous  enough  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  a  great  na- 
tion. It  would  be  absurd  to  deny, 
likewise,  that  even  in  Lord  Palnier- 
ston,  preternaturalty  hale  as  we 
admit  iiiiu  to  be,  symptoms  of  fitil- 
ing  strength  are  discernible.  Had 
he  been  wliat  he  once  wa^,  he  would 
not  have  tolerated  either  the  extra- 
Parliamentary  harangues  of  his 
Oliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  during 
last  autumn,  or  the  recent  speech  of 
that  incomprehensible  statesman  iu 
the  House  of  Commons  00  the 
Irish  Oiiurch.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  in  the  Oabiuet  the  balance  of 
influences  has  changed  not  in  bis 
favour.  This  is  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  the  modifications  which, 
in  the  hipse  of  a  very  few  years, 
have  taken  place  in  its  compunent 
parts.     Death  has  removed  from 


it  in  that  interval  three  men,  . 
all  of  them  more  or  less  boond 
by  old  traditions  to  withstand  ra- 
dical  changes  in  the  constitotioc  I 
Sidney  Herbert,  the  Duke  of  IJew- 
castle,  and  Sir  George  Oomewall 
Lewis  made  gaps  in  such  an  Ad- 
ministration as  that  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  which  could  not  be  easilj 
supplied.  Sidney  Herbert's  great 
personal  popularity,  his  genial  id&q* 
ners,  his  generous  disposition,  threw 
a  veil  no  doubt  over  political  de- 
fects, which  those  who  knew  him 
best,  best  understood  and  most  de- 
plored. His  personal  antipalhia 
were  too  strong  for  his  political 
convictions— a  great  weakne>3  in  a 
statesman.  Still,  though  a  recent, 
and,  we  must  add,  an  an  willing  coo* 
vert  to  Whiggery,  Sidney  Herbert 
could  not  subside  into  Radicaligin. 
In  the  Palmerston  Cabinet  he 
might  always  be  counted  upon  as 
giving  his  vote  against  measures 
which  endangered  the  great  instito- 
tions  of  the  country ;  and  his  admiDi- 
stration  of  the  War  Office,  though  lia- 
ble to  objection,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
vigorous  and  wise.  lie  died  in  the 
prime  of  his  days,  and  the  Church  cer- 
tainly— we  believe  the  State  lik^jw^ 
— lost  in  him  a  faithful  and  induatri- 
ous  servant. 

Next  Greorge  Comewall  Lewis  to 
taken  away,  an  able,  honest,  clear- 
headed man,  neither  a  Whig  nor  a 
Radical  nor  a  Palmerstoniao,  nor, 
by  profession  at  least,  a  Gonservar 
tive.  He  was  a  political  philoso- 
pher, connected  rather  by  accident 
than  design  with  colleagues,  some 
of  whom  he  distrusted,  others  he 
despised.  Sceptical  to  a  degree  oa 
almost  every  other  point,  he  had  aik- 
bounded  faith  in  the  exoellencj  ot 
the  English  constitution,  to  whieh 
he  Buw  greater  danger  finom  the 
encroachments  of  the  democraey 
than  from  any  other  cause.  HU 
voice  was  always  raised  in  Cabinet 
against  proposals  which  had  lor 
their  object  the  transference  of  the 
burdens  of  the  State  to  one  dasa,  aod 
the  surrender  of  its  political  iofiff- 
ences  to  another.   He  was  likewise 
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a  great  lorer  of  peace.  We  have 
reason  to  beliere  that  he,  and  he 
alone^  atood  between  ns  and  a  rap- 
ture with  the  Federal   States  of 
America  in  the  matter  of  the  Trent 
ontrage;  and  that  he  carried  the 
Oabinet  with  him  by  tJie  mere  force 
of  reason,  which  be  brought  to  bear 
against  ootraged  feeling.    How  &r 
his  policy  was  a  wise  policy  as  re- 
gards the  interests  of  this  country 
and  of  the  world  time  has  yet  to 
show.    But  arguing  the  matter,  as 
be  did,  exclusively  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  his  conclusions  wero 
undeniably  sound.    There  was  room 
to  demand,  as  Lord  Palmerston  did, 
reparation  for  a  wrong  oommitted. 
There  was  no  room  for  an  appeal 
to  arms,  tOl  reparation  should  have 
been  formally  refused.    L6rd  Pal- 
merston might  indeed  have  gone 
farther  than  be  did,  and  insisted 
npon  the  dismissa]  from  the  Ameri- 
can navy  of  Oaptain  Wilkes;  but 
this  latter  right  his  sagacious  col- 
league persuaded  him  to  waive,  and 
he  did  well  perhaps  in  so  advising. 
If  we  were  not  to  go  to  war,  and  to 
secure  by  so  doing  the  independ- 
eooe  of  the  South,  we  acted  judi- 
ciously in  inflicting  upon  the  na- 
tional vanity  of  our  cousins  as  light 
a  wound  as  the  circumstance  would 
Allow.    And  that  we  acted  thus  is 
due   entirely  to  the  influence  of 
Greorge  Oornewall  Lewis  in  the 
Osbinet     But  George  Oornewall 
liewis  is  gone^  and  with  him  has 
departed    by    fiar    the  strongest 
Oonservatiye  element  in  Lord  Pal* 
merston^s    Administration.  While 
be  lived,  his  excellent  sense  was 
a  oounterpoise  to  the  erratic  ge- 
EiioB  of  the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.   He  was  oonfoasedly  the 
man  to  whom  the  old  Whig  party 
looked  as  the  successor  to  Lovd 
Palnierston  when    inevitable  fate 
ihoald  do  its  work.    And  if  we 
nnst  have,  after  Lord  Palmerston 
masses  away,  a  continuance  of  what 
3  called  Liberal  goveraments,  then 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  men 
>f  the  caUbre  of  George  Ck)rae- 
^all  Lewis  are  the  sort  of  persona 
TOL.  xovn.  2v 


whom  we  should  demre  to  see  at 
the  head  of  tbeuL  Lewis  was  no 
Whig. 

In  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  even 
more  than  in  Sidney  Herbert,  though 
not^  perhaps,  so  much  as  in  Sir 
George  Oornewall  Lewis,  Lord  Pal- 
merston lost  a  colleague  who  could 
ill  be  spared.  The  Duke  of  New* 
castle  was  cursed  with* a  most  un- 
happy temper,  and  was  himself 
most  unhappy  in  all  his  domes- 
tic relations.  These  circumstances 
were  not  without  their  weight  in 
colouring  his  political  opinions. 
The  quarrel  with  his  father  threw 
him  into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals, 
and  he  acted  ever  after  with  a  party 
with  which  he  had  few  sentiments 
in  common.  But  he  acted  as  the 
drag  acts  upon  the  carriage-wheel 
in  descending  a  hill.  This  it  was 
which,  from  an  early  date,  firom  his 
first  acceptance  of  office  in  the 
Ooalition  Oabinet,  rendered  him  to 
the  Whig  and  Radical  sections  in 
the  House  an  object  of  special  dis- 
like. He  was  made .  the  scapegoat  at 
the  break-down  during  the  Orimean 
war,  as  is  now  admitted  by  all  who 
are  conversant  with  the  circum- 
stances, very  unfairly.  And  even 
i^r  his  return  to  the  Oolonial 
Office,  both  Whigs  and  Radicals 
made  a  point  of  undervalue 
ing  him  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  But  he  too  is  gone,  and 
though  his  successor  at  the  Oolonial 
be  neither  Whig  nor  Radical,  we 
very  onuch  doubt  whether  his  voice 
carries  with  it  anything  like  the 
weight  which  the  Duke's  did,  or  is 
always  lifted  for  the  same  purpose 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  dedred 
to  serve. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  got  in  the 
room  of  these  three  men  —  all  of 
them  men  of  mark  and  tried  abil- 
ity—Earl de  Grey  in  the  House  of 
ijords,  and  Mr.  OardweU  and  Sir 
Obarles  Wood  in  the  House  of 
Oonunona  Earl  de  Grey,  amiable 
and  respectable  in  private  life,  is 
not  a  man  to  bring  weight  to  anv 
Government  or  any  puty  which 
accepts  him  as  one  of  its  leaders. 
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PdiDstaking  and  assidoons,  he  ap- 
pears to  lack  strength  of  character 
enough  to  control  even  his  own  office. 
In  the  Cabinet  and  in  Uie  Honse 
of  Lords  he  is  little  better  than  a 
cipher.  He  has  neither  natural 
talent,  nor  acquired  knowledge,  nor 
experience,  nor  the  gift  of  speech. 
Wo  should  imagine  that  he  is  felt 
to  be  an  encumbrance  rather  than 
a  gain  by  Lord  Palmerston,  a  dead 
^veight  to  be  carried  rather  than 
a  strong  arm  willing  and  able  to 
help  in  sustaining  a  load.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  professed 
Radical  Opinions.  What  his  opin- 
ions may  be  now,  few  people  seem 
to  know,  and  fewer  still  to  care. 
Mr.  Cardwell  is  cast  in  a  different 
mould.  lie  possesses  fair  abilities, 
with  considerable  experience  of 
office.  He  speaks  well,  especially 
whei^  required  to  speak  against 
time,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  seldom  speaks  with  mnch 
authority.  Unfortunately,  likewise, 
he  has  lent  himself  to  one  or  two 
moves  which  were  discreditable  to 
his  party  when  *in  opposition,  and 
this  has  done  him  no  good.  Still, 
take  him  in  all  his  bearings,  it  mnst 
be  confessed  that  he  is  an  acquisi- 
tion to  the  party  which  has  adopted 
him,  and  the  more  so  that  he  ap- 
pears to  be  free  from  those  strong 
personal  antipathies  which  told  so 
much  against  better  men  and  abler 
members  of  the  little  party  to  which 
he  properly  belongs. 

Sir  Charles  Wood  is  the  reverse 
of  all  this.  A  singularly  ungracious 
manner,  the  result  of  dyspepsia  or 
bad  temperj  or  botk  is  perpetually 
involving  him  in  Bmail  squabbles,  not 
alone  with  members  of  Parliament 
sitting  on  the  Opposition  benches, 
but  with  his  own  supporters,  and 
with  every  one  who  approaches 
him  on  businesai  His  Whig  con- 
nection has  placed  him  where  he 
ia ;  whether  he  Is  pot  more  a  source 
oi  weakness  than  of  strength  to  the 
Grovernment  which  baa  adopted  him, 
we  must  leave  the  members  of  that 
Grovernment  to  say.  . 

It  thus  appears,  assuming  Lord 


Palmerston  to  be,  wh&t  many  both 
of  his  friends  and  enemies  beliere 
that  he  is,  in  reality  a  Tory,  by 
profession  only  a  Liberal,  that  tiiie 
support  which  enabled  him  to  keep 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way  has  gone  j 
from  him  at  a  time  of  life  when  he 
was  least  able  to  spare  it  An  old 
man  of  eighty-one,  even  if  he  had 
Sidney  Herbert,  George  Cornewall 
Lewis,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
to  stand  by  him,  would  find  it  a 
hard  matter  enough  to  resist  the 
vehemence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  aided 
by  the  dogged  and  smiling  per^ 
verance  of  Mr.  Milner  Gi^on  and  I 
Mr.  Charles  Yilliers.   Left  alone,  as 
it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  he 
now  is,  for  neither  Lord  de  Grey 
nor  Mr.  Cardwell  can  be  of  modi 
use  to  him,  it  seems  impossible 
that  he  shonld  escape  being  swept 
sooner  or  later  into  measures  of  which 
his  judgment  disapproves. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  vehemenoe,  and  oC 
the  lengths  to  which  he  is  carried  by 
it.  Let  none  of  our  readers  fall  into 
the  common  error  of  suppoeing 
that  he  acts  now,  or  has  for  6oms 
time  past  been  acting,  on  the  mere 
impulse  of  the  moment  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  watches  the  signs  of  the  times 
as  narrowly  as  any  man,  and  in  ids 
own  way  is  both  able  and  wiDing 
to  shape  his  course  as  these  may 
direct.  He  has  shown  more  tha& 
once  that,  when  bent  on  a  particu- 
lar object,  there  is  no  power,  in  the 
Cabinet,  at  least,  to  keep  htm  from 
achieving  it  In  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duties  he  triumphed  quite  a? 
signally  over  his  coUeagnes  in  of- 
fice as  over  the  Cuuservative  Oppo- 
sition. What  is  there  to  stop  hiffi, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  sDoc&mh^ 
to  age  or  to  weariness,  from  coo-  j 
pdling  the  Liberal  party  to  accepi 
him  as  its  chief!  While  Geags 
Cornewall  Lewis  lived,  there  mi^fat  ] 
have  been  considerable  difficalty  is 
accomplishing  that  object  Some- 
how ov  another,  Liberals  of  ^ 
shades  of  opinion^  and  many  Coc- 
servatives  too,  entertained  a  hi^ii 
opinion  of  that  hesitating  speakei. 
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the  erudite  scliolar.  that  calm  and 
judicial  tliinker.  The  Wliigs  to  a 
man  swore  bj  htm.  But  now  there 
is  no  one  in  the  Hon>e  of  Coram ons, 
at  leas* — no  one,  we  mean,  on  the 
Liberal  benches — ^who  can  pretend 
for  a  moment  to  place  himself  in 
comi  etition  with  tiie  cLjqnent  and 
irritable  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ex- 
chequer. 

Knowing  this,  and  mcasnring  yqxj 
accurately  his  standing  in  other 
quarter?.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  judged 
it  expeaient  of  late  to  put  out  a 
feeler  in  the  direction  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland. 

How  the  feeler  is  likely  to  be 
taken,  the  coming  general  election 
will  doubtless  show.  If  the  priests 
believe  that  Mr.  Gladstone  bides 
his  time,  and  is  ready,  at  the  fitting 
moment,  to  destroy  the  Established 
Church,  they  will  certainly  do  their 
best  to  send  to  Parliament  Irish 
members  pledged  to  support  him  in 
that  work.  And  as  he  is  already  the 
accepted  head  of  the  Radicals  of 
England  and  Scotland,  he  may  fairly 
enough  calculate  on  being  able  to 
bear  down,  through  this  combina- 
tion of  forces;  such  resistance  as  the 
Wings  are  in  a* condition  to  offer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Whigs  are 
scarcely  prepared  to  accept  as  their 
leatler  a  new  man,  however  highly 
gifted.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
arranging  to  bring  forward  either 
Lord  Russell  or  Lord  Clarendon  as 
Pftlraerston's  successor,  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  mjay  b<B  prevailed 
npon  to  accept  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  "We  believe 
that  they  deceive  themselves  in 
trusting  to  that  hope.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone will  not  play  second  fiddle 
either  to  Lord  Rnssell  6t  Lord 
Clarendon ; — nor  can  either  Lord 
Russell  or  Lord  Clarendon  form  a 
Government'  if  Mr.  Gladstone  refuse 
to  become  a  member  of  it.  What 
follows  ?  The  Whigs' will  give  way. 
Rather  than  see  the  Conservatives 
in  oflace,  they  will  accept  Mr.  Glad- 
stone as  their  chief;  but  they  will 
accept  him  on  compuleion — and 
serve  him  without  the  slightest  cor- 


diality. There  will  follow  upon 
thi?,  individual  secessions,  one  after 
anotlier,  aa  reasonable  pretexts  are 
afforded,  till,  by-and-by,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Administration  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  choosing 
between  resignation  and  some 
desperate  attempt  to  keep  its  place 
at  the  expense  of  the  constitution. 
All  this,  be  it  observed,  we  antici- 
pate on  the  calculation  that  Ireland 
will  send  to  the  new  Parliament  a 
stronger  body  of  Ultramontane 
members  tl»an  it  now  sends,  and 
that  the  Radical  party  in  England 
and  Scotland  will  maintain  the 
position  which  it  now  holds.  But 
are  both  events  certain?  We  think 
not 

It  appears  to  ua  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's threatened  hostility  to  the 
Established  Church  will  do  him 
quite  as  much  harm  as  good  at  the 
general  election  in  Ireland.  The  ' 
ProtesUnts  of  that  country,  though 
numerically  wealc,  are  in  influence, 
station,  and  intelligence  far  superior 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  To  a  man, 
too,  they  are  loyal  to  the  Union 
with  England — ^the  Liberals  or 
Whigs  among  them  quite  aa  much 
so  as  the  Tories.  And  Irish  Whigs, 
not  loss  than  Irish  Tories,  know  that 
it  is  only  by  maintaining  the  Pro- 
testant Church  as  the  Established 
Church  of  the  country  that  the 
Union  can  be  maintained.  We  ex- 
press ourselves  thus — not  adverting 
solely  to  the  fact  that  the  Act  of 
Union  distinctly  provides  for  this 
arrangement.  That  is,  indeed,  trne, 
and  common  jastice  requires  that 
before  yon  violate  a  compact  so'emn- 
ly  entered  Into,  as  this  was,  you 
snould  replace  tlio  parties  to  it  in 
the  exact  sittiation  in  which  they 
stood  when  the  compact  was  ent<}re:I 
into.  Do  this,  and  the  overthrow 
of  the  Establislied  Church  in  Ire- 
land becomes  impossible.  But 
apart  from  t'  is,  there  is  the  con- 
sideration, that  when  the  Estab- 
lished Church  falls,  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  left,  the  value 
set  upon  which  can  induce  any 
Irishman,  be  his  creed  and  placa  in 


spdeiy  w^^,  it  .am,  oontend  for 
Ik  cQntijjuaiic^  of  'the  ,Vi^iqv^4  Oph-; 
sidei'ed  In  the  aWiraci.  Ireland  loses 

more  thftJi  she  ^^Jiiti?  ny  Oi6  fiirilori 
fii  litr  legii^laturo  iuta  tltsit  of 
Grtrit  Britain.  llii^r  nobility  aaJ 
g^eiiiry  nrc  <lvawQ  awaj  bj  tbati 
iDCuItnt — some    by    their  clntiet^ 

ii^  - '  'itMi '  'lir^.'  ^TOLf  4   Furl  3  m  enfc 

lif^^m.  ^si^  to  }h&  wants  ancl 
f^^,  Ir^tK^d^  tWa  one  wbloh 
»  jBpifip^  pt  ,tbi]r*fifLhs  Eudbh 
4;4$  ^t^tpHt  Aiitt  only  ooe  fifth  fri^h 
Djettib^ere-  The  evib  inculent  to 
the  tsL'^tiDg  BUiie  fjf  thiitgj?!  th&  Irish 
lamlowuers  ari3  witliiig  to  tuJcr**, 
hf  cause  they  look  to  the  tendeDcy 
of  imperial  legislation;  and  are 
satisfied,  that  in  time — as  soon,  that 
is  to  say,  as  the  industrial  resources 
of  their  own  country  are  developed— 
Ireland  will  benefit  by  the  triumph 
of  suoh  legislation.  But  pass  an  Act 
abolishing  the  Established  Ohurch, 
and  as  they  will  have  no  farther 
excuse  for  setting  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
minority  of  their  countrymen^  they 
will  all  become  repealers — some 
through  indignation  at  the  outrage 
put  upon  their  principles,  and  others 
because  it  is  pleasanter  to  live  in 
amity  than  its  opposite  with  our 
neighbours.  For  these  and  other 
reasons,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  with 
us  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not 
damaged  himself,  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  by  his  recent  dis- 
play of  hostility  to  the  Irish  Church. 
If  the  priests  support,  the  property 
and  intelligence  of  the  country  will 
oppose  him.  Wherever  a  Protes- 
tant constituency  is  in  the  ascend- 
ant, it  will,  without  regard  to  min- 
or diflerences,  retnm  a  member 
pledged  to  defend  the  Church; 
and  every  Irish  member  pledged  to 
defend  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland  will  fall  into  the  ranks  of 
Conservatism,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Our  deliberate  opinion,  therefore, 
is,  that  so  far  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
■hot  wide  of  his  mark.   Let  us  see 
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next  hffyr  the  Radical  party  stands, 
^d  what  its  prospects  are  in  the 
fbtixre. 

The  Badicals  in  general,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  particular,  have  sus- 
tained an  irreparable  loss  in  the 
death  of  Mr.  Oobden.  Amiable, 
gentie,  generous,  in  his  own  way^ 
Richard  Cobden  won  many  hearts, 
often  when  men's  judgments  con- 
demned his  views,  and  his  manner 
of  advancing  them.  He  was  as 
thorough  a  democrat  as  Mr.  Bri^t, 
without  any  of  Mr.  Bright's  blaster 
and  bad  taste.  He  had  established 
for  himself  a  European  repntAtion, 
of  which  the  whole  Radical  body 
were  justiy  proud ;  and  it  gave  bim 
immense  weight,  both  in  the  Hoiiee 
of  Commons  and  in  the  oonntry. 
Mr.  Cobden  bad,  indeed,  shot  his 
bolt  He  was  essentially  a  man  of 
one  idea,  and  that  idea  he  lived  to 
see  triumphant.  Take  him  ajmrt 
from  the  subject  of  free  tradeu  and 
you  found  that  there  was  really  no 
depth  in  him.  His  notions  of 
foreign  policy  were  childish  in  the 
extreme.  He  did  not  seem  to  know 
that  an  Established  Church  and  a 
hereditary  House  of  Lords  are  in- 
evitable ingredients  in  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country.  He  wu;, 
however,  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
and  entertained,  as  such,  both  di^ 
like  and  contempt  for  the  Pahner- 
stonian  section  of  the  present  Gov- 
ernment. Without  doubt  he  would 
have  supported  Ifr.  Gladstone. 
Perhaps  he  might  have  taken  <^loe 
under  him ;  for  both  were  peaoe-at- 
any-price  men-— both  parliamentury 
refonners— both  free-traders.  Bat 
however  this  may  be,  he  wonld 
have  gone  farther  to  brin^  Mr. 
Gladstone  into  ofBoe,  and  to  keefi 
him  there,  than  any  other  man  in 
England  had  the  power  to  go.  He 
has  left  no  successor  to  his  popiH 
larity  in  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longed, nor  any  mheritor  of  his  in- 
fluence. We  repeat,  then,  that  in 
losing  him  Mr.  Gladstone  has  loi^ 
much ;  and  the  cause  of  Radicalism, 
if  possible,  still  more.  We  doobt 
whether  either  the   one  or  tl^ 
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other  will  eyer  In  our  day  reoover 
the  blow. 

And  thiiS  leads  us  to  consider 
what  the  position  and  prospects  of 
this  Kadical  party  really  are.  That 
there  are  one  or  two  able  men 
among  them  cannot  be  denied. 
Mr.  Bright,  of  coarse,  stands,  by 
common  consent,  in  the  foremost 
rank  ot  Parliamentary  speakers, 
and  Mr.  Gfischen  is  not  nnlikely,  by- 
and-by,  if  he  be  retnrned  again«  to 
secure  the  ear  of  the  Hoose.  Bat 
when  we  have  said  this,  we  have 
said  all  Looking  to  Parliament 
as  it  now  is,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and 
Mr.  Charles  Yilliers  are  neither  of 
them  destitate  of  eloquence,  bnt 
their  places  in  the  Cabinet  mozzle 
them;  they  can  only  speak  as 
Lord  Palmerston  will  allow.  Mr. 
Gladstone  alone  asserts  the  privi- 
lege of  saying  what  he  plt-ases. 
Then,  agun,  there  are  Mr.  Baines, 
a  rather  small  man,  with  Mr.  Schol- 
field  and  the  recent  accession,  Mr. 
Potter,  smaller  men  still.  These 
are  all  ready  to  follow  Mr.  Glad- 
stone when  he  raises  the  Radical 
standard.  Not  so  John  Bright. 
The  only  intellect  to  which  he 
eyer  condescended  to  anbmit  his 
own  was  Mr.  Cobden's,  and  that 
statesman  being  removed,  it  is 
impossible  to  goess  at  the  extent 
to  which  his  rabid  Americanism 
may  carry  him.  The  exhibition 
which  he  made  of  himself  at  Roch- 
dale the  other  day,  is  bnt  a  fore- 
shadowing of  sterner  things  to  come. 
He  is  essentially  the  tribune  of  the 
people.  He  will  neither  serve  the 
Crown  himself,  nor  allow  anybody 
else,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  pat  on 
the  royal  livery.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  Radicals  in  tiie  present 
Honae  of  Commons  are  not,  upon 
the  whole,  either  strong  enough,  or 
Bofficiently  miited  among  them- 
selves, to  dictate  to  the  Crown 
whom  it  shall  choose  as  the  head 
of  an  Administration.  Neither  do 
we  anticipate  that  a  general  dec* 
Hon  will  either  add  to  their  num- 
bers or  consolidate  their  strength. 
The  recent  defeat  of  the  Conserva* 
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tive  candidate  at  Rochdale  coonts, 
in  onr  opinion,  for  nothing.  He 
entered  the  lists  nnder  cironmstan- 
ces  the  most  nn&vonrable  which 
conld  have  occurred.  His  cbancee 
against  Cobden  living,  would  have 
been  infinitely  ereater  lhan  against 
the  memory  of  Cobden  Just  dead. 
Bnt  wait  till  the  dissolotion  takes 
place,  and  then  it  will  be  seen  that 
even  in  Rochdale  there  is  Conservat- 
ism enough  to  fight  a  winning  battle. 
Rochdale,  moreover,  is  not  Eng- 
land; and  England  is  everywhere 
less  prepared  than  she  was  presumed 
to  be  a  year  or  two  ago  to  destroy 
the  Church,  and  abolish  the  heredi- 
tary senate.  With  respect  to  the 
Church,  the  Liberation  Society  itself 
is  beginning  to  complain,  through 
its  organs  of  the  prees^  that  Dissent, 
is  losing  ground.  We  read  of  short-' 
comings  among  Baptists— of  back- 
slidirigs  in  the  Congregational  body 
—of  apathy  everywhere.  Church- 
rates  are  not  only  not  defeated,  but 
it  has  become  a  bard  matter  to  get 
up  -  a  spirited  opposition  to  them. 
The  latest  returns  show  that  in  not 
more  than  870  out  of  18,000  par- 
ishes was  a  rate  proposed  without 
being  carried.  And  another  point 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  back  there  was  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Church,  a  fonnidable 
number  both  of  clergy  and  laity, 
who  save  their  sympathies  more 
to  Nonconformist  latitudinarian« 
ism  than  to  the  principles  and 
strict  practices  of  their  own  com* 
munion.  A  prodigious  reaction 
has  taken  place  among  these  men. 
The  'Record,'  at  one  time  the 
advocate  of  fission  with  Evangeli- 
cal Dissent,  writes  more  bitterly 
against  Dissent  and  Dissenters 
than  even  the  *  Guardian'  itself. 
They  have  thrown  aside  the  mask 
too  openly  for  the  lowest  of  Low- 
Church  polemics  any  longer  to 
mistake  or  misrepresent  their  in- 
tentions. In  like  manner,  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  ten-pound 
houaeholder  is  beginning  to  value 
the  political  status  which  he  has 
acquired)  and  to  understand  its  ob* 
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jects.  The  differences  betiv^een  mas- 
tew  and  men,  of  which  wo  havB 
heard  so  ninch  of  late,  are  not 
witboQt  their  significaocy.  They 
show  that  the  class  whom  dema- 
gogues take  mider  their  protection 
are,  for  obvions  reasons,  the  very 
hist  to  which  political  priyileges 
should  be  conceded.  What  power 
has  a  working  man  to  keep  aloof 
from  a  strike  when  the  order  for  it 
has  gone  forth  from  the  goveming 
committee,  or  to  withhold  his  snb- 
soription  from  that  trades -anion 
which  has  made  a  slave  of  him, 
and  will  keep  him  in  slavery  f  And 
whither  conld  he  carry  his  Tote^ 
assnming  him  to  have  acqoired  one, 
except  to  the  candidates  chosen 
by  the  governing  committee,  and 
pledged  to  do  its  bidding?  The 
ten-ponnd  hoaseholders  are  not 
blind  to  these  facta  They  per- 
fectly understand  that  the  moment 
the  flood-gates  are  opened  there 
mast  be  an  end,  in  their  body,  to 
freedom  of  individnal  choice.  For 
though  it  may  happen  that  in 
j  any  given  borongh— eay  Preston,  or 
Leeds,  or  Rochdale,  or  Weetmin- 
ster — ^the  six-pounders  shall  come 
short,  namerically,  of  the  classes 
above  them,  they  will  yet  show 
soch  strength,  concentrated  and  ap- 
plied by  word  of  command,  as  to 
render  inevitable  one  of  two  results. 
Either  the  ten-ponnders  must  forget 
minor  differences,  and  unite  to  bring 
in  their  own  man,  in  opposition  to 
the  trades-union  candidiU;e;  or  the 
trades-union  will  bring  in  their  man, 
through  the  inability  of  the  strong- 
est ont  of  two  or  more  local  par* 
ties  to  cope  with  them,  who  act 
steadily  together. 

It  seems  then,  to  us,  that  both 
Parliamentary  reformers  and  poli- 
tical dissenters  are  less  influential  in 
ihe  country  now  than  they  were  six 
years  ago.  With  Parliamentary  re- 
form the  Conservatives,  either  as  a 
government  or  in  opposition,  will 
probably  never  again  desire  to 
meddle.  There  is  less  objection  to 
their  dealing  with  the  Ohnroh-rate 
question^  should  an  opportunity  be 


afforded  of  selling  it,  on  terms  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  But  this 
great  fiact  they  must  never  forget, 
tliat  our  parish  churches  belong  to 
the  poor;  that  they  were  built  by 
the  owners  of  the  soil  in  order  that 
the  masses  might  worship  freely  in 
them;  and  that  the  soil  has  been 
bnrthened  with  the  cost  of  keeping 
them  in  repair,  in  order  tili&t  no 
charge  on  that  acoount  might  fall 
upon  the  people.  Any  settl^ent, 
therefore,  which  should  dissever 
the  connection  which  now  snbsists 
between  territorial  rights  and  the 
obligation  which  goes  along  with 
them,  would  be  ui^ust  towiffds  the 
non-territorial  classes,  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  it  threw  upon  them  a 
burthen  which  the  landowners  are 
bound  exclusively  to  cany. 

Of  the  state  and  prospect  of  our 
own,  the  Conservative  party,  it  now 
remains  to  speak.  It  fs  at  this 
moment  confessedly  the  strongest 
of  all  parties,  both  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country.  It 
is  not  now,  any  more  than  it  was 
in  1850,  strong  enough  to  grapple 
with  and  overcome  all  the  other 
parties  combined  against  it.  That 
the  ooming  election  will,  in  this 
respect,  very  much  alter  the  rela- 
tions in  which  parties  stand  t(v 
wards  each  other,  we  are  scarcdy 
sanguine  enough  to  anticipate.  Bnt 
we  do  expect  to  gain  something; 
quite  enough  to  place  db  in  a  posi- 
tion such  as  shall  enable  us  to  take 
advantage  of  the  dissensions  which 
are  tore  to  arise  in  the  enemVs 
ranksL  Lord  Palmerston  may  meet 
the  new  Parliament  as  First  Minis- 
ter of  the  Crown.  If  he  do,  things 
will  remain  for  a  while  pretly  mnch 
as  they  are.  If  he  do  not,  let  us  add 
as  soou  as  he  quits  the  stage,  start- 
ling ebanges  must  occur.  And 
for  these  changes  the  Conservatives 
ought  to  be  prepared.  In  the  fint 
place,  they  must  close  their  ranks, 
as  we  are  happy  to  say  that  we  be- 
lieve they  are  doing.'  Crotcbel?, 
prejudices,  personal  antipathies,  and 
predilections,  must  bJH  be  laid  aside 
£ven  opinions  which  are  dignified 
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with  the  name  of  prinoi]>l6B,  the 
triumph  of  which  is  clearly  iinix»s- 
slble,  mast,  as  far  as  men  of  honour 
can  do  such  things,  be  placed  in 
abeyauco.  Ou  the  question  of 
protection  and  free-trade  all  sensi- 
ble people  are  now  agreed.  It 
luuy  have  been  unwise  to  adopt  the 
ktter  system  when  we  did,  and  as 
we  adopted  it;  but  only  a  set  of 
madmen  W(mld  thi^k  of  going 
back  to  a  state  of  tilings  which  has 
for  ever  passed  from  us.  Indeed 
the  Conservative  policy  ought  to 
be,  and  will  be,  we  trust,  more  de- 
ciiledly  a  free-trade  policy  than 
thdt  of  the  Liberals.  Take»  for 
example,  the  mult- tax,  and  if  you 
wish  to  understand  the  question 
thoroughly,  read  over  again  Sir 
Lytton  Bulwer's  eloqnent  and  most 
masterly  addre^«*.  Not  one  speaker 
on  the  Ministerial  side  of  the 
House  ventureil  in  the  lute  de- 
bate to  grapple  with  it ;  not 
even  the  Citancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, adroit  of  feno<%  skilful  in 
dialectics,  as  he  is.  .  On  the  other 
hand,  obeervo  how  entirely  illogi- 
cal was  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument, 
how  destitute  of  all  fairness  the 
line  of  action  which  he  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  follow.  He  had 
no  tiling  to  urge  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  tax,  except  that  it 
is  productive  and  easily  collected. 
Bat  so  was  the  duty  on  foreign 
com,  which  had,  besides,  this  to  be 
urged  in  its  favour,  that  the  foreign 
grower  paid  the  tax  ;  whereas .  the 
malt-tax  is  levied  directly  on  the 
British  farmer,  and  indirectly  upon 
every  consumer  of  beer  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Indeed,  so  obviouslv 
fair  are  the  claims  of  the  agricul- 
turists in  this  matter,  that  it  would 
not  surprise  us  to  find  Mr.  Guwl- 
stone  himself  proposing  a  plan  for 
the  partial  reduction  i  f  the  impost. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
Conservatives  will  do  well  to  come 
to  a  distinct  understanding  among 
themselves  as  to  the  c^^urse  which 
they  intend  to  pursue;  and  seeing 
that  not  only  the  strength  of  their 
own  party  is  against  the  tax,  but  a 


considerable  section  of  Liberal 
county  members  besides,  they  will 
act  judiciously  if,  either  as  a  Gov- 
ernment or  in  Opposition,  they  en- 
deavour to  get  rid  of  it  at  Uie  earli- 
est possible  date.  It  were  better  to 
keep  the  income-tax  ss  it  is  a  few 
years  longer,  than  to  continue  this 
duty  on  home-grown  malt  beyond 
the  current  session. 

Nobocly  will  suspect  us  of  look- 
ing with  favour  upon  Popery  in 
Ireland  or  anywhere  else ;  but  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  geeking  to 
root  it  out  of  the  country  except 
by  fair  controversy.  Mr.  Ben ti nek, 
and  the  g^lant  band  who,  sitting 
on  the  Conservative  benches,  vote 
with  him,  must  remember  this.  If 
any  fair  chance  occur  of  bringing 
monasteries  and  othef  religious  in- 
stitutions under  Government  in- 
spection, by  all  means  let  them 
ask  for  such  inspection;  and  as 
often  as  they  find  positive  wrongs 
to  complain  of,  let  their  com- 
plaints bo  made.  But  the  constant 
denunciation  of  outrages,  of  the 
reality  of  which  there  is  no  proof, 
serves  but  to  damage  the  cause 
which  it  is  intended  to  promote. 
It  exasperates  personal  feeling  on 
both  sides,  and  separates  those  who 
ought  to  work  Ov>nlially  together. 
There  is  no  need  for  Conservatives 
either  to  espouse  the  Pope's  quarrel 
in  Italy,  or  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
those  slender  checks  which  restrain 
both  R  >manists  and  Protestant  dis- 
senters from  attacking,  without 
loss  of  cliaracter  to  themselves  the 
Established  Church  at  home.  Bnt 
our  policy  iu  regard  to  these  points 
must  be  defensive  only,  not  aggres- 
sive; defensive  so  far  as  the  main- 
tenance of  our  Protestant  institu- 
tions is  concerned  at  home,  and 
frank  acceptance  of  whatever  may 
be  finally  s<:ttle<l  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Italian  Government 
abroad. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  arrive  at 
coDclu^Fions  which,  when  fairly  look- 
ed at,  may,  we  think,  be  considered 
as  holding  out  good  hope  for  the 
future  of  Conservatism.     At  pre- 
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flent  party  feeling  is  donnant 
Nobody  contomplates  its  reviyal 
ia  the  lifetime  of  the  preflent  Par- 
liament, bat  revive  it  certainly  will 
at  the  bastings,  and  for  that  we 
mast  be  prepared.  The  current  of 
affairs  in  America  likewise  may 
bring  as  to  very  embarrassing  con- 
dasions.  If  the  North  prevail,  as 
now  seems  probable,  in  snbingating 
the  Sontb,  there  will  follow  demands 
upon  this  country  which  can  neither 
be  conceded  with  honour  nor  re- 
fused without  risk.  And  then  it 
will  be  seen  whether  onr  present 
rulers  have  placed  us  in  a  position, 
either  creditably  to  avert  the  arbit« 
rament  of  war,  or  to  accept  it  with 
reasonable  prospect  of  suooees. 
Here,  then,  is  a  .great  point  in  fav- 
our of  the  party  to  which  we  belong. 
We  aie  not  responsible  for  any- 
thing that  has  occurred.  We  neither 
threatened  war  without  ff>ing  into 
it  four  years  ago,  nor  failed  so  to 
enforce  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
as  to  let  the  Alabama  loose  upon  the 
ocean.  'Neither  is  it  through  any 
negligence  on  our  part  that  the 
meaos  of  placing  gunboats  on  the 
Oanadian  lakes  are  wanting,  or  that 
not  a  ship  in  the  navy  is  mounted 
with  guns  eapa^<le  of  encountering 
an  American  iron-dad.  Qod  for- 
bid that,  contemplating  the  pro- 
bable coming  of  days  of  danger  and 


of  difficulty,  we  should  think  of 
aught  except  how  best  they  an  to 
be  met  And  this  much  ber  Ma- 
jesty's Government  may  couot  up- 
on, whosesoever  be  the  hands  that 
widd  it)  that  from  the*  Ooossrva- 
tives  they  will  reodve  a  ready  and 
willing  support  to  every  measure  of 
which  it  is  the  object  to  maintatn 
the  rights  and  defend  the  bonoar 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  no  sKi^t 
consolation  to  feel  that  in  bring^ 
matters  to  their  present  state  we 
had  no  share.  That  all  this  will  be 
remembered  and  spoken  of  by-and- 
by  at  every  hustings  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  are  well  convinced. 

Parliaments  have  beon  liberal  in 
their  grants  of  late  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent The  army  and  navy  esd- 
matea  of  last  year  were  witiua  s 
trifle  as  gigantic  as  they  used  to 
be  in  the  hdght  of  the  Orimean 
war;  yet  we  have  no  navy  fit  to 
keep  for  ua  the  dominion  of  the 
sea.  And  for  the  defence  oC  ou 
own  shores  we  depend  mainly  (« 
Uie  Yolttnteera  A  Govenmeot 
whidi  has  so  grossly  neglected  its 
duty  must,  we  should  think,  with 
or  without  an  American  war,  come 
to  grief.  The  one  great  sulject 
of  mortification  is,  that  the  nadoo 
must  in  its  interests,  and  may  in  its 
honoor,  have  to  pay  for  the  blunder- 
ings  of  its  incompetent  mlerai 
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PAST  IT. 


Thb  great  difficulty  whioh  I  find 
in  ibis  record  of  my  eventful  exist* 
enoe  ia,  that  I  have  too  much  to  say. 
The  eensations  of  my  life  will  not 
distribate  themselves  properly.  It 
is  quite  impowible  for  me  to  cram 
all  that  I  tbink,  say,  and  do  every 
month  into  the  limited  space  at  my 
disposal.  Thus  I  am  positively 
overwhelmed  with  the  brilliant 
dial'tgues,  the  elevatii^  reflectiomt, 
and  the  thrilling  incidents,  all  of 
which  I  desire  to  relate.  No  one. 
wboh^  not  tried  this  sort  of  thing 
can  imagine  the  chronological,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  crinological,  diffi« 
calUes  in  which  I  find  myself.  For 
instance,  the  incidents  which  occu- 
pied the  wbole  of  my  last  article 
took  place  in  twenty-four  boursi 
and  yet  how  conld  I  have  left  ont 
either  Uie  poison  scene,  or  my  inter- 
view with  Graodon,  or  Spiffy^s  in- 
teresting social  projects?  Mudi 
better  have  left  ont  the  poison 
Bcene,  say  some  of  my  oritioal 
Mendfi.     It  was  not  natural — too 

rtesqne;  but  is  that  my  fault  t 
nature  has  jammed  me  into  a 
most  nnnatoral  and  uncomfortable 
niche  in  that  single  step  which  is 

TOL.  ZOYIL  2  X 


said  to  lead  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous,  am  I  ^sponsible  for 
it  ?  instead  of  taking  merely  a 
serio-comic  view  of  life,  like  some 
of  my  acquaintances,  I  regard  it 
from  a  tragic  burlesque  aspect,  how 
can  I  help  it?  I  didnH  pat  my 
ideas  into  my  own  head,  nor  in- 
vent the  extraordinary  things  that 
happen  to  me,  and  this  is  the  reflec- 
tion which  renders  me  so  profoundly 
indifferent  to  criticism.  I  shall 
hare  reviewers  finding  out  that  I 
am  inconsistent  with  myself,  and 
not  true  to  nature  here— us^  for  in- 
stance, when  I  fell  violently  in  love 
with  Ursnla  in  one  evening,  or  to 
the  first  principles  of  art  there — as 
when  I  wrote  to  propose  to  her 
eariy  next  morning :  as  if  both  art 
and  nature  could  not  take  care  of 
themselves  without  my  bothering 
my  head  about  them.  Once  for  al^ 
then,  my  difficulties  do  not  arise 
from  this  source  at  all;  they  are, 
as  I  have  said  before,  of  the  most 
simple  character.  In  facr,  they  re- 
solve themselves  into  Kant's  two 
great  d  prwri  ideas,  time  and  space. 
Now  I  could  quite  easily  run  on  in 
the  moral  refiective  yein  to  the  end 
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of  the  article,  but  then  what  shonid 
I  do  with  the  conversations  which 
I  ongbt  to  record,  bat  to  which  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  jastioe,  be- 
canse  I  am  so  bound  and  fettered 
by  the  chain  of  mj  narrative  ?  What 
an  idea  of  weakness  it  conveys  of 
an  author  who  taUs  of  the  thread 
of  his  narrative!*'  I  even  used  to 
feel  it  when  I  was  in  the  diploma- 
tic service,  and  received  a  severe 
wigging"  once  for  writing  in  one 
of  my  despatches,  "  Mj  Lord,  I  have 
the  honour  to  resume  the  *tape' 
of  my  narrative" — so  wedded  is 
the  For(:ign  Office  to  the  traditions 
of  its  own  peculiar  style.  I  was 
glad  afterwards  they  kept  me  to 
^*the  thread/'  as  when  X  wanted 
finally  to  break  it  1  found  no  diffi- 
culty. By  the  way,  after  I  have 
done  with  society,  I  am  going  to 
take  up  the  departments  of  the 
public  service.  If  I  let  them  alone 
just  now,  it  is  only  because  I  am  so 
desperately  in  love,  and  my  love  is  so 
desperately  hopelet« ;  and  the  whole 
thing  is  in  such  a  mesa,  that  one  mess 
is  enough.  At  present  I  am  setting 
my  dwell!  ng-hoDse  in  order.  When 
that  is  done  I  will  go  to  work  to  clean 
out  the  "offices." 

I  may  also  allude  here  to  another 
somewhat  embarrassing  circum- 
stance which,  had  I  not  the  good 
of  my  fellow-creatures  at  hearty 
might  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  my  narrative;-  and  this  is  the 
morbid  satisfaction  which  it  seems 
to  afford  some  people  to  claim  for 
themselves  the  credit  of  being  the 
most  disagreeable  or  uowortbv  of 
those  individuals  with  whom  I  am 
at  present  in  contact.  They  would 
pretend,  for  instance,  that  there  is 
no  such  person  as  Spiffington  Gold- 
tip,  but  that  I  mean  him  to  repre- 
sent some  oi^e  else:  and  tt^ey 
take  the  'Ouurt  Guide/  and  find 
that  no  Lady  Broadbrim  lives  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  so  they  suppose 
that  she  too  stands  for  some  one 
else  who  does.  Now,  if  I  hear 
much  of  this  sort  of  thing  I  shall 
stop  altogether.  In  the  first  place, 
neither  Spi%  nor  Lady  Broadbrim 


will  like  it;  and  in  the  second,  it  is 
very  disagreeable  to  me  to  be  sop- 
posed  to  caricature  my  acqoaiot- 
ances  under  false  names,  i  have 
never  had  the  least  intention  of 
doing  so;  but  when,  perchance,  I 
find  groups  of  people,  even  though 
I  know  tnem,  acting  unworthily,  I 
shoold  be  falling  into  the  same 
error  for  which  I  blame  the  parsonic 
body  of  the  present  day,  if  I  shruak 
from  exposing  and  cutting  straight 
into  the  sorea  that  they  are  faio  to 
plaster  and  conceal.  In  these  days 
of  amateur  preaching  in  theatres  aiid 
other  unconsecrated  buildings,  I  feel 
I  owe  no  apology  t<>  my  clerieil 
brethren  for  taking  their  congrega- 
t'ons  in  hand  after  they  have  quite 
done  with  them. 

People  may  call  me  a  ^*  physician  ' 
or  any  other  name  they  like,  and 
tell  11  :e  to  heal  mj'self ;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  a  sick  phyi-ictao 
who  needs  rest,  and  yet  devotes  all 
his  time  and  energies  to  the  enriog 
of  his  neighbours,  is  a  far  more 
unselfish  individual  tfian  one  who 
waits  to  do  it  until  he  is  robust. 
Therefore,  if  I  am  caught  doing 
myself  the  very  things  I  find  faoH 
with  in  others,  ^  that  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  it,**  as  Lady  Broadbrim 
alwoy»  says  when  all  her  argumeats 
are  exhausted. 

Those  of  my  readers  who  have 
taken  an  interest  in  her  ladyship's 
speculations  and  in  my  endeavours 
to  extricate  her  from  her  pecnniAry 
embarrassments,  may  conoeive  oor 
feelings  upon  hearing  of  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee.  I  regret 
to  say  that,  in  spite  of  every  de- 
vice which  the  experience  of  Bpiffr, 
of  Lady  Broadbrim's  lawyer,  aod 
of  Lady  B.  herself,  could  snggeett 
her  •  liabilities  have  increased  to 
such  an  extent  in  oonseqaenoe  of 
the  rapid  fall  of  Confederate  stu«k, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  take  advan> 
tage  of  the  Easter  recess  to  run 
over  to  Ireland  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  seliing  an  extremely  en- 
cumbered estate,  whioh  I  puniaseil 
as  a  speculation  some  y^ars  ago,  hot 
had  never  before   visited.  Th» 
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trip  has  given  me  an  opportnnity  of 
eDabliog  me  tboroogbly  to  roaster 
the  Irish  qaesttoD.  I  need  coaroely 
say  how  moch  I  was  surprised  at 
the  prosperoos  oooditlon  of  the 
peasants  of  Oonnemara  after  the 
acoounts  I  bad  received  of  them. 
When  I  **  surveyed  "  my  own  estate, 
whioh  oonsiats  of  seven  miles  of 
nninterrapted  rook,  I  regarded  with 
admiration  the  popolation  who 
coald  find  the  means  of  sobsistenoe 
upon  it,  and  whose  rags  were  fre- 
qnently  of  a  very  sajwrior  quality. 
1  also  ftrit  bow  creditable  it  was  to 
the  British  Government,  that  by  a 
Judicious  system  of  legislation  it 
should  succeed  in  keeping  people 
comparatively  happy  and  content- 
ed, whose  principal  oocnpation 
seemed  to  me  to  consist  of  wading 
about  the  sea-beach  looking  for 
eea-weed,  and  whose  diet  was  com- 
posed of  what  they  found  there. 
That  every  Irishman  I  met  should 
expect  me  to  lament  with  him  the 
decrease  by  emigration  in  the  popu- 
lation of  a  nation  whioh  subsists 
chiefly  on  peat  and  periwinkles, 
illustrated  in  a  striking  manner  the 
indifference  which  the  individuals 
of  this  singular  race  have  for  each 
other's  sufteriogs;  and  it  is  quite  a 
mistake,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
absentee  landlords,  who  are  for  the 
most  part  Irish,  live  away  from 
their  properties,  becaose  they  are  so 
susceptible  to  the  sight  of  distress 
that  they  cannot  bear  to  look  upon 
their  own  tenantry.  To  an  English- 
man nothing  is  more  consoling 
than  to  feel  that  the  Irish  question 
is  eesendaliy  an  Irish  question,  and 
that  Englishmen  have  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  it — that  the  tenant- 
right  question  is  one  between  Irish 
laodloitls  and  Irish  tenants — ^that 
the  religious  question  is  one  be- 
tween Irish  Oatholics  and  Irish 
Protestants — and  that  the  reason 
that  Dp  Englishman  can  understand 
them  is,  because  they  are  Irish,  and 
inverted  brains  would  be  necessary  to 
their  comprehension.  These  con- 
siderations impressed  tliemselves 
forcibly  upon  my  notice  at  a  meet- 


ing of  the  National  League,  which 
I  attended  in  Dublin,  the  olject  of 
whioh  was  to  secure  the  national 
independence  of  Ireland,  and  to 
ftw  it  from  the  tyranny  of  British 
rule.  One  of  the  speakers  made  oat 
so  strong  a  case  for  England,  that 
I  could  only  acoonnt  for  it  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  an  Irishman  argu- 
ing the  case  of  his  own  country. 
''How,'*  he  asked,  «Ms  the  English 
Parliament  to  know  our  grievances, 
when  out  of  105  members  that  we 
send  up  to  it,  there  are  not  two 
who  are  honest  ?  Why  is  not  the 
O'Donoghne  in  the  chair  to-day  ?  he 
b  the  only  man  we  can  trusty  and 
we  can't  trust  him.  Why  are  the 
Irish  Protestants  not  true  to  them- 
selves and  the  cause?  Why,  in 
fact,  is  there  not  a  single  man  of 
the  smallest  position  and  influence 
either  on  the  platform  or  in  the 
body  of  the  hou^e,  except  myself, 
who  am  a  magistrate  of  the  county 
of  Oork,  and  therefore  unable  to 
advocate  those  violent  measures  by 
which  alone  our  liberties  are  to  be 
gained?  Is  it  because  we  have  got 
them  already?  No!  but  because 
Irishmen  do  not  care  a  farthing 
about  them.  Shame  on  them  for 
their  apathy,'*  &c.  It  was  pleasant 
to  listen  to  this  Irish  patriot  in- 
veighing against  his  countrymen, 
and  fioally  making  England  respon- 
sible for  irishmen  being  what  they 
are.  Bless  them,  my  heart  warmed 
towards  them  as  I  saw  them  at 
Queenstown  trooping  on  board  an 
emigrant  ship,  looking  ruddy  and 
prosperous,  bound  on  the  useful 
errand  of  propagating  Fenianism, 
of  exhibiting  themselves  as  choice 
specimens  of  an  oppressed  nation- 
ality, and  of  devoting  their  brilliant 
political  instincts,  their  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  and  their  judicial 
calmness  to  the  service  of  that 
country  which  is  at  present  suffer- 
ing from  a  determination  of  blood 
to  the  head  in  the  person  of  Andy 
Johnson.  If  anything  can  right 
that  extremely  crank  craft  Unit- 
ed States"  at  present  on  her  beam- 
ends,  let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  by 
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taking  in  Irisbmen  at  the  rate  of 
one  thoQsand  per  week,  to  serye  as 
ballast;  for  most  certainly  the  best 
means  of  increasing  the  mailing  qua- 
lities of  the  respectable  old  tnh, 
"British  Constitmion,"  will  be  by 
inOncing  the  ballast  aforesaid  to 
throw  itself  overboard.  I  was 
pitching  and  rolling  abominably  be- 
twet'D  Kingston  and  Holyhead  as 
I  drew  this  appropriate  nautical 
parallel,  and  was  not  in  a  mood  to 
relish  the  following  annoancenient, 
which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  a 
fashionable  organ  that  happened 
to  be  the  first  jonrnal  I  bought  in 
England : — 

We  are  in  a  position  to  state 
that  A  marriaee  is  arranged  between 
Lord  Frank  Vaneoove,  M.P.,  second 
son  of  the  late  Dnke  of  Dander- 
bead,  and  La<ly  Ursula  Newly te, 
eldest  danprhttrr  of  the  late  £arl  of 
Broadbrim." 

How  I  enyied  "onr  position,** 
and  what  a  very  different  one  mine 
was!  However,  the  notice  served 
its  porpose,  for  it  prepared  me  for 
what  I  should  have  to  encounter  in 
London —  the  sort  of  running  fire 
of  congratulation  I  must  exptot  to 
undergo  all  along  Piccadilly,  down 
St  James's  Strt'ct,  and  along  PhII 
Mall.  ShouM  I  simper  a  coy  ad- 
mission, or  storm  out  an  indignant 
denial?  On  the  whole,  the  most 
jodicioas  line  seemed  to  be  to  do 
eaoti  alternately.  The  prospect  of 
pQzzling  tlie  gossip  mongers  gene- 
rally almoi^t  consoled  me  for  the 
feelmg  of  extreme  annoyance  which 
I  experienced.  "  The  emhrog.io 
must  clear  itself  at  last,^'  thought  I, 

but  it  will  be  a  carious  amusement 
to  st-e  how  long  I  can  keep  it  from 
doing  bo;"  and  I  bought  an  even- 
ing paper  as  I  approached  London, 
by  way  of  distracting  my  mind. 
The  first  news  wliich  thrilled  me  as 
I  opened  it  was  the  annonncetnent 
of  the  aasftssination  of  President 
Lincoln.  I  arn  not  going  to  moralise 
on  this  event  now,  and  only  allode 
to  it  as  it  ttfftots  the  story  of  my 
own  life.  It  saved  me  that  even- 
ing from  the  embarrassment  I  had 


anticipated ;  for  eyen  when  I  went 
to  the  Cosmopolitan,  I  found  every- 
body listening  to  Mr.  Wog,  so 
that  nobody  cared  alx>ut  my  pri- 
vate afaim,  and  it  induced'  lAcly 
Broadbrim  to  make  a  secr^  expe- 
dition into  the  City  of  a  speculaiivs 
nature  next  morning,  as  I  accident- 
ally discovered  from  Spiffy.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  knowledge 
of  this  breach  of  faith  on  her  part 
may  prove  a  valuable  piece  of  in- 
formation to  me. 

I  sauntered  .into  "the  Piccadilly" 
on  the  following  afternoon,  armed 
a1  all  points,  and  approached  the 
bay-window,  in  which  I  observed 
Broadbrim  and  several  others 
seated  round  the  table,  with  the 
utmost  inwvoianee.  They  had  evi- 
dently jast  talked  my  matter  over, 
for  my  appearance  caused  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  and  then  a  general 
cborns  of  greeting.  Broadbrim, 
with  an  air  of  charming  nmrtte 
and  brotherly  regard,  almost  rosbed 
into  my  arms ;  but  his  presence  re- 
strained that  general  expression  of 
frank  opinion  on  the  {MUt  of  the 
rest  of  the  company,  with  reference 
to  my  luck,  with  which  the  fortan- 
ate  flancS  is  generallj  gret'te<^. 
Still,  the  characters  of  my  differtDt 
so-called  friends"  and  their  forua 
of  congratulation  were  ftmusing  to 
watch.  There  was  the  patronising, 
rather  elderly  style  —  **  My  dear 
Vaiieoove,  I  can't  tell  yon  hoir 
happy  the  news  has  made  me.  I 
was  just  saying  to  Broadbrim," 
and  so  on;  then  the -free  and  ea^y 
"Frank,  old  fellow **  and  "slap  on 
the  back"  style;  then  the  know- 
ing shot"  and  '*poke  in  the  ribs^ 
style;  then  the  feelings  too  much 
for  me"  style— severe  pressure  of 
the  hands,  and  silence,  accompanied 
by  upturned  eyes;  then  the  "seri- 
ous change  of  Rtate  and  beavy  re- 
sponsibilities"  style.  Ob,  I  know 
them  all,  and  am  tliaukfdl  to  ssj 
the  peculiar  versatility  of  iny  talent? 
enabled  me  to  give  as  many  dif- 
ferent answers  as  there  are  styles. 
I  atn  not  such  a  fool  as  not  to  know 
exactly  what  all  my  friends  said  d 
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the   mateb    behind  my   back: —  putting  your  ftiroilv  matters  sqaare, 


brim;  eheUI  make  that  flat,  Frank  towards  gradually  clearing  off  the 
Vanecwe,  pay  all  the  Broadbrim  more  preeeing  liabilitiea  with  which 
debts;''  or,  *'Odd  thing  it  is  that  the    et^tate  is  eooumbered.  Yoa 
such  a  nice  girl  as  Ursala  New-  know  what  a  crotchety  fellow  I 
lyte   should    throw   herself  away  am«    Now,  ray  plan  is,  clear  every- 
on  such  a  maniac  as  Frank  Yaoe-  thing  off  first,  and  marry  after- 
cove;"   then,   '^Oli,   she'd   marry  wards;  and  unless  yoa  positively 
anvhody  to  get  away  from  such  a  contradict  the  report  of  my  marriage 
mother;*'  ag^^^t       always  thought  with  your  sister  I  shall  immediate- 
Ynnecove   a    fool,    but    I    never  ly    c(»nntermand   the  instructions 
snpposed  he  would  have  deliber-  under  which  my  lawyers  are  acting, 
ately  submitted  to  be  bled  by  the  and  take  no  farther  steps  whatever 
Broadbrims."     That  is   the   sort  in  the  matter/'    I  felt  a  malicioas 
of  th)ng  that  will  go  on  with  varia-  pleasure  in  watching  Broadbrim's 
tions  in  every  drawiog-room  in  Lou-  face  during  this  speech,  as  I  was 
don  for  the  next  few  evenings.   Now  sure  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
I  am  strikicg  out  quite  a  new  line  spread  the  report  of  my  marriage 
to  meet  the  humbug,  the  hypooriAy,  with  his  sister  for  fear  of  my  back- 
the  scandal,  and  the  ill-nature  of  ing  out,  and  escaping  from  my  obli- 
wbich  both  IJrsnla  and  myself  are  gations  in  respect  to  his  financial 
the  subjects.    Thus,  when  Broad-  embarrassments.    It  is  only  fair  to 
brim  greeted  me  in  the  presence  of  him  to  state,  that  these  were  none 
the  company,  after  I  had  received  of  his  own  creating— he  had  been  a 
thiciT  Gongratnlations  with  a  good  perfect  model  of  steadiness  all  his 
deal  of  ambiguous  embarrassment^  life.       It  will  be  pleasanter  for  us 
I  appeared  to  be  a  little  overcome,  botJi,"  I  went  on,  ^Hbat  the  world 
and,  linking  my  arm  in  that  of  my  should  never  be  able  to  say,  after 
future  brother-in-law,  walked  him  my  marriage  with  your  sister,  that 
out  of  the  room.     My  dear  Broad-  vou  and  your  mother  oontinae  to 
brim,"  said  I,   for  reasons  which  it  live  npon  us.   Now,  1  tell  you  fairly, 
is  not  necessarr  for  me  now  to  enter  that,  for  family  reaeK)DS,  this  prema- 
into,  bat  which  are  connected  with  tare  annoanoement  renders  it  im* 
the  pecuniary  arrangements  I  am  possible  for   me  to  proceed  with 
making  to  put  your  family  matters  those  arrangements    which  must 
struight,  this  announcement   is  a  precede  my  connection  with  your 
most    unfortunate  occarrenoe — ^we  family." 

must  take  measures  to  contradict  it  Broadbrim's  face  grew  very  long 

immediately."  while  he  listened  to  this  speech. 

*'Wliy,"  said  Broadbrim,  "if  it  is  "Bat,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  fair  to 
the  oa^^e,  as  you  know  it  is,  I  don't  Ursala  that  everybody  shoald  sup- 
see  the  harm  of  announcing  it :  to  pose  that  you  are  engaged  to  her,  and 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  think  it  ought  refuse  to  acknowledge  it" 
to  have  been  announced  sooner,  and  "Pray,  whose  fault  is  it,"  said  I, 
that  you  have  been  putting  Ursala  "that  anybody  supposes  aujrthing 
lately  in  rather  a  false  position,  by  about  it?  I  have  never  told  a  soul 
seeming  to  avoid  her  so  moch  in  that  I  was  engaged  to  be  married, 
aociety,  because  you  know  it  has  and  if  yoa  and  your  mother  choose 
been  talked  of  for  some  time  past"  to  go  spreading  unauthorized  re- 

"  Ah,  then  I  fancy  the  announce-  porta,  you  must  take  the  conse- 

ment.  was  made  on  your  authority,"  qaences;  bat" — ^and  a  sudden  inspir- 

I  said;  "it  is  a  pity,  as  I  had  made  aUon  flashed  upon  me — "I  will  tell 

up  my  mind  to  postpone  the  cere-  you  what  I  will  do,  I  will  be  guided 

mony  until  I  had  not  only  com-  entirely  by  Lady  Ursula's  wishes  in 

plcted   all   my  arrangements  for  the  matter.    It  she  wishes  the  re- 


"  Sharp  old  woman, 


see  my  way 
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port  contradioted,  I  mast  insist 
most  peremptorily  on  both  Lady 
Broadbrim  and  yourself  taidng  the 
necessary  steps  to  stop  the  pablio 
gossip;  but  if  she  is  willing  that 
the  marriage  shoald  b^  announced, 
I  pledge  you  my  word  that  I  will 
allow  no  precDnceived  plans  to  in- 
flaence  me,  or  pecuniary  difficulties 
to  stand  in  the  way,  but  will  do 
whatever  she,  your  mother,  and  your- 
self wish." 

*'Very  well,'*    said  Broadbrim, 
that  son nds  fair  enongh.   I'll  go  and 
tee  Ursula  at  onoe." 

"Not  quite  so  fast;  please  take 
me  with  you,**  I  said.  *'^As  it  is  a 
matter  most  closely  affecting  my 
future  happiness,  I  must  be  present 
at  the  interview,  and  so  must  Lady 
Broadbrim.*' 

don't  think  that  is  an  ar- 
rangement which  will  suit  Ursula 
at  all.  In  fact,  both  she  and  my 
mother  are  so  incomprehensible  and 
mysterious,  that  I  am  sure  they  will 
object  to  any  such  meeting.  When- 
ever I  have  spoken  to  my  mother 
about  it,  she  alwavs  meets  me  with, 
For  goodness'  sake  don't  breathe  a 
word  to  Ursula,  or  you  will  spoil 
all;'  and  when,  in  defiance  of 
tbis  injunction,  I  did  speak  to  Ur- 
sula^  she  said,  in  a  lackadaisioal 
wuy,  ttiat  she  had  no  intention  of 
marrying  any  one  at  present;  and 
when  I  went  on  to  say  that  in  that 
case  she  had  no  business  to  accept 
ou,  she  asked  me  what  reason  I 
ad  for  supposing  that  she  ever  had 
done  so;  and  when  I  said,  'The 
assurance  of  my  mother's  ears  in 
the  drawing-room  at  Diclciefield,' 
she  stared  at  me  with  amazement, 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears." 

Under  these  circumstances, 
don't  yon  think  you  would  have 
done  better  not  to  meddle  in  the 
matter  at  all  ?"  I  remarked.  "  How- 
ever, the  mischief  is  done  now,  and 
perhaps  the  best  plan  will  be  for  yon 
to  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
your  sister  and  myself.  I  suppose 
whatever  we  arrange  will  satisfy  you 
and  Lady  Broadbrim  ?" 

"Well,   I  don't   know,"  said 


Broadbrim,  doubtfully;  "the  does 
not  seem  to  know  her  own  mind, 
and  I  don't  feel  very  sure  of  you. 
However,  yon  are  master  of  the 
situation,  and  can  arrange  what 
yon  like.  My  mother  is  going  to 
a  May  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  to- 
morrow to  hear  Oaribbee  Islands  and 
Ohundango  hold  forth.  I  know  the 
latter  is  to  call  fer  her  at  eleven,  so  if 
you  will  come  atijalfpast,  I  will  take 
oare  that  yon  have  an  opportaoity  of 
seeing  Ursula  alone." 

This  conversation  took  place  as 
we  Were  strolling  arm-io-arin  down 
St.  Jame&'s  Street  on  our  way  to 
the  House,  thereby  enabling  tlie 
groups  of  our  friends  who  ins|>ectp 
ed  us  from  divers  dub  windows, 
to  assert  oonfidently  the  truth  of  the 
report. 

Just  as  I  was  parting  firom  Broad- 
brim at  the  door  of  the  lobby  we 
were  accosted  suddenly  bv  G^ran- 
don;  he  looked  very  pale  as  he 
grasped  my  hand  and  nodded  to  my 
companion,  who  walked  off  towards 
"another  plaoe"  without  waiting 
for  a  further  greeting.  ^^I  anp- 
pose,  now  that  your  marriage  is  pub- 
licly announced,  Frank,  it  need  no 
longer  be  a  tabooed  subject  between 
us,  and  that  yon  wiU  receive  my  ooo- 
gratulations.** 

My  first  impulse  was  to  aaanre 
him  that  the  announoement  was 
unauthorised  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, but  the  prospect  of  the  im- 
pending interview  with  Ursala  re- 
strained me,  and  I  felt  completely 
at  a  loss.  "  Don't  you  think,  Gran- 
don,"  I  said,  ^^that  I  should  have 
told  you  as  much  as  gossip  tells 
the  public,  had  I  felt  myself  entitled 
to  do  so  f  I  only  ask  yon  to  trofit  me 
for  another  twenty-four  hour^  and  I 
will  tell  you  everythinp." 

Grandon  looked  stem.  "Ton 
are  bound  not  to  allow  the  rep'jrt 
to  go  one  moment  nnoontradicted, 
if  there  is  nothing  in  it;  and  if 
there  is,  yon  are  equally  bound  to 
acknowledge  it." 

*' Surely,"  I  said,  in  rather  a 
piqued  tone,  Broadbrim  is  as  mndi 
Interested  in  the  matter  as  yon  are^ 
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and  he  is  satisfied  with  my  con- 
daot" 

I  tell  yon  fairly  I  am  not,"  said 
GrandoD.  "You  will  do  Lady  Ur- 
sala  a  great  injnsUee,  and  yonrself 
a  great  injury,  if  yon  persist  in  a 
ooorse  which  is  distinctly  dishon- 
oarable." 

At  that  moment  who  ahonid 
oon^e  swaggering  across  the  l6bby 
wh€re  we  happened  to  be  standing, 
but  L«rkington  and  Dick  Helter. 
"Well,  Frank,  when  is  it  to  be?" 
said  the  latter.  "You  were  deter- 
mined to  take  the  world  by  sur* 
prise,  and  I  must  congratulate  yon 
on  your  snccetis.'' 

"  Thanks,*'  said  I,  calmly,  for  I 
was  smarting  under  Grandon's  last 
words ;  "  the  day  is  not  fixed  yet 
What  between  Lady  Broadbrim's 
scruples  about  Lent  and  some  ar* 
rangenients  I  had  to  make  in  Ira- 
land,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
delay,  but  I  think,'^  I  went  ou  with 
a  slight  simper,  "that  it  has  nearly 
come  to  (^0  end.'* 

**  There,"  sail  I  to  Qrandon,  when 
they  had  favoured  me  with  a  few 
benalilSs,  and  passed  on,  "  that  is 
explicit  enough  sorely;  will  that 
satisfy  you,  or  do  you  like  this  style 
better?*'  and  I  turned  to  receive 
Bower  and  Scraper,  who  generally 
hunt  tufts  and  scandal  in  couples, 
and  were  advancing  towards  us 
with  much  empreuement. 

*«My  dear  Lord  Frank,  charmed 
to  see  you;  no  wonder  yon  are 
looking  beamiug,  for  yon  are  the 
luckiest  man  in  London,"  said 
Bower. 

"  How  so  ?-'  said  I,  looking  nn- 
oonsdous. 

"  Gome,  come,"  said  Scraper,  and 
he  winked  at  me  respectfully :  "  we 
have  known  all  about  it  for  tne  last 
two  months.  I  got  it  oot  of  Lord 
Broadbrim  very  early  in  the  day." 

"Then  you  got  a  most  deliberate 
and  atrocious  ^brication,  for  I  sup- 
pose you  mean  the  report  of  my 
marriage  to  his  sister,  and  I  beg 
you  will  contradict  it  most  emphati- 
oally  whenever  yon  hear  it,"  said  I, 
veiy  stiffly.   And  I  walked  on  into 


the  hoase,  leaving  Grandon  more 

r trifled  than  the  two  little  toadies 
had  snubbed.  I  can  generally 
listen  to  Gladstone  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  keeping  the  House  in 
suspense  over  the  results  of  his 
arithmetical  calculatioos,  bnt  the 
relative  merits  of  a  reduction  of  the 
tax  on  tea  and  on  malt  fell  flat  on 
my  ears  that  evening,  and  even  the 
consideration  of  twopence  !n  the 
pound  off  the  income-tax  failed  to 
exercise  that  soothing  influence  on 
my  mind  which  it  seemed  to  pro- 
duce on  those  around.  I  looked  in 
vain  for  Grandon;  his  accustomed 
seat  remained  e  npty,  and  I  felt 
deeply  penitent  and  miserable. 
What  is  there  in  my  nature  that 
prompts  me,  when  I  am  trying  to  act 
honestly  and  nobly,  to  be  impracti- 
oabie  and  perverse?  Grandon  coul«l 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  compli- 
cation in  which  I  am  involved,  and 
was  right  in  saying  what  he  did; 
yet  I  could  no  more  at  the  moment 
help  relenting  it  as  I  did,  than  a 
man  in  a  passion  who  is  struck 
can  help  returning  the  blow.  Tben 
the  fertility  and  readiness  of  inven* 
tion  which  the  demon  of  perverse- 
ness  that  haunts  me  invariably,  dis- 
plays, fairly  puzzles  me,  and  yon  too, 
I  thought,  as  I  looked  up,  and  saw 
little  Scraper  whispering  eagerly  to 
Dick  Helter,  who  was  regarding  me 
with  a  bewildered  look,  quite  uncon- 
scious that  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  beome  poetical  in 
regard  to  rags,  and  was  announcing 
that  we  were  about 

To  serve  m  model  for  the  mlffhty  world. 
And  be  the  lUr  beginning  or  ft  time.** 

Ah,'*  thought  I,  as  I  gazed  oa 
that  brilliant  and  iogenions  orator, 

he  is  the  only  man  in  the  House, 
who,  if  he  was  in  snch  a  mess  as  I 
am,  would  find  a  way  oat  of  it" 

My  first  impnlse  on  the  following 
morning,  before  going  to  Grosvenor 
Square,  wa^  to  go  and  apologise  to 
Grandon,  and  I  had  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  so  after  reading 
the  following  paragraph  in  the 
'Morning  Post 
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^  Lord  and^  Lady  Kolands  bad 
the  honour  of  entertaining  at  dio* 
ner  last  night  the  Marquess  and 
Harchionesa  of  Sdllv,  the  Connteas 
(Dowager)  of  Broaclbrim,  the  Eari 
of  Broadbrim  and  Lady  Urania 
Newlite,  Mr.  and  Lady  Jane  Bel- 
ter, Lord  Grandon,  the  Hononr- 
able  Spiffington  Goldtip,  and  Mr. 
Boraper." 

To  have  made  it  thoroughly  nn< 
locky  I  ought  to  have  been  there 
aa  a  thirteeath.  As  it  is,  I  wonder 
what  onnclnsion  the  company  in 
general  arrived  at  in  reference  to 
the  affiiir  in  which  I  am  ao  nearly 
faitere»ited,  and  I  told  them  off  in 
the  order  in  which  they  must  have 
gone  into  dinner.  The  Scillys  and 
Nolands  paired  off;  Belter  took 
down  old  Lady  Broadbrim;  Broad- 
brim  took  Lady  Jane ;  Graodon, 
Lady  Ursala ;  and  Bpiify  and  Scraper 
brought  op  Uie  rear.  I  pictured 
the  delight  with  which  Belter 
wonld  mystify  Lady  Broadbrim,  by 
allowing  her  to  eztnot  from  him 
what  lie  bad  heard  fir>t  from  me 
and  then  from  Scraper,  and.  bow 
Spiffy  and  Scraper  wonld  each  pre- 
tend to  have  the  right  version  of 
the  story,  and  be  best  informed  on 
this  important  matter.  All  this 
was  easv  enough,  bat  my  imagina- 
tion failed  to  suggest  what  proba* 
bly  *  pamed  between  Gi^ndon  and 
Ursula;  so  I  screwed  up  my  cour- 
age and  detennined  to  go  down  to 
Grandon^s  room  and  find  out  We 
often  used  to  breakfast  together, 
and  I  sent  down  my  servant  to 
tell  hiin  to  expect  me.  Under  the 
dremnstanoes  I  tbooght  it  right  to 
give  him  the  opportunity  of  refus- 
ing to  see  me,  but  I  knew  him  too 
well  to  tidnk  tliat  he  would  take 
advantage  of  it 

He  was  sitting  at  his  writing- 
table,  looking  pale  and  haggard,  as 
I  entered,  and  turned  wearily  to- 
wards nie  with  an  air  of  reserve 
very  foreign  to  his  nature. 

*^My  dear  Grandon,"  I  said,  "I 
have  come  to  apologise  to  yon  for 
my  unjustifiable  oondnct  yesterday, 
but  you  cannot  conceive  the  worry 


and  annoyance  to  which  I  have 
been  sobject  by  the  impertinent 
curiosity  and  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference of  the  world  in  my  private 
affairs.  When  you  told  me  I  was 
acting  dishonourably,  an  impulse 
of  petulance  made  me  foi^t  what 
was  due  to  Ursula,  and  answer  my 
Inquisitivo  friends  as  I  did;  hot  I 
am  on  my  way  to  Grosvenor  Square 
now,  and  wilt  put  matters  straight 
in  an  hour.'* 

The  mischief  is  done,^'  said 
Grandon,  gloomily,  *^  and  it  is  not 
in  your  power  to  undo  it.  What- 
ever may  have  l)een  the  motives  by 
which  you  have  been  actuated — and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  judge  them— 
you  have  caused  an  anxnint  of 
misery  which  must  last  as  long  as 
those  whom  you  have  chosen  aa 
your  victims  live." 

I  beseech  yon  to  be  more  expli- 
oit,"  I  said;  what  happened  last 
night  f — I  insist  upon  knowing.*' 

^  Ton  know  perfectly  well  that 
as  you  stand  in  no  nearei;  relation 
to  Lady  Ursula  than  I  do,**  and 
Grandoo^s  voice  trembled,  while 
his  eye  gleamed  for  a  second  with 
a  flash  of  triumph,  yon  have  do 
right  to  insist  upon  anything;  but 
I  have  no  oljection  to  tell  you 
that  as  Lady  Ursnla  was  qnite  in 
ignorance  of  any  soch  report  hav- 
ing currency,  as  that  which  has  now 
received  a  certain  stamp  of  autlio- 
rity,  by  virtue  of  the  oonspfracy 
into  wliich  you  seem  to  have  en- 
tered with  her  mother  and  brother, 
she  was  overwhelmed  with  oonfn- 
sion  at  the  congratulatiooH  which 
it  seems  the  ladies  heaped  upon  her 
after  dinner  last  nighty  and  finally 
fainted.  Of  course  all  London  will 
be  talking  of  it  to-day,  aa  the 
Helters  went  away  early  on  pur- 
pose to  get  to  Lady  Mandane's 
Defore  Scraper  could  arrive  there 
with  his  version  of  the  catas- 
trophe." 

Did  she  tell  you  she  did  not 
care  for  me,  Grandon?"  said  I,  veiy 
humbly. 

^*  She  told  me  to  forg:ive  yon,  and 
love  you  as  I  used  to,  God  help  mey" 
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bant  out  Grandon,  and  he  covered 
Lis  faoe  >vitb  his  bands.  "  Frnnk," 
he  said,  ^^she  is  an  angel  of  whom 
neither  you  nor  I  am  worthy  ;  bnt 
ob,  spare  her — don't,  for  God's  pake, 
bold  her  np  to  the  pity  and  cariosity 
of  London.  I  woald  do  anythiiif; 
on  earth  she  told  me ;  bat  what  Sf^ell 
have  }ou  thrown  over  her  that  in 
spite  of  yonr  heartless  conduct  she 
sboold  still  implore  me  to  love  and 
cherish  you  ?  how  can  I  obey  her  in 
this  when  yoar  acts  are  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  that  is  noble  and 
honourable  ?" 

I  bad  discovered  what  I  wanted, 
for  in  i^pite  of  every  efiort  to  con- 
ceal it,  I  d<rteoted  a  tone  of  ji  alousy 
in  Grandon^s  last  'speech.  IJrsDla 
in  her  moment  of  agony  had  un- 
oonsctonsly  allowed  him  to  perceive 
that  he  aJone  was  loved,  and  had 
urged  him  still  to  love  and  cherish 
me,  because  as  an  irresponsible  be- 
ing slie  bad  thonght  me  more  tl)an 
ever  in  need  of  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection.   For  a  moment  I  wavered 
In  my  resolution.    Should  I  open 
my  heart  and  give  my  dearest  friend 
a  confidence  which  should  justify 
me  in  bis  eyes,  at  the  risk  of  de- 
stroying the  pr<  jeot  I  had  formed  on 
that  night  when,  walking  home  from 
mv  interview  with  Lady  Broadbrim, 
I  had  determined  to  devote  my  ener- 
gies to  the  happiness  of  others  and 
not  of  myself?  or  should  I  maintain 
that  flippant.,  heartless  exterior  which 
seemed  for  the  time  necessary  to  the 
Bucoeea  of  my  plans?    As  usual,  my 
mind  made  itself  up  while  I  was 
donbting  what  to  do,  and  in  spite  of 
inyself  I  said  jauntily,  "  Well,  now 
that  yon  know  that  she  cares  about 

2 on  and  not  about  me,  I  suppose  you 
ave  Dotliing  to  do  bat  to  return  her 
afieotion?" 

I  have  done  that  for  some  time,^' 
he  replied,  '^bnt  you  know  how 
perfectly  hopeless  onr  love  is;  and 
yet,''  and  his  voice  deepened  and 
his  face  flushed  with  enthusiasm,  I 
am  happier  lovine  hopelessly  and 
knowing  that  I  amloved  than  1  have 
«irer  been  before.  Forgive  me,  Frank, 
but  I  do  not  feel  for  yon  as  I  shoold 


have  done  had  yon  behaved  differ- 
ently ;  you  had  no  right  to  let  me 
suppose  that  she  had  accepted  you 
when  the  subject  had  never  Iwen 
breathed  between  you.  Your  con- 
science must  tell  you  that  yon  have 
acted  in  an  unworthy  manner  towards 
US  both." 

Grandon,*'  I  said,  sententiously, 
my  conscience  works  on  a  system 
utterly  incomprehensible  to  an  ordi- 
nary intelligence,and  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied with  it.  I  will  have  a  metaphysi* 
cal  discussion  with  yon  on  the  matter 
on  some  other  occasion.  Meantime, 
you  think  Ursula  has  decided  on  pre- 
ferring the  ruin  and  disgrace  of  the 
Broaclbrim  family  to  ^mariage de  con* 
vencmee  either  with  me  or  any  one 

eur 

I  did  not  know  it  wsa  a  question 
of  disgrace,"  said  Grandon,  ^^and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  Lady  Ursula 
will  do  the  right  thing.  .  I  would 
rather  not  diso'iss  the  subject  any 
further ;  we  shall  certainly  not  agree, 
and  I  am  afraid  that  we  might  be- 
come more  widely  estranged  than  I 
should  wi:ih.  Here  is  breakfast  It 
was  you  who  last  asked  me  to  bury 
this  unhappy  subject,  it  is  my  turn 
now  to  make  the  same  request  I  wish 
to  heaven  it  had  never  arisen  between 

US." 

"  What  a  lucky  fellow  you  are  1" 
said  I,  looking  at  him  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher;  "now  you 
would  never  imagine  yourself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  enviable  men  in 
London,  with  the  most  charming  of 
women  and  thd  most  devoted  of 
friends  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves 
at  your  feetr— «he  incompriee^  I  in- 
comprU.-^ 

"  Don't  trifle,"  said  Grandon,  stern- 
ly, interrupting  me ;  my  patience  is 
not  inexhaustible." 

Luckily,  mine  is,"  said  I,  with 
my  month  full  of  grilled  salmon, 

otherwise,  I  should  not  be  the 
right  stuff  for  a  social  missionary — 
d  propos^  yon  have  never  askerl  me 
what  I  have  been  doing  in  tliat  line; 
nor  told  me  anything  of  your  new 
friend  Mr.  Hartinann.  I  met  Wog 
at  the  Cosmopolitan  the  other  nigh^ 
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and  asked  bim  to  come  to  breakfast 
here  on  Mondaj— -yoa  mast  get 
Hartmann,  and  we  will  have  Ohun- 
dango,  Joflephf  and  Brother  Orysos- 
torn." 

"I  am  not  sure  that  Hartmann 
woald  care  about  it/*  said  QrandoD, 
who  underrated  his  own  gift  of  pa- 
tience, for  I  had  tried  it  severely,  and 
he  was  now  gentle  and  calm  as  usnal ; 
^^you  had  better  meet  him  some  day 
alone  first ;  and  now  I  most  be 
for  I  have  a  committee  of  the  Hoose 
to  attend." 

'^And  I  a  rendeaevons  of  a  still 
more  interesting  character  to  keep ;" 
and  as  I  left  Grandon  I  observed  a 
shade  of  disgust  and  disappointment 
cross  his  face  at  my  last  speech.  I 
always  overdo  it,  I  thought  as  I 
walked  towards  Groevenor  Square, 
but  Grandon  ought  to  make  allow- 
ances for  me.  He  has  known  me  all 
my  life,  hut  it  was  reserved  for  us 
both  to  be  in  love  with  the  same 
woman  to  bring  out  the  strong  points 
in  each  of  us.  Lavater  says  you 
never  know  whether  a  man  is  your 
friend  onlil  you  have  d'viJed  an  in- 
heritance with -him;  but  it  is  a 
much  more  ticklish  thing  to  go 
halves  in  a  woman^s  love.  Never 
mind,  FU  astonish  them  both  yet 
Now  then,  to  begin  with  her ;  and  I 
boldly  knocked  at  the  door.  I 
founa  Broadbrim  in  his  own  little 
deo. 

''It  is  an  right,'*  he  said  as  I  en- 
tered ;  ^  I  have  told  Ursula  yoa  are 
coming,  and  she  will  see  you  in  the 
drawing*  room." 

I  had  not  been  for  two  minutes 
alone  with  Lady  Ursaln,  since  we 
parted  at  Dickiefleld;  indeed,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  my  whole 
intercourse  with  her  upon  that  oc- 
casion extended  over  little  more 
than  twenty- four  hours,  and  that 
we  had  never  been  on  any  other 
terms  since  than  those  of  the  most* 
casual  acqoaintances,  the  embar- 
rassing nature  of  the  impending 
interview  presented  itself  to  me 
in  a  somewhat  unpleasant  aspect 
Now  that  it  had  come  to  the  point 
I  could  not  make  up  my  mind 


exactly  what  to  say.     I  tried  to 
collect  my  ideas  and  go  over  the 
history  of  the  events  which  had 
resulted  in  the  present  predicament 
Why  was  I  in  the  singular  position 
of  having  to  make  a  special  ap* 
poiotment  with  a  young  lady  with 
whom  1  was  desperately  in  lore, 
whom  I   knew  hot  slightly,  bat 
who  supposed  me  to  be  mad,  for 
the  pur[)08e  of  asking   her,  first, 
whether  she  considered  herself  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  me  or  not, 
and  secondly,  if  not,  whether  she 
wotild  have  any  objection  to  the 
world  sQp posing  that  such  was  the 
casei   Now  my  readers  will  remem- 
ber that  the  sudden  impulse  which 
induced  me  in  tlie  first  instance  to 
delude   Lady  Broadbrim    into  be- 
lieving that  Lady  Ursula  had  ac- 
cepted me,  arose  from  the  dedre  to 
save  her  from  the  tender  mercies 
of  Ohundango.    Lady  Ursula  had 
in  fact  owed  the  repose  she  had 
enjoyed  for  the  last  two  mouthfi  en- 
tirely to  her  supposed  engagement  to 
me.    The  moment  that  is  at  an  end 
her  fate  becomes  miserable.    If  she 
will  but  consider  herself  drowning, 
and  me  the  straw,  I  shall  only  be 
too  happy  to  be  clutched.  If  I  cannot 
propose  myself  as  a  husband,  I  will 
at  least  suggest  that  she  should 
regard   me  in   the    light    of  a 
straw. 

I  had  got  thus  far  when  I  found 
myself  in  her  presence.  She  looked 
very  pale,  and  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  decision  about  the  oomen  of 
her  mouth  which  I  had  noc  before 
remarked.  It  did  not  detract  from  its 
sweetness,  nor  did  the  slight  tremor 
of  the  nppt^r  lip  as  she  greeted  me 
detract  from  its  force.  Ii  is  a  ^rest 
mistake  to  suppose  that  a  tremor 
of  the  Hp  denotes  weakness;  oo 
the  contrary,  it  often  arises  from  & 
concentration  of  nervous  enei|gr. 
I  am  not  quite  so  sure  abuat  a 
tremor  of  the  knees.  That  was 
what  I  suffered  from  at  the  m> 
ment,  together  with  a  very  consid- 
erable palpitation  of  the  beatl 
Now  the  difficulty  of  su<^  a  mo- 
ment is  to  know  how  to  begin.  I 
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have  often  heard  men  say  that 
when  they  have  obtaioed  an  inter- 
view with  a  great  statesman  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  favour,  and 
he  waits  for  them  to  begin  withoot 
helping  them  out  wiih  a  word,  they 
have  experienced  this  difficulty. 
That  arises  from  the  conscious^ness 
that  they  are  sacrificing  their  self- 
respect  to  their  "career."  If  they 
would  never  go  near  a  statesman  ex- 
cept when  they  wnnted  to  confer  a 
£ivour  upon  him,  they  wouh)  liave 
no  di£Bcolty  in  finding  words.  For-, 
tanately,  tiie  iirreat  majority  of  our 
pablic  employh  are  not  yet  harden- 
ed beggars  like  the  Neapolitans, 
and  are  not,  like  them,  dead  to 
any  sentiment  of  shame  upon  these 
occasions,  though  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  they  will  soon  become  so.  The 
responsibility  of  demoralising  the 
servants  of  the  public  lies  entirely 
with  the  heads  of  the  departments. 
In  proportion  as  these  gentlemen  sre 
not  ashamed  of  sacrificing  their  sub- 
ordinates in  order  to  keep  tliemselves 
in  ofiSce,  will  those  subordinates 
become  as  unblushing  place-hunters 
as  their  masters  are  place-keepers. 
Once  accustom  a  man  to  being  a 
Bca|>egoat,  and  you  destroy  at  a 
blow  his  respect  for  himself  and 
for  the  man  who  ofi'ers  him  up.  I 
could  become  very  eloquent  upon 
this  subject,  if  I  w&s  not  afraid  of 
keeping  Ursula  waiting ;  there  are 
few  men  who  need  having  their 
duties  pointed  out  to  them  more 
c<»n8tantly  than  Oabinet  Ministers. 
Attacks  in  the  House  of  Oommons 
do  them  no  ^d,  as  they  are  gene- 
•  rally  the  result  of  party  tactics,  and 
spring  from  as  unworthy  a  motive 
SH  does  the  defence.  Men  who 
have  got  place  don't  pay  much 
attention  to  attacks  from  men  who 
want  it.  Then,  as  I  said  before, 
the  Church  utterly  ignores  its  duties 
in  this  respect.  Who  ever  heard  of 
a  bishop  getting  up  and  pointing  out 
to  her  Majesty's  Ministers  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  the  interests 
of  the  country  before  their  own  f  It 
woald  be  immediately  supposed  that 
he  was  bullying  them,  because  he 


wanted  to  be  "translated,'*  and 
this  wonld  be  considered  the  only 
excuse  for  the  same  want  of  ^*gooa 
taste"  which  I,  who  am  only  desir- 
ous for  their  good,  am  now  dis- 
playing. I  put  it  to  you,  my  Lords, 
in  all  humility,  do  you  ever  get  up 
in  your  places,  not  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  but  in  another  House,  and 
point  out  to  the  rulers  of  the  conn- 
try  that  no  personal  consideration 
should  ever  interfere  with  their 
doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
moment?  Do  yon  ever  explain  to 
the  noble  Lords  among  whom  you 
sit,  that  when  a  committee  is 
chosen  f^om  both  sides  of  the 
House  to  inquire  into  a  simple 
question  of  right  or  wrong,  the 
members  of  it  are  bound  to  vote 
upon  its  merits  and  according  to 
their  consciences,  rather  than  ac- 
cording to  the  political  parties  to 
which  they  belong?  and  do  you  ever 
a«k  yourselves  what  you  wonld  do 
in  tlie  same  circumstances  ?  Do  you 
ever  tell  the  Heads  of  Departments 
that  they  are  responsible  for  the 
morale  which  pervades  the  special 
services  over  which  they  pre^iide? 
that  the  tone  of  honour,  the  amount 
of  zeal  and  of  disinterestedness 
which  subordinates  display  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon 
the  example  set  them  by  their  chief? 
that  you  oan  no  more  expect  an 
orchestra  to  play  in  tune  with  a 
leader  devoid  of  a  soul  for  music, 
than  a  department  to  work  well 
without  the  soul  of  honour  at  its 
head!  Do  you  ever  faithfully  tell 
these  great  men,  that  just  in  pro- 
portion as  their  position  is  elevated 
BO  is  their  power  for  good  or  for 
evil?  and  when  you  see  their  re- 
sponsibilities sit  lightly  upon  them, 
do  yoQ  ever  take  them  to  task  for 
trifling  with  the  highest  interests 
of  the  country,  and  stifling  the 
consciences  of  its  servants?  If  the 
fact  that  in  your  eocleslastioal  ca- 
pacity you  are  beholden  to  one  or 
other  of  the  poKtioal  parties,  makes 
it  delicate  for  you  to  attack  your 
opponents,  then  let  the  Liberal 
Episoopaoy  jealously    guard  the 
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honour  of  the  Liberal  Oabineta, 
and  tlie  Tory  Bishops  watob  oyer 
the  publio  morality  of  tlieir  own 
side  80  soon  as  it  sbaU  oome  into 
office. 

Of  course,  I  was  not  ibinking  of 
all  ibis  as  I  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  bat  I  bad  thought  it  often 
before,  and  feel  inopelied  to  men- 
tion it  now.  What  I  aotoally  did 
was  to  binsh  a  good  deal,  stammer 
a  good  deal,  and  finally  make  the 
unpleasant  discoyery  that  that  pre- 
senoe  of  mind  wliioh  my  readers 
will  ere  this  haye  perceiyed  I 
possess  to  an  eminent  degree,  had 
entirely  deserted  me.  I  think  this 
ariise  from  the  extreme  desire  I  felt 
that  Lady  UrsQla  should  not  at 
that  moment  imagine  that  I  was 
mad.  Perhaps,  my  reader,  it  may 
haye  happened  to  you  to  haye  to 
broach  the  most  delicate  of  all 
topics  to  a  young  lady  who  regarded 
you  in  the  I'ght  of  a  rather  danger- 
ous lunatic,  and  yon  can  therefore 
enter  into  my  feelings.  I  was  not 
sorry  to  find  myself  blushinsr  and 
stammering,  as  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  reassuring  her,  and  mak- 
ing her  feel  that  for  tlie  moment 
at  least  I  was  quite  harmless. 

''I  am  glad,  Lord  Frank,"  she 
said,  observing  my  confusion,  that 
you  baye  given  me  this  opportunity 
of  seeing  you,  as  I  am  sure  yon 
would  not  willingly  inflict  pain, 
and  should  you  fin(i  that  you  have 
unintentiooally  done  so  will  make 
all  the  reparation  in  yonr  power." 

At  this  moment  I  glanced  signi- 
ficantly at  Broadbrim,  who  left  the 
room. 

Uofbrtunately  it  too  often 
happens,  Lady  Ursula,"  I  said, 
''that  it  is  necessary  to  inflict  a 
temporary  pain  to  ayert  what  might 
become  a  permanent  misery." 

cannot  conceive,"  replied  she, 
"to  what  permanent  misery,  as 
afiOeoting  myself,  yon  can  allude,  in 
which  your  interyention  should  be 
necessary,  more  especially  when  ex- 
hibit d  in  a  form  which  places  me  in 
sucli  a  false  position.  I  need  not  say 
that  the  aunoouoement  which  I  saw 


for  the  first  tame  in  a  newspaper 
cansed  me  the  greatest  annoyanoe; 
but  when  I  found  afterwards  that 
my  mother,  my  brother,  and  eyen 
Lord  Grandon,  had  hesird  it  from 
yonr  own  lips  many  weeks  beforo, 
and  tliat  in  fact  you  had  given 
my  mother,  under  a  promise  thaK 
she  would  not  allude  to  tbe  subject 
to  me,  such  a  totally  erroneous  idea 
of  what  passed  at  our  interview  at 
Dioktefield, — when  I  thought  of  all 
tliis,  I  could  only  account  for  it  by 
tbe  last  reyelation  you  made  to  me 
there." 

She  maintained  her  self-posBes- 
sion  perfectly  until  she  was  obliged 
to  allude  to  my  insanity,  then  she 
dropped  her  eyelids,  and  tbe  ooluur 
for  the  first  time  rushed  into  her 
cheeks  as  she  shrank  from  touch- 
ing on  this  delicate  subject.  At 
the  moment  I  almost  felt  inclined 
to  tell  her  that  I  was  as  sane  as 
she  was,  but  refrained,  partly  be- 
cause I  was  not  sure  of  it  myself, 
partly  because  I  did  not  think  $he 
Would  belieye  me,  partly,  because, 
after  all,  it  might  be  tbe  best  jus- 
tification I  oriuld  offer  for  my  oou- 
duct,  and  partly  because  I  was  not 
quite  ready  to  enter  upon  an  ex- 
planation of  the  rum  by  whic^i  I 
liad  hoped  to  saye  her  from  the 
persecution  of  her  mother  to  marry 
Ohundango.  This  suddenly  re- 
minded me  of  my  idea  that  she 
was  in  the  position  of  one  drown- 
ing. I  therefore  said,  in  a  careless 
wayi  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
her  that  her  allusion  to  my  iosaiilty 
had  pro<luced  no  unfavourable  un- 
pressiun  upon  me — 

^'Lady  Ursula,  would  yoa  have 
any  objection  to  regarding  me  ia 
the  light  of  a  straw.*' 

A  what  I"  said  Lady  Ursa^  in 
a  tone  in  which  amazement  seemed 
blended  with  alarm. 

''A  straw,"  I  repeated;  I  as- 
sure you  yon  are  drowning',  and 
eyen  an  im worthy  being  like  my- 
self may  be  of  use  to  yon,  if  yoa 
would  but  belieye  it.  R«finember 
Ohandango's  conduct  at  Diclsiefieid 
—remember  the  yiew  Lady  Bn>ad- 
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brim  took  of  It,  until  I  fnterposecl, 
or,  as  I  should  more  accurately  say, 
QDtil  the  oarrent  swept  me  past  her 
— remember  that  up  to  this  mo- 
ment she  has  never  recurred  to  th* 
Bo^ject  of  Mr.  Obundaogo,  who,  al- 
tboQffb  he  comes  to  the  house  con- 
stantly, now  devotes  himself  enlirelv 
to  Lady  Broadbrim  herself;  and  al- 
low me  to  say  it,  yon  owe  it  all  to  a 
timely  straw." 

Lady  Ursula  seemed  struck  b^ 
the  graphic  way  in  which  I  put  her 
position  before  her,  and  reinaiDed 
silent  for  a  few  moments.   It  bad 
evidently  never  occurred  to  her, 
that  I  had  indirectly  been  the  means 
of  securing   her  tranquillity.  She 
little  tbonght  it  possible  that  her 
mother  ooald  have  talked  her  mat- 
rimonial prospects  over  with  a  com- 
parative stranger  in  the  mercantile 
terms  which  Lady  Broadbrim  had 
used  in  our  interview  at  Dickiefield. 
And  I  am  well  aware  that  society 
generally  would  consider  such  con- 
dact  on  the  part  of  her  Ladyship 
coarse  and  unladylike.   It  showed 
a  disregard  of  lea  convenancea  which 
good  auciety  is  the  first  to  resent. 
Those  who  have  never  secretly  har- 
boured  the    designs  which  Lady 
Broadbrim  in  the  agony  of  a  finan- 
cial crisis  avowed,  might  justly  re- 
pudiate her   conduct;   but  ''con- 
science does  make  cowards  of  us 
all,"  and  fashionable  mothers  will 
naturally  be  the  first  to  censure  in 
Lady  Broadbrim  a  practice  to  which, 
in  a  less  glaring  and  obnoxious 
form,  they  are  so  strongly  addicted. 
If  in  silvery  accents  she  had  con- 
fided   her  projects  to  Lady  Man- 
dan  e,  the  world  would  have  con- 
sidered  it  natural    and  ladylike 
enough;   the   coarseness  consisted 
in   her  telling  them  to   me.  O 
generation  of  slave-owners  I  why 
permnt  in  delading  yourselves  into 
the  belief  that  so  long  as  you  buy 
and  sell  your  own  flesh  and  blood 
in  a  whisper,  there  is  no  harm  in 
it? 

My  gentle  critics,  I  would  strong- 
ly advise  yon  not  to  place  me  on 
my  defence  in  these  matters;  I  have 


every  disposition  to  let  you  down 
BS  gently  as  possible,  but  if  yon  play 
tricks  with  the  rope,  I  shall  have 
to  let  you  down  by  the  run.  Why, 
it  was  only  last  year  that  all  the 
world  went  to  Mrs.  Gorgon  Tomp- 
kins's second  ball.  They  no  more 
oared  than  she  did  that  she  had 
lost  one  of  her  daughters  early  in 
the  season,  ju8t  after  she  had  given 
the  first.  I  remember  Sp'ffy  Gold- 
tip  taking  public  opinion  in  the 
club  about  it,  and  asking  whether 
an  interval  of  four  montiis  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  requirementd 
of  society  in  the  matter,  as  it  would 
be  so  sad  if^  after  having  made  such 
eood  social  running  bef>re  Easter, 
Mrs.  Gorgon  Tompkins  were  to  lose 
it  all  afterwards  throng  an  un- 
fortunate eantretemps  of  this  kind. 
Kuw  I  doubt  whether  Lady  Broad- 
brim could  surpass  that  However, 
she  is  capable  of  great  feats,  and  I 
fully  expect  she  will  strike  out  a 
new  line  soon;  there  has  been  a 
lurking  demon  in  her  eye  of  late 
which  alarms  me.  Fortunately  I 
am  not  yet  finally  committed,  finan- 
cially. It  is  trne,  it  has  cost  me  a 
few  thousands,  which  I  shall  never 
see  agaip,  to  lade  the  family  over 
its  difiiculties  thus  far,  but  I  can 
still  let  it  down  with  a  crash  if  it 
suits  me. 

"Lord  Frank,"  said  Lady  Ursula 
after  a  pause,  ^*I  have  a'ready  al- 
luded to  the  drcnmstanoe  which  has 
induced  me  to  treat  you  with  a  for- 
bearance which  I  could  not  have  ex- 
tended to  one  whom  I  regarded  as 
responsible  for  conduct  unwarrant- 
able towards  myself,  and  certainly 
not  to  be  justifaed  by  any  possible 
advantage  which  I  might  be  sup- 
posed to  derive  from  it.  I  consented 
to  see  you  now,  because  I  feel  sure 
that  when  you  know  from  my  own 
lips  that  I  wish  you  at  once  to  deny 
the  rumour  you  have  been  the  means 
of  originating.  I  may  depend  upon 
your  doing  so.  * 

"  May  I  ask,"  I  said,  with  much 
contrition  in  my  tone,  "  what  explan- 
ation you  gave  Lady  Broadbrim  on 
the  subject?" 
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"  If  Toa  mean,**  said  Lady  Uratila, 
whether  I  aoooanted  to  mamma 
for  yoar  ooodact  as  I  do  to  myself — 
in  other  word?,  whether  I  betrayed 
yonr  secret — I  have  oarefally  re- 
frained from  discussing  the  subject 
with  her.  Fortonately,  after  din- 
ner at  the  Nolands'  last  night, 
Broadbrim  told  me  that  he  bad 
seen  yon,  and  that  yon  were  coming 
here  to-day,  so  I  assured  mamma 
that  she  would  hear  from  you  the 
true  state  of  the  case;  though,  of 
course,  I  felt  myself  bound  to  let 
her  understand  that,  owing  to  a 
fact  which  I  was  nnable  to  explain, 
she  had  been  completely  misled  by 
you." 

And  what  did  Lady  Broadbrim 
say?"  I  asked. 

^*She  said  that  had  it  not  been 
for  a  meeting  she  was  obliged  to 
attend  this  morning,  she  would  have 
waited  to  see  you  to-day,  but  tbat 
she  was  sure  I  laboured  under  some 
strange  delusion,  and  tbat  a  few 
words  of  explanation  from  you  would 
smooth  everything.'* 

''Will  yoQ  allow  me  to  tell  you 
what  those  few  words  aref*  said  L 
*'Lady  Broadbrim  little  imagines 
the  real  &tate  of  the  case,  because 
she  knows  what  you  do  not  know, 
that  I  am  engaged  in  clearing  off 
her  own  pecuniary  liabilities,  and 
making  arrangementa  by  which  the 
old' standing  claims  on  the  Broad- 
brim estates  may  be  met  You 
may  never  have  heard  how  seriously 
the  family  is  embarrassed,  and  how 
unlucky  all  Lady  Broadbrim's  at- 
tempts to  retrieve  its  fortunes  by 
speculation  have  been.  I  could 
only  account  to  her  for  the  pecuniary 
sacrifices  she  knows  I  am  making 
by  allowing  her  to  suppose  that  I 
was  incurring  them  for  your  sake." 
I  could  not  resist  letting  a  certain 
tone  of  pique  penetrate  this  speech, 
and  the  puzzled  and  pained  expres- 
sion of  Lady  Ursula's  face  afforded 
me  a  sense  of  momentary  gratifica- 
tion, of  which  I  speedily  repented. 
As  she  looked  at  me  earnestly,  her 
large  blue  eyes  filled  slowly  with 
tears.   *'Is  she  crying  because  this 


last  speech  of  mine  proves  rae 
hopelessly  madf'  thought  I;  ''or 
does  she  feel  herself  in  a  pecuniary 
trap,  and  is  she  crying  because  she 
does  not  see  her  way  out  of  itT 
and  I  felt  the  old  sensation  ootniog 
over  me,  and  my  head  beginning  to 
swim.   Why,  oh  why,  am  1  de- 
nied that  method  in  my  inaclness 
which  it  must  be  such  a  comfort  to 
possess?   It  is  Jast  at  the  oriticai 
moment   that   my  oEseous  matter 
invariably   plays   me  a  trick.  I 
seemed    groping    for    light  aod 
strength,  and  mechanically  pat  oat 
my  band;  the  soft  touch  of  one 
placed  gently  in  it  thrilled  throogb 
my  nerves  with  an  indescribable 
current,    and    instantaneously  the 
horrid    feeling    left    me,    and  I 
emerged  from  the  momentary  tc*r- 
por  into  which  I  had  fiilien.  I 
don't  thick  Ursula  remarked  it,  for 
she  said,  and  her  eyes  were  now 
overflowing,  in  a  voice  of  surpass- 
ing  sweetoeaa,   '^Lord   Frank,  I 
have  discovered  your  real  secret; 
it  is  no  longer  possible  for  you  tu 
conceal  the  noble  motives  which 
have   actuated    you   under  ^ooi 
pretended  ^" 

"  Hush  r'  I  said,  interrupting  her; 

what  I  did,  whether  rightiy  « 
wrongly,  I  did  for  the  best.  Now  I 
will  be  guided  by  your  wishes.  What 
am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Allow  no  worldly  consideration^ 
however  unselfish,  either  tor  mpelf 
or  those  dearest  to  me,  to  indcoe 
yon  to  swerve  from  the  course 
which  truth  and  honour  distinctly 
point  out.  Whatever  may  seem 
to  be  the  consequences^  we  are  bctt^ 
bound  to  follow  this,  and  we  hare 
but  to  feel  tbat,  if  need  be,  we  sre 
ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  to 
receive  the  requisite  faith  aod 
strength.  Believe  roe,"  she  eoo- 
oluded,  and  her  voice  tr^mbl^ 
slightly,  whatever  happens^  I  shall 
feel  that  you  have  given  me  proi-1« 
of  a  friendship  upon  which  I  m&j 
depend." 

I  pressed  the  hand  I  sdll  hel^i, 
and  I  felt  the  touch  was  t&ort^ 
Ah,  thought  I,  as  1  left  the  room 
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anrl  was  consofous  tbat  the  gentle 
influence  of  ber  I  bad  parted  from 
was  still  resting  upon  me,  'Uhat  is 
the  right  kind   of  spirit-medinm. 
There  is  a  magnetism  in  tbat  slen- 
d<:r  finger  which  pnpports  and  pari- 
fies.'*   O  my  hardened  and  material 
readers,  don't  suppose  that  beoaose 
I  know  yon  will  langh  at  the  idea 
of  a  pnri lying  or  invigorating  mag- 
netism I  shall   hesitate  to  write 
exactly  what  I  feel  on  suck  matters. 
If  I  refrain  from  saying  a  great 
deal  more,  it  is  not  because  I  shrink 
from  ycnr  ridionle,  bat  from  yonr 
Ignorance;  yoa   may   not  believe 
that  the  pearls  esdst;  I  honestly 
admit  tbat  they  are  not  yet  in  my 
possession,  but  I  bare  seen  those 
who  own  them,  and,  nnfortnnately, 
also  I  have  seen  the  animals  before 
whom  they  have  been  cast  And 
yoo,  my  dear  jonng  ladies,  do  not 
ignore  the  responsibility  which  the 
inflnence  yon  are  able  to  exercise 
over  jonng  men  imposes  upon  yoa. 
You  need  not  call  it  magnetism 
nnlees  yoo  like,  bat  be  sure  that 
there  is  that  conveyed  in  a  toach 
or  a  glance  which  elevates  or  de- 
grades him  upon  whom  it  is  bestow- 
ed, acoordiog  as  yon  preserve  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  your  in- 
most natures.    If  vou  would  only 
regard  yonrselves  m  the  light  of 
female    mistiionaries    to    that  be- 
nighted  tribe   of  lavender -gloved 
jonng  gentlemen  who  flutter  about 
yoa  like  moths  round  a  candle,  you 
would  send  them  away  glowing  and 
happy,  instead   of   singeing  their 
-wings.    If,  when  these  butterflies 
come  to  sip,  you  would  give  them 
honey  instead  of  poison,  they  would 
not  forsake  you  as  they  do  now 
for  the  gaudy  flowers  which  are  too 
near  yon.   I  know  what  you  have 
to   contend  against — the  scheming 
mothers  who  briog  you  up  to  the 
Daoghtioultural    Show,"  labelled 
and  decorated,  and  put  up  to  com- 
petition  as   likely  prize-winners — 
who  deliberately  expose  yon  to  the 
first  rush  of  yonr  first  seasons,  and 
mercilessly  watch  you  as  you  are 
swept  along  by  the  tearing  stream — 


who  see  yon  without  compunction 
oast  away  on  sandbanks  of  world  li- 
nes?, where  you  remain  till  yon  be- 
come as  "bard"  and  as  ''fiist"  as 
those  yon  find  stranded  there  before 
you.  Here  your  minds  become  pro- 
perly, or  ratber  improperly,  opened. 
Ton  hear,  for  the  first  time,  to  yonr 
astonishment,  young  men  talked 
of  by  their  Christian  or  nicknames 
— their  domestic  Hfe  canvassed, 
their  eligibility  discussed,  and  the 
varied  personal  experiences  through 
which  yonr  ^bard  and  fast"  friends 
have  passed,  related.  / 

Then,  better  prepared  for  the  rest 
of  the  voyage,  yoa  start  again,  and 
venture  a  little  on  your  own  ac- 
count. What  bold  swimmers  yon 
are  becoming  now  I  How  you  langh 
at  and  defy  the  rocks  and  reefs 
apon  which  you  are  ultimately  des- 
tined to  split  1  Already  you  look 
back  with  surprise  to  the  time  when 
almost  evenrtning  you  heard  shock- 
ed yon.  What  an  immense  amount 
of  unnecessary  knowledge  you  have 
acquired  since  then,  and  how  reck- 
lessly you  display  it  1  Do  you  think 
it  has  softened  and  elevated  yon? 
Do  von  think  the  moral  contact 
which  should  be  life-giving  to  those 
who  know  you,  benefits  them  ? 

It  is  not  true,  because  young  men 
behave  heartlessly,  that  you  must  ' 
flirt  ^Mn  self-defence,*'  as  you  call  it. 
When  a  warfare  of  this  kind  once 
begins,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  re- 
spon^ioiiity ;  but  if  one  side  left  ofiT, 
the  occupation  of  the  other  would 
be  gone.  If  yon  want  to  revenge  . 
yonrsilves  on  these  fickle  youths— 
strike!  as  they  do  in  the  mana* 
facturing  districts.  Conceive  the 
wholesome  panic  you  would  cause, 
if  every  girl  in  London  bound  her- 
self not  to  flirt  for  the  entire  sea- 
son 1 

Unless  yon  do  something  of  this 
kind  soon,  you  will  reverse  the 
whole  system  of  nature.  The  men 
will  be  the  candles,  and  yon  the 
moths.  They  will  be  the  flowers, 
and  yoa  the  butterflies.  If  all  the 
brothers  in  London  persist  in  trying 
to  imitate  their  sisters^  and  all  the 
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sisters  ape  their  brothers,  what  a 
nice  oontasioD  we  Aall  arrive  at 
The  reason  I  preach  to  yoa  aod  not 
to  them  now,  is,  bacaase  I  think  I 
have  a  better  chance  with  the  mind 
of  a  rnascaline  yonng  woman  than 
a  feminine  yonng  rnan.  If  yon  only 
knew  what  a  comfort  it  would  be 
to  talk  sense  instead  of  that  inces- 
sant chaf^  yon  woold  read  a  little 
more.  1  don't  object  to  your  riding 
in  the  Park — ^the  abominable  oonsti- 
tation  of  society  makes  it  almost 
the  only  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
talking  to  those  yon  iike  without 
being  talked  about;  but  yon  need 
not  rush  off  for  a  drive  in  the  car- 
riage immediately  after  lunch,  just 
be^Qse  you  are  too  reetless  to  stay 
at  home. 

First,  the  Park  and  yonng  men, 
then  luDob,  then  Marshall  and 
8nelgrove,  then  tea  and  yonng  men 
again,  then  dinner,  drums,  and 
balls,  and  young  men  to  three 
That  is  the  tread*wheel  you  have 
chosen  to  turn  without  the  amallest 


profit  to  yourself  or  any  one  eke. 
If  I  seem  to  speak  strongly,  it  is 
because  my  heart  yearns  over  yoa. 
I  belonged  once  to  the  laveoder- 
gloved  tribe  myself^  and  thougli  I 
have    long  since   abandoned  the 
hunting-grounds  of   my  yoQth,  I 
would  give  the  world  to  see  than 
happy  and  innooent.    Moreover,  I 
know  you  too  well  to  imagiDd  that 
I  have  written  a  word  which  will 
offend  you.     Far  from  it.  ¥e 
shall  be  wanner  aod  closer  frieodfl 
ever  after;    but   I  am  strongly 
afraid    Mamma    wiU  disapprove 
Sbe  will  call  « Piccadilly*  *'hi«bW 
improper,*'  and  say  that  it  is  a  book 
she  has  not  alh>wed  any  of  "her 
girls  ^'  to  read.    I  don't  want  to 
preaoh  disobedience ;  but  there  are 
modes  well  known  to  my  fair  yoiing 
friends  of   reading  books  wbicb 
Mamma  forbids^  and  I  trust  that 
they  will  never  read  one  agiinst 
her  wish  which  may  leave  a  more 
injiiriooB    impreanon    upon  their 
minds  than '  Piccadilly.' 
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NOTES  AND  NOTIONS  FROM  ITALT. 


**  Lo  Mftbello  ohe  ftlntd  a  Btlira 
Fa  U  prlmo  ad  eeaer  roraaoUta** 


Tbsse  sm  days  of  sorrow  and 
monraiiig  in  the  ancient  oapital 
of  the  warlike  sobslpine  kingdom. 
Turin  yeils  her  face  and  oasts  ashes 
on  her  head,  for  her  glory  is  abont 
to  go  forth  from  her  gates  without 
prospeot  of  retnrn.     Other  eities 
naye  had  misfortonee  grievous  to 
endure;  phigne  and  pestilence  have 
depopulated  them,  barbarians  have 
sacked  a&d  burned,   waters  have 
overwhelmed,     and  earthqui^es 
have  overthrown  tiiem;  but  from 
disasteis  and  ruin  they  rose  again, 
prouder    and   more    stately  than 
before,   and  past  misfortune  was 
soon  forgotten  in   the  vigour  of 
revival  and  the  sunshine  of  sneoest. 
Turin  has  no  such  hope  to  console 
her   desolation.    Harder  to  bear 
than  the  greatest  of  those  calami- 
ties is  the  &te  that  now  befalls  her. 
After  beinff  the  head  of  the  corner, 
it  is  doublv  cruel  to  be  cast  down 
and  r^eoted  by  the  builder.  After 
having    been    for    centuries  the 
chosen  of  kings  and  courts  and 
senates,  it  is  grievous  to  dwindle 
into  the  insignificant  residence  of 
a  provincial  aristocracy.    All  tbeae 
losses,  all  this  humiliation^  ineoned 
by  no  fimlt,  but  due  to  merits 
— ^the     ungracious     guerdon  of 
loyalty,  valour,   and  self-saorifios. 
It  is  because  nedrooot  has  been 
ever  loyal  to  its  king,  yaliaot  in 
the  field,  stout-hearted  in  adversity, 
and  persevering  in  its  enterprises, 
that  Turin  now  flods  itself  on  the 
eve  of   deoapitalisation.  Virtue, 
says  the  monilist)  is  its  own  re- 
ward ;  <and  amoogst  men  such  may 
be  the  ease,  but  here  is  a  flagrant 
proof  that  it  is  not  always  so  with 
cities. 

The  Piednxmlese  have  been  call* 
ed  the  English  of  Italy,  and  they 
have  certaii^y  hmg  been  greatly  in 
adyanoe  of  the  rest  of  the  coantry, 
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thanks  to  freedom,  religious  and 
civil,  and  to  its  natural  conse- 
quence, unrestricted  and  profitable 
intercourse  with  naticms  more  ad- 
yanced  in  civilisation.  The  reftige, 
after  1848,  of  many  of  the  most 
«inghtened  and  intelligent  men  of 
other  parts  of  Italy,  Turin's  in- 
crease in  sise  and  prosperity  has 
also  borne  testimony  to  the'bene- 
<rf  constitutional  government. 
Whilst  deploring  the  disastrous 
change  now  impending  over  her, 
one  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  per- 
sistent conviction  the  Turinese 
have  cherished,  that  their  city 
would  continue  to.be  the  capital 
of  Italy  whole  and  united.  This 
might  have  been  possible,  had  the 

geninsula  aoomed  to  the  house  of 
avoy  by  right  of  conquest.  Oon- 
sidering  the  way  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  has  been  formed, 
It  was  unreasonable  to  expeot  that 
ita  numeious  famous  oities  should 
be  content,  oae  and  all,  to  waive 
their  cUims  and  doff  their  bonnets 
before  a  tradkionless  town  in  ft 
remote  corner^  of  the  kingdom, 
with  inhabitants  only  semi-Italian, 
and  whose  habitual  discourse  is  in 
a  harsh  and  barbarons  patois.  Such 
an  ttcpeotatk>n  coijld  hardly,  one 
would  think,  survive  calm  rtffleo- 
«on^  Before  Rome,  it  is  true, 
Turin  bowed  her  head  and  declared 
her  readiness  to  resign  her  suprem- 
ajjy.  But  the  transfer  to  the 
Gapitol  was  a  remote  contingency; 
who  could  toll  what  time  wouW 
elapse  ere  the  tricolor  should 
wave  over  the  city  of  the  Oasarsf 
Twin  had  been  called  upon  for  an 
jariier  sacrifice,  and,  great  thtmgh 
It  be,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  thai 
some  compensation  has  already 
been  afforded.  It  is  no  small  glory 
to  have  been  the  armed  hand, 
oivihsed  and  libentiog,  which  haa 
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drawn  together  the  severed  por- 
tions of  the  fairefet  of  European 
lands,  which  has  combined  into 
one  Btata  Toscany  and  the  Sicilies, 
Lombardy  and  the  Romagna,  ex- 
ten(!ing  to  them  all  the  benefits  of 
example,  and  inspiring  even  the 
ignorant  and  degraded  Neapolitan 
with  a  sense  of  bis  inferioritj  and 
a  desire  for  improvement  One  of 
the  most  striking  featnres  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in 
SoQthem  Italy  is  the  progress  of 
education — many  schools  now  open 
and  well  attended,  where  lately 
scarcely  one  was  to  be  foond. 
This  is  satisfactory  to  rtflect  up- 
on, but  still,  for  Piedmont,  and 
especially  for  Turin,  the  change 
of  capital  is  hard  to  bear,  the 
more  so  as  it  was  decided  only 
two  Tears  ago  that,  until  Rome 
should  be  acquired,  Turin  was  the 
most  fitting  geat  of  government. 
If  Tuscany  be  renowned  in  the 
annals  of  poetry  and  art,  Piedmont 
is  no  less  celebrated  for  the  mili- 
tary virtues  and  exploits  of  its 
princes  and  people.  We  live  in  an 
age  of  steel  and  steam,  when  the 
sword  is  more  often  in  request  than 
the  lyre  and  tlie  easel,  especially  in 
a  country  whose  very  existence  is 
still  disputed,  and  whose  nearest 
•neighbour  is  a  powerful  foe.  It 
may  be  urged  that  the  arsenal 
rather  than  the  picture-gallery 
claims  the  preaenoe  of  a  soldier- 
BovereigD.  Oialdioi's  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  strategical  advantages 
of  Florence  find  opponents  amongst 
Italian  generals  not  less  experieooed 
than  himself,  and  whose  military 
education  has  been  more  r^nlar 
than  bis.  In  short,  the  Piedmooiese 
have  much  to  urge  against  the 
change,  and  it  is  natural  that  they 
ahould  dispute  its  propriety  and  JuSi- 
tice.  The  ecxitrivers  of  the  OoDven- 
tion,  tlie  Mingheiti  Ministry,  might 
have  foand  it  difficult  lolly  to  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  people  of  this 
dty  for  the  loss  of  rank  about  to 
be&U  it;  bat  they  shwld  jtf  least 
have  endwoored  te  bnaak  tto 
news  to  them  geot^i  ead  to  apare 


them  the  shock  of  a  sudden  ao- 
nonnceraent.  If  they  thought 
themselves  justified  in  concluding 
a  convention  of  which  the  change  of 
capital  was  a  condition,  without  con- 
sulting Parliament  as  to  whether 
that  condition  were  a  proper  one, 
they  should  have  taken  meaaores 
to  conciliate  puUio  opinion.  But 
nothing  of  the  kind  was  done — not 
so  much  as  a  newspaper  artide  in 
any  of  the  numerous  joumale  then 
subsidised  with  the  fimda  of  the 
State.  It  is  stiU  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute how  the  news  got  ont.  As 
many  believe,  the  present  Se- 
cretary of  Legation  at  Paria,  a 
fToUgi  of  Oavour'a,  and  who  in 
September  last  was  doing  duty  at 
the  Italian  Foreign  Office,  commu- 
nicated it  to  a  friend  of  hia,  the 
editor  of  a  Tnrin  morning  paper. 
The  Secretary  and  the  editor  are 
both  Jews,  and  a  considerable  in- 
timacy existed  between  them.  Ac- 
cording to  another  and  more  accre- 
dited version,  Mingbetti  himaelf, 
with  characteristic  levity  and  want 
of  foresight,  authorised  the  pnbli- 
cation  of  the  change  of  capital, 
which  was  suddenly  announced  by 
the  halfpenny  journal  referred  to. 
One  morning  the  Turincee  read  at 
every  street  comer  the  totally  un- 
expected intelligence  that  th^r  capi- 
tal was  to  be  redoced  to  a  proviooial 
town.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  lo 
mention  the  story  cirouhited  at  cer- 
tain Turinese  tea-tablea,  to  the  e^et 
that  the  King^s  favourite,  the 
known  fiosina,  to  whom  he  is  re- 
ported to  be  privately  marritt), 
taunted  an  undvU  Bhopke^>er  with 
the  coming  change.  By  whoouo- 
ever  first  betrayed,  the  news  aame 
out  abrapdy,  and  the  shock  was 
electric  Bat  there  was  no  danger 
of  aerious  diatorbanofs  as  its  eon- 
sequence^  and  it  ww  the  fisnU  of 
the  authorities,  of  the  poltroonei^ 
of  some  and  the  fal^  of  others, 
that  Turin's  streets  were  atMned 
with  blood.  •'Who  woeld  have 
supposed,"  a  member  of  the  late 
Oabknet  was  heard  to  ai^,  '^tfaat 
tlie  Turinese  would  have  nsea  m 
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insnmction  f "  They  did  nothing 
of  the  sort;  there  wns  not  an  at- 
tempt at  a  barrfoade,  and  not  a 
firearm  wes  captured  from  the  riot* 
era,  if  snoh  they  may  be  called, 
who  were  chiefly  mere  fads  urged  on 
by  a  small  namber  of  misohieTons 
democratic  agents,  and  whose  nt«- 
most  misdeeds  consisted  in  a  few 
shoots  and  volieys  of  stones.  In 
the  days  of  Catour  a  more  serious 
demonstration  wes  met  by  a  glance 
from  the  i^indow,  a  smile,  and  the 
Jest,  "  My  Turinese  are  merry  to- 
night" Bat  Oavonr  was  of  differ- 
ent stuff  from  the  Minghettis,  Pe« 
rnzzis,  and  Spaventas.  Saoh  mea- 
sores  as  were  talcen  were  oaloalated 
rather  to  provoke  and  irritate  than  to 
soothe. 

Instead  of  allowing  the  efflbrres- 
oence  to  subside  of  itseU;  as  it 
wonld  have  done,  gendarmes  were 
suffered  and  encouraged  to  fire  on 
the  people.  Numeroas  victims  tes- 
tified to  the  combined  cowardice, 
incapacity,  and  recklessness  of  hu- 
man life  which  distinguished  some 
of  the  men  highest  in  authority  at 
that  disastrous  conjuncture.  The 
shameful  and  most  unnecessary  mas- 
sacres of  the  2l8t  and  22d  of  Septem- 
ber will  long  be  remembered  with 
indignation  and  rage  in  Turin,  where 
they  cost  the  Ministers  their  places 
and  the  King  his  popularity. 

Taming  trom  these  melancholy 
memories,  let  us  enter  a  room  who^e 
aspect  is  probably  familiar  to  not  a 
few  who  read  these  pages.  A  spa- 
cious oblong  hall,  overloaded  with 
decoration  in  the  most  superlative 
modem  IcaKan  style.  The  walls 
disappear  under  colour  and  gilding, 
eorpoient  Cupids  clamber  and  gam- 
bol over  them  In  all  directions,  rost- 
ingupon  arabesques  and  dinging  to 
garlands^  whilst  verdant  dragons 
rear  themselves  amongst  wreaths  of 
roses.  The  arched  embrasures  of  the 
windows,  which,  owing  to  the  near 
approach  of  a^acmit  walls,  admit, 
at  the  brightest  season,  only -a  sub- 
deed  light,  are  profusely  ^It,  and 
partly  filled  with  crimson  draperies. 
The  decorators  were  evidently  re- 


solved to  leave  no  plain  sorfAoe 
whereon  to  rest  the  eye :  walls  and 
ceiling  alike  are  crowded  with 
figures,  flowers,  fanciful  borders, 
and  elaborate  adornments,  until  tbe 
beholder  is  dazzled  and  bewildered, 
and  suffers  his  wtary  gaze  to  fall 
upon  tbe  floor,  or  to  stray  throngh 
the  window  to  the  time-stained  and 
weather-worn  walls,  balconies,  and 
external  staircases  of  the  unpretend- 
hig  dwellings  outside.  Only  a  pro- 
fessional gilder  coald  estimate  the 
amount  of  the  precious  metal  that 
has  been  expended  upon  those  walls 
and  cornices :  the  carmine  upon  the 
cheeks  of  the  Oupids  woald  supply 
the  whole  isorps  de  MUt  of  the 
Teatro  Regie  for  a  long  season ; 
rumour  tells  of  the  enormous  sums, 
the  scores  of  thousands  of  francs, 
that  have  been  disborsed  to  tbe 
cunning  artists  and  artificers  who 
have  made  this  great  saloon  the 
gaudiest  in  Europe.  The  triumph 
of  their  art,  the  ne  phis  ultra  of 
their  achievements,  is  displayed  up- 
on the  ceiling,  where  all  the  gods 
of  Olympus  are  assembled  at  their 
revels ;  where  Jupiter  quaffs  nectar 
firom  the  hand  of  Hebe,  whilst  jeal- 
ous Jano  bends  her  brows,  and  the 
bird  of  Jove,  red  lightning  in  its 
clutch,  seem^  to  menace  the  mor- 
tals assembled  below.  It  is  towards 
six  of  the  clock;  dinner  is  in  full 
progress  at  Trombeita's ;  the  ses- 
sion is  at  its  heigt^t;  the  hotel  is 
fWl  to  its  very  roof,  partly  with 
passing  foreigners,  but  still  more 
with  tbe  senators  and  deputies 
who  have  come  together  from  all 
parts  of  Italy.  Down  the  centre 
of  the  vast  room  runs  the  long  table 
tFhdte^  prolonged  by  cross  tables  at 
the  farther  end,  and  showing  not  a 
si^le  vacant  place.  The  hall  is 
suffidentiy  wide  to  allow  of  rows 
of  small  tables  along  each  of  its 
sides,  and  at  these  dine  solitary 
gneste,  or  groups  of  from  two  to 
fcMir  persons.  The  gilt  chandeliers 
suspended  from  tbe  roof  and  dis- 
tributed profasely  round  the  room 
flame  with  gas,  whilst  a  huge  vase 
la  the  middle  ef  the  taUe  sapporcs 
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a  BTBtem  of.  vazllgbtB.  It  Is  the  of  this  great  name  sits  a  jonng 
busiest  hoar  of  the  day;  onliaary  man  with  an  eminently  Italian 
farnaoes  are  in  full  blast;  a  regi*  physiognomy,  Gherardesca,  direet 
ment  of  slim  blaok-coated  waiters  descendant    of    that  Ugolino  who 

Side  swiftly  and  noiselessly  about  perished  with  his  two  sons  and  two 
e  room,  or  hover  round  the  table  grandsons  in  the  Tower  of  Famine 
d^h6t&^  watchful  for  the  wants  of  at  Pisa.  Further  on,  in  a  little  old 
the  guesta.  If  yon  have  been  long  man,  you  see  the  owner  of  those 
enough  in  Turin  to  acquire  some  fairy  islands  in  Like  Maggiore, 
knowledge  of  the  ecvrU  du  payt,  Isofa  Bella  and  Isola  Madre,  where 
the  company  assembled  Aimishes  one  feels  transported  to  the  luxa- 
materials  for  amusing  study  and  riant  tropics;  he  too  boasts  of  a 
observation.  Neglecting  the  often-  great  ancestor,  the  saintly  Osrio 
described  English  groups,  imme-  Borromea  There  has  been  a  hot 
diately  recognisable  by  the  beards  discussion  in  the  Lower  Chamber  to- 
of  the  gentlemen  and  the  flat,  day,  and  the  conversation  at  table, 
smooth  hair  of  the  ladies,  former-  at  least  among  a  doien  deputies, 
]y  a  foreign,  but  now  exclusively  chiefly  relates  to  it,  and  ia  of  a 
an  English  style,  let  us  limit  our-  most  animated  character.  Yonder 
selves  to  the  Italian  element,  sits  one  who  knows  everybody. 
One  finds  plenty  of  names  of  an-  and  takes  a  leading  part  in  the 
cient  fame,  some  of  them  borne  by  talk ;  an  old  man  seemingly,  bat 
men  of  mark.  Here  are  scions  of  looking  older  than  he  really  b; 
old  nobility  from  Milan,  Florence,  a  pleasing  face,  with  weak  eyes, 
and  Genoa,  whoee  patronymics  often  blinking  as  if  diacressed 
figure  in  many  a  gorgeous  page  by  light  to  which  they  had  long 
of  Italian  history,  crowded  with  been  unused;  a  gentle,  genial, 
narratives  of  war  and  enterprise,  of  sufiPering  expression  which  enlists 
revel  and  tourney.  One  almost  sympathy,  and  almost  excitee  corn- 
wonders  to  see  what  hnmdmm  passion.  He  takes  much  snnff ;  his 
prosaic  personages  these  inheritors  voice  is  weak  and  hoarse^  and  fre- 
of  great  names  and  fieur-descended  quently  broken  by  a  deep  ooogh. 
titles  in  many  instances  are,  and  to  It  is  not  with  impunity  that  eleven 
find  the  sages  and  warriors  of  the  years  are  passed  in  Keapolitan  pri- 
middle  agee  dwindled  into  prosy  sons.  Carlo  Foerio,  condemned 
deputies  and  puny  carpet-knights,  on  the  evidence  of  suborned  wit- 
Here,  from  Naples,  are  princes  by  neesea,  was  fettered  to  a  galley- 
the  half- score,  many  of  whom  would  slave,  and  wore  a  chain  w^gh- 
be  puzzed  to  show  the  whereaboot  ing  fifteen  English  pounds,  like  a 
of  their  principalities,  but  who  are  common  felon.  One  wonden  to 
doubtless  great  men  in  thehr  own  see  no  bitterness  in  the  benign  face 
land,  although  tbey  may  scarody  of  the  prisoner  of  Monteaarchio, 
have  been  beard  of  out  of  it.  Now  bat  one  discerns  In  the  placid  tin- 
and  then  one  hears  a  name  which  eaments  mate  capability  of  patient 
brings  a  flood  of  assooiaUona  to  endurance  than  energy  or  mental 
one's  memory.  Here,  for  example,  power.  The  amiable  and  loqaad- 
sits  a  calm  and  gentlemanlike  oos  old  gentl^aan  glides  gently 
senator  from  Florence  whose  name  4ovn  the  vale  of  age.  He  would 
ia  Strozzi,  and  one  is  carried  back  be  better  at  Naplee  inbaUog  its 
to  the  days  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  soft  breeses  than  in  thia  banh 
the  implacable  enemy  of  his  great  and  cloudy  climate^  but  be  is 
ancestor  Filippo,  the  Bothschild  of  used  to  self-flaeriflee,  and  dnty 
Uie  middle  i«es,  who  died  for  the  detains  him  at  Tuin.  Not  fiv 
liberties  of  Florence  after  thrice  from  him  aita  Lacaita,  also  from 
enduring  the  torture*  Near  the  Nimlee^  but  well  known  in  Eog- 
gentle  and  refined-iooking  bearer  kuid|  whioh  he  daariy  k>v<aB  and 
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warmly  admires.   He  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  admirable  resalte 
of  English  principles,  habits,  and 
thoughts,  engrafted  npon  the  warm, 
impressionable,  and  perceptive  na- 
ture of  the  soathern  Italian.  Near 
him  sit  several   Tascan  depaties, 
in  whom  the  keen  observer  re- 
marks a  degree  of  mental  balance 
and  calm  Judgment  generally  defi- 
cient in  the  more  impulsive  and 
volatile  Neapolitans.    Those  gen- 
tlemen, with  characteristic  courtesy, 
suppress  all  outward  signs  of  joy 
and  exultation  at  the  transfer  of 
the  capital  to  their  beautiful  Flo- 
rence.    Here   is  an  Italian  ad- 
miral,  &t,   fair,   and   bald;  and 
near  to  him  a  slender,  handsome 
aide-de-camp  of  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  blood.    His  friends  point 
him  out  as  the  mirror  of  honour, 
the  personification  of  modem  chiv- 
alry; and  the  passing  stranger  is 
struck  by  the  ideal  beauty  of  the 
&C6  and  the  wondrous  depth  of 
those  large  lastrous  eye?.  There 
are  not  a  few  ex-ministers  at  the 
table,  and  amoogst  them  the  late 
jPremier  Minghetti,  a  well-inten- 
tioned man  of  some  cleverness,  but 
by  no  means  of  the  stuff  of  which 
prime-ministers  are  generally  made, 
and  whose  sanguine  temperament 
and  administrative  incapacity  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  plunge  Italy 
into  her  present  difficulties.  Some 
of  the  groups  at  the  side-tables  are 
not  without  interest.   Every  day  a 
solitary  old  man^  with  long  white 
hair  and  feeble  gait,  comes  noiseless- 
ly into  the  room,  and  places  himself 
at  the  same  small  table,  command- 
ing a  view  of  all  the  guests;  but 
though  he  wears  spectacles  to  assist 
bis  dim  sight,  he  does  not  seem  to 
heed  the  animated  groups  inces- 
santly  passing  before   him.  The 
pale  high  forehead  and  the  delicate 
oval  face,  with  its  pointed  white 
beard,  recall  a  portrait  by  Vandyke, 
and  in  this  venerable  gentleman, 
the  type  of  an  Italian  courtier,  we 
Bee  an  aged  likeness  of  Oharles  I. 
!Fami]y  misfortunes  have  left  him 
impoverished   and   alone,  and  he 


may  be  seen  every  evening  at 
the  theatre,  a  touching  picture  of 
dignified,  refined,  and  lonely  old 
age. 

Pass  we  to  the  next  table. .  There 
two  men  seated  opposite  to  each 
other  are  dining  heartily  and  cheer- 
fally,  chatting  and  smiling  like  per- 
sons who  are  at  no  loss  for  topics 
interesting  alike  to  both.  One  is 
dark  and  soldierly  -  looking,  with 
shining  black  hair,  out  rather  short, 
and  beginning  to  wear  away  at  the 
crown,  with  shaven  cheeks  and 
black  mustache  and  beard.  His 
nose  is  prominent,  his  style  of  pbysi- 
ogomy  handsome,  but  rather  coarse, 
his  expression  energetic  and  decid- 
ed rather  than  amiable  and  good- 
tempered,  his  complexion,  habitually 
florid  and  sunburnt,  has  now  a  dull 
red  flush,  due  probably  to  dinner 
and  the  heat  of  the  room.  His 
companion  is  a  slender  roan,  with 
rather  small  features,  tanned  by 
weather,  quiet  and  gentlemanlike 
in  manner.  He  wears  a  long  coat, 
buttoned  high,  with  a  gold  chain 
meandering  outside  it  He  has  no 
mustaches,  and  the  general  style 
of  his  dress,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  collar  of  thick  greyish 
whisker  that  completely  surronnds 
his  face,  gives  him  mach  the  look  of 
an  £nghshman— at  least  as  many 
Englishmen  appeared  some  ten 
years  ago,  before  the  practice  of 
wearing  the  full  beard  became  so 
generally  adopted  amongst  them. 
In  fact,  as  a  Frenchman  was  one 
day  heard  co  remark  of  this  gentle- 
man, "II  a  Pair  plus  Anglais  que 
les  Anglais,^'  and  might  be  put  in 
the  sume  category  ^dth  a  Well- 
known  Anglomaniao  Austrian  dip- 
lomatist, who,  having  been  vitu- 
perated as  an  Englishman  by  a 
street  boy  he  had  accidentally  run 
against,  gave  the  lad  a  dollar  for 
the  compliment.  Persons  who  have 
seen  them  will  probably  recognise 
in  the  above  pen-and-ink  portraits 
the  most  rising  general  and  the 
most  distinguished  admiral  Italy 
possesses,  and  will  write  under 
the  sketch  the  names  of  Oialdini 
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and   Perrano.   The  fonner  latelT  brilUimt  day;  and  k  k  diflSeoU  to 
won  pariiameotary  fiime  by  a  speech  believe  that  only  fonr  boBre  ia  tbo 
which  took  tbe  ooontry  by  Bor-  railway  will  bou*  one  away  from 
prise,   few   haying  suspected   tbe  these  frozen  peaks  to  Genoa  on 
oratorical  powers  ,of  the  dashing  the  radiant  Mediterranean  and  to 
and  BQccefisfhl  soldier.   The  speech,  the   palm-ti^ea   of  th«  BiTierL 
which  bad  manifestly  been  stadied,  Turin  seems  Italian  only  to  those 
was  a  clever  and  effective  pTodoc*  who  have  jost  crossed  tbe  mountain 
tion,  nnd  it  won  tbe  more  applsose  barrier.   To  the  trareller  from  tbe 
because  It  proclaimed  truths  which  south,   Piedmont  appears  beyond 
others  bad  feared  to  utter,  and  be-  the  boundaries  of  Italy.   Few  linger 
cause  it  was  spoken  in  a  parliament  in  her  capital  longer  than  to  repoee 
where  long-wioded  talkers  abound,  after  the  passage  of  tbe  Mont  Oenie, 
but  where  eloquence  is  exceedingly  or  to  prepare  to  encounter  it  Tet 
rare.   Not  far  from  the  two  ofiQcers,  Turin  can  boast  of  a  few  ooUectioos 
the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affitirs,  which  would  be  deemed  well  worth 
Yisconti  Yencsta,  dines  opposite  to  inspection   anywhere  but   on  the 
Jacini^  the  present  Minister  of  Pub-  borders  of  tbe  promised  land  of  the 
lio  Works,  who  is  about  to  leave  sight-seer.    Tbe  Egyptian  Moseum 
for  Florence  on  business  connected  is  a  treasure  to  the  learned.  There 
with  the  coming  change  of  capital,  is   an   interesting   apd  extremely 
Yenosta  is  a  tall  fair  man  from  the  well  -  arranged   armoury,  and  tbie 
Yalteline,  who  looks  more  like  a  gallery  of  paintings  contains  some 
German   than  an   Italian.    He  is  choice   specimens   of  Rembrandt, 
remarkably  quiet  in  manner  and  Paul  Yeronese,   and   Albani,  and 
sober  in  gestures  for  one  born  south  even  claims  the  possession   of  a 
of  Uie  Alps.    His  character  stands  genuine    Baphael,    the  Madonna 
high  for  disinterestedness  and  pa-  della    Tenda;    but  comparatively 
triotism;  and  although  not  respon-  few  visit  them.    The  eager  tourist, 
sible  for  the  errors  of  his  former  bound  for  Florence  and  Rome,  re- 
ooUeagues,  he  has  chivalrously  taken  serves  his  enthusiasm  for  their  re- 
upon  himself  a  share  of  the  odium  nowned  galleries,  whilst  those  wbo 
cast  upon  them,  and  manfully  de-  are  going  home  are  satiated  with  art, 
fended  them  in  the  Ohamber  of  and  are  thankful  to  spare  tbe  aching 
Deputies.    His  abilities  are  good,  eyes  and  overloaded  brain.  Tbe 
and  he  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  style  of  Turin  is  essentially  prosaic 
delivered  in  the  Lower  House  on  and   uninteresting;   and,  although 
the  subject  of  tbe  change  of  capital,  its  arcades  are  a  purely  Italian  feat- 
There  are  persons  in  Turin  who  ure,  it  does  not  look  like  tbe  thresh- 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  at  no  old  of  that  pictucesque  and  beau- 
distant  date  he  will  again  hold  the  tiful  country,  whose  pre-enunent 
seals  of  office,  possibly  in  a  govern-  loveliness  has  ever  been  her  di»- 
mcnt  of  which  Oialdini  will  also  be  a  tinotion  and  misfortune.    Still  one 
member.  must  mount  into  remote  antiquity 
The  sole  beauty  of  Turin  is  its  to  find  the  origin  of  Turin,  whi<£ 
glorious   Alpine   range,  which   is  derives  its  name  from  the  Taorim, 
sometimes  covered  with  snow  as  a  Ligurian  tribe.   Tbe  vicissitude 
-early  as  October.     Later  in  the  of  ages  have  swept  away  all  traces 
year,  when   the   heavy  fogs  roll  of  the  occupation  by  the  Romaic, 
away  from  the  city,  the  stranger  is  except  a  wall  which  is  flanked  by 
startled  to  see  a  towering  bulwark  two  towers^  and  forms  pMU*t  of  a 


northern  Europe.   Marrellons  and  del  due  Torre;  formerly  it  served 

entrancing  are  the  effects  of  sunlight  as  a  gate  of  the  town,  and  was 

upon  these  undulating  masses  when  named  the  Porta  Palatina ;  while 

seen  on  the  rare  ocoamon  of  a  clear  from  a  tradition  which  cannot  be 


of  snow  rising  between  him  and 
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tiaoed,  the  oommoo  people  call  it 
the  Frisoa  of  Ofid.  Turin  was 
marqaisate  dorlog  the  middle  agea, 
bat  was  so  often  sacked  and  ravaged 
that  only  one  Bpeoimen  of  medieval 
arobiteotore  remaine,  the  Palazzo 
Madama,  in  tlie  centre  of  the  Piazza 
Oaatello.  MQoh  of  the  old  simpli- 
eitv  of  this  building  was  destroyed 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by 
the  mother  of  Yittorio  Amedeo^ 
whose  residence  it  was.  With  the 
vicious  taste  of  the  period,  she  de- 
oorated  the  severe  old  pile  with 
what  the  Italians  call  a  "miyestio 
fa9ide''  of  marble  colnnms  and 
Corinthian  pilasters,  and  entirely 
built  up  two  of  the  towers.  The 
eastern  side  escaped  renovation, 
and  the  eye,  wearied  with  the  eter- 
nal unifonnity  of  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Tarin,  reposes  gratefully 
upon  the  discoloured  moss-grown 
wall  and  the  two  picturesque  medi- 
eval towers  which  renuun.  The 
whole  huilding  narrowly  escaped 
destraction  early  in  the  present 
oentury.  A  gallery  which  connect- 
ed it  with  the  Boyal  Palace  was 
palled  down,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  level  the  Palazzo  Madama  and 
fill  up  the  venerable  moat,  in  order 
to  lay  the  square  completely  open. 
Portunately  Napoleon  had  the  good 
taste  to  oppose  such  an  act  of  bar- 
barism, and  the  Senate  of  the  king- 
dom now  meets  in  the  great  hiJl, 
while  the  reception-rooms  have  been 
turned  into  a  temporary  picture- 
gallery  for  the  collection  already 
alladed  to.  Although  Turin,  as  we 
have  said,  has  little  pretensions  in 
the  way  of  art  or  antiquity,  it 
is  dose  to  the  loveliest  valleys  and 
mountains  in  the  world,  where  the 
blue  skies  of  the  south  combine 
with  the  grand  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land. If  the  near  neighbonrhood 
of  the  mountains  freezes  the  city 
in  winter,  and  brings  fog,  rain,  and 
drizzle  in  autumn,  it  facilitatds  the 
nu)St  delightful  excursions  in  spring 
and  summer  among  the  scarcely 
known  valleys  which  lie  at  the  foot 
of  the  Piedmontese  Alps;  and  the 
lover  of  nature  wUl  always  associ- 


ate Turin,  in  spite  of  its  own  un- 
attraotivenesfi,  with  his  pleasantest 
recollections  of  Italy. 

The  time  is  past,  however,  for  the 
exclasive  contemplation  of  scenery 
or  study  of  art*  It  must  be  a  nar- 
row mind  which  can  bound  its  sym- 
pathies at  this  time  within  such  re- 
stricted limits.  Other  and  greater 
interests  have  sprung  up  in  the 
land  so  long  lookei  upon  as  a  mere 
museum  for  the  studious.  A  whole 
nation  has  arisen  from  the  sleep  ot 
centuries,  a  slomber  mistaken  for 
death,  eager  to  give  the  lie  to  the 
detractors  who  pronounced  it  ut- 
terly defunct,  aod  fit  only  to  supply 
Europe  with  singers  and  scene- 
paiaters. 

Even  the  capabilities  of  the  race 
have  been  doubted.  So  low  had 
the  modern  Italians  sunk  in  the 
scale  of  nations,  that  the  poisibility 
of  their  regeneration  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  much  has  been  written 
to  prove  that  they  are  utterly  effete, 
that  having  reached  their  highest 
developement  they  have  fulfilled 
their  appointed  destiny,  and,  worn 
out,  will  gradually  fade  away  before 
the  advances  of  younger  and  more 
vigorous  members  of  the  human 
family.  This  view,  however,  is 
chiefly  taken  by  mere  votaries  of 
art,  who  hold  all  other  progress 
cheaply,  who  estimate  the  great- 
ness of  nations  according  to  their 
artistic  development,  and  who  grow 
eloquent  when  they  descant  upon 
the  famous  times  of  the  Medici, 
forgetful  or  regardless  that  Italy's 
most  glorious  period  of  painting 
and  sculpture  was  also  that  of  the 
grossest  superstition  and  most  de- 
graded moral  and  social  condition. 
Her  patrons  were  often  profligate 
tyrants,  and  the  narrowest  bigotry 
was  sometimes  the  source  of  her 
artists'  purest  inspirations.  In  fact, 
since  faith  in  h  r  Church  has  de- 
clined, no  source  of  inspiration 
seems  to  have  remained  to  her. 
Her  religion  and  her  rulers  reduced 
her  to  a  lethargy  in  which  she 
quietly  dozed  on  for  centuries,  while 
the  foreigner  made  her  a  battle* 
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field,  and  fought  abont  and  dismem- 
bered her  at  his  pleasure.  Mean- 
while other  and  less  gifled  DatloDS 
have  oQtstripped  her  in  her  own 
arts.  Her  people  are  not  less  en- 
dowed by  natnre  than  formerly, 
bnt  there  is  no  cnlture,  no  elevated 
standard  of  excellence,  no  spur  to 
perfection.  Taste  aboands;  every- 
body has  it;  it  is  the  birthright  of 
the  whole  people  and  an  inalien- 
able part  of  tbeir  nature,  bat  they 
tnrn  it  to  no  acoonnt,  and  one  comes 
to  the  land  of  myrtles  and  roses  to 
find  no  garden?,  and  to  the  birth- 
place of  song  to  find  no  masic.  In 
proportion  as  nature  has  been 
bonntifa),  man  has  been  heedless. 
How  far  representative  institutions 
will  tend  to  develop  the  pecnliar 
capabilities  of  the  race,  remains  to 
be  seen;  bat  we  may  reasonably 
expect  a  degree  of  moral  exoellenoe 
and  material  prosperity  that  have 
never  existed  before,  and  that  seem 
anfortnnately  opposed  to  the  con- 
ditions most  favourable  to  art. 
Italians,  however,  most  not  be  Judg- 
ed by  the  severe  English  standard. 
Their  temperament  is  essentially 
artistic  and  sensuous;  it  repndi- 
ates  toil,  and  demands  time  for 
pure  sensation.  They  are  vehe- 
ment, impulsive,  and  morbidly  sen- 
sitive, shrinking  from  a  single  word 
of  censure,  and  greedy  of  praise. 
He  who  would  be  accounted  their 
friend  must  never  find  a  fault,  but 
approve  without  (qualification.  This 
weakness  is  particularly  visible  in 
their  political  life.  They  are  not 
content  with  the  acknowledgement 
of  all  Europe  that  they  have  done  a 
great  deal ;  they  like  to  be  told  that 
they  have  attained  perfection.  Their 
craving  for  flattery  and  dread  of 
blame  have  destroyed  all  criticism. 
The  Italians  deal  only  in  eulogy, 
and  their  hinguage  has  shared  in 
the  general  decline;  it  has  lost  its 
vigour,  become  wordy,  illogical,  and 
inexact — the  natural  result  of  the 
purposeless  lives  and  tame  insin- 
cerity of  those  who  have  nsed  and 
moulded  it  since  the  days  of  Dante. 
The  amalgamation  of  the  various 


Italian  states,  however,  hae  alrssdy 

Sroduoed  a  change,  which  may  be 
eteoted  in  the  disonasiona  in  the 
Ohambers.  A  new  and  more  vigor* 
ons  dialect  is  being  created  by  the 
general  adoption  of  words  hitherto 
confined  to  this  or  that  province. 
Doubtless  the  very  character  of  the 
language  will  undergo  a  transforma- 
tSon  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  new 
thoughts  and  principles.  With  re- 
spect for  truth  will  come  exactitude 
of  expression;  promptitude  and 
businesslike  habits  will  beget  terse- 
ness and  vigour,  to  the  exolusion  of 
voluminous  and  inflated  phrases  of 
little  or  no  signification. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  to 
promote  the  education  of  the  lower 
classes  of  Italians  and  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  where,  in  1860,  only 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  in  a  thou- 
sand could  read,  the  proportion  is 
rapidly  rising.  Unfortunately  thero 
is  not  as  yet  an  equal  improvemoit 
amongst  the  unper  classes.  loter- 
oourse  with  other  nations  will  of 
necessity  enlighten  them  in  time, 
bnt  the  whole  system  of  eduoatioa 
must  be  changed,  and  a  different  esti- 
mate set  upon  the  value  of  mental 
cultivation,  ere  Italian  noblemeo, 
as  a  class,  can  take  their  place  among 
men  of  enlightened  minds  and  no- 
ble aspirations  in  other  countries; 
while  nothing  can  be  more  inane 
and  frivolous  than  the  lives  of  the 
women,  who,  themselves  subject  to 
priestly  authority,  too  often  exerdse 
a  baneful  influence  over  the  men  <^ 
their  families.  The  early  youth  of 
a  girl  of  the  upper  chiss  is  passed  ia 
a  convent  or  under  haraasing  and 
unnecessary  restrictions.  Scwoely 
any  interoourse  is  permitted  with 
young  people  of  the  opposite  sex; 
in  fact,  to  secure  a  good  marriage, 
a  young  lady  ought  to  be  kept  al- 
most in  complete  secluston.  Mean- 
while, it  often  happens  that  a  high- 
spirited  girl  employs  her  whole  in- 
telligence in  deceiving  her  mother 
and  evading  her  vigilance.  Matches 
are  sometimes  made  by  signs  in  the 
streets,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
parents,  to  whom  it  has  never  op- 
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cnired  to  enbstitnte  prindples  for 
espionage.    As  may  be  expected, 
onoe  fraed  by  mairiage  from  the 
thraldom  of  girlhood^  a  career  of 
folly,  and  often  of  vice,  is  run  by 
women  imtnrally  gifted  with  every 
capability  of  making  good  wives, 
good  mothers,  and  exemplary  mem* 
bera  of  society,  had  they  but  had  a 
rational  training  and  a  fair  share  of 
enjoyment  before  they  were  mar- 
ried to  a  man  chosen  by  their  family, 
and  ntterly  indifferent  to  themselves. 
The  strong  love  of  Italians  for  chil- 
dren often  exercises  a  beneficial  in- 
flaenoe,  and  many  a  young  and 
beaotifal  woman  is  absolutely  and 
entirely  devoted   to  her  children 
with  an  abnegation  of  self  seldom 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  in 
the  homes  of  domestic  England. 
If  there  be  no  children,  the  theatre 
is  the  only  resource;  the  hnsband 
prefers  his  cafi^,  or  devotes  himself 
to  a  reigning  belle  in  another  box; 
so  the  wife  is  escorted  by  his  fHend 
— hence  the  origin  of  the  now  some- 
what  nnfashinnable  appendage  of 
the  eavaliere  nrtente.   One  is  star- 
tled to  hear  well-known  scandalous 
stories  of  the  leaders  of  aociety, 
who,  scarcely  repentant  of  the  sins 
of  their  youth,  tpend  their  morn- 
ings in  devotion  and  their  evenings 
in   receptions  or  the  never* palling 
theatre.   The  tone  in  which  immo* 
rality  is  spoken  of  indicates  only  too 
truly  the  low  standard  of  the  whole 
country;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  even  in  this  particular  there 
has  been  some  improvement  in  the 
last  fifty  years.    However,  there  is 
little  or  no  mental  culture;  for-, 
nierly,  at  Naples,  the  women  of  the 
ini<ldle  class   were  kept  ignorant 
npon    principle ;    they  were  not 
taught  to  write,  lest  they  should 
connmnnicate  with  their  lovers.  In 
Korthem   Italv  they  have  always 
been  more  advanced,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fiact  that,  in  Turin,  wheje 
:he  language  is  chiefly  compounded 
>f  Italian  and  Proven 9al,  two  old 
omanoes  of  chivalry  are  reprinted 
jvery  year,  and  are  the  favourite 
iteratnra  of  the  people.  Among 


the  higher  class  these  romances  are 
unknown ;  no  book  ever  cambers 
the  tables  except  a  *  Journal  des 
Modes,'  or  an  occasional  French 
novel.  Art  and  literature  are  never 
spoken  of  in  society,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  a  Tanchnitz  novel  would 
give  a  lady  the  dreaded  reputation  of 
a  has  bleu, 

A  strong  line  of  demarcation 
exists  among  the  men.  The  man 
of  science  or  letters  does  not,  as 
with  us,  mingle  in  general  society, 
but  keeps  to  his  class,  and  shrinks 
from  the  unlearned  and  ungenial 
aristocrat  It  is  not  pride  and  ex- 
olusiveness  that  here  sunder  classes 
as  in  (xermany,  for  the  Italian 
nobleman  is  affable  to  everybody, 
and  the  high-bom  lady  chats  with 
her  coachman,  and  calls  her  maid 
^^figlia  mia^  Uncongeniality  is 
the  real  barrier  that  divides  society. 

One  of  the  worst  symptoms  in 
Italy  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
violent  admiration  of  everything 
French.  In  a  nation  aspiring  to  be 
free  and  constitntional,  her  repre- 
sentatives constantly  quote  French 
history  and  French  precedents  even 
in  the  Chambers,  but  rarely  allnde 
to  those  of  England,  whose  institu- 
tions they  profess  to  imitate.  It 
might  have  been  well  for  Italy 
if,  before  attempting  constitution- 
al government,  she  bad  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  an  enlighten- 
ed despotism  under  a  ruler  who 
would  have  governed  her  resolutely 
for  her  good,  until  she  was  trained 
into  governing  herself.  Even  the 
hated  Austrians  have  left  beneficial 
effects  behind  them  in  Lombardy, 
in  the  cleanliness  of  the  streets 
and  the  soperior  decency  of  public 
habits.  In  truth,  one  is  hourly 
amazed  and  disgusted  by  the  coarse 
and  filthy  practices  of  a  people  cer- 
tainly not  deficient  in  refinement 
of  nature,  and  singularly  endued 
with  courtesy  and  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  others ;  but  strange 
inconsistencies  meet  oi^  at  every 
turn.  Most  of  the  books  written 
about  Italy  give  only  one  side  of 
the  picture ;  her  fatal  beauty  be* 
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wildera  the  jadgment ;  the  d«oeit 
and  falsehood  of  her  children  are 
pardoned  for  the  sake  of  their  grace 
and  attractiveness ;  Uieir  rags  and 
dirt  add  to  the  pictnresqaeness  of  a 
country  where  so  many  come  only 
to  peek  pictorial  efieot&  People 
traycl  less  in  qaest  of  trath  than 
of  ei^joyment,  and  when  distance 
lends  her  nsaal  enchantment,  even 
the  drawbacks  which  coald  not  be 
ignored  when  absolutely  present, 
fade  from  the  memory  altogether. 
The  result  has  been  deplorable  for 
Italy.  She  has  become  accustomed 
to  extravagant  eulogium,  and  spoil- 
ed by  indiscrimmate  praise ;  and 
she  refuses  to  believe  that  her  pres- 
tige is  entirely  due  to  the  glorv  of 
the  past,  and  to  tliat  marvellous 
natural  beauty  which  owes  nothing 
to  man,  and  which  man,  with  all 
bis  vices  and  corruptions,  is  still 
powerless  to  impair. 

The  Italians  have  been  consid- 
ered the  moral  antipodes  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons;  jet  there  are  strong 
points  of  resemblance  between  the 
races,  and  as  strong  dissimilarities 
between  the  former  and  their  Gallic 
neighbours.  Simple,  natural,  and 
absolotelv  free  from  all  attempts  at 
theatrical  effect  in  their  language 
and  manners,  they  are  singularly 
sympathetic,  and  one  feels  for  their 
failings  much  the  same  indulgence 
extended  to  those  of  children.  In* 
deed  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of 
the  old  governments  either  kept 
the  people  in  tutelage  like  children, 
or  degraded  them  almost  below  the 
dignity  of  manhood.  It  is  much  to 
be  desired  that  a  strong  English  in- 
fluence, political  and  social,  shonld 
counteract  the  insidious  French 
tendencies  which  daily  grow  more 
evident,  and  are  much  deplored  by 
right-minded  Italians  themselves. 
An  English  education  engrafted 
upon  the  Italian  character  pro- 
duces an  admirable  combination. 
A  few  yoni^  men  affect  the  English 
style,  speak  the  language  fluently, 
and  have  even  acquired  the  true 
insular    tranqoillity  of  utterance. 


Bot  wbea  the  most  soooenfol  imi- 
tator risee  in  bis  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate or  Chamber,  there  is  a  startling 
transformation.    The  words  poor 
forth  witli  wonderful  volobilit;,  in 
clear,  distinct,  and  vibratiog  tooes, 
and  the  rapid  and  graceful  gestarefi^ 
especially  of  the  animated  l^eapoli- 
tans,  almost  distract  the  attentioD 
of   the  foreigner*  from  the  bqI^( 
of  the  speech.    It  must  be  the 
vehement  utterance   and  oonstaot 
gesticulation  of  the  Italian  orat(» 
that  so  soon  fatigue  him,  and  ren- 
der a  long  discourse  k  far  greater  ef- 
fort to  him  than  it  is  found  to  be  by 
more  phlegmatic  speakers.  Every 
three-quarters  of  an  hoar  he  re- 
quires a    riposo,"  a  pause  of  a  few 
minutes,  and  plentiful  recoorse  is 
had  to  sugar -and- water  at  interrak 
during  the  whole  speech.  A  bod, 
distinct  utterance  is  the  habit  d 
the  whole  people ;  in  the  soath  it 
often  rises  into  a  squall,  and  erea 
among  the  higher  classes  harsh  aod 
hoorae  voices  grate  paiofuUy  npoa 
the  fastidious  ear.    Not  many  years 
ago,  an  English  gentleman,  \m> 
quainted  wil^  this  peculiarity,  re- 
marked at  a  large  party,  composed 
of   the   ^UU   of    the  Keapolitaa 
capital,    If  I  did  not  know  I  was 
in  the  best   society  in  Naples,  I 
should  think  myself  in  Bedlam.'' 

In  those  days  there  were  other 
little  peculiarities  which  probabiy 
no  longer  exist.  Young  men  o( 
&shion  had  vague  ideas  of  geo- 
graphy, and  one  asked  an  EogiiA^ 
lady,  which  was  the  largest  nlace, 
EngUnd  or  London  King  FerJi- 
,nand  would  probably  have  preferr^ 
'that  the  youth  had  never  beard  U 
either.  A  man  of  wealth  and  bi^b 
position  at  Court,  who,  after  m& 
trouble,  had  obtained  permisioa 
to  travel,  shipped  himself  ooboini 
a  French  steamer,  and  when  told 
that  she  was  three  bandied  horse 
power,  innocently  asked  whoe  tbs 
hiirsee  were?  Ten  years  bare 
wrought  vast  changes  even  in  ^ 
darkest  corner  of  the  pemosak 
An  older  man,  and  a  oompaoiat  o: 
the  courtier  cited  ^bore^  obserre^ 


Unt  n  few  weeks  ago,  in  h»  place  in 
the  Senate,    Railways,  steamboati^ 
the  eleotrio  telegrapn,  and  a  free 
have  made  the  oiTiiiae<l  world 
ike  one  fumily.   No  new  disoovery, 
DO  troth,  can  long  be  the  privilege  of 
one  people  only."   King  Ferdinand 
knew  this  so  well  that,  althongh  he 
coald  not  prevent  foreignen  from 
entering  his  country,  he  took  care 
to  keep  his  own  snbjects  at  home. 
People  who  lived  in  the  provinces 
had  often  to  numcsavre  for  a  year 
to  get  leave  to  viait  Kaplea,  and 
longer  jonrneys  were  ezcepdona  in- 
deed.   Even  energetic  British  tra- 
vellers were  sometimes  worn  oat 
by  the  fatigue,  bustle,  and  worry 
attendant  upon  an  expedition  to 
Naples  and  its  environs.   From  the 
hour  of  landing,  beset  by  beggars, 
onceasingly  importuned  for  money 
by  officials,  living  in  an  atmosphere 
of  noise,  and  a  state  of  perpetual 
warfare  with  guides  and  bacbney- 
coachmen,  life   became  insupport- 
able.  Many  have  been  driven  away 
by  this  combination  of  annoyances, 
added  to  the  want  of  comfort,  and 
the  absence  of  the  appliances  of 
civilisation,   rapidly   increasing  in 
every  other  city  where  English  con- 
gregate.  In  truth,  whilst  all  other 
places  progressed,  Naples  stood  still, 
and  lived,  like  Italy  in  general,  upon 
her  past  reputation.    Even  public 
safety,  was  little  cared  for  in  those 
days.    In  1867  a  ^oung  Engltsh- 
nian  was  attacked  m  the  Ohi^ja, 
at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Possibly 
the  object  was  only  plunder,  but 
the  young  man  resistinic^  the  ruf- 
fians   stabbed    him.     Passers  -  by 
beard  and  saw  the  attack,  but  not 
a  soul  ventured  to  interfere.  The 
unfortunate  man  dragged  himself 
to  a  house  kept  by  an  English- 
woraan,  where  he  was  sheltered 
and   cared   for.     He  died   in  a 
m^eek.     His  Majesty  having  just 
before  proclaimed  an  amnesty  on 
the  aus^cions  event  of  the  birth  of 
a  prince,  about  two  hundred  com- 
mon felons  had  been  released  from 
the  galleys,  and  the  police  were  too 
iniioh  engajged  in  looking  after  poli- 


tical offendera,  and  in  diapersiag 
groups  of  three  or  four  peraons,  to 
have  time  to  attend  to  mere  mur- 
derers and  robbers. 

Subsequently  to  the  Revdulion 
of  1860,  quantities  of  police  records 
were  sold  as  waste  paper;  and  some 
of  theee,  discovered  in  a  shop  in 
the  island  of  Oapri,  came  into  the 
hands  of  persons  to  whom  their 
contents  related.  A  young  Eogli^ 
lady,  who  had  been  for  three  yean 
resident  in  Na^^ea,  found  in  them, 
to  her  amazement,  a  minute  record 
of  most  of  her  movements  and 
acts,  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time.  Amongst  her  friends 
and  acquaintances  were  some  on 
whom  the  authorities  looked  with 
suspicion,  and  thus  it  doubtless 
was  that  she  had  been  subjected 
to  a  surveillance  whose  closeness 
most  have  given  the  police  an 
amount  of  trouble  certainly  not 
compensated  by  the  res<ult3  ob- 
tained. To  her  amosemei^t  and 
gratification  the  faded  memories  of 
many  a  pleasant  excursion  and  ad- 
venture were  revived  by  entries  like 
the  following:  ^^Jone  1867. — ^La 
Signorina,  with  her  father  and  the 
notorious  Don  E.,  sailed  to  Oapri 
in  the  English  war-steamer,  which 
called  for  them  at  Sorrento.  Be- 
fore landing  the  whole  party  went 
to  euriMor^  in  the  Blue  Grotto.'* 
Whilst  chronicling  these  trifles, 
matters  of  real  importance  to 
them  and  to  the  Government  con- 
stantly escaped  the  observation  of 
these  purblind  police  spies.  The 
notorious  Don  E.  above  mentioned 
was  a  benevolent  foreigner,  an 
enthusiast  for  the  Italian  cause, 
whose  long  acquaintance  with 
Naples,  with  its  ways  and  its  people, 
sometimes  enabled  him  to  inter- 
pose between  persecuted  liberals 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  Govern- 
ment In  that  same  year  of  1857 
an  incident  occurred  which  gave 
unbounded  satisfaction  to  him  and 
to  the  lady  in  question,  and,  if  the 
police  ever  became  acquainted  with 
It,  it  was  only  aprU  coup — too  late 
to  avail  them,  and  no  mention  of 


6T0  JHfoUi  and  IhUtm  fr&m  lUOy.  [Jone, 


the  aflkir  was  Ifkely  to  be  made  In 
their  reoords.  Two  NeapoHUna, 
men  of  ednoation  and  independent 
means,  inoarred  the  anspioioos  or 
the  ill-will  of  the  police.  This  was 
no  uncommon  ocoarrenoe  at  that 
time  in  Naples.  Men  of  irreproach- 
able character  were  not  nnfreqaent- 
]y  pitched  upon  by  the  sbirri  for 
persecntion  on  political  gronnds. 
It  mattered  not  that  no  shadow  of 
proof  existed  against  them,  that 
neither  by  word  nor  deed  had  they 
manifested  disaffection  to  the  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  They  were 
known  or  believed  to  sympathise 
with  the  Liberal  party;  or  perhaps 
they  led  retired  lives,  avoided  the 
caf^,  and  were .  snspected  of  read- 
ing and  even  of  thinking;  in  this 
latter  case  they  were  certainly  dan- 
gerous members  of  society  and  pro* 
per  prison  inmates.  Sbnt  them  np 
by  all  means ;  they  need  not  know 
or  what  they  are  accQsed — advise 
them  i\fit  to  ask.  Alas!  how  many 
innocent  men  rotted  away  their 
lives  in  the  dark  monldy  dungeons 
of  iBchia  or  the  Vicaria— victims, 
perhaps,  to  some  real  offender  who 
had  secured  his  own  safety  by  zesl 
in  denouncing  the  guiltless.  Tyr- 
anny in  Italy  has  not  seldom  been 
indebted  for  its  secret  information 
to  that  base  posillanimity  which 
seeks  to  secure  immunity  from  sus- 
picion by  the  betrayal  of  confidence, 
or  by  affording  false  information. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  gentle- 
men above  referred  to,  a  false 
friend  had  pointed  them  out  as 
hostile  to  the  Government.  Hav- 
ing fortunately  received  timely 
warning,  they  had  contrived  for 
two  whole  years  to  elude  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  police  by  incessant 
change  of  place,  repeatedly  escap* 
ing  over  the  roofs  of  houses  during 
dofniciliary  visits.  This  wretched 
existence  had  become  unendorable, 
and  at  all  hazards  they  resolved  to 
attempt  an  escape  from  the  country. 
In  the  Bay  of  Naples  there  lay  a 
foreign  man-of-war  soon  leaving  for 
Malta.  Were  it  possible  to  get  on 
board  they  would  be  in  safety,  and 


Don  £L  was  appealed  to  ai  inter- 
cessor in  this  case  of  leal  distras. 
It  was  said  be  was  a  ooontrynmn 
of  the  captain  of  the  frigite^  bat 
whether  that  were  true  or  not,  it  is 
certain  they  were  one  day  seen  in 
earnest  confabulation  on  the  qoir- 
terdeok  of  the  It  was  easy 

to  satisfy  the  commander  that  the 
persons  desirous  of  a  passage  nnder 
the  protection  of  his  flag  wen  do 
criminals,  but  victims  of  the  most 
ghvundless  persecntion.  A  few 
hours  after  the  oaptain  came  oo 
shore  to  bid  his  friends  good-bje, 
and  called  upon  Don  £.  This 
tiait  was  mentioned  in  the  police 
diary,  but  only  as  numbers  of  otbos 
were,  and  the  entry  was  nnaoooiD- 
panied  by  comments  indioatiDg 
that  any  suspicion  or  importaooe 
was  attached  to  it  We  may  pre- 
sume that  the  police  never  knev  i 
that  a  council  of  war  was  held  Iq  ' 
the  drawing-room  of  that  hoose 
upon  the  Ohiaja,  and  that,  before 
the  oaptain  left^  the  English  lady,  oa 
whom  so  special  a  watch  was  kept, 
laughingly  selected  from  a  basket  of 
visiting-cards  upon  the  table  tho» 
of  a  stanch  partisan  of  the  GoTera- 
ment,  and  cutting  them  in  balfs 
with  certain  peculiar  zigzags  of  tbe 
scissors,  handed  two  of  the  piect§ 
to  the  departing  sailor.  That  nigtit 
it  still  wanted  some  hours  to  iikioq- 
rise  when  a  small  boat  with  rooffled 
oars  glided  into  the  deep  gioom 
below  the  side  of  tbe  frigate.  A 
minute  afterwards  two  strao^ 
stood  upon  her  deflk,  bowed  to  u 
officer  who  advanced  to  meet  then, 
and  silently  presented  him  iritb 
the  counterparts  of  tbe  cards  be 
had  received  that  morning  He 
nodded,  and  the  new-comers  veoi 
below.  For  a  few  minutes  thfi 
officer  paced  the  deck,  appareotl; 
deep  in  thought,  and  then  ordered 
a  boat  to  be  lowered.  There  wi» 
a  grand  ball  that  night  at  tbe  Aci- 
demia Reale,  under  the  same  rooi 
as  the  Royal  Palace,  and  at  mi^ 
night  Oaptain  made  his  ap- 

pearance there.  He  sought  tbe 
Eni^iah  lady,  and  whiq>eRd,  "Tbe; 


18dd.]  ir^iM  and  Ihi 

m  on  board;  I  aiil  ia  an  hour, 
and  have  oome  only  to  aliow  my- 
self."      If  Uioso  aroand  os  did 
bst  koow,"  said  the  lady,  glancing 
at  the  awfal  Miniater  of  Police 
then   passing   with   a  Neapolitan 
general  well  known  for  hia  hatred 
of  the  Liberal  party,  ^'we  should 
both  be  arrested."    But  nobody 
ever  did  know.   By  dajbreak  the 
frigate  was  miles  away  from  the 
beautiful  bay,  making  for  scorched 
and  son-browned  M^ta.   The  dili- 
gent police  continued  to  scoar  the 
lanes,  and  prowl  into  garrets  and 
oTtr  the  roofs;  but  their  prey  had 
escaped,  and  their  persecators  never 
knew  bow  they  had  been  outwitted. 
Meanwhile   the   fngitives  received 
money  under    feigned    names  iu 
Malta,  until  the  downfall  of  Bour- 
bon rule   in  1860  released  them 
and  hundreds  of  others  from  exile, 
and  many  from  a  captivity  worse 
than  death* 

During  that  period  of  espionage 
and  tyranny  at  Naples,  brigand- 
age,   always  the    curse   of  the 
ooantry,  was  kept  within  mode- 
rate  limits.     Tboogh  robbery  in 
every  other  fonn*  was  universal, 
the  highways  were  comparatively 
aafe,   at  least  in  the  immediate 
neighbonrhoood  of  the  capital;  and 
even  in  Sicily,  under  the  iron  rnle 
of    the  Minister  of   Police,  the 
dreaded  Manlscakx)^  one  might  tra* 
▼el  securely  £rom  one  end  of  the 
island  to  the  other.   It  did  not  suit 
Xing  Ferdinand   to  permit  brig- 
andage on  a  large  scale,  as  his  pre* 
deoessors  had  often  done;  but  by 
isolating  hia  provinoea  and  rigidly 
repreasing  every   attempt  at  pro* 
^reas  or  communication  from  with- 
out, be  did  much  to  perpetuate  a 
condition  of  society  eminently  fa- 
▼onrable  to  its    existence.  His 
moral  appreciation  of  the  vocation 
may  be  surmised  from  the  almost 
inoredible  fact  that  be  pensioned 
m  well-known  leader  and  bia  band, 
and  aaaigned  them  a  retreat  in  the 
island  of  Ischia.    They  bad  com- 
Doitifeed  ibe  error  of  beug  too  dar- 
ing,    and  violating   the  oiitwai4 
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decency  which  the  King  prided 
himself  upon  maintaining  through- 
out hb  dominions.  The  traditional 
and  picturesque  bandit  disappear- 
ed for  a  time  from  the  beaten  track, 
and  the  most  adventurous  travellers 
seldom  caught  a  glimpse  of  him. 
During  the  least  perilous  period, 
however,  of  the  late  King's  reign,  a 
party  of  Knglish  ladies  met  with  a 
ludicrous  adventure  on  the  dreary 
road  which  skirts  the  Gulf  of  Siler- 
no,  leading  from  that  city  to  Psca- 
tum.  A  few  miles  from  the  Temples 
the  carriage  was  stopped  by  a  party 
of  horsemen,  to  all  appearance 
mounted  gendarmes.  Saluting  the 
ladies  respectfully,  the  leader  in- 
formed them  that  they  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  Government  to  escort 
all  travellers  to  Ps&stnm  and  back 
at  a  charge  of  ten  piastres.  The 
unprotected  ladies  thought  it  a  most 
considerate,  though  rather  expen- 
sive, arrangement  and  thankfully 
accepted  the  escort  of  the  gallant 
band.  How  viviOly  that  wild  and 
beautiful  drive  comes  back  to  mem- 
ory after  the  lapse  of  long  years! 
The  broad  smooth  road  coasting 
the  slumbering  Mediterranean ;  the 
sapphire  sea  flecked  with  graceful 
lateen  sails.  Salerno  lies  behind, 
backed  by  a  moss-grown  ruined 
castle.  At  the  &rthest  point  is  seen 
Vietri ;  whence  may  be  traced  a  faint 
white  line  creeping  along  the  face 
of  the  clif&  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  gulf,  broken  here  and  there  by 
slender  campanile  and  clusters  of 
human  habitationSb  Amalfi^  gleam- 
ing high  against  the  towermg  clifb, 
doses  that  unrivalled  road,  so  often 
painted  from  the  cave  of  the  Cap- 
nooini  Monastery,  which,  rising 
above  the  town,  commands  the 
whole  bay.  Yet  higher  still,  perch- 
ed on  the  loftiest  mountain-sum- 
mit, sitsPositano;  to  the  left  Soari- 
oatoia,  even  more  unapproachable; 
at  thdr  feet  lie  the  verdant  little 
Byrm  isles,  while  in  the  distance 
Oapri  reposes  upon  the  azure  waters 
like  a  lion  oonohant  guarding  the 
Bay  of  Naples.  To  the  tourist's  left 
riaoa  a  range  of  nyountaina,. bound- 
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Ing  tlie  tnalaria-strfckdn  plain, 
along  which  the  flwift  little  horsea, 
harnessed  three  abreast^  Jingling 
with  bells  and  decked  with  nod- 
ding pinnies,  canter  merrily.  Un- 
der the  shade  of  the  moontafna 
are  seen  Tillages — Battipaglia  and 
Eboli — the  latter  an  ominous  name. 
Tliere,  thirty  years  ago,  a  yonng 
English  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
ra  ordered 'by  seven  brigands.  Mur- 
ray tells  the  story,  and  their  coun- 
try meti  look  witn  a  shuddering 
interest  towards  the  scene  of  the 
tragedy.  How  thankfully  the  ladles 
at  this  point  saw  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  their  military  guard 
may  be  imagined  I  The  goi-^isant 
officials  punctually  performed  their 
part  of  the  agreement;  and  It  was 
not  until  the  ladies  had  returned  to 
l^aples  and  told  the  story,  that 
they  had  the  least  idea  that  they 
liad  been  the  heroines  of  an  adven- 
ture with  real  brigands,  who  h«l 
hit  upon  this  polite  and  novel  mode 
of  porsuing  their  calling.  Brigand- 
age then  wore  its  mildest  aspect 
It  is  in  times  of  political  excite- 
ment that  external  agencies  excite 
mere  highwaymen  into  the  com- 
mission of  the  moit  atrocious 
cruelties.  In  thinly  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, where  roads  and  large 
towns  are  few  and  hiding-places 
plenty,  banditti  are  the  natural 
product  of  the  soil;  and,  even  in 
mmtlies  of  a  superior  class,  a  little 
excess  of  severity  on  the  part  of 
a  father  towards  a  son  sent  tlie 
latter  to  enlist  with  the  brigands 
as  commonly  as  impatience  of  re- 
straint in  former  days  drove  the 
wild  English  boy  to  sea.  Even  now 
brigandage  is  by  no  means  entirely 
confined  to  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces. At  Uie  present  moment  a 
daring  robber  infests  the  oonntrv 
round  Lake  Thrasymene.  His 
name  is  Oinioohia,  and  he  began  bis 
career  of  crime  by  stabbing  his  own 
brother  In  the  presence  of  a  num<^ 
ber  of  persons  who  cared  not  to 
Interfere  in  the  fjurnlr  qaarrd.  He 
€ed  from  Justice  and  took  to  the 
ratd,  or  it  perhaps  sbcmld  raOier 


be   said  to  tlie  woods,  and  for 
years  he  has  lived  by  levymg  blid- 
mail  upon  all  who  nave  aught  to 
give,  excepting  only  one  or  two 
powerful  famiifea,  whose  interce»- 
sion  in  his  belialf  he  hopes  to  se- 
cure by  this  forbearance.   He  u  a 
celebrity  in  his  way,  and  the  dis^ 
trict  be  haunts  abounds  in  tales  of 
his  audacious  exploits.    Not  long 
ago  the  steward  of  a  rich  absentee 
landlord  was  making  op  aoooants  with 
an  agent,  and  came  upon  an 
try  of  twenty  crowns  set  down  » 
"  paid  to  Oinicohia."     What  wxi  f 
oned    the    steward;    "this  can 
never  pass."   **  What  can  I  dof 
piteoosly     inquired     the  agent; 
^'when  Oinicchia  demands  nHHiey, 
Oinicchia  will  have  it."   The  haM 
still  demnrred.    Suddenly  he  wis 
startled  by  a  knook  at  the  Imst 
door,  and  a  loud  yoioe  called  his 
name  and  enmmoned  him  to  ^ 
scend  and  open.   The  bailiff  toned 
pale  and  stood  irresolute.     Yoa  bad 
better  oome,"  said  the  voice,  ^^asd 
bring  two   hundred  oroirns  with 
you.   I  know  yoa  have  the  moofr 
in  the  house.     I  am  Oinioohia' 
The  frightened  bailiff  hesitated  no 
longer,  but  went  down  with  the 
two   hundred   crowna^    which  he 
charged  to  his  employer's  aeoooot 
with  the  agent's  twenty.   All  ai- 
tempts  to  catch  this  robber  hm 
hitherto  been  in  vain.     He  nem 
rieeps   under  a  roof,  oontiaoaUj 
changes  his  lurking  places,  and  hk 
loaded  revolver   is   ever  in  his 
hand,    notwithstanding  his  iiape- 
nity  and  success— for  be  is  knows 
to  have  amassed  large  aama— be  it 
weary  of  an  outlaw's  exiateooe,  isd 
lately  made  overtures  to  theaotho- 
ritaes,  through  one  of  the  UxuxSm 
he  had  never  m^rfeated.    He  de- 
clared hie  wM  to  retire  from  tasi- 
nese,  and  asked  to  be  alkmed  to 
settle  three  thousand  crowns 
his  fkniily  and  embark  ^  Aii» 
rioa,  wliere  he  proposed  rsvertzi^ 
to  his  original  trade  of  a  latsoa 
The  Gk>vemment  was  wflHng  te 
oonsent,  hat  imposed  tiie  ooaditiaB 
that  he  aiionld  gif»  ap  his  ssbo- 
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dates.  With  the  ppoyetbial  honour 
of  hffl  c1a<«,  he  refased  to  be  gnilty 
of  a  tradimento ;  and  as,  upon  the 
other  band,  none  woald  betray  so 
loval  a   robber,   he   will  proba- 
bly die  In  bfs  bed,  althongh  he 
nerer  sleeps   in   one.  Cinicchia 
is  not  habitnally  croel,  and  doubt- 
less he  bams  candles  to  the  Ma- 
donna, gives  alms  to  the  poor,  and 
is  looked  upon  by  bis  countiymen 
as  a   hero   driven   from  society, 
ihro^igh  having  had  ttie  ^^misfor- 
tnim^^  to  kill  a  man.    The  scene  of 
his  exploits  is  amongst  the  most 
interesting  In  Italy,  being  the  rich 
and  plctaresqne  country  surround- 
ing Perugia,  a  city  of  Etruscan 
origin,   beautifully   situated   on  a 
height,  and  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  Raphaers  master,  Perugino. 
About  twenty  years  ago  the  ancient 
tomb  of  the  Volumni  family  was 
accidentally  diecoyered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; and  memories  of  more 
recent,  though  still  of  classic,  date 
are  evoked   by  Lake  Thrasymene. 
Forests  of  oak  flourish  in  its  vicin- 
ity, and  grand  mountains  encircle 
It    For  a  short  distance  the  road 
from   Perugia    passes    along  the 
swampy  margin  of  its  waters,  and 
neartne  battle-field  where  Hannibal 
vacquiehed    Flaminins    and  the 
Roman  legions,  when  the  contend- 
ing armies  fought  so  furiously  thtft 
they  were  not  conscious  of  a  great 
earthquake   which    levelled  many 
Italian  cities,  changed  the  course 
of   rirera,   lowered   the  tops  of 
mountains,  and  even  drove  back 
the  sea.   Tbe  lake  itself  period!* 
cally  retreats  from  its  shores,  and 
leaves  a  strip  of  land  uncovered  for 
some  years^  the  waters  retnrning  as 
they  receded,  slowly  and  impercep- 
tibly.   There  is  an  interesting  his- 
torical incident  connected  with  that 
strip  of  land.   When  Pope  Pius  V. 
was  a  simple  monk,  be  lived  on 
tbe  border  of  the  lake,  and  bad  a 
oelghbonr    named    Fiorenxl.  In 
prooeas  of  time  the  monk  was  offer- 
ed a  cardinal's  hat,  but  he  was  so 
poor  that  he  could  not  raise  the 
neoessary  money  without  the  help 


of  his  welKto-do  nefglibour,  who 
lent  him  twelve  hundred  crowns  to 
take  him  to  Rome  and  pay  tbe  fees. 
When  the  cardinal  reached  the 
dignity  of  the  tiara,  he  sent  for 
his  friend  Fiorenzi,  made  him  a 
gentleman  of  the  chamber  and  a 
marquis,  but  never  rtpaid  the 
money  he  had  borrowed.  Perhaps 
the  Papal  treasury  was  low ;  at  any 
rate  his  Holiness  hit  upon  a  novel 
expedient.  He  granted  his  quon- 
dam neighbour  tbe  strip  of  land 
round  the  lake  from  which  the 
waters  recede,  and  though  an  un- 
certain source  of  income,  as  may 
be  supposed.  It  still  yields  some 
eight  or  nine  hundred  crowns  a 
year  to  the  family — that  is,  when 
not  under  water;  and  Pius  V.  can- 
not be  said  to  have  repudiated  his 
debt. 

These  desultory  reminiscences 
have  led  us  far  away  from  Turin, 
which  claims  a  few  parting  words. 
Already  abandoned  by  royalty, 
before  these  lines  appear  in  print 
the  expiring  capital  will  have  been 
stripped  of  all  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  g^wemment.  The 
other  Italian  cities  cannot  be  said 
to  have  shown  themselves  duly 
grateful  to  Turin  and  its  brave 
inbabitanto.  Six  years  ago  they 
looked  hither  hopefully  and  en- 
treatingly  for  succour;  their  desire 
has  been  accomplished,  their  libera- 
tion wrought,  and  now  they  rejoice 
at  the  downfall  of  the  ladder  that 
enabled  them  to  rise.  What  would 
Italy  at  this  moment  be  but  for 
Piedmont?  Still  split  into  petty 
states,  she  would  lie  prostrate  and 
powerless  at  the  feet  of  her  Aus- 
trian and  Bourbon  mlers.  The 
ancient  provinces,  as  they  now 
are  called,  are  the  nnews  of  Italy. 
The  great  statesman,  the  scene 
of  whose  birth  and  death  is 
marked,  by  the  pious  care  of  the 
municipality,  on  tbe  comer  house 
of  tbe  Via  Cavour,  in  Turin,' 
achieved  that  which,  to  Europe, 
seemed  the  dream  of  a  visionary. 
Out  of  what  had  long  been  termed 
a  mere  geographical  expression,  he 
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ooDstracted  a  living  Italy.  It  ill 
becomes  tbe  provinces  that  owe 
their  emancipatioa  to  his  foresight 
and  sagacity,  and  to  the  ftacrifioe 
of  the  oldest  jewel  of  the  Sflr- 
dinian  crown,  to  rejoice  in  the 
hoar  of  Tarings  desolation.  Little 
sympathy  has  been  shown  for  the 
suffering  city.  The  maladroit 
Hinisters,  who  might  have  soothed 
the  woanded  and  satisfied  all  par- 
ties, doggedly  refused  the  slight 
concession  asked  of  them.  The 
previous  Oabinet,  whose  negligence 
an  J  incapacity  led  to  the  tragedy 
o:'  September,  sat  silent,  all  the 
session  through,  in  the  Ohamber  of 
Depnties.  They  ma^  have  felt  it 
impossible  to  justify  themselves, 
and  may  have  been  unwilling  to 
admit  culpability;  but  it  would 
have  cost  them  nothing  to  utter  a 
few  words  of  regret,  a  single  ex- 
pression of  sorrow,  for  the  blood- 
shed which,  in  Turin,  will  always 
be  considered  to  lie  at  their  door. 
To  have  done  so,  although  it  oould 
not  altogether  cancel  the  past, 
would  have  insured  tranquillity 
and  resignation  for  the  present  and 
for  the  future.  As  it  was,  and  as 
might  be  expected,  angrv  passions, 
which  had  smouldered  tor  a  time 
while  justice  was  hoped  for,  be- 
came again  aroused.  Emissaries 
from  without,  the  party  of  action 
and  the  party  of  the  JPope,  com- 
bined nvith  malcontent  Turinese  to 
make  useless  and  irritating  demon- 
strations. In  their  exasperation 
some  talked  of  annexation  to 
France,  whilst  others  declared 
themselves  eaeer  to  join  Switzer- 
land. Are  these  Italians?  Are 
these  countrymen  of  the  patriot 
statesman  who  was  consoled,  upon 


his  dying  bed,  br  the  ooDvlction 
that  the  unity  of  Italy  wa»  eecnredl 
Would  they  suffer  a  movement  of 
paltry  local  jealousy  to  endaoger 
the  edifice,  fiUll  incomplete,  who» 
fall  would  overwhelm  them  asd 
give  a  shock  to  tbe  cause  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  1  It 
would  be  unfair  to  blame  the  wIk^ 
of  Turin  for  the  distnrbanoes  whi(^ 
resulted  in  driving  tbe  Sang  pie- 
maturely  to  Florence.  Bat  it  m- 
not  be  forgotten  that  tbe  muoidpsl 
council  not  only  declined  royal 
hospitality,  but  refused,  for  ser^ 
days,  to  express,  in  the  name  o( 
the  town,  regret  for  a  most  in- 
sulting demonstration  made  at  tbe 
very  gates  of  the  palace.  Vicbx 
Emmanuel  has  been  accused  of 
want  of  feeling  in  giving  a  ball  at 
all,  considering  the  mournfol  eve&ti 
of  September,  and  the  gloonj 
prospects  of  the  andent  capital  oi 
his  dynasty.  Perhaps  it  wwld 
have  been  politic  to  give  to  pubiic 
charities  the  sum  proposed  lo  be 

Xnt  in  festivity,  but  that  cooise 
>  would  have  provoked  com- 
plaint, and,  indeed,  it  was  m  ^ 
those  oases  in  which  it  was  impob' 
sible  to  please  everybody,  ^ihsi- 
ever  the  failings  and  faults  of  tbe 
King,  to  himself  personallj  the 
chanse  of  capital  is  a  grettff 
sacrifice  than  to  any  one  of  b-* 
subjects.  Turin's  best  friea^ 
must  regret  that  at  the  eleveatii 
hour  she  should  have  proved  for- 
getful of  that  loyalty  and  seL^-re- 
speot  which,  if  maintained  tbe 
last,  would  have  secured  to  her  tbe 
reverence  ever  accorded  to  tb(^ 
who  suffer  and  sacrifioe  much  fors 
noble  and  patriotic  cause. 
TuaiN,  April,  1865. 
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The  arrival  of  Mr.  Arcbdeaoon  Be- 
verley in  Oarlingford  was,  for  many 
reasona,  an  event  of  importaooe  to 
tbe  town,  and  especi&lly  to  society, 
which  was  oonoemed  in  anything 
that  drew  new  and  pleasant  people 
to  Grange  Lane.   For  one  thing,  it 
occurred  just  at  the  time  when  that 
first  proposal  of  elevating  Oarling- 
ford into  a  bishopric,  in  order  to 
relieve  tbe  present  bishop  of  tlie 
district  of  a  part  of  his  immense  dio- 
cese, had  jnst  been  mooted;  and 
sapposing  this  conception  to  be  ever 
carried  oat,  nobody  conld  have  been 
more  eligible  as  first  bishop  than 
the  Archdeacon,  who  was  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  a  very  snocessfal 
clergyman.   And  then,  not  to  speak 
of  anything  so  important,  his  pre- 
sence was  a  great  attraction  to  the 
oonntry  clergy,  especially  as  he  had 
oome  to  hold  a  visitation.  Besides 
that,  there  were  private  reasons  why 
some   of  the  families  in  Grange 
Lane  should  be  moved  by  the  ar- 
rival  of  the  Archdeacon.  Not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  Mrs.  Ohiley,  his 
hostess,  and   even  Miss  Maijori- 
banks  herself  regarded  the  manner 
of  his  first  appearance  with  a  cer- 
tain displeasore.   If  he  had  only 
had  the  good  sense  to  stay  at  home, 
and  not  come  to  seek  his  entertain- 
ers I    To  be  sure  it  is  awkward  to 
arrive  at  a  house  and  find  that  every- 
body   is  out;   but  still,  as  Mrs. 
Ohiley  justly  observed,  the  Arch- 
deacon was  not  a  baby,  and  he 
might  have  known  better.  ^'Oom- 
iDg  to  you  the  very  first  night,  and 
almost  in  his  travelling  things,  to 
taJsje  the  cream  off  everything,'  the 
old  lady  said,  with  tears  of  vexation 
in  her  eyes;  ^^and  after  that,  what 
have  we  to  show  him  in  Garling- 
ford,  LnoiUat"    As  lor  lOss  Mar- 
joribankSy  she  was   annoyed,  bqt 
she  knew  the  wealth  of  her  own  re- 
▼ou  xovn.  2x 


sources,  and  she  was  not  in  despair^ 
like  her  old  friend.  "They  never 
know  any  better,^'  she  said,  sympa- 
thetically. "  Dear  Mrs.  Ohiley,  there 
was  nothing  else  to  be  expected; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  don't  think 
things  are  so  very  bad,"  said  Lucilla ; 
for  she  had  naturally  a  confidence  in 
herself  of  which  even  Mrs.  Ohiley's 
admiring  faith  fell  short.  The 
Archdeacon  himself  took  it  quite 
cheerfully,  as  if  it  was  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world. 
have  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  plea- 
sant party,  if  one  oonld  have  got 
the  key-note,"  he  said,  in  his  Broad- 
Ohurch  way,  as  if  there  was  no- 
thing more  to.  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Lucilla's  Thursday  was 
the  merest  ordinary  assembly.  For 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he 
was  Broad-Church,  even  though  his 
antecedents  had  not  proclaimed  the 
fact  He  had  a  way  of  talking  on 
many  subjects  which  alarmed  his 
hostess,  it  was  not  that  there  was 
anything  objectionable  in  what  he 
said — ^for,  to  be  sure,  a  clergyman 
and  an  archdeacon  may  say  a  great 
many  things  that  ordinary  people 
would  not  like  to  venture  on, — ^but 
still  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
it  might  lead  to ;  for  it  is  not  every- 
body who  knows  when  to  stop,  as 
Mr.  Beverley  in  his  position  might 
be  expected  to  do.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  good  society  in  Garlingford 
to  give  a  respectful  assent,  for 
example,  to  Mr.  Bury's  extreme 
Low-Ghurchism — as  if  it  were 
profane,  as  it  certainly  was  not 
respectable,  to  differ  firdm  the 
Rector— and  to  give  him  as  wide 
a  field  as  possible  for  bis  mis- 
sionary operations  by  keeping  out 
of  the  way.  But  Mr.  Beverley  had 
not  the  least  regard  for  respecta- 
bility, nor  for  that  respect  for  reli- 
gipn  which  consists  in  keeping  as 
dear  of  it  a»  possible ;  and  the  way 
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in  whicli  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Bnry's 
Tiews  wounded  some  people's  feel- 
ings. Altogether,  he  was,  as  Mrs. 
Ohiley  said,  an  anxious  person  to 
have  in  thip  honse;  for  be  jast  as 
often  agreed  with  the  gentlemen 
in  their  loose  ways  of  thinking,  aa 
with  the  more  correct  opinions  by 
which  the  wives  and  mothers  who 
had  charge  of  Their  morality  strove 
hard  to  keep  them  in  the  right  way ; 
and  that  was  the  reverse  of  what 
one  naturally  expected  from  a  cler- 
gyman. He  was  very  nice,  and  had 
a  nice  position  \  ana,  under  all  the 
circamstances,  it  was  not  only  a 
duty  to  pay  attention  to  him,  bat  a 
dnty  from  which  resalts  of  a  most 
agreeable  character  might  spring; 
but  still,  thoDgh  she  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  kind,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  that  it  was  out 
of  personal  predilection  that  Mrs. 
Ghiley  devoted  herself  to  her  guest 
She  admitted  frankly  that  he  was 
not  like  what  clergymen  were  in 
her  time.  For  one  thing,  he  seemed 
to  think  that  every  silly  boy  and 
girl  ought  to  have  an  opinion  and  be 
consulted,  as  if  they  had  anything 
to  do  with  it — which  was  just  the 
way  to  turn  their  heads,  and  make 
them  utterly  insupportable.  On 
the  whole,  perhaps,  the  old  lady 
was  more  charitable  to  Mary  Ghiley, 
and  understood  better  how  it  was 
that  she,  brought  up  in  sound 
Church  principles,  did  not  get  on 
80  well  OS  might  be  desired  with 
her  husband^s  family,  after  a  week 
of  the  Archdeacon.  And  yet  he 
was  a  delightful  person,  and  full  of 
information,  as  everybody  admitted ; 
and,  to  be  sure,  if  Oarlingford  tihonld 
be  erected  into  a  bishopric,  as  would 
be  only  right — and  if  Mr.  Beverley 
should  happen  to  be  appointed 
bishop,  as  was  highly  probable — 
then  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
think  that  one  had  been  kind  to 
him.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  showed  a  great 
want  of  tact  in  coming  to  Miss 
Marioribanks's  Thursday,  and  thus 
brushing,  as  it  were^  the  very  cream 
off   his    introduction   to  Grange 


Lane.  And  Mrs.  Ohiley  still  sigbed 
a  little  over  Mr.  Cavendish,  and 
thought  within  herself  that  it  v&s 
not  bis  fault,  but  that  desigDiog, 
artful  creature,  who  was  euoogh  to 
lead  any  man  wrong.  For  it  was 
very  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity 
that  nobody  could  ever  call  the 
Archdeacon  "my  dear,''  aa,  with 
all  his  faults,  it  bad  been  posable 
to  call  Mr.  Cavendish.  And  by  this 
line  of  thought  Mrs.  Ohilej  was 
led  to  regret  Mr.  Cavendish,  and  to 
wonder  what  had  become  of  him, 
and  what  famijy  afOurs  it  ooald  b« 
that  had  taken  him  so  suddenlj 
away. 

A  great  many  people  in  Oarling- 
ford were  at  that  moment  occapied 
by  the  same  wonders  and  n^et. 
Some  people  thought  he  was  fright- 
ened to  find  how  far  he  had  gone 
with  that  Miss  Lake,  and  had  left 
town  for  a  little  to  be  out  of  the 
way;  and  some  thought  he  most 
have  been  speculating,  and  faare 
lost  money.  To  tell  the  trnth,  it  was 
very  strange  that  he  should  haye 
disappeared  so  suddenly, — just  s! 
the  moment  too,  when  old  Mr.  ObiV 
tern  had  one  of  his  bad  attacks  cf 
bronchitis,  which  Dr.  Maijoribaob 
himself  had  admitted  might  cany 
him  off  any  day.  Nothing  couU 
be  more  important  to  the  future 
interests  of  young  Cavendish  than 
to  be  on  the  spot  at  this  critial 
moment,  and  yet  he  had  disap- 
peared without  telling  anybody  be 
was  going,  or  where  he  was  going, 
which  was  on  the  whole  a  perfectly 
unexplainable  proceeding.  His  Terr 
servants,  as  bad  been  ascertaioet! 
by  some  inquiring  mind  in  tbe 
community,  were  unaware  of  k's 
intention  up  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment; and  certainly  he  had  oot 
said  good-bye  to  anybody  before 
leaving  Dr.  Maijoribanks^s  gardeo 
on  that  Thursday  evening.  Ifr. 
Woodbturn,  who  was  not  a  persoo 
of  very  refined  perceptions,  was  tb« 
only  man  who  found  his  disappesr- 
anoe  quite  natural.  ''After  mak- 
ing such  a  deuced  aas  of  himaelf,  bj 
George  I  what  could  the  fellow  doi  ' 
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said  hts  brotber-in-law,  who  natural- 
ly enjoyed  the  discomfitare  of  so 
near  a  oonnection ;  and  this  was  no 
doubt  a  providential  circnrastance 
for  Mrs.  woodborn,  who  was  thns 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  explain^ 
ing  or  aoooanting  for  her  brother's 
unexpected  disappearance;   but  it 
failed  to  satisfy  the  general  oom^ 
manity,  who   did   not  thiok  Mr. 
Oavendish  likely  to  give  in  at  the 
first  blow  even'  of  so  distingnisbed 
an  antagonist  as  Miss  Marjoribanks. 
Some  of  the  more  charitable  inba- 
bitaots  of  Grange  Lane  concladed 
that  it  most  be  the  sadden  illness 
of  some  relative  which  had  called 
him  away;   bat  then,  thoagh  he 
was  well  known  to  be  one  of  the 
Cavendishes,  neither   he   nor  his 
sister  ever  spoke  mach  of  their  con- 
nections ;  and,  on  tba  whole,  public 
opinion  tiactaated  between  the  two 
first  suggestions  —  which  seemed 
truest  to  nature  at  least,  whether 
or  not  they  might  be  fully  corrobo- 
rated by  fact— which  were,  either 
that  Mr.  Cavendish  bad  taken  fright, 
as  he  might  very  naturally  have 
done,  at  the  advanced  state  of  his 
relations  with  Barbara  Lake;  or 
that  he  had  speculated,  and  lost 
money.    In  either  case  his  depar- 
ture  would    have    been  natural 
enough,   and   need   not,  perhaps, 
have  been  accomplished  with  quite 
so  mach  precipitation ;  but  still  such 
a  community  as  that  in  Grange  Lane 
-was  in   circumstances  to  compre- 
hend how  a  yonng  man  might  take 
fright  and  leave  home,  either  be- 
caase  of  losing  a  lot  of  money,  or 
getting  entangled  with  a  drawing- 
711  aster's  daughter.    The  immediate 
result,  so  far  as  society  was  con- 
cerned, was  one  for  which  people 
did  not  know  whether  to  be  most 
^lad    or   sorry,     Mrs,  Woodburn, 
who  kept  httlf  the  people  in  Grange 
Xiane  in  terror  of  their  lives,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  her  inspiration  now 
her    brother  was  away.    She  did 
not  seem  to  have  the  heart  to  take 
off  anybody,  which  was  quite  a 
BerioQS  matter  for  the  amnsement 
of    the  community.    To  be  suee 


some  people  were  thankfnl,  as  sup- 
posing themselves  exempted  from 
caricature ;  but  then  unfortonately, 
as  has  been  said,  the  people  who 
were  most  afraid  for  Mrs.  Woodburn 
were  precisely  those  who  were  un- 
worthy of  her  trouble,  and  had  no- 
thing about  them  to  give  occnpa- 
tion  to  her  graphic  powers.  As  for  » 
Miss  Marjoribanks,  who  had  sup- 
plied one  of  the  mimic's  most  ef- 
fective stndies,  she  was  so  much 
disturbed  by  the  failure  of  this  ele- 
ment of  entertainment  that  her 
legislative  mind  instantly  bestirred 
itself  to  make  up  for  the  loss.  I 
have  always  thought  it  so  strange 
that  I  never  had  any  sense  of  ' 
humour,"  Lncilla  said;  ^^but  it 
would  not  do,  you  know,  if  aji  the 
world  was  like  me;  and  society 
would  be  nothing  if  everybody  did 
not  exert  themselves  to  the  best  of 
their  abilities."  There  was  a  mourn- 
ful intonation  in  Luoilla's  voice  as 
she  said  this ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
since  Mr.  Cavendish's  departure  she 
had  been  dreadfully  sensible  of  the 
utter  absence  of  any  man  who 
could  flirt'.  As  for  Osmond  Brown 
and  the  other  boys  of  his  age,  it 
might  be  possible  to  train  them, 
but  at  the  best  they  were  only  a 
provision  for  the  fntare,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Miss  Maijori banks  could 
not  but  be  sensible  of  her  loss. 
She  lamented  it  with  such  sincerity 
that  all  the  world  thought  her  the 
most  perfect  actress  in  existence. 
^^I  have  nothing  to  say  against  any 
of  you,"  Luoilla  would  say,  con- 
templating with  the  eye  of  an  artist 
the  young  men  of  Grange  Lane 
who  were  her  raw  material.  "  I 
daresay  you  will  all  fall  in  love 
with  somebody  sooner  or  hiter,  and 
be  very  happy  and  good  for  no- 
thing; but  you  are  no  assistance 
in  any  way  to  society.  It  is  Mr. 
Cavendish  I  am  sighing  for,"  said 
the  woman  of  genius,  with  the  can- 
dour of  a  great  mind;  and  even 
Mrs.  Woodburn  was  beguiled  out 
of  her  despondencv  by  a  study  so 
unparalleled.  All  this  time,  how- 
ever, LndUa  had  not  forgotten  the 
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last  look  of  her  faithless  admirer  prevalent  in  Oarlin^ord.  But  tUt 
as  he  faoed  round  npon  her  when  was  not  in  the  least  Kr.  BeTerlej'i 
Mr.  Arohdeaoon  Beverley  came  into  way  of  thinking.  It  was  irben 
the  room.  She,  too,  like  everybody  Looilla's  mind  was  moch  oocopied 
else,  wondered  innocently  why  Mr.  by  this  problem  that  Bh»  reoeiTed 
Cavendish  had  gone  away,  and  a  visit  quite  unexpectedly  oj»  mm- 
when  he  was  ooming  back  again ;  ing  from  little  Rose  Lake,  who  bad 
but  she  never  hinted  to  any  one  just  at  that  time  a  great  deal  od 
that  the  Archdeacon  had  anything  her  mind.  For  it  may  easily  be 
to  do  with  it;  for,  indeed,  as  she  supposed  that  Mr.  Cavendish's  rod- 
said  to  herself,  she  had  no  positive  den  departure,  which  bewildered 
evidenee  except  that  of  a  look  that  the  general  public  who  had  no 
the  Archdeacon  Tiad  anything  to  special  interest  in  the  matter,  moat 
do  with  it.  By  which  it  will  be  have  had  a  still  more  overwheW 
seen  that  Miss  Marjoribanks's  pru-  ing  effect  upon  Barbara  Lake,  who 
dence  equalled  her  other  great  had  just  been  raised  to  the  Jtrj 
qualities.  It  would  be  wrong  to  highest  pinnacle  of  hope,  cIosi^t 
say,  however,  that  her  curiosity  touching  upon  reality,  when  ail 
was  not  excited,  and  that  in  a  very  her  expectations  collapsed  and  came 
lively  way ;  for,  to  be  sure,  the  vague  to  nothing  in  a  moment  She 
wonder  of  the  public  mind  over  a  would  not  believe  at  first  that  it 
strange  tact,  conld  never  be  com-  could  be  true ;  and  then,  when  it 
pared  in  intensity  to  the  surprise  was  no  longer  possible  to  resist  the 
and  curiosity  excited  by  something  absolute  certainty  of  Mr.  CsTea- 
one  has  actually  seen,  and  which  dish's  departure,  her  disappolntr 
gives  one,  as  it  were,  a  share  in  the  ment  found  vent  in  every  kind  of 
secret, — if  indeed  there  was  a  secret,  violence — ^hysterics,  and  other  mas- 
which  was  a  matter  upon  which  ifestations  of  unreason  and  self- 
Lucilla  within  herself  had  quite  will.  Rose  had  been  obliged  to 
made  up  her  mind.  leave  the  Female  School  of  Design 
As  frar  the  Archdeacon,  the  place  upon  ber  papa's  over  -  burdened 
which  he  took  in  society  was  one  shoulders,  and  stay  at  home  to 
quite  different  from  that  which  had  nurse  her  sister.  Perhaps  the  littk 
been  filled  by  Mr.  Cavendish,  as,  artist  was  not  the  best  person  to 
indeed,  was  natural.  He  was  one  take  care  of  a  sufferer  under  saeh 
of  those  men  who  are  very  strong  circumstances ;  for  she  was  ueitha 
for  the  masculine  side  of  Christi-  unreasonable  nor  self  -  willed  to 
anity;  and  when  he  was  with  the  speak  of^  though  perhaps  a  little 
ladies,  he  had  a  sense  that  he  ought  opinionative  in  her  way — and  coold 


taking  that  trouble  in  his  own  per-  whole  hous^old  ahonld   be  dis- 

son.    Miss  Marjoribanks  was  not  turbed  and  disordered,  and  a  joncy  I 

a  woman  to  be  blind  to  the  advan-  woman  in  good  health  retire  to  ber  i 

tages  of  thia  situation,  but  still,  as  room,  and  lose  all  oontrol  of  hersdt,  , 

was  to  be  expected,  it  took  her  a  because  a  young  man,  with  wbooi  I 

little  time  to  get  used  to  it,  and  to  she  had  no    acquaintance  three 

make  all  the  use  of  it  which  waa  months  before,  had    gone  out  d 

practioable  under  the  circumstances  town    unexpectedly.     Perhaps  it 

•^which  was  all  the  mcMre  difiScult  was  a  want  of  feeling  on  the  put 

ainee  she  was  not  in  the  least  of  the  unsympathetic  sister.  She 

^*  viewy"  in  her  own  person,  but  gave  out  that  Barbara  was  ill,  aod 

had  been  brought  up  in  the  old-  kept  up  a  most  subdued  and  loxi- 

fashioned  orthodox  way  of  having  ous  oonntenanoe  down  -  staiis.  for 

a  great  respect  lor  religioD,  and  as  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  tbe 

little  lo  do  with  it  as  possible,  maid-of-a]l-work|  who  repreBentsd 

whiohwas  a  atate  of  mind  huqgelj  public  opiaion  is   Grove  itrset; 


to  be  paid  attention  to,  instead 


to  think  that  s 
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but  when  Rose  went  into  her 
sistei's  room,  where  Barbara  kept 
the  blinds  down,  and  had  her  fkoe 
swollen  with  crying,  it  was  with  a 
yery  stern  coantenance  that  her 
little  mentor  regarded  the  invalid. 

I  do  not  ask  jou  to  have  a  sense 
of  daty,"  Rose  said,  with  a  certain 
fine  disdain,  '^bnt  at  1ea.<9t  yon 
might  have  a  proper  pride."  This 
was  all  she  took  the  trouble  to  say ; 
but  it  mast  be  admitted  that  a 
great  deal  more  to  the  same  effect 
might  be  read  in  her  eyes,  which 
were  generally  so  dewy  and  soft, 
but  which  could  flash  on  occasion. 
And  then  as  the  week  drew  on  to-, 
wards  Thursday,  and  all  her  repre- 
sentations proved  unavailing  to  in- 
dnoe  Barbara  to  get  up  and  prepare 
herself  for  her  usual  duties,  the 
scorn  and  vexation  and  impa- 
tience with  which  the  dutiful  little 
soul  met  her  sister's  sollen  deter- 
mination that  **she  was  not  able" 
to  folfil  her  ordinary  engagements, 
roused  Rose  up  to  a  great  resolu- 
tion. For  her  own  part  she  was 
one  of  the  people  who  do  not  un- 
derstand giving  in.  *'What  do 
you  mean  by  lying  there?"  she 
said,  pounding  Barbara  down  small 
and  cutting  her  to  pieces  with  in- 
fallible good-sense  and  logic;  "will 
that  do  any  good?  You  would 
try  to  look  better  than  usual,  and 
sing  better  than  usual,  if  yon  had 
any  proper  pride.  /  did  not  fall 
iU  when  my  flounce  was  passed 
over  at  the  exhibition.  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  very  evening  about  the 
combination  for  my  veil.  I  would 
die  rather  than  give  in  if  I  were 
you." 

"  Your  flounce !  "  sobbed  Barbara 
— "oh,  you  unfeeling,  insensible 
thing  1 — ^as  if  your  h-heart  had  any- 
thing to  do  with — that,  I  only  went 
to  s-spite  Lucilla — and  I  won't  go 
— ^no  more — oh,  no  more — now  he's 
heen  and  deserted  me.  You  can't 
understand  my  feelings — g-go  away 
and  leave  me  alone.^ 

"Barbara,"  said  Rose,  with  so- 
lemnity, "I  would  forgive  yon  if 
you  would  not  be  mean    I  don't 


understand  it  'in  one  of  us.  If  Mr. 
Oavendish  has  gone  away,  it  shows 
that  he  does  not  oare  for  yon ;  and 
you  would  scorn  him,  and  scorn  to 
show  you  were  thinking  of  him,- if 
you  had  any  proper  pride." 

But  all  the  answer  Barbara  gave 
was  to  turn  away  with  a  jerk  of 
annoyance  the  old  easy-chair  in 
which  she  was  lying  buried,  with 
her  hands  thrust  up  into  her  black 
hair,  and  her  eyes  all  red  ;  upon 
which  Rose  left  her  to  carry  out 
her  own  resolution.  She  was 
prompt  in  all  her  movements,  and 
she  wasted  no  time  on  reconsidera- 
tion. She  went  down  into  Grange 
Lane,  her  little  head  erect^  and  her 
bright  eyes  regarding  the  world  with 
that  air  of  frank  recognition  and 
acknowledgment  which  Rose  felt 
she  owed  as  an  artist  to  her  fellow- 
creatures.  They  were  all  good  sub- 
jects more  or  less,  and  the  consci- 
ousness that  she  could  draw  them 
and  immortalise  them  gave  her  the 
same  sense  of  confidence  in  their 
friendliness,  and  her  own  perfect 
command  of  the  situation,  as  a 
young  princess  might  have  felt 
whose  rank  proteoteKi  her  like  an 
invisible  buckler.  Rose,  too,  walk- 
ed erect  and  open-eyed,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  her  rank,  which  made 
her  everybody's  equal  It  was  in 
this  frame  of  mind  that  she  arrived 
at  Dr.  Maijoribanks's  house^  and 
found  Lucilla^  who  was  very  glad 
to  see  her.  Miss  MarjoribaoKs  was 
pondering  deeply  on  the  Arch- 
deacon at  tbat  moment,  and  her 
little  visitor  seemed  as  one  sent  by 
heaven  to  help  her  out.  For  to 
tell  the  truth,  though  Lnoilla  un- 
derstood alt  about  Mr.  Oavendish 
and  men  of  his  description,  and 
how  to  manage  them,  and  take  fall 
use  of  their  powers,  even  her  com- 
manding intelligence  felt  the  lack 
of  experience  in  respect  to  such  a 
case  as  that  of  the  Archdeacon,  who 
required  a  different  treatment  to 
draw  him  out  She  was  thinking 
it  over  intently  at  the  moment  of 
Rose's  arrival,  for  Lucilla  was  not 
a  person  to  give  up  the  advantages 
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of  a  novel  position  beoanse  she  did 
not  quite  nnderstand  it.  She  felt 
within  herself  that  tliere  was  no 
doubt  a  great  effort  might  be  pro- 
duced if  she  corld  but  see  how  to 
do  it.  And  it  was  Thursday  morn- 
ing, and  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 

'^I  came  to  speak  to  yon  about 
Barbara/*  said  Bo!>e.  '^She  is  not 
fit  to  come  out  this  morning.  I 
told  her  it  was  very  ungrateful  not 
to  make  an  effort  after  yon  had 
been  so  kind  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  she  has  not  a  strong  sense  of 
duty ;  and  I  don't  think  she  would 
be  able  to  sing  or  do  anything  but 
look  stupid.  I  hope  you  will  not 
think  very  badly  of  her.  There  are 
some  people  who  can't  help  giving 
in,  I  suppose/'  said  Bose,  with  an 
impatient  little  sigh. 

'*And  so  this  is  you,  vou  dear 
little  Roeel"  said  Lucilla," and  I 
have  never  seen  you  before  since  I 
came  home — and  you  always  were 
such  a  pet  of  mine  at  Mount  Plea- 
sant I  1  can't  think  why  yon  never 
came  to  see  me  before ;  as  for  me, 
you  know,  I  never  have  any  time. 
Poor  papa  has  nobody  else  to  take 
care  of  hi;n,  and  it  always  was  the 
object  of  my  life  to  be  a  comfort  to 
papa." 

"Yes,"  said  Bose,  who  was  a 
straightforward  little  woman,  and 
not  given  to  compliments.  I  have 
a  great  deal  to  do  too,"  she  said, 
*^and  then  all  my  spare  moments 
I  am  working  at  my  design.  Papa 
always  says  that  society  accepts 
artists  for  what  they  can  give,  and 
does  not  expect  them  to  sacrifice 
their  time,'*  Bose  continued,  with 
her  little  air  of  dignity.  To  be  sure 
Miss  Maijoribanks  knew  very  well 
tliat  society  was  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  existence  of  the  Lake  family  ; 
but  then  there  is  always  something 
imposing  in  such  a  perfectly  inno- 
cent and  SQperb  assumption  as  that 
to  which  the  young  Preraphaelite 
had  just  given  utterance ;  and  it 
began  to  dawn  upon  Lucilla  that 
here  was  another  imperfectly  un- 
derstood but  effective  instrument 
lying  ready  to  htr  hand. 


"  I  should  like  to  see  joor  de- 
sign," said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  gr&- 
ciousiy.  "  You  made  such  a  pretty 
little  wreath  for  the  comer  of  my 
handkerchief —  don't  you  remem- 
ber ?~all  frogs'  legs  and  things.  It 
looked  so  sweet  in  the  old  ^atin 
stitch.  What  is  the  matter  with 
poor  Barl>ara  ?  I  felt  sure  she  would 
catch  cold  and  lose  her  voioe.  I 
shall  tell  papa  to  go  and  see  her.  As 
for  to-night  it  will  be  a  dreadiiil 
loss,  to  be  sure,  for  I  never  could 
find  a  voice  that  went  so  well  with 
mine.  But  if  yon  are  sure  she  can't 
come  " 

"  When  people  have  not  a  sense 
of  daty,"  said  Bose,  with  an  indig- 
nant sigh,  *'nor  any  proper  pride, 
Some  are  so  different.  Barbara 
ought  to  have  been  some  rich  per- 
son's daughter,  with  nothing  to  do. 
She  would  not  mind  being  of  nu 
use  in  the  world.  It  is  a  kind  of 
temperament  I  don't  understand," 
continued  the  little  artibt.  All 
this,  it  is  true,  was  novel  to 
Marjoribanks,  who  had  a  kind  of 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  dangbters 
of  rich  persons  who  had  nothing  to 
do;  but  Lucilla's  genius  was  broad 
and  catholic,  and  did  not  insist  np- 
on  oomprehending  everything,  and 
it  was  at  this  moment  that  a  new 
idea  flashed  upon  her  with  all  the 
rapidity  of  an  intuition.  She  gave 
Bose  a  sudden  scrutinising  look, 
and  measured  her  mentally  agaiu^l 
the  gap  she  had  to  fill.  No  doobt 
it  was  an  experiment,  and  might 
fail  signally ;  but  then  Miss  Marjori- 
banks was  always  at  hand  to  cover 
deficiencies,  and  she  had  that  oonu- 
dence  in  herself  and  her  good-for- 
tune which  is  necessary  to  everybody 
who  greatly  dares. 

*'  You  must  come  yourself  this 
evening,  yon  dear  old  Bose,"  said 
Lucilla.  *^You  know  I  alwajs  was 
fond  of  you.  Oh  yes,  I  know  m 
can't  sing  like  Barbara.  Bot  the 
Archdeacon  is  coming,  who  under- 
stands about  art;  and  if  you  would 
like  to  bring  your  design—  My 
principle  has  always  been,  that  there 
should  be  a  little  of  eTeryUung  in 
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society,"  said  Miss  Maijoribanks. 

daresay  yon  will  fed  a  little 
strange  at  first  with  not  knowing  the 
people,  hot  that  will  soon  pass  off-^ 
and  yon  must  come." 

When  she  had  said  this,  Lncilla 
hestowed  upon  little  Rose  a  friend- 
ly schoolfellow  kiss,  putting  her 
hands  npon  the  little  artist's  shonl- 
ders,  and  looking  her  fall  in  the 
face  as  she  did  so.  ^^I  am  sure 
yoQ  can  talk,"  said  Miss  Marjori- 
banks.  She  did  not  say  "  Go  away 
now,  and  leave  me  to  my  arrange- 
ments;" bnt  Bose,  who  was  quick- 
witted, nnderstood  that  the  salate 
was  a  dismissal,  and  she  went  away 
accordingly,  tingling  with  pride  and 
excitement  and  pleasure  and  a  kind 
of  pain.  *The  idea  of  practically 
exemplifying,  in  her  own  person, 
the  kind  of  demianoar  which  so- 
ciety oaght  to  expect  from  an  artist 
had  not  occurred  to  Rose ;  bat  des- 
tiny having  arranged  it  so,  she  was 
not  the  woman  to  withdraw  from 
her  responsibilities.  She  said  to 
herself  that  it  would  be  shabby  tor 
her  who  was  known  to  have  opin- 
ions on  this  subject^  to  shrink  from 
carrying  them  oat;  and  stimulated 
her  courage  by  recourse  to  her  prin- 
ciples, as  people  do  who  feel  them- 
selves boand  to  lay  sacrifices  on  the 
altar  of  duty.  Notwithstanding 
this  elevated  view  of  the  emer- 
gency, it  must  be  admitted  that  a 
sadden  thought  of  what  she  would 


wear  had  flashed  to  Rose's  very 
finger-tips,  with  a  heat  and  tingle 
of  which  the  little  heroine  was 
ashamed.  For,  to  be  sore,  it  was 
Thursday  morning,  and  there  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost.  How- 
ever, after  the  first  thrill  which  this 
idea  had  given  her,  Rose  bethought 
herself  once  more  of  her  principles, 
and  stilled  her  beating  heart.  It 
was  not  for  her  to  tbink  of  what 
she  was  to  put  on,  she  who  had  so 
often  proclaimed  the  exemption  of 
^'a  family  of  artists"  from  the 
rules  which  weigh  so  hard  npon 
the  common  world.  "We  have  a 
rank  of  our  own,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, but  with  that  tremor  which 
always  accompanies  the  transfer- 
ence of  a  purelv  theoretical  and 
even  fantastic  rule  of  conduct  into 
practical  ground — "We  are  every- 
body's equal,  and  we  are  nobody's 
equal — and  when  papa  begins  to 
be  appreciated  as  he  oui^ht  to  be, 

and  Willie  has  made  a  Name  " 

This  was  always  the  point  at  which 
Rose  broke  off,  falling  into  reverie 
that  could  not  be  expressed  in 
words;  bnt  she  had  no  leisure  to 
remark  upon  the  chance  "  composi- 
tions" in  the  street,  or  the  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  as  she  went 
home.  A  ^udden  and  heavy  re- 
sponsibility had  fallen  upon  her 
snoulders,  and  she  would  have 
scorned  herself  had  she  deserted 
her  post 


It  .may  be  imagined  that  Rose 
Liake  was  not  the  only  person  who 
looked  forward  with  excitement  to 
the  evening  of  this  Thursday,  which 
was  to  be,  properly  speaking,  the 
Archdeacon's  first  appearance  in 
Garlingford.  To  be  sure  he  had 
dined  at  the  Rectory,  and  also  at 
Sir  John  Richmond's,  besides  that 
there  had  been  somebody  to  din- 
ner at  Ctolonel  Ohiley's  table  al- 
most every  day;  but  then  there 
were  only  county  people  at  Sir 
John's,  and  Mr.  iBury's  guests  na« 


Et  XVlll. 

turally  counted  for  very  little  in 
G-range  Lane; — ^indeed,  it  was  con- 
fldentiy  reported  that  the  Rector 
had  invited  Mr.  Tufbon  of  Salem 
Ohapel  to  meet  the  Archdeacon, 
and  that,  bnt  for  the  Dissenting 
minister  having  more  sense  and 
knowing  his  place,  that  un^amly 
oonj auction  would  have  taken  place, 
to  the  horror  of  all  right-thinking 
people.  So  that  Dr.  Marjoribanks's 
was  in  reality  the  first  house  where 
he  had  any  chance  of  seeing  society 
in  Garlingford.     It  w^uld  perhaps 
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be  OBlng  too  strong  a  word  to  say 
that  Mbs  ifarjoribanks  was  anxi- 
ous about  the  snccess  of  her  arrange- 
ments for  this  particular  evening; 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  circumstances 
were  snch  as  to  justify  a  little  an- 
xiety. Mr.  Oavendish  was  gone, 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  al- 
ways agreeable,  and  his  depar- 
ture  disturbed   the   habitual  par- 

2r;  and  Mrs.  Wood  bum  had  lost 
1  her  powers,  as  it  seemed,  and 
sat  at  Dr.  Marjoribanks's  left  hand, 
looking  just  like  other  people,  and 
evidently  not  to  be  in  tne  leasC  de- 
pended on;  and  Lucilla  was  aware 
that  Barbara  was  not  coming,  which 
made,  if  nothing  else,  a  change  in 
the  programme  of  the  evening.  No 
music,  nobody  to  do  the  flirting, 
nor  to  supply  the  dramatic  by-play 
to  which  Grange  Lane  had  become 
accustomed;  and  a  new  man  to  be 
made  use  of,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  pleased  and  fascinated,  and 
made  tbe  instrument  of  fascinating 
others,  A  young  woman  of  powers 
inferior  to  those  of  Miss  llaijori- 
banks  would  have  sunk  under  such 
a  weight  of  responsibility,  and  there 
was  no  donbt  that  Lucilla  was  a 
little  excited.  Sbe  felt  that  every- 
thing depended  upon  *  her  courage 
and  self-possession.  If  she  but  lost 
her  head  for  a  moment  and  lost  com- 
mand of  affairs,  everything  might 
have  been  lost;  but  then  fortunate- 
ly she  knew  herself  and  what  she 
could  do,  and  had  a  modest  confi- 
dence that  she  would  not  lose  her 
bead;  and  thus  she  could  still  eat 
her  dinner  with  the  composure  of 
genius,  though  it  would  be  wrong 
to  deny  that  Lucilla  was  a  little 
pale. 

And  then,  as  if  all  these 
things  had  not  been  enough  to  dis- 
courage the  lady  of  the  house,  an- 
other discordant  element  was  added 
by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Bury  and 
his  sister,  whom  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  ask  to  meet  the  Archdeacoou 
The  Rector,  though  he  was  very 
Low-Church,  had  no  particular  ob- 
jections to  a  good  dinner — but  he 


had  a  way  of  sneering  at  "the  flesh," 
even  while  taking  all  due  pains  to 
nourish  it,  which  roused  Dr.  Mar- 
joribanks's  temper.   Sometimes  the 
Doctor  would  launch  a  shaft  of  medi- 
cal wit  at  his  spiritual  ruler,  which 
Mr.  Bury  had  no  means  of  panylng. 
"I  have  no  doubt,''  Dr.  Marjori- 
banks  would  say,  '^that  an  indi- 
gestion is  an   admirable  way  d 
mortifying  the  flesh,  as  our  excel- 
lent Keotor  says.    Fasting  vas  the 
suggestion  of  a  barbarous  age;  it 
must  have  kept  those  anchorite  fd- 
lows  in  an  unchristian  strength  of 
stomach.   And  it's  far  more  pfailoeo- 
phical  to  punish  the  oflTending  body, 
as  Mr.  Bury  does,  by  means  of  raade 
dishes and  when  he  bad  thus  dis- 
turbed his  reverend  guest's  enjoj- 
ment,  the  Doctor  would  go  on  %nth 
great  relish  with  his  dinner.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  only  daoger  to 
which  tiie  peace  of  the  party 
exposed.     For  the  Beotor,  at  the 
same  time,  regarded  Mr.  Beverley 
with  a  certain  critical  suspidoos- 
ness,  snch  as  is  seldom  to  l)e  eo- 
countered  except  among  clergymeo. 
He  did  not  know  much  about  his 
clerical  superior,  who  bad  only 
cently  been  appointed  to  his  arch- 
deaconry; but  there  was  something 
in  his  air,  his  looks  and  demeanoor, 
which  indicated  what  Mr.  Bury  con- 
sidered a  loose  way  of  thiokiug. 
When  the  Archdeacon  made  any 
remark  the  Bector  would  pause  sad 
look  up  from  his  plate  to  listen  to 
It,  with  his  fork  8us|>ended  in  the 
air  the  while— and  then  be  woold 
exchange  glances  with  bis  sister, 
who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table.    All  this,  it  may  be  suppos- 
ed, was  a  litue  discomposing  for 
Lucilla,  who  had  the  responsibility 
of  everything,  and  who  could  nav 
look  for  no  assistance  among  the 
ordinary  members  of  her  fatfa^'s 
party,  who  were,  as  a  funeral  role, 
much  more  occupied  with  t^e  din- 
ner than  with  anything  dse  that 
was  going  on.     In  this  state  d 
aS&in  Miss  Maijoribanks  was  very 
glad  when  the  Archdeacon,  who  oc- 
cupied the  post  of  honour  bj  ber 
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^de,  made  a  lively  new  beginning 
in  the  oonversation.  It  bad  not 
to  coll  flagged  before — ^not  precisely 
flagged — bat  still  there  were  indi- 
cations of  approaching  ezhaastion, 
snob  as  can  always  be  perceived 
half-a-mile  off  by  anybody  who  has 
any  experience  in  society ;  and  when 
the  Archdeacon  took  np  the  ball 
with  the  liveliness  of  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  a  special  qnestion, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  any  lady 
who  has  ever  been  in  snch  circnm- 
atanoes  to  realise  to  herself  Miss 
Marjoribanks's  sense  of  gratitade  and 
relief. 

*»  By  the  by,'*  said  Mr.  Beverley, 
^  I  meant  to  ask  if  any  one  knew 
a  man  whom  I  am  sure  I  canght  a 
glimpse  of  the  first  day  I  was  in 
Carhngford.    Perhaps   it   was  in 
the  morning  after  1  arrived,  to  be 
precise.    I  can't  recollect  exactly. 
If  he  lives  about  here,  he  oasrht  to 
be  known,  for  he  is  a  very  clever, 
amusing  sort  of  a  fellow.    I  don't 
know  if  Oarlingford  is  more  blessed 
tlian  other  country  towns  with  peo- 
ple of  that  complexion,"  said  the 
Archdeacon,  turning  to  Lucilla  with 
a  smile.     He  was  in  no  harry, 
though   he  was  a  little  curious. 
The  subject  was  not  <  zciting  to  him ; 
and  to  be  sure  nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  his  thoughts  than  that 
there  was  anybody  at  the  table  who 
might  have  turned  sick  with  anxiety 
&na  suspense^  and  felt  the  pause 
he  made  a  horrible  kind  of  torture, 
lie  paused  and  turned  to  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks  with  the  smile  which  is 
a  kind  of  challenge  when  it  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  young  lady,  and  meant 
to  lead  to  a  lively  little  combat  by 
the  way.   As  for  Lucilla,  she  was 
conscious  of  an  immediate  thrill  of 
ccriositv,  but  still  it  was  curiosity 
nnmingled  with  any  excitement,  and 
Bbe  had  no  particular  objection  to  res- 
pond. 

"  Everybody  is  nice  in  Carling- 
ford,"    said    Miss  Maijoribanks; 

some  people  are  always  finding 
fault  with  their  neighbours,  but  I 
always  get  on  so  well  with  every- 
body— I  suppose  it  is  my  luck," 


said  Lucilla ;  which,  to  be  sure,  was 
not  precisely  an  answer  to  the 
Aroh^acon's  question.  And  there 
was  somebody  at  the  table  all  the 
time  who  could  have  fallen  upon 
her  and  beaten  her  for  putting  off 
the  revelation  which  trerabled  on 
the  lips  of  Mr.  Beverley,  and  yet 
would  have  given  anythinsr  in  the 
world  to  silence  the  Archdeacon, 
and  felt  capable  of  rushing  at  him 
like  a  fury  and  tearing  his  tongue 
out,  or  suffi)cating  him,  to  stop  the 
next  words  that  he  was  going  to 
say;  and  yet  the  same  inconsistent 
person  was  furious  with  Lncilla 
for  postponing  this  utterance  a 
little :  and  all  the  while  so  absolute 
are  the  restraints  of  society,  every- 
body at  Dr.  Maijoribanks's  table  sat 
eating  their  dinner,  one  precisely  like 
another,  as  if  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  mystery  or  terror  in  the 
world. 

"  You  must  not  expect  me  to 
believe  in  the  perfection  of  human 
society,'*  said  the  Archdeacon,  going 
on  in  the  same  strain ;  I  would 
much  rather  pin  my  faith  to  the 
amiable  dispositions  of  one  young 
lady  who  always  finds  her  neigh- 
bours agreeable — and  I  hope  she 
makes  no  exception  to  the  rule,'* 
said  the  Broad-Churchman  in  a 
parenthesis,  with  a  smile  and  a 
DOW — and  then  be  raised  his  voice 
a  little :  The  man  I  speak  of  is 
really  a  very  amusing  fellow,  you 
know,  and  very  well  got  up,  and 
calculated  to  impose  upon  ordinary 
observers.  It  is  quite  a  curious 
story;  he  was  a  son  of  a  trainer 
or  something  of  that  sort  about 
Newmarket  Old  Lord  Monmouth 
took  an  extraordinary  fancy  to  him, 
and  had  him  constantly  aboat  his 
place— half  brought  him  up  indeed, 
along  with  his  grandson,  you  know. 
He  always  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
and  picked  up  a  little  polish ;  and 
really,  for  people  not  quite  used  to  the 
real  thin^,  was  as  nearly  like  a  gentle- 
man— ^* 

"  Oome,  now,  I  don't  put  any 
faith  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Woodbum. 
"  I  don't  pretend  to  be  much  of  a 
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one  for  fioe  company  myself,  bat  I 
know  a  gentleman  when  I  see  lum ; 
a  sDob  always  overdoes  it,  yon 
know-*—" 

I  never  said  this  man  was  a  snob/* 
Bud  the  Archdeacon  with  a  refined 
expression  of  disgnst  at  the  intermp- 
tion  flitting  over  his  features ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  he  had  only  been  honest, 
he  would  have  been  really  a  very  nice 

fellow  

"My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Bury, 
"excuse  me  for  breaking  in — per- 
haps I  am  old-fashioned,  but  don't 
you  think  it's  a  pity  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion of  honesty  so  lightly  ?  A  dis- 
honest person  has  a  precious  soul 
to  be  saved,  and  may  be  a  most 
deeply  ioterestiog  character;  but  to 
speak  of  him  as  a  very  nice  fellow, 
is — pardon  me — I  thlnk's  it's  a  pity ; 
especially  in  mixed  society,  where 
it  is  so  important  for  a  clergyman 
to  be  guarded  in  his  expressions," 
said  the  Rector.  When  Mr.  Bury 
began  to  ^peak,  everybody  else  at 
table  ceased  talking,  and  gave 
aerious  attention  to  what  was^going 
on,  for  the  prospect  of  a  passage  of 
arms  between  the  two  clergymen  was 
an  opportunity  too  captivating  to  be 
lost 

"I  hope  Mr.  Bury*s  dishonest  friends 
will  pardon  me,**  said  .the  Archdea- 
con ;  I  mean  no  harm  to  their  supe- 
rior claims.  Does  anybody  know  the 
man  here,  I  wonder  ?— his  name  was 
Eavan,  I  think,  or  something  like 
that — an  Irish  name.  I  assure  you 
he  was  a  very  good-looking  fellow- 
dark,  good  features,  nearly  six  feet 
high  " 

**  Oh  please  don't  say  any  more," 
said  Miss  Marjoribanks,  and  she 
could  not  quite  have  explained 
why  she  interrupted  these  personal 
details ;  "  if  you  tell  me  what  he  is 
like  I  shall  fancy  everybody  I  meet 
is  him ;  Mr.  Gentam  is  dark,  and  has 
good  features,  and  is  nearly  six  feet 
nigh — never  mind  what  he  is  like 
—you  gentlemen  can  never  de- 
scribe anybody;  you  always  keep 
to  generals;  tell  us  what  he  has 
done." 

Somebody   drew  a  long  breath 


at  the  table  when  the  Arohdeacon 
obeyed  Miss  Maijoribanks's  injano- 
tion.  More  than  one  person  caught 
the  sound,  but  even  Lucilla*8  keen 
eyes  could  not  make  out  beyond 
controversy  from  whom  it  proceed- 
ed. To  be  sore,  Lucilla's  mind  was 
in  a  most  curious  state  of  tomnlt 
and  confusion.  She  wns  not  one  of 
the  people  who  take  a  long  time  to 
form  their  conclusions;  bnt  the 
natural  conclusion  to  which  she  felt 
inclined  to  jump  in  this  case  was 
one  so  monstrous  and  incredible 
that  Miss  Maijoribanks  felt  her 
only  safeguard  in  the  whirl  of 
possibilities  was  to  reject  it  alto- 
gether, and  make  up  her  mind  that 
it  was  impossible;  and  then  all  the 
correspondences  and  apparent  cor- 
roborations began  to  dance  and 
whirl  about  her  in  a  bewildering 
ring  till  her  own  brain  aeemed  to 
spin  with  them.  She  was  as  modi 
afraid  lest  the  Archdeacon  by  some 
chance  should  fail  upon  a  really  in- 
dividual feature  which  the  worid  in 
general  could  identify,  as  if  she  had 
had  any  real  concern  in  the  matter. 
But  then,  fortunately,  there  was  not 
much  chance  of  that ;  for  it  was  one 
of  Luoilla's  principles  that  men  never 
can  describe  each  other.  She  list- 
ened, however,  with  such  a  ctnious 
commotion  in  her  mind,  that  she 
did  not  quite  make  out  what  lie  was 
saying,  and  only  pieced  it  np  in 
little  bits  from  memory  afterwards. 
Not  that  it  was  a  very  dreadful 
story.  It  was  not  a  narrative  of 
robbery  or  murder,  or  anything 
very  alarming;  but  if  it  could  by 
any  possibility  turn  out  that  the 
man  of  whom  Mr.  Beverley  was 
speaking  had  ever  been  received  in 
society  in  Oarlingford,  then  it  woald 
be  a  dreadful  blow  ta  the  commu- 
nity, and  destroy  public  coafidence 
for  ever  in  the  social  leaders.  This 
was  what  Luoilla  was  thinkiiig  in 
her  sudden  turmoil  of  amazement 
and  apprehension.  And  then  all  this 
time  there  was  another  person  at 
table  who  knew  all  about  it  twenty 
tames  better  than  Lucilla,  and  kneir 
what  was  coming,  and  bad  a  still 
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more  intense  terror  lest  some  per- 
sonal detail  might  drop  from  the 
Archdeacon's  lips  which  the  public 
in  general  would  recognise.  Not- 
withstanding, Mr.  Beverley  went  on 
*  quite  composedly  with  his  story, 
never  dreaming  for  a  moment  that 
anybody  was  disturbed  or  excited 
by  it.  "  He  has  a  mark  on  his  face," 
the  Archdeacon  said — but,  here  Hiss 
Maijoribanks  gave  a  little  cry,  and 
held  up  both  her  hands  in  dismay. 

"Don't  tell  us  what  marks  he 
has  on  his  face,"  said  Lucilla.  '^I 
know  that  I  shall  think  every  man 
who  is  dark,  and  has  good  features, 
and  is  six  feet,  must  be  him.  I 
wonder  if  it  could  be  my  cousin 
Tom;  he  has  a  little  mark  on  his 
face — ^and  it  would  be  just  like  his 
dreadful  luck,  poor  fellow.  "Would 
it  be  right  to  give  up  one's  own 
cousin  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be 
Tom?'*    said    Miss  Marjoribanks. 
The  people  who  were  sitting  at  her 
end  of  the  table  laughed,  but  there 
was  no  laughing  in  Lncilla's  mind. 
And  this  fright  and  panic  were  poor 
preparatives  for  the  evening,  which 
bad  to  be  got  through  creditably 
with  so  few  resources,  and  with 
8uch  a  total  reversal  of  the  ordi- 
nary  programme.     Miss  Maijori- 
banks was  still  tingling  with  curio- 
sity and  alarm  when  she  rose  from 
the  table.    If  it  should  really  come 
to  pass  that  an  adventurer  had  been 
received  into  the  best  society  of  Oar- 
liDgford,  and  that  t])e  best  judges 
had  not  been  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  false  and  true,  how 
could  any  one  expect  that  Grange 
Ju&uQ  would  continue  to  confide  its 
most   important    arrangements  to 
snch  incompetent  hands? 

Such  was  the  dreadful  question 
tbat  occupied  all  Luoilla's  thoughts. 
So  far  as  the  adventurer  himself 
was  concerned,  no  doubt  he  de- 
served anything  that  might  come 
upon  him ;  but  the  judgment  which 


might  overtake  the  careless  shep- 
herds who  had  admitted  the  wolf 
into  the  fold  was  much  more  in  Miss 
Magoribanks's  mind  than  any  ques- 
tion of  abstract  justice.  So  that  it 
was  not  entirely  with  a  philanthro- 
pical  intention  that  she  stopped 
Mr.  Beverley  and  put  an  end  to  hia 
dangerous  details.  Now  she  came 
to  think  of  it,  she  began  to  remem- 
ber that  nobody  of  acquaint<mce 
had  any  mark  on  his  face ;  but  still 
it  was  best  not  to  inouire  too 
closely.  It  was  thus  with  a  pre- 
occupied mind  that  she  went  up  to 
the  drawing-room,  feeling  less  in 
spirits  for  her  work  than  cn  any 
previous  occasion.  It  was  the  first 
of  the  unlucky  nights,  which  every 
woman  of  Lucilla's  large  and  public- 
spirited  views  must  calculate  upon 
as  inevitable  now  and  then.  There 
was  no  moon,  and  the  Richmonds 
naturally  were  absent,  and  so  were 
the  Miss  Browns,  who  were  staying 
there  on  a  visit — ^for  it  was  after 
the  engagement  between  Lydia*  and 
John ;  and  Mr.  Cavendish  was  away 
(though  perhaps  under  the  circum- 
stances that  was  no  disadvantage); 
and  Mrs.  Woodburn  was  silenced ; 
and  even  Barbara  Lake  had  fculed 
her  patroness. 

"  You  are  not  in  spirits  to-night, 
Lucilla,  my  poor  dear,"  said  Mrs. 
Ghiley,  as  they  went  up-stairs ;  and 
the  kind  old  lady  cast  a  fierce  glance 
at  Mrs.  Woodburn,  who  was  going 
before  them  with  Miss  Bury,  as  if 
it  could  be  her  fault. 

**Dear  Mrs.  Ohiley,"  said  Miss 
Maijoribanks,  "I  am  in  perfect 
spirits ;  it  is  only  the  responsibility, 
you  know.  Poor  Barbara  is  ill,  and 
we  can't  have  any  music,  and  what 
if  people  should  be  bored?  When 
one  has  real  friends  to  stand  by  one 
it  is  different^"  said  Lucilla,  with 
an  intonation  that  was  not  intended 
for  Mrs.  Ohiley,  "  and  I  always 
stand  by  my  friends." 


*  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  this  was  an  eDgagemeot  that  none  of  the 
friends  approved  oC  and  tbat  it  waa  the  greatest  possible  comfort  to  Miss  Mar- 
joribanks's  mind  that  she  had  nothing  to  oo  with  it— either  one  way  or  another, 
as  she  said. 
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If  she  meant  anythini^  by  what 
she  said  there  was  no  time  to  en- 
large opon  it,  for  they  were  just  at 
the  drawing-room  door,  where  all 
the  heavy  people  were  waiting  to 
be  amnsed.  Mrs.  Chiley  held  her 
yonng  friend  back  for  a  moment 
with  those  unreasonable  partisan 
ideas  of  hers,  which  were  so  differ- 
ent from  Lncilla's  broad  and  states- 
manlike way  of  contemplating 
affairs. 

I  am  so  glad  that  bold  thing  is 
not  coming,'*  said  the  kind  old  lady ; 
"she  deserves  to  be  ill,  Lncilla. 
But  don't  go  and  over-excite  your- 
self, my  poor  dear.  People  must 
just  amuse  themselves  in  their  own 
way.  They  are  very  well  off,  I  am 
sure,  with  this  pretty  room  and  a 
very  nice  cap  of  tea,  and  each  other's 
things  to  look  at.  Never  mind  the 
people,  bat  go  and  find  a  nice  corner 
and  have  a  chat  with  the  A-rchdeacon 
when  he  comes  ap-stairs.  I  am 
sare  that  is  what  he  would  like. 
And  vou  know  he  is  the  stranger, 
and  the  person  to  be  studied,"  said 
the  designing  old  woman.  As  for 
Lucilla,  she  made  no  categorical 
response;  she  only  opened  the  door 
a  little  wider  for  Mrs.  Ohiley's  en- 
trance, and  arranged  the  ribbons  of 
the  old  lady's  cap,  as  she  followed 
her  into  the  rooin,  in  a  caressing 
way. 

"I  daresay  we  shall  do  very 
well,"  Lucilla  said,  feeling  her 
courage  rise  within  her  in  face 
of  the  emergency;  and  thus  she 
went  her  way  into  the  gay  mob 
who  were  waiting  for  her,  and  who 
had  not  the  least  idea  when  Misa 
Maijoribanks  made  her  appearance 
among  them  that  she  had  anything 
on  her  mind. 

But  the  first  group  that  met  Lu- 
cilla's  eye  as  she  went  into  the 
drawing-room  was  one  which  made 
her  start  a  little,  self-possessed  as 
she  was.  This  group  was  composed 
of,  in  the  first  place,  Barbara  Lake 
in  her  crumpled  white  dress,  which 
she  had  not  had  any  heart  to  think 
of.  and  which  was  just  as  she  had 
taken  it  off  last  Thursday  evening. 


Barbara  herself  showed  to  aa  little 
advantage  as  her  dress  did.  There 
was  no  expectation  abont  her  to 
brighten  her  up.  Her  heavy  black 
eyebrows  lowered  like  a  dead  line 
of  resistance  and  defiance,  and  her 
eyes  gleamed  andemeath  sulleDly 
ooUque  and  dangerous.  Her  hair 
was  hastily  arranged,  her  oomplexioo 
muddy  and  sombre,  her  eyelids  red. 
It  was  as  easy  to  see  that  ahe  had 
been  crying,  and  that  disappoint- 
ment and  spite  and  vexation  had 
had  the  greatest  share  in  her  teara^ 
as  if  all  the  party  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  little  boose  in  Grove 
Street  and  had  heard  the  tempebt 
going  on.  Though  she  had  noade 
np  her  mind  that  she  was  nnable 
to  go,  when  her  going  was  merely 
a  neces3ary  loyalty  to  Lucilla,  the 
fact  that  Rose  had  been  invited 
acted  with  a  wonderfully  stimnlat- 
ing  effect  upon  her  sister.  Then 
she  began  to  think  that^  perhaps, 
after  all,  might  have  come  back, 
and  that  to  be  out  of  the  way  and 
leave  the  field  clear  to  Ludlla  was  all 
that  her  enemies  wanted — ^for  poor 
Barbara  could  not  but  think  that 
she  must  have  enemies.  And  the 
mere  idea  that  Rose  was  asked 
roused  her  of  itself  *'  I  don^t  know 
what  she  coald  mean  by  asking  yoo, 
unless  it  was  to  Jpite  me,"  said*  the 
sullen  contralto.  "Oh  yea,  I  dar^ 
say  she  will  be  very  glsd  to  get  rid 
of  me;  but  Til  go  to  spite  her," 
Barbara  cried,*  with  a  flash  from 
under  her  lowering  brows;  and  it 
was  this  amiable  motive  which  had 
brought  her  out  She  thonght^  i( 
by  any  chance  Mr.  Oavendish  might 
happen  to  be  there,  that  the  eight 
of  her  all  crumpled  and  snfiT^sriog 
would  be  eloquent  to  his  heart,  for 
tbe  DOor  girl's  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  gentlemen  '*  wss 
naturally  vexy  small.  Thos  she 
made  her  appearance  with  her  dt^ 
appointment  and  rage  and  vexatioQ 
written  on  her  face,  to  aenre  as  a 
beacon  to  all  the  yoaug  women  of 
Garlingford,  and  show  them  the  ne- 
cessity of  oonoealing  their  foelingaL 
Mrs.  Ohiley,  who  felt  that  Barhan 
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deaenred  it,  and  was  resoWed  Dot  to 
pit^  her,  seized  the  opportanity,  and 
delivered  qnite  a  HtUe  lecture  to  a 

g-onp  of  girls  on  the  subject  of  the 
rsaken. 

*'A  disappointmeDt  may  happen 
to  any  young  pereoD,''  Mrs.  Ohiley 
said,  "  and  so  long  as  it  is  not  their 
fault  nohody  conld  blame  them ;  but, 
my  dears,  whatever  yon  do,  don't 
show  it  like  that.  It  makes  me 
ashamed  for  my  sex.  And  only  look 
at  LDcillal*'  said  the  old  lady,  who, 
to  tell  the  troth,  instead  of  looking 
ashamed,  looked  triomphant.  And, 
to  be  snre,  Miss  Marjoribanks  had 
regained  all  her  pristine  energy, 
and  looked  entirely  like  her- 
aelf. 

What  was  still  more  extraor- 
dinarr,  however,  was  that  Mrs. 
'Woodbnm  had  quite  emerged 
from  her  momentary  qaietnde,  and 
was  in  a  comer,  as  nsnal,  with  a 
group  of  neople  round  her,  from 
whom  stined  bursts  of  laughter 
were  audible.  am  frightened 
out  of  my  lite  when  I  see  that  wo- 
man," said  one  of  the  Grange  Lane 
ladies,  who  was  the  very  imperson- 
ation of  commonplace,  and  ntterly 
imworthy  the  mimic^s  while.  ^^Bhe 
is  taking  some  of  ns  off  at  this  mo- 
xnent,  I  am  quite  snre." 

My  dear,  she  is  very  amnsiog,*' 
said  Mrs.  Ohiley,  drawing  her  lace 
shawl  roncd  her  ahonlders  with  that 
little  jerk  which  Mrs.  Woodborn  exe- 
cuted to  perfection.  am  quite 
easy  in  my  mind,  fo^  my  part.  There 
oan't  be  mnch  to  take  off  in  an  old 
-woman  that  is  old  enough  to  be  all 
your  grandmothers;  and  I  am  qnite 
pleased  for  Lncilla's  sake."  And 
then,  it  is  true,  the  girls  laughed,  and 
tried  hard  to  hide  that  they  were 
laughing,  for  they  had  all  hesffd  Mrs. 
Woodbnm  give  that  very  speech 
with  inimitable  auocess.  But  it 
was  in  reality  the  Archdeacon 
of  whom  the  mimic  was  giving  a 
TOivate  rehearsal  at  that  moment. 
She  was  doins  it  with  a  little  exag- 
geration, and  colouring  strongly, 
which  perhapa  was  owing  to  an  im- 
perllBot  aoquaitttanoe  with  the  snb- 


Ject,  and  perhaps  to  the  little  excite- 
ment which  accompanied  the  throw- 
ing off  of  the  olond  which  had  enve- 
loped her.  To  be  sore,  nobody  knew 
why  she  should  have  been  under  a 
cloud,  for  married  sisters  don't  gener- 
ally lose  their  spirits  in  cunseqnenoe 
of  a  brother's  temporary  absence; 
bnt  still  the  general  eye  perceived  the 
change.  Nuw  you  look  a  little  like 
yourself  again,"  some  one  said  to 
her.  Ton  might  have  been  out  of 
town,  like  Mr.  Oavendish,  for  any- 
thing one  has  heard  of  yon  for  a  week 
past" 

**  I  have  been  studying  very  oloee- 
ly,"  Mrs.  Woodbnm  said;  ^^it  is  so 
important  to  get  the  key-note :"  and 
this  was  how,  more  than  by  anything 
he  said  or  did  himself,  that  Mr.  Bev- 
trley's  ways  of  expressing  himself  be- 
came familiar  to  the  mind  of  Grange 
Lane. 

All  this  time  little  Rose  Lake  had 
been  standing  by  the  table  near  her 
sister,  not  feeling  very  comfortable. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told.  Rose  had 
been  obliged  to  solve  the  important 
question  of  what  she  was  to  put  on, 
by  the  simple,  but  not  quite  satisfac- 
tory, expedient  of  wearing  what  she 
had,  as  so  many  people  have  to  do. 
And  her  dress  was,  to  say  the  leaat, 
rather  a  marked  contrast  to  the  other 
dresses  round  her.  For  when  one 
is  an  artist,  and  belongs  to  a  family 
of  artists,  one  is  perhaps  tempted  to 
carry  one*s  ideas  of  what  is  ab- 
stractly graceful  even  into  the  sa- 
cred conventionalities  of  personal 
attire;  and  It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  success  is  generally 
much  less  apparent  than  one  might 
have  expected  it  to  be^  as  many  an 
unfortunate  painter's  wife  has  found 
out  to  her  cost  Am<xig  all  the 
Grange  Lane  girls  there  was  not 
one  who  would  have  looked,  as 
Miss  Marjoribanks  herself  said,  nietr 
than  Rose  if  she  bad  been  dressed 
like  other  people.  To  be  sore,  there 
were  several  handaomer,  such  aa  Bar- 
bara, for  Instance,  who  possessed  a 
kind  of  beauty,  but  who  was  as  £ur 
from  being  nice  aa  can  be  conceived ; 
but  then  what  can  be  done  with  a 
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girl  who  goes  oat  for  the  evening  in  yoathfal  professors  of  art  or  lit- 
a  black  dress  trimmed  with  red,  and  eratare,  that  sach  matters  form 
made  with  qoaiat  little  slashings  at  the  staple  of  oonyersatton  in 
ihe  shoalders  and  round  the  waist  polite  society,  and  that  everj- 
of  an  architect  oral  character  ?  Bose's  body  wonld  be  pleased  and  pro  ad 
opinions  in  respect  to  effective  orna-  to  have  heard  of  and  seen,  jost 
mentation  were,  as  has  l>een  said,  before  his  debut,  the  works  of  the 
very  strongly  marked  for  so  young  ooming  man.  have  brought 
a  person ;  and  though  she  was  per-  -  some  drawings,"  she  said  to  Laciila, 
fectly  neat,  and  not  a  crumple  about  putting  her  band  upon  the  porc- 
ber,  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  folio;  and  Lucilla  had  said,  '^Toa 
her  costume  altogether  suggested,  dear  little  Rose,  how  nice  of  yoa  I*^ 
even  to  Lucilla,  who  was  not  imagi-  — ^bnt  that  was  all  that  had  as  yet 
native,  one  of  the  carnival  demons  passed  on  the  snl^ect.  Miss  Mar- 
that  she  had  seen  in  Italy.  When  jori banks  regarded  with  eyes  of 
she  went  np  to  her  young  visitor,  painful  interest  the  young  Pre^ 
veiling  her  altogether,  for  the  mo-  raphaelite's  tags,  but  she  paid  no 
meat,  in  her  own  clouds  of  white,  regard  to  the  portfolio,  and  never 
Mias  Maijoribanks  made  a  furtive  even  asked  to  see  its  contents, 
attempt  to  pnt  some  of  the  tags  out  Rose,  to  be  sure,  might  have  sat 
of  the  way ;  but  this  was  an  im-  down  had  she  pleased,  bat  she  pre- 
praoticable  effort.  It  was  so  ferred  to  keep  her  place  standing  by 
nice  of  you  to  come  on  such  short  her  sister's  side,  with  her  hand  upon 
notice,"  Lucilla  said,  patting  her  the  portfolio,  listening  to  all  the 
hand  affectionately  on  Rose's  shoal-  people  talking.  It  was  rather  a  dis- 
der;  bat  her  eyes  would  wander  enchanting  process.  All  of  them 
while  she  was  speaking  from  her  might  have  seen  the  portfolio  had 
little  schoolfellow^s  face  to  her  they  liked,  and  yet  they  went  on 
dreadfal  trimmings;  ^^and  I  am  so  talking  about  the  most  unimportant 
glad  to  see  Barbara  is  better.  But  matters ; — where  they  were  going 
you  shan't  be  troubled  to-night,  for  and  what  they  were  to  wear,  and 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  music,  what  new  amusements  or  oociipa- 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  able  to  sing,"  tions  had  been  planned  for  the 
said  Miss  Maijoribanks,  addrensing  murrow — which  two  words  indeed 
the  elder  sister;  and  all  this  time  seem  to  mean  the  same  thing  ac- 
she  was  insidiously  fingering  Rose's  cording  to  the  Oarlingford  jonng 
tags,  which  were  i&r  too  firmly  se-  ladies.  As  Rose  Lake  stood  and 
oared  to  yield  to  any  such  legerde-  listened,  a  few  of  her  childish  iila- 
main.  Aud  then,  as  was  natural,  sions  began  to  leave  her.  Jn  the 
Lacilla  had  to  go  away  and  attend  first  place,  nobody  said  a  ajUable 


people  in  the  room  were  too  busy  music,  which  gave  the  lie  to  all 

witti  their  own  talks  and  friends  her  previous  conceptions  of  conver- 

to  pay  any  attention  to  Rose,  even  sation  among  educated  people — and 

had  she  not  been  sister  to  Bar-  then  it  began  slowly  to  dawn  upon 

bara,  whom  nobody  felt  disposed  Rose,  that  a  life  like  her  own,  fail  of 

to   notice.    Rose   had  brought  a  work   and   occupation,  which  she 

large  portfolio  with  her,  containing  bad  been  used  up  to  this  matueo: 

not  only  the  design  in  which  her  to  think  a  very  good  life,  and  qoite 

own  genias  was*' launching  forth,  bat  refined  and  dignified  in  oomparison 

also  some  drawings  which  the  little  with  most  of  Uie  lives  she  knew  of, 

artist  set  moch  less  store  by,  and  was  in  reality  a  very  shabby  and 

one  surreptitioas  sketch,  which  was  poor  existence,  of  which  a  yoang 

by  Willie,  who  had  not  yet  made  a  woman  ought  to  be  ashamed  when 

name.    She  thought^  in  her  inno-  she  came  into  society  in  Qrange 

oence,  poor  child,  as  is  natural  to  Lane.    When  this  discovery  began 


to  her  other  guests;  and  the  other 
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to  dawn  upon  tbe  little  artist,  it  tourage  of  wbite-robed  angels.  It 

made  her  very  hot  and  nncomfort-  bad  been  Barbara  that  knew  beat, 

able  for  the  nrst  moment,  as  may  It  was  a  lesson  a  little  sharp,  bat 

be  sappoeed.   She  who  had  tbonght  still  it  was  one  which  everybody  in 

of  the  Female  School  of  Design  as  her  position  bos  to  find  ont,  and 

of  a  Career,  and  considered  herself  which  it  was  very  well  for  her  to 

a  little  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  learn. 

pioneers  of  society  and  benefactors      A.nd  it  was  Jast  at  this  time  that 

of  her  kindl  but  in  Miss  Marjori-  the  gentlemen  came  im  from  the 

banks's  drawing-room  the  Career  dimng-roora.   As  for  Barbara,  she 

seemed  to  change  its  character; —  rons^  np  a  little  from  her  sullen 

and  then  Hose  began  to  think  that  silence,  and  turned  an  eager  look  to 

now  she  nnderstood  Barbara.    It  the  door,  with  a  lingering,  desperate 

was,  on  tbe  whole,  a  painful  little  idea  that  after  all,  he  might  be 

bit  of  experience;  and  the  more  there — which   was  an  act  which 

humbled  she  felt  in  herself,  the  shocked  her  sister.      If  you  would 

more  did  her  little  heart  swell  with-  only  have  a  proper  pride  I"  the  im- 

in   her,  with  the  innocent  pride  patient   little    mentor  whispered; 


a   combadve   self-assertion,  which  ner  ear  away.   So  far  from  having 

is  not  an  uncommon  process  with  proper  pride,  she  rather  wanted  to 

people  who  ba^e   cherished  ideas  show  all  the  Grange  Lane  people 

about   the  rank  of  artists.    The  that  she  was  looking  for  Aim,  that 

world  did  not  care  in  the  least  for  she  was  suffering  from  Aw  loss,  and 

her  being  an  artist,  except  perhaps  had  hopes  of  his  return,  and  came 

in  so  far  as  that  fact  gave  a  still  not  for  them  or  for  Lucilla,  but  on 

more  absurd   explanation   to   her  his  account;   for  Barbara  had  no 

absurd  dress;   and  then  she  had  dreams  of  any  possible  good  to  be 

Dever  been  to  a  ball,  and  was  not  got  out  of  papa's  being  appreciated, 

going  to  any  ball,  nor  to  the  picnic  or  Willie  making  a  name ;  and  even 

on  Saturday,  nor  to  Mrs.  Oentum's  to  be  the  deserted  of  Mr.  Cavendish 

on  Monday,  nor  to  ride,  nor  to  was  a  more  flattering  distinction 

drive,  nor  to  do  anything  that  all  than  to  be  simply  the  drawing- 

these  young  people  were  doing;  and  master's  daughter.   But,  of  course, 

naturally   the  sensation  produced  there  was  no  Mr.  Cavendish  there; 

was  not  a  very  agreeable  one;  for,  and,  to  Jell  the  truth,  his  absence 

to  be  sure,  she  was  only  seventeen,  made  itself  most  distinctly  felt  at 

and  it  went  to  her.  heart  to  be  so  that  critical  moment.   Then,  for  the 

altogether  out  of  accord  with  every-  first  time,  the  ordinary  public  found 

thing  she  heard  of  in  this  new  world,  out  how  he  bad  brid^d  over  the 

Thus  she  stood,  losing  more  and  chasm  between  the  dmner*party — 

more  the  easy  grace  of  her  first  at-  who  were  satisfied  and  hlash^  and 

titude,  and  getting  morose  and  stiff  wanted  repose — and    the  evening 

and  constrained,  with  a  sense  of  be-  people,  who  were  all  quite  fresh,  and 

ing  absurd.   This  perhaps  was  why  looked  for  amusement   The  public, 

Barhara  had   always  stopped  her  with  its  usual  dalness  of  percep- 

when  she  began  to  speak  of  their  tion,  had  ignored  this,  though  Miss 

rank  as  artists.   Barbara  had  been  Marjoribanks  had  known  it  from  the 

more  far-sighted  than  herself,  and  very  beginning,  and  now  there  was 

bad  but  followed  the  lead  of  tbe  nobody  to  take  this  delicate  ofSce. 

world.   This  was  the  lesson  Rose  The  result  was,  that  tbe  gentlemen 

was  learning  as  she  stood  up  at  tbe  were  Just  falling  into  that  terrible 

end  of  the  room,  clearly  marked  black  knot  all  by  themselves  about 

out  in  ber    blaok-and-red    dress  the  door,  and  betaking  themselves 

against  the  background   and  «7)-  to  the  subjects  which  were,  as  Lu- 
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dlla  JoBtly  remarked,  on  a  level  with 
their  capacities,  when  HiBs  Maijo- 
ribaDks  felt  that  the  moment  nad 
arrived  for  decisive  action.  The 
Archdeacon,  to  do  him  joatice,  had 
made  a  little  effort  to  enter  into 
general  society;  for  he  was  still 
"young — enough,"  as  Mrs.  Ohiley 
said,  to  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
take  in  the  younger  and  prettier 
section  of  the  community  into  the 
drole  of  his  sympathies.  But  it 
was  here  that  the  limited  range  of 
a  Churcbnaan  became  apparent  in 
comparison  with  the  broad  and 
catholic  tendeacies  of  a  man  of  the 
world  like  Mr.  Cavendish.  A  well- 
brought-up  young  woman  in  general 
society  cannot  be  expected  on  the 
spot  CO  bring  forward  her  theolo- 
gical doubts  or  speculations  for  im- 
mediate solution;  and  that  was  the 
only  kind  of  flirtation  which  Mr. 
Beverley  was  properly  up  to.  He 
made  one  or  two  attempts^  but 
without  great  success ;  and  then  the 
Arohdeaoon  began  to  veer  slowly 
downward  into  the  midst  of  the 
circle  of  black  coats  which  was 
slowly  consolidating,  and  which 
was  the  object  of  Miss  Marjori- 
banks's  special  terror ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  LuciUa  felt  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost.  Though  she  had 
taken  no  notice  of  the  portfolio, 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  did  not  care 
in  the  least  about  its  contents,  she 
had  no  more  forgotten  that  it  was 
there  than  she  forgot  any  other 
instrument  which  could  be  put  to 
use.  When  it  was  evident  that 
nothing  else  was  to  be  done,  Miss 
Maijohbanks  called  the  Archdea- 
con to  her  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room.  I  want  to  show  you  some- 
thing,*' said  LuciUa.  ^'I  am  quite 
sure  you  know  about  art  Do  come 
add  look  at  Miss  Lakers  drawings; 
they  are  cbarming.  This  is  Mr. 
Beverley,  Eose,  and  you  must  let 
him  see  what  you  have  got  in  the 
portfoho.  He  is  quite  a  judge,  you 
know;  and  sbe  is  a  little  genius," 
said  Lucilla.  This  speech  awol^e 
a  little  flutter  of  amazement  and 
consternation  in  the  assembly;  but 


Mias  Maijoribanka  knaw  what 
was  about  She  opened  up  the 
portfolio  with  her  own  hands^  and 
brought  forth  the  drawing  which 
was  Willie's  drawing,  and  which, 
to  be  sure,  Lucilla  knew  nothing 
about  '^It  was  my  luck,  you 
know,"  as  she  said  afterwards;  for 
Willie^a  drawing  was  wonderfuUv 
dever,  and  quite  in  Mr.  Beverley^s 
way.  And  then  everybody  got  up 
to  look  at  it,  and  made  a  circle 
round  the  Archdeacon;  and  the 
Broad-OhurohmaUi  who  bad  at  bot- 
tom no  objection  to  be  mobbed  and 
surrounded  by  a  party  of  ladie^ 
exerted  himself  aooordingly,  and 
opened  up  to  such  an  extend  that 
the  whole  room  thrilled  with  inte- 
rest Thus  Lucilla^s  luck,  as  die 
modestly  called  it|  or  rather  her 
genius,  triumphed  once  more  over 
the  novel  combination  which  had 
perplexed  her  for  the  first  moment 
She  drew  a  little  apart^  well  pleaaed, 
and  looked  on  with  that  sensa  of 
success  and  adminbtrative  power 
which  b  one  of  the  highest  of  men- 
tal enjoyments.  She  contemplated 
the  grouping  affectionately,  and  felt 
in  her  own  soul  the  reassurixi^  and 
delicious  consciousness  that,  having 
mastered  such  a  difficulty  as  thia^ 
she  might  go  on  with  renewed  oosir 
fidence  in  her  own  powers;  and  it 
was  this  soothing,  and  at  the  same 
time  exhilarating,  sentiment  wbidi 
was  interrupted  by  the  somewhat 
impatient  gestures  of  lira.  Gfailey, 
who  at  this  moment  caught  Lncilla's 
drees,  and  drew  her  to  her  nde. 

''My  dear,'*  said  the  old  lady, 
hastily,  ''this  will  never  do.  It  is 
all  very  well  to  sacrifloe  yourself 
but  you  cau^t  expect  me  to  approve 
of  it  when  you  carry  it  so  &r.  Go 
and  talk  to  him  yourself  LioeiQal 
What  was  the  good  of  bxingiag 
him  here,  and  making  a  fns  atKKit 
him,  all  for  thatt  And  yon  win 
see  that  other  fantastic  little  crea- 
ture will  be  just  as  nasty  as  her 
sister/'  said  Mrs.  Ohiley,  who  wi$ 
60  much  excited  that  she  (soid 
scarcely  restrain  herself  firooi  speak- 
ing out  loud. 
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Bat  Loeilla  odIj  smiled  like  ad 
BDgel  upon  ber  excited  friend.  *'Dear 
Mrs.  Ohiley,"  she  said,  in  a  seraphic 
way,  ^tbe  lady  of  the  boose  mast 
always  think  of  her  guests  first ;  and 
TOO  know  that  the  object  of  my  life 
IS  to  be  a  comfort  to  dear  papa.'* 

Tbns  that  evening  oame  to  a 
dimaz  of  socoesB  and  satisfaction 
80  &r  as  Miss  Magoribanks  was 
penooaUy  concerned;  bat  it  will 


be  necessary  to  tnm  oyer  another 
leaf  before  describing  the  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  of  little  Bose 
Lake  at  the  same  crisis;  for,  <^ 
oonrsep  no  great  work  was  ever 
achieved  without  the  sacrifice  of  a 
certain  number  of  instrumentsi,  and 
the  young  Preraphaelite  was  at 
this  moment  no  better  than  a  gra- 
phic little  pencil  in  the  greater  artist's 
band. 


Kr.  Archdeacon  Beverley  was  tall 
and  strong,  as  was  natural  to  a 
Broad  -  Oh urchroan ;  and  when  he 
took  Willie's  drawing  in  bis  band, 
and  held  it  up  to  his  eyes,  and  be- 
gan to  express  his  sentiments  on 
the  subject,  it  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  his  shadow,  both  physical  and 
moral,  was  quite  blotting  out  the 
little  figore  down  at  his  elbow, 
whom  be  supposed  to  be  the  artistw 
and  whose  face  was  crimson,  and 
her  heart  beating,  and  her  whole 
frame  in  a  tremble  of  eagerness  to 
disavow  the  honour,  and  secure  the 
credit  of  his  work  to  Willie,  who 
bad  still  bis  name  to  make.  As 
for  Rosens  explanations  and  descrip- 
tions, they  might  as  well  have  been 
uttered  to  a  collection  of  deaf  peo* 
pie  for  any  eflTect  they  had  upon 
the  Archdeacon,  who  was  discours- 
ing about  the  picture  in  his  own 
-way,  ever  so  far  up  above  her — or  to 
his  auditory,  who  were  interested  ia 
vhat  he  was  saying  because  he  said 
it,  and  not  because  of  any  interest 
they  had  in   the  subject  Bose 
stood    trembling  with  impatience 
and  a  kind  of  feminine  rage,  deep 
down  in  the  circle  of  white  ladies, 
aod    under  the    shadow  of  the 
l&rge  black  figure  in  the  midst  of 
them.    The  Archdeacon  might  have 
stood  very  well  for  one  of  the  deri* 
cal  heroes  upon  whose  arm  the  mo- 
dern  heroine  thinks  it  would  be 
sweet  to  lean — who  would  guard  her 
from  the  world,  and  support  ber  in 
trooble,  and  noake  bis  manly  bosom 
a  bolwark  for  her  against  all  iqjos- 
▼ex..  zovn.  8  ▲ 
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tice;  which,  indeed,  was  a  way  of 
thinking  of  Mr.  Beverley,  which 
some  of  the  ladies  surrounding  him 
at  that  moment  might  have  been 
not  disinclined  to  adopt,  as,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  the  conception  of  his 
character  which  Mrs.  Chiley  would 
very  fain  have  impressed  on  Miss 
Maijoribanks.  But  as  for  Bose,  on 
the  contrary,  so  far  from  thinking 
of  dinging  to  his  arm,  and  being 
supported  thereby,  her  girlish  im* 
poise  was  to  spring  upon  that  elbow, 
which  was  the  only  point  aceeasible 
to  her  stature,  and  box  and  pinch 
him  into  listening  to  the  indignant 
disclaimers,  the  eager  protestations, 
to  which  he  gave  no  manner  of 
attention.  Bat  then  it  is  well 
known  that  the  point  of  view 
from  which  droumstances  compel 
us  to  regard  dther  a  landscape  or 
a  person,  has  everything  to  do  with 
the  opinion  formed  upon  it  Willie 
was  the  genius  of  the  Lake  family, 
as  may  be  divined,  and  he  was  just 
then  in  London,  working  very  hard, 
and  thinking  of  making  a  name 
with  still  more  fervid  though  less 
confident  calculations  than  those  of 
his  little  sister;  and  the  idea  that 
she  was  appropriating  his  glory, 
however  unwillingly,  and  depriving 
him  for  a  moment  of  the  nonoar 
due  to  him,  drove  Bose  half  fran- 
tic; while,  at  the  same  time^  Na- 
ture had  made  her  voice  so  soft^ 
and  toned  it  so  gently,  that  all  her 
efforts  could  not  secure,  herself  a 
bearing  As  for  the  audienoe  in 
genenT,  it  was,  on  the  contraiy^ 
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quite  enchanted  with  the  Archdea- 
con's elncidation.  It  was  not  eo 
moch  that  he  was  entertaining,  as 
that  it  was  him.  the  highest  clerical 
dignitary  who  nad  been  seen  for  a 
lodg  time  abont  Oarlingford,  pos- 
sibly its  future  bishop,  and  a  man 
who  was  said  to  have  written  arti- 
cles in  the  Reviews,  and  to  be  a 
friend  of  Dean  Howard's,  and  very 
well  received  in  the  highest  quar- 
ters. Sach  a  roan  conld  not  fail  to 
be  an  authority  on  the  subject  of 
art ;  or^  indeed,  on  any  other  subject 
which  It  might  be  his  pleasure  to 
discuss. 

recognise  here  a  wonderful 
absence  of  conventionality,''  said 
the  Archdeacon.  There  is  good 
in  everything.  Periiaps  the  want  of 
any  picture-gallery  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oarlingford,  which  I  hare 

been  so  sorry  to  observe  " 

^^Oh,  but  I  assure  you  Sir  John 
has  a  very  nice  collection  of  pic- 
tures," said  one  of  Mr.  Beverley's 
audience,  ^^and  dear  Lady  Rich- 
mond is  so  kind  in  letting  one  bring 
one's  friends  to  see  thenu  She  is 
such  a  sweet  woman  —  don't  you 
think  so?  I  am  sure  my  husband 
says  " 

Lady  Richmond  is  a  good,  pure, 
gentle  woman,"  said  the  Archdeacon 
in  his  Broad-Ohureh  way,  summing 
up  and  settling  the  question;  ''every* 
body  must  be  the  better  for  knowing 
her.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  flue 
feeling  for  drapery  in  that  mantle 
-^and  the  boy's  attitude  is  remark* 
able.  There  is  a  freedom  in  that  leg, 
for  example,  which  is  extraordinary 
for  a  lady  " 

But  it  is  not  a  lady,"  shrieked 
Rose,  who  was  getUng  incoherent, 
and  with  difficulty  restrained  herself 
from  seising  Mr.  Beverley's  elbow. 
The  Archdeacon  this  time  gave  a  lit* 
tie  glance  down  at  her,  and  his  eye 
eau^t  her  red  trimmings,  and  he 
smiled  a  little— he  thought  he  knew 
what  she  meant. 

Miss  Lake  declines  to  be  mildlv 
Judged  on  the  score  of  being  a  lady," 
be  said,  '^and  I  quite  agree  with 
her— ^  we'll  abandon  that  phra- 


seology. I  confess  that  I  was  quite 
unprepared  to  find  such  genius  in 
Oarlingford.  It  is  a  delightful  littk 
town,  but  with  no  collection  of  pic- 
tures, no  gallery,  no  masters  

But  here  Rose,  who  could  bear  no 
longer,  made  a  daab  at  last  at  that 
elbow  which  represented  to  her  for 
the  moment  all  the  arrogance  and 
superficial  information  .of  criticism. 
''Papa  is  the  master,*'  cried  Rose, 
"and  there  are  two  schools  of  design. 
We  gained  six  prizes,  and  Willie  had 
all  his  first  training  " 

"  Precisely,"  said  the  Archdeacon, 
in  his  bland  tones.  '^Schools  of 
design  are  admirable  things  in  thdr 
way.  They  develop  what  one  may 
call  the  superficial  talent  which  per- 
vades the  community;  but  to  find 
a  real  power,  such  as  this  may  de- 
velop into,  in  a  town  so  destitate 
of  the  means  of  instruction,  says  a 
great  deal  for  human  nature.  Oen- 
tum,  you  are  a  connoisseory  you 
know  what  I  mean.  Why  yon 
should  not  bave  a  yearly  exfaibidoa 
at  Oarlingford,  for  example,  when 
there  is  an  amount  of  native  talent 
which  can  produce  a  sketch  like 
this.  I  cannot  conceive.  Look  bow 
finely  characterised  are  the  difiercjit 
figures;  and  such  depth  of  feeling 
in  the  aooeasories, — this  pleoe 
drapery,  for  ezamnle.  I  am  sore 
all  our  thanks  are  aue  to  Miaa  Iske 
for  suffering  us  to  see  her  produc- 
tion. I  should  like  you  to  examine 
it  well,  Oentnm,"  said  the  Arch- 
deacon — and  then  it  passed  to  Mr. 
Oentum's  hand.  To  tell  the  truth, 
Mr.  Oentum  would  have  differed 
from  Mr.  Beverley  hi^  he  dared; 
for  it  is  all  very  easy  for  a  atranger 
to  speak  about  native  talent ;  where- 
as for  a  man  who  lives  in  the  towa, 
and  may  be  expected  tx>  foeter  a 
rising  artist  in  a  more  sabslanlul 
way  than  by  mere  praise,  it  is  a 
very  different  matter.  But  tfaea 
the  banker  knew  that  to  diflSsr  from 
the  Archdeacon,  a  man  who  was  in 
the  very  best  society,  and  indeed 
quite  familiar  at  Wixuuor,  would  be 
to  make  a  summai;v  end  of  the  re- 
putation be  himaeif  eqjoyed  as  a 
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oonnoissetir.   60  he  drew  near  and  least  intention  of  wounding  Eose^ 

looked  at  the  drawing,  and  echoed  who,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  great 

Mr.  Beyerley's  sentiments — but  nata-  pet  of  hers ;  but  LaclUa's  eyes  were 

rally  in  a  modified  way.  naturally  fixed  upon  her  own  aim, 

Bat  as  for  a  yearly  exhibition,  which  was,  it  most  be  confessed,  of 

I  donH  know  what  to  say  about  sufficient   magnitude  to  Justify  a 

that/*  said  Mr.  Centum,  "for  you  few  sacrifices  of  the  rank  and  file, 

know  weM  have  to  give  a  prize  to  If  a  great  monarch  was  to  count 

tempt  a  few  of  the  fellows  in  Lon-  how  many  soldiers  would  be  killed 

don  to  send  a  picture  or  two.   All  every  time  it  was  necessary  to  hia 

that  is  very  easy  in  theory,  but  it  credit  to  fight  a  great  battle,  what 

is  much  more  difficult  in  practice,  would  become  of  the  world!  But 

It's  a  very  clever  drawing.   I  dare-  then  the  misfortane  was,  that  in 

say  your  &tlier  touched  it  np-^d  this  case  poor  little  Rose  had  been 

he  Dotf    I  always  said  Lake  was  a  quite  as  intent  upon  her  little  aim 

ve^  clever  fellow  in  his  way — but  as  was  Lucilla,  and  did  not  under- 

if  it  was  the  very  finest  beginninff  stand  that  she  was  there  to  be 

ever  made,  it  is  only  a  sketch,  and  bowled  over,  and  to  make  way  for 

one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum-  the  car  of  triamph.   When  she  had 

mer;  and  then,"  said  Mr.  Oentum,  restored  to  her  at  last  the  precious 

tryiiig  to  escape  by  a  joke,    you  drawing  which  had  gained  so  much 

know  a  young  lady  is  never  to  be  praise,  and  which,  by  this  time^  was 

calcalated  upon ;  though,  as  a  sketch,  a  little  frayed  at  the  edges  (but^  to 

nothing  conld  be  more  promising,  be  sure,  that  was  only  the  mountings 

added  the  man  whose  character  was  board),  and  looked  as  if  it  had  seen 

at  stake;  and  then  the  whole  party  service,  instead  of  being  elated  and 

burst  into  an  animated  discussion  triumphant  as  she  was  expected  to 

of  the  chance  of  an  exhibition  at  be,  poor  Rose  could  scarcely  keep 

Oarlingford,  and  the  duty  of  foster-  from  crying.    Not  hers  was  to  be 

ing  native  talent.   Rose  stood  in  the  gratification  of  helping  Willie 

the  centre  of  the  circle  all  this  time,  on  his  first  step  towards  a  Name, 

while  Willie^s  drawing  passed  from  On  the  contrary,  she  felt  herself  in 


went  on,  pieklpitating  with  vexation  usurped  his  credit,  and  done  him 

and  impatience,  and  keen  feminine  an    injury,  and  put  his  drawing 

rage,  and  unable  to  get  anybody  to  away  in  the  portfolio  with  inex- 

listen  to  her.    Nobody  cared  the  pressible  feelings,  shutting  it  down 

least  in  the  world  whether  it  was  over  her  own  poor  little  work  and 

or  was  not  she  who  had  done  it.  the  veil  which  had  up  to  this  mo- 

ITobody  knew  anything  about  Wil-  ment  held   the  principal  share  in 

lie;  whether  he  made  a  Name  or  her  thonghts.     Alas,  by  this  time 

not,  who  cared  t    Ic  was  a  very  sue-  poor  Rose  had  more  serious  matters 

eeesfal  expedient,  so  far  as  Luoilla's  to  think  of  I    And  when  she  made 

^eat  work  was  concerned,  and  re-  an  attempt  privately,  when  there 

warded  her  pains  in  a  way  which  it  was  some  chance  of  being  heard,  to 

was  delightful  to  contemplate;  but  rectify  the  mistake,  her  efibrt  was 

then  there  never  was  a  great  work  equally  unsuccessful.     She  took  her 

in  the  world  whioli  did  not  involve  chance  when  she  saw  Mr.  Centum 

n    few   heartaches  to   the  instrn-  alone,  and  stole  up  to  him,  and 

ments ;   and  to  be  truly  successful  made  her   little   statement  It 

B  person  of  the  higtiest  order  of  ad-  was   my   brother's   drawing,  not 

ministrative  genius  must  be  indif-  mine,*'  she  said;  and  the  banker, 

ferent  to  that    At  the  same  time  who  had  by  this  time  forgotten  all 

!t  wonld  be  quite  false  to  say  that  about  it,  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 

Ifiss      Harjoribanks    contemplated  at  her.  *^Ah— oh«— it  was  your 

my  such  acGOmpaniment,  or  had  the  brotherV'  ^aid  Mr.  Oentnm,  whh  a 


the   horrible   position   of  having 


m  Mim  Marjoribaiiit.^FMrt  7.  IJone^ 

little  jawD ;  and  the  impulse  may  she  baa  only  beraelf  to  blame,**  sud 
be  forgiven  to  Bose  if  sbe  ooold  Hrs.  Obfley.  Ab  for  tbe  Colonel,  be 
bave  s^zed  upon  tbia  man  wbo  took  it  more  calmly,  as  a  geotlemaa 
considered  bimaeif  a  oonnoisseor,  migbt  be  expected  to  do. 
and  given  bim  a  good  sbake  in  ber.  Yon  may  tnist  a  parson  for 
rage  and  vezatioo.  Bot  tben,  to  tbat,"  said  tbe  M  soldier.  '^He 
be  snre,  all  tbat  impatienoe  did  knowa  wbat  be  is  abont.  Yon  vill 
no  good ;  and  Boae  was  not  even  never  find  bim  make  anch  an  ass  of 
gratefol  for  tbe  kiss  Lacilla  gave  bimself  as  yonog  Cavendish  did.*^ 
ber  wben  sbe  went  away.  ^  Tbank  Bot  tbis  only  made  Hr9.  Cbiley  mgk 
you  BO  much    for  bringing  tbat  tbe  more. 

beantifol   drawiog,"  Miss  Maijori-        Poor  Mr.  Cavendiab  I "  siud  tbe 
banks  said ;  and  sbe  meant  it  quite  old  lady.      I  will  never  blame 
sincerely,  and  felt  tbat  Bose  and  bim,  poor  fellow.   It  was  all  tbat 
ber  portfolio  bad  belped  ber  to  ber  deceitful  tbing  laying  ber  snares  foa 
latest  triomph  Jnst  as  Barbara  and  bim.   Por  my  part  I  never  like  to 
ber  contralto  bad  belped   in  the  bave  anything  to  do  with  those 
earliest   And  thus  tbe  two  repre-  artist  kiod  of  people— they  are  lil 
sentatives  of  tbe  arts  went  home  adventurers,"    said   the  Colonel's 
in  their  wonnded  condition,  after  wife ;  and  sbe  went  to  bed  with  tbis 
having  served  their   purpose.   To  unchristian  persuasion  in  her  mind, 
be  sore,  Barbara  richly  deserved  Thus  tbe  matter  was  regarded  oo 
her  share  of  tbe  pain ;  bot  at  tbe  all  sides  with  sentiments  differing 
same  time  Lucilla  had  gone  over  according  to  the  different  points  of 
them  both  in  her  triumphal  chariot,  view ;  and  tbe  only  person  who 
and  they  bad  contributed  much  to  looked  at  it  abstractedly,  and  oontem- 
ber  victory.    And  then  neither  of  plated   not   the   accidents   of  the 
them  was  philosophical  enough  to  evening,  but  tbe  work  itself,  which 
feel  tbat  to  help  on,  even  by  your  was  progressing  in  tbe  face  of  all 
own  humiliation,  the  success  of  a  kinds  of  social  difficulties^  was  tbe 
great  work^  is  worth  everybody's  master-mind  wbidi  first  cono^ved 
while.      Miss    Marjoribanks    bad  tbe  ^od  design  of  toxDing  the 
made  use  of  them  as  society  gene-  chaotic    elements  of    society  in 
rally  makes  use  of  art,  and  they  Oarlingford  into  one  grand  ani^. 
unfortunately  had  taken  it  as  tbe  One  may  be  charitable  to  the  na> 
artist  generally  does  take  tbat  su-  tnral  feelings  of  those  who  have 
preme  compliment.    Tbis  was  the  been  shot  at  and  ridden  over  in 
other  side  of  tbe  picture  which  tbe  course  of  tbe  combat ;  wd  one 
Lucilla  looked  upon  with  such  com-  may  even  sympathise  a  little  with 
placent  eyes;  and  at  tbe  very  same  the  disgust  of  tbe  criUo  who  caa 
moment  Mrs.  Cbiley,  seeing  matters  see  tbe  opportunities  which  have 
from  her  point  of  view,  confided  to  been  neglected  after  tbe  day  was 
her  husband  her  vexation  and  an-  won;  but  in  reality,  it  b  only  the 
noyance  at  the  way  in  which  her  eye  of  the  general  who  baa  plazmed 
young  friend  neglected  her  oppor-  it  who  can  estimate  tbe  true  im- 
tunities.     "He  la  not  like  what  portanoe  of  each  individoal  fight 
clergymen  were  in  our  day,''  said  m  tbe  campaign.     And  when  we 
the  old  lady,  ^but  still  he  is  very  announce  that  flissMaijoribanks  h«^ 
nice,  and  has  a  nice  i>oaition,  and  self  was  satisfied,  there  renmioa  littie 
it  would  just  suit  Lucilla;  but  to  more  to  aay. 

think  of  her  going  and  leaving  bim  As  for  the  Archdeacon,  he,  a» 
with  tiiese  Lake  girls,  notwithstand-  was  natural,  knew  nothing  eboot 
itig  tbe  lesson  sbe  has  had  I  and  I  the  matter.  He  said  again,  with 
have  no  doubt  tbe  little  one  is  iust  the  natural  obtusenesa  which  is 
as  designing  and  nasty  as  the  otner.  so  general  among  the  genuciueiw 
If    it  should  oome  to  anytbingi  that  it  bad  been  a  very  plcer.aitf 
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IMTty.  "  Bbe  has  a  fine  clear  oandid 
natare,^*  said  Mr.  Beverley ;  ^  I  eboald 
thiDk  8Qol|  a  person  mast  ezeroise 
an  inflaenoe  for  good  on  society 
wbicb,  no  doabt,  was  trae  enough. 
This  was  bow  Lnoilla,  by  sbeer  dint 
of  genios,  triampbed  over  all  the 
obstacles  that  stood  in  her  way ;  and 
witbont  mnsic,  witbont  the  connty 
people,  and  without  Mr.  Oayendisb, 
still  continued  with  renewed  iclat 
her  weekly  success.  But  though  she 
was  satisfied  with  the  eyeoing,  it 
would  be  vain  to  deny  that  there 
were  perturbations  in  the  mind  of 
Miss  Maijori  banks  as  she  laid  her 
bead  upon  her  maiden  pillow.  She 
eaid  to  herself  again  with  profounder 
ferronr,  that  fortunately  her  affec- 
tions had  not  been  engaged;  but 
tiiere  were  more  things  than  affec* 
tions  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Gould  it  be  possible  that 
mystery,  and  perhaps  imposture, 
of  one  kind  or  another,  had 
crossed  the  sacred  threshold  of 
Grange  Lane;  and  that  people 
might  find  out  and  east  in  LuolUa's 
face  the  dreadful  discovery  that  a 
man  had  been  received  in  ker  boose 
who  was  not  what  he  appeared  to 
be!  When  such  an  idea  crossed 
ber  mind,  Miss  Maijoribaoks  shiv- 
ered under  ber  satin  qnilt  Of 
coarse  she  could  not  change  the 
nature  of  the  fact  one  way  or  an- 
other; bnt,  at  least,  it  was  her 
duty  to  act  with  great  circumspec- 
tion, so  that  if  possible  it  might  not 
be  found  out — ^for  Lnoilla  appreci- 
ated folly  the  difference  that  exists 
between  wrong  and  discovery.  If 
any  man  was  imposing  upon  his 
neighbours  and  telling  lies  abont 
bimsel^  it  was  his  own  fault;  but  if 
a  leader  of  society  were  to  betray 
the  fact  of  having  received  and 
petted  such  a  person,  then  the  re- 
sponsibility was  on  ker  shoulders. 
It  dismayed  Miss  Maijoribanks,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  gave  a  tinge  of 
excitement  to  the  future,  in  which 
there  might  be,  and  no  doubt  were, 
crowds  of  an  revealed  Archdeacons 
and  undiscovered  men  of  the  world 
on  their  way  to  Cariingford,  all 


knowing  something  aboat  some- 
body, and- bringing  with  them  an 
ever-recurring  succession  of  difficul- 
ties and  triurapha  It  was  prudence 
that  was  the  great  thing  that  was 
required,  and  not  to  give  too  hasty 
heed  to  anything,  nor  to  pat  one'tt 
self  in  the  wrong  by  any  alarmist 
policy.  Fortunately  the  respecta- 
bility of  Dr.  Maijoribanks's  house 
was  enongh  to  cover  its  guests  with 
a  shining  buckler.  Thos  Lnoilla 
calmed  down  her  own  apprehen- 
sions, and  succeeded  in  convincing 
herself  that  if  the  impostor  whom 
the  Archdeacon  bad  seen  had  been 
really  received  in  Grange  Lane,  it 
was  so  much  the  worse  for  the  im- 
postor; but  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
in  the  lack  of  evidence  it  was  much 
the  best  thing  to  take  no  notice.  If 
there  was  any  one  else  in  Oarling- 
ford  who  regarded  that  past  dan- 
ger with  a  livelier  horror  and  a 
more  distinct  fear,  certfHuly  Miss 
Maijoribanks  had  no  way  of  know- 
ing of  it,  and  nobody  had  been 
remarked  in  a  despondent  condi- 
tion, or,  indeed,  in  anything  but  the 
highest  spirits,  in  the  course  of  this 
Thursday,  except  the  ungrateful 
creature  who  had  done  so  much 
mischief;  and  tolerant  as  Lacilla 
was,  it  would  have  been  going  be- 
yond the  limits  of  nature  to  have 
expected  that  she  could  have  been 
profoundly  sorry  for  Barbara  Lake. 

But  at  the  same  time  poor  Bar- 
bara, though  she  was  not  an  ele- 
vated character,  had  gone  home 
in  a  very  sad  state  of  mind.  She 
had  taken  courage  to  ask  Mrs. 
Woodburn  about  her  brother,  and 
Mrs.  Woodbnrn  had  made  the  very 
briefest  and  rudest  response  to  her 
question,  and  had  taken  off*'  her 
woe-begone  looks  ahnost  to  her  very 
fiioe.  And  no  one  had  shown  the 
least  sympathy  for  the  forsaken 
one.  She  had  not  even  been  called 
from  her  solitude  to  sing,  which 
might  have  been  something,  and 
it  was  Rose,  as  she  said  to  herself^ 
who  had  attracted  all  the  attention  ; 
for,  like  most  selfish  people,  Bar- 
baTO)  though  keenly  aware  of  ber 
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own  wrongs,  bftd  no  eyes  for  the 
humiliation  and  pain  to  .which  her 
sister  had  heen  subjected.  '^I  feel 
as  if  I  should  never  see  him  more/' 
she  said,  qnite  sobdued  and  broken 
down,  with  a  barst  of  tears,  as  the 
two  went  home;  and  poor  little 
Bose,  who  was  soft-hearted,  forgot 
all  ber  disapprobation  in  sympathy. 

Never  mind  them,  dear;  they  have 
no  feeling.  We  mnat  cling  tc^ther 
all  the  closer,  and  try  to  be  every- 
thing to  each  other,"  Bose  said, 
with  eyes  which  were  full,  bnt 
which  would  not  shed  any  tears. 
Her  mind  was  overflowing  with 
mortification  and  wounded  pride, 
and  at  the  same  time  she  said  to 
herself,  that  all  that  was  nothing 
in  comparison  to  the  wound  of  the 
heart  under  which  Barbara  was 
soffering.  ^^Dear,  never  mind,  we 
will  be  everything  to  each  other,'' 
said  poor  little  romantic  Bose; 
and  the  elder  sister,  even  in  the 
depths  of  her  dcgecUon,  could  have 


given  her  a  good  ahake  for  nttering 
such  an  absurd  sentSmeoi;  for  a 
great  deal  of  good  it  woidd  do  to 
be  everythiog  lo  each  other — as  if 
that  could  ever  replaoe  the  orange 
blossoms  and  the  wedding  tour, 
and  the  carriage  and  haadaonae 
house,  whidi  were  inoloded  in  the 
name  of  Oavendbhl  ^'And  he 
was  such  a  dearl^'  she  said  to  her- 
self in  her  own  mind,  and  w^H,  and 
made  her  eyes  redder  and  redder. 
If  Mr.  Cavendish  had  known  all 
that  was  going  on  in  Carlingford 
that  night,  the  chances  are  that  be 
would  have  been  most  flattered  by 
those  tears  which  Barbara  shed  for 
him  under  the  lamps  in  Grove 
Street;  but  then  it  is  to  be  hoped 
he  would  not  have  been  insensible 
either  to  the  just  reticenoe  and  self- 
restraint  which,  mingling  with  Mias 
Marjoribanks's  auspicions,  prevented 
her  as  she  herself  said,  even  in  the 
deepest  seclusion  her  own  thonght5, 
from  naming  any  name. 


HKRO-WOBSHIP  AND  ITS  DANGERS. 


A  8T0BT. 


Jean  Paul  tells  us  that  there 
never  was  a  nature  yet  formed 
without  its  vein  of  romance — ^that 
the  most  realistic  and  common- 
place people  we  have  ever  met  have 
their  moods  of  romance,  and  that 
the  cord,  however  little  we  may 
suspect  it,  runs  through  the  woof 
of  all  humanity. 

I  am  not  able  to  affirm  that  he 
is  right ;  but  certainly  a  little  inci- 
dent which  has  Jast  occurred  to 
me  leads  me  to  believe  that  there 
ai'e  cases  of  the  affection  in  natures 
and  temperaments  in  which  no- 
thing woold  have  led  me  to  suspect 
them.  I  need  not  be  told  that  it 
is  the  men  who  have  a  most  worldly 
character,  who  are  often  seen  marry- 
ing portionless  wives;  that  traits  of 
self-sacrifice  and  devotion  are  being 
continually  displayed  by  cold,  un- 
genial,  and,  to  all  seeming,  unim- 


pressionable people.  What  I  was 
not  prepared  for  was  to  find  that 
hero-worship  could  find  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  a  hard,  money-getting, 
money-lending  fellow,  whoee  ordi- 
nary  estimate  of  humanity  was 
based  less  on  what  they  were  than 
what  they  had.  I  own  that  I  bad 
no  other  due  to  the  man's  nature 
than  that  famished  by  a  few  lines 
of  a  newspaper  adverdaement^  whi<^ 
set  forth  his  readiness  to  aidvaooe 
sums  from  one  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred pounds  on  mere  personal  ee- 
curity,  and  at  a  most  moderate  rate 
of  interest.  And  though  the  ibroicr 
amounted  to  obligations  the  breach 
of  which  would  have  reduced  one 
to  bondage,  and  the  latter  varied 
from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and 
tliirtv  per  cent,  he  was  so  plea- 
sant-iooking — so  chatty — so  geni- 
ally alive  to  the  diffiooltlea  that 
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beset  youfli —  so  forgiyingly  mere!- 
fal  to  wastefti]  habits  and  waja, 
that  I  took  to  him  from  the  mo- 
ment I  saw  him,  and  •  signed  my 
fonr  bills  for  fifty  each,  and  took 
up  my  hundred  and  eighteen  pounds 
off  the  table  with  the  feeling  that 
at  last  I  had  foand  in  an  titter 
stranger  that  generons  trnstfahiees 
and  liberality  I  had  in  vain  looked 
for  amongst  kindred  and  relatives. 

We  had  a  pint  of  madeira  to  seal 
the  bargain.  He  told  me  in  a  whis- 
per it  was  a  priceless  vintage.  I  be- 
lieve him.  On  a  roagh  calcnlation, 
I  think  every  glass  I  took  of  it  cost 
me  forty-seven  pounds  some  odd 
shillings.  It  is  not^  however,  to 
speak  of  this  event  that  I  desire  here. 
Mr.  Nathan  Joel  and  I  ceased  after 
a  while  to  be  the  dear  friends  we 
swore  to  be  over  that  madeira.  The 
history  of  those  fonr  bills,  too  com- 
plicated to  relate,  became  disagree- 
able. There  were  diffionlties— there 
were  renewals — ^there  were  protests 
— and  there  was  a  writ.  Nathan 
Joel  was — ^no  matter  what  I  got 
out  of  his  hands  after  three  years 
by  ceding  a  reversion  worth  five 
times  my  debt,  with  several 
white  hairs  in  my  whiskers,  and  a 
clearer  view  of  gentlemen  of  the 
JiBwish  persuasion  than  I  had  ever 
picked  np  ont  of  Ecclesiasticas. 

A  good  many  years  rolled  over — 
years  in  which  I  now  and  then  saw 
mention  of  Mr.  Joel  as  a  piaintifiT 
or  an  opposing  cnreditor — onoe  or 
trwioe  as  assignee,  too.  He  was  evi- 
dently thriving.  Men  were  living 
very  fiist,  smashes  were  frequent, 
and  one  can  imagine  the  coast  of 
Cornwall  rather  a  Incrative  spot 
after  a  stormy  eqainox.  I  came 
abroad,  however,  and  lost  sight  of 
bim;  a  chance  mention,  perhaps, 
in  a  friend's  letter,  how  he  had  fall- 
en into  Joel's  hands — that  Joel 
advanced  or  refased  to  advance  the 
money — something  about  cash,  was 
all  that  I  knew  of  him,  till  t'other 
evening  the  landlord  of  the  lit- 
tle inn  near  my  villa  called  np  to 
ask  if  I  knew  anything  of  a  certain 
l£r.  Nathan  Joel,  who  was  then  at 


his  inn  without  baggage,  money, 
papers,  or  eflfeots  of  any  kind,  bat 
who  on  hearing  my  name  cried  out 
with  ecstasy,  ^^Ah,  he  knows  mc 
You've  only  to  ask  Mr.  O'Dowd 
who  I  am,  and  he'll  satisfy  you  at. 
once." 

^^So,"  thought  f,  "Joel I  the  Lord 
hath  delivered  thee  into  my  hands, 
and  now  what  sort  of  vengeance 
shall  I  taket  Shall  I  ignore  you 
utterly,  and  declare  that  your  claim 
to  my  aoqnaintance  is  a  gross  and 
impudent  fraud?  Shall  I  tell  the 
innkeeper  I  disown  you?"  If  this 
was  my  first  though^  it  soon  gave 
way — it  was  so  long  since  the  ras- 
cal had  injured  me,  and  I  had 
cursed  him  very  often  for  it  since 
then.  It  was  his  nature  too;  that 
also  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
When  leeches  cease  sucking  they 
die,  and  very  probably  money-lend- 
ers wither  and  dry  up  when  they  are 
not  abstracting' our  precious  raetals. 

^  ni  go  over  and  see  if  it  be  the 
man  I  know,''  said  I,  and  set  off  at 
once  towards  the  inn.  As  I  went 
along,  the  innkeeper  told  me  how 
the  stranger  had  arrived  three  nights 
back,  faint,  weary,  and  exhausted, 
saying  that  the  guide  refused  to 
accompany  him  after  he  entered  the 
valley,  and  merely  pointed  out  the 
road  and  left  him.  ^This  much  I 
got  out  of  him,''  said  the  landlord, 
^  but  he  is  not  inclined  to  say  more, 
but  sits  there  wringing  his  handa 
and  moaning  most  piteously." 

Joel  was  at  the  window  as  I  came 
up,  but  seeing  me  he  came  to  die 
door.  "  Oh,  Mr.  O'Dowd,"  cried  be, 
"befi^end  me  this  once,  sir.  Don't 
bear  malice,  nor  pot  your  foot  on 
the  fallen,  sir.  Do  pity  me,  sir,  I 
beseech  you." 

The  wretched  look  of  the  poor 
devil  pleaded  for  him  far  better 
than  his  worda  He  was  literally 
in  rags,  and  such  rags,  too,  as 
seemed  to  have  once  been  worn  by 
another,  for  he  had  a  brown  peas- 
ant jacket  and  a  pair  of  goatskin 
breeches,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  fast- 
ened round  his  ankles  with  leather 
thongs. 
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So/'  said  I,  yea  haye  got  tired 
of  small  robberies  and  takeo  to  the 
wholesale  line.  When  did  yoa  be- 
come a  highwayman?^ 

'<Ab)  Birl"  cried  he,  ''don't  be 
Jocose,  don't  be  droU  Thia  la  too 
pitifoi  a  case  for  laagbter/* 

I  composed  my  features  into  a 
semblanoe  of  decent  gravitv,  and 
after  a  little  while  indnced  him  to 
relate  his  story,  which  ran  thns : 

Kr.  Joel,  it  appeared,  who  for 
some  thirty  years  of  life  had  taken 
a  very  practical  view  of  humaoity, 
estimating  iodividoals  pretty  much 
like  scrip,  and  aacribing  to  them 
what  valae  they,  might  bring  in 
the  market,  had  suddenly  been 
seized  with  a  most  uncommon  fer- 
vour for  Victor  Emmanuel,  the  first 
impulse  being  given  by  a  '^good 
thing  he  had  done  in  Piedmontese 
fives,"  and  a  rather  profitable  in- 
vestment he  had  once  made  in 
the  Cavonr  Oanal.  In  humble  gra- 
titude for  these  successes,  he  had 
bought  a  print  of  the  burly  mon- 
arch, whose  bullet  head  and  brist- 
ling mustaches  stared  fiercely  at 
him  from  over  his  fireplace,  till 
by  mere  force  of  daily  reourrenoe 
he  grew  to  feel  for  the  stem  soldier 
a  sentiment  of  terror  dashed  with 
an  intense  admiration. 

Talk  of  Napoleon,  sir  1"  he  would 
say,  ^^he's  a  humbug — an  imposi- 
tion a  wily,  tricky,  intriguing 
dodger.  If  you  want  a  great  man 
— a  man  that  never  knew  fear — a 
man  that  is  above  all  flimsy  affeota- 
tions-^a  man  of  the  heroic  stamp — 
there  he  is  for  you  I 

""As  for  Garibaldi,  he's  not  to  be 
compared  to  him.  Qaribaldi  waa 
an  adventurer,  and  made  adventure 
a  career;  but  here's  a  king!  here's 
a  man  who  has  a  throne,  who  was 
bom  in  a  palace,  descended  from 
a  long  line  of  royal  anceelora,  and 
instead  of  giving  himself  up  to  a  life 
of  inglorious  ease  and  self-indul- 
gence, he  mounts  his  horse  and  heads 
a  regiment,  sir.  He  takes  to  the 
i&eld  like  the  humblest  soldier  in  his 
ranks,  goes  out,  thrashes  the  Ana* 
trians,  drives  them  out  of  Milan, 


hnnta  them  ovar  the  plMsa  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and  in  seven  days  raisea  the 
five  per  cents  from  fifty«one  and  a 
half  to  eighty-two  and  a  quarter 
*for  the  account'  Show  me  the 
equal  of  that  in  biatory,  sir. 
There's  not  another  man  in  Europe 
could  have  done  aa  mooh  for  tlie 
market" 

His  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds; 
he  carried  a  g4))>l  piece  of  twenty 
francs,  with  the  King's  image,  to  his 
watch-chain,  and  wore  small  ooina, 
with  the  cross  of  8avoy,  in  his 
breast)  as  sbirt-stnds.  An  ardoor 
intense  as  this  is  certain  to  bear  ita 
effects.  Mr.  Joel  had  often  proinia- 
ed  himself  a  trip  to  the  Gontineot, 
of  which  he  knew  nothing  beyond 
Paris.  He  took,  then,  the  season  of 
autumn,  when  the  House  was  np, 
and  money-lending  comparatively 
dull,  and  came  abroad.  He  told  his 
friends  he  waa  going  to  Yichy;  he 
affected  a  little  gout.  It  waa  a  dis- 
ease gentlemen  occasionally  permit- 
ted themselves,  and  Mr.  Joel  was  a 
rising  man,  and  liked  to  follow  the 
lead  of  persons  of  condition.  Yerj 
difiS»rent|  however,  was  his  oljeet; 
his  real  aim  was  to  see  the  g^t 
man  whose  whole  life  and  actions 
had  taken  such  an  intense  bold  on 
his  imagination.  To  see  bim,  to 
gaze  on  him,  to  possess  blmadf 
lully  of  the  actual  living  traita  of 
the  heroic  Sovereign;  and  if  by  any 
accident,  by  any  happy  chanoei»  by 
any  of  those  turns  of  capridona  for- 
tune  which  now  and  then  elevate 
men  Into  a  paadng  greatness,  to 
get  speech  of  him! — this  Mr.  JoA 
felt  would  be  an  operation  men 
overwhelmingly  entrancing  than  If 
Spanish  bonds  were  to  be  paid  off  in 
full,  or  Poyais  fives  to  be  quoted  at 
par  in  the  market 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Joel 
believed  his  admiration  lot  the  Ba 
Oalan^uomo  gave  him  a  bona  JSd* 
and  poncive  claim  on  that  monarch^ 
regard.  This  is  a  delunoo  hj  no 
means  rare:  it  poesessea  a  *lai^ 
number  of  people,  and  infloetioeB 
them  in  their  coaduot  to  nmeh 
humbler  oljecta  of  worship  than  a 
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king  on  bis  throne.  ScidptorB, 
aotbora,  and  painters  know  some* 
thing  of  what  I  mean,  and  not  nn- 
oommonly  oome  to  hear  how  nn- 
graoioadj  they  are  supposed  to 
have  responded  to  an  admiration  of 
which  it  is  possible  they  never  knew, 
and  which  it  would  be  yery  excus- 
able in  them  if  they  never  valued. 
The  worshipper,  in  face,  fancies 
that  the  incense  he  sends  up  as 
smoke  should  oome  back  to  him  in 
some  shape  substantial.  However 
this  may  be,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
press  it  farther  on  my  reader's  at- 
tention^ Mr.  Joel  got  to  imagine 
that  Victor  Emmanuel  would  have 
felt  as  racy  an  enjoyment  at  meet- 
ing with  AuiL  as  be  himself  antici- 
pated he  might  experience  in  meet- 
ing the  King.  It  goes  a  very  long 
way  in  our  admiration  of  any  one 
to  believe  that  the  individual  so 
admired  has  a  due  and  just  apprecia- 
tion of  ourselves.  We  start  at  least 
with  ODO  great  predisposing  cause  of 
love— an  intense  belief  in  the  good 
sense  and  good  taste  of  the  object  of 
our  affections. 

Fully  persuaded,  then,  that  the 
meeting  would  be  an  event  of  great 
enjoyment  to  each,  the  chief  difficulty 
was  to  find  a  "  mutual  friend,"  as  the 
slang  has  it,  to  bring  them  into  the 
desired  relations. 

This  was  re^ly  difficult  Had  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  been  an  indus- 
trial monarch,  given  to  cereals,  or 
pottery,  gutta-percha,  cotton,  or  cor- 
rugated iron,  something  might  have 
been  struck  out  to  present  him  with 
as  pretext  for  an  audience.  Was 
he  given  to  art,  or  devoted  to  some 
especial  science? — ^a  bust,  a  bronze, 
or  a  medal  might  bave  paved  the 
way  to  an  interview.  The  King, 
however,  had  no  such  leanings; 
and  whatever  his  weaknesses,  there 
were  none  within  the  sphere  of  the 
money-changer's  attributions,  and  as 
Mr.  cfoel  eould  not  pretend  that  he 
knew  of  a  short  cut  to  Venice,  or  a 
secret  path  that  led  to  the  Vatican, 
he  had  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  ap- 
proaching ^e  monarch  by  the  legiti- 
mate roads. 


See  faim  I  mtist,  speak  to  him  I 
will,  were,  however,  the  vows  he 
had  registered  in  his  own  heart,  and 
he  crossed  the  Alps  with  this  firm 
resolve,  leaving,  as  other  great  men 
before  him  have  done,  time  and  the 
event  to  show  the  way  where  the 
goal  had  been  so  firmly  fixed  on. 

At  Turin  he  learned  the  King 
bad  just  gone  to  Ancona  to  open  a 
new  line  of  railroad.  He  hastened 
after  him,  and  arrived  the  day  after 
the  celebration  to  discover  that  his 
Majesty  bad  left  for  Briodisi.  He 
followed  to  Brindisi,  and  found  the 
King  had  only  stopped  there  an 
hour,  and  then  pursued  his  jour- 
ney to  Naples.  Down  to  Naples 
went  Mr.  Joel  at  once,  but  to  his 
intense  astonishment  nobody  there 
had  heard  a  word  of  the  King's 
arrival.  They  did  not,  indeed, 
allege  the  thing  .was  impossible; 
but  they  slily  insinuated  that  if 
his  Mfljesty  had  really  come,  and 
bad  not  thought  proper  to  make  his 
arrival  matter  of  notoriety,  that 
they  as  Italians,  Neapolitans  but- 
tout^  knew  good  manners  better 
than  to  interfere  with  a  retirement 
it  was  their  duty  to  respect.  This 
they  said  with  a  sort  of  half-droll 
sigoificancy  that  puzzled  Mr.  Joel 
much,  for  he  had  lived  little  in  Italy, 
and  knew  far  more  about  Cremorne 
than  the  Oasino  1 

Little  dubioas  sentences,  shallow 
insinuations,  half-laaghing  obscuri- 
ties, were  not  weapons  to  repel  such 
a  man  as  Joel.  His  mind  was  too 
steadfastly  intent  on  its  object  to 
be  deterred  by  such  petty  opposi- 
tion. He  had  come  to  see  the  King, 
and  see  him  he  would.  This  same 
speech  he  made  so  frequently,  so 
publicly,  and  so  energetically,  that 
at  the  varioQs  caf&  which  he  fre- 
quented, no  sooner  was  he  seen  to 
enter  than  some  stranger  to  him — 
all  were  strangers — ^would  usually 
come  up  in  the  most  polite  manner 
and  express  a  courteous  hope  that 
he  had  been  succcEsful,  and  had 
either  dined  with  his  Majesty  or 
passed  the  evening  with  him.  It  is 
ueedkss  to  say  that  the  general  im- 
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presaion  was  that  poor  Mr.  Joel  was 
a  limatio;  bnt  as  his  form  of  the 
malady  seemed  mild  and  inoffensive, 
his  case  was  one  entirely  for  oompaa* 
Aon  and  pity. 

A  few.  however,  took  a  different 
▼iew.  They  were  of  the  police,  and 
consequently  they  regarded  the  in- 
cident professionally.  To  their 
eyes,  Joel  was  a  ^Cazadnian,  and 
come  out  specially  to  assassinate 
the  King.  It  is  snob  an  obvions 
thing  to  the  official  mind  that  a 
man  on  snch  an  errand  wonld  at- 
tract every  notice  to  his  intentions 
beforehand,  that  they  not  alone 
decided  Joel  to  be  an  intended 
murderer,  bat  they  kept  a  strict  re- 
cord of  all  the  people  he  accident- 
ally addressed,  all  tne  waiters  who 
served,  and  iX  the  hackney  cab- 
men who  drove  him,  while  the  tele- 
graphic wires  of  the  whole  kingdom 
vibrated  with  one  name,  asking. 
Who  is  Joel?  trace  Joel;  send 
some  one  to  identify  Joel.  Little 
poor  Joel  knew  all  this  time  that 
he  had  been  photographed  as  he  sat 
eating  his  oysters,  and  that  scrape  of 
his  letters  were  pasted  on  a  large 
piece  of  pasteboard  in  the  Ministrv  of 
Police,  that  his  handwriting  might 
be  shown  nnder  his  varied  attempts 
to  disguise  it 

One  evening  he  sat  much  later 
than  was  his  wont  at  a  little  open- 
air  caf($  of  the  Bt  Laoia  qnarter. 
The  sky  was  gloriously  starlit,  and 
the  air  had  all  the  balmy  softness 
of  the  delicioos  sooth.  Joel  would 
have  enjoyed  it  and  the  cool  drink 
before  him  intensely,  if  it  were  not 
that  his  disappointed  hopes  threw  a 
dark  shadow  over  everything,  and  led 
him  to  think  of  all  that  bis  joamey 
had  cost  him  in  cash,  and  all  in  the 
foregone  opportunities  of  discounts 
and  usuries. 

A  freauenter  of  the  caf6,  with 
whom  he  had  occasionally  ex- 
changed greetings,  sat  at  the  i>ame 
table;  but  they  said  little  to  each 
other,  the  stranger  being  evident- 
ly one  not  given  to  much  converse, 
and  rather  disposed  to  the  indul- 
gence of  his  own  thoughts  in  silence. 


**l8  It  not  strange,"  eaid  Joel,  after 
a  long  pause,  **ti)at  I  must  go  Imu^ 
without  seeing  him  9" 

A  half  impatient  gnmt  was  all  the 
replv,  for  the  stranger  was  well  weary 
of  Joel  and  his  sorrows. 

"  One  would  suppose  that  he  really 
wanted  to  keep  out  of  my  way,  ftJr 
up  to  this  moment  no  one  can  tell  me 
if  he  be  here  or  not" 

Another  gr  nt 

^It  is  not  that  I  have  left  anytfaiojr 
undone,  heaven  knows.  There  m^x 
a  quarter  of  the  town  I  have  not 
walked,  day  and  night,  and  his  is  noft 
a  face  to  be  mistaken ;  I'd  know  him 
at  a  glance." 

And  what  in  the  deviPs  name  do 
you  want  with  him  when  you  hsTe 
seen  him!"  ezdaimed  the  other, 
angrily.  "Do  you  imagine  that  a 
King  of  Italy  has  nothing  better  to 
do  with  his  time  than  ^ant  audi- 
ences to  every  idle  John  Boll  whose 
debts  or  doctors  have  sent  him  over 
the  Alps?"  This  rude  speech  was 
BO  fiercely  delivered,  and  with  a 
look  and  tone  so  palpably  provoca- 
tive, that  Joel  at  once  perceived  his 
friend  intended  to  draw  him  into  a 
quarrel,  so  he  finished  off  his  liquor, 
took  up  his  hat  and  cane,  and  with  & 
polite  ye^icd  a^ro^  Signer^  was  about 
to  withdraw. 

Excuse  me,"  said  the  stranger, 
rising,  with  a  manner  at  once  ob> 
sequious  and  apologetic.  *^I  en- 
treat you  to  forgive  my  mde  and 
impatient  speech.  I  was  thinking 
of  something  else,  and  forgot  my- 
self. Sit  down  for  one  moment  and 
I  will  try  and  make  you  a  proper  re- 
paration— a  reparation  you  will  be 
satisfied  with. 

"You  want  to  see  the  King, 
and  you  desire  to  speak  with  him: 
both  can  be  done  with  a  littie 
courage;  and  when  I  say  this,  I 
mean  rather  presence  of  mind— 
aplomb^  as  the  French  say  —  tbsn 
anything  like  intrepidity  or  daring. 
Bo  you  possess  the  quality  I  spetf 
of?" 

"  It  is  my  precise  gift — the  essen- 
tial feature  of  my  character,"  cried 
Joel,  in  ecstasy.  ' 
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This,  then^  is  the  way — and  mind 
I  tell  yon  this  seoret  on  the  faith 
that  as  an  English  gentleman  yon 
preserve  it  Inyiolate— '  parole  Inglese,' 
is  a  proverb  with  ns,  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  deserves  its 
signification.'- 

Joel  swore  to  observe  the  bond,  and 
the  other  continued — 

<'Tbe  King,  it  is  needless  to  teli 
yon,  detests  state  and  oeremonial; 
he  abbors  conrtly  etiquette,  and 
the  life  of  a  palace  is  to  him  the 
slavery  of  the  galleys.  His  real 
pleasure  is  the  sodety  of  a  few  in- 
timates, whom  he  treats  as  equals, 
and  with  whom  he  discourses  in 
the  rough  dialect  of  Piedmont,  as  it 
is  talked  in  the  camp  by  his  soldiers. 
Even  this  amount  of  liberty  is, 
however,  sometimes  not  snfScient 
for  this  bold  native  spirit ;  he  longs 
for  more  freedom — ^for,  in  fact,  that 
utter  absence  of  all  deference,  all 
recognition  of  his  high  estate,  which 
followers  never  can  forget;  and  to 
arrive  at  this,  he  now  and  then 
steals  out  at  night  and  gains  the 
mountains,  where  with  a  couple'  of 
dogs  and  a  rifle«  he  will  pass  two^ 
three,  perhaps  four  days,  sharing 
the  peasant's  fare  and  his  couch, 
eating  the  coarsest  food,  and  sleep- 
ing on  straw  with  a  zest  that  shows 
what  a  veritable  type  of  the  medie- 
val baron  this  Oount  of  Savoy  really 
ie,  and  by  what  a  mistake  it  is  that 
he  belongs  to  an  age  where  the  ro- 
mance of  such  a  character  is  an 
anachronism  I 

'^You  may  feel  well  astonished 
that  nobody  could  tell  yon  where 
he  is — whether  here  or  at  Turin,  at 
Bologna,  at  Florence,  or  Palermo. 
The  ifact  is  they  don  t  know,  that^s 
the  real  truth — not  one  of  them 
knows;  all  they  are  aware  of  is 
that  he  is  off— away  on  one  of 
those  escapades  on  which  it  would 
he  as  much  as  life  is  worth  to  fol- 
low him ;  and  there  is  La  Marmora, 
and  there  sits  Minghetti,  and  yon- 
der Delia  Rovere,  not  daring  to 
hint  a  syllable  as  to  the  Eing^s 
absence,  nor  even  to  hazard  a  guess 
above  a  whisper  as  to  when  he  will 


oome  back  again.  Now  I  can  tell 
you  where  he  is — a  mere  accident 
put  me  in  possession  of  the  secret 
A  fattore  of  my  brother  s  came  up 
yesterday  from  the  Terra  di  Lavoro 
and  told  how  a  strange  man,  large, 
strong-boned,  and  none  over  bland- 
looking,  had  been  quail-shooting 
over  the  Podere  for  the  last  two 
days;  he  said  he  was  a  wonderful 
shot,  but  cared  nothing  about  his 
game,  which  he  gave  freely  away 
to  any  one  he  met.  I  made  him 
describe  him  accurately,  and  he 
told  me  how  he  wore  a  tall  high- 
erowned  hat — a  *  calabrese,'  as  they 
call  it— with  a  short  peacocks 
feather,  a  brown  jacket  all  covered 
with  little  buttons,  leather  small- 
clothes ending  above  the  knees, 
which  were  naked,  light  gaiters 
half  way  up  the  leg,  his  gun  slung 
at  his  back,  pistols  in  his  belt,  and 
ikcovteau  de  ehaue  without  a  scab- 
bard, hung  by  a  string  to  his  waist- 
belt;  he  added  that  he  spoke 
little,  and  that  little  in  a  strange 
dialect,  probably  Roman,  or  from  the 
Marches. 

"  By  a  few  other  traits  he  estab- 
lished the  identity  of  one  whose 
real  rank  and  condition  he  never 
had  the  slightest  suspicion  o£ 
Now,  as  the  King  is  still  there,  and 
as  he  told  the  Parooco  of  the  little 
village  at  Gatanzaro  that  he'd  send 
him  some  game  for  his  Sunday  din- 
ner, which  he  meant  to  partake  of 
with  him,  yon  have  only  to  set  out 
to-night,  reach  Nola,  where  with 
the  aid  of  a  pony  and  a  carratelU 
yon  will  make  your  way  to  Ranig* 
lii^  after  which,  three  miles  of  a 
bnsk  mountain  walk — nothing  for 
an  Englishman — ^yon  will  arrive  at 
Gatanzaro,  where  there  is  a  little  inn. 
He  calls  there  every  evening  coming 
down  the  vallev  from  St  Agata, 
and  if  you  would  like  to  meet  him 
casually,  as  it  were,  you  have  only 
to  set  out  a  little  before  sunset,  and 
stroll  up  the  gorge;  there  you'll 
find  him."  The  stranger  went  on 
to  instruct  Mr.  Joel  how  he  should 
behave  to  the  distinguished  un- 
known— ^how,  while  carefully  avoid- 
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Ing  all  signs  of  reoognitioD,  he  sboold 
never  forget  that  he  was  in  the  pre- 
sence of  one  aooostomed  to  the  most 
deferential  respect 

"Yonr  manner^"  said  he,  ^must 
be  an  artful  blending  of  easy  polite- 
ness with  a  watchful  cantion  against 
over -familiarity ;  in  fact,  try  to  make 
him  believe  that  yoa  never  snspeet 
his  great  rank,  ana  at  the  same  time 
take  care  that  in  yonr  own  heart  yoa 
never  forget  it.  Not  a  very  easy 
thing  to  do,  bnt  the  strong  will 
that  has  sent  yon  so  far  will  donbi- 
less  supply  the  way  to  help  yon 
further;"  and  with  a  few  more 
snob  friendly  counsels  he  wished 
Joel  success  and  a  good*night,  and  de- 
parted. 

Mr.  Joel  took  his  place  in  the 
"  rotondo"  of  the  diligence  —  no 
other  was  vacant — and  set  off  that 
night  in  company  with  two  priests, 
a  gendarme,  and  a  captured  galley- 
slave,  who  was  about  to  show  the 
officers  of  justice  where  a  corapan- 
ion  of  his  flight  had  sought  conceal- 
ment. The  company  ate  and  drank, 
smoked  villanous  tobacco,  and 
sang  songs  all  night,  so  that  when 
Joel  reached  Nola  he  was  so  over- 
come with  fatigue,  headache,  and 
sickness,  that  he  had  to  take  to 
bed,  where  the  doctor  who  was  sent 
for  bled  him  twice,  and  would  have 
done  so  fuur  or  five  times  more,  if 
the  patient,  resisting  with  the  little 
strength  left  him,  had  not  put  him 
out  of  the  room  and  locked  the 
door,  only  opening  it  to  creep  down 
stairs  and  escape  from  Nola  for 
ever.  He  managed  with  some  diffi- 
culty to  get  a  place  in  a  baroccino 
to  Baniglia,  and  made  the  Journey 
surrounded  with  empty  wine-flasks, 
which  required  extreme  care  and  a 
very  leisurely  pace,  so  that  the  dis- 
tance, which  was  but  eighteen 
mile^  occupied  nearly  as  niany 
hours.  It  took  him  a  full  day  to 
recruit  at  Raniglia,  all  the  more  since 
tha  rest  of  the  Journey  must  b&  made 
on  ibot 

"  1  own,  sir,*'  said  Mr.  Joel,  whom 
I  now  leave  to  speak  for  himself, 
it  was  with  a  heavy  heart  I  arose 


that  morning  and  thongfat  of  what 
was  hehre  me.  I  had  already 
gone  through  much  fatigue  and 
considerable  illness,  and  I  feh  that 
if  any  mishap  should  befiUl  me  in 
that  wild  region,  with  ita  wild- 
looking  semi-«avage  inhabitantB, 
the  world  wouid  never  hear  more 
of  me.  It  was  a  sad  way  to  finish 
a  life  which  had  not  been  alto- 
gether unsuccessful,  and  I  believe 
I  shed  tears  as  I  fastened  on  my 
knapsack  and  prepared  for  the 
road.  A  pedhir  kept  me  company 
for  two  miles,  and  I  tried  to  indooe 
him  to  go  on  the  whole  way  with 
me  to  Oatanzaro,  but  he  pointed  to 
his  pack,  and  said,  *•  There  are  folk 
up  there  who  help  themselves  too 
readily  to  such  wares  as  I  cany, 
rd  rather  visit  Oatanzaro  wiUi  an 
empty  pack  than  a  full  one.'  He 
was  curious  to  learn  what  led  me 
to  visit  the  place,  and  I  told  him 
it  was  to  see  the  fine  mountain 
scenery  and  the  great  chestnut  and 
cork  woods  of  which  I  had  heard 
so  much.  He  only  shook  his  head 
in  reply.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  disbelieved  me,  or  whether  he 
meant  that  the  Journey  would 
scarce  repay  the  fatigue.  I  arrived 
at  Oatanzaro  about  three  in 
the  afternoon.  It  was  a  blaziiig 
hot  day — the  very  air  seemed  to 
sparkle  with  the  fiery  ann's  rays, 
and  the  village,  in  regular  Italian 
fashion,  was  on  the  very  snnunitof 
a  mountain,  around  which  other 
mountains  of  far  greater  height 
were  grouped  in  a  drde.  Every 
bouse  was  shut  up,  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  in  bed,  and  I  had  as 
much  difficulty  in  getting  admis- 
sion to  the  inn  as  if  I  bad  come  at 
midnight" 

I  will  not  trouble  my  reader  to 
f<^low  Mr.  Joel  in  his  description 
of  or  comment  upon  Italian  vifiage 
life,  nor  ask  him  to  listen  to  the 
somewhat  lengthy  dialogoe  that  took 
place  between  him  and  the  priest, 
a  certain  Don  Lertoro,  a  meet  miser- 
able, half-famished  fellow,  with  the 
worst  countenance  imaginablet,  and 
a  vein  of  ribaldry  in  Ms  talk  that 
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Mr.  Joel  declared  the  most  de- 
graded creature  might  have  been 
asbamed  of. 

By  an  artfhl  turn  of  the  oonver- 
satioD,  Joel  led  the  priest  to  talk 
of  the  strangers  who  occasionally 
came  ap  to  visit  the  mountain,  and 
at  last  made  bold  to  ask,  as  tboogh 
be  had  actually  seen  him,  who  was 
the  large,  strong-boned  man,  with 
a  rifle  sloog  behind  him?  he  did 
not  look  like  a  native  of  these 
parts? 

"Where  did  you  meet  him?" 
asked  the  priest,  with  a  fortive 
look. 

"Abont  a  mile  from  this^"  said 
Joel;  *'be  was  standing  on  the 
rock  over  the  bridge  as  I  crossed 
the  torrent.'* 

<^Obe  Bestial''  mattered  Don 
Lertoro,  angrily;  but  whether  the 
oompliment  was  meant  for  Joel  or 
the  nnknoi^n  did  not  appear.  Un- 
willing to  resume  the  theme,  how- 
ever, he  affected  to  busy  himself 
abont  getting  some  salad  for  sap- 
per, and  left  Joel  to  himself. 

While  Joel  sat  raminating.  in 
cart  pleasantly,  over  the  craft  of 
nis  own  address,  and  in  tuirt  dnbi* 
onsly,  thinking  over  Don  Lertoro's 
exclamation,  and  wondering  if  the 
Loly  man  really  knew  who  the 
stranger  was,  the  priest  returned  to 
announce  the  supper. 

By  Joel's  account,  a  great  game 
of  fence  followed  the  meal,  each 
pushing  tlie  other  home  with  very 
searching  inquiries,  but  Joel  candidly 
declaring  that  the  Don,  shrewd 
as  he  was,  had  no  chance  with  him, 
insomuch  as  that,  while  he  com* 
pletely  baffled  the  other  as  to  what 
led  him  there,  how  long  he  should 
remain,  and  where  go  to  afterwards, 
be  himself  asoertained  that  the 
large,  heavy-boned  man  with  the  rifle 
might  usually  be  met  every  evening 
about  sunset  in  the  gorge  coming 
down  from  St.  Aga\a;  in  fact,  there 
was  a  httie  fountain  about  three 
miles  up  the  valley  which  was  a 
fiivonrite  spot  of  his  to  eat  his  sup* 
perat^^a  spot  easily  found,"  sidd 
the  priest,  ^for  there  ate  four 


cyprees  trees  at  it,  and  on  the 
rook  overhead  yon^l  see  a  wooden 
cross,  where  a  man  was  murdered 
once," 

This  scarcely  seemed  to  JoeFs 
mind  as  a  very  appetising  element; 
but  he  said  nothing,  and  went  hi^ 
way.  As  the  day  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  Mr.  Joel  set  out  for  the 
fountain.  The  road,  very  beanti* 
ful  and  picturesque  as  it  was,  was 
eminently  lonely.  After  leaving 
the  village  he  never  saw  a  human 
being;  and  though  the  evening  was 
delicioosly  flne^  and  the  wild  flowers 
at  either  side  scented  the  air,  and 
a  clear  rivulet  ran  along  the  road- 
side with  a  pleasant  murmur,  there 
was  that  in  the  solitude  and  the 
silence,  and  the  tall  peaked  moun* 
tains,  lone  and  grim,  that  terrified 
and  appalled  him.  Twice  was  he 
so  overcome  that  he  almost  deter- 
mined to  turn  back  and  abandon  the 
expedition. 

Onward,  however,  he  went,  en- 
couraging himself  by  many  little 
flatteries  and  compliments  to  his 
own  nature.  How  bold  he  was  I 
how  original  I  how  unlike  other 
money-lenders  I  what  manifest 
greatness  there  must  be  somewhere 
in  the  temperament  of  one  like 
him,  who  could  thus  leave  home 
and  country,  security,  and  the 
watchful  supervision  of  SootUind 
Yard,  to  come  into  the  wild  moun- 
tains of  Oalabria  just  to  gratify  an 
intellectual  craving  I  These  thoughts 
carried  him  over  miles  of  the  way, 
and  at  last  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
four  cypress  trees ;  and  as  be  drew 
nigh,  sure  enough  there  was  the 
little  wooden  cross  standing  out 
against  the  sky;  and  while  he 
stopped  to  look  at  it,  a  loud  voice, 
so  loud  as  to  make  him  start, 
shouted  out  ^Alto  1&— who  are 
you?" 

Mr.  Joel  looked  about  bim  on 
every  side,  but  no  one  was  to  be 
seen.  He  crossed  the  road,  and 
came  back  again,  and  for  a  moment 
he  seemed  to  doubt  whether  it  was 
not  some  trick  of  his  own  imagina* 
tkm  suggested  the  oiy^  when  it  was 
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repeftted  still  loader;  and  now  his  jesty  would  oare  to  listen  to— soeh 

eyes  oaaght  sight  of  a  tall  high^  as  the  amoant  of  money  be  had  with 

crowned  bat,  rising  above  the  rank  him,  how  mnoh  more  he  had  1^ 

grass,  on  a  cliff  over  the  road,  the  behind  at  Naples,  how  he  had  no 

wearer  being  evidently  lying  down  friends  in  that  capital,  nor  any  one 

on  the  sward.   Joel  had  but  time  like  to  interest  themselves  aboat 

to  remove  bis  hat  oonrteonsly,  when  him  if  he  should  get  into  tronble, 

the  figure  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  or  require  to  be  assisted  in  any  way. 

revealed  the  person  of  an  immense  Apparently  the  King  was  satisfied 

man.     He  looked  gigantic  on  the  with  all  his  replies,  for  he  finished 

spot  he  stood  on,  and  with  his  by  inviting  him  to  partake  of  some 

stem,  flashed   features,  and  enor^  supper  with  him;  and  prodacing  a 

mous   mustaches,    turned    fiercely  small  basket  from  under  the  brush- 

upwards  at  the    points,   recalled  wood,  he  drew  forth  a  oonple  of 

to  Mr.  Joel  the  well-known  print  fowls,  some  cheese,  and  a  flask  of 

over   his   chimneypiece  at  home.  wine.   It  was  not  till  he  had  drank 

^  Where  are  you  going 9"  cried  he,  up  three  large  goblets  of  the  wine 


^^ifowhere    in    particular,    sir.  courageous  to  be  happy.    At  last, 

Strolling  to  ei^joy  my  cigar,''  replied  however,  he  grew  easy,  and  even 

Joel,  trembling.  familiar,   questioning  his  Migesty 

Wait  a  moment,'*  said  the  other,  about  the  sort  of  life  he  led.  and  ask- 

and  came  clattering  down  the  cliffy  ing  how  it  was  that  he  never  fell  into 

his  rifle,  his  pistols,  and  his  ammuoi-  the  hands  of  brigands, 

tion -pouches  making  a  terrific  uproar  Nothing  could  be  more  genial  osc 

as  became.  good-humoured  than  the  King;  he 

*^You   came   from  Oatanzaro —  was  frankness  itself;  he  owned  that 

were  there  any  gendarmes  there  when  his  life  might  pebbly  be  better; 
you  left  f that  on  the  whole  bis  father  oonfesBor 

'^None,  sire;  not  one,"  said  Joel,  was  obliged  to  bear  a  good  deal  from 

who  was  so  overcome  by  the  dignity  him ;  and  that  all  his  aodons  wertf 

of  the  gentleman  that  he  forgot  Sx  his  not  in  strictest  conformity  with 

intended  reserve.  church  discipline. 

^  No  lies,  no  treachery,  or,  by  the  ^  Ton  ought  to  marry  again ;  I 

precious  tears  of  the  Madonna,  I'll  am  persuaded,  sir,*'  said  Joel,  ^it 

i)]ow  your  brains  out."  would  be  the  best  thing  yon  oonid 

"  \our  M^esty  may  believe  every  do.*' 

word  I  utter  in  the  length  and  breadth  ^'I  don't  know,"  said  the  olim', 

of  the  Peninsula;  you  have  not  a  thoughtfully,  '^I  have  a  matter  of 

more  devoted  worshipper."  seven  wives  as  it  is^  and  I  don't  want 

"  Did  you  see  the  priest  Don  any  more." 

Lertoro  t"  Ah  I  your  Mj^Jeaty,  I  gneas  what 

Yes,  sire ;  it  was  he  told  me  yon   mean,"   said  Joel,  winking; 

where  I  should  find  your  Mi^esty  '^but  that's  not  what  I  would  sng- 

at  the  well  here,  under  the  cypress  gest   I  mean  some  strong  political 

trees."  connection — some   alliance  with  a 

Soioooone  1"  cried  the  stranger;  royal  house,  Russian  or  Bavarian, 

but  whether  tbe  epithet  was  meant  if,  indeed,  Austrian  were  not  pos- 

for  Joel  or  the  Our^  did  not  appear,  sible." 

A  very  long  and  dose  cross-examina-  ''On  the  whole,"  said  Joel,  ^ I 

tion  ensued,  in  which  Joel  was  found  that  he  didn't  much  trut 

obliged  not  merely  to  explain  who  any  one ;   he  thought  ill  of  Louis 

he  was,  whence  be  came,  and  what  Napoleon,   and  called  him  aome 

he  came  ibr,  but  to  narrate  a  variety  hard  names;  he  was  not  over  oom- 

ef  personal*  circumstances  which  at  plimentary  to  the  Pope;  and  aa  ibr 

tbe  time  it  seemed  strange  liia  Ma-  Qaribaldi|  he  said  they  had  onoe 


that  Joel  found  himself  sufficientiy 
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been  thick  as  thieyes,  bnt  of  late 
they  had  seen  little  of  each  other, 
and  for  his  part  he  was  not  sorry  for 
it  All  ^  this  time,  sir,"  continued 
Joel,  "  his  Mijesty  was  always  fancy- 
ing somethiDg  or  other  that  I  wore 
or  carried  about  me  ;  first  it  was 
my  watch,  which  I  felt  much  honour- 
ed by  his  deigning  to  accept ;  then  it 
was  my  shirt-studs,  then  my  wrist- 
bnttoDs,  then  my  tobacco*poDch,  then 
my  pipe,  a  very  fine  meerschaum, 
and  at  last,  to  my  intense  astonish- 
ment, my  purse,  whose  contents  he 
actually  emptied  on  the  table,  and 
oounted  out  before  me,  asking  me  if 
I  had  not  any  more  about  me,  either 
in  notes  or  bills,  for  it  seemed  a  small 
som  for  a  ^Milordo,'  so  he  called  me, 
to  travel  with. 

.  "Whatever  I  had,  however,  he 
took  it — took  every  oarlino  of  it 
"■^y'^ft  *  There's  no  getting  any 
change  up  here — there  are  no 
bankers,  my  dear  Signer  Joe);  but 
ive  U  meet  at  Kaples  one  of  these 
days,*  and  set  all  these  things  to 
rights.' 

sappose  the  wine  must  have 
been  far  stronger  than  I  thought; 
perhaps,  too,  drinking  it  in  the  open 
air  made  it  more  headv;  then  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  bad  its  effect 
—it's  not  every  day  that  a  man  sits 
bob-nobbing  with  a  king.  What- 
ever the  reason,  I  became  confased 
and  addled,  and  my  mind  wandered. 
I  forgot  where  I  was.  I  believe  I 
sang  something — I  am  not  sure  what 
-—and  the  King  sang,  and  then  we 
both  sang  together;  and  at  last  he 
whistled  with  a  silver  call-whistle 
that  he  wore,  and  he  gave  me  in 
charge  to  a  fellow— a  ragged  rascally- 
looking  dog  be  was — to  take  me  back 
to  Oataiizaro ;  and  the  scoundrel,  in- 
stead of  doing  so,  led  me  off  tbrough 
the  monntains  for  a  day  and  a  half, 
and  dn.pped  me  at  last  at  Reccone,  a 
miserable  village,    without  tasting 


food  for  twelve  hours.  He  made 
me  change  clothes  with  him,  too, 
and  take  his  dirty  rags,  this  goat- 
skin vest  and  the  rest  of  it,  instead 
of  my  new  tweed  suit;  and  then, 
sir,  as  we  parted,  he  clapped  roe 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  and 
said,  ^Mind  me,  amico  mio^  yon're 
not  to  tell  the  padrone,  when  yon 
see  him,  that  I  took  your  clothes 
from  von,  or  he'll  pnt  a  bullet 
through  me.  Mind  that,  or  you'll 
have  to  settle  your  scores  with  one 
of  my  brothera* 

^  *■  By  the  padrone  you  perhaps 
mean  the  King,'  said  I,  haughtily. 

"  *King,  if  you  like,'  said  he,  grin- 
ning; *  we  call  him  "  Ninco  Nanco  :*' 
and  now  that  they've  shot  Pilone, 
and  taken  Stonpa,  there's  not  an- 
other brigand  in  the  whole  of  Italy 
to  compare  witJi  him.'  Tea,  sir, 
out  came  the  horrid  truth.  It  was 
Ninco  Kanoo,  the  greatest  monster 
in  the  Abruzzi,  I  bad  mistaken  for 
Victor  Emmanuel.  It  was  to  him  I 
had  presented  mj  watch,  my  photo- 
graph, my  seal-nng,  and  my  purse 
with  forty-two  napoleons.  Dirty, 
ragged,  wretched,  in  tatters,  and 
famished,  I  crept  on  from  village 
to  village,  till  I  reached  this  place 
yesterday  evening,  only  beseeching 
leave  to  be  let  lie  down  and  die,  for 
I  don't  think  I'll  ever  survive  the 
shame  of  my  misfortune,  if  my  me- 
mory shoujd  be  crael  enough  to  pre- 
serve the  detMls." 

'^Oheer  up,  Joel;  the  King  is  to 
review  the  Nationid  Guard  to-day. 
ni  take  care  that  you  shall  have  a 
good  place  to  see  him,  and  a  good 
dinner  afterwards." 

^^Ko,  sir;  Dl  not  go  ard  look  at 
him.  Ninco  Nanco  has  cured  me  of 
hero-worship.  PU  go  back  to  town 
and  see  after  the  exchanges.  The 
sovereigns  that  come  from  the  mint 
are  the  only  ones  I  inean  to  deal  with 
from  this  day  forward." 
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THS  RATX  07  IKTBRXST. 
PABT  n. 

The  great  Napoleon  said  that,  sent  monetary  la^  or  by  their  op- 
in  his  opinion,  the  only  nse  of  the  ponents.  Bat  the  next  qaeatioo  is^ 
Bank  of  France  was  to  lend  money  and  it  is  the  roost  impcotant  prac^ 
at  fonr  per  cent.  And  as  a  matter  of  tioal  qnestion  in  monetary  scaenoe^ 
fact,  both  in  France  and  in  England  — ^Under  onr  present  monetary  aya- 
(prior  to  1844),  the  rate  of  interest  tem,  is  the  general  level  of  the  rate 
was  generally — as  Napoleon  held  it  of  interest  what  it  oaght  to  bet 
onght  always  to  be — fonr  per  cent  And  do  the  yariations  of  the  rate 
For  a  century  and  a  half  the  rate  arise  from  natural  and  neoesaaiy 
charged  by  the  Bank  of  England,  oanses!  We  say,  No.  We  diall 
and  all  the  other  banks  in  this  show,  with  all  fairness^  the  oireom* 
country,  neyer  varied  more  than  one  stances  in  which  banks  are  Jostified, 
per  cent.  —  hveraging  about  four  by  their  proper  interests,  in  raising 
and  a  half  per  cent.  Whether  or  their  charge  for  capital  on  loan, 
not  this  is  a  fair  rate  of  banking  But  it  is  eqnally  important  to  ob- 
profits — a  fair  return  on  capital  lent  serve  that  there  are  eircamalaiictf 
upon  good  and  readily  convertible  in  which  an  increased  demand  for 
securities— we  need  not,  from  onr  money,  or  advances,  adds  to  the 
point  of  view,  stay  to  inquire.  For  profits  of  banks,  without  In  any 
we  hold  that  the  only  Intimate  way  imperilling  their  portion*  and 
test  in  such  a  case  is,  the  law  of  therefore  does  not  necessitate  an 
Supply  and  Demand,  acting  under  increase  in  the  rate  of  interest, 
natural  conditions, — ^that  is  to  aay,  Also,  that  the  rate  of  interest  is 
free  from  artificial  restrictions  of  any  raised  at  times  although  there  is 
kind.  no  increased   demand   for  capital 

We  are  opposed  to  fixing  the  rate  at  all. 
of  interest,  or  imposing  a  mazimam  There  are  two  cases,  quite  dis- 
npon  that  rate,  by  legal  enactment,  tinct,  although  at  preaent  ooo- 
For  two  reasons:  Firstly,  because  founded,  in  which  the  BaniL  of 
fluctnations  occur  alike  ip  the  sup*  England  is,  or  thinks  itself,  eom- 
ply  of  loanable  capital,  and  in  the  pelied  to  raise  the  rate  <tf  interest, 
demand  for  that  capital ;  and  either  One  of  these  applies,  in  a  greater  or 
of  these  oanses  naturally  calls  for  less  degree,  to  the  banks  of  all  oona- 
a  variation  of  the  rate  ohatged  for  tries, — ^namely,  when  there  is  an  nn- 
oapital  on  loan.  Also^  because  the  usual  demand  for  the  preoiona  metaisi 
credit  of  borrowers,  or  of  the  secu-  whether  for  home  use  or  (as  more 
rities  offered,  varies, — so  that  in  some  frequentiy  happens)  for  export 
cases  a  percentage  (equivalent  to  a  The  other  case  applies  to  the 
premium  of  insurance)  has  to  be  Bank  of  England  almost  exdusively. 
added  to  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest*  -^namely,  when  there  is  no  increased 
Secondly,  we  are  opposed  to  any  denund  for  the  precioaa  metals, 
l^islative  restriction  upon  the  rate  hut  simply  for  money  in  the  farm  ci 
of  interest,  because  it  is  an  inter-  bank-notes. 

ference  with  the  freedom  of  banking;  L  Let  ns  consider  the  latter  case 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  less  legisla-  first.  An  increased  demand  for 
tion  there  is  for  banking,  as  for  other  bank-notes  or  domestic  oarrency 
trades,  the  better.  arises  whenever  either  of  the  two 

To  these  general  principles,  we  following,  and  very  different,  causes 
think,  no  objection  will  be  taken,  comes  into  play^namely,  either 
either  by  the  supporters  of  the  pre-  (1),  when  a  sudden  expansion  of 
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trade  takes  place  ;  or  (2),  when 
there  is  a  temporary  weakening  of 
credit,  wherehy  payments  in  money 
are  called  for  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent instead  of  the  pajment  by 
bills,  by  which  all  oar  trade  in  or- 
dinary times  is  carried  on. 

An  increase  of  trade,  we  need 
hardly  observe,  does  not  necessarily 
occasion  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  export  of  the  precious  me- 
tals. On  the  contrary  (as  notably 
in  the  caee  of  France  of  late  years) 
a  great  increase  of  trade  may  be 
attended  by  a  great  influx  of  specie. 
But  to  make  the  case  perfectly 
dear,  let  us  suppose  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  business  is  purely  of  a 
domestic  kind — say,  in  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  building  of 
factories,*  improving  of  land,  &c. 
In  such  a  case  the  capital  em- 
ployed is  not  sent  abroad,  and 
bank-notes  alone  are  needed  in  its 
transference  from  hand  to  hand. 
Every  increase  of  business  is  at- 
tended by  a  kiiger  creation  of  bills 
and  acceptances,  which  in  due 
course  are.  taken  to  the  banks  to 
be  discounted.  In  this  case,  there 
is  an  increased  demand  for  capital 
on  loan.*  Hence  the  banks  find 
that  they  can  increase  the  amount 
of  their  loans  upon  good  securities, 
and  every  extension  of  a  bank^s 
loans  augments  to  an  equal  degree 
the  bank's  profits,  although  the 
rate  of  interest  remain  the  same. 
Accordingly,  so  fkr  as  profit  is 
concerned,  the  banks  may,  with 
great  advantage  to  themselves,  en- 
large the  amount  of  their  discounts, 
or  advances  to  trade  upon  the 
usual  securities,  without  exacting 
an  increased  profit  by  raising  the 
rate  of  interest  On  the  other 
band,  it  is  natural  that  they  should 
seek  to  obtain  the  highest  price 
possible  for  their  loans.  When  the 
demand  for  loanable  capital  is  in- 


creased, they  may  justly  say — "It 
is  true  that  an  enlargement  of  dis- 
counts is  yery  profitable  to  us,  of 
itself ;  but  if  the  demand  for  loan- 
able capital  is  so  urgent  that  we 
can  exact  higher  terms  for  our  ad- 
vances, by  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, and  so  obtain  a  double 
means  of  profit,  we  are  entitled  to 
do  so." 

And  80  they  are.  But  then  there 
must  be  firee  competition,  as  in 
other  trades.  Any  &rmer  who  sees 
it  advantageous  to  ofier  his  grain 
in  the  market  at  65s.  the  quiurter, 
while  his  neighbour  stands  out  for 
TOs.,  is  at  liberty  to  do  so.  In  like 
manner,  any  banks  which  are  Wil- 
ling to  enlarge  their  accommoda- 
tion to  the  public  upon  moderate 
terms  —  either  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  lesser  amount  of 
profits  than  if  they  raised  their 
rate  of  discount,  or  feeling  assured 
that  such  a  course  will  be  more 
profitable  to  them  in  the  end  by 
increasing  their  amount  of  business 
— ought  to  be  free  to  do  so.  But 
legislation  steps  in  to  prevent  6*00 
competition  in  this  matter,  and 
makes  the  rate  of  interest  to  a 

great  extent  dependent  upon  arti- 
cial  causes.  It  does  so,  firstly, 
by  restricting  the  means  by  which 
the  banks  can  lend  their  capital. 
The  issue  of  bank-notes  is  made 
dependent,  not  upon  the  amount 
of  capital  and  credit  of  the  banks, 
which  it  is  the  sole  purpose  of 
bank-notes  to  represent  On  the 
contrary,  the  majority  of  banks 
have  of  themselves  no  means  of 
lending  their  capital  or  utilising 
their  credit  at  all.  They  are  not 
allowed,  upon  any  terms,  to  issue 
notes  of  their  own,  however  great 
may  be  their  credit,  and  however 
large  the  amount  of  capital  which 
they  have  to  lend.  For  the  means 
of  carrying  on  their  business,  they 


*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  (although  it  often  is)  that  such  an  Increased  demand 
for  capital  on  loan  is  accompanied  by  an  increased  creation  of  capital,  and  espe- 
cially of  loanable  capital,  owing  to  the  increase  of  trade  and  profits.  As  Trade 
augments,  the  profits  of  the  nation  Increase  likewise.  In  fact,  it  is  the  yearly  in- 
crease of  profits  which  alone  permits  the  yearly  increase  of  Trade. 
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are  entirely  dependent  upon  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  notes  from  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
the  issue  of  bank-notes.  Whether 
the  legislative  fetters  imposed  up- 
on the  Bank^s  issue  of  notes  be 
right  or  not — and  whether  or  not 
the  whole  currency  of  the  country 
should  be  made  to  fluctuate  with 
the  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
of  England  —  we  do  not  now  dis- 
cuss. We  simply  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  Bank  of  England 
is  possessed  of  a  means  of  lending 
its  capital,  or  deposits,  which  is  de- 
nied by  law  to  any  of  the  other 
large  banks.  These  other  banks 
are  dependent  upon  it  for  the 
means  (notes)  by  which  alone  they 
can  carry  on  their  business.  Thus 
they  cannot  compete  with  it  on 
fair  terms.  And  thus  the  rate  of 
interest,  the  price  of  money  on 
loan,  instead  of  being  regulated — 
as  the  price  of  all  other  commodi- 
ties is — by  free  competition,  is  in- 
juriously affected  by  a  legally-estab- 
lished monopoly.  Abolish  that 
monopoly,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
would  follow  its  natural  course. 
The  charge  for  the  use  of  capital 
on  loan  would  then  be  regulated 
by  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand:  and  there  would  be  no 
ground  for  complaint.  We  repeat, 
we  are  opposed  to  any  legislative 
interference  with  the  rate  of  dis- 
count: let  the  rate  rise  to  any 
height,  provided  that  it  does  so  in 
accordance  with  natural  laws.  But 
this  can  never  be  the  case  so  long 
as  the  vicious  principle  of  mono- 
poly is  adhered  to,  and  free  com- 
petition is  expressly  prevented  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament 

The  other  case  in  which  an  in- 
creased demand  for  bank-notes 
arises,  is,  when  some  bank  of  issue 
fails,  or  when  a  temporary  weak- 
ening of  commercial  credit  oc- 
curs. The  latter  event  may,  and 
often  is,  occasioned  simply  by  the 
action  of  the  banks,  in  refusing 
their  usual  accommodation  to  trade, 
— ^which  refusal  takes  place  when- 
ever and  from  whatever  cause  more 


gold  than  usual  has  to  be  sent 
abroad.  In  this  case  the  break* 
down  of  credit  is  owing  to  causes 
extraneous  to  trade — to  a  hitch  in 
our  currency-system.  But  let  us 
suppose  that  the  dilemma  oijiginates 
with  trade  itselE 

Whenever,  and   from  whatever 
cause,  an  embarrassment  b^Us  any 
important   branch   of   trade,  tbs 
markets  for  that  trade  become  de- 
pressed.    A  fiill  of  prices  takes 
place.    Any  sudden  fidl  of  prices 
weakens  the  credit,  it  may  be  im- 
perils the  solvency,  of  the  firms 
engaged  in  the  embarrassed  trade. 
There  are  fewer  buyers  than  before, 
— the  whole  operatiiHis  of  the  trade 
thus  temporarily  embarrassed  are 
contracted ;    and   the  holders  of 
stocks,  while  reducing  or  wholly 
suspending  thdr  usual  orders  for 
goods,  are   placed  in   a  serious 
dilemma.     As  the  credit    of  all 
firms  connected  with  the  trade  is 
diminished,  these  firms  find  that 
they  cannot  carry  on  their  business 
by  means  of  bills  to  the  same  extent 
as  before.   Payment  by  bills  &II3 
into  disrepute,  and  payments  by 
cash  are  proportionately  increased. 
There  are  only  two  ways  in  whidi 
cash  can  be  got  to  meet  this  in- 
creased demand  for  it    The  mer- 
chants must  either  make  sales  of 
their  goods  to  an  unusual  extent, 
or  they  must  discount  the  reserve 
of  bills  which  they  usually  Seep  on 
hand.    They  are  unwilling  to  take 
the  former  course — ^that  is  to  say, 
to  make  forced  sales, — ^because  the 
market  is  already  depressed,  and 
extra  sales  would  depress  it  still 
further.     Rather  than  submit  to 
this  great  loss,  they  take  their  re- 
serve of  bills  to  the  banks.  When 
they  cannot  make  sales  except  at  a 
great  loss,  they  seek  to  meet  the 
emergency   by  discounting  eTcrr 
bill  which  they  have  on  hand,  if 
they  obtain  the  usual  accommoda- 
tion from  the  banks,  the  difificahy 
is  tided  over;  and  in  due  coui^ 
the  trade  recovers  from  its  tempor- 
ary embarrassment,  and  things  go 
on  as  before.    But  if  the  bank^ 
instead  of  assisting  this  bnnch  ^f 
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industry,  create  embanrassment  for 
all  trade  alike,  by  raising  the  rate 
of  discount)  then  the  evil  is  seri- 
ously augmented.  The  position  of 
the  embarrassed  trade  is  still  fur- 
ther deteriorated ;  and,  what  is 
worse,  the  markets  for  all  kinds  of 
goods  are  depressed,  so  that  a  tem- 
porary embarrassment  of  one  branch 
of  trade  is  not  only  prolonged,  but 
is  also  extended  to  all  kinds  of 
trade, — ^so  that  the  whole  industry 
of  the  country  is  greatly,  as  well  as 
needlessly,  injured. 

There  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  previous  case. 
In  the  former  there  was  increased 
trade,  and  of  course  an  increased 
demand  for  capital  to  carry  on  that 
trade.  In  the  latter  there  is  a  con- 
traction of  trade,  and  a  diminished 
demand  for  capital.  But  this  di- 
minished demand  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent assumes  a  new  form«  In  pro- 
portion as  commercial  '  credit  is 
weakened,  and  commercial  currency 
(bills)  falls  into  disrepute,  a  greater 
demand  arises  for  the  currency  sup- 
plied by  banks, — i.  bank-notes. 
Trade,  in  ordinary  times,  supplies 
(by  means  of  bills)  the  currency  re- 
quired for  its  wholesale  operations ; 
but  when  the  credit  of.  that  cur- 
rency to  any  extent  fails,  the  defi- 
ciency must  be  supplied  by  means 
of  bank-notes.  These  notes  are  not 
meant  to  be  cashed :  they  are  simply 
needed  to  fill  the  vacuum  created 
by  the  temporary  disrepute  of  bills. 
Therefore  they  might  safely  be 
issued  without  any  increase  of  the 
stock  of  specie  held  by  the  banks. 
Nevertheless  the  demand  for  bank- 
ing loans  is  increased,  and  the  banks 
are  entitled  to  consult  their  own 
interests  in  meeting  this  demand. 
When  trade  can  no  longer  supply 
the  currency  by  which  its  operations 
are  carried  on,  it  must  borrow  the 
currency  which  represents  the  cap- 
ital and  credit  of  banks.  And  for 
such  loans  l^e  banks  are  entitled 
to  charge  the  terms  which  are  most 
advant^eous  for  themselves. 

Thus,  in  this  case  as  in  the  pre- 
vious one — however  different  they 
are  in  other  respects— the  same  con- 


dufiion  is  presented.  In  the  first 
case  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  capital,  because  trade  is  pros- 
perous and  profits  (it  may  be  pre- 
sumed) are  large.  In  the  second 
case  there  is  a  diminished  demand 
for  capital,  for  trade  is  embarrassed 
and  contracted.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  certainly  an  increased  de- 
mand for  loanable  capital  of  all 
kinds ;  in  the  latter,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  demand  upon  the 
banks  for  loans  is  increased  com- 

Eared  with  the  total  amount  of 
usiness  carried  on.  But  in  either 
case  the  rate  of  discount— the  charge 
for  banking  capital  on  loan — ^is  a 
matter  which  the  Banks  and  Trade 
ought  to  be  left  to  settle  between 
themselves  by  free  competition. 
The  banks,  as  we  have  already  said, 
may  make  an  increase  of  profits  by 
simply  enlarging  their  discounts, 
without  raising  the  rate;  or  they 
may  make  a  double  profit  by  at  the 
same  time  charging  more  for  their 
advances.  And  again  we  say,  they 
are  entitled  to  do  so, — provided 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  allowed  to  act  under  natural  con- 
ditions— i.  e.,  by  means  of  firee  com- 
petition. But  here,  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  we  encounter  the  action 
of  a  vicious  monopoly.  And,  al- 
though we  hold  that  the  rate  of 
interest  should  bo  unfettered  in  its 
movements,  we  demand,  on  the 
principle  of  free-trade,  that  no  arti- 
ficial influences  should  be  inter- 
posed,— and  that  our  banks,  instead 
of  being  dominated  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  should  all  of  them  equally 
have  the  means  of  lending  their 
capital,  —  so  that  free  competition, 
and  not  monopoly,  should  regulate 
the  rate  of  interest. 

An  increased  demand  for  bank- 
notes likewise  occurs  when  some 
bank  of  issue  fails.  In  this  case 
the  public  are  quite  willing  to  take 
the  notes  of  other  banks ;  but 
the  Bank  Acts  prevent  any  increase 
in  the  issues  of  these  banks,  save 
under  conditions  which  produce  a 
drain  for  notes  or  gold  upon  the 
Bank  of  England,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  infra. 
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II.  Hitherto  we  have  been  con- 
sidering the  position  of  banks  when 
the  demand  upon  them  is  not  for 
gold,  but  simply  for  an  increased 
supply  of  domestic  currency  in  the 
form  of  notes.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  position  of  banks  when  an  in- 
creased demand  for  gold  arises. 
This  may  be  either  an  internal  de- 
mand or  an  external  one — i.  for 
export 

(1.)  An  internal  demand  for  gold. 
Such  a  demand  only  arises  when 
one  or  more  banks  lose  the  confi- 
dence of  their  customers,  and  when 
these  demand  payment  of  their 
deposits  in  gold,  in  England,  such 
a  demand  can  only  be  made  upon 
the  Bank  of  England.  As  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  are  a  legal  tender 
throughout  England  (except  at  the 
Bank  itself),  any  bank  upon  which 
a  run  is  made  for  deposits  can,  and 
does  make  payment  in  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes.  Thus  when  any  English 
bank  or  banks  are  considered  un- 
safe, and  have  to  sustain  a  run  for 
deposits,  no  drain  of  gold  is  occa- 
sioned, either  from  them  or  from 
the  Bank  of  England.  For  the 
Bank  of  England,  upon  which  alone 
a  demand  for  payments  in  gold  can 
be  made,  never  loses  the  confidence 
cf  the  public:  it  has  never  sus- 
tained a  run  for  gold,  in  pa3rment 
either  of  its  notes  or  deposits,  owing 
to  any  apprehensions  as  to  its  sol- 
vency, for  Uie  last  hundred  years 
and  more, — never  since  the  Preten- 
der and  his  Highlanders  were  at 
Derby  in  1746.  Thus,  as  the  credit 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  never 
doubted,  and  as  a  run  upon  any 
other  English  banks  is  met  by  pay- 
ments in  its  notes,  an  internal  de- 
mand for  gold  (that  is  to  say,  a  de- 
mand of  specie  for  domestic  use, 
and  not  for  export)  never  arises  in 
England. 

The  internal  drains  of  gold  which 
the  Bank  of  England  has  occasion- 
ally to  meet,  come  from  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  Bank  of  England  notes  are 
not  a  legal  tender  in  those  countries, 
and  accordingly,  when  a  run  for  de- 
posits is  made  upon  a  Scotch  or  Irish 
bank,  such  a  run  has  to  be  met  to 


a  large  extent  bv  payments  in  ^)ld 
The  threatened  bank  may  obtain  a 
supply  of  gold  dther  from  its  neigh- 
bour banks,  or  from  the  Bank  of 
England.    If  its  neighbour  banks 
are  assured  of  its  solvency,  the 
difficulty  is   easily  surmountable. 
The  gold  withdrawn  from  a  bank 
owing  to  a  distrust  of  its  solvency 
is  never  kept  in  hand  by  those  who 
withdraw  it,  but  is  immediately 
deposited    anew  in  some  of  the 
neighbouring  banks.    It  is  seldom 
a  single  hour  out  of  bank.  Hence 
if  the  threatened  establishment  is 
known  to  be  solvent  by  its  fellow- 
banks,  all  that  they  have  to  do  is 
simply  to  return  to  it  the  gold  as 
fast  as  it  is  withdrawn:  and  the 
crisis  is  quickly  at  an  end,  wi^out 
any  drain  (worth  mention)  being 
made  upon  the  Bank  of  England. 
Even  if  the  threatened  bank  is  in 
bad  odour,  and  consequently  is  not 
supported  by  its  neighbours^  the 
drain  of  gold  which  it  makes,  or  can 
make,  upon  the  Bank  of  England^ 
is  inconsiderable.    It  can  only  make 
that  drain  by  selling  its  reserve  of 
Government  stock,  and,  by  means 
of  the  notes  thus  received,  with- 
drawing an  equal  amount  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England.    But  m 
the  case*  of  an  'ill-conducted  or  in- 
solvent bank,  this  reserve  of  con- 
vertible securities  is  always  excep- 
tionally small    So  that  the  bank 
fails,  without  having  in  its  power 
to  make  any  considerable  draft  up- 
on the  stock  of  gold  in  the  Bank  of 
England.    And  after  its  failure,  the 
vacuum  produced  in  the  currency 
by  the  lapse  of  its  notes  (supposix^ 
it  to  be  a  bank  of  issue)  would 
naturally  be  filled  by  an  increased 
issue  on  the  part  of  its  neig;fabocr 
banks  —  whose  solvency  has  beec 
unquestioned,    and    whose  notes 
would  be  received  by  the  pabhc  as 
readily  as  gold. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  a  discre- 
dited bank  has  to  meet  *^a  ran." 
the  raising  of  the  rate  of  interesl 
can  be  of  no  use  to  it^ — the  de- 
mand upon  it  being,  not  for  loans, 
but  for  payment  of  its  deposits.  Id 
fiict,  the  raising  of  the  Baak-imte  i3 
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such  oircnmstanoes  only  increases 
the  dilemma :  it  increases  the  panic, 
and)  by  weakening  credit  generally, 
tends  to  create  a  ^*mn npon  other 
banks  also.  Thus  it  is  impolitic  for 
the  neighbonrs  of  a  discredited  bank 
to  raise  their  rate  of  discount :  nor, 
indeed,  do  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  jastify  such  a  coarse.  When 
a  Scotch  or  Irish  bank  fails,  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  notes  of 
the  other  banks  is  pnre  gain  to 
them.  The  increased  issue  is  need- 
ed simply  to  fill  the  void  occasioned 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  notes  of 
the  suspended  bank.  The  addition 
to  the  liabilities  of  the  other  banks, 
by  an  extension  of  their  note-circu- 
lation, is  in  such  circumstances  only 
nominal ;  while  the  addition  to  tiieir 
profits  is  very  tangible.  Hence  the 
failure  of  a  Scotch  or  Irish  bank 
fiirniahes  no  reason  for  the  other 
banks  raising  the  rate  of  interest. 

If  banking  in  this  country  existed 
under  natural  conditions,  the  failure 
of  a  bank  of  issue  would,  as  affect- 
ing the  currency,  be  a  diflSculty 
easily  surmounted,  and  the  drain 
upon  the  Bank  of  Eugland  would 
be  trivial  alike  in  its  amount  and 
in  its  effects.  But  our  present 
monetary  laws  immensely  aggravate 
the  difiiculty  in  Scotland  and  Ire« 
land,  and  certainly  quadruple  the 
drain  for  gold  arising  in  such  cir- 
cumstances upon  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. If  the  Scotch  and  Irish  banks 
were  allowed  to  extend  their  issues, 
to  meet  an  exceptional  demand  for 
their  notes  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
there  would  be  no  drain  for  gold, 
from  either  country,  upon  the  Bank 
of  England — or  next  to  none. 
When  a  ^^run^'  takes  places  upon  a 
Scotch  or  Irish  bank,  the  deposi- 
tors of  the  discredited  bank  would 
readily,  or  at  least  to  a  large  extent, 
accept  the  notes  of  the  other  banks 
in  payment  instead  of  gold.  Or  if 
a  bank  of  issue  failed,  the  with- 
drawal of  its  notes  would  be  com- 
pensated at  once,  and  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  public,  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  note-circulation  of  the 
other  banks — ^for  which  increased 
issue,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no 


need  for  an  equal  increase  in  the 
stock  of  gold  kept  by  these  banks. 
Under  the  present  monetary .  laws, 
however,  no  addition  to  this  note- 
circulation  can  be  made  by  the 
Scotch  banks  unless  they  previously 
procure  an  equal  amount  of  gold; 
and  the  Irish  banks  are  not  allowed 
to  extend  their  issues  upon  any 
terms.  Hence  it  is  that  ever^  run 
npon  a  Scotch  or  Irish  bank,  or  any 
bank-failure  in  these  countries,  pro- 
duces, and  must  produce,  a  drain  of 
gold  from  the  Bank  of  England. 
Previous  to  1844,  no  drain  of  gold 
from  the  Bank  of  England  ever 
came  from  Scotland;  and  if  the 
Scotch  banks  enjoyed  their  old 
freedom,  no  such  drain  would  take 
place  now.  The  Scotch  prefer  the 
notes  of  their  own  banks,  not  only 
to  Bank  of  England  notes,  but  to 
gold  itself.  And  if  the  banks  and 
the  community  were  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs  in  this 
respect,  the  occasional  drain  upon 
the  Bank  of  England,  proceeding 
from  Scotland,  of  which  the  English 
complain  so  much,  would  never 
have  an  existence.  It  is  simply  the 
consequence  of  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  the  Scotch  banks,  by  a 
legislation  with  which  the  Scotch 
as  a  nation  have  no  sympathy  what- 
ever. 

(2.)  An  external  drain  of  gold. 
This  always  takes  place  in  the  form 
of  a  demand  for  payment  of  deposits 
in  gold.  It  arises  from  no  distrust 
of  tiie  solvency  of  the  banks,  but 
from  an  exct)ptional  requirement  of 
Trade,  which  calls  for  an  increased 
export  of  international  currrency. 
And  the  merchants  engaged  in  fo- 
reign trade  who  have  to  make  such 
payments  in  international  currency 
withdraw  their  deposits  from  the 
banks  in  gold,  in  order  that  they 
may  send  the  precious  metal  abroad. 

The  difference  between  this  and 
an  internal  drain  is,  that  the  latter 
is  made  upon  deposits  already 
existing  in  a  bank,  which  are  with- 
drawn because  the  bank  is  distrust- 
ed; whereas,  in  the  former  case, 
new  deposits  are  made  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  withdrawing  the  amount  in 
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gold.  Iferohants  discount  bills  at 
the  Bank^  and  then  immediately 
withdraw  the  amount  in  gold.  The 
demand  for  loans  at  the  Bank  is 
not  increased.  It  is  not  more 
capital  that  is  wanted,  but  more 
capital  in  the  form  of  gold.  80  far 
as  concerns  the  supply  and  demand 
for  banking  capital,  there  is  no 
ground  for  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count ;  for  no  more  banking  capital 
is  wanted  than  before.  But  then 
the  demand  assumes  an  embarrass- 
ing form  for  the  banks.  And  as 
banks,  like  other  establishments, 
are  entitled  to  carry  on  their  busi- 
ness in  the  way  most  profitable  to 
themselves,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  this  embarrassing  demand 
for  gold  in  the  most  efficacious 
manner. 

The  difficulty  imposed  upon  banks 
by  an  external  drain  of  gold  is  this. 
They  are  bound  to  pay  their  notes 
and  their  deposits  in  gold,  and  any 
diminution  of  their  stock  of  gold 
diminishes  their  means  of  meeting 
this  liability.  To  pay  their  notes 
and  deposits  in  gold  is  a  necessity ; 
but  to  make  loans,  by  discounting 
bills,  is  optional.  They  make  such 
loans  only  for  their  own  advantage. 
Accordingly,  when  they  find  that 
to  discount  a  certain  class  of  bills  is 
a  disadvantage  to  them — that  the 
embarrassment  occasioned  by  the 
withdrawal  of  gold  is  greater  than 
the  profit  upon  the  discount  of  such 
bills — ^they  are  entitled  either  to 
refuse  to  discount  such  bills,  or  to 
exact  a  higher  charge  for  doing  so. 

If  the  Bank — upon  which  the 
burden  of  external  drains  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  falls — were  to  take 
this  course,  its  policy  would  be  jus- 
tifiable (although  Trade  would  still 
have  reason  to  complain  as  long  as 
the  monopoly  exists  which  prevents 
other  establishments  from  competing 
with  the  Bank  on  equal  terms).  But 
the  Bank  does  not  take  this  course. 
Instead  of  confining  its  restrictive 
policy  to  the  bills  which  are  brought 
to  it  to  be  discounted  in  order  that 
the  amount  may  be  withdrawn  in 
gold,  the  Bank  raises  its  charges 
upon  all  bills — ^it  wages  war  upon 


the  whole  Trade  of  the  country.  Kor 
does  it  even  diminish  the  amount 
of  its  discounts.   As  the  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Bank  caused  by  an  ex- 
ternal drain  ariaes  from  the  Diet 
that  a  certain  class  of  ita  disconn^ 
operations  diminishes  ita  resources 
for  meeting  its  liabilities  to  note- 
holders and  depositors,  the  natural 
remedy  would  be  for  the  Bask 
either  to  exact  higher  charges  for 
discounting  bills  which  are  brought 
to  it  as  a  means  of  obtaining  gold, 
or,  if  such  discrimination  were  im- 
possible, to  protect  its  depositors  and 
note-holders  by  limiting  the  amount 
of  its  discounts.   At  first  sight  it 
may  seem  that  this  would  be  ac- 
complished by  the  course  which  the 
Bank  takes — namely,  by  raising  the 
rate  of  discount  for  aU  bills.  Bat 
such  is  not  the  actual  result.  And, 
plainly,  the  attainment  of  this  re- 
sult is  not  the  object  which  rege- 
lates the  policy  of  the  Bank,  the 
immediate  effect  of  a  high  Bank- 
rate  is,  not  to  lessen  the  demand 
for  discounts,  but  to  increase  it 
And  when  this  increased  demand 
arises,  the  Bank  meets  it— only  it 
charges  higher  terms  than  before. 
What,  then,  is  the  object  which  the 
Bank  keeps  in  view  when  an  ex- 
ternal drain  of  gold  arises  ?  Obvi- 
ously,  the  means  which  it  employa 
— ^namely,  raising  the  rate  of  dis- 
count, while  discoimting  as  much 
as  before — ^are  highly  profitable  to 
it.   And  this  doubtless  is  an  objert 
of  itself,  and  one  which  tiie  Baok 
duly  appreciates,  though   it  does 
not  confess  to  it.   But  tiiere  is  an- 
other, which  is  equally  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  Bank  is  a  private  establish 
ment  which,  like  every  other,  seek^ 
to  make  the  largest  amount  of 
profit  out  of  its  transactions.  Now. 
when  an  external  drain  of  gold 
takes  place,  its  object  is — just  as 
in  other  cases — ^to  avoid  a  loss, 
and  also  to  make  a  profit  if  it  can. 
It  makes  a  profit  by  discounting  &« 
largely  as  before,  while  charging  a 
higher  rate  of  interest.  And  thi* 
higher  rate  of  discount  at  the  sam^ 
time  tends  to  bring  hack  the  goli! 
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into  its  coffers.  At  whose  expense? 
If  the  Bank  were  to  employ  the 
increased  profit  whioh  it  makes  by 
raising  the  rate  of  discount,  in  pro- 
cnring  for  itself  a  snpplj  of  gold 
from  abroad,  the  loss  wonld  still 
be  borne  bj  Trade.  But  the  Bank, 
by  raising  the  rate  of  disoonnt^ 
makes  a  double  gain,  and  imposes 
upon  Trade  a  double  loss.  For 
while  the  raising  of  the  rate  of  dis- 
count adds  to  the  profits  of  the 
Bank,  the  effects  of  the  high  rate 
are  snch  as  to  sapply  the  Bank 
with  gold  at  no  erpense  to  itself. 
The  effect  of  a  high  bank-rate  is, 
(1)  to  contract  the  whole  trade  of 
the  country,  so  that  less  gold  is 
sent  abroad  in  payment  of  orders 
for  goods;  (2)  to  depreciate  all 
kinds  of  property,  and  thereby  in- 
duce foreigners  to  send  over  gold 
for  the  purpose  of  making  pur- 
chases; (8)  to  deter  foreign  mer- 
chants who  have  bills  upon  Eng- 
land from  sending  them  over  to  be 
discounted  and  cashed.  All  these 
effects  of  a  high  bank-rate  are 
directly  hostile  to  Trade.  In  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  it  is 
the  Bank  Derms  Trade.  It  is  a 
serious  question,  truly,  when  banks, 
which  ought  to  be  the  allies  of 
trade,  become  its  greatest  foes. 
Nevertheless,  we  repeat,  the  great 
rule  is  that  every  branch  of  trade 
shdl  attend  to  its  own  interests. 
If  banks,  instead  of  providing 
themselves  with  gold  at  their  own 
cost,  can  throw  that  burden  upon 
trade — and  not  only  that,  but  make 
a  profit  out  of  the  transaction  be- 
sides—  all  we^ave  to  say  is,  "So 
be  it.  Only  do  not  let  the  Govern- 
ment, by  conferring  a  monopoly  of 
the  means  of  lending  capital,  pre- 
vent free  competition.  Let  Trade 
and  the  Banks  be  allowed  to  settle 
the  matter  on  equal  terms  between 
them.  Let  Trade,  since  it  feels  it- 
self aggrieved,  establish  or  support 
banks  whioh  are  willing  to  deal 
fairly  by  it,  and  which  shall  have 
the  means  of  doing  so,  instead  of 
being  condemned  to  helplessness 
by  the  dependence  in  whioh  all 
banks  are  at  present  placed  by  the 


monopoly  conferred  upon  the  Bank 
of  England." 

The  extent  to  which  the  banks 
are  affected  by  an  external  drain  of 
Id  has,  from  obvious  motives, 
en  greatly  exaggerated.  There 
is  no  cashing  of  notes  on  such  oc- 
casions. The  notes  remain  in  as 
good  repute  as  ever.  The  drain  is 
made  partly  by  depositors  with- 
drawing their  money  in  the  form  of 
gold,  but  chiefly — almost  entirely — 
by  persons  taking  their  bills  to  the 
Bank,  in  order  to  be  discounted, 
and  thereupon  demanding  payment 
of  the  amount  in  gold.  Never  once 
has  the  public  lost  faith  in  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  of  any 
other  bank,  owing  to  an  external 
drain  of  gold.  In  1707,  and  again 
in  1826,  when  the  greatest  drains 
of  gold  for  export  occurred,  and  also 
in  1847,  the  note-holders  never  lost 
confidence  in  the  slightest  degree. 
In  1797,  the  notes  continued  in 
as  good  repute,  and  at  the  same 
value,  after  the  suspension  of  pay- 
ments in  gold,  as  before.  And 
in  1826  and  1847,  the  notes  were 
entirely  unaffected  either  in  credit 
or  value  by  the  great  export  of 
gold.  Such  also  was  the  case  with 
the  notes  of  the  American  banks 
during  the  suspension  of  specie- 
payments  in  1857.  Not  the  slight- 
est depreciation  of  these  notes 
took  place. 

In  fact,  the  notes  of  a  bank 
which  is  known  to  be  solvent  are 
never  discredited  with  the  public. 
It  is  only  when  a  bank  is  distrust- 
ed that  any  desire  arises  for  con- 
verting its  notes  into  gold.  And 
at  such  times,  the  demands  of  the 
note-holders  are  quite  trivial  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  deposi- 
tors. The  old  idea,  and  seemingly 
the  still  current  one,  is,  that  bank 
failures  arise  from  the  note-issues, 
— from  the  public  losing  faith  in 
the  notes,  and  requiring  payment 
of  them  in  gold.  This  is  an  illusion. 
Any  bank  (except  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land) can  easily  pay  all  its  notes  in 
gold.  It  is  the  run  for  deposits 
which  is  the  fatal  thing.  And 
this  is  not  caused  in  the  slight. 
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eat  degree  by  an  unusual  export  of 
gold,  but  by  a  bank  or  banks  be*' 
coming  suspected  of  insolvency. 
It  is  not  a  drain  of  gold  which 
causes  a  banking  crisis,  but  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  meet  the  drain.  The 
Bank-rate  is  raised,  credit  is  con- 
tracts, the  markets  are  depressed, 
and  numerous  mercantile  failures 
occur.  These  mercantile  failures  of 
themselyes  endanger  the  position  of 
banks,  and  tend  to  produce  a  run. 
Panic  is  abroad, — and  when  the 
public  see  many  firms  failing,  who 
are  known  to  have  had  large  deal- 
ings with  a  particular  bank,  the 
credit  of  that  bank  is  shaken,  and 
a  run  upon  it  is  made  for  deposits. 
No  bank  of  itself  can  sustain  such 
a  run;  and  if  one  bank  fails,  the 
panic  is  still  more  increased,  and  a 
run  commences  upon  other  banks 
also.  This,  we  repeat,  is  not  the 
consequence  of  an  export  of  gold, 
but  of  the  mercantile  losses  occa- 
sioned by  the  raising  of  the  bank- 
rate  and  concomitant  contraction 
of  credit,  which  create  a  domestic 
panic,  and  at  the  same  time  weaken 
the  position  of  many  banks  by 
causing  the  failure  of  merchants 
whose  bills  they  have  discounted. 
As  long  as  a  bank  is  known  to  be 
solvent,  its  notes  circulate  freely 
under  all  circumstances.  It  is  only 
when  a  bank  is  suspected  of  insol- 
vency that  a  run  is  made  upon  it : 
and  nothing  tends  so  much  to  pro* 
duce  such  a  run  as  a  high  bank-rate 
and  contraction  of  credit,  which, 
by  producing  panic  and  failures  of 
a  bank's  customers,  tend  equally 
to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  bank 
itself. 

There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  for 
diminishing  note-issues,  when  an 
external  drain  of  gold  occurs,  from 
any  apprehension  of  the  notes  los- 
ing credit,  and  being  brought  to  be 
cashed.  Indeed  in  exceptional  times 
(as  during  the  war  with  Napoleon 
I.),  when  not  only  the  bullion  in 
banks,  but  even  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  sovereigns,  or  retail  cur- 
rency, is  exported,  an  increased  issue 
of  bank-notes  is  imperatively  called 


for.  The  publio  require  such  an 
increase  of  notes,  to  take  the  place 
of  the  exported  sovereigns,  and  they 
are  as  freely  accepted  at  anch  timet 
as  if  t^e  vaults  of  the  issuing  banks 
were  filled  with  the  yellow  metsL 
During  the  long  suspension  of  cash- 

gayments— from  1797  to  1819— the 
ank  of  England  note  was  not  (as 
it  is  now)  a  legal  tender;  yet  not^ 
withstanding,  not  only  the  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  but  those 
of  hundreds  of  other  banks,  were 
freely  accepted,  and  circuls^ed  in 
good  repute,  although  it  was  known 
that  they  could  not  be  convert- 
ed into  gold.  The  gold  was  not 
wanted :  the  notes  did  all  that  was 
required. 

Moreover,  and  as  the  public  well 
know,  a  drain  of  gold  is  a  mere 
temporary  difficulty.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  such  a  drain  is  over  in 
three  months,  and  the  gold  accumu- 
lates in  the  Bank  as  before.  And 
besides  this  feature  of  an  external 
drain,  there  are  two  others  equally 
worthy  of  notice.  (1)  When  gold 
is  exported,  it  is  only  serving  the 
very  purpose  for  which  it  is  kept 
on  hand.  Nobody  wants  it  for  do- 
mestic currency.  It  is  kept  only  as 
a  stock  of  international  currency, 
to  be  sent  abroad  when  requived* 
Why,  then,  should  the  Bank  take 
alarm  when  this  international  cur- 
rency is  beiiig  put  to  its  proper  use! 
—especially  as  it  will  all  come  back 
again,  in  natural  course,  in  two  or 
three  months?  Moreover,  (2)  a 
drain  of  gold  always  tends  to  stop 
of  itself.  It  is  not  an  indefinite 
drain  which  may  go  on  ad  infinitum. 
On  the  contrary,  each  drain  has 
certain  limits,  which  it  cannot  ex- 
ceed. Every  million  of  gold  export- 
ed lessens  the  drain  to  an  equal 
amount  It  is  the  very  thini^  that 
is  wanted  to  restore  the  equilibrium 
— to  "  correct  the  exchanges. The 
apprehensions  entertained  in  regard 
to  a  drain  of  gold  are  quite  un- 
founded. But  for  our  defeotive 
monetary  laws,  and  the  injurious 
policy  adopted  by  the  Bank,  the  oc- 
caeional  and  transient  drains  of  g<cdd 
for  export  would  be  perfectly  innoca* 
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0U8 — wonld  prodnee  no  evil  codm*^ 
qnences  either  to  our  domeetic  cnr* 
rencj  or  to  our  trade.  A  drain  of 
specie,  we  repeat,  instead  of  being 
liKe  the  escape  of  water  from  a 
reservoir  through  a  hole  that  re- 
quires to  be  stopped,  resembles  an 
overflow  into  some  reservoir  of  tem- 
porarily lower  level;  every  such 
overflow  naturally  and  inevitably 
tending  to  stop  of  itself. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the 
raising  of  the  Bank-rate  attracts 
gold  from  bther  countries.   But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  not  the  case. 
An  external  drain  being  of  merely 
transient  duration,  there  is  little  in- 
ducement for  foreign  capitalists  to 
make  a  transference  of  their  wealth 
— to  withdraw  their  capita  from 
the  enterprises  in  which  it  is  em- 
barked in  order  to  make  a  new  in- 
vestment of  it  in  another  country. 
Sach  a  transference  of  capital  is  not 
so  easily  made  as  some  authorities 
imagine.   Besides,  even  if  it  could 
be  made  with  peifect  ease  and  ra- 
pidity, capitalists  have  no  adequate 
motive  to  do  so.   And  the  reason 
is  obvious.    Whenever  the  Bank- 
rate  in  this  country  is  raised,  the 
banks  of  other  countries  immedi- 
ately follow  suit.   They  raise  their 
rate  of  discount  in  proportion  to 
every  change  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England.    So  that  the  raising  of 
the  Bank-rate,  as  regards  the  attract- 
ing of  gold  from  other  countries, 
is  absolutely  devoid  of  result.  Its 
only  effect  is  to  inflict  losses  upon 
the  commercial  classes.   The  only 
way   in  which  a  high  rate  of 
clisconnt  tends  to  replenish  the 
Bank^s  stock  of  gold  is  by  killing 
Trade,  and  thereby  lessening  the 
requirement  for  international  cur- 
rency— i.     specie.   By  paralysing 
the  national  industry — by  inflicting 
heavy  losses  upon  trade,  and  pro- 
ducing a  host  of  bankruptcies  —  a 
great  contraction  of  business  ensues; 
the  usual  orders  for  foreign  goods, 
the  raw  material  of  our  industry, 
are    suspended ;   and   thus  gold 
accumulates  in  the  banks,  simply 
because  Trade  has  no  longer  any 
ase  for  it. 


This  is  really  a  war-policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Banks  against  Trade. 
And  as  Trade,  under  the  present 
system  of  monopoly  of  issue,  cannot 
unite  to  support,  or  establish,  a 
bank  which  has  the  least  chance  of 
being  able  to  compete  with  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  interests  of 
industry  are  helpless  in  the  struggl& 
This  hardship  is  all  the  greater  in- 
asmuch as,  during  an  external  drain 
for  gold,  there  is  not  any  increased 
demand  for  capital  at  all — no  solid 
cause  for  raising  the  value  of  capi- 
tal on  loan — but  simply  a  banking 
diflSculty,  which  the  Bank  itself 
ought  to  take  measures  to  meet. 
Yet,  so  far  from  doing  so,  it  not 
only  throws  the  whole  burden  upon 
Trade,  but  actually  makes  occasion 
to  enlarge  its  own  profits. 

Having  considered  the  causes 
which  at  pfesent  affect  the  Rate  of 
Interest  in  this  country,  it  remains 
for  us  to  show  the  manner  and  ex- 
tent to  which  these  causes  operate. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  re- 
cent policy  of  the  Bank  of  England 
which  call  for  special  attention.  One 
of  these  is  the  excessive  fluctuations 
in  the  Bank-rate — in  the  value  of 
money  on  loan.  In  former  times 
the  rate  of  interest  was  compara- 
tively steady.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, in  common  with  the  other 
banks,  used  to  reason  in  this  way. 
They  said — "The  rate  of  profits — 
and  therefore  the  value  of  money 
on  loan — varies  little;  from  year 
to  year  it  is  nearly  the  same." 
And,  acting  accordingly,  they  were 
slow  to  alter  the  rate  merely  in 
consequence  of  a  change  in  tlie 
amount  of  their  stock  of  specie. 
They  paid  regard  to  the  normal  in- 
fluences which  regulate  the  rate  of 
interest  —  namely,  the  amount  of 
supply  of  loanable  capital,  and  the 
extent  of  the  demand  for  it, — and 
minimised  the  effects  of  the  sub- 
ordinate element  in  the  question, 
namely,  the  stock  of  specie.  A 
diminution  of  specie  in  the  banks 
is  a  purely  banking  difficulty,  which 
does  not  necessarily  affect  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  in  regard  to 
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capital,  hj  which  the  rate  of  in- 
terest onght  to  be  regulated.  Bat 
now  the  Bank  takes  qnite  a  differ- 
ent course.  It  pays  no  regard  at 
all  to  the  law  of  snpply  and  de- 
mand, and  regulates  the  rate  of  in- 
terest entirely  by  the  amount  of 
specie  which  may  happen  to  be  in 
its  vaults.  What  is  more :  a  most 
insignificant  variation  in  its  stock 
of  specie  is  held  to  justify  an  enor- 
mous fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  in- 
terest— ^in  the  value  of  capital  on 

Bullion. 

Sept.  7.— Nov.  9,  1864.  £13,070,000 

Nov.  9.— Nor.  24,    „  13,760,000 

Nov.  24.— Dec.  14,    „  13,986,000 

Dec.  14.— Jan.  12,  1866.  14,116,000 

Jan.  12.— Jan.  26,    „  14,183,000 

Jan.  26.— Mar.    1,    „  14,488,000 

Mar.  1.— Mar.  30,   „  14,960,000 

Mar.  30.— May    2,    „  15,062,000 

From  this  it  appears  that  a  varia- 
tion to  the  extent  of  14  per  cent 
(£2,000,000)  in  the  Bank's  stock 
of  specie  is  held  to  justify  a  varia- 
tion in  the  value  of  money  on  loan 
to  the  extent  of  fully  120  per 
cent !  If  we  take  the  months  pre- 
vious to  the  crisis  of  last  year,  a 
similar  state  of  things  is  presented. 
For  (as  shown  in  our  article  of 
last  month)  a  diminution  of  only 
£650,000  in  its  bullion,  and  of 
£460,000  in  its  reserve  of  notes,  was 
held  to  justify  a  rise  of  the  Bank- 
rate  from  6  to  9  and  10  per  cent! 
Such  a  practice  savours  of  insanity 
— but  it  is  an  insanity  which,  as 
we  shall  immediately  see,  is  by  no 
means  unprofitable  to  the  Bank. 

The  other  point  worthy  of  atten- 
tion is,  that,  while  working  this  sys- 
tem of  incessant  variation,  the  Bank 
has  managed  greatly  to  raise  the 
general  level  of  the  rate  of  interest. 
Until  of  late  years  (and  after  the  pass- 
age of  the  Bank  Act),  when  there 
were  thirteen  millions  of  gold  in 
the  Bank,  the  Bank-rate  used  to  be 
less  than  one-half  of  what,  under 


loan.  A  variation  in  the  Bank's 
stock  of  bullion  to  the  extent  of 
two  millions  sterling  is  now  made 
the  ground  for  altering  the  Bank- 
rate  to  the  extent  of  fuBy  100  per 
cent.  In  iUnstration  of  thig,  take 
the  facts  of  the  day,  as  condensed 
in  the  following  table.  The  last 
eight  months  are  divided  into  periods 
corresponding  with  the  changes  in 
the  Bank-rate,  and  the  average 
amount  of  gold  In  the  Bank  is  givea 
for  each  of  these  periodf  :— 

Bank-Rate. 

9  per  cent 
8  „ 
V 

6  „ 

H  n 
5  „ 

H  „ 
4  « 

similar  circumstances,  it  is  at  pre- 
sent This  is  a  very  important 
fact,  and  one  as  to  which  there 
cannot  possibly  be  any  doubt  The 
statistics  of  the  Bank  prove  it  to 
demonstration.*  In  the  twenty- 
five  years  previous  to  the  passing 
of  the  Bank  Act  (from  1819  to 
1844)  the  rate  of  discount  used 
be  4  per  cent  when  the  Banks 
stock  of  specie  ranged  between 
£11,000,000  and  £7,000,000 -ris- 
ing to  6  per  cent  (aa  in  183M0) 
when  the  stock  of  specie  fell  to 
£3,000,000.  After  the  pasang  of 
the  Act  of  1844,  the  Bank  used  to 
charge  4  per  cent  when  its  spede 
stood  at  121  millions — a  great  riae 
on  its  previous  practice.  Bot  now 
it  charges  4  per  cent  when  it  has  15 
millions  of  gold,  and  charges  9  and 
10  per  cent  when  its  stock  of  specie 
still  amounts  to  18  mlllionsl  b 
this  way  the  Bank  has  been  steadilj 
working  up  the  rate  of  interest 
until  it  has  reached  its  present  higb 
level — that  is  to  say,  dmble  what  ft 
used  to  be,  under  similar  circnm- 
stances,  in  former  times-t  The 


*  See  Appendix  to  Patterson's  ^  Economy  of  Capital,'  where  these  staliito 
given. 

\  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  as  judged  of  bv 
amount  of  its  reserve.    The  authorities  of  the  Bank  have  been  unitsiipoia  p 
stating  that  the  position  of  the  Bank  is  entirely  satisfjMJtory  when  the  reserve  ia 
its  banking  department  (consisting  of  notes  and  some  coin)  amounts  to  one-tbin 
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Bank,  in  fact,  seems  to  consider 
that  under  all  circumstances,  how- 
ever transient  and  exceptional,  its 
stock  of  hullion  ought  to  amount  to 
twelve  millions  sterling.  It  virtually 
treats  these  twelve  millions  as  the 
zero-point  in  its  calculations.  It 
regards  £15,000,000  as  the  normal 
amount  of  gold  which  ought  to  be 
in  its  possession :  and  each  succes- 
sive diminution  below  that  point  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  of  a  million 
is  accompanied  hj  a  rise  of  1  per 
cent  in  its  charge  for  money  on 
loan.  In  this  way  the  level — ^the 
base-line,  so  to  speak— of  the  Rate 
of  Interest  has  become  permanent- 
ly raised.  Trade,  of  course,  is  pro- 
portionately mulcted.  The  Bank, 
in  fact — and  all  the  banks,  which 
willingly,  as  well  as  of  necessity, 
follow  its  example — now  claims  for 
itself  a  larger  portion  of  the  profits 
of  Trade  than  before.  And  thus 
Industry  is  mulcted  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Capital. 


From  this  review  of  the  working 
of  our  monetary  system,  it  appears 
that  the  Rate  of  Interest,  the  charge 
for  capital  on  loan,  is  by  no  means 
regulated  by  the  simple  and  natu- 
ral law  of  supply  and  demand.  It  is 
made  to  vary  from  other  causes,  and 
sometimes  quite  irrespective  of  the 
comparative  scarcity  or  abundance 
of  capital.  Indeed  it  is  remark- 
able that  when  Trade  is  prosperous, 
and  when  loans  of  capital  are  un- 
usually numerous  (in  other  words, 
when  there  is  an  increased  demand 
for  capital),  the  Bank  rate  is  never 
so  high  as  when  the  reverse  is  the 
case, — namely,  when  Trade  is  being 
contracted  and  capital  as  a  whole 
is  in  less  demand.  When  Trade 
is  prosperous,  and  commercial  cre- 
dit consequently  is  firm,  no  extra 
demand  for  loans  is  made  upon  the 
banks, — Trade  itself  supplying  the 
currency  required  for  its  operations^ 
by  means  of  bills.  But  when  com' 
mercial  credit  is,  from  any  cause" 


of  the  liabilities  of  the  banking  department — i,  its  deposits,  and  seven-day 
and  other  bills.  Bat  in  practice  the  Bank  Court  now  take  a  different  view  of  the 
matter.  The  following  figures,  for  the  last  four  months  of  1864,  show  each  week 
how  much  the  reserve  was  above  or  below  the  normal  point  of  one-third  of  the 
banking  liabilities 


Sept   7,  6  per  cent  above" 
U,  1 


Oct. 


Kov. 


21,  14 

28,  12 

12,  1 

19,  1 

26,  12^ 

2,  14 


bedow 
above 


Arerage. 
^  So 

o 


^^1 


Nov.   9,  25  per  cent  above" 

16,  24  „ 

23,  84  „  „ 

80,  82  „ 

Deo.    7,35  „  „ 

14,  44  „ 

21,  88  „  „ 

28.  27  „ 


Arerage. 


It  thus  appears  that  during  the  two  months  of  crisis,  when  the  minimum  rate 
of  discount  was  9  per  cent,  the  Bank^s  reserve  of  notes  exceeded  one-third  of  its 
banking  liabilities  for  7  weeks  to  an  average  extent  of  11^  P«r  cent,  and  fell  be- 
low it  for  two  weeks  to  the  average  extent  of  4  per  cent ;  so  that  this  extreme 
rate  was  charged  while  the  .Bank's  position  was  actually  stronger  than  the  most 
cautious  banking  authorities  have  ever  held  necessary.  Moreover,  the  two  weeks 
when  the  reserve  was  a  trifle  below  its  normal  amount,  were  those  when  the 
quarterly  dividends  were  being  paid,  at  which  time  there  is  always  an  extra  de- 
mand for  -notes  to  the  amount  of  about  £1,250,000.  If  the  Bank,  then,  charges  9 
per  cent  when  its  reserve  is  thus  in  excess  of  what  has  ever  been  held  necessary, 
what  rates  will  it  not  charge  in  the  case  of  its  reserve  becoming  seriously  dimin- 
ished ?  The  sole  object  of  maintaining  a  reserve  of  one-third  of  its  liabilities  is 
in  order  that  the  bank  may  be  able  to  provide  for  the  temporary  diminutions 
which  naturally  occur,  without  disturbing  the  rate  of  interest  and  the  ordinary 
action  of  the  Bank.  A  reserve  which  is  always  in  reserve  is  manifestly  useless. 
But  this  nullification  of  the  greater  part  of  its  reserve  is  part  of  the  Bank^s  new 
system  of  charging  more  for  its  advances,  and  thereby  throwing  a  new  burden  upon 
Trade. 
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shaken,  then  ^although  Trade  im- 
mediately contracts,  and  capital  as 
a  whole  becomes  in  less  demand — 
there  is,  or  may  be,  an  increased 
demand  for  loans  from  the  banks: 
the  credit  of  banks,  as  corporate 
institutions,  being  of  course  firmer 
than  that  of  individuals.  This  state 
of  matters  is  visible  during  every 
great  crises.  Finally,  and  most  fre- 
quently, a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest 
takes  place  when  there  is  no  increas- 
ed demand  for  capital  at  all,  whe* 
ther  banking  or  commercial,  but 
simply  owing  to  a  transient  increase 
in  the  demand  for  gold.  The  ordi- 
nary demand  for  banking  capital  is 
not  increased,  but  it  assumes  a  form 
embarrassing  to  banks.  And  ino]> 
der  to  rid  themselves  of  this  em- 
barrassment, the  banks,  by  raising 
the  rate  of  interest,  adopt  a  policy 
which  always  depresses  Trade,  and 
sometimes  kills  it  outright, — killing 
commercial  credit  into  the  bargain, 
and  thereby,  despite  the  high  ratc^ 
temporarily  increasing  the  demand 
for  banking  capital. 

Any  one  who  carefully  examines 
the  monetary  and  commercial  his- 
tory of  this  country,  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  disasters  which 
befall  our  trade  proceed  from 
causes  external  to  it.  Many  of  our 
crises-  are  occasioned  entirely  by 
the  action  of  the  banks  in  exorbit- 
antly raising  the  rate  of  interest, 
and  thereby  bringing  to  the  ground 
our  fabric  of  commercial  credit 
And  in  every  case,  from  whatever 
cause  the  crises  may  originate,  the 
action  of  the  Bank  certainly  trebles 
the  magnitude  of  the  disaster. 
When  such  is  the  case,  it  is  surely 
of  paramount  importance  that  Trade 
should  be  allowed  to  protect  itself 
against  being  so  slaughtered,  and 
that  the  legislation  which,  by  pre- 
venting free  competition,  enables 
the  banks  to  bid  defiance  to  Trade, 
should  be  abolished.  It  is  for  the 
interest  of  banks  to  lend  money  at 
as  high  a  rate  as  they  can.  The 
interest  of  trade  and  industry  is  to 
get  loans  at  as  low  a  rate  as  pos- 
sible.   Let  there  be  free  trade  in 


banking — ^let  each  bsnk  have  s 
means  of  lendine  its  capital  inde- 
pendent of  the  others ;  and  then  tlte 
rival  interests  of  Trade  and  Banks 
will  be  settled  justly,  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  But  until  this  is  done, 
the  banksi  strong  in  their  mono- 
poly, are  enabled  to  disr^ard  the 
mtcrests  of  Trade  with  impunity, 
and  to  think  only  of  extracting 
from  it  a  larger  share  of  its  profits. 

In  all  our  great  "crises"  the 
monetary  element  predominates, 
and  produces  the  chief  portion  of 
the  mischiet  A  purely  commercial 
difficulty  is  easily  got  over.  It  is 
confined  almost  entirely  to  a  single 
branch  of  trade,  and  the  dilemma 
does  not  affect  the  generajl  industry 
of  the  country.  The  Cotton-dearth 
was  the  greatest  commercial  diffi- 
culty which  ever  befell  this  or 
any  other  country ;  yet  it  was  sur- 
mounted with  comparatively  few 
failures  among  the  cotton-mercb- 
ants  and  manufacturers,  and  with- 
out any  disturbance  of  the  general 
trade  of  the  country.  But  had 
the  calamity  been  accompanied  by 
a  great  rise  in  the  Bank-rate,  the 
cotton  dealers  and  spinners,  instead 
of  merely  contracting  tfaeir  busi- 
ness, would  have  been  made  bank- 
rupt in  a  body;  and  a  crash  of 
credit  would  have  occurred  which 
would  have  extended  the  calam- 
ity to  every  branch  of  the  national 
industry. 

No  crises,  such  as  nowadays  afflict 
us,  ever  occur  when  trade  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  barter.  Why  is  this  ? 
It  will  be  said,  doubtless,  **  Becau^^e, 
in  such  a  case,  there  is  little  trade." 
So  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is  equally 
true  that,  in  such  a  case,  there  is 
also  little  capital.  But  it  is  not 
true.  In  China,  for  example,  the 
amount  of  trade  carried  on  is  lit- 
erally enormous.  It  is  probably 
greater  than  in  all  Europe  pat  to- 
gether. Yet  who  ever  heanl  of  a 
great  commercial  cri»s  in  China? 
When  trade  is  carried  on,  ^tber 
wholly  or  to  a  great  extent,  by 
means  of  barter,  commercial  diflS- 
culties  occur,  just  as  they  do  in 
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countries  where  payments  are  made  T.  Baring,  whose  shrewd  practical 

in  money.   But  they  are  easily  sur-  sagacity  is  perhaps  unequalled  in 

mounted,  for  there  is  no  intrinsic  either  House  of  Parliament,  recently 

element  to  complicate  and  aggra-  observed,  constantly  vaiying 

yate  them.    But  in  a  country  like  Tate  of  discount  is  a  positive  dis- 

ours,  where  all  contracts  are  made  advantage  to  the  progress  of  trade 

in  money,  and  where  there  is  a  in  any  country."   Yet  such  changes 

monopoly  of  the  issue  of  money,  in  this  country  are  now  not  onl^ 

the  case  is  totally  different    An  incessant  in  frequency,  but  exorbi- 

alteration  in  the  value  of  money  tant  in  amount     They  now  take 

affects  all  industry  alike.   The  cur-  place  from  the  most  trifling  causes : 

rency  is  a  medium  which  under-  as  we  have  shown,  a  Sminution 

lies  all  the  operations  of  trade,  and  of  a  couple  of  millions   in  the 

any  change  in  its  value  affects  the  large  stock  of  gold  held  by  the 

value  of  the  whole  property  of  the  Bank,   is  now  held  to  justify  a 

country.    In  proportion  as  the  value  doubUng  of  the  Bank-rate,  and  the 

of  money  is  raised,  property  of  all  exaction  of  exorbitant  terms  of  dis- 

kinds  -  is  depreciated.    So  that  a  count,  which  of  themselves  pro* 

rise  in  the  value  of  money,  occa-  duce  a  crisis,  howeyer  sound  trade 

sioned  by  the  action  of  the  banks  may  have  previously  been.    In  fact, 

(who  have  the  exclusive  right  of  all  the  great  ebbs  which  at  intervals 

issuing  currency),  suffices  to  turn  take  place  in  the  progress  of  our 

good  trade  into  bad,  converts  profits  national  industry  are  either  directly 

into  loss,  and  ruins  scores  of  firms  occasioned,  or  at  least  immensely 

who,  but  for  this  change  in  the  magnified,  by  the  action  of  the  Bank 

yalue  of  their  goods  and  securities,  in  preposterously  raising  the  rate  of 

would  be  perfectly  solvent,  and  in  discount    The  policy  of  the  Bank 

many  cases  wealthy.    For  example,  constitutes  an  ever-recurrent  check 

when  the  value  of  money  is  increased  upon  the  industrial  progress  of  the 

80  per  cent,  as  usually  happens  when  country. 

the  minimum  Bank-rate  is  raised     The  importance  to  Trade,  and  to 

to  10  per  cent,  the  selling  price  of  the  general  wel&re  of  the  country, 

goods,  stocks,  and  property  of  all  of  a  right  monetary  system,  is  in- 


The  soundest  trade  cannot  stand  system  ever  and  anon  produces 
when  subjected  to  such  a  trial  immense  mischief;  and  under  the 
Moreover,  even  when  the  Bank-rate  present  Bank  Acts  the  country  Is 
is  not  raised  in  this  exorbitant  subjected  to  greater  hardships  than 
manner,  the  system  of  incessant  ever  yet  were  combined  in  any 
fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  monetary  system.  Money  is  a  thing 
on  loan,  perpetually  subjects  trade  of  no  use  of  itself :  its  only  use  is 
to  difficulties  and  perplexities  which  to  &cilitate  the  operations  of  in- 
are  quite  extraneous  to  trade  itself,  dustry.  A  good  monetanr  system 
In  consequence  of  these  fluctua*  should  afford  the  means  of  assisting 
tions,  a  merchant's  stock-in-trade,  trade  to  surmount  the  temporary 
and  also  the  securities  which  he  difficulties  which  occasionally  beikll 
holds  in  reserve,  are  constantly  it  The  banks  should  constitute  a 
varying  in  value,  from  causes  over  reserve  of  credit  which  can  be  freely 
which  he  has  no  control,  and  which,  used  to  supplement  individual  ere- 
in  most  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  dit,  and  to  uphold  the  fabric  of  corn- 
foresee, — such  changes  being  occa-  merdal  credit  upon  which  the  whole 
sioned  not  by  any  natural  increase  operations  of  industry  in  this  coun* 
or  diminution  in  the  demand  for  try  are  dependent  And  this  is  what 
the  merchant's  goods,  but  by  the  our  banks  originally  did.  The  Bank 
variations  in  the  value  of  money,  of  England  was  established  for  the 
the  medium  or  basis  upon  whidi  very  purpose  of  assisting  the  Govexn- 
all  trade  is  carried  on.    As  Mr.  ment  and  country  to  surmount  a 


proportionally  diminished. 


calculable.    A  defective  monetary 
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temporary  monetary  difficulty.  Oar 
metallic  money  was  needed  abroad, 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the 
Grand  Monarque  of  France;  and 
the  Bank  was  established  for  the 
purpose  of  interposing  its  credit  in 
the  form  of  bank-notes  to  fill  the 
void  in  the  currency.  In  issuing 
these  notes,  the  only  thing  it  had 
to  provide  for  was  their  convertibil- 
ity ;  and  to  insure  this,  a  stock  of 
specie  equal  to  one-Jifth  of  the  notes 
issued,  was  found  to  be  amply  suffi- 
cient. But  facts  and  natural  laws 
are  quite  lost  si^ht  of  in  our  pres- 
ent monetary  legislation,  which  was 
framed  upon  a  bundle  and  jumble 
of  hypotheses  which  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  proved  to  be  wholly 
fallacious.  Moreover,  Banks  have 
become  so  powerful,  and  legislation 
has  so  freed  them  from  the  correc- 
tive influence  of  free  competition, 
that  they  are  now  the  masters  and 
Trade  is  the  slave.  Traders  extre- 
mity is  their  opportunity.  When 
trade  becomes  embarrassed,  instead 
of  helping  to  tide  over  the  difficulty, 
the  banks  only  see  in  it  an  oppor- 
tunity to  despoil  trade  to  their  own 
profit 

It  is  true  that  the  extent  to  which 
the  Bank  raises  its  charges  at  such 
times  is  not  wholly  attributable  to 
the  Bank  itself.  The  limitation 
imposed  upon  its  note-issues  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  appropriation 
by  the  State  of  all  the  profits  upon 
ito  issues  beyond  a  certain  amount, 
naturally  leads  the  Bank  to  charge 
higher  rates.  It  compensates  itself 
for  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  State  by  exacting  more  onerous 
terms  from  the  public.  And  as  it 
possesses  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the 
currency,  it  can  do  so  unchecked. 
In  truth,  nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  the  course  which  the 
State  at  present  adopts  towards  the 
Bank.  The  State  says  to  the  Bank, 
*^  Owing  to  the  privileges  which  we 
conferred  upon  you  in  the  past, 
your  note-circulation  is  greatly  in 
excess  of  what  it  would  otherwise 
have  been ;  therefore  you  must  pay 
us  a  large  sum  in  return  for  the 
profits  which  you  are  thus  enabled 


to  make.^'  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  State  continues  to  the  Bank  its 
monopoly,  and  is  even  increaEiDg 
it;  so  that  the  Bank  can  virtoally 
charge  what  it  likes  for  the  use 
of  its  notes.  And  in  this  way, 
whatever  imposts  the  State  exacts 
from  the  Bank,  the  Bank  in  turn 
transfers  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
public!  A  more  illusory  process 
was  never  conceived.  ^^Let  os 
make  the  Bank  pay  for  its  priTi- 
leges,"  say  the  wiseacres  at  the 
Treasury ;  it  is  only  right  that  it 
should  pay  for  its  monopoly."  Yet 
they  never  see,  what  any  sdiool- 
boy  might  see,  that  as  long  as  the 
Bank*s  monopoly  is  continued,  it 
has  the  means  of  repaying  itself  for 
each  and  all  of  the  burdens  so  laid 
upon  it,  by  exacting  a  higher  rate  of 
charges  fifom  the  publia  And  this 
is  just  what  it  does.  Besides  the 
extreme  rates  of  9  and  10  per  cent 
which  the  Bank  charges  upon  most 
inadequate  grounds,  the  general 
level  of  the  Bank-rate  is  now  con- 
siderably higher  than,  under  similar 
circumstances,  it  used  to  be.  Trade 
is  mulcted  in  proportion,  and  has 
no  means  of  protecting  itsel£  "We 
say  again,  the  Bank  is  quite  joslir 
fied  in  attending  to  its  own  interests, 
and  making  as  laree  profits  as  it 
can ;  but  it  is  not  right  that  it  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  without  being 
exposed  to  the  healthy  and  indis- 
pensable check  of  free  competition 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  es- 
sentially vicious  character  of  a  sys- 
tem of  monopoly.  In  this  countxr, 
at  least,  the  principle  of  monopoly 
is  universally  condemned.  Free- 
dom of  trade  is  now  the  order  of 
the  day— the  great  principle  upon 
which  our  legislation  proceeds,  let, 
strange  to  say,  the  only  branch  of 
trade  still  invested  with  the  injari- 
ious  privilege  of  monopoly  is  the 
verv  one  upon  which  all  otht^ 
trades,  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country,  is  necessarily  dependent 
In  order  that  trade  may  be  free, 
not  only  in  each  branch  of  it,  but 
as  a  whole,  there  must  be  freedom 
of  banking  alsa  This  last  step  ia 
the  completion  of  the  system  of  free 
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competition  cannot,  we  think,  be 
much  longer  delayed. 

In  considering  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  effecting  this  great 
object,  two  points  rise  promi- 
nently into  notice.  The  first  of 
these  is,  the  conditions  which  it 
is  advantageous  to  impose. upon  the 
issue  of  notes.  Under  the  present 
system,  no  rule  or  principle  at  all 
is  observed  in  the  framing  of  these 
conditions.  The  system — if  it  can 
be  so  called— is  a  veritable  chaos. 
There  is  one  rule  for  Scotland,  an- 
other for  Ireland,  and  another  for 
England.  In  England  also,  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  Bank 
of  JBngland  are  totally  different 
from  those  imposed  upon  the  pro- 
vincial banks  of  issue;  while  the 
banks  established  since  1844  are  in 
a  distinct  category  by  themselves. 
Therefore,  it  is  needless  to  discuss 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  these  con- 
ditions, for  they  are  in  the  mass 
wholly  illogical,  a  confused  medley, 
a  mass  of  contradictions.  But 
secondly,  whatever  be  the  condi- 


tions which  it  is  expedient  to  im- 
pose upon  the  issue  of  paper-money 
— howsoever  stringent,  or  howso- 
ever lax — the  great  point  to  be  at- 
tended to  is,  Uiat,  subject  to  these 
conditions,  eeery  bank  alike  should 
have  the  eame  powera.  Every  bank 
should  be,  in  this  respect,  in  the 
same  position.  The  law  should 
give  no  privileges  to  one  which  it 
withholds  from  the  others.  Each 
bank  should  have  the  means  of  em- 
ploying its  capital  and  credit  inde- 
pendent of  the  others.  This  prin- 
ciple, we  think,  is  so  obviously  just, 
and  advantageous  for  the  commun- 
ity, that  it  is  indisputable.  Whether 
this  result  should  be  attained  by 
allowing  banks  to  issue  notes  of 
their  own,  or  whether  they  should 
carry  on  business  by  means  of  notes 
issued  by  the  State,  is  a  separate 
and  very  important  question.  This 
question,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
to  be  observed  in  the  issue  of  notes, 
whether  by  the  banks  themselves 
or  by  the  State,  we  shall  discuss  in 
our  next  and  concluding  article. 


HOW    TO   UAKE    A    F  £  I>  I  O  R  E  E."*" 
A  NEW  S050. 
Am— "JTeZ/y  Gray:* 

Ip  you'd  like  a  goodly  tree 

With  a  branching  pedigree, 
Where  you'll  stand  forth  in  full  ancestral  fame, 

Just  employ  an  antiquary. 

Who  will  humour  your  vagary, 
And  have  everything  endorsed  with  some  great  name. 

If  the  good  Bernard  Burke 

Will  but  put  it  in  his  work. 
And  he'll  scarcely  have  the  heart  to  say  you  nay, 

What  though  Garter  King  should  scowl. 

And  the  Scottish  Lyon  growl  ? 
There's  no  power  that  can  take  your  tree  away. 

Chorus — Ohl  good  Bernard  Burke, 

Please  to  put  me  in  your  work, 

Sure  an  Irish  heart  will  never  say  me  nay ; 
Then  though  Garter  King  may  scowl, 
And  the  Scottish  Lyon  growl, 

Where's  the  power  that  can  take  my  tree  away  ? 


*  See  an  amusing  and  interesting  little  volume,  the  production  obviously  of  a 
scientific  hand,  under  the  title  of  *  Popular  Genealogists ;  or,  The  Art  of  Pedigree- 
making.'   Edinburgh:  Edmonston  <b  Douglas,  1865. 
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As  the  Highland  Bible  showed. 

There  were  Grants  before  the  Flood, 
And  the  Grants  still  believe  it  to  a  man ; 

And  the  like  proof  you  can  bring 

That  the  Goultharts  were  the  thing 
Ere  our  own  Anno  Domini's  began. 

Just  delete  a  letter  here, 

And  insert  another  there, 
And  interpolate  what  balderdash  you  please ; 

With  this  Soldier  and  Crusader, 

And  that  Viking  and  Invader, 
You  may  soon  have  the  best  of  pedigrees. 

Chorus — Then  if  good  Bernard  Burke 
Will  but  put  Tou  in  his  work, 

And  if  once  you're  there  youVe  pretty  sure  to  stay, 
What  though  Garter  King  should  soowl, 
And  the  Scottish  Lyon  growl  ?  , 

There's  no  power  that  can  take  your  name  away. 

You  must  never  care  a  straw 

Though  anachronism  or  flaw 
Show  your  History  and  Heraldry  run  mad ; 

Though  your  Peer  was  but  a  Ploughman, 

And  youVe  made  a  Man  a  Woman, 
And  you've  charters  when  no  charters  could  be  had. 

If  authorities  you're  scant  in. 

As  perhaps  they're  wholly  wanting, 
Y^'ou  must  nc  er  on  that  account  lay  down  the  pen ; 

Quote  Schiekfusius  and  Smiglesius, 

With  Rhubarbus  and  Magnesius, 
And  the  Devil's  self  can't  contradict  you  then. 

Chorus — Then  if  good  Bernard  Burke 
Will  but  put  them  in  his  work, 

You've  a  very  pretty  chance  that  there  they'll  stay; 
For  in  spite  of  Garter's  soowl, 
And  the  Scottish  Lyon's  growl, 

There's  no  power  that  can  take  such  stuff  away. 

But  I'll  give  you  here  a  hint, 

Your  ambitious  views  to  stint ; 
There's  a  limit  that  a  wise  man  will  not  pass 

You  may  safely  vaunt  and  vapour 

While  it's  only  done  on  paper, 
But  you'd  better  keep  nrom  pannel  and  from  glass. 

For  if  there  you  lay  a  brusli, 

It  may  put  you  to  the  blush, 
Should  the  Lyon  at  your  scutcheon  make  a  dash ; 

If  your  Arms,  so  well  devised, 

Are  not  "duly  authorised," 
All  your  quarters  may  some  morning  get  a  smash. 

Chorus — For  though  good  Bernard  Burke 
Might  still  keep  you  in  his  work. 
There  are  others  that  would  something  have  to  say : 
Old  Garter  with  his  law. 
And  the  Lyon  with  his  paw. 
Might  then  mercilessly  tear  your  Coat  away  I 
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CHAPTER  V. — THB  PICNIC  ON  BOLT  ISLAND. 


From  the  day  that  Sir  Brook 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Tom 
Lendrick  and  his  sister,  he  deter- 
mined he  would  "pitch  his  tent," 
as  he  called  it,  for  some  time  at 
Killaloo.  They  had,  so  to  say,  cap- 
tivated the  old  man.  The  young 
fellow,  hy  his  frank,  open,  manly 
nature,  his  ardent  love  of  sport  in 
every  shape,  his  invariahle  good- 
humour,  and  more  than  all  these, 
by  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  his 
character,  had  strongly  interested 
him;  while  Lucy  had  made  a  far 
deeper  impression  by  her  gentle- 
ness,, her  refinement,  an  elegance  in 
deportment  that  no  teaching  ever 
gives,  and,  along  with  these,  a  mind 
stored  with  thought  and  reflective- 
ness. Let  us,  however,  be  just  to 
each,  and  own  that  her  beauty  and 
the  marvellous  fascination  of  her 
smile,  gave  her,  even  in  that  old 
man's  eyes,  an  irresistible  charm. 
It  was  a  very  long  bygone,  but  he 
had  once  been  in  love,  and  the 
faint  flicker  of  the  memory  had  yet 
survived  in  his  heart.  It  was  just 
as  likely  Lucy  bore  no  resemblance 
to  her  he  had  loved,  but  he  fancied 
she  did — he  imagined  that  she  was 
her  very  image.  That  was  the 
smile,  the  glance,  the  tone,  the  ges- 
ture, which  once  had  set  his  heart 
a-throbbing,  and  the  illusion  threw 
around  her  an  immense  fascination. 

She  liked  him,  too.  Through  all 
the  strange  incongruities  of  bis 
character,  his  restless  love  of  ad- 
venture and  excitement,  there  ran 
a  gentle  liking  for  quiet  pleasures. 
He  loved  scenery  passionately,  and 
with  a  painter*8  taste  for  colour 
and  form;  he  loved  poetry,  which 
he  read  with  a  wondrous  charm  of 
▼oice  and  intonation.  Nor  was  it 
without  its  peculiar  power,  this 
homage  of  an  old  old  man,  who 
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rendered  her  the  attentive  service  of 
a  devoted  admirer. 

There  is  a  very  subtle  flattering 
in  the  obsequious  devotion  of  age 
to  youth.  It  is,  at  least,  an  honest 
worship,  an  unselfish  offering,  and 
in  this  way  the  object  of  it  may  well 
feel  proud  of  its  tribute. 

From  the  Vicar,  Dr.  Mills,  Foss- 
brooke  had  learned  the  chief  events 
of  Dr.  Lendrick's  history,  of  his  es- 
trangement from  his  father,  his  fas- 
tidious retirement  from  the  world, 
and  last  of  all  his  narrow  fortune, 
apparently  now  growing  narrower, 
since  within  the  last  year  he  had 
withdrawn  his  son  from  the  Univer- 
sity on  the  score  of  its  expense. 

A  gold -medallist  and  a  scholar, 
Dr.  Lendrick  would  have  eagerly 
coveted  such  honours  for  his  son. 
It  was  probably  the  one  triumph  in 
life  he  would  have  set  most  store  by, 
but  Tom  was  one  not  made  for  col- 
legiate successes.  He  had  abilities, 
but  they  were  not  teachable  quali- 
ties; he  could  pick  up  a  certain 
amount  of  almost  anything, — he 
could  learn  nothing.  He  could 
carry  away  from  a  chance  conver- 
sation an  amount  of  knowledge  it 
had  cost  the  talkers  years  to  ac- 
quire, and  yet,  set  him  down  regu- 
larly to  work  book-fashion,  and 
either  from  want  of  energy,  or  con- 
centration, or  of  that  strong  will 
which  masters  difficulties,  just  as 
a  full  current  carries  all  before  it — 
whichever  of  these  was  his  defect 
— he  rose  from  his  task  wearied, 
worn,  but  unadvanced. 

When,  therefore,  his  father  would 
speak,  as  he  sometimes  did  in  con- 
fidence to  the  Vicar,  in  a  tone  of 
depression  about  Tom's  deficiencies, 
the  honest  parson  would  feel  per- 
fectly lost  in  amazement  at  what  he 
meant  To  his  eyes  Tom  Lendrick 
8  c 
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was  a  wonder,  a  prodigy.  There 
was  not  a  theme  he  could  not  talk 
on,  and  talk  well  too.  **It  was 
but  the  other  day  he  told  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Shannon  Company 
more  about  the  geological  forma- 
tion of  the  river-basin  than  all  his 
staff  knew.  Ay,  and  what^s  stran- 
ger," added  the  Vicar,  "^he  under- 
stands the  whole  Colenso  contro- 
versy better  than  I  do  myself." 
It  is  just  possible  that  in  the  last 
panegyric  there  was  nothing  of  ex- 
aggeration or  excess.  -  "  And  with 
aU  that,>'  sir,  his  father  goes  on 
brooding  over  his  neglected  educa- 
tion, and  foreshadowing  the  worst 
results  from  his  ignorance." 

**He  is  a  fine  fellow,"  said  Fos3- 
brooke,  *^but  not  to  be  compared 
with  his  sister." 

"Not  for  mere  looks,  perhaps, 
nor  for  a  graceful  manner,  and  a 
winning  address ;  but  who  would 
think  of  ranking  Lucy's  abilities  with 
her  brother's?" 

**  Not  I,"  said  Fossbrooke,  boldly, 
**  for  I  place  hers  far  and  away  above 
them." 

A  sly  twinkle  of  the  Parson's  eye 
showed  to  what  class  of  advantages 
he  ascribed  the  other's  preference; 
but  he  said  no  more,  and  the  con- 
troversy  ended. 

Every  morning  found  Sir  Brook 
at  the  Swan's  Nest.  Ho  was  fond 
of  gardening,  and  had  consummate 
taste  in  laying  out  ground,  so  that 
many  pleasant  surprises  had  been 
prepared  for  Dr.  Lendrick's  return. 
He  drew,  too,  with  great  skill,  and 
Lucy  made  considerable  progress 
under  his  teaching;  and  as  they 
grew  more  intimate,  and  she  was 
not  ashamed  of  the  confession  that 
she  delighted  in  the  Georgics  of 
Virgil,  they  read  whole  hours  to- 
gether of  those  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  rural  life  and  its  occupa- 
tions, which  are  as  true  to  nature 
at  this  hour  as  on  the  day  they  were 
written. 

Perhaps  the  old  man  fancied  that 
it  was  he  who  had  suggested  this 
intense  appreciation  of  the  poet. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  young 


girl  believed  that  she  had 
claimed  a  wild,  erratic,  eccentric 
nature,  and  brought  him  back  to 
the  love  of  simple  pleasures  and  a 
purer  source  of  enjoyment  Which- 
ever way  the  truth  inclined,  each 
was  happy,  each  contented.  And 
how  fond  are  we  all,  of  every  age, 
of  playing  the  missionary,  of  setting 
off  into  the  savage  districts  of  our 
neighbours'  natures  and  combating 
their  false  idols,  their  supersti- 
tions and  strange  rites !  The  least 
adventurous  and  the  least  imagina- 
tive have  these  little  outbursts  of 
conversion,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
propagandists. 

It  was  one  monxing,  a  bright  aod 
glorious  one  too,  that  while  Tom 
and  Lucy  were  yet  at  break&st 
Sir  Brook  arrived  and  entered  the 
breakfast-room 

"  What  a  day  for  a  grey  hackle, 
in  that  dark  pool  under  the  laich 
trees  1"  cried  Tom,  as  he  saw  him. 

"  What  a  day  for  a  long  walk  Id 
Mount  Laurel  I"  said  Lucy.  "Yon 
said,  t'other  morning,  you  wanted 
cloud  effects  on  the  upper  lake.  Fll 
show  you  splendid  ones  to-day." 

"  I'll  promise  you  a  full  basket  b^ 
fore  four  o'clock,"  broke  in  Tom. 

*'ril  promise  you  a  full  sketch- 
book, said  Lucy,  with  one  of  her 
sweetest  smiles. 

"And  I'm  going  to  refuse  both; 
for  I  have  a  plan  of  my  ovm,  and 
a  plan  not  to  be  gainsaid." 

*'  I  know  it*  You  want  us  to  go 
to  work  on  that  fish-pond.  Fm 
certain  it's  that" 

"No,  Tom;  it's  the  catalogue- 
the  weary  catalogue  that  he  told  me, 
as  a  punishment  for  not  being  ahle 
to  find  Machiavelli's  Comedies  last 
week,  he'd  make  me  sit  down  to 
on  the  first  lotely  morning  thst 
came." 

"Better  that  than  those  drcarr 
Georgics,  which  remind  one  of 
school,  and  the  third  form.  But 
what's  your  plan.  Sir  Brook? 
have  thought  of  all  the  projects  that 
can  terrify  us,  and  you  look  as  if  it 
ought  to  be  a  terror." 

"  Mine  is  a  plan  for  pleasure,  and 
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pleasure  only ;  bo  pack  np  at  once, 
and  get  ready.  Trafford  arrived 
this  morning." 

"Where  is  he?v  I  am  so  glad! 
Where's  Trafford  ?"  cried  Tom,  de- 
lighted. 

"  I  have  despatched  him  with  the 
Vicar  and  two  well-filled  hampers 
to  Holy  Island,  where  I  mean  that 
we  shall  all  picnic.  There's  my 
plan." 

"And  a  jolly  plan,  too  I  I  adhere 
unconditionally." 

"And  you,  Lucy,  what  do  you 
say?"  asked  Sir  Brook,  as  the 
young  girl  stood  with  a  look  of 
some  indecision  and  embarrass- 
ment. 

"  I  don't  say  that  it's  not  a  very 
pleasant  project,  but  ^" 

"  Bat  what,  Lucy  ?  Where's  the 
but!" 

She  whispered  a  few  words  in  his 
ear,  and  he  cried  out,  "  Isn't  this  too 
bad?  She  tells  me  Nicholas  does 
not  like  all  this  gaiety ;  that  Nicho- 
las disapproves  of  our  mode  of  life." 

"  No,  Tom ;  I  only  said  Nicholas 

*  thinks  that  papa  would  not  like  it." 

"Couldn't  we  see  Nicholas? 
Couldn't  we  have  a  commission 
to  examine  Nicholas?"  asked  Sir 
Brook,  laughingly. 

"  ni  not  be  on  it,  that's  all  I 
know ;  for  I  should  finish  by  chuck- 
ing the  witness  into  the  Shanaon. 
Come  along,  Lucy ;  don't  let  us  lose 
this  glorious  morning.  I'll  get  some 
lines  and  hooks  together.  Be  sure 
you're  ready  when  I  come  back." 

As  the  door  closed  after  him,  Sir 
Brook  drew  near  to  Lucy  where  she 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  doubt  and 
hesitation.  "I  mustn't  risk  your 
good  opinion  of  me  rashly.  If  you 
really  dislike  this  excursion,  I  will 
give  it  up,"  said  he,  in  a  low  gentle 
voice. 

"Dislike  it?  No;  far  from  it 
I  suspect  I  would  enjoy  it  more 

•  than  any  of  you.  My  reluctance 
was  simply  on  the  ground  that  all 
this  is  so  unlike  the  life  we  have 
been  leading  hitherto.  Papa  will 
surely  disapprove  of  it.  Oh,  there 
comes  Nicholas  with  a  letter  1"  cried 


she,  opening  the  sash-window. 
"Give  it  to  me;  it  is  from  papa." 

She  broke  the  seal  hurriedly,  and 
ran  rapidly  over  the  lines.  "Oh, 
yes  1  I  will  go  now,  and  go  with  de- 
light too.  It  is  ftOl  of  good  news. 
He  .  is  to  see  grandpapa,  if  not  to- 
morrow, the  day  after.  He  hopes 
all  will  be  well.  Papa  knows  your 
name.  Sir  Brook.  He  says,  'Ask 
your  friend  Sir  Brook  'if  he  be  any 
relative  of  a  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke 
who  rescued  Captain  Langton  some 
forty  years  ago  from  a  Neapolitan 
prison.  The  print-shops  were  filled 
with  his  likeness  when  I  was  a  boy.' 
Was  he  one  of  your  family?"  in- 
quired she,  looking  up  at  him. 

"  I  am  the  man,"  said  he,  calmly 
and  coldly.  "Langton  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  galleys  for  life  for 
having  struck  the  Count  d'Aconi 
across  the  face  with  his  glove ;  and 
the  Count  was  nephew  to  the  King. 
They  had  him  at  Capri  working  in 
chains,  and  I  landed  with  my  yacht's 
crew  and  liberated  him." 

"  What  a  daring  thing  to  do  I" 

"Not  so  daring  as  you  fancy. 
The  guard  was  surprised,  and  fled. 
It  was  only  when  reinforced  that 
they  showed  fight.  Our  toughest 
enemies  were  the  galley-slaves, 
who,  when  they  discovered  that  we 
never  meant  to  liberate  them,  at- 
tacked us  with  stones.  This  scar 
on  ray  temple  is  a  memorial  of  the 
affair." 

"  And  Langton,  what  became  of 
him?" 

"He  is  now  Lord  Burrowfield. 
He  gave  me  two  fingers  to  shake 
the  last  time  I  met  him  at  the  Tra- 
vellers." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that?  Oh,  don't 
teU  me  of  such  ingratitude!" 

"My  dear  child,  people  usually 
regard  gratitude  as  a  debt,  which, 
once  acknowledged,  is  acquitted ; 
and  perhaps  they  are  right.  It 
makes  all  intercourse  freer  and  less 
trammelled." 

"Here  comes  Tom.  May  I  tell 
him  the  story,  or  will  you  tell  him 
yourself?" 

"Not  either,  my  dear  Lucy. 
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Your  brother's  blood  is  over-hot  as 
it  is.  Let  him  not  have  any  prompt- 
ings to  such  exploits  as  these/' 

"  But  I  may  tell  papa  ?  " 

"  Just  as  well  not,  Lucy.  There 
were  scores  of  wild  things  attri- 
buted to  me  in  those  days.  He 
may  possibly  remember  some  of 
them,  and  begin  to  suspect  that  his 
daughter  might  be  in  better  com- 
pany." 

How  was  it  that  you  never  told 
me  of  this  exploit?"  asked  she, 
looking  not  without  admiration  at 
the  hard  stern  features  before  her. 

"My  dear  child,  egotism  is  the 
besettiqg  sin  of  old  people,  and  even 
the  most  cautious  lapse  into  it  oc- 
casionally. Set  me  once  a-talking 
of  myself,  all  my  prudence,  all  my 
reserve  vanishes ;  so  that  as  a  meas- 
ure of  safety  for  my  friends  and  my- 
self too,  I  avoid  the  theme  when  I 
can.  There  I  Tom  is  beckoning  to 
us.   Let  us  go  to  him  at  once." 

Holy  Island,  or  Inishcaltra,  to 
give  it  its  Irish  name,  is  a  wild 
spot,  with  little  remarkable  about 
it,  save  the  ruins  of  seven  churches 
and  a  curious  well  of  fabulous 
depth.  It  was,  however,  a  favourite 
spot  with  the  Vicar,  whose  taste  in 
localities  was  somehow  always  as- 
sociated with  some  feature  of  festi- 
vity, the  great  merit  of  the  present 
spot  being  that  you  could  dine 
without  any  molestation  from  beg- 
gars. In  such  estimation,  indeed, 
did  he  hold  the  class,  that  he  seri- 
ously believed  their  craving  impor- 
tunity to  be  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
of  dyspepsia,  and  was  profoundly 
convinced  that  the  presence  of  La- 
zarus at  his  gate  counterbalanced 
many  of  the  goods  which  fortune 
had  bestowed  upon  Dives. 

'^Uere  we  dine  in  real  comfort," 
said  he,  as  he  seated  himself  under 
the  shelter  of  an  ivy-covered  wall, 
with  a  wide  reach  of  the  lake  at 
his  feet 

*'When  I  come  back  from  Cali- 
fornia with  that  million  or  two," 
said  Tom,  "I'll  build  a  cottage 
here,  where  we  can  all  come  and 
dine  continually." 


"  Let  us  keep  the  anniversarj  of 
the  present  day  as  a  sort  of  founda- 
tion era,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"  I  like  everytMng  that  promises 
pleasure,"  said  Sir  Brook,  "bnt  1 
like  to  stipulate  that  we  do  not  draw 
too  long  a  bill  on  Fortune.  Think 
how  long  a  year  is.  This  time 
twelvemonth,  for  example,  yon,  my 
dear  Doctor,  may  be  a  bishop,  and 
not  over  inclined  to  these  harmless 
levities.  Tom  there  will  be,  as  be 
hints,  gold-crushing,  at  the  end  of 
the  earth.  Traffbrd,  not  improba- 
bly, ruling  some  ri^ah's  kingdom  in 
the  far  East.  Of  your  destiny,  fair 
Lucy,  brightest  of  all,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  speak.  Of  my  own  it  is  not 
worth  speaking." 

'*  Nolo  episcopari,"  said  theMcar; 
"  pass  me  the  madeira." 

"  You  forget,  perhaps,  that  is  the 
phrase  for  accepting  the  mitre,'' 
said  Sir  Brook,  laughing.  "  Bishops, 
like  belles,  say  No  when  they  mean 
Yes." 

"  And  who  told  you  that  belles 
did ? "  broke  in  Lucy.  "I  am  in  a 
sad  minority  here,  but  I  stand  np. 
for  my  sex." 

"I  repeat  a  popular  prejudice, 
fair  lady. 

"  And  Lucy  will  not  have  it  that 
belles  are  as  illogical  as  bishops? 
I  see  I  was  right  in  refusing  the 
bench,"  said  the  Vicar. 

"  What  bright  boon  of  Fortune  is 
Trafford  meditating  the  rejection 
of?"  said  Sir  Brook ;  and  the  yonng 
fellow's  cheek  grew  crimson  as  k 
tried  to  laugh  off  the  reply. 

"Who  made  this  salad?"  cried 
Tom. 

"It  was  I;  who  dares  to  qnes- 
tion  it?"  said  Lucy.  "The  Doctor 
has  helped  himself  twice  to  it,  and 
that  test  I  take  to  be  a  certificate  to 
character." 

"I  used  to  have  some  skill  in 
dressing  a  salad,  but  I  have  fore- 
gone the  practice  for  many  a  day  ;, 
my  culinary  gift  got  me  sent  oat  of 
Austria  in  twenty-four  hours.  Oh, 
it's  nothing  that  deserves  the  name 
of  a  story,"  said  Sir  Brook,  as  the 
others  looked  at  him  for  an  ezpkna- 
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tion.  "It  was  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1806.  Sir  Robert  Adair-  had 
been  our  minister  at  Vienna,  when, 
a  roptnre  taking  place  between  the 
two  Qovernments,  he  was  recalled. 
He  did  not,  however,  return  to 
England,  but  continued  to  live  as  a 
private  citizen  at  Vienna.  Strangely 
enough,  from  the  moment  that  our 
embassy  ceased  to  be  recognised  by 
the  Government,  our  countrymen 
became  objects  of  especial  civility. 
I  myself,  amongst  the  rest,  was  the 
hien-venu  in  some  of  the  great 
houses,  and  even  invited  by  Count 
Cobonrg  Cohari  to  those  dejeuners 
which  he  gave  with  such  splendour 
at  Maria  Hulfe. 

"At  one  of  these,  as  a  dish  of 
salad  was  handed  round,  instead  of 
eating  it,  like  the  others,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  very  complicated 
dressing  for  it  on  my  plate,  calling 
for  various  condiments,  and  season- 
ing my  mess  in  a  most  refined  and 
ingenious  manner.   No  sooner  had 
I  given  the  finishing  touch  to  my 
great  achievement  when  the  Grand- 
duchess  Sophia,  who  it  seems  had 
watched  the  whole  performance, 
sent  a  servant  round  to  beg  that  •! 
would  send  her  my  plat«.   She  ac- 
companied the  request  with  a  little 
bow  and  smile  whose  charm  I  can 
still  recall.   Whatever  the  reason, 
before  I  awoke  next  morning  an 
agent  of  the  police  entered  my  room 
and  informed  me  my  passports  were 
made  out  for  Dresden,  and  that  his 
orders  were  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of 
his  society  till  I  crossed  the  frontier. 
There  was  no  minister,  no  envoy  to 
appeal  to,  and  nothing  left  but  to 
comply.  They  said  Go,  and  I  went." 

'*  And  all  for  a  dish  of  salad  I" 
cried  the  Vicar. 

'*  All  for  the  bright  eyes  of  an 
Archduchess,  rather,"  broke  in  Lucy, 
la  aching. 

The  old  man^s  grateful  smile  at 
the  compliment  to  his  gallantry 
showed  how,  even  in  a  heart  so 
world-worn,  the  vanity  of  youth 
survived. 

"  I  declare  it  was  very  hard,"  said 
Tom — "  precious  hard," 


"If  you  mean  to  give  up  the  sa- 
lad, so  think  I  too,"  cried  the  Vicar. 

"  I'll  be  shot  if  Td  have  gone," 
broke  in  Trafford. 

"  YouM  probably  have  been  shot 
if  you  had  stayed,"  replied  Tom. 

"There  are  things  we  submit  to 
in  life,  not  because  the  penalty  of 
resistance  aflErights  us,  but  because 
we  half  acquiesce  in  their  justice. 
You,  for  instance,  Trafford,  are  well 
pleased  to  be  here  on  leave,  and  en- 
joy yourself,  as  I  take  it,  consider- 
ably; and  yet  the  call  of  duty — 
some  very  commonplace  duty,  per- 
haps— would  make  you  return  to- 
morrow in  all  haste." 

"  Of  course  it  would,"  said  Lucy. 

"Tm  not  so  sure  of  it,"  murmured 
Trafford,  sullenly;  "I'd  rather  go 
into  close  arrest  for  a  week  than  Td 
lose  this  day  here." 

"  Bravo  I  here's  your  health, 
Lionel,"  cried  Tom.  "  I  do  like  to 
hear  a  fellow  say  he  is  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  of  what  pleases  him." 

"I  must  preach  wholesome  doc- 
trine, my  young  friends,"  broke  in 
the  Vicar.  "Now  that  we  have 
dined  well,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  on  abstinence." 

"  You  mean  to  take  no  coffee.  Doc- 
tor, then  ?"  asked  Lucy,  laughing. 

"That  I  do,  my  sweet  child — 
coffee  and  a  pipe  too,  for  I  know 
you  are  tolerant  of  tobacco." 

"I  hope  she  is,"  said  Tom,  "or 
she'd  have  a  poor  time  of  it  in  the 
house  with  me." 

"I'll  put  no  coercion  upon  my 
tastes  on  this  occasion,  for  I'll  take 
a  stroll  through  the  ruins,  and  leave 
you  to  your  wine,"  said  she,  rising. 

They  protested  in  a  mass  against 
her  going.  "We  cannot  lock  the 
door,  Lucy,  de  facto^'*  said  Sir 
Brook,  "  but  we  do  it  figuratively." 

"  And  in  that  case  T  make  my 
escape  by  the  window,"  said  she, 
springing  through  an  old  lancet- 
shaped  orifice  in  the  Abbey  wall. 

"There  goes  down  the  sun  and 
leaves  us  but  a  grey  twilight,"  said 
Sir  Brook,  mournfully,  as  he  looked 
after  her.  "If  there  were  only 
enough  beauty  on  earth  I  verily  be- 
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lieve  we  might  dispense  with  par- 
Bons.'* 

"  Push  me  over  the  hird's-eye,  and 
let  me  nourish  myself  till  your  mil- 
lennium comes,''  said  the  Yicar. 

"^hat  a  charming  girl  she  is  I 
her  very  beauty  fades  away  before 
the  graceful  attraction  of  her  man- 
ner!  "  whispered  Sir  Brook  to  the 
Doctor. 

"  Oh,  if  you  but  knew  her  as  I 
do !  If  you  but  knew  how,  sacri- 
ficing all  the  springtime  of  her 
bright  youth,  she  has  never  had  a 
thought  save  to  make  herself  the 
companion  of  her  poor  father — a 
sad,  depressed,  6on*ow-struck  man, 
only  rescued  from  despair  by  that 
companionship  I  I  teU  you,  sir, 
there  is  more  courage  in  submitting 
one's  self  to  the  nature  of  another 
than  in  facing  a  battery." 

Sir  Brook  grasped  the  Parson's 
hand  and  shook  it  cordially.  The 
action  spoke  more  than  any  words. 
"And  the  brother,  Doctor — what 
say  you  of  the  brother  ? "  whispered 
he. 

^  "  One  of  those  that  the  old  adage 
Bays  'either  makes  the  spoon  or 
spoils  the  horn.'  That's  Master  Tom 
there.' 

Low  as  the  words  were  uttered 
they  caught  the  sharp  ears  of  him 
they  spoke  of,  and  with  a  laughing 
eye  he  cried  out,  "  What's  that  evU 
prediction  you're  uttering  about  me, 
Doctor?" 

I'm  just  telling  Sir  Brook  here 
that  it's  pure  head  and  tails  how 
you  turn  out.  There's  stuflf  in  jrou 
to  make  a  hero,  but  it's  just  as  like- 
ly you'll  stop  short  at  a  highway- 
man." 

"  I  think  I  could  guess  which  of 
the  two  would  best  suit  the  age  we 
live  in,"  said  Tom,  gaily.  "  Are  we 
to  have  another  bottle  of  that  made- 
ria,  for  I  suspect  I  see  the  Doctor 
putting  up  the  corkscrew  ? " 

"  You  are  to  have  no  more  wine 
than  what's  before  you  till  you  land 
me  at  the  quay  of  Killaloe.  When 
temperance  means  safety  as  well  as 
forbearance,  it's  one  of  the  first  of 
virtues." 


The  Vicar,  indeed,  soon  grew  im- 
patient to  depart  Fine  as  the 
evening  was  then,  it  might  change. 
There  was  a  feeling,  too,  not  of 
damp,  but  chilliness ;  at  all  erents, 
he  was  averse  to  being  on  the  water 
late,  and  as  he  was  the  great  prey-  , 
moter  of  these  little  convivial  gath- 
erings, his  word  was  law. 

It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  It 
happened  that  Trafford  sat  beside 
Lucy.  Perhaps  the  trim  of  the  boat 
required  it;  certainly,  howeTer, 
nothing  required  that  the  Vicar, 
who  sat  next  Lucy  on  the  other 
side,  should  fall  fast  asleep  almost 
as  soon  as  he  set  foot  on  board. 
Meanwhile,  Sir  Brook  and  Tom  had 
engaged  in  an  animated  discus^on 
as  to  the  possibility  of  settliDg  in 
Ireland  as  a  man  settles  in  eome 
lone  island  in  the  Pacific,  teaching 
the  natives  a  few  of  the  needs  of 
civilisation  and  picking;  up  a  fev 
convenient  ways  of  theirs  in  tnra. 
Sir  Brook  warming  with  the  theme 
so  far  as  to  exclaim  at  last,  "  If  I 
only  had  a  few  of  those  thousand* 
left  me  which  I  lost,  squandered, 
or  gave  away,  I'd  try  the  scheme, 
and  you  should  be  mj  lieutenant, 
Tom." 

It  was  one  of  those  projects,  very 
pleasant  in  their  way,  where  men 
can  mingle  the  serious  with  the 
ludicrous  —  where  actual  wisdom 
may  go  hand  in  hand  with  down- 
right absurdity;  and  so  did  thev 
both  understand  it,  mingling  the 
very  sagest  reflections  with  projectb 
the  wildest  and  most  eccentric. 
Their  life,  as  they  sketched  it,  was 
to  be  almost  savage  in  freedom,  un- 
trammelled by  all  the  tiresome  con- 
ventionalities of  the  outer  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  ofiTering  such 
an  example  of  contentedness  and 
comfort  as  to  shame  the  conation  of 
all  without  the  Pale. 

They  agreed  that  the  Vicar  most 
join  them — he  should  be  their 
Bishop.  He  might  grumble  a  Iittl« 
at  first  about  the  want  of  hot 
plates  or  finger-glasses,  but  he 
would  soon  fall  into  their  ways,  acd 
some  native  squaw  would  conaok 
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him  for  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Brennan's 
housekeeping  gifts. 

And  Trafiord  and  Lucy  all  this 
time— what  did  they  talk  of?  Did 
they,  too,  imagine  a  future  and  plan 
out  a  life-road  in  company?  For 
too  timid  for  that — they  lingered 
over  the  past,  each  asking  some 
trait  of  the  other's  childhood,  ea^er 
to  hear  any  little  incident  which 
might  mark  character  or  indicate 
temper.  And  at  last  they  came 
down  to  the  present — to  the  very 
hour  they  Hved  in,  and  laughingly 
nvondered  at  the  intimacy  tl^t  had 
grown  up  between  them.  "Only 
twelve  days  to-morrow  since  we 
first  met,*'  said  Lucy,  and  her  colour 
rose  as  she  said  it,  **and  here  we 

are  talking  away  as  if— as  if  " 

As  if  what  ?  "  cried  he,  only  by 
an  effort  suppressing  her  name  as 
it  rose  to  his  lips. 

"As  if  we  knew  each  other  for 
years.  To  me  it  seems  the  strangest 
thing  in  the  world  —  I  who  have 
never  had  friendships  or  compan- 
ionships. To  you,  I  have  no  doubt, 
it  is  common  enough." 

"  But  it  is  not,"  cried  he,  eagerly. 
"Such  fortune  never  befell  me  be- 
fore. I  have  gone  a  good  deal 
into  life — seen  scores  of  people  in 
country  houses  and  the  like;  but  I 
never  met  any  one  before  I  could 
speak  to  of  myself^ — I  mean,  that  I 
had  courage  to  tell—not  that  ex- 
actly— ^but  that  I  wanted  them  to 
know  I  wasn't  so  bad  a  fellow — so 
reckless  or  so  heartless  as  people 
thought  me." 

*'And  is  that  the  character  you 
bear?"  said  she,  with,  though  not 


visible  to  him,  a  faint  smile  on  her 
mouth. 

"I  think  it's  what  my  family 
would  say  of  me, — I  mean  now,  for 
once  on  a  time  I  was  a  favourite  at 
home." 

"  And  why  are  you  not  still  ?  '* 

"  Because  I  was  extravagant ; 
because  I  went  into  debt ;  because 
I  got  very  easily  into  scrapes,  and 
very  badly  out  of  them — not  dis- 
honourably, mind ;  the  scrapes  I 
speak  of  were  money  troubles,  and 
thev  brought  me  into  collision 
with  my  governor.  That  was  how 
it  came  about  I  was  sent  over  here. 
.They  meant  as  a  pimishment  what 
has  turned  out  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  my  life."  • 

"How  cold  the  water  is,"  said 
Lucy,  as,  taking  off  her  glove,  she 
suffered  her  hand  to  dip  in  the 
water  beside  the  boat 

"Deliciously  cold,"  said  he,  as, 
plunging  in  his  hand,  he  managed, 
as  uough  by  accident,  to  touch 
hers.  She  drew  it  rapidly  away, 
however,  and  then,  to  prevent  the 
conversation  returning  to  its  former 
channel,  said  aloud,  "  What  are 
you  laughing  over  so  heartily.  Sir 
Brook  ?  You  and  Tom  appear  to 
have  fallen  upon  a  mine  of  drollery. 
Do  share  it  with  us." 
.  "You  shall  hear  it  all  one  of 
these  days,  Lucy.  Jog  the  Doctor's 
arm  now  and  wake  him  up,  for  I 
see  the  lights  at  the  boathouse, 
and  we  shaU  soon  be  on  shore." 

"And  sorry  I  am  for  it,"  mut- 
tered Trafford,  in  a  whisper:  "I 
wish  this  night  could  be  drawn  out 
to  years."  * 


OHAFTES  VL — ^WAITING  ON. 

On  the  sixth  day  after  Dr.  Len-  dropped  from  Sir  TVilliam  on  that 

drick's  arrival  in  Dublin— a  fruit-  same  morning.    "Let  me  see  you 

less  journey  so  fiir  as  any  hope  of  to-night,  Doctor ;  I  have  a  note  to 

reconciliation  was   concerned  —  he  show  you  which  I  could  not  to-day 

resolved   to   return   home.     His  with  all  these  people  about  mc. 

friend  ,  Beattie,   however,   induced  Now  the  people  in  question  resolved 

him  to  delay  his  departure  to  the  themselves  into  one  person.  Lady 

next  day,  clinging  to  some  small  Lendrick,  who  indeed  bustled  into 

hope  from  a  few  words  that  had  the  room  and  out  of  it,  slammed 
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rloers  and  upset  chairs  in  a  fashion 
that  might  well  have  excused  the 
exaggeration  that  converted  her 
into  a  noun  of  multitude.  A  very 
warm  altercation  had  occurred,  too, 
in  the  Doctor's  presence  with  re- 
ft^rence  to  some  letter  from  India, 
^hich  Lady  Lendrick  was  urging 
sir  William  to  reply  to,  but  which 
hfe  firmly  declared  he  would  not 
answer. 

How  I  am  to  treat  a  man  sub- 
ject to  such  attacks  of  temper,  so 
easily  provoked,  and  so  incessantly 
irritated,  is  not  clear  to  me.  At  all 
events  I  will  see  him  to-night,  and 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  to  me.  I 
am  sure  he  has  no  concern  with  this 
letter  from  India."  With  these 
words  Beattie  induced  his  friend  to 
defer  his  Journey  for  another  day. 

It  was  a  long  and  anxious  day  to 
poor  Lendrick.  It  was  not  alone 
that  he  had  to  suffer  the  bitter  dis- 
appointment of  all  his  hopes  of 
being  received  by  his  father  and 
admitted  to  some  gleam  of  future 
favour,  but  he  had  discovered  that 
certain  debts  which  he  had  believed 
long  settled  by  the  Judge  were  still 
outstanding  against  him,  Lady 
Lendrick  having  interfered  to  pre- 
vent their  payment,  while  she  assur- 
ed the  creditors  that  if  they  had 
patience  Dr.  Lendrick  would  one 
day  or  other  be  in  a  position  to 
acquit  them.  Between  two  and 
tiiree  thousand  pounds  thus  hung 
over  him  of  indebtedness  ahove  all 
his  calculations,  and  equally  above 
all  his  ability  to  meet 

"  We  thought  you  knew  all  this. 
Dr.  Lendrick,"  said  Mr.  Hack,  Sir 
William's  agent ;  **  we  imagined  you 
were  a  party  to  the  arrangement, 
understanding  that  you  were  reluct- 
ant to  bring  these  debts  under  the 
Chief  Baron's  eyes,  being  moneys 
lent  to  your  wife's  relations." 

**  I  believed  that  they  were  paid," 
was  all  his  reply,  for  the  story  was 
a  painful  one  of  trust  betrayed  and 
confidence  abused,  and  ho  did  not 
desire  to*  revive  it  He  had  often 
been  told  that  his  step-mother  was 
the  real  obstacle  to  all  hope  of  re- 


conciliation with  his  father,  but  that 
she  had  pushed  her  enmity  to  him 
to  the  extent  of  his  ruin  was  more 
than  he  was  prepared  for.  They 
had  never  met,  but  at  one  time  let- 
ters had  frequently  passed  between 
them.  Hers  were  marvels  of  good 
wishes  and  kind  intentions,  dashed 
with  certain  melancholy  reflections 
over  some  shadowy  unknown  som^ 
thing  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  estrangement  from  his  father, 
but  which  time  and  endurance 
might  not  impossibly  diminish  the 
bitterness  of,  though  with  yery 
little  hope  of  leading  to  a  more 
amicable  relation.  She  would  a^ 
sume,  besides,  occasionally  a  kind 
of  companionship  in  sorrow,  and, 
as  though  the  confession  had  burst 
from  her  unawares,  avow  that  Sir 
William's  temper  was  more  than 
human  nature  was  called  upon  to 
submit  to,  and  that  year?  only  added 
to  those  violent  outbursts  of  pas- 
sion which  made  the  existence  all 
around  him  a  perpetual  martyrdom. 
These  always  wound  up  with  some 
sweet  congratulations  on  "Tom's 
good  fortune  in  his  life  of  peaceful 
retirement,"  and  the  "  tranquil  plea- 
sures of  that  charming  si>ot  of  which 
every  one  tells  me  such  wonder?, 
and  which  the  hope  of  visiting 
is  one  of  my  most  entrancing  day- 
dreams." We  give  the  passage 
textually,  because  it  occurred  with- 
out a  change  of  a  word  thus  in  no 
less  than  five  different  letters. 

This  formal  repetition  of  a  phraj^e. 
and  certain  mistakes  she  made 
about  the  names  of  his  childreiv 
first  opened  Lendrick's  eyes  as  to 
the  sincerity  and  affection  of  bis 
correspondent,  for  he  was  the  les.«t 
suspicious  of  men,  and  regarded 
distrust  as  a  disgrace  to  him  who 
entertained  it 

Over  all  these  things  now  did  he 
ponder  during  this  long  dreary  day. 
He  did  not  like  to  go  out  lest  he 
should  meet  old  acquaintances  and 
be  interrogated  about  his  father, 
of  whom  he  knew  less  than  almost 
every  one.  He  shunned  the  tone  of 
compassionate  interest  men  met  him 
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with,  and  he  dreaded  even  the  old 
faces  that  reminded  him  of  the  past 
He  could  not  read:  ho  tried,  but 
could  not  Afler  a  few  minutes  he 
found  that  his  thoughts  wandered 
off  from  the  book  and  centred  on 
his  own  concerns,  till  his  head  ached 
with  the  weary  round  of  those  dif- 
ficulties which  came  ever  back,  and 
back,  and  back  again  undiminish- 
ed, unrelieved,  and  unsolved.  The 
embarrassments  of  life  are  not,  like 
chess  problems,  to  be  resolved  by  a 
skilful  combination :  they  are  to  be 
encountered  by  temper,  by  patience, 
by  daring,  at  one  time;  by  sub- 
mission at  another;  by  a  careful 
consideration  of  a  man's  own  powers, 
and  by  a  clear-sighted  estimate  of 
his  neighbours ;  and  all  these  ex- 
ercised not  beforehand,  nor  in  retire- 
ment, but  on  the  very  field  itself 
where  the  conflict  is  raging  and  the 
fight  at  its  hottest 

It  was  late  at  night  when  Beattie 
returned  home,  and  entered  the 
study  where  Lendrick  sat  awaiting 
him.  "  I  am  very  late,  Tom,"  said 
he,  as  he  threw  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair, like  one  fatigued  and  exhaust- 
ed; "but  it  was  impossible  to  get 
away.  Never  in  all  my  life  have 
I  seen  him  so  full  of  anecdote,  so 
abounding  in  pleasant  recollections, 
so  ready-witted,  and  so  brilliant  I 
declare  to  you  that  if  I  could  but 
recite  the  things  he  said,  or  give 
them  even  with  a  faint  semblance  of 
the  way  he  told  them,  it  would  be 
the  most  amusing  page  of  bygone 
Irish  historv.  It  was  a  grand  re- 
view of  all  the  celebrated  men  whom 
he  remembered  in  his  youth,  from 
the  eccentric  Lord  Bristol,  the 
Bishop  of  Down,  to  O'Connell  and 
Shiel.  Nor  did  his  own  self-esti- 
mate, high  as  it  was,  make  the 
picture  in  which  he  figured  less 
striking,  nor  less  memorable  his  con- 
cluding words,  as  he  said,  ^  These 
fellows  are  all  on  history,  Beattie, 
— every  man  of  them.  There  are 
statues  to  them  in  our  highways, 
and  men  visit  the  spots  that '  gave 
them  birth ;  and  here  am  I,  second 
to  none  of  them.   Trinity  College 


and  the  Four  Courts  will  tell  you  if 
I  speak  in  vanity;  and  here  am  T; 
and  the  only  question  about  me  is, 
when  I  intend  to  vacate  the  bench, 
when  it  will  be  ray  good  pleasure 
to  resign — they  are  not  particular 
which — my  judgeship  or  my  liOs. 
But,  sir,  I  mean  not  to  do  either  ,  I 
mean  to  live  and  protest  against  t  lo 
inferiority  of  the  men  around  me, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  the  country 
that  does  not  know  how  to  appreci- 
ate the  one  man  of  eminence  it  pos- 
sesses.* I  assure  you,  Toin,  vain 
and  insolent  as  the  speech  was,  as 
I  listened  I  thought  it  was  neither. 
There  was  a  haughty  dignity  about 
him,  to  which  his  noble  head  and 
his  deep  sonorous  voice  and  his 
commanding  look  lent  effect  that 
overcame  all  thought  of  attributing 
to  such  a  man  any  over-estimate  of 
his  powers." 

"And  this  note  that  he  wished 
to  show  you — what  was  it?" 

"Oh,  the  note  was  a  few  lines 
written  in  an  adjoining  room  by 
Balfour,  the  Viceroy's  secretary.  It 
seems  that  his  Excellency,  finding 
all  other  seductions  fail,  thought 
of  approaching  your  father  through 
you." 

"  Through  me  !  It  was  a  bright 
inspiration." 

*'Yes;  he  sent  Balfour  to  ask  if 
the  Chief  Baron  would  feel  gratified 
by  the  post  of  Hospital  Inspector  at 
the  Cape  being  offered  to  you.  It 
is  worth  eight  hundred  a-year,  and 
a  house." 

"  Well,  what  answer  did  he  give  ?" 
asked  Lendrick  eagerly. 

"He  directed  Balfour,  who  only 
saw  Lady  Lendrick,  to  reduce  the 
proposal  to  writing.  I  don*t  fancy 
that  the  accomplished  young  gentle- 
man exactly  liked  the  task,  but  ho 
did  not  care  to  refuse,  and  so  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  one  of  the  worst 
notes  I  ever  read." 

"  Worst — ^in  what  way?" 

"  In  every  way.  It  was  scarcely 
intelligible,  without  a  previous 
knowledge  of  its  contents,  and  so 
worded  as  to  imply  that  when  the 
Chief  Baron  bad  acceded  to  the  pro- 
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posal,  he  had  bo  bound  himself  in 
gratitude  to  the  Government  that  all 
honourable  retreat  was  closed  to  him. 
I  wish  you  saw  your  father^s  fiice 
when  he  read  it.    ^  Beattie,*  said  he, 

*  I  have  no  rigbt  to  say  Tom  must 
refuse  this  offer;  but  if  he  should 
do  so,  I  will  make  the  document  you 
see  there  be  read  in  the  House,  and 
my  name  is  not  William  Lendrick  if 
it  do  not  cost  them  more  than  that 
peerage  they  so  insolently  refused 
me.  Go  now  and  consult  your 
friend  ;  it  was  so  he  called  you.  If 
his  wants  are  such  that  this  place 
is  of  consequence  to  him,  let  him 
accept  it  I  shall  not  ask  his  rea- 
sons for  whatever  course  he  may 
take.  My  reply  is  already  written, 
and  to  his  Excellency  in  person.' 
This  he  said  in  a  way  to  imply  that 
its  tone  was  not  one  remarkable  for 
conciliation  or  courtesy. 

thought  the  opportunity  a 
favourable  one  to  say  that  you  were 
in  town  at  the  moment,  that  the  ac- 
counts of  his  illness  had  brought 
you  up,  and  that  you  were  staymg 
at  my  house. 

*  The  sooner  will  you  be  able  to 
communicate  with  him,  sir,'  said 
he,  haughtily." 

"No  more  than  that?" 

"  No  more,  except  that  he  added, 
'Remember,  sir,  his  acceptance  or 
his  refusal  is  to  be  his  own  act,  not 
to  be  intimated  in  any  way  to  me, 
nor  to  come  through  me.'  " 

"This  is  unnecessary  harshness," 
said  Lendrick,  with  a  quivering  lip ; 
"  there  was  no  need  to  tell  me  how 
estranged  we  are  from  each  other." 

"  I  fancied  I  could  detect  a  strug- 
gle with  himself  in  all  his  sternness ; 
and  his  hand  trembled  when  I  took 
it  to  say  *  good-bye.'  I  was  going 
to  ask  if  you  might  not  be  permitted 
to  see  him,  even  for  a  brief  moment ; 
but  I  was  afraid,  lest  in  refusing 
he  might  make  a  reconciliation  still 
more  remote,  and  so  I  merely  said, 

*  May  I  leave  you  those  miniatures 
I  showed  you  a  few  days  ago?' 
His  answer  was,  *You  may  leave 
them,  sir.' 

"As  I  came  down  to  the  hall  I 


met  Lady  Leadrick.  She  was  in 
evening  dress,  going  out,  but  had 
evidently  waited  to  catch  me  as  1 
passed." 

"  *  You  find  the  Chief  much  bet- 
ter, don't  you  ?'  asked  she.  I  bowed 
and  assented.  'And  he  will  be 
better  still,'  added  she,  *  when  all 
these  anxieties  are  over.'  She  saw 
that  I  did  not  or  would  not  appre- 
hend her  meaning,  and  added,  4 
mean  about  this  resignation,  which, 
of  course,  you  will  advise  him  to. 
The  Government  are  really  behaving 
so  very  well,  so  liberal,  and  withal 
so  delicate.  If  they  had  been  our 
own  people  I  doubt  if  they  would 
have  shown  anything  like  the  same 
generosity.' 

"  *  I  have  heard  of  nothing  but  the 
offer  to  Dr.  Lendrick,'  said  I. 

"  She  seemed  confused,  and  mov- 
ed on ;  and  then  recoTering  herself^ 
said,  ^And  a  most  handsome  oflfer 
it  is.    I  hope  he  thinks  Ba' 

"  With  this  we  parted,  and  I  be- 
lievo  now  I  have  told  you  almost 
word  for  word  everything  that  oc- 
curred concerning  you." 

"  And  what  do  you  say  to  all  this^ 
Beattie  ?  "  asked  Lendrick,  in  a  half 
sad  tone. 

"  I  say  that  if  in  your  place,  Tom, 
I  would  accept  It  may  be  that  the 
Chief  Baron  will  interpose  and  saj, 
Don't  go;  or  it  may  b©  that  yoor 
readiness  to  work  for  your  bread 
should  conciliate  him ;  he  has  long 
had  the  impression  that  you  are  in- 
disposed to  exertion,  aad  too  fond 
of  your  own  ease." 

"I  know  it — I  know  it;  Ladj 
Lendrick  has  intimated  as  much  to 
me." 

"  At  all  events  you  can  make  no 
mistake  in  entertaining  the  project 
and  certainly  the  offer  is  not  to  be 
despised." 

"It  is  of  him,  and  of  him  alone, 
I  ani  thinking,  Beattie.  If  he  woold 
let  me  see  him,  admit  me  once  more 
on  my  old  terms  of  affection,  I  would 
go  anywhere,  do  anything  that  be 
counselled.  Try,  my  dear  friend,  to 
bring  this  about ;  do  your  best  for 
me,  and  remember  I  will  subscnbe 
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to  any  terms,  submit  to  anything^  if  tie ;  but  now  let  us  to  bed.  It  is 
he  will  only  be  reconciled  to  me."       past  two  o'clock.    Good  night,  Tom ; 

*'It  will  be  hard  if  we  cannot  sleep  well,  and  don't  dream  of  the 
manage  this  somehoW|"  said  Beat-  Cape  or  the  Cafifres." 


That  ancient  and  incongruous  had  written  gentleman.  It  would 
pile  which  goes  by  the  name  of  have  been  no  easy  task  to  have 
the  Castle  in  Dublin,  and  to  which  imposed  on  him  in  a  question  of  his 
Irishmen  very  generally  look  as  the  duty.  He  was  the  private  secre- 
well  from  which  all  honours  and  tary  of  the  Viceroy,  who  was  his 
places  flow,  is  not  remarkable  for  maternal  uncle.  It  would  have  been 
either  the  splendour  or  space  it  a  tough  task  to  have  misled 
affords  to  the  inmates  beneaUi  its  or  deceived  him  in  any  matter 
roof.  Upheld  by  a  great  prestige  open  to  his  intelligence  to  examine ; 
perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  certain  but  upon  this  theme,  there  was 
distinguished  people,  who  affect  a  not  the  inventor  of  a  hair- wash, 
humble  exterior  and  very  simple  a  skin-paste,  a  whisker-dye,  or  a 
belongings,  it  may  deem  that  its  pearl-powder,  that  might  not  have 
own  transcendent  importance  has  led  him  captive.  A  bishop  might 
no  need  of  accessories.  Certainly  have  found  difficulty  in  getting 
the  ugliness  of  its  outside  is  in  no  audience  of  him — a  barber  might 
way  unbalanced  by  the  meanness  have  entered  unannoimced;  and 
within ;  and  even  the  very  highest  while  the  lieutenant  of  a  county 
of  those  which  claim  its  hospitality  sat  waiting  in  the  antechamber,  the 
are  lodged  in  no  princely  fashion.  tailor,  with  a  new  waistcoat  pattern 
In  a  comer  of  the  old  red  walked  boldly  into  the  august  pre- 
brick  quadrangle,  to  the  right  of  aence.  Entering  life  by  that  petite 
the  state-entrance,  in  a  small  room  parte  of  politics,  an  Irish  office,  he 
"whose  two  narrow  windows  looked  had  conceived  a  very  humble  esti- 
into  a  lane,  sat  a  very  well-dressed  mate  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
joung  gentleman  at  a  writing  table,  he  was  placed.  Re^rding  his  ex- 
Short  and  disposed  to  roundness  in  tradition  from  Whitehall  and  its 
face  as  well  as  figure,  Mr.  Choi-  precincts  as  a  sort  of  probationary 
mondely  Balfour  scarcely  responded  banishment,  he  felt,  however,  its 
in  appearance  to  his  imposing  necessity:  and  as  naval  men  are 
name.  Nature  had  not  been  as  accreditea  with  two  years  of  ser- 
bountiful,  perhaps,  as  Fortune  ;  for  vice  for  every  one  year  on  the  coast 
while  he  was  rich,  well-born,  and  of  Africa,  Mr.  Balfour  was  aware 
considerably  gifted  in  abilities,  his  that  a  grateful  Government  could 
features  were  unmistakably  com-  equally  recognise  the  devotion  of 
mon  and  vulgar,  and  all  the  aids  him  who  ^ave  some  of  the  years  of 
of  dress  could  not  atone  for  the  his  youth  to  the  Fernando  Po  of 
meanness  in  his  general  look.    Had  statecraft. 


thing  to  be  quietly  borne  and  sub-  sonal  in  its  consequences  was  not 
initted  to,  the  case  might  not  have  of  much  moment^  but  it  was  con- 
been  so  very  bad;  but  he  took  joined  with  a  more  serious  error, 
it  as  something  to  be  corrected,  which  was  to  imagine  that  all  rule 
changed,  and  ameliorated,  and  the  and  governance  in  Ireland  should 
result  was  a  perpetual  struggle  to  be  carried  on  with  a  Machiavellian 
make  the  most  ordinary  traits  and  subtlety.  The  people,  he  had  heard, 
commonplace  features  appear  the  were  quick-witted;  he  must  there- 
impress  of  one  on  whom  Nature  fore  out-manoeuvre  theqi.  Jobbery 
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had  been,  he  was  told,  the  ruin  of 
Ireland ;  he  would  show  its  ineffi- 
ciency by  the  superior  skill  with 
which  he  could  wield  its  weapon. 
To  be  sure  his  office  was  a  very 
minor  one,  its  influence  very  re- 
stricted, but  Mr.  Balfour  was  ambi- 
tious; he  was  a  Viceroy's  nephew; 
he  had  sat  four  months  in  the  House, 
from  which  he  had  been  tu^'ned  out 
on  a  petition.  lie  had  therefore  so- 
cial advantages  to  build  on,  abilities 
to  display,  and  wrongs  to  avenge; 
and  as  a  man  too  late  for  the  train 
speculates  during  the  day  how  far 
on  his  road  he  might  have  been 
by  this  time  or  by  that,  so  did  Mr. 
Balfour  continually  keep  reminding 
himself  how,  but  for  that  confounded 
petition,  he  might  now  have  been  a 
Treasury  this  or  a  Board  of  Trade 
that — a  corporal,  in  fact,  in  that 
great  army  whose  commissioned 
officers  are  amongst  the  highest  in 
Europe. 

Let  us  now  present  him  to  our 
reader,  as  he  lay  back  in  his  chair, 
and  by  a  hand  bell  summoned  his 
messenger. 

**I  say,  Watkins,  when  Clancy 
calls  about  those  trousers  show  him 
in,  and  send  some  one  over  to  the 
packet-office  about  the  phosphorus 
blacking ;  you  know  we  are  on  the 
last  jar  of  it.  If  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral should  come  

"He  is  here,  sir;  he  has  been 
waiting  these  twenty  minutes.  I 
told  him  you  were  with  his  Excel- 
lency." 

**  So  I  was — so  I  always  am,"  said . 
he,  throwing  a  half-smoked  cigar 
into  the  fire.    "Admit  him." 

A  pale,  careworn,  anxious-look- 
ing man,  whose  face  was  not  with- 
out traces  of  annoyance  at  the 
length  of  time  he  had  been  kept 
waiting,  now  entered  and  sat  down. 

"Just  where  we  were  yesterday, 
Pemberton,"  said  Balfour,  as  he 
arose  and  stood  with  his  back  to 
the  fire,  the  tails  of  his  gorgeous 
dressing-gown  hanging  over  his 
arms.  "  Intractable  as  he  ever  was ; 
he  won't  die,  and  he  won't  resign." 

"  His  friends  says  he  is  perfectly 
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willing  to  resign  if  you  agree  to  his 
terms/' 

"That  may  be  possible;  the 
question  is,  What  are  his  terms? 
Have  you  a  precedent  of  a  Chief 
Baron  being  raised  to  the  peerage?" 

"It's  not,  as  I  understand,  the 
peerage  he  insists  on ;  he  inclines  to 
a  moneyed  arrangement." 

"We  are  too  poor,  Pemberton, 
— we  are  too  poor.  There's  a  deep 
gap  in  our  customs  this  quarter. 
It's  reduction  we  must  think  of^  not 
outlay." 

"  If  the  changes  are  to  be  made," 
said  the  other,  with  a  tone  of  im- 
patience, "I  certainly  ought  to  be 
told  at  once,  or  I  shall  have  no  time 
left  for  my  canvass." 

"An  Irish  borough,  Pemberton — 
an  Irish  borough  requires  so  little," 
said  Balfour  with  a  compassionate 
smile. 

"Such  is  not  the  opinion  over 
here,  sir,"  said  Pemberton,  stiffly* 
"and  I  might  even  suggest  some 
caution  in  saying  it." 

"  Caution  is  the  badge  of  all  our 
tribe,"  said  Balfour,  with  a  bur- 
lesque gravity.  "  By  the  way,  Pem- 
berton, his  Excellency  is  greatly 
disappointed  at  the  issue  of  these 
Cork  trials;  why  didn't  you  hang 
these  fellows  ?" 

"Juries  can  no  more  be  coerced 
here  than  in  England ;  they  brought 
them  in  not  guilty." 

"  We  know  all  that,  and  we  ask 
you  why?  There  certainly  was 
little  room  for  doubt  in  the  evi- 
dence." 

"When  you  have  lived  longer  in 
Ireland,  Mr.  Balfour,  you  will  learn 
that  there  are  other  considerations 
in  a  trial  than  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses." 

"That's  exactly  what  I  said  to 
his  Excellency ;  and  I  remarked.  If 
Pemberton  comes  into  the  House, 
he  must  prepare  for  a  sharp  attack 
about  these  trials." 

"  And  it  is  exactly  to  ascertain  if 
I  am  to  enter  Parliament  that  I 
have  come  here  to-day,"  said  the 
other,  angrily 

"Bring  me  the  grateful  tidings 
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that  tbe  Lord  Ohief  Baron  has 
joined  his  illustrious  predecessors 
in  that  diBtinguished  court,  1^11 
answer  you  in  five  minutes." 

Beattie  declares  he  is  better  this 
morning.  Ue  says  that  he  has  in  all 
probability  years  of  life  before  him." 

"  There's  nothing  so  hard  to  kill 
as  a  judge,  except  it  be  an  arch- 
bishop. I  believe  a  sedentary  life 
does  it ;  they  say  if  a  fellow  will 
sit  still  and  never  move  he  may  live 
to  any  age." 

Pemberton  took  an  impatient 
turn  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
then  wheeling  about  directly  in 
front  of  Balfour,  said— "If  his 
Excellency  knew  perhaps  that  I 
do  not  want  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ^" 

"Not  want  the  House — ^not  wish 
to  be  in  Parliament?'' 

"  Certainly  not.  If  I  enter  the 
House  it  is  as  a  law-ofl5cer  of  the 
Crown;  personally,  it  is  no  object 
t^  me." 

"rU  not  tell  him  that,  Pem.  Pll 
keep  your  secret  safe,  for  I  tell  you 
frankly  it  would  ruin  you  to  reveal 
it." 

"It's  no  secret,  sir;  you  may 
proclaim  it — you  may  publish  it  in 
the  *  Gazette.'  But  really  we  are 
wasting  much  valuable  time  here. 
It  is  now  two  o'clock,  end  I  must 
go  down  to  Court.  I  have  only  to 
say  that  if  no  arrangement  be  come 

to  before  this  time  to  morrow  ^" 

lie  stopped  short.  Another  word 
might  have  committed  him,  but  he 
pulled  up  in  time. 

"Well,  what  then?"  asked  Bal- 
four, with  a  half  smile. 

"I  have  heard  you  pride  your- 
self, Mr.  Balfour,"  said  the  other, 
recovering,  "on  your  skill  in  nice 
negotiation ;  why  not  try  what  you 
could  do  with  the  Chief  Baron?" 

"  Are  there  women  in  the  fami- 
ly?" said  Balfour,  caressing  his 
mnstache. 

"No;  only  his  wife." 
"I've  seen  her,"  said  he,  con- 
temptuously. 

"He  quarrelled  with  his  only 
son,  and  has  not  spoken  to  him,  I 


believe,  for  nigh  thirty  years,  and 
the  poor  fellow  is  struggling  on  as 
a  country  doctor  somewhere  in  the 
west." 

"  What  if  we  were  to  propose  to 
do  something  for  him?  Men  are 
often  not  averse  to  see  those  assist- 
ed whom  their  own  pride  refuses  to 
help." 

"  I  scarcely  suspect  you'll  acquire 
his  gratitude  that  way." 

"We  don't  want  his  gratitude, 
we  want  his  place.  I  declare  I 
think  the  idea  a  good  one.  There's 
a  thing  now  at  the  Cape,  an  inspec- 
torship of  something  —  Hottentots 
or  hospitals,  I  forget  which.  His 
Excellency  asked  to  have  the  gift* 
of  it;  what  if  we  were  to  appoint 
this  man  ?  " 

"Make  the  crier  of  his  Court  a 
Commissioner  in  Chancery,  and 
Baron  Lendrick  will  be  more 
obliged  to  you,"  said  Pemberton, 
with  a  sneer.  "He  is  about  the 
least  forgiving  man  I  ever  knew  or 
heard  of." 

"  Where  is  this  son  of  his  to  be 
found?" 

"I  saw  him  yesterday  walking 
with  Dr.  Beattie.  I  have  no  doubt 
Beattie  knows  his  address.  But 
let  me  warn  you  once  more  against 
the  inutility  of  the  step  you  would 
take.  I  doubt  if  the  old  Judge 
would  as  much  as  thank  you." 

Balfour  turned  round,  to  the 
glass  and  smiled  sweetly  at  him- 
self, as  though  to  say  that  he  had 
heard  of  some  one  who  knew  how 
to  make  these  negotiations  suc- 
cessful— a  fellow  of  infinite  readi- 
ness, a  clever  fellow,  but  withal  one 
whose  good  looks  and  distinguished 
air  left  even  his  talents  in  the  back- 
ground. 

"I  think  I'll  call  and  see  the 
Chief  Baron  myself,"  said  he. 
"  His  Excellency  sends  twice  a-day 
to  inquire,  and  I'll  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  him  a  visit — that  is, 
if  he  will  receive  me," 

"  It  is  doubtful.  At  all  events, 
let  me  give  you  one  hint  for  your 
guidance.  Neither  let  drop  Mr. 
Attorney's  name  nor  mine  in  your 
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conversation;  avoid  the  mention 
of  any  one  whose  career  might  be 
inflaenced  by  the  Baron's  retire- 
ment; and  talk  of  him  less  as  a 
human  being  than  as  an  institu- 
tion that  is  destined  to  endure 
as  long  as  the  British  constitu- 
tion.*' 

"  I  wish  it  was  a  woman — ^if  it 
was  only  a  woman  I  had  to  deal 
with,  the  whole  affair  might  be 
deemed  settled." 

"If  you  should  be  able  to  do 
anything  before  the  mail  goes  out 
to-night,  perhaps  you  will  inform 


me,"  said  Pemberton,  as  he  bowed 
and  left  the  room.  "And  these 
are  the  men  they  send  over  here  to 
administer  the  country!"  mat- 
tered he,  as  he  descended  the  et&irs 
— "  such  are  the  intelligences  that 
are  to  rule  Ireland!  Was  it  Vol- 
taire who  said  there  was  notMng 
so  inscrutable  in  all  the  w&jg 
of  Providence  as  the  miserable 
pmallness  of  those  creatures  to 
whom  the  destiny  of  nations  was 
committed." 

Buminating  over  this,  he  hasten- 
ed on  to  a  niu  pritis  case. 


CnAPTEE  VIII. — A.  PUZZLING  COMMISSION. 


As  Colonel  Cave  re-entered  his 
quarters  after  morning  parade  in 
the  Hoyal  Barracks  of  Dublin,  he 
found  the  following  letter,  which 
the  post  had  just  delivered.  It  was 
headed,  "Strictly  Private,"  with 
three  dashes  under  the  words : — 

"Holt-TraflTord.^ 
"My  Deah  Colonel  Cave, — Sir 
Hugh  is  confined  to  bed  with  a  se- 
vere attack  of  gout — the  doctors 
call  it  flying  gout.  He  suffers 
greatly,  and  his  nerves  are  in  a 
state  of  irritation  that  makes  all  at- 
tempt at  writing  impossible.  This 
will  be  my  apology  for  obtruding 
upon  you,  though  perhaps  the  cause 
in  which  I  write  might  serve  for  ex- 
cuse. We  are  in  the  deepest  anxiety 
about  Lionel.  You  are  already 
aware  how  heavily  his  extravagance 
has  cost  us.  His  play- debts  amount- 
ed to  above  ten  thousand  pounds, 
and  all  the  cleverness  of  Mr.  Joel 
has  not  been  able  to  compromise 
with  the  tradespeople  for  less  than 
as  much  more ;  nor  are  we  yet  done 
with  demands  from  various  quar- 
ters. It  is  not,  however,  of  these 
that  I  desire  to  speak.  Your  kind 
offer  to  take  him  into  your  own  re- 
giment, and  exercise  the  watchful 
supervision  of  a  parent,  has  relieved 
us  of  much  anxiety,  and  his  own 
sincere  affection  for  you  is  the 
strongest  assurance  we  can  have 


that  the  step  has  been  a  wise  one. 
Our  present  uneasiness  has,  how- 
ever, a  deeper  source  than  mere  pe- 
cuniary embarrassment.  The  boy 
— ^he  is  very  little  more  than  a  boy 
in  years — ^has  fallen  in  love,  and 
gravely  writes  to  his  father  for  com- 
sent  that  he  may  marry.  I  assnre 
you  the  shock  brought  back  all  Sir 
Hugh's  most  severe  symptoms ;  txA 
his  left  eye  was  attacked  with  an  in- 
flammation such  as  Dr.  Gole  mjs 
he  never  saw  equalled.  So  far  as 
the  incoherency  of  his  letter  will 
permit  us  to  guess,  the  girl  is  a 
person  in  a  very  humble  conditioo 
of  life,  the  daughter  of  a  countrr 
doctor,  of  course  without  family  or 
fortune.  That  he  made  her  ac- 
quaintance by  an  accident,  as  k 
informs  us,  is  also  a  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  people  In 
society.  The  name,  as  well  as  I 
can  decipher  it,  is  Liendrich  or 
Hendrich — ^neither  very  disdji- 
guished  I 

"  Now,  my  dear  Colonel,  even  to 
a  second  son,  such  an  alliance  wouIJ 
be  perfectly  intolerable — ^totally  -£ 
variance  with  all  his  father's  phci 
for  him,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
station  he  should  occupy.  But 
there  are  other  considerations— too 
sad  ones,  too  melancholy  indeed  to 
be  spoken  of^  except  where  the  be^ 
interests  of  the  family  are  to  be  re- 
garded, which  press  upon  ns  here. 
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The  last  acoonots  of  Oeorge  from 
Madeira  leave  ua  scarcely  a  hope. 
The  climate,  from  which  so  much 
was  expected,  has  done  nothing. 
The  season  has  heen  unhappily  most 
severe,  and  the  doctors  agree  in  de- 
claring that  the  malady  has  not 
yielded  in  any  respect.  You  will 
see,  therefore,  what  a  change  any 
day  may  accomplish  in  Lionel's 
prospects,  and  how  douhly  import- 
ant it  is  that  he  should  contract 
no  ties  inconsistent  with  a  station 
of  no  mean  importance.  Not  that 
these  considerations  would  weigh 
with  Lionel  in  the  least:  he  was 
always  headstrong,  rash,  and  self- 
willed;  and  if  he  were,  or  fancied 
that  he  were,  bound  in  honour  to 
do  a  thing,  I  know  well  that  all 
persuasions  would  be  unavailing  to 
revent  him.  I  cannot  believe, 
owever,  that  matters  can  have 
gone  so  far  here.  This  acquain- 
tanceship must  be  of  the  very 
shortest;  and  however  designing 
and  crafty  such  people  may  be, 
there  will  surely  be  some  means  of 
showing  them  that  their  designs 
are  impracticable,  and  of  a  nature 
only  to  bring  disappointment  and 
disgrace  upon  themselves.  That 
Sir  Hugh  would  give  his  consent  is 
totally  out  of  the  question — a  thing 
not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment ; 
indeed  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence 
that  his  first  thought  on  reading 
L».'s  letter  was  to  carry  out  a  pro- 
ject to  which  George  had  already 
consented,  and  by  which  the  entail 
should  be  cut  off,  and  our  third 
son,  Harry,  in  that  case  would  in- 
herit. This  will  show  you  to  what 
extent  his  indignation  would  carry 
him. 

"Now  what  is  to  be  done?  for, 
really,  it  is  but  time  lost  in  deplor- 
ing when  prompt  action  alone  can 
save  us.  Do  you  know,  or  do  you 
know  anyone  who  does  know,  these 
Hendrichs  or  Lendrichs  —  who  are 
they,  what  are  they  ?  Are  they 
people  to  whom  I  could  write  my- 
self? or  are  they  in  that  rank  in 
life  which  would  enable  us  to  make 
some  sort  of  compromise?  Again, 


could  you  in  any  way  obtain  L.'s 
confidence  and  make  him  open  his 
heart  to  you  firnt  f  This  is  the 
more  essential,  because  the  moment 
he  hears  of  anything  like  coercion 
or  pressure  his  whole  spirit  will  rise 
in  resistance,  and  he  will  be  totally 
unmanageable.  Ton  have  perhaps 
more  influence  over  him  than  any 
one  else,  and  even  your  influence 
he  would  resent  if  he  suspected  any 
dominance. 

"'I  am  madly  impatient  to  hear 
what  you  will  suggest  Will  it  be 
to  see  these  people  ?  to  reason  with 
them  ?  to  explain  to  them  the  fruit- 
lessnesB  of  what  they  are  doing? 
Will  it  be  to  talk  to  the  girl  her- 
self? 

"My  first  thought  was  to  send 
for  Lionel,  as  his  father  was  so  ill, 
but  on  consideration  I  felt  that  a 
meeting  between  them  might  be  the 
thing  of  all  others  to  be  avoided. 
Indeed,  in  Sir  Hugh's  present  tem- 
per, I  dare  not  think  of  the  conse- 
quences. 

"Might  it  be  advisable  to  get 
Lionel  attached  to  some  foreign 
station?  If  so,  I  am  sure  I  could 
manage  it  —  only,  would  he  go  ? 
there's  the  question — would  he  go  ? 
I  am  writing  in  such  distress  of 
mind,  and  so  hurriedly,  too,  that  I 
really  do  not  know  what  I  have  set 
down,  and  what  I  have  omitted.  I 
trust,  however,  there  is  enough  of 
this  sad  case  before  you  to  enable 
yon  to  counsel  me,  or,  what  is  much 
better,  act  for  me.  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  L.'8  letter ;  but  Sir  Hugh 
has  put  it  away,  and  I  cannot  lay 
my  hand  on  it.  Its  purport,  how- 
ever, was  to  obtain  authority  from 
us  to  approach  this  girl's  relations 
as  a  suitor,  and  to  show  that  his  in- 
tentions were  known  to  and  con- 
curred in  by  his  family.  The  only 
gleam  of  hope  in  the  epistle  was 
his  saying,  *I  have  not  the  slight- 
est reason  to  believe  she  would  ac- 
cept me,  but  the  approval  of  my 
friends  will  certainly  give  me  the 
best  chance.' 

"  Now,  my  dear  Oolonel,  compas- 
sionate my  anxiety,  and  write  to 
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me  at  once — ^something— anything,  yesterdaj,  sir.  He's  gone  down  to 
Write  such  a  letter  as  Sir  Hugh  maj  that  fishing  village  where  he  went 
see;  and  if  you  have  anything  se-  hefore.** 

oret  or  confidential,  enclose  it  as  a  Confound  the  place!  Send  for 
separate  slip.  Was  it  not  nnfor-  him  at  once — telegraph.  Ko— let 
tunate  that  we  refused  that  Indian  us  see — ^his  leave  is  up  to-morrovr 
appointment  for  him  ?  All  this  "  The  next  day  at  ten  he  wag  to 
misery  might  have  been  averted,  report." 

You  may  imagine  how  Sir  Hugh  "  His  father  is  ill — an  attack  of 
feels  this  conduct  the  more  bitterly,  gout,'*  muttered  the  Colonel^  to 
coming,  as  I  may  say,  on  the  back  give  some  colour  to  his  Agitated 
of  all  his  late  indiscretions.  manner.     But  it  is  better,  perh&pg, 

Remember,  finally,  happen  what  not  to  alarm  him.  The  ysum 
may,  this  project  must  not  go  on.  seems  passing  off." 
It  is  a  question  of  the  boy's  whole  He  said  something  about  asking 
future  and  life.  To  defy  his  father  for  a  longer  term ;  he  waDts  a  fortr 
is  to  disinherit  himself ;  and  it  is  night,  I  think.  The  season  is  just 
not  impossible  that  this  might  be  beginning  now." 
the  most  effectual  argument  you  He  shall  not  have  it,  sir.  Take 
could  employ  with  these  people  who  good  care  to  warn  him  not  to  applj. 
now  seek  to  entangle  him.  It  will  breed  discontent  in  the  re- 

^^I  have  certainly  no  reason  to  giment  to  see  a  young  fellow  who 
love  Ireland.  It  was  there  that  has  not  been  a  year  with  us  obt&iD 
my  cousin  Oornwallis  married  that  a  leave  every  ten  or  fifteen  daya,*' 
dreadful  creature  who  is  now  suing  "  If  it  were  any  other  than  Trif- 
him  for  cruelty,  and  exposing  the  ford^  there  would  be  plenty  of 
family  throughout  England.  grumbling.   But  he  is  such  a  iav- 

*^Sir  Hugh  gave  directions  last  ouritel" 
week  about  lodging  the  purchase-  I  don't  know  that  a  woree  ac- 
money  for  his  company,  but  he  cident  could  befall  any  man.  Maoj 
wrote  a  few  lines  to  Cox's  last  a  fine  fellow  has  been  taught  selM- 
night  —  to  what  purport  I  cannot  ness  by  the  over-estimate  others 
say  —  not  impossibly  to  counter-  have  formed  of  him.  See  that  jog 
mand  it.  What  afiliction  all  this  keep  him  to  his  duty,  and  that  he 
is  I "  is  to  look  for  no  favouritism.'^ 

The  Colonel  did  not  well  know  whj 

As  Colonel  Cave  read  over  this  he  said  this,  nor  did  he  stop  to  thiok 
letter  for  a  second  time,  he  was  not  what  might  come  of  it.  It  smacked, 
without  misgivings  about  the  even  to  his  mind,  however,  of  eomethiDg 
small  share  to  which  he  had  con-  prompt,  active,  and  energetic 
tributed  in  this  difficulty.  It  was  His  next  move  was  to  write  s 
evidently  during  tlie  short  leave  he  short  note  to  Lady  Trafford,  acknow- 
had  granted  that  this  acquaintance-  ledging  hers,  and  saying  that  lio- 
ship  had  been  formed;  and  Foss-  nel  being  absent — he  fid  not  adJ 
brooke's  companionship  was  the  where — nothing  could  be  done  tiT 
very  last  thing  in  the  world  to  deter  he  should  see  him.  On  to-mor- 
a  young  and  ardent  fellow  from  any-  row — ^next  day  at  farthest— I  will 
thing  high-flown  or  romanic.  *'I  report  progress.  I  cannot  believe 
ought  never  to  have  thrown  them  the  case  to  be  so  serious  as  you  sop- 
together,"  muttered  he,  as  he  walk-  pose :  at  all  events,  count  upon  me.^ 
ed  his  room  in  doubt  and  delibera-  Stay  I "  cried  he  to  the  Addi- 
tion, tant,  who  stood  in  the  window 

He  rang  his  bell  and  sent  for  the  awaiting  further  instrnctions;  *'03 
Adjutant.  "  Where's  Trafford  ?  "  second  thoughts,  do  telegraph.  Saj. 
asked  hel  *  Return  at  once.'    This  will  pK- 

*^  You  gave  him  three  days'  leave  pare  him  for  something." 
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The  fabnre  historian  of  the  Brit-  England  as  the  nnrsing-mother  o( 
ish  Empire  will  find  it  a  hard  task  rising  nations, 
to  justify  the  dealings  of  the  mother-  Much  of  the  uncertainty  which 
country  with  her  colonies  during  has  de&ced  our  policy  is  nndoubt- 
the  past  half-century,  or  to  trace  in  edly  due  to  the  fact  of  the  actnal 
their  sequence  the  smallest  thread  distance  of  the  colonies  from  the 
of  consistency.  The  West  Indies,  mother  -  country.  It  is  difficult, 
long  defended  with  British  blood  indeed,  to  raise  in  any  nation  a 
and  treasure,  and  raised  to  the  ut-  feeling  of  strong  interest  in  conn- 
most  height  of  wealth  and  prosper-  tries  which  the  vast  ms^jority  never 
ity,  were  ruined  by  our  own  decree,  expect  to  see ;  and  it  requires  more 
aud  thrown  back  into  poverty  and  public  virtue  and  disinterestedness 
barbarism  at  the  cry  of  an  ill-or-  than  have  of  late  been  seen  in  oar 
dered  philanthropy.  The  Ionian  government,  to  cause  the  ministry 
Islands,  held  by  us  as  the  trustees  to  attend  to  questions,  the  dexter- 
of  Europe,  and  steadily  improv-  oos  dealing  with  which  will  neither 
ing  under  a  firm  enlightened  rule,  strengthen  their  hands  directly,  nor 
were  roused  by  the  fatal  gift  of  a  add  to  their  popularity.  The  ne- 
democratic  assembly  into  disoon-  gleet  of  Indian  affairs,  and  avoid- 
tent,  thenceforward  to  be  made  so  ance  of  Indian  debates,  by  the 
chronic  as  to  weary  us  into  present-  House  of  Commons,  is  so  notorious 
ing  our  ungrateful  dependency  to  as  almost  to  justify  the  present  Oa- 
an  insolvent  neighbour,  ready  to  binet  in  leaving  their  conduct  to 
extend  the  dominions  which  he  one  ^^to  whom  heaven  has  denied 
cannot  protect.  The  local  disputes  the  gift  of  plain  speech ;  and  a 
of  Canada  were  fomented  by  our  similar  difficulty  usually  besets  the 
chronic  neglect  and  want  of  pre-  Colonial  Secretary  who  would 
caution  into  a  rebellion.  Our  bring  to  light  the  intricacies  of  the 
Western  American  settlements  were  petty  wars  and  internal  disputes  of 
abandoned,  where  chiefly  worth  the  the  scattered  empire  over  which  he 
keeping,  to  the  demands  made  by  presides.  Yet  this  sort  of  national 
Yankee  cupidity  without  the  shadow  selfishness  must  be  a  reproach  in  the 
of  a  legal  claim.  The  vast  territory  eyes  of  strangers,  and  is  not  very 
of  the  northern  portion  of  that  con-  pleasant  to  regard  with  our  own ; 
tinent  has  been  bound  over,  term  and  the  ignorance  of  the  wants  and 
after  term,  as  the  hunting-ground  wishes  of  the  younger  members  of 
of  a  company  of  fur-traders,  to  the  our  great  family  which  it  implies, 
injury  of  the  adjoining  colonies  has  led  us  into  more  than  one  great 
and  the  exclusion  of  our  own  difficulty,  and  lost  us  many  a  glori- 
emigrants.  And  yet  these  form  ous  opportunity, 
but  a  part  of  the  problems  which  We  are  about  to  take  the  special 
present  themselves  to  the  inquirer  case  of  New  Zealand  as  an  illus- 
who  proposes  to  examine  fully  the  tration  of  these  remarks.  In  trac- 
connection  of  Great  Britain  .and  ing  its  past  history  briefly,  it  will 
lier  dependencies;  for  other  not  be  seen  how  much  a  vacillating 
less  striking  instances  of  weak  and  and  uncertain  policy  on  the  part 
vacillating  policy  arise  to  make  him  of  the  Imperial  Government  has 
doubt  whether  the  boasted  enlight-  to  do  with  the  present  difficulties, 
enment  of  the  age  has  advantaged  It  will  be  shown  also  that,  in 
our  empire  as  a  whole,  whether  our  lining  out  the  future  of  her 
inlers  have  ever  fuUy  understood  colony.  Great  Britain  cannot  with 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  any  justice  evade  her  own  share 
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of  the  responsibilities  which  at-  grown  more  greedy  of  gain  than 
tach  to  her  self-assumed  position  ever,  and  the  ship-captains  or  stiper- 
as  gaardian  of  the  mixed  races  at  cargoes.   Many  of  these  geotrj  had 
the  antipodes.    Finally,  in  exam-  left  the  adjacent  colonies,  because 
ining  the  recent  events,  it  will  preferring  the  good  old  rale  of  the 
appear  that  the  sndden  change  of  strongest  band  to  the  modern  inno- 
system  lately  adopted,  is  one  of  vation  of  a  Conrt  of  Qaeen^sBench; 
sonnd  rather  than  substance,  and  and  as  a  class  they  were  wont  to 
that  the  solution  of  "the  native  repay  themselves  for  discreditable 
question'^  is  by  no  means  brought  subservience  to  the  chiefs  by  in- 
near  by  it,  as  a  great  portion  solence  and  violence  towards  the 
of  our  press  has  too  hasUly  as-  weaker  natives   and  unprotected 
snmed.  Europeans.    Firearms    and  gnn- 
Our  first  connection  as  a  state  powder  had  been  lately  introdooed 
with  New  Zealand  dates  from  the  by  them  in  large  quantities ;  and  & 
year  1838 ;  but  before  that  time  series  of  desolating  wars,  begioning 
a  very  considerable  English  popu-  in  the  north  about  the  year  182^, 
lation  occupied  certain  parts  of  and  conducted  by  the  tribes  fim 
what  now  forms  the  province  of  armed  with  their  new  weapons,  bad 
Auckland.     Ohurch    missionaries,  sent  a  wave  of  slaughter  and  c^n- 
and  those  of  the  Wesleyan  body,  quest  throughout  the  country,  re- 
had  long  been  established  among  suiting  in  a  diminution  of  the  pop- 
tbe  native  tribes  of  the  north,  and  ulation  from  which  the  race  hia 
by   dexterous    dealing   with   the  never  recovered, 
chiefs,  and  giving  them  practical      From  the  first  the  interests  of 
proofs  of  the  value  of  the  white  these  two  elements  of  New  Zealand 
man's  arts,  had  occupied  a  tolerably  society — the  missionary  and  the 
secure  position,  even  amid  the  con-  adventurer — were  directly  opposed, 
stant  tribal  wars,  which,  from  time  and  in  their  existence  may  be  traced 
immemorial,  had  formed  the  chief  the  germ  of  the  contending  opio- 
occupation  of  the  Maori  race.   But  ions  between  which  the  action  of 
side  by  side  with  this  civilising  the  Home  Government  has  bung 
element — and  with  all  their  weak  indecisive.    The  one  desired  the 
points,  no  unprejudiced  person  who  security  of  British  law ;  the  other 
knows  the  history  of  New  Zealand  wished  for  nothing  less  than  the 
will  deny  that  the  missionaries  did  trammels  of  civilisation  which  they 
much  to  raise  the  status  of  the  had  already  fied  from.     Bat  &s 
natives — there  grew  and  increased  might  be  expected,  the  coinplaiot^ 
a  lawless  population  of  the  worst  of  the  missionaries  and  the  more 
type  of  the  European  desperado,  peaceable  members  of  the  commua- 
A  mixture  of  runaway  sailors,  wan-  ity  of  the  lawless  nature  of  the  so- 
doring  ex-conviots  from   Sydney,  ciety  which  surrounded  them,  a: 
and  petty  colonial  traders,  were  length  took  effect  with  the  Guver- 
dispersed  along  the  rivers  and  bar-  nors  of  Sydney,  who  had  alwsjs 
hours  of  the  Northern  Island,  hav-  held  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand  a? 
ing  succeeded  the  original    Pakeha  falling  within  the  limits  of  their 
Maori,"  or  adopted  single  white  man  commission  ;  and  the  first  step  vs5 
of  the  native  tribes.    At  the  first  taken  towards  the  assertion  of  s 
these  immigrants  had  been  accus-  British  protectorate  by  the  appoia:- 
tomed  to  pay  toll  to  the  chiefs  on  ment  of  a  Resident  at  the  Bar  of 
their  profitable  bargaining  with  the  Islands  in  the  year  before-mea- 
rest  of  the  tribes;  and  as  trade  tioned.   The  independence  of  the 
with  Australia  increased,  and  whal-  natives  was,  however,  acknovledgi^i 
ers  in  great  numbers  came  in  for  for  the  six  years  that  followed ; 
supplies,  they  acted  as  middlemen  it  was  not  until  much  pressed  hj 
between  their  former  protectors,  local  representations  of  the  nece?- 
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sity,  that  the  imperial  Government 
decided  on  further  intervention. 

The  stale  of  things  which  com- 
pelled this  strong  step  was  indeed 
almost  intolerahle.  The  name  of 
British  protection— although  under 
it  the  Resident,  a  man  of  little 
character,  failed  altogether  to  make 
his  authority  regarded — ^yet  proved 
a  powerful  inducement  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  English  population 
and  the  growth  of  speculation. 
This  latter  had  now  taken  the 
well-known  form  called,  in  colonial 
phrase,  "  land  -  sharking  ;  "  and 
grants  of  territory  were  purchased 
wholesale  from  the  real  or  pretend- 
ed owner  among  the  chiefs  for  the 
purpose  of  hawking  them  in  the 
adjacent  colonies,  or  obtaining  more 
valid  titles  hereafter,  should  Great 
Britain  take  possession.  Some  of 
these  documents  were  vague  enough 
to  include  millions  of  acres.  In- 
deed, a  single  one,  still  existing  at 
Auckland,  granted  the  happy  pur- 
chaser all  the  land  from  this 
kauri-tree  to  that  rock," — a  deiini- 
tion  which  might  be  held  to  apply 
to  the  whole^  Island.  As  the  Mao- 
ries  in  theory  claim  all  land  that 
has  been  at  any  time  conquered  by 
their  forefathers,  and  as  each  of  the 
chief  tribes  has  had  its  turn  of  de- 
vastition  and  pre-eminence,  there 
was  no  piece  of  fertile  ground  which 
had  not  its  set  of  undefined  claims 
hanging  over  it,  good  enough  to 
sell,  if  not  to  enter  into  possession 
with.  Such  rights  were  frequently 
parted  with  for  a  moderate  supply 
of  blankets,  kettles,  or  gunpowder, 
to  meet  present  wants ;  and  in  the 
short  space  of  the  reign  of  the 
Resident,  an  excellent  foundation 
was  laid  for  multiplied  litigation 
in  the  courts  and  survey  offices  of 
the  future  colony,  and  for  a  crop  of 
native  difficulties"  of  the  most 
inextricable  character.  Whilst  such 
were  the  doings  in  the  interior, 
the  brawling  and  violence  at  the 
coast-settlements  increased;  and  so 
urgent  became  the  necessity  for  a 
stronger  rule  that  the  Bay  of  Is- 
land settlers  were  actually  driven 


to  form  a  government  of  their  own 
for  police  purposes,  in  anticipation 
of  that  for  which  they  had  repeat- 
edly applied.  Thus  far,  indeed, 
the  intervention  from  Sydney  harl 
wrought  nothing  but  mischief,  and 
a  decision  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  the  tstabli.<h- 
ment  of  a  regular  colonial  authority 
was  impatiently  invoked. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history 
of  New  Zealand  that  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  trace  of  statesmanlike 
views  as  to  the  future  of  the  is  ands 
and  of  the  native  race.  Sufficient 
information  had  been  transmitted 
to  the  Colonial  Office  to  have  en- 
abled the  home  authorities  to  see 
that  the  work  before  them  was  one 
of  a  serious  nature;  and  that  to 
postpone  the  settlement  of  the 
difficult  questions  arising  from  the 
juxtaposition  of  the  two  races  was 
but  to  plaster  over  an  increasing 
sore,  and  leave  greater  evils  to  be 
dealt  with  hereafter.  At  the  same 
time  the  physicil  conformation  of 
the  islimds  offered  a  ready  and  in- 
expensive solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  preservation  of  our  rights 
without  a  direct  sweeping  away  of 
those  admitted  as  belonging  to  the 
tribes.  The  latter,  it  may  be 
granted,  might  have  been  at  this 
time  bought  up  by  a  lavish  Impe- 
rial payment ;  but  a  corresponding 
expenditure  in  protecting  forces 
would  have  been  necessary  to  place 
the  new  colony  beyond  the  danger 
of  attack ;  and  it  would  have  been 
perhaps  expecting  too  much  breadth 
of  view  in  our  Colonial  Offic.*,  and 
too  great  liberality  in  our  Legisla- 
ture, to  have  calWd  on  them  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  province  at  the 
antipodes  on  so  munificent  a  scale. 
This  being  so,  the  proper  alterna- 
tive was  easily  to  bo  discerned  by 
those  who  looked  into  the  matter. 

The  country  of  New  Zealand, 
containing  an  area  somewhat  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
divided  by  the  narrow  and  stormy 
sea  of  Cook's  Strait  into  tht>  nearly 
equal  parts  called  the  Northern  and 
Middle   Islands.     Of    these,  the 
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former  is  of  the  more  varied  char- 
actiT  of  formation,  having  some 
single  giant  mountains,  as  well  as 
several  chains  of  great  height  The 
latter  lie  chiefly  about  the  southern 
extremity  towards  the  Strait;  the 
former  are  near  the  centre,  and 
throw  off  towards  the* north  ranges 
of  hills  clothed  for  the  most  part 
with  magnificent  forests,  and  se- 
parating valleys  where  the  trees 
give  way  to  natural  grass  or  ferns. 
The  eastern  coast  is  pierced  by 
numerous  fine  harbours ;  the  west- 
ern has  the  embouchures  of  several 
rivers  of  a  volume  surprising  as 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  island 
they  drain,  and  discharging  in  some 
instances  into  large  tidal  lagoons. 
Thus  from  either  side  the  interior 
may  be  reached  without  difficulty 
in  peaceful  times  ;  and  as  a  natuVal 
consequence,  the  course  of  trade  had 
flowed  along  the  shores  of  these 
streams  and  havens,  and  connected 
itself  with  the  native  settlements 
on  the  fertile  portions  of  the  valleys, 
whither  the  missionaries  had  also 
gone  to  seek  their  flocks.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  dense  nature  of  the 
forests,  and  intricacies  of  the  coun- 
try, where  trackless  swamps  in 
many  places  have  been  formed  by 
the  overflow  of  the  rivers,  bade  de- 
fiance to  any  effort  at  conquest ;  as 
indeed  the  existence  of  a  body  of 
natives,  estimated  at  the  close  of  a 
long  series  of  internecine  wars  at 
nearly  the  same  amount  as  in  the 
days  of  Cook,  sufficiently  attested 
the  means  of  escape  and  defence  af- 
forded the  weaker  parties.  More 
than  this, — it  was  self-evident  that 
a  very  large  community  of  whites 
might  occupy  the  coast  and  its  har- 
bours, spread  themselves  round 
bays  and  lagoons,  settle  on  the 
rivers,  and  cultivate  the  valleys  far 
inland,  and  yet  for  many  a  long 
year  be  infinitely  more  at  the  mercy 
of  the  adjacent  Maori  tribes  than 
ever  was  Lowland  laird  at  that  of 
Highland  cateran. 

Very  different  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  so-called  j^iiddle 
Island.    Bordered  along  the  whole 


western  shore  from  end  to  end  by 
a  huge  chain  of  Alpine  mountaiDs, 
the  wide  space  between  their  base 
and  the  eastern  coast  is  in  great 
part  a  series  of  grassy  plains^  with- 
out any  more  difficult  feature  than 
the  frequency  of  the  rivers,  &iid 
with  but  a  very  moderate  propor- 
tion of  wood.     As  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  oral  history  of  the 
natives,  it  has  never  presented  tb« 
same  attractions  to  them  as  its 
northern   sister.     The  mountains 
were  too  steep  and  bleak  for  their 
subsistence ;  the  plains  denied  them 
the  shelter  of  the  strong  positions 
needed  by  warlike  habits  for  their 
villages ;   and    the  already  small 
population  had   been  slaughtered 
down  to  insignificance  by  Uie  last 
invasion  from  the  other  »de  of  the 
Strait.     Here  then,  was  all  that 
could  be  wished  for  in  the  future 
of  the  colony :  boundless  and  easily 
accessible  lands;  facility  of  inter- 
communication ;     pasturage  ready 
provided ;  above  all,  freedom  mi<rht 
be  at  once  secured  from  the  natirr 
difficulty,  for  the  resident  Maoiie^, 
for  the  most  part  a  broken-spirited 
race,  were  ready  to  part  with  thdr 
claims  at  an  easy  rate;  and  the 
country  afforded  no  facilities  for 
irregular  warfare  or  depredation  on 
the  settlements. 

These  conditions  understood,  the 
course  of  wisdom  for  the  Imperial 
Government  was  clear.  The  sys- 
tem of  bit-by-bit  purchase  and  oc- 
cupation in  the  Northern  Ishjid 
should  have  been  decisively  check- 
ed in  its  outset  by  the  r^usal  to 
recognise  any  claim  to  prot^tion 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  vol- 
untarily made  their  homes  amoD^ 
the  pahs  of  the  Maori,  and  placi-d 
themselves  at  his  mercy.  The  ra- 
bid speculation  which  hiid  bq^un  at 
the  expense  of  his  ignorance  and 
thriven  on  his  temptation,  should 
have  been  sternly  discouraged  by 
the  absolute  declaration  of  the  ille- 
gality of  all  such  pretended  par- 
chases  of  land  by  private  individ- 
uals from  a  race  not  yet  placed 
under  British  law,  and  whose  owb 
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customs  disowned  the  right  of  sale. 
The  missionaries  and  traders  should 
have  been  made  to  feel,  that  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  forbearance 
they  must  trust  in  all  extension  of 
their  operations;  and  that  their 
petty  differences  with  each  other 
and  the  tribes  were  not  to  be  made 
the  pretext  for  dragging  in  the  Im- 
perial flag  to  sully  it  by  interfering 
in  private  quarrels  or  supporting 
gains  bought  by  fraud.  A  few  years 
of  delay  in  settling  the  lands  which 
had  already  their  native  claimants 
for  every  acre,  would  have  been 
abundantly  compensated  by  the 
avoidance  of  the  little  wars  which 
have  three  times  marred  the  pro- 
gress of  the  colony  and  disfigured 
our  history.  In  the  south,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  were  invited  alike  by 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
country  to  enter  into  possession ; 
and  a  mere  fraction  of  the  resources 
expended  at  the  other  extremity  of 
New  Zealand  would  have  made 
what  are  now  known  as  Canterbury, 
Otngo,  and  Southland,  flourishing 
provinces  long  years  before  private 
enterprise  and  gold  discoveries 
.forced  them  into  importance.  And 
this  might  have  been  effected  with- 
out even  the  semblance  of  displac- 
ing the  fine  race  of  aborigines, 
of  whose  number  and  disposition 
enough  was  known  at  that  time  to 
the  Colonial  Office  to  have  guided 
our  policy  to  a  decision  both  just 
and  safe. 

Far  other  was  the  course  actually 
chosen,  being  indeed  the  very  con- 
trary of  that  which  a  clear  general 
view  of  the  conditions  might  have 
led  us  to  select  Acting  upon  the 
system  of  blind  chance,  which  has 
often  brought  us  into  questionable 
positions  in  our  dependencies,  and 
allowing  our  policy  to  be  swayed 
by  the  self-created  emergencies  of 
the  handful  of  white  men  who  had 
selected  the  native-peopled  portion 
of  New  Zealand  as  the  most  avail- 
able site  for  their  operations,  the 
Imperial  Ministry  resolved  there 
to  plant  the  seat  of  the  Colonial 
Government  which  they  had  de- 


cided to  found.     Captain  Hobson 
was  accordingly  despatched  to  the 
Bay  of  Islands  early  in  1840  to  as- 
sume the  administration  ;  and  in  the 
same  year  a  small  detachment  of 
troops  from  Sydney  arrived  to  sup- 
port his  authority,  wliich  he  had 
already  disc<Tvered  would,  without 
arms  to  aid  it,  bo  as  worthless  as 
the  olden  Spanish  claims  to  Ame- 
rica.   For  a  brief  space  the  avoid- 
ance of  all  interference  with  the 
natives,  and  a  certain  superstition;* 
dread  which  these  *  at  first  enter- 
tained of  the  strange  soldiery,  pre- 
served the  new  governor  and  his 
staff  from  a  collision  with  the  tribes  ; 
and  the  certain  result  of  the  attempt 
to  assert  the  Queen's  supremacy 
with  totally  inadequate  means  was 
further  postponed  by  the  early  re- 
moval of  the  capital  to  a  new  site 
at  Auckland.     Beyond  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbour,  the  Bay  of 
Islands  had  not-  a  single  recommen- 
dation.   Placed  very  near  the  north - 
em  end  of  New  Zealand,  the  coun- 
try adjoining  was  of  narrow  width 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  broken  by- 
continual  ridges  of  steep  wooded 
hills.     Its  valleys  were  too  confined 
to  give  fair  prospect  of  space  to  the 
settlers,  whilst  the  whaling  trade 
had  attracted  to  it  a  formidable 
number  of  the  most  warlike  tribes, 
who  could  at  all  times,  within  a  few 
hours,  retire  on  some  of  the  strong- 
est positions  which  the  fastnesses 
or  their  picturesque  islands  afford. 
Viewed  as  a  strategic  choice — as  a 
base  wherefrom  to  carry  on  the 
subjugation  of  the  country — Auck- 
land had  certainly  peculiar  advan- 
tages; and  for  these  it  was  in  all 
probability  as  much  selected  by 
Captain  Hobson  as  for  the  superior 
trading  facilities  which  were  the 
ostensible  reasons  for  the  removal. 
For,  short  as  was  the  time  for  which 
he  had  held  his   commission,  he 
was  clearsighted  enough  to  discern 
wherein    lay   the   real  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  surmount.  From 
the  immediate  pressure  of  these  the 
transference  of  his  capital  removed 
him. 
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Auckland  is  placed  upon  a  heavy 
clay  soil,  unfavourable  to  the  tim- 
ber growth  which  encroaches  on 
most  of  the  other  ports.  A  con- 
siderable Fpace  of  open  country 
surrounds  it,  allowing  the  town  to 
expand  freely'  without  being  held 
in  constant  peril  by  a  forest  border. 
The  harbour  is  a  tine  one,  opening 
to  the  west;  while  a  vast  inlet  of 
the  sea,  running  from  the  other  side 
of  the  island,  brings  the  eastern  tide 
within  seven  miles  of  the  town. 
Holding  the  neck  of  land  thus 
ibrmcd,  which  was  destined  to  be 
the  very  first  part  to  be  closely  oc- 
cupied, the  white  man's  territory 
at  once  completely  severed  the 
northern  tribes  from  those  of  the 
central  districts,  and  rendered  any 
coalition  between  (hem  at  once  less 
likely,  and  less  formidable  if  made. 
A  minor  advantage,  as  matters  then 
stood,  was  the  facility  of  reaching 
the  fertile  centre  of  the  island  by 
the  two  natural  highways  of  the 
natives,  the  Thames  and  Waikato 
rivers,  which  discharge  into  the  sea 
on  the  west  and  east  coasts  respec- 
tively, at  points  but  little  to  the 
south  of  the  neck  of  land  just  men- 
tioned. This  was  a  feature  parti- 
cularly acceptable  to  the  mission- 
aries and  more  active  of  the  traders ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  immediate 
losses  to  many  settlers  which  such 
a  removal  involves,  the  governor's 
plan  was  carried  out  in  November 
1840  with  a  very  general  sense  of 
acquiescence  in  its  justice.  A  strong 
opposition  was  raised  at  home  by  the 
New  Zealand  Company — an  associ- 
ation lately  founded  in  England  by 
an  influential  party,  to  carry  out  a 
special  doctrinaire  theory  of  the  art 
of  colonisation— which  had,  in  the 
previous  year,  made  an  ostensible 
purchase  of  large  tracts  of  lands  at 
Cook's  Strait,  where  Ihey  hoped, 
by  the  pressure  of  their  representa- 
tive speakers  and  writers,  to  com- 
pel the  Ministry  to  seat  the  new 
government,  and  confirm  them  in 
their  possessions.  But  their  first 
settlement,  Wellington,  was  at  one 
of  the  points  still  claimed  by  the 


Maories,  the  so-called  sale  being  re- 
pudiated by  influential  chiefs.  Its 
occupation  as  a  capital  would,  there- 
fore, have  by  no  means  solved 
the  inevitable  dilemma;  whilst  its 
confined  site,  lying  along  the  foot 
of  a  bold  range  of  hills  accessible 
to  the  neighbouring  tribes,  made  it 
peculiarly  undesirable  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  would  have  alone 
justified  its  rejection.  Yet  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  from  the  date  of 
Captain  Ilobson's  decision,  there 
arose  a  bitter  jealousy  against  the 
favoured  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
city  raised  by  private  enterprise, 
which  has  complicated  local  politics^ 
down  to  the  present  time. 

Captain  Uobson  was  instructed, 
on  taking  charge  of  the  government, 
to  obtain  the  assent  of  as  many 
of  the  natives  as  possible  to  this 
assumption  of  sovereignty  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  This  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  treaty  of  Wait- 
angi — a  document  drawn  up  at  the 
Bay  of  Islands  before  the  govonor 
left  that  spot,  and  accepted  by  a 
few  of  the  principal  natives,  well 
paid  for  their  signatures.  Copies 
were  afterwards  circulated  in  other 
districts,  and  signed,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  chiefs  who  had  vague 
powers  over  the  will  of  their  tribes, 
and  in  some  by  private  individoaU 
who  had  none.  To  any  one  who 
knows  the  divided  condition  of  the 
tribes,  their  conflicting  pretensions^ 
and  the  communistic  tenure  of  the 
land  occupied  by  each,  the  ide*  of 
these  scattered  signatures  conveying 
away  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
race  to  a  distant  power,  is  a  notion 
too  ridiculous  for  serious  arguoient. 
Speakers  in  England  have  referred 
to  it  as  the  abdication  of  the  Maori 
in  favour  of  our  Queen ;  but  it 
would  be  idle  indeed,  if  not  dis- 
honest, to  plead  it  as  the  basis  oi 
onr  action  in  the  years  succeeding. 
In  plain  truth,  it  was  a  well-meant 
but  very  feeble  attempt  to  give  a 
legal  colour  in  the  native  eyes  to 
the  claims  which  prior  discovery 
gave  us  over  the  islands  under  the 
international   practice    of  Europe. 
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Its  acceptance  might  have  made  a 
few  legal  rebels  amongst  the  Ma- 
ories,  but  could  not  in  any  waj 
affect  the  position  of  the  race  as  re- 
garded  ourselves,  thej  being  bound 
to  it  neither  by  personal  nor  vicari- 
ous concession  of  their  own  rights, 
whatever  these  rights  might  be. 

Not  long  after  the  foundation  of 
Auckland,  Gap  tain  Hobson  was  re- 
moved by  death  from  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  and  a  short  interreg- 
num followed  under  an  acting 
governor,  Mr.  Shortland.  The  first 
overt  attempt  was  made  at  this 
time  to  assert  a  general  control 
over  the  natives  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  local  courts,  by  in- 
terfering in  their  tribal  wars.  One 
of  these  had  broken  out  at  Tauran- 
ga,  on  the  east  coast;  and  thither 
Mr.  Shortland  despatched  his  tiny 
garrison — less  than  one  company — 
from  Auckland,  with  three  pieces 
of  artillery.  Notwithstanding  the 
ostensible  cause  of  this  arrival,  the 
plunder  of  some  adjacent  settlers, 
the  Maories  were  keen  enough  to 
see  deeper  into  the  matter,  and 
to  unite  in  protesting  against  any 
armed  interposition  in  their  quar- 
rel ;  and  his  means  being  found  by 
the  commanding  officer  obviously 
unequal  to  the  reduction  of  the 
least  formidable  of  the  native  pahs 
(fortifications  now  for  the  first 
time  examined  with  professional 
eyes),  Mr.  Shortland  was  glad  to 
escape  from  his  embarrassment  by 
the  offer  of  the  contending  parties 
to  accept  his  friendly  arbitration. 
He  then  withdrew  the  command, 
which  returned  to  Auckland  with 
considerable  loss  of  the  prestige 
-which  the  possession  of  big  guns 
had  at  the  outset  given  the  Pakeha 
soldiers.  The  feud  they  were  power- 
less to  stop  had  died  out,  all  knew, 
from  the  native  weariness  of  it; 
and  although  our  failure  in  the 
graAd  policy  of  armed  neutrality 
produced  but  little  efiect  on  the 
spot,  because  of  the  comparative 
insignificance  of  the  tribes,  yet  the 
rumour  of  it  spread  through  the 
Waikato  and  other  adjoining  cen- 


tral districts,  and  determined  their 
inhabitants  to  exclude  all  British 
claims  and  pretensions  from  the 
banks  of  their  noble  streams — a 
resolve  adhered  to  firmly  for  the 
twenty  years  that  followed. 

This  Tauranga  war,  memorable 
as  the  last  in  which  the  practice  of 
cannibalism  was  resorted  to,  ceased 
early  in  1843.  In  November  of  that 
year  arrived  the  new  Governor,  Cap- 
tain Fitzroy,  appointed  rather  for 
his  reputation  as  a  man  of  science 
than  for  practical  statesmanship. 
Moral  force  and  moral  suasion  were 
the  weapons  with  which  the  good 
man  sought  to  overcome  the  native 
difficulty.  Appeals  to  the  chiefs 
.and  evangelical  discourses,  translat- 
ed verbatim  for  the  Maori  benefit, 
were  his  artillery.  He  confounded 
the  purposes  of  governing  and  of 
christianising  so  closely  as  to  desire 
to  accomplish  both  by  the  same 
mild  means;  and  as  human  nature 
at  the  antipodes  is  human  nature 
still,  he  met  with  about  the  same 
success  as  our  Government  would, 
if  confiding  the  collection  of  taxes 
to  the  dissenting  Ministry,  and  the 
police  of  Great  Britain  to  the  clergy 
of  the  Ohuroh.  The  ill-regulated 
energy  of  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany's agents  had  already  produced 
one  formidable  conflict  between  the 
Maories  and  settlers,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  Governor  confirmed 
the  former  in  their  resolves  to  limit 
the  encroachments  of  the  new 
comers.  But  it  is  time  that  we 
should  detail  the  causes  of  this 
"  Massacre  of  the  Wairau. 

It  is  difficult,  even  after  the  short 
interval  of  twenty  years,  to  under- 
stand in  their  full  force  the  ardent 
and  sanguine  views  of  the  founders 
of  the  Cook's  Strait  settlements. 
Their  exertions  had  produced  for  a 
time  a  perfect  furore  for  colonisa- 
tion among  yeiy  superior  classes  to 
those  which  usually  emigrate;  and 
shipload  after  shipload  of  well-edu- 
cated men  and  women  was  dis- 
charged on  the  narrow  beach  of 
Wellington,  to  lament  the  delusions 
which  had  brought  them  over  the 
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oce&n,  to  despond  for  a  while,  and 
then,  resigned  to  their  new  fate, 
to  throw  themselves  with  the  full 
energy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  upon 
the  task  of  digging  the  foundations 
of  a  new  proyince.  The  bargains 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Company 
for  land  near  the  port  were  repudi- 
ated by  the  natives  as  mere  jokes 
of  individuals,  and  the  immediate 
local  difficulties  which  arose  were 
not  overcome  for  years,  and  then 
only  by  the  exertions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  pressing  dangers  hav- 
ing been  at  first  temporised  with 
until  increased  numbers  gave  some 
security  to  the  settlers.  Those  of 
Nelson  (settled  in  1841  on  thc^  op- 
posite side  of  the  Strait)  were  less 
fortunate.  Their  chief  grazing 
ground,  the  Wairau  Valley,  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  been  once 
fairly  paid  for,  they  found  to  be 
closed  against  their  surveyors  by  a 
powerful  chief,  Rauperaha;  and  an 
attempt,  which  must  now  be  ad- 
judged as  ridiculous  and  dangerous, 
to  overcome  his  opposition  by  serv- 
ing a  magistrate's  warrant  upon 
him,  produced  the  slaughter  of  the 
posse  comitatuSy  who  were  both 
armed  and  sufficiently  numerous 
to  justify  the  native  belief  that 
their  act  was  one  of  war.  The 
whole  affair  was  reported  to  the 
tribes  ajs  a  victory  in  fair  fight,  and 
this  view  received  but  too  much 
countenance  from  the  conduct  of 
Fitzroy,  who,  on  his  arrival  soon 
after,  not  only  made  no  attempt  (as 
indeed  he  had  no  power)  to  punish 
the  slayers,  but  affected  to  treat 
the  whole  matter  as  merely  a  warm 
but  not  improper  assertion  of  Ma- 
ori right. 

A  few  months  of  fool's  paradise 
succeeded  the  advent  of  the  new 
Governor.  Notwithstanding  al- 
most daily  reports  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  feeling  which  prevailed 
round  all  the  settlement,  and  which 
was  specially  manifested  in  the 
growing  insolence  of  the  Maori 
since  tiie  Wairau  affair,  extending 
even  to  breaches  of  law  in  the 
streets  of  Auckland,  he  persisted  in 


his  belief  that  '*this  noble  race" 
would  learn  to  do  right  under 
moral  direction,  and  limited  bis 
precautions  to  the  apt>ointment  of 
a  "Chief  Protector  of  Aborigines," 
whose  duty  seems  to  have  been  to 
congratulate  his  superior  periodi- 
cally on  the  tranquillity  and  peace 
of  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
congratulations  might  be  transmit- 
ted to  England.  Alas  for  the  rose- 
coloured  visions  of  Protector,  Go?- 
ernor,  and  Secretary  of  State !  The 
whole  colony  was  seething  with 
the  elements  of  mischief  At  the 
Bay  of  Islands  particularly  the  set- 
tlers who  had  remained  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  petty  outrages, 
-and  could  hold  their  property  only 
by  acknowledging  the  practical 
suzerainty  of  the  Maori,  and  sub- 
mitting to  his  every  whim.  Fortu- 
nately for  them  the  tribes  cong^^ 
gated  there  were  divided  in  origin 
and  sentiment;  and  when,  after 
some  months  of  this  miserable  sys- 
tem of  .concession,  an  open  and 
public  rejection  of  the  European 
claims  to  rule  was  made,  the  out- 
break was  headed  by  a  native 
known  only  as  the  son-in-law  of  a 
great  warrior  now  dead.  Himself 
ambitious,  but  of  humble  origin, 
this  Heki  would  have  made  the 
movement  the  tool  of  his  own  ad- 
vancement, and  was  looked  on  from 
the  first  by  the  older  chiefs  with 
jealousy  and  dislike.  In  the  month 
of  July  1844  the  rebellion  which 
he  had  prepared  b^n,  the  little 
town  was  partly  pillaged,  and  the 
Queen's  flagstaff  cut  down. 

Governor  Fitzroy,  thus  rudely 
awakened  from  his  dreams,  in  haste 
sent  a  demand  to  Sydney  for  the 
troops  whose  employment  he  had 
hitherto  denounced.  On  their  ar- 
rival he  visited  the  disturbed  set- 
tlement, and  partly  by  show  of 
force,  partly  by  taking  off  the  cus- 
toms dues  objected  to  by  the 
natives  as  interfering  with  their 
trade,  succeeded  in  restoring  order 
for  a  time.  This  done,  to  show 
his  confidence  in  the  friendly  feel- 
ing of  the  Maories,  this  most  gentle 
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of  rulers  forthwith  dismissed  his 
troops  to  Sydney — a  measure  which 
Heki  and  his  party  with  less  charity 
ascribed  to  fear,  and  grew  trouble- 
some once  more.  The  flagstaff  being 
publicly  cut  down  a  second  time 
early  in  1845,  Fitzroy  found  it 
necessary  to  take  some  permanent 
means  to  protect  the  emblem  of 
British  sovereignty,  and  set  a  de- 
tachment of  fifty  men  to  guard  it 
and  the  town.  This  feeble  force 
was  enough  to  provoke  Heki  and 
his  supporters  to  decided  action, 
though  inadequate  for  any  useful 
purpose;  and  after  some  threats, 
the  place  was  attacked  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Maories  in  March,  the 
little  garrison  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants (the  latter  receiving  no 
personal  injury  in  the  affair)  being 
driven  on  boara  a  Queen's  ship  which 
lay  in  the  bay. 

Thus  began  our  finit  war  with 
the  Maories,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  years,  and  the  chief  scene  of 
which  lay  within  a  few  miles  of 
the  spot  where  Heki^s  outrage  had 
been  committed.    To  represent  our 
final  success  as  a  triumph  of  British 
arms  is  an  error  natural  to  be  made 
at  a  distance,  but  which  needs  but 
a  few  lines  to  correct.    The  plain 
fact  is,  that  Heki  had  been  joined 
in  the  rebellion  by  fragments  only 
of  the  adjacent  tribes,  and  that  the 
personal    jealousy  of  his  designs 
which  prevailed  among  the  chiefs, 
led  most  of  them  willingly  to  act 
as  allies  on  our  side.    The  British 
force    therefore   moved   on  their 
marches  to  attack  the  various  pahs 
which  the  enemy  erected,  with  an 
accompaniment   of   Maories  equal 
to  the  defenders   of  the  hostile 
camp,  and  were  thus  both  saved 
from  peril  of  surprise  in  the  woods, 
and  supplied  (on  payment)  with 
provisions  and  transport    The  so- 
called  campaigns  consisted  of  toil- 
some   movements,   repeated  time 
after  time  against  the  native  works, 
dragging  with  great  labour  through 
the  rough  forest-covered  country  a 
somewhat  inadequate  train  of  guns, 
and  finally  forcing  Heki's  warriors 


from  their  position,  after  a  series  of 
operations  equivalent  in  length  to 
a  Eurdpcan  siege,  but  inferior  in 
principle,  inasmuch  as  the  garrison 
in  every  case  effected  a  safe  retreat. 
Long  before  these  wearisome  opera- 
tions were  over,  Governor  Grey  had 
arrived  to  supersede  the  well-mean- 
ing but  unfortunate  Fitzroy,  who 
had  begun  too  late  to  retrace  his 
steps  and  to  call  for  the  supplies 
of  men  and  money  which  were  the 
only  true  means  of  pacification. 
His  mind,  freed  from  the  toils  of 
an  office  which  his  gentle  nature 
was  wholly  unfitted  for,  turned 
once  more  to  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  science,  in  which  he  had  early 
been  distinguished,  and  from  which 
he  has,  to  the  loss  of  the  nation, 
been  prematurely  removed  since 
this  paper  was  begun.  The  new 
ruler  brought  to  the  spot  the  pres- 
tige of  a  name  already  noted  for 
decision  and  energy,  together  with 
liberal  aid  from  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, now  thoroughly  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
the  matter:  for  great  as  Fitzroy's 
mistakes  had  been,  the  Colonial 
Office  had  had  other  information 
than  his ;  and  the  first  great  error, 
be  it  remembered— the  attempt  at 
occupying  the  Northern  Island  with 
i>o  sufficient  means  to  enforce 
authority — must  be  fastened  upon 
it  alone. 

Heki  and  his  chief  ally  Kawitt 
protracted  the  struggle  until  it  was 
plainly  seen  that  their  cause  would 
receive  no  accession  of  strength. 
The  neighbouring  chiefs  found  it 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  to 
keep  the  white  man's  side,  be- 
ing well  paid  through  the  commis- 
sariat expenditure  for  their  tisk 
of  looking  on  at  the  tedious  de- 
molition of  the  different  pahs,  pre- 
pared rather  as  a  challenge  than 
for  any  really  military  purpose. 
The  hostile  sections  began  in  1845 
to  evince  weariness  of  the  labour 
they  had  imposed  on  themselves, 
and  but  for  Fitzroy's  having  re- 
quired them  to  surrender  their 
lands  as  a  preliminary  of  peace,  it 
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might  possibly  have  been  mxde  la 
his  day.  The  capture,  with  but 
small  loss,  of  Eawiti*s  stronghold, 
Ruapckapeka  (the  Bat's  Nest),  early 
in  1846,  showed  plainly  the  in- 
creasing strength  of  the  foe  whom 
they  had  defied,  although  their  de- 
fence had  fully  satisfied  the  native 
idea  of  honour ;  and  its  fall  led  to 
their  suing  for  terms,  which  were 
granted  in  the  most  liberal  sense 
by  Governor  Grey.  He  gave  them 
full  pardon  without  the  condition 
of  any  forfeiture,  desiring  to  con- 
vince the  surrounding  tribes  that 
the  war  was  one  of  justice  and  not 
of  gain.  The  wisdom  of  this  meas- 
ure, combined  with  the  wholesome 
display  of  force,  and  of  the  subse- 
quent liberal  pensioning  of  the 
chief  of  our  native  allies,  has  been 
abundantly  manifested  by  the  peace 
which  has  ever  since  prevailed  at  this, 
once  the  most  disturbed  part  of  the 
islands. 

From  the  Bay  of  Islands  Gov- 
ernor Grey  hurried  southwards. 
There  another  crop  of  difficulties 
awaited  him  at  Wellington  and  her 
offshoot  settlements,  at  the  princi- 
pal of  which,  Wanganui,  there  were 
open  hostilities;  whilst  near  the 
former  town  the  natives  had  used 
threats  and  erected  pahs  on  disput- 
ed land.  Every  day  promised  to 
add  to  the  danger,  whilst  the  or- 
dinance of  Fitzroy  remained  unre- 
voked, by  which  that  mistaken  ruler 
had  abandoned  the  crown -right  of 
preemption  of  lands,  and  revived  in 
full  vigour  the  old  system  of  private 
purchase,  with  all  its  attendant 
roguery  and  its  train  of  quar- 
rels. Grey  lost  no  time  in  check- 
ing this  evil  by  revoking  that 
measure ;  and  from  that  date  pur- 
chases were  long  effected  solely  by 
a  regular  department,  as  they  are 
now  examined  by  it,  great  care  being 
used  before  completing  each  trans- 
action. The  action  of  the  Land 
Commission  was  revived,  by  which 
all  former  "  land  shark"  grants  were 
submitted  to  a  proper  tribunal,  and 
reduced  in  every  case  within  the 
decent   dimension  of  four  square 


miles.    Whilst  thus  providing  with 
care  against  a  continuance  of  tbe 
abomination  (for  such  the  system 
thus  destroyed  appeared  to  all  eare 
those  whose  interests  lay  in  it),  tbe 
Governor  took  active  measures  for 
checking   the   flame   of  rebelUon 
which  flickered  round  the  settle 
ments  on  CooVs  Strait  The  fora> 
which  he  brought  from  the  nortb 
after  the  submission  of  Held  was 
just  in  sufficient  time  for  this  par- 
pose,  so  perfectly  disconneeted  were 
the  Maories,  as  a  race,  in  their  ac- 
tion.   Even  in  the  single  prorince 
of  Wellington  their  tribes,  thougb 
evincing  a  general  tendency  to  hos- 
tility and  defiance,  were  as  yet  un- 
combined  in  any  effort;  and  our 
forces  having  surprised,  and  carried 
off  from  his  pah  an  old  enemj, 
Rauperaha,  the  only  head  capable 
of  forming  them  into  one  hostile 
camp,  peace  was  easily  restored  to 
the   frightened  settlements  bj  i 
judicious  display  of  vigour  and  of 
justice  in  the  treatment  of  their 
wild  neighbours.    A  bolder  course 
of  action  would  have  been  agree- 
able to  some  of  the  higher  spirits 
among  "the  Company's"  colonkts, 
who  were  for  conceding  nothing  to 
native  demand;  but  that  Governor 
Grey's  policy  was    eminently  suc- 
cessful in  its  objects  can  hardly  be 
denied,  for  it  gave  a  settled  seca- 
rity  to  the  whole  district  of  the 
Strait,  which  was  maintained,  it  is 
fair  to  add,  by  the  efforts  of  tbe 
local    authorities,    and  endured 
even  when  the  second  war  broke 
out. 

Before  the  end  of  1847  the  Got- 
emor  could  report  the  existence  of 
a  real  tranquillity  in  all  the  seUl^ 
ments  under  his  charge,  and  for  tbe 
next  few  years  the  progress  of  the 
colony  was  as  rapid  as  its  founders 
could  desire.  The  increasing  popu- 
lation of  Auckland  especially  sooo 
placed  the  capital  at  tolerable  ease. 
Moreover,  Governor  Grey  took  tbt 
useful  precaution  of  causing  the 
isthmus  iust  to  the.  south  of  the 
city  to  be  occupied  by  militur 
pensioners,  brought  from  EngW 
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Tor  the  purpose,  and  kept  under 
regular  discipline  and  training; 
thus  making  a  barrier  to  any  sud- 
den advance  of  the  tribes  of  the 
'central  districts,  whilst  a  regiment 
of  regulars,  whose  barracks  were  so 
enclosed  as  to  form  a  rough  citadel, 
guarded  the  town  itself.  A  single  se- 
rious alarm  was  caused  during  this 
period  of  peace,  by  the  Maorics  of  the 
Thames,  who  visited  Auckland  for 
the  purpose  of  threatening  its  in- 
habitants, by  performing  the  war- 
dance,  whilst  their  chiefs  preferred 
some  local  complaint  But  the 
Governor  met  this  appearance  by 
the  refusal  to  entertain  the  alleged 
grievance  until  placed  before  him 
in  a  fitting  manner ;  and  so  prompt- 
ly drew  up  his  little  force  into  a 
commanding  position  above  that 
occupied  by  the  natives,  that  the 
latter  were  glad  to  obey  his  order 
to  re-embark,  and  returned  to  en- 
counter the  ridicule  of  their  neigh- 
bours, rather  than  hold  their  ground 
beyond  the  time  allowed 

Meanwhile  the  increased  prices 
given  by  the  Land  Department  pro- 
cured many  unexceptionable  pur- 
chases in  the  districts  not  occupied 
by  the  Maories.    And  although  the 
more  compact  and  powerful  tribes 
of  the  Waikato  and  other  central 
portions  refused  to  part  with  any 
of  their  territory,  yet  even  these 
felt  the  advantage  of  the  rapidly- 
growing  trade  of  the  city,  and  were 
divided  on  the  great  question  of 
opposing  the  farther  advance  of  the 
line  of  Pakeha  occupation.  Eight 
years  of  this  transition  state  changed 
the  face  of  affairs  so  rapidly,  that 
the  resources  of  Auckland,  and  of 
Wellington  also,  made  those  places 
above  the   reach  of  attack;  and 
although  the    Maori    still  rolled 
through  their  streets  with  a  warrior's 
swagger,  worthy  of  a  Zouave  in  some 
captured  town,  he  yet  could  discern 
that  his  claim  as  the  master  of  the 
soil  had  here  passed  away,  and  that 
his    self-asserting   ways  would  in 
Tuture  have  to  be  limited  to  the 
scattered  settlements,  which  still  lay 
at  his  mercy.  For,  be  it  remembered, 


the  Parliamentary  idea  of  his  form- 
ing "one  of  a  subject  race,"  had 
never  entered  the  native's  mind. 
He  could  see  that  the  Pakeha  was 
more  numerous,  more  wealth}^ 
more  ingenious  in  art,  than  his  own 
people.  But  neither  our  conduct 
in  war  nor  in  peace  had  ever  shown 
him  treated  as  less  than  equal ;  and 
the  old  idea  of  his  being  the  patron 
of  the  stranger,  was  maintained  by 
the  dependent  bearing  of  the  out- 
settlers,  whose  personal  interests 
caused  them  to  put  up  with  much 
that  was  mere  insolence,  but  which, 
for  convenience  sake,  was  allowed 
to  pass  for  Maori  habit. 

Meanwhile  the  able  but  despotic 
rule  of  Sir  G.  Grey  grew  more  and 
more  distasteful  to  the  intelligent' 
settlers  of  the  towns.  "  Everything 
by  the  people,  and  nothing  without 
them,"  must,  in  these  days,  be  the 
motto  of  any  colonial  governor  who 
would  hold  well  with  the  thriving 
Anglo-Saxons  of  our  scattered 
daughter-provinces.  The  very  re- 
verse— a  purely  paternal  govern- 
ment in  fact— had  been  the  prac- 
tice during  his  reign,  for  his  first 
care  had  very  properly  been  to  pre- 
serve tranquillity,  at  any  cost,  until 
the  colony  should  grow  to  strength 
and  security.  To  give  much  local 
power  would  have  been  to  reopen 
at  once  the  old  disputes.  But  when 
the  time  came  for  his  own  promo- 
tion to  another  charge,  after  six 
years  of  successful  government,  the 
dangers  to  the  towns  having  now 
been  much  diminished,  and  the 
land-shark  mania  fairly  strangled. 
Sir  George  saw  the  impossibility  of 
continuing  the  mere  pretence  of 
representation  whitch  had  hitherto 
been  the  rule,  and  went  into  the 
other  extreme  in  his  anxiety  to 
leave  a  fair  name  behind  with  all. 
The  New  Zealand  Constitution  pro- 
moted by  him,  and  partially  inau- 
gurated before  his  departure  at  the 
close  of  1853,  not  only  gave  repre- 
sentative government  to  the  islands 
at  large,  but  created  a  local  assem- 
bly in  each  of  the  six  provinces, 
with  the  novel  addition  of  an  elco- 
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tive  lieutenant-governor,  entitled 
Xhe  Superintendent  To  avoid  the 
ominous  peril  of  interference  with 
the  interests  of  the^  natives,  the 
Governor  was  still  to  have  the 
sole  control  of  all  dealings  with 
them,  and  their  lands  were  now 
publicly  proclaimed  as  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  laws  which  bound  the 
colonist.  But  in  this  reservation 
in  Maori  favour  was  the  germ  of 
a  constant  struggle  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Ministry,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  rest  of  his 
policy. 

The  departure  of  Grey  (  whom  the 
Maories  justly  regarded  as  their  per^ 
sonal  friend),  coupled  with  the  ex- 
citement among  the  settlers  follow- 
ing their  assumption  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  self-government,  pro- 
duced a  natural  ferment  in  the  na- 
tive mind-  The  parties  among  them- 
selves who  were  for  and  against  the 
selling  of  land  to  the  neighbouring 
provinces  grew  hotter,  and  the  ani- 
mus of  the  latter  section  (we  regret 
to  have  to  say  it)  was  enhanced  by 
the  general  teaching  of  the  mission- 
aries moved  by  a  class  jealousy  of 
the  growth  which  was  rapidly  swal- 
lowing up  their  own  conquests  and 
throwing  the  civilisation  they  had 
created  into  the  shade.  Not  that 
the  exertions  of  any  class,  or  of  all, 
could  have  prevented  the  inevitable 
struggle.  The  hostile  party  among 
the  Maories  had  constantly  enlarged 
as  the  weakening  of  their  once  su- 
perior strength  grew  more  obvious, 
and  in  many  tribes  the  resolution 
has  long  since  been  come  to  by  the 
majority  to  give  at  no  price  more 
room  to  the  Pakeha,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  take  up  arms,  and  sacrifice 
all  present  profits  of  trade  to  the 
maintaining  the  line  of  demarcation 
intact,  and  the  ancient  sovereignty 
of  the  islands  with  it  At  Taranaki 
the  matter  first  came  to  an  issue. 

This  petty  province,  lying  on 
the  east  coast,  about  half-way  from 
Auckland  to  Wellington,  was  found- 
ed soon  after  the  latter  by  a  separate 
society.  Its  site  was  fixed  on  a 
tract  of  country  as  charming  as 


either  hemisphere  can  show.  It 
forms  the  fertile  base  of  a  magnifi- 
cent isolated  mountain,  whose  snowy 
cap  pierces  the  clouds,  and  is  reflect- 
ed in  the  neighbouring  bay,  the  ap- 
parent nearness  of  the  ocean,  and 
the  solitary  nature  of  the  peak,  giv- 
ing an  impression  of  vast  height 
more  striking  than  any  single  view 
of  the  Alps.  Here,  in  1841,  a  large 
purchase  of  lands  had  been  made 
by  private  agency,  and,  as  at  other 
places,  repudiated  as  soon  as  made : 
so  that  the  settlers  had  been  obliged, 
after  much  dispute,  to  limit  their 
farms  to  less  than  a  tenth  part  of 
that  which  they  had  supposcii  to  be 
theirs.  The  room  for  occupation 
being  thus  restricted,  the  accession 
of  population  soon  ceased ;  whilst 
the  natives  of  the  vicinity — at  first 
a  mere  remnant  of  the  former  in- 
habitants who  had  escaped  destruc- 
tion or  slavery  in  the  wars  of  Uongi 
— increased  rapidly  as  their  captive 
kinsmen  were  restored  to  freedom 
from  bondage  in  the  north  by  the 
exertions  of  the  missionaries.  Their 
late  degradation  proved  to  have  de- 
teriorated their  moral  bearuig  great- 
ly ;  and  their  white  neighbours  eariy 
found  them  an  intrusive,  greedy, 
thievish  race.  So  manifestly,  how- 
ever, were  the  scattered  strangers 
and  their  peaceful  little  farms  at  the 
mercy  of  these  Maories,  that  tran- 
quillity was  purchased  for  many 
years  by  constant  submission  to  a 
system  of  petty  extortion  which 
amounted  to  a  regular  black- mail. 
The  discomfort  produced,  and  the 
slow  progress  of  the  colony,  conti- 
nued throughout  the  rule  of  Fitzroy 
and  of  Grey.  These  governors  would 
have  been  willing  to  remove  this 
special  danger  by  transferring  the 
whole  of  the  colonists — less  than 
2000  in  all — to  some  of  the  larger 
provinces ;  but  this  proposal  wa.? 
made  nugatory  by  the  attachment 
of  the  settlers  to  the  attractive  spot 
in  which  their  homes  were  fijce<L 
Time  had  accustomed  many  of 
them  to  a  state  of  dependence 
which  would  have  been  incredible 
if  not  witnessed  by  disinterested 
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observers:  and  their  own  conduct  in 
bearing  it  gives  distinctly  the  lie  to 
the  allegation  sometimes  made,  that 
they  sought  the  kindling  of  the  war. 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  after 
Grey's  departure  the  conduct  of 
the  Maories  grew  more  and  more 
hostile,  and  finally  became  altogether 
unendurable.   In  1855,  a  petty  war 
having  arisen  between  two  sections 
of  the  tribes,  pahs  were  built  within 
six  miles  of  the  little  town,  and 
armed  parties  roved  about  the  set- 
tlement, committing  outrages  in  an 
open  manner,  and  threatening  the 
lives  of  any  who  interfered.  One 
of  the  contending  chiefs,  Katatore, 
publicly  announced  that  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  his  arming  was  to 
drive  the  Pakeha  into  the  sea ;  and 
this  threat  (which  brought  him 
many  allies),  with  the  increasing 
insecurity  of  life  and  property,  over- 
came the  reluctance  of  the  whites  to 
invoking  the  aid  of  military  force, 
and  incurring  the  risk  of  being 
driven  for  a  while  from  their  home- 
steads.   An  urgent  appeal  to  the 
acting  governor,  Colonel  Wynyard, 
was  made,  and  complied  with  (in 
September)  in  a  manner  very  credit- 
able to  that  official.   A  completely 
equipped  force  of  550  men  was 
despatched  to  the  scene  of  disturb- 
ance, under  an  able  officer  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Maori  tongue  and 
customs.   In  a  few  days  the  plun- 
dering incursions  were  checked, 
European  law  restored  within  its 
former  compact  boundary,  and  the 
hostilities  limited  to  ground  lying 
beyond  its  pale.  The  death  of  Kata- 
tore soon  afterwards,  by  the  hands 
of  a  hostile  native,  seemed  to  pro- 
mise a  more  secure  state  of  things. 
But  the  jealousy  of  race  had  now 
risen  too  high  to  be  allayed  by  the 
removal  of  a  single  leader,  and 
TVirema  Kingi  soon  stepped  into 
the  place  of  the  fallen  man,  and 
the  control  of  the  chief  part  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes,  on  the  avowed 
policy  of  restraining  all  native  sales 
of  land  in  the  vicinity ^  and  thus 
preventing  the  growth  of  the  Pa- 
keha settlement. 


We  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  vexed  question  of 
the  Waitara  purchase,  the  ostensible* 
cause  of  the  second  New  Zealand 
war.  Stripped  of  the  technicalities 
by  which  it  has  been  purposely 
overlaid  by  the  missionary  party, 
and  by  the  opposition  formed  (as 
in  all  colonies  with  responsible  gov- 
ernment) against  the  Governor  and 
his  advisers,  the  matter  is  simple 
enough.  Colonel  Gore  Browne  was 
legally  wrong  in  insisting  on  the 
purchase,  if  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  any  chief  might  inter- 
rupt all  sales  to  Government  in  his 
vicinity,  by  merely  securing  a  single 
objector  of  the  tribe  selling,  and 
supporting  his  veto  by  the  strong 
hand.  But  if  this  process  of  ob- 
struction was  to  be  put  an  end  to, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  Queen 
to  be  shown  to  have  any  substantial 
reality,  the  Governor  did  but  his 
duty  in  bringing  matters  to  a  simple 
issue.  Confusion  can  only  follow 
the  attempt  to  treat  the  commun- 
istic tenure  of  the  Maori  by  the  real 
property  laws  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  reversal  of  his  predecessor's 
policy  by  Sir  G.  Grey  on  his  return 
to  office  (though  with  his  antece- 
dents in  native  dealings  it  can  hardly 
be  blamed),  has  effected  positively 
nothing  towards  the  pacification  of 
the  island.  The  opposition  of  King! 
was  merely  the  local  development  of 
the  same  feeling  of  defiance  which 
led  the  Waikato  tribes  somewhat 
earlier  to  elect  a  king  of  their  own, 
in  token  of  their  independence  *of 
British  rule,  and  their  resolve  to 
permit  no  further  encroachments 
on  the  part  of  the  fast  multiplying 
Pakeha. 

Once  begun,  this  war  of  Taranaki 
dragged  its  slow  length  on  into 
1861,  to  the  destruction  of  the  set- 
tlement, and  to  no  other  purpose 
whatever.  It  was  managed,  on  our 
side,  with  a  thoroughly  amiable  re- 
gard to^  the  mode  of  fighting  popular 
with  the  Maories,  and  with  a  total 
rejection  of  all  the  proper  maxims 
of  conducting  hostilities  against  a 
savage  race.  We  did  not  employ  na. 
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tive  auxiliaries,  though  sach  might 
.  have  been  raised  from  the  north  in 
any  number  required.    We  did  not 
diminish  our  men's  equipment,  so 
as  to  gain  the  necessary  quickness 
of  movement.  We  made  no  attempt 
to  pierce  the  hostile  district  with 
light  parties,  and  to  destroy  the 
cultivations  on  which  the  enemy 
depended  for  supplies.    Such  were 
the  principles  which  Washington 
recommended   for    similar  cases, 
but  here  they  were  exactly  re- 
versed.   Our  commander  remain- 
ed strictly  on  the  defensive,  under- 
taking the  hopeless  task  of  pro- 
tecting the  whole  settlement,  a 
strip  of  ground  about  twelve  miles 
by  four,  scattered  over  with  home- 
steads, and  bordered  by  as  dense  a 
forest  as  the  world  can  show  I  The 
enemy,  therefore,  had  only  to  erect 
a  pah  or  two  along  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  to  which  we,  as  a  point  of 
honour,  laid  siege  in  regular  form, 
whilst  the  Maories  sent  out  thence 
small  plundering  parties  to  carry 
off  all  that  was  worth  taking  from 
the  farms.   Moreover,  by  way  of 
preventing  the  war  from  spreading, 
a  tacit  understanding  was  made 
that  no  distant  tribes  should  be 
considered  as  hostile,  as  long  as 
they  left  their  own  immediate  white 
neighbours  unmolested.   The  result 
was,  that  the  adventurous  spirits  of 
the  Waikatos  soon  appeared  on  the 
scene  by  fifties  at  a  time,  to  eojoy 
a  pah-defemling  season,  just  as  the 
young  fashionables  of  London  and 
Paris  made  their  campaign  in  the 
wars  of  Louis  Quatorze.  Fortun- 
ately for  our  reputation,  their  con- 
tempt for  the  Pakeha  soldiery  grew 
so  rapidly,  that  a  considerable  body 
ventured,  early  in  1861,  to  meet 
General  Pratt  and  his  troops  on 
open  ground,  and  received  so  in- 
stant and  decisive  a  defeat  as  took 
away  their  stomach  for  fighting  for 
the  nonce,  and  left  Kingi — never  a 
popular  leader,  being  violent^  and 
at  times  drunken,  it  was  said,  in 
his  habits — without  support.  Hav- 
ing no  more  out-settlers  left  to 
plunder,  our  local  opponents  were 


glad  to  make  a  trace,  which  was 
called  a  peace  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
and  lasted  from  1861  to  the  middle 
of  1863. 

No  sensible  observer,  much  less 
the  keen  vision  of  Sir  G.  Grey  (now 
appointed  to  his  old  charge)  and 
of  General  Cameron,  conld  mistake 
this  temporary  tranquillity  for  more 
than  a  useful  -breathing- time.  The 
Waikatos  and  their  neigh  boars  un- 
animonsly  rejected  all  oar  attempts 
at  asserting,  in  the  remotest  degree, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Queen.  The 
efforts  of  their  chief  men  were  con- 
stant to  produce  some  more  freneral 
combination  for  resistance  than  the 
mere  local  straggles  of  1847  and 
1860;  and  every  day  the  feeling 
of  hostility  to  the  Pakeha,  and  ot 
resolve  to  resist  his  progress,  grew 
with  what  it  fed  on ;  until,  lioallj. 
the  system  of  organisation  had 
spread  so  far  that  the  nse  of  armed 
guards,  to  protect  the  road-exten- 
sion works  carried  on  upon  oar  own 
lands  to  the  south  of  Aackland, 
was  met  by  the  murder  of  a  weak 
detachment  on  the  other  side  i^f 
Taranaki,  250  nules  away.  Then 
at  last  began  the  real  war,  which 
our  whole  previous  history  in  New 
Zealand  had  but  led  up  to. 

So  instructed  a  soldier  as  our 
new  general  was  perfectly  aware  of 
that  method  of  conducting  it  which 
has  been  previously  adverted  ti>  &$ 
recommended  by  North  American 
experience  —  viz.,  the  continually 
taking  the  offensive  in  such  light 
bodies,  supported  by  native  allies, 
as  might  permeate  the  whole  hostile 
territory,  and  make  the  native  feel 
the  really  nnpleasant  side  of  war- 
fare, to  him  too  often  hitherto  bat 
an  exciting  and  honourable  pastime. 
Such,  doubtless,  would  have  bees 
the  policy  of  Grey  and  CameroB, 
but  that  the  large  resources  whicli 
their  joint  representations  had  ob- 
tained from  the  Uome  Government 
gave  them  the  choice  of  a  more  per- 
manent method  of  securing  peace.. 
To  pierce  with  good  roads  the  ter- 
ritories hitherto  closed  to  ns — to 
open  the  noble  water  communis- 
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tions  of  the  interior  hj  means  of 
steamboats — to  occupy  the  import- 
ant points  connecting  these  lines 
of  transit  by  small  garrisons  first, 
by  military  settlements  afterwards, 
which  the  rapid  process  of  colonial 
society  is  already  changing  into 
thriving  towns :  such  are  the  effec- 
tive measures  now  in  progress  to 
guard  our  provinces  against  the 
evils  of  future  wars.   Let  the  true 
friends  of  the  native  see  and  recog- 
nise the  fsct  that  he  had  already 
suffered  the  evils  induced  by  Euro- 
pean intercourse  (and,  to  dispel 
some  painful  imaginings  on  this 
head,  we  would  just  state  that  the 
deadliest  enemies  the  Pakeha  has 
brought  him  are  simple  measles  and 
inflaenza — ^maladies    often  made 
fatal  by  the  careless  habits  of  the 
savage),  and  that  it  is  time  the 
transition  state  of  pahs  and  petty 
wars  should  end  by  the  universal 
recognition  of  the  British  law  for 
which  the  more  reasonable  of  the 
Maories  long  had  sighed.  Why 
wait  until  a  solitude  is  made  before 
proclaiming  peace  ?   As  to  the  tak- 
ing forcibly  tlieir  estates  from  the 
lawful  holders — to  use  the  favour- 
ite phrase  of  certain  writers  for  the 
press — ^is  it  not  enough  to  say  that 
the  Northern  Island  contains  as 
much  fertile  land  nearly  as  England 
proper,  and  that  the  Maories  in  it 
are  estimated  at  a  bare  50,000  ? 

As  all  parties  appear  now  to  be  a- 
greed  on  the  necessity  of  fully  assert- 


ing the  royal  prerogative  before  re- 
moving the  imperial  forces,  we  may 
safely  le  ive  the  details  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  spot.  It  is  beside  our 
present  theme  to  enter  into  the 
petty  intrigues  of  the  three  late 
and  the  future  ministries  of  Sir  G. 
Grey  and  of  their  respective  opposi- 
tions. John  Bull  made  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  his  ancient  gullibility 
when  he  listened  for  a  moment  to 
the  voice  of  Mr.  Weld,  declaring 
that  he  proposed  to  finish  this  war 
of  races  without  our  aid.  That 
acute  gentleman  meant  as  much 
by  his  independent  speech  as  the 
schoolboy  who  protests  he  is  not  in 
present  need  of  a  tip,  the  while  he 
thrusts  his  uncle^s  sovereign  deep 
into  the  recesses  of  his  waistcoat 
pocket.  The  colonial  Premier,  like 
our  own  Cabinet,  was  quite  aware 
that  the  honour  of  the  Empire  is 
too  deeply  involved  with  both  col- 
onists and  natives  to  leave  them  to 
work  out  by  internecine  contest 
their  claims  to  the  sovereignty  and 
the  soil  they  have  hitherto  divided. 

Meanwhile  the  plains  of  Canter- 
bury, teeming  with  bounteous  flocks, 
and  the  gold- strewn  valleys  of  Otago, 
attract  their  thousands  yearly  to 
enter  in  and  occupy  with  undis- 
puted possession;  and  whilst  as- 
suring us  of  the  future  wealth  and 
power  of  the  England  of  the  anti- 
podes, point  the  moral  of  our  tale 
as  to  where  her  systematic  coloni- 
sation should  have  begun. 
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THE  GOTERNMKNT  AND  THE  BUDGET. 


If  any  evidence  were  required  to 
prove  that  Lord  Palinerston  ia  the 
present  Government,  and  the  pre- 
sent Government  Lord  Palmerston, 
the  exhibition  which  the  Ministers 
made  of  themselves  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  recent  debate  on  Mr. 
Baine's  motion  would  abundantly 
supply  it.  Poor  old  Para  was  down 
with  a  fit  of  the  gout  when  the 
dreaded  motion  came  on.  He  was 
too  ill  even  to  see  and  advise  with 
his  colleagues  as  to  the  course 
which  they  ought  to  pursue;  and 
so,  on  the  Wednesday,  when  Mr. 
Baines  rose  to  address  the  House, 
nobody  on  the  Ministerial  benches 
knew  either  what  he  was  to  do  or 
what  was  expected  of  him.  Then 
followed  a  scene  which  few  of  those 
who  witnessed  it  are  likely  ever  to 
forget.  The  great  Liberal  party,  as  it 
is  called,  broke  off  into  two  camps. 
What  Mr.  Baines  advocated.  Lord 
Elcho  ably  and  gallantly  resisted; 
what  Mr.  Stansfeld  pressed  with 
such  weight  of  argument  as  he 
could  bring  to  bear,  Mr.  Lowe 
utterly  demolished.  Then  was 
seen  on  the  Cabinet  bench  a  spec- 
tacle such  as  in  modern  times  has 
rarely  astonished  the  Senate.  The 
Ministers  spoke  together  —  not  in 
quiet  whispers — but  with  eager- 
ness, much  gesticulation,  and 
warmth.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  get  upon  his  legs,  and  was  with 
difficulty  restrained;  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  jumping  up,  nobody 
would  hear  him.  Fortunately  for 
the  Cabinet  time  ran  his  course, 
and  the  bell  rang  to  announce  that 
the  fatal  hour  of  six  was  at  hand. 
The  debate  stopped  at  the  bidding 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  members 
went  home. 

Poor  Lord  Palmerston  was  still 
very  ill — so  ill  that  his  medical 
attendants  had  forbidden  his  tak- 
ing any  part  in  public  business. 
But  Pam  is  a  brave  old  man ;  and, 


to  do  him  justice,  thinks  little  of 
personal  ease  and  personal  comfort 
when  higher  things  are  at  issue, 
lie  has  long  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  after  him  will  come 
chaos ;  and  as  far  as  his  own  party 
is  concerned,  we  believe  that  he  is 
right.    Whether  his  past  conduct 
has  been  such  as  to  satifify  him. 
when  he  looks  back  upon  it,  that 
no  portion  of  the  blame  attaches 
to  himself,  is  more  than  we  can 
say.    Perhaps  the  time  may  come 
A' hen  we  shall  be  tempted  to  met« 
out  to  him  something  of  the  same 
measure  of  justice  which  we  have 
considered  it  our  duty  to  mete  oat 
to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  then  it  will 
be  seen  how  far  such  a  retrospect 
could  be  attended  with  satisfaction 
to  anybody.   Meanwhile^  it  is  cer- 
tain that  to  the  future  he  looks 
forward  with  an  alarm  which  he 
scarcely  takes  the  trouble  to  dis- 
guise, and  that  his  great  bugbear  of 
all  is  the  almost  certain  advance  of 
democracy.  The  progress  and  issues 
of  the  debate  he  insisted  upou 
knowing.    They   were  commani- 
cated  to  him  unreservedly,  and  he 
at   once    summoned    a  Cabinei 
Council,  which  met  at  Cambridge 
House.   Not  having  been  present 
at  that  meeting,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  its 
proceedings,    but    the    issae  to 
which  it  led  has  leaked  out.  Lord 
Palmerston,   we    understand,  in- 
formed Mr.  Gladstone  that  if  he 
was  determined  to  speak  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Baine^s  motion  he  must  re- 
sign the  seals  of  office.    Mr.  Glad- 
stone, proud  and  irritable,  and  full 
of  self-conceit,  at  once  accepted  the 
alternative,  and  was  with  difficultj 
prevailed  upon  to  give  way,  rather 
than  break  up  the  Cabinet.'  Henc' 
his  silence  during  the  second  de- 
bate on  Monday  the  ^h  of  May  :  i 
reticence  so  painful  to  himself^  thai 
it  would  not  at  all  surprise  us  if  h-c 
took  an  early,  and  probably  a  xoi^ 
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inconvenient,  opportunity  of  ac- 
counting for  it  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  Mr.  Gladstone  held  his 
peace,  when  his  friends  of  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Bolton 
expected  him  to  speak,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  marched  out,  a  silent 
and  disgusted  voter,  into  the  same 
lobby  with  Sir  George  Grey,  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson,  and  Mr.  Baines. 

Two  consequences  seem  to  us  to 
be  inevitable  from  these  events: 
there  is  an  end  to  cordiality  on 
any  point  between  the  opposite 
factions  in  the  Cabinet ;  there  is  a 
complete  split  in  what  is  called  the 
Liberal  party.  Sir  George  Grey's 
enunciation  of  Ministerial  views, 
in  reference  to  the  past  and  the 
future,  satisfies  nobody.  The  Man- 
chester men  can  never  forgive  the 
declaration,  that  Ministers  do  not 
intend  to  go  to  the  country  with  a 
Reform  cry.  Lord  Elcho,  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  Conservative-Liberals  of  their 
class,  can  never  again  trust  men 
who  voted  for  a  measure  which 
they  had  unreservedly  condemned. 
Whether,  when  it  comes  to  the 
push,  they  will  utterly  desert 
their  old  leaders,  is  another  ques- 
tion. Lord  Elcho^s  extraordinary 
proposal  to  inquire,  by  Royal  Com- 
mission, into  the  defects  in  the  re- 
presentative system  of  the  country, 
and  the  best  means  of  supplying 
them,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  sort 
of  understanding  between  him,  at 
least,  and  a  portion  of  the  Cabinet ; 
and  the  guarded  approval  with 
which  the  'Times'  has  spoken  of 
the  device,  leaves  little  room  to 
doubt  with  what  section  of  the 
Cabinet  this  understanding  pre- 
vails. But,  as  it  is  ioipossible  to 
imagine  that  either  the  Radicals  or 
the  Tories  will  listen  to  a  device  so 
entirely  unconstitutional,  it  appears 
to  us  that  to  Lord  Palmerston,  at 
least,  no  good  will  arise  from  the 
stratagem.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
chaos  which  the  Premier  antici- 
pated as  a  necessary  consequence 
on  his  own  relinquishment  of 
office,  has  begun  already;  and 
nothing,  as  it  seems  to  us,  will  stop 
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its  spreading  beyond  the  Liberal 
ranks,  except  such  a  change  of 
Ministers  as  shall  place  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  true  men,  by  whatever  nom  de 
guerre  they  may  at  this  moment  be 
designated. 

While  these  things  are  going 
on  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Lords  have  been  scandalised  by 
the  exposure  of  such  a  course  of 
jobbery,  or,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
of  nepotism  and  lack  of  judgment, 
in  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  oif 
England,  as  is  without  a  parallel  in 
modern  times.  The  consequence 
is,  that  Lord  Westbury  has  become 
to  the  Cabinet  a  source  of  weak- 
ness almost  more  telling  than  their 
Radical  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Let  us  not,  however,  be 
misunderstood.  We  by  no  means 
accept  the  judgment  which  has 
been  passed  upon  the  learned  Lord 
by  the  masses,  and  indeed  almost 
everywhere,  except  in  the  House 
over  which  he  presides.  Obnoxious 
in  very  many  respects  we  know  him 
to  be — flippant  in  speech — not  over 
scrupulous  in  playing  with  truth — 
rude — unmannerly — we  may  say,  at 
once,  offensive ;  but  the  tenor  of  his 
life  past  has  indicated  no  disposi- 
tion on  his  part  to  do,  deliberately 
and  in  cool  blood,  either  harsh  or 
dishonest  things.  We  quite  bolieve- 
that  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Edmunds's 
delinquencies  neither  shocked  him 
very  much  nor  pained  him.  He 
doubtless  saw  in  them  a  ready  means 
of  making  a  provision  for  his  son, 
and  was  indifferent  as  to  what 
might  become  either  of  the  detected 
peculator  or  of  the  public  money;, 
but  that  he  enticed  Mr.  Edmunds 
to  resign  by  holding  out  to  him  the 
prospect  of  a  pension,  with  a  view 
to  the  more  speedy  instalment  of 
Mr.  Edmunds's  successor,  cannot, 
in  our  opinion,  be  credited'  for  a 
moment  Why  should  he  commit 
so  palpable  a  mistake?  Mr.  Ed- 
munds's removal  was  certain.  Whe- 
ther it  came  a  few  weeks  earlier  or 
a  few  weeks  later  could  not  be  of 
the  smallest  consequence.    To  all. 
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human  appearance  the  Government 
was  as  safe  as  it  ever  had  been, 
and  nothing  except  the  downfall 
of  the  Cabinet  could  defeat  the 
Chancellor's  benevolent  paternal 
purposes.  To  bribe  a  delinquent 
into  seeking  that  retirement  into 
which  the  sentence  of  a  high 
court  of  judicature  was  certain  in  a 
few  days  to  drive  him,  would  have 
been  to  commit  an  act  of  folly  of 
which  Lord  Westbury  is  incapable. 
No  doubt  his  letter  to  Mr.  Lemon 
reads  very  much  as  if  he  had  fallen 
into  this  blunder ;  and  the  im- 
pression is  deepened  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  positive  contradiction 
to  the  contents  of  that  letter,  which 
he  uttered  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  all  this  only  the  more  conRrms 
us  in  our  persuasion  that  he  did  a 
most  improper  act  from  no  improper 
motive ;  and  that  at  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  proceeding  lay  that 
substratum  of  good-nature  which, 
strange  to  say,  forms  a  large  ingre- 
dient in  one  of  the  least  reputable 
natures  with  which  we  happen  to 
be  acquainted.  The  whole  matter, 
in  short,  began,  continued,  and 
ended  as  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  reported  that  it 
did,  in  error  of  judgment.  Still, 
a  Lord  Chancellor  whose  judg- 
ment lies  so  open  to  imp^chment 
is  anything  but  an  element  of 
strength  to  the  Administration 
which  works  with  him  ;  and  when 
we  add  to  this  the  knack  w^hich 
he  has  of  oiTencling  all  who  ap- 
proach him,  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  damage 
which  he  has  done,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do,  to  the  Government  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  But  then 
comes  the  question,  Can  Lord  Pal- 
merston  afford,  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture to  his  party  like  this,  to 
change  his  Chancellor  ?  And  if  he 
could  afford  to  run  this  risk,  is  it 
probable  that  he  will  care  to  do  so  ? 
An  old  man  of  eighty- one  abhors, 
for  the  most  part,  changes  of  every 
sort ;  and  Lord  Pulmerston  espe- 
cially is,  and  always  has  been, 
.most  creditably  noted  for  standing 


by  his  friends.  It  is  open  to  him, 
therefore,  to  support  Lord  West- 
bury,  but  it  will  be  at  the  manifest 
risk  of  offending  adherents  more  use- 
ful to  him  than  the  Chancellor.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  cannot  displace 
the  Chancellor  without  promoting  to 
the  woolsack  one  whom  the  Whigs 
can  ill  spare  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Sir  Roundel!  Palmer, 
take  him  for  all  in  all,  is  perhaps 
the  ablest  and  best  speaker  that  the 
Government  has;  yet  Sir  Round«ll 
Palmer  would  hardly  consent  to  be 
slighted,  particularly  by  one  whom 
he  did  not  consent  to  support  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  whose  great  age 
prevents  the  possibility  of  his  ever 
being  able  at  some  future  time  to  re> 
pair  an  immediate  wrong.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  is  thus  between  the  boras 
of  a  dilemma.  To  keep  his  present 
Chancellor  will  be  very  inconveni- 
ent, because  a  high  functionary 
who  requires  a  committee  to  vindi- 
cate his  character  is  worse  than  an 
encumbrance  to  bis  party;  to  lose 
a  good  speaker  from  the  House 
would  be  inconvenient  also :  he 
will  probably,  therefore,  keep  the 
Chancellor,  and  perhaps  live  long 
enough  to  repent  it 

Here,  then,  are  two  rocks  ahead 
of  Lord  Palmerston— an  unsavoury 
Lord  Chancellor  in  the  Upp^ 
House  of  Parliament,  and  a  crotch- 
ety and  unmanageable  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  the  Lower. 
As  to  any  effective  support  against 
the  latter,  while  illness  and 
the  infirmities  of  age  keep  the 
Premier  himself  at  home,  the 
unbecoming  conduct  of  the  party 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  night's 
debate  about  the  Union  Kadng  Bill, 
shows  that  none  need  be  looked 
for  at  all  events  in  the  Cabinet 
Now,  entertaining,  as  we  do,  a 
latent  kindness  lor  Lord  Palmer- 
ston—remembering  that  he  was 
once  a  Tory  stanch  as  the  standi- 
est — believing  that  there  i«;  still  a 
pretty  strong  leaven  of  Toryism 
about  him — of  such  Toryism,  at 
least,  as  went  to  form  the  public 
character  of  his  brilliant  chie^  Mr. 
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Canning — we  should  bo  very  glad 
if  it  were  in  our  power  to  help  him 
in  this  strait ;  and  it  really  does 
appear  to  us  that  his  case,  so  far  as 
regards  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, is  by  no  means  so  desper- 
ate as  it  appears  to  be. 

Lord  Palmerston  clings  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  because  he  has  been  suc- 
cessful as  a  financier.    Had  his  cal- 
culations only  miscarried  a  little — 
had  there  been  a  deficiency  last 
year  instead-  of  a  surplus,  or  had 
the  surplus  been  less  considerable 
than  it  is— without  doubt  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  have  been  ostracised 
long  ago.  But  to  ostracise  a  Finance 
Minister,  whose  schemes  the  gene- 
ral progress  of  the  country  has  ren- 
dered harmless,  and  to  the  vulgar 
eye  successful,  is  in  these  days  no 
•  easy  matter.   But  surely  Lord  Pal- 
merston cannot  be  ignorant  that 
Mr.    Qladstone*s    schemes  have 
proved   successful,  not   so  much 
through   any   merit    inherent  in 
themselves,  as  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  had  no 
control.     With  exports  and  imports 
continually  increasing,  and  a  trade 
extending  itself,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  railroads,  steam  navigation, 
and  the  electric  wire,  there  would 
be  needed   positive   ingenuity  on 
the  part  of  the  Finance  Minister  to 
prevent   the  public  revenue  from 
rising.     Whether  the  people  pro- 
fit as  they  ought  to  do  by  this  in- 
crease— whether  comforts  are  dif- 
fused through  all  classes  propor- 
tionate to  the  growing  money  value 
of  the  exports  and  imports  of  which 
we    make    our  boast — these  are 
points  on  which  we   propose,  to 
touch  by-and-by.    Meanwhile,  with 
a  view  to  bring  Mr.  Gladstone's 
merits  to  the  test,  we  shall  address 
ourselves  to  his  last  financial  state- 
ment, with  the  details  of  which,  as 
it  is  still  little  more  than  six  weeks 
old,  we  may  assume  that  most  of 
our  readers  are  acquainted. 

And  first,  in  reference  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  statement 
was  brought  forward — a  considera- 
tion not  without  weight  in  such 


cases.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  not,  in 
the  present  instance,  deviated  in 
any  measure  from  his  usual  method 
of  doing  business.  He  is  one  of 
those  unlucky  public  men  who  Qon- 
not  propose  measures,  even  if  in 
themselves  they  be  satisfactory, 
without  doing  outrage  to  the  feel- 
ings of  somebody,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  of  the  very  persons  whom 
he  professes  himself  anxious  to 
benefit  Had  ho  been  content,  on 
the  27th  of  April  last,  with  enunci- 
ating simply  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable surplus  at  his  disposal, 
and  that  he  proposed  to  apply  it  to 
the  reduction  of  certain  taxes,  all  of 
them  unpopular,  the  chances  are, 
that  Opposition  members,  equally 
with  the  members  who  usually  sup- 
port the  Government^  would  have 
acquiesced  in  his  determination, 
and  thanked  him  for  it  He  might, 
indeed,  have  added,  and  added  with 
perfect  truth,  that,  in  dealing  with 
one  of  these  unpopular  taxes,  he 
only  obeyed  the  pressure  of  a  moral 
necessity.  Afler  a  decision  against 
him  in  the  House  of  Commons  so 
recent,  he  could  not  well  avoid 
lowering  the  duty  on  fire  insurance, 
which,  nevertheless,  he  manages 
still  to  keep  at  a  figure  considerably 
above  that  which  the  House  and  the 
country  had  contemplated.  But 
there  his  concessions  might  have 
ended;  for  the  substitution  of  a 
fourpenny  for  a  sixpenny  tax  on 
incomes,  and  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  tea  to  sixpence,  are  confessedly 
his  own  devices.  And  as  both  have 
much  to  commend  them  to  public 
favour,  so  both,  had  they  been 
brought  forward  on  their  own  me- 
rits, would  have  carried,  to  a  great 
extent  at  least,  the  sense  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  with 
them. 

A  course  so  obviously  wise  as 
well  as  modest,  was  not,  however, 
one  which  Mr.  Gladstone  could  bring 
himself  to  follow.  He  must  not 
only  justify  his  present  policy  by 
contrasting  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reduction  of  one  par- 
ticular tax,  with  the  misdiief  which 
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would  accrue  firom  tampering  with 
another ;  but  he  must  preface  even 
this  by  an  elaborate  review  of 
tbo  incidents  of  former  years,  so 
put  together  as  to  glorify  himself 
and  his  own  statesmanship  at  the 
expense  of  the  statesmanship  of 
better  men,  which  he  either  mis- 
understands or  misrepresents.  In 
order  to  effect  this,  he  divided  the 
interval  between  1842  and  1864 
into  cycles  of  years,  each  of  which, 
according  to  his  showing,  present- 
ed an  aspect  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
of  which  the  general  effect  was  to 
prove  that  as  often  as  it  fell  to  his 
lot  to  manage  the  financial  affairs 
of  the  country  th«  country  flour- 
ished ;  as  often  as  others  under- 
took to  do  what  he  ought  to  have 
done,  the  country  decayed.  As, 
however,  the  management  of  the 
national  finance  has  been  more  in 
his  hands  than  in  those  of  anybody 
else,  the  steady  tendency,  subject 
to  occasional  drawbacks,  has  been 
towards  improvement;  and  now 
things  have  arrived  at  such  a  pass 
that,  while  we  have  a  larger  public 
income  than  was  ever  before  raised 
from  taxation,  the  taxes  press  less 
heavily  than  they  ever  did  upon 
the  people ;  and  we  are  actually 
beginning  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  at  the  rate  of  three  millions 
a-year. 

If  it  were  worth  while  to  expose, 
one  by  one,  the  string  of  sophistries 
which  pervade  the  whole  of  this 
statement,  the  task  would  be  as 
easy  to  ourselves  as  it  would  pro- 
bably be  tedious  and  little  profit- 
able to  our  readers.  The  fact  is, 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
portion  of  his  speech,  Mr.  Gladstone 
played  with  figures,  and  never  once 
stopped  to  say  a  word  about  the 
realities  which  they  are  supposed  to 
represent  He  dealt  with  the  value 
of  imports  and  exports,  rising  year 
after  year  by  thousands  and  tens  of 
^thousands  cdf  pounds  sterling;  but 
he  never  once  condescended  to  ex- 
plain what  the  articles  are  which 
go  and  come,  and  who  the  persons 
dnay  be  who  chiefly  benefit  by  the 


process.  In  like  manner,  though 
he  cannot  avoid  all  reference  to  tibe 
falling  in  of  the  long  annuities,  he 
is  careful  to  make  as  little  of  it  as 
possible:  and  especially  to  show 
that  it  goes  but  a  small  way  to  make 
up  the  amount  by  which  the  nation- 
al debt  has  been  diminished — an 
amount  not  a  little  boasted  yet 
barely  reaching  eighteen  millions. 
So,  also,  he  forgets  to  acknowledge 
that,  after  these  eighteen  millions 
have  been  deducted,  we  are  not  yet 
brought  back  to  the  state  in  whidi 
we  were  when  Lord  Aberdeen's  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  he  was  a 
member,  plunged  us  into  the  war 
with  Russia.  But  the  worst  feature 
in  the  case  is,  that  he  never  once 
alludes  to  facts  which  are  as  noto- 
rious as  they  are  distressing,  that 
the  prosperity  of  which  he  boasts 
is  shared  in  by  the  fiivoured  few 
only,  while  the  great  bulk  of  our 
countrymen  are  as  hard  put  to  it  as 
they  ever  were,  many  of  them  more 
BO,  to  earn  a  scanty  subsistence. 
What  has  become  of  our  silk  fabric, 
with  the  large  number  of  bands 
which  depended  upon  it?  What 
sale  is  there  for  cutlery  in  compa- 
rison with  that  which  it  formerly 
commanded  f  What  for  ribbons 
of  British  manufacture  at  home  or 
abroad?  And,  almost  sadder  stiH, 
why  are  the  classes  which,  in  their 
various  departments,  contribute  to 
produce  the  works  of  the  watch, 
and  live  by  so  doing,  reduced  to  the 
straits  to  which  foreign  competi- 
tion has  brought  them?  As  to  the 
agricultural  labourer,  it  is  too  well 
known  that  he  never  lived  harder 
or  fared  worse  than  he  does  now. 
Hfs  wages,  rising  and  falling  with 
the  price  of  wheat,  grow  year  by 
year  more  scanty,  so  that  the  cheap 
bread  which  others  eat  is  Tery  dear 
bread  to  him.  And  why  do  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  desire 
a  new  system  of  rating,  exoq>t 
that  they  may  throw  the  burden  of 
their  poor,  which  is  growing  intol- 
erable, as  they  throw  everythinc 
else  that  they  can,  upon  the  Umd 
Nor  is  it  any  answer  to  say  that 
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land  neyer  brought  such  enormous 
prices  as  it  does  now.   No  doubt 
it  does,  but  why?  Because  capital 
accumulates  so  mst  la  the  hands  of 
our  trading  and  Inanufacturing  mag- 
nateSf   that  thej  find  themselves 
unable  to  employ  it  all  in  com- 
merce, and   purchase  land,  partly 
because  it  is  a  safe  investment, 
partly  because  they  are  ambitious  of 
taking  rank  among  the  territorial 
aristocracy  of  England.   It  is  easy 
to  show  by  figures,  as  Mr.  Gladstone 
does,  that  our  exports  and  imports 
"increase  and  are  increasing."  But 
if  it  should  turn  out  that,  in  the 
former  case,  the  increase  consists 
chiefly  of  raw  produce— coal  and 
iron,  for  example,  in  the  ore  or  in 
bars,  and  suchlike — ^and  in  the  lat* 
ter,  of  manufactured  goods,  silks, 
,  ribbons^  gloves,  watches,  wines,  &c. ; 
then  a  grave  question  arises  as  to 
how  far  the  people  gain  by  this  in- 
crease, or  whether  the  result  of  mo- 
i   dern  legislation  be  not  to  render 
'   the  prosperous  or  capital  class  more 
prosperous,  while   the  masses  or 
working  men  have  greater  difficulty 
than  they  ever  did  in  finding  a  re- 
munerative market  for  their  labour. 

So  much  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  glowing  generalities. 
Now,  let  us  examine  one  by  one  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent  of  his 
particular  statements,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  soundness  of  the  logic 
by  which  they  are  supported. 

The  repeal  of  the  paper-duty  seems 
to  haunt  Mr.  Gladstone's  memory  as 
the  ghost  of  his  victim  is  said  to 
haunt  the  memory  of  a  parricide; 
and  no  wonder.  It  was  the  most 
wanton  sacrifice  ever  perpetrated  of  a 
revenue  large  in  amount,  easily  col- 
lected, and  of  which  no  human  being 
complained.  Not  a  single  paper- 
maker  asked  to  be  relieved  from  the 
tax ;  the  more  respectable  portions 
of  the  publishing  trade  spoke  against 
the  repeal;  general  dealers  were  in- 
different about  it,  because  they 
well  knew  that  the  saving  on  the 
rough  commodity  which  they  made 
use  of  in  wrapping  up  the  goods, 


infinitesimally  small  as  it  must  be, 
would  never  be  felt  by  them,  nor 
yet  be  given  to  their  customers. 
The  only  people  that  were  in  con- 
cert in  the  matter  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  penny  newspapers  and 
the  politicians  of  the  Manchester 
school,  whom  the  less  reputable  of 
the  penny  newspapers  generally 
support  To  gratify  these  persons, 
and  to  cement  Mr.  Gladstone's 
political  alliance  with  them,  the 
duty  was  repealed,  and  repealed 
with  double  relish  because  an  op- 
portunity was  afforded  at  the  same 
time  of  coercing  the  House  of  Lords. 
What  has  been  the  result?  Be- 
tween two  and  three  millions  are 
lost  to  the  revenue,  without  any 
corresponding  benefit  arising  to  any 
section  of  the  people.  A  large  con- 
sumer of  writing-paper  may  save, 
perhaps,'  a  penny  in  a  ream,  but  the 
paper  which  he  does  consume  is 
either  not  of  home  manufacture  at 
all,  or  has  become  so  deteriorated 
in  quality  as  to  be  detestable  in  the 
use.  Ask  the  paper-makers  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  how  it  fares 
with  them?  No  steps  being  taken 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  export- 
duty  which  foreign  governments 
still  levy  upon  rags,  they  find  them- 
selves paralysed,  to  a  great  extent, 
from  lack  of  material;  while  the 
French  and  German  paper-makers 
throw  their  goods,  duty  fi-ee,  into 
British  markets,  and  deluge  us  with 
an  inferior  article,  because  they 
can  sell  it  cheap.  These  are  facts 
against  which  there  is  no  contend- 
ing; yet  observe  how  characteris- 
tically Mr.  Gladstone  fences  with 
them.  He  cannot  deny  that  con- 
siderable suffering  has  followed  the 
course  of  his  legislation;  he  as- 
sumes, however,  that  the  period  of 
suffering  is  past,  and  that  a  brighter 
era  is  dawning  on  the  paper  trade. 

"That  is  a  trade,"  he  says,  "in 
which  this  House  has  fek  a  peculiar, 
a  natural,  and  an  abiding  interest.  I 
will,  therefore,  juat  refer  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  paper  trade.  I  am  very  far 
from  denyiog— on  the  contrary,  I  greatly 
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deplore  it— that  the  period  of  transttion 
has  been  for  many  members  of  that 
trade  a  period  of  very  great  severity. 
Of  that  I  make  no  doubt  whatever.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  right  to  say  that 
the  paper  trade,  as  a  whole,  not  only 
has  not  left  the  country,  but  it  shows 
no  intention  of  leaving  the  country ;  on: 
the  contrary,  it  evidently  means  to 
strike  its  roots  deeper  and  deeper  here, 
for  it  calls  continually  from  year  to 
year  for  the  importation  of  more  mate- 
rials from  abroad,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  consumers  of  paper  in  this 
country  are  supplied  with  paper  more 
largely  and  more  cheaply  than  at  any 
former   period.    The   importations  of 

Eaper  and  paper-hangings  from  abroad 
ave  risen  from  the  insignificant  amount 
at  which  they  stood  six  years  ago  to  no 
less  than  £477,000  in  value  in  1864, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  importation 
of  materials  for  paper-making  rose  from 
18,700  tons  in  1859  to  20,400  tons  in 
1862,  to  44,000  tons  m  1868,  and  to 
67,000  tons  in  1864.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  cannot  be  accoimted 
for  by  the  disappearance  of  cotton- 
waste,  because  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
at  any  rate,  the  supply  of  cotton-waste 
has  been  tending  to  increase.  It  was 
in  1861  and  1862  that  the  supply  of 
cotton-waste  was  at  the  lowest;  but, 
while  the  supply  of  that  material  from 
our  manufactures  has  been  somewhat 
reviving,  here  is  that  immense  increase 
in  the  importation  of  other  paper-mak- 
ing materials  from  abroad.  [An  hon. 
Member — *Rags.*]  Rags  are  included, 
but  I  do  not  distinguish  between  rags 
and  other  materials  for  paper-making, 
of  which  there  are  a  great  variety,  ho 
doubt  rags  only  form  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole,  and  raw  vegetable 
products  represent  the  mass  of  the  im- 
ports. But  that  is  a  remarkable  fact. 
Such  has  been  the  advantage  of  the 
stimulus  given  to  the  search  for  new 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
that  the  owners  of  cotton-waste  now 
complain  that  they  can  only  obtain  hak£ 
the  price  for  that  material  which  they 
used  to  obtam.  That  is  the  state  of 
the  case;  and  speaking  of  the  paper- 
makers  as  a  class,  I  may  say  that  it  is 
not  because  less  paper  is  made  that 
cotton-waste  does  not  fetch  the  same 
price  as  formerly,  but  because  the  paper- 
maker  has  found  that  he  can  obtain 
cheaper  materials  from  other  sources. 
A  gentleman  who  himself  produces  a 


large  quantity  of  ootton-waste  has  in- 
formed me  by  letter  that  in  1860,  when 
;niddling  cotton  cost  hun  5^d.  per  Jh., 
be  could  get  22s.  per  sack  for  his  sweep- 
ings ;  yet  now,  when  he  was  pa3ring  so 
much  more  for  his  cotton,  he  could  not 
get  more  than  9s.  a  sack  for  the  waste." 

It  is  really  worth  while  to  linger 
for  a  brief  space  over  this  rare  speci- 
men of  oratorical  cUp-trap.    That  onr 
paper-makers  are  flourishiDg,  is  proved 
Dy  two  circumstances — ^first,  that  cot- 
ton-waste fetches  no  such  price  as  it 
did  ten  years  ago ;  and  next,  that  in- 
stead of  13,700  tons,  as  in  1869,  not 
less  than  67,000  tons  of  material  for 
the  fabric  are  now  imported  from 
abroad.    Is  Mr.  Gladstone  ignorant 
that  the  waste  from  the  cottons  pro- 
duced in  India  and  Egypt  is  fiu*  less 
yaluable  to  the  paper-maker  than  the 
waste  from  the  American  cotton? 
And  cannot  he  put  two  and  two  toge- 
ther, so  far  as  to  discover  that  if  the 
cotton-waste  be  worthless,  the  paper- 
maker  must  look  elsewhere  for  his 
materials,  the  weight  of  which  is  great 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  comparative 
worthlessness  for  the  purpose  to  which 
it  is  applied.    Ask  any  man  skilled  in 
the  industry,  and  he  will  tell  you  that 
13,000  tons  of  good  light  rags  would 
go  farther  to  make  paper  than  80,00* » 
or  possibly  60,000  tons  of  hcayy  vege- 
table substances.   NoW,  we  cannot 
produce  rags  enough  at  home  to  avert 
the  necessity  of  importing  them  frx>m 
abroad.   We  cannot  ship  them  in  a 
foreign  port  without  the  payment  of 
such  a  duty  as  renders  them  too  costly 
for  use.    We  are  driven,  therefore,  to 
work  up  jute,  hemp,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble substances,  which,  for  the  present 
at  least,  scarcely  repay  the  money 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  them. 
Meanwhile,  in  farther  proof  how  ad- 
mirably the  device  succeeds,  we  are 
told  that  *Uhe  importations  of  paper 
and  paper-hanging  from  abroad  have 
risen  from  the  insignificant  amount 
at   which   they   stood    six  years 
ago  to  no  less  than  £477,000  in 
valuer 

We  are  far  from  pretending  to 
deny  that  the  consumers  of  paper, 
and  still  more  of  paper-han^ngs. 
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gain  something  hj  the  repeal  of  the 
dnty.  The  rich  man  who  is  aboat 
to  decorate  his  palace  will  do  it  now 
at  a  considerably  less  price  than  it 
would  have  cost  him  to  execute  the 
same  amount  of  work  six  years  ago. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  the  power  of  lux- 
ury in  this  country,  that  the  rich 
are  beginning,  we  understand,  to 
supersede  the  most  delicate  paper- 
liangings  with  calico-hangings,  and 
even  with  silk.  Bat  this  by  no 
means  proves  that  another  of  our  na- 
tive industries  has  not  been  struck  at, 
or  that  the  owners  of  paper-mills  are 
not  working  among  us  wellnigh  at 
a  loss.  Men  cannot  change  their 
liabits  of  life  at  a  day's  notice,  or 
withdraw  their  capital,  which  has 
been  sunk  in  buildings  and  machine- 
ry, as  often  as  it  suits  the  policy  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer  to  car- 
ry measures  fatal  to  the  industry 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  They 
keep  their  mills  going,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  do  so,  hoping 
against  hope  to  the  end.  But  the 
end  must  come ;  and  then  will  the 
operative  paper-makers  be  thrown, 
like  the  operative  ribbon- weavers, 
upon  the  general  labour  market, 
which  is  already  over-stocked,  and 
from  which  the  last  resource  will  be 
emigration  to  the  United  States  or 
to  Australia.  • 
Kext  to  the  repeal  of  the  paper- 
duty  the  financial  arrangement  on 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  chiefly  prides 
himself  is  the  French  treaty.  And 
knowing  how  sceptical  the  general 
public  is  in  regard  to  the  benefits 
thence  arising,  he  proceeds  to  show 
in  the  following  terms  that  his  calcu- 
lations have  come  right,  and  that  we 
who  grumble  have  no  reason  at  all 
for  the  complaints  which  we  make : — 

"I  will  now  notice  oup  trade  with 
France,  which  is  also  a  subject  of  special 
interest  to  this  country,  and  there  t  find 
an  increase.  It  varies,  and  although 
the  export  of  British  produce  has  slightly 
diminished  since  two  or  three  years 
backf  yet  the  total  increase  of  trade 
with  France  has  been  steadily  on  the 
increase  on  imports  as  well  as  exports, 
lu  1869  Uie  total  amount  of  our  trade 


with  France  was  £26,431,000,  and  in 
1864  it  was  £49,797,000,  showing  an 
increase  of  £28,866,000,  or  nearly  90 
per  cent 

"Though  the  export  of  British 
produce  has  slightly  diminished 
since  two  or  three  years  back,  still 
the  total  increase  of  trade  with 
France  has  been  steadily  on  tlie 
increase  on  imports  as  well  as  ex- 
ports." Be  it  so.  We  have,  at 
all  events,  certain  admissions  here, 
which  are  worth  noting,  and  these 
naturally  suggest  the  questions, 
What  is  it  that  we  import  from 
France  since  the  treaty  which  we 
did  not  import  before  ?  and  what 
have  we  exported  in  excess  of  for- 
mer exportations?  The  answers 
are,  "We  have  imported  more  wine, 
a  great  deal  of  it  execrably  bad; 
more  ribbons,  more  gloves,  more 
paper-hangings,  more  watches.  We 
have  exported  more  coal,  more  iron, 
in  ore  or  in  bars,  a  little  more  of 
our  coarser  crockery,  and  perhaps  a 
little  more  thread.  Oar  calicoes 
and  muslins  are  still  kept  out  of 
the  French  market  by  heavy  im- 
posts ;  our  steel  the  French  people 
never  buy.  They  drink  a  little 
more  beer  than  they  used  to  do; 
but  as  the  rich  only  can  afiTord  the 
luxury,  the  benefit  to  our  general 
commerce  is  very  inconsiderable. 
We  should  really  like  to  see  Mr. 
Gladstone's  statement  carefully  an- 
alysed, so  as  to  bring  the  particu- 
lars both  of  exports  and  imports 
clearly  before  us ;  for  we  greatly  de- 
ceive ourselves  if  there  be  not  a 
purpose  in  his  extraordinary  throw- 
ing together  of  details,  which,  to  be 
fairly  dealt  with,  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered separately.  Granting  that 
our  trade  with  France  has  increased, 
since  1859,  90  per  cent,  what  we 
want  to  know  is,  which  of  the  two 
nations,  France  or  England,  has 
gained  most  by  this  increase  ?  For 
cordially  as  we  wish  well  to  our 
neighbours,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
such  an  enlarged  philanthropy  as  to 
rejoice  in  their  success  if  it  be  achiev- 
ed at  our  loss.  It  seems,  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's own  admission,  that  within 
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the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  ex- 
port of  British  produce  to  France 
has  slightly  diminished.  This  is 
awkward ;  and  still  more  awkward 
will  it  be  if,  on  a  division  of  profits, 
it  should  appear  that  of  the  90  por- 
tions of  which  the  Minister  boasts, 
80,  or  even  60,  have  gone  to  France, 
and  only  10  or  80  accrued  to  England. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the 
French  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
ceeds to  institute  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  public  expenditure  in 
France  under  the  Empire,  and  the 
public  expenditure  of  England,  bless- 
ed as  it  has  of  late  years  been  with  a 
Whig  Administration.  What  neces- 
sity there  was  for  such  a  compari- 
son at  all,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive. Still,  as  he  judged  it  expedi- 
ent to  entertain  the  House  with  an 
exercitation  so  purely  gratuitous,  the 
least  that  the  House  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  him  was,  that  he  would 
make  his  statements  fairly;  this, 
however,  he  has  not  done.  Desiring, 
as  it  would  appear,  to  show  that  the 
Imperial  Government  has  been  ma- 
ligned on  the  score  of  extravagance, 
he  laboured  to  show  that  it  costs 
nearly  ten  millions  more  to  carry  on 
the  affairs  of  England  than  to  man- 
age the  public  affairs  of  France. 
Now  it  is  not  our  business  to  vindi- 
cate the  Whigs  from  the  charge 
which  their  own  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  brings  against  them  ;  but 
the  facts  of  the  case  really  do  not 
bear  out  his  assertion.  He  abstracts 
from  the  public  expenditure  of  our 
neighbours  all  the  sums  that  are  re- 
quired for  local  purposes,  yet  omits 
to  add  to  the  public  expenditure  of 
England  the  sums  required  for  poor- 
rates,  highway-rates,  county-rates, 
and  so  forth.  Now,  if  in  calculat- 
ing the  general  costs  of  administra- 
tion, you  add,  as  you  surely  ought 
to  do,  these  charges  on  both  sides  to 
what  is  called  the  taxation  of  the 
country,  you  will  find  that  there  is  a 
nearer  approach  to  equality  between 
the  burdens  borne  by  the  French 
and  the  English  people  than  our 
astute  Finance  Minister  supposes. 
And  if  yon  further  take  into  ac- 


count the  octroits,  or  duties  levied 
on  all  articles  of  consumption  car- 
ried into  French  towns,  then  we 
are  very  much  mistiJjen  if  the  bal- 
ance be  not  considerably  agunst 
France,  and  in  favour  of  England. 

This  is  curious.  What  follows  is 
more  than  curious — it  is  sophistical, 
and  scarcely  honest.  Whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  replying  to  certain  ob- 
servations which  we  felt  it  our  duty 
to  make  in  the  April  number  of  this 
magazine,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say. 
It  certainly  looks  as  if  he  bad  onr  ar- 
gument, if  not  ourselves,  in  his  mind 
when  he  spoke.  Here  is  his  declara- 
tion:— 

And  here  I  come  to  a  point  of  very 
great  and  clear  interest  which  idat  de- 
serve a  few  moments'  attention.  There 
is,  agmn,  a  misapprehenaon  that  while 
the  increase  of  trade  of  this  conntrj  of 
late  years  has  been  undoubtedly  a  re- 
markable increase,  yet  that  it  has  bean 
less  than  the  increase  in  the  trade  of  for- 
eign countries.  That  is  a  matter  whidi 
somewhat  touches  not  only  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Parliaments  of  Eng^d, 
which  for  the  last  twenty-five  yeara 
have  attached  so  much  conaeqaence  to 
the  removal  of  shackles  from  iodastry 
and  commerce,  but  also  appears  to  press 
materially  upon  the  wisdom  or  neceasitj 
of  continuing  that  policy  for  the  fotm*^ 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  trade  of  France 
edibits  a  larger  relative  increase  of  late 
years  than  ours  has  done,  but  I  wiQ  ren- 
ture  to  say  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  that  had  not  been  the  case. 
And  why?  The  trade  of  France  lan- 
guished after  the  close  of  the  great  war, 
and  especially  after  the  wasting  and 
crushing  depopulation  of  the  last  years 
of  that  war,  which  destroyed  almo^ 
one-half  of  the  labouring  and  produc- 
tive power  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
surprising,  then,  that  for  Uiirty  or  forty 
years  that  great  country  should  bare 
remained  iu  an  unnatural  position  as 
regarded  its  trade.  It  is  not  woi^er- 
ful,  then,  that  the  trade  of  France  should 
show  a  greater  relative  increaise  than 
that  of  England,  which  has  never  lost 
the  energy  and  vigour  of  her  commer- 
cial operations,  and  which  lumpily  has 
never  been  subjected  to  such  sweeping 
losses  of  her  best  blood  through  the  de^ 
solating  influence  of  war.  I  am  only 
able  to  compare  the  exports,  but  they 
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are  quite  sufficient  and  effectual  for  tbe 
purpose.  The  exports  of  France  in  1854 
were  £78,OCK),000,  and  in  1863  they 
were  £141,000,000,  being  an  increase  of 
81  per  cent   The  exports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1864  were  £116,000,000, 
and  in  1868  £197,000,000,  an  increase 
of  no  more  than  70  per  cent   I  grant 
that  if  that  fact  stood  alone  it  would 
authorise  you  to  say  that  a  country 
which  had  done  little  in  the  way  of  re- 
iaxiog  its  commercial  laws,  had  achiev- 
ed relatiyely  more  than  a  country  wliich 
had  done  much  and  had  made  great 
progress  on  the  road  of  commercial  free- 
dom. But  when  we  look  at  the  abso- 
lute increase,  we  find  that  while  France 
has  added  £63,000,000  to  her  exports, 
England  has  added  £81,000,000.  But 
if  we  want  to  have  a  fair  comparison  we 
should  not  take  a  country  like  France, 
placed  under  circumstances  so  abnormal 
in  consequence  of  tbe  ruin  and  ravages 
of  war;  let  us  take  two  neighbouring 
countries  with  free  institutions,  which 
have  not  undergone  the  same  sufferings, 
which  have  been  in  a  more  normal 
condition,  and  which  have  been  free 
from  war  and  revolution — and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  find  countries  on  the  Conti- 
nent which  have  been  free  from  war 
and  revolution — ^let  us  take  Belgium 
and  Holland.     There  is  no  country 
which  has  benefited   more  fully  and 
more  enormously  than  Belgium  from 
the  application  of  the  railway  system. 
The  increase  in  the  imports  of  England, 
as  I  have  shown,  from  1854  to  1863, 
has  been  71  per  cent ;  but  the  imports 
of  Belgium,  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
countries  of  tbe  Continent,  only  grew 
in  tbe  same  period  from  £28,000,000 
to  £40,000,000,  or  43  per  cent,  and  the 
exports  of  Holland  only  grew  from 
£24,000,000  to  £30,000,000,  or  26  per 
cent.    With  regard  to  Austria  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  a  favourable  comparison. 
It  is  really  Umentable  to  find  that  in  a 
country  of  that  vast  extent^  and  with 
that  immense   capacity,  the  exports, 
which  amounted  to  £11,000,000  in  1844, 
in  1858  f though  there  had  been  a  great 
increase)  had  only  risen  to  £22,000,000. 
Let  us  hope  that  my  right  honourable 
friend  who  is  now  in  Vienna  engaged 
in  the  good  work  of  communicating  to 
Austria  the  results  of  our  experience, 
may  succeed  in  persuading  the  Imperial 
Government — ^not  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  England  that  they 
should  alter  theur  tari£&,  but  that  it  is  of 


vital  importance  to  themselves,  and  that 
if  they  will  act  in  that  spirit,  with  a 
view  to  their  own  interests,  we  shall  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  share  of 
the  benefits  which  must  necessarily  re- 
dound to  us  in  a  process  which  always 
*  blesses  him  that  gives  more  than  him 
that  takes.' " 

Before  we  call  in  question  the  ac- 
curacy of  Mr.  Gladstone's  figures,  it 
is  right  that  attention  should  be 
drawn  to  the  characteristic  looseness 
of  his  logic.  He  is  willing  enough  to 
accept  as  a  test  of  the  relative  pros- 
perity of  the  three  nations  the  gene- 
ral state  of  trade  in  England  as  com- 
pared with  the  general  state  of  trade 
in  Belgium  and  in  Holland.  He  will 
acknowledge  no  such  criterion  when 
undertaking  to  judge  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  England  and 
Austria.  He  reasons  thus :  the  trade 
of  France  has  undoubtedly  increas- 
ed, in  the  interval  between  1854  and 
1865,  considerably  more  than  that  of 
England.  The  former  has  expanded 
to  the  extent  of  81  per  cent,  the  lat- 
ter to  no  more  than  70  per  cent; 
but  that  is  a  matter  of  no  moment. 
The  addition  to  English  exports  in 
that  interval  amounts  to  £81,000,000 
— the  addition  to  French  exports^  to 
£63,000,000  only;  therefore  France 
has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
England.  Comparing  England  with 
Belgium,  and  England  with  Holland, 
he  again  changes  his  ground.  He 
tries  them  by  their  imports;  and 
finding  that  England  has,  between 
1854  and  1868,  imported  more  than 
she  used  to  do  by  71  per  cent,  while 
Belgium  has  advanced  only  43,  and 
HoUand  not  more  than  25,  he  de- 
cides absolutely  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land. Rather  slippery  arithmetic 
this.  Nor  does  the  cantrip  end  there. 
Belgium  and  Holland  equally  enjoy, 
which  France  does  not,  free  or  con- 
stitutional governments,  and  both 
have  benefit^  the  former  especially, 
more  than  any  other  Continental 
countries,  from  the  application  of 
the  railway  system.  Besides,'* 
continues  our  loquacious  financier, 
"France  is  only  just  beginning  to 
recover  from  a  state  of  chronic  war 
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and  revolutioa;  and  having  recently 
turned  her  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  trade  and  commerce,  it  is  natural 
that  her  tirst  strides  should  be  gigan- 
tic." Why,  what  have  Belgium  and 
Holland  been  doing  all  the  while  that 
France  suffered  as  here  described? 
"Were  they  passing  their  days  in  peace, 
each  man  living  happily  under  his  own 
vine  and  his  own  ng-tree?  Quite 
otherwise.  In  *^the  wasting  and 
crushing  depopulation  of  the  last  ten 
years  of  the  great  war,''  Belgium  and 
Holland  had  their  full  share.  Indeed 
they  had  more  than  their  share ;  for 
they  had  to  bear  first  the  pressure  of 
conquest,  which  is  always  wasting 
and  crushing"  to  the  vanquished; 
and  then,  being  annexed  to  the  Em- 
pire, they  contributed,  as  all  the 
outlying  provinces  did,  a  larger 
nuniber  of  soldiers  to  the  Imperial 
armies  than  were  supplied  by 
France.  If,  then,  it  was  owing  to 
her  exemption  from  the  "  crushing 
and  wasting  depopulation,"  that 
France  made  such  a  sudden  start 
in  the  race  of  commerce,  why  did 
not  Belgium  and  Holland,  whose 
condition  in  this  respect  exactly 
assimilated  to  hers,  make  a  similar 
start?  No  doubt^  France  has  in- 
dulged more  in  revolutions  than 
either  Belgium  or  Holland.  They 
were  content  with  one  in  1830  ;  she 
has  had  three  :  first,  that  of  1880 ; 
then  that  of  1848 ;  and,  last  of  all, 
the  eoitp  d'etat  in  1851.  But  will 
Mr.  Gladstone  pretend  to  say  that 
the  rebound  of  her  revolutions  was 
not  felt  injuriously  on  the  commerce 
of  both  Belgium  and  Holland  ? — 
that  it  did  not  create  such  a  panic 
as  paralysed  all  energy,  not  in  Bel- 
gium and  Holland  only,  but  all 
over  the  Continent  ?  Why,  if  such 
things  act  like  moral  blisters  upon 
paralysed  nations,  were  not  Belgium 
and  Holland  equally  stimulated  by 
them  to  push  their  trade  as  France 
has  pushed  hers  ? 

Mr,  Gladstone's  reasoning  abounds 
with  such  transparent  incongruities 
that  we  feel  as  if  some  apology  were 
due  to  our  readers  for  having  wast- 
ed so  much  time  in  exposing  them. 


If  wars  and  revolutions  prev^t 
nations  from  applying  their  ener- 
gies to  commerce,  France,  Belgium, 
and  Holland,  as  they  were  equally 
the  subjects  of  these  evils  for  many 
years,  so  must  they  have  been 
equally  paralysed  by  the  evils  thence 
arising.  If  a  sudden  exemption 
from  these  evils  gives  a  sthnulus  to 
commercial  exertion,  the  stimulus 
must  have  been  equally  felt  in 
France,  Belgium,  and  in  Holland. 
But  the  effect  of  the  stimulus  is 
represented  as  more  striking  in  the 
former  than  in  either  of  the  latter 
countries;  yet  the  commercial  sys- 
tems on  which  the  three  nations 
act  are  essentially  the  same. 
Granting,  then,  that  one  outstrips 
the  rest,  we  must,  it  is  presumed, 
seek  for  some  cause  of  that  success 
different  from  any  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone suggests  for  our  considemtlon. 
Where  is  it?  In  this:  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  tests  France  by  its  ex- 
ports, Belgium  and  HoUand  by 
their  imports.  Is  this  fair — is  it 
even  common  sense  ? 

It  is  not  fair — it  is  not  even  com- 
mon sense ;  but  it  shows  that  thus 
far  in  his  financial  statement  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  labouring  to  effect  two 
objects,  both  of  them  illusory,  and 
one  perfectly  unattainable.  First, 
be  wishes  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Tory  party  is  hostile  to  fr«e 
trade,  and  would  return  to  a  system 
of  protection  if  it  could.  This  is 
not  the  fact  The  Tory%  party  lias 
accepted  free  trade,  and  approves  it 
where  it  is  a  reality.  It  objects 
only  to  a  system  of  trade  of  which 
the  freedom  is  all  on  one  side.  The 
Tory  party  would  as  much  resent 
the  reversal  of  a  commercial  policy 
to  which  the  nation  has  become  ac- 
customed as  Mr.  Gladstone  himseUl 
But  the  Tory  party  believes  and 
affirms  that  the  increase  of  trade^  of 
which  so  much  boast  is  made,  origi- 
nates in  incidents  with  which  no- 
ther  parliaments  nor  governments 
have  anything  to  say,  and  not  on 
the  headlong  abandonment  of  that 
commercial  policy  which  made  us 
what  we  are.  W e  export  and  import 
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threefold  as  much  as  we  did  thirfy 
years  ago.  Who  denies  it  ?  But  this 
multiplication  of  our  transactions 
m&7  easily  be  accounted  for,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  railway  com- 
munication makes  our  business  day- 
new  equal  to  four  business  days 
thirty  years  ago;  that  the  tele- 
graphic wire  enables  the  merchant 
to  communicate  with  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  earth  in  as  many 
hours  as  it  used  to  take  him  months; 
that  steam  navigation  renders  at 
once  expeditious  and  comparatively 
certain  all  our  mercantile  voyages; 
and  that  the  gold  discoveries,  while 
they  give  immense  facilities  to 
trade,  enhance  the  apparent  value 
of  every  article  of  barter  except  the 
precious  metals.  What  has  legis- 
lation, what  have  commercial  sys- 
tems, had  to  do  with  these  things? 
That  is  all  for  which  we  have  ever 
contended ;  and  that  we  are  justified 
in  holding  to  this  opinion,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  will  show  t — 

It  is  long  since  England  took  the 
lead  of  every  other  nation  in  trade 
and  commerce.   Within  the  memory 
of  living  men,  her  exports  and  im- 
ports fell  very  little  short  of  those 
of  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe 
put  together,  and  she  is  still  at  the 
head   of  them   taken  separately. 
But,  looking  to  the  interval  between 
1847  and  1864,  we  find  that  in  these 
years  her  imports  increased  by  90 
per  cent,  while  those  of  France  in- 
creased by  96  per  cent ;  her  exports 
by  96  per  cent,  and  those  of  France 
by  159  per  cent.   We  do  not  dispute 
that  England's  progress  has  been 
great;  but  surely  the  progress  of 
France  must   be  admitted  to  be 
greater ;  yet  France  adheres  to  that 
system  of  protection  irom  which 
we    have   emancipated  ourselves. 
So,  also,  it  is  with  Austria.  The 
geographical  position  of  that  em- 
pire, her  exclusion  from  the  sea — 
except  by  the  curcuitous  navigation 
of  the  Danube,  or  the  toilsome  and 
expensive  railway  traffic  to  Trieste 
— ^must  always  prevent  her  becom- 
ing a  rival,  in  conunerce,  to  Eng- 
land, to  France,  or  even  to  Belgium. 


Yet  Austria,  in  spite  of  her  adher- 
ence to  the  system  of  protection,  has 
made  such  strides,  that  her  exports 
now  exceed,  by  124  per  cent,  what 
they  were  in  1847.  These,  then,  are 
the  fidlacies  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
indulges.  He  accuses  us  of  being 
hostile  to  free  trade,  which  we  are 
not ;  and  endeavours  to  deduce  from 
the  premises  which  we  have  now  set 
fairly  before  our  readers,  conclusions 
which  they  will  not  carry. 

Thus  clearing  the  way  for  him- 
self, as  he  usually  does,  by  a  skilful 
intermixture  of  sophisms  and  sta- 
tistics, Mr.  Gladstone  advances  to 
the  real  business  before  him,  and 
does  his  best  to  secure  a  favourable 
hearing,  by  first  enunciating  a  con- 
siderable surplus,  and  then  explain- 
ing how  he  proposes  to  apply  it  to 
the  reduction  of  taxation.  Against 
his  surplus  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
There  it  is,  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed ; 
and  an  agreeable  fact,  too,  though 
somewhat  marred  by  the  recollec- 
tion that  the  country  was  made  to 
eat  a  good  deal  of  dirt,  in  order 
to  bring  the  consummation  about 
Neither  is  it  worth  our  while 
to  notice  the  trifling  bonus  award- 
ed to  dealers  in  small  tenements, 
— to  insurers  agai&st  accidents, 
to  special  pleaders,  and  persons 
possessed  of  incomes  under  £50 
a-year.  It  is  a  good  thing  to 
get  rid  of  petty  grievances  wher- 
ever they  exist,  and  the  benefits 
which  the  classes  of  persons  just 
enumerated  are  about  to  receive 
no  one  will  grudge  them.  But  we 
do  object  to  all  that  follows;  not 
because  we  are  sorry  to  have  two- 
pence in  the  pound  taken  from  the 
income-tax,  and  that  sixpence  less 
should  be  charged  as  duty  upon 
the  pound  of  tea;  but  because 
the  agricultural  interest  has  been 
cruelly  outraged  in  this  budget,  and 
because  the  reasons  assigned  for 
keeping  the  malt-tax  at  the  figure 
which  it  assumed  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  great  French  war,  are 
unsound,  unstatesmanlike,  and  Jes- 
uitical. Let  us  give  our  reasons  for 
this  protest : — 
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And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  detnnr, 
in  the  most  decided  manher,  to  the 
dictum  with  which,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Mr.  Gladstone  endeavours  to  close 
the  door  against  all  argument  We 
deny  that  the  consistent  man  who 
supports  the  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  is 
the  sly  but  determinate  foe  of  indi- 
rect taxation."  Why  should  the 
abolition  of  the  malt  tax  be,  any  more 
than  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  pa- 
per, "  the  death-warrant  of  the  whole 
of  our  system  of  indirect  taxation  "  ? 
There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  in  the 
effects  of  the  two  taxes,  which  is 
this  —  that  whereas  the  tax  on 
foreign  -  made  paper  encouraged  a 
domestic  industry,  the  tax  on  malt 
is  a  burden  which  domestic  in- 
dustry is  made  to  bear.  But  upon 
what  ground  that  can  be  asserted 
of  the  one  which  was  never  so  much 
as  insinuated  in  reference  to  the 
other,  is  more  than  we  can  conceive. 
The  repeal  of  the  malt-tax,  were  it 
forced  upon  the  Government,  might, 
and  probably  would,  involve,  for 
the  present,  fhe  keeping  up  of  the 
income-tax  nt  five,  or  perhaps  six, 
pence  in  the  pound.  But  if  the 
paper-duty  had  been  left  as  all  ex- 
cept the  Manchester  men  desired, 
and  the  tax  on  tea  continued  at  a 
shilling,  this  could  not  have  oc- 
curred. And  even  now,  with  the 
paper-duty  abolished,  a  fivepcnny 
income-tax,  and  a  tea-tax  at  the  old 
rate,  would  carry  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  through  his  diffi- 
culty. We  propose  to  consider  this 
part  of  our  subject  a  good  deal  at 
length,  for  the  consequences  in- 
volved in  the  issue,  whatever  these 
may  be,  are  of  the  gravest  kind. 

Mr.  Gladstone  rests  his  refusal  to 
touch  the  malt-tax  on  two  grounds : 
first,  because  the  beer-trade  flour- 
ishes in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  to 
which  it  is  subjected ;  and  next,  be- 
cause, having  ceased  to  legislate  for 
classes,  we  may  not,  on  the  plea  of 
its  bearing  hard  upon  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil,  repeal  a  tax  which  is  at 
once  so  productive  and  so  easily 
collected.  The  collateral  reasons 
with  which  he  fortifies  his  main 


argument  are  these: — that  if  you 
cheapen  beer,  you  will  drive  spirits, 
to  the  revenue  a  most  profitable 
fabric,  out  of  the  market;  and  that 
the  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  drink 
very  little  l)eer,  and  a  great. deal 
of  spirits,  will  have  just  reason  to 
complain  if  you  deal  less  liberally 
with  them  than  with  the  beer-drink- 
ing English. 

"No,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
cannot  put  out  of  sight  in  dealing  with 
this  matter  the  Irish  and  the  Scotch 
question.  X  think  that  in  the  nature  of 
the  Scotch  there  Is  great  patience,  and 
in  the  nature  of  the  Irish  great  vivacity; 
and  I  believe  that  the  patient  and  the 
vivacious  would  combine  together  were 
we  to  reduce  the  malt-duty  for  the  bene- 
fit of  this  country,  and  would  say,  *  la 
some  manner  or  another — you  may  fir*d 
out  the  way  for  yourselves — we  insist, 
if  you  reduce  this  tax  for  the  advantage 
of  England,  upon  your  doing  something 
for  us.'  To  the  three  other  sources  (J 
loss,  therefore,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
a  fourth  would  be  added,  ariang  out  of 
the  demands  of  the  repreaentaUves  of 
Scotland  and  Irebmd.  That,  I  am  sure, 
it  will  be  admitted,  would  not  be  a  v^ 
hopeful  prospect  for  us  in  a  finanrial 
point  of  view." 

From  what,  we  would  venture  to 
ask,  in  reply  to  all  this,  does  Mr. 
Gladstone  suppose  that  good  whisk  j 
is  made  ?  Good  whisky,  whether  of 
Scotch  or  Irish  origin — such  whiskj 
as  respectable  distillers  prefer  to 
produce — is  made  of  pure  malt,  and 
nothing  else.  There  is,  no  doabt, 
a  spirit,  not  by  any  means  noxious, 
though  of  a  quality  inferior,  and 
therefore  fetching  an  inferior  price, 
which  is  produced  from  an  intmnix- 
ture  of  two-thirds  raw  barlej  and 
one-third  malt  But  the  vile  oMn- 
pound  of  raw  wheat,  or  rye,  or  o«ts, 
or  big,  and  sugar  or  molasses,  which 
takes  the  name  of  whisky,  and 
poisons  all  who  consume  it,  is  the 
legitimate  offspring  of  the  saaie  tax 
which  keeps  the  poor  Englishman 
from  brewing  his  beer  at  home.  S^j 
far,  therefore,  is  it  from  being  a  fact* 
that  repeal  of  the  malt-tax  would 
be  resisted  by  Scotch  and  Iri^ 
members,  that  all  among  them  who 
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know  anything  about  the  subject 
ifould  support  the  repeal,  because 
malt  would  thus  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  the  small  as  well  as  of 
the  great  distiller,  and  .the  Scotch 
and  Irish  people  supplied  with  a 
spirit  infinitely  better,  and  certainly 
not  dearer,  than  that  which  they  con- 
sume at  the  present  moment 

Encouraged  by  the  cheer  which 
this  rash  assertion  elicited,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone went  on  to  indulge  a  little 
further  in  those  statistical  details 
which  no  naan  knows  better  than  he 
how  to  toss  about  with  a  view  to 
serve  his  own  purposes. 

What,  let  me  ask,  are  the  grounds 
for  this  great  innovation,  this  dangerous 
inroad  on  our  established  fiscal  system  ? 
Is  the  consumption  of  beer  declininK  ? 
Is  the  trade  a  dying  trade?   Has  &e 
Englishman  changed  his  nature  ?   Has  he 
ceased  to  supply  himself  with  a  sufScient- 
ly  liberal  proportion  of  this  excellent  and 
truly  national  drink  ?   On  the  contrary, 
the  figures  all  point  upwards.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  present  Government,  and  the 
right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  too,  may 
claim  the  honour  of  each  having  done  a 
good  deal  to  promote  the  consumption  of 
malt  by  means  of  the  burdens  laid  on  the 
consumption  of  spirits,  and  what  has 
happened  ?  I  find — I  cannot  give  the  re- 
turns for  Ireland,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
what  I  am  about  to  state  that  is  not  ma- 
terial— that  in  1841  the  consumption  of 
malt  m  Great  Britain  was  1.701  bushels 
per  head  of  the  population,  while  in  1863 
it  had  risen  to  1.793  per  head.  Now, 
tb|it,  I  think,  furnishes  evidence  of  a  very 
handsome  growth.   But  how  stands  the 
case  with  spirits,  on  which  year  after 
vear  during  the  period  to  which  I  am  re- 
ferring additional  burdens  have  been  laid  ? 
In  1841  the  consumption  per  head  of 
spirits  in  Great  Britain  was  .763  gallons; 
while  in  1863,  to  my  great  joy  and  satis- 
isfactlon,  it  sank  to  .645.  The  case,  then, 
as  represented  by  those  figures,  is  not 
such  a  very  hard  one  after  all ;  but  there 
is  another  way  of  puttmg  it.   It  may  be 
said — *■  It  is  perhaps  true  that  things,  as 
regards  the  consumption  of  malt,  are  a 
little  better  now  than  they  were  some 
few  years  ago;  but,  then,  let  us  go  back 
to  the  good  old  times  of  our  forefathers 
and  see  how  the  matter  stands.*  Well, 
adopting  that  course,  and  going  back  to 
tlie  year  1722 — for  I  daresay  that  will  be 


far  enough — I  find  that  the  consumption 
of  beer  in  England  was  6,000,000  barrels 
— or  at  the  rate  of  a  barrel  per  head,  for 
the  population  at  the  time  was  only  6,- 
000,000.  In  1830  the  consumption  was 
8,000,000  barrels,  and  in  that  year,  I  re- 
gret to  say,  it  had  sunk  from  one  barrel 
to  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  per  head.  In 
1864,  however,  so  powerful  were  the  re- 
storative processes  which  had  been  intro- 
duced, and  so  much  had  the  consumption 
of  beer  been  assisted  by  the  legislation 
which  took  place  with  regard  to  spirits,  and 
otherwise — we  go  back,  with  a  population 
of  20,000,000,  to  the  good  old  scale,  and 
consume  20,000,000  barrels,  or  exactly 
the  same  quantity  per  head  as  in  1722.'* 

Anything  more  grossly  delusive 
than  this  statement,  from  beginning 
to  end,  was  never,  we  suspect,  put 
forth  in  the  House  of  Oommons. 
Assume  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  statis- 
tics are  correct,  and  to  what  do 
they  amount?  That  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  in  1863  had  become 
greater  than  it  was  in  1841  by 
THff»  ^^^^  the  average  consump- 
tion of  beer  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation is  about  the  same  now  that  it 
was  in  1722.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's 
statistics  are  not  correct,  and  we 
beg  leave  to  tell  him  why. 

In  1730  the  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amounted  to  five 
millions  and  a  half  of  souls;  the 
duty  levied  then  upon  malt  was  at 
the  rate  of  7d.  in  the  bushel,  and  the 
oonsumption  of  malt  itself  amount- 
ed to  not  less  than  five  bushels  per 
head  of  the  population  annually. 
In  1830  the  population  had  in- 
creased to  fourteen  millions;  tiie 
duty  was  then  2s.  8d.,  and  the 
consumption  at  the  rate  of  two  and 
a  half  bushels  per  head.  The  popu- 
lation is  now  nearly  twenty  millions; 
the  duty  is  still  2s.  8d.,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  enormous  quan- 
tity of  beer  produced,  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  falls  considerably  short 
of  three  bushels  per  head.  Mr. 
Gladstone  may  make  what  he  pleases 
of  his  twenty  millions  of  people 
and  twenty  million  barrels  of  beer. 
We  all  know  that  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  beer  which  is  consumed 
in  public  houses  very  little  malt  is 
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used,  and  a  great  deal  of  quassia  and 
other  drugs.  Be  this,  however,  as 
it  may,  the  fact  remains  incontro- 
vertible, that  the  consumption  of 
malt  among  these  twenty  millions 
is  proportionally  less  by  two-fifths, 
if  not  by  one-half,  than  it  was  among 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  people 
140  years  ago. 

Again,       Gladstone  obstinately 
shuts  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  malt 
and  beer  are  not  convertible  terms 
— that,  however  greatly  we  may 
wish  to  see  wholesome  beer  cheap- 
ened, and  facilities  of  brewing  at 
home  afforded  to  all  classes  of  her 
Majesty^s  subjects,  we  denounce 
the  malt-tax  as  impolitic  and  unfair 
on  other  and  wider  grounds  than 
this.   The  malt-tax  operates  as  a 
direct  and  positive  hindrance  to 
agriculture.    There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land  in 
this  country  which  would  produce 
excellent  crops  of  inferior  barley, 
were  it  worth  the  farmer's  while 
to  grow  them;  but  barley  is  verj 
little  used  in  this  country  except 
for  malting  purposes,  and  the  malt 
which    inferior    barley  produces 
would  not  meet  the  expense  inci- 
dent to  the  tax.   But  this  is  not 
all.   AgriculCure,  to  be  permanently 
successful,  must  be  conducted  on  a 
system  of  rotation  in  tillage,  so  man- 
aged that  each  successive  crop  shall 
seek  its  nutriment  from  those  qual- 
ities in  the  soil  which  the  crop  pre- 
ceding it  had  not  devoured.  Now, 
if  you  be  driven  out  of  this  rotation 
by  pressure  from  without,  you  have 
no  choice  except  to  adopt  one  or 
other  of  two  courses;  either  you 
must  have  recourse  to  fallows — that 
is,  you  must  do  without  the  pro- 
duce of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
your  arable  land  every  year ;  or  you 
must,  for  the  sake  of  an  immediate 
gain,  wear  out  your  land  by  drench- 
ing it  with  stimulants.   We  say 
with  stimulants,  because  artificial 
manures—lime,  guano,  and  such- 
like— are  mere  drugs.   They  pro- 
mote a  rapid  circulation  for  the 
time  being;  but  in  exact  propor- 
tion as  they  produce  this  effect 


they  exhaust  the  soil.   Now,  this 
affects  injuriously  not  the  agrtcnl- 
turist  alone,  but  all  classes  of  the 
people.   The  former  cannot  afford 
to  grow  inferior  barley,  such  u 
would  do  admirably,  when  con- 
verted into  malt,  for  feeding  stock ; 
if  he  cannot  increase  his  stock,  he 
cannot  accumulate  the  very  best 
kind  of  manure — ^that  which  the 
barnyard  supplies.    Withont  this 
manure  his  wheat-cnltore  its^f  is 
curtailed ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
stock  which  should  have  produced 
it,  the  price  of  wheat  rises  or  is 
kept  down  by  increased  importa- 
tion from  abroad.   Indeed,  we  will 
go  further.    Not  only  are  these 
evil  results  brought  about  where 
the  land  is  good  and  fit  for  the 
highest  order  of  cultivation,  but  in- 
different land,  where  wheat  would 
not  grow,  is  rendered  all  but  worth- 
less both  to  tiie  owner  and  to  the 
public.   Repeal  or  diminish  by  one- 
half  the  obnoxious  malt-tax,  and 
many  a  field  now  lying  waste  would 
teem  with  crops  of  barley,  and  fat 
cattle  be  so  multiplied  as  to  render 
beef  accessible — which  at  this  mo- 
ment it  certainly  is  not — to  others 
than  the  well-to-do  classes  of  so- 
ciety. 

But,  demands  Mr.  Gladstone, 
what  right  have  you  to  complain? 
We  must  raise  a  revenue  somehow ; 
and  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
throw  all  the  burdens  of  the  State 
upon  realized  property,  yoa  Mre 
no  ground  for  demanding  that  thl^ 
which  is  the  most  productive  of  al] 
our  indirect  taxes,  should  be  tam- 
pered with.  Beer  and  spirits  bear 
their  share,  and  no  more  thao  their 
share,  in  the  public  burdens  with 
wine  and  tea.  Indeed,  the  duties 
levied  upon  beer  are  lighter  than 
those  upon  wine  and  tea. 

"If,"  he  observes,  "you  want  to 
estimate  the  relative  taxation,  ytm  mas 
take  articles  capable  of  coming  mXa 
competition  with  one  another;  t«m 
must,  therefore,  take  the  poorer  and 
lower  wines  capable  of  beiog  sold  an 
prices  somewhat  approaching  thafc  of 
beer,  and  therefore  of  coming  into  coa- 
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petition  with  it.   I  hare  inquired  into 
the  character  of  the  wines  consumed  by 
the  poor,  who  are  the  great  drinkers  of 
beer, uurone  of  them  is  called  Ham- 
bui^  sherry.   The  people  of  Hamburg 
haye  the  reputation  of  being  adulteraters 
of  wine ;  but  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
ndnd  that,  according  to  their  own  view, 
they  understand  the  chemistry  of  wine ; 
and  what  we  called  'adulteration,'  they 
say  is  nothing  but  sdentific  mixture. 
The  price  of  Hamburg  sherry  is  5s. 
gallon,  duty  paid,  and  of  that  2s.  6d., 
or  60  per  cent,  is  duty;  beer  is  only 
taxpd  at  20  per  cent   Spanbh  red 
wines  haye  recently  been  imported  to 
some  extent,  and  the  same  observation 
applies  as  to  duty  upon  them.  The 
common  sherries  from  Cadiz  pay  about 
the  same  rate — that  is  to  say,  they  are 
sold  at  68.  per  gallon,  the  duty  being 
2s.  6d.,  or  50  per  cent.    The  oommon 
clarets  hnported  from  France  for  popohu* 
consumption,  are  sold,  duty  paid,  at 
•boat  2s.  a-gallon.   The   duty  upon 
them  is  Is.  argallon,  or  at  the  r^te  of 
50  per  cent.   This  class  of  wines,  there- 
fore, which  might  enter  into  competition 
with  beer,  is  subject  to  a  taxation  of 
60  per  cent.;  while  beer  itself  contri- 
butes but  20  per  cent.    I  pass  now  to 
another  view  of  the  question.  Malt 
lies,  we  may  say,  half-way,  between  the 
stronger  liquors,  such  as  wine  and  spirits, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tea  on  the  other; 
and  appealing,  as  I  do,  to  gentlemen 
who  make  honourable  manifestations  of 
the  strength  of  their  disapproval  of  the 
consumption  of  spirits,  I  apprehend  I 
shall  find  a  way  to  their  hearts  with- 
out any  di£Bculty  when  I  plead  for 
moderation  in  the  impost  upon  tea.  If 
beer  ought  to  be  taxed  more  lightly 
than  the  wines  which  compete  with  it, 
and  more  lightly  than  spirits — as  I 
^rant  it  ought  to  be — ^then  I  put  it 
confidently  to  the  House,  ought  tea  to 
be  taxed  more  heavily  than  beer?  I 
ask  attention  to  that  proposition,  be- 
cause it  is  one  which  entails  consequen- 
ces.   If  the  principle  that  tea  ought  to 
be  taxed  more  heavily  than  beer  be 
sound,  then  it  is  desirable  to  uphold 
that  distinction;  but  if  the  principle 
bo  unsound,  then  it  is  very  desirable 
that  it  should  be  exploded.   The  tax  on 
beer,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  about 
20  per  cent;  the  tax  on  the  tea  cannot  be 
stated  at  less  than  40  per  cent.  The 
short  price  of  tea  for  some  years  past 


has  not  been  above  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  sold 
by  the  chest;  a  few  days  ago  it  stood 
at  Is.  3d.  If  we  take  the  price  at  Is. 
6d.,  the  tax  upon  tea  will  be  at  least  40 
per  cent ;  if  we  take  the  price  at  Is.  8d., 
the  tax  will  be  about  46  per  cent.  Under 
the  circumstances  of  such  undue  relative 
taxation,  I  ask,  what  ground  is  there 
for  making  the  vast  sacrifice  of  revenue 
that  I  have  shown  would  be  entailed 
by  reduction  of  the  malt-duty?  And 
do  I  not  further  show  that  up  to  this 
moment  we  have  failed  to  do  full  justice 
to  the  consuij^rs  of  the  article  of  tea 

It  is  not  without  a  purpose  that  Mr. 
Gladstone,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  financial  statement,  persists  in  con- 
trasting and  comparing  things  which 
have  nothing  in  common  together. 
Wine  is  the  produce,  the  manufac- 
tured produce,  of  foreign  countries. 
Tea  is  an  article  produced  abroad,  and 
imported  largely  for  home  consump- 
tion. Barley  is  the  growth  of  English 
soil — a  raw  material  to  be  worked  up 
at  home  into  a  valuable  and  useful 
commodity.  Barley  unmalted  cannot 
be  compared  with  tea  as  it  grows  on 
the  tea-tree  in  China,  or  with  wine  as 
it  lies  in  the  cellar  of  the  merchant  at 
Bordeaux ;  but  it  does  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  ironstone  in  the  mine. 
Now,  what  would  our  ironmasters 
and  the  people  of  England  say  if  Mr. 
Gladstone  were  to  propose  a  tax  of 
even  20  per  cent  upon  iron  ore  after 
it  had  undergone  the  process  of  smelt- 
ing? The  tax  upon  beer  is  not,  we 
bel  lieve,  20,  but  only  12^  per  cent ; 
but  the  tax  upon  malt,  without  which, 
we  believe,  beer  cannot  be  made,  is 
not  less  than  70  per  cent;  so  that 
the  beer-drinker  pays  to  the  reve- 
nue 92i  per  cent  in  the  shape  of 
duty,  while  the  drinker  of  wine 
pays  60,  and  of  tea  45,  per  cent. 
Granting  the  one  to  be  as  legitimate 
an  object  of  taxation  as  the  other,  is 
there  anything  like  equality  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  respectively 
called  upon  to  bear  this  burden  ?  Be- 
sides, you  halt  in  the  application  of 
your  own  principle.  If  it  be  sound 
policy  to  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  barley  after 
it  becomes  malt,  why  should  not  wheat 
be  taxed  after  it  becomes  bread  ?  No, 
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we  shall  bo  told,  the  cases  are  different 
Beer  is  not,  like  bread,  a  necessary  of 
of  life.  Granted ;  but  malted  barley 
is  not  used  exclusively  for  brewing 
beer ;  it  goes  to  fatten  cattle,  or  would 
go  were  the  tax  repealed.  Is  meat 
less  a  necessary  of  life  than  bread  ! 

Again,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  equally  fall 
back  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
consumers  of  beer  in  reality  pay 
the  malt-tax,  and  that,  tifl  they 
complain,  the  farmeraLonly  make 
donkeys  of  themselye^in  trying  to 
get  rid  of  it  We  deny  that  the 
tax  is  paid  wholly  by  the  consiimers 
of  beer.  It  is  paid,  if  not  out  of 
their  purses,  in  their  bellies,  par- 
tially at  least,  by  all  the  poor  men 
and  women  who  cannot  now  afford 
to  eat  a  morsel  of  butcher-meat 
But^  allowing  that  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent the  consumers  of  beer  do  pay 
the  tax,  is  their  apparent  reticence 
in  not  complaining  of  it  any  reason 
why  they  should  continue  to  be 
subject  to  that  burden  ?  Tou  lower 
the  duties  on  French  wines  and 
brandies,  avowedly  in  the  hope 
that  you  shall  tempt  your  neigh- 
bours to  take  woollen  goods  and 
cottons  in  exchange  for  these 
things.  Tour  success  has  been  by 
no  means  extraordinary.  Mean- 
while the  rich,  or  comparatively 
rich,  who  alone  consume  French 
wines  and  brandies,  get  these 
things  at  a  greatly  reduced  price; 
while  the  poor,  such  of  them  at 
least  as  are  able  to  drink  beer  at 
all,  pay  upon  each  pint  which  they 
consume  a  larger  amount  by  far 
into  the  public  treasury  than  the 
rich  man  pays  upon  his  pint  of 
claret  or  of  sherry.  Isthis&ir? 

*'Ohr*  but  exclaims  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  "  would  you  have  us  break 
in  upon  a  system  of  indirect  taxa- 
tion which  prodiTCes  not  less  than 
twenty  millions  a-year,  knowing 
that  if  six  millions  be  taken  from 
us  we  must  reimpose  the  income- 
tax  at  sevenpence  in  the  pound  at 
least  We  are  not  aware  that  any 
such  extravagant  proposal  has  been 


made.  Keep,  on  moral  grounds, 
your  spirit-duties  as  they  are — raise 
then,  indeed,  if  you  please— only 
taking  care  so  to  manage  matters 
that  Uie  smuggler  shall  not  step  in 
and  defraud  all  parties.  This  will 
secure  to  you  what  you  now  re- 
ceive— thirteen  millions  or  there- 
abouts. Your  wine-duties  on  the 
reduced  scale  produce  about  one 
and  a  half  millions,  leaving  m  defi- 
ciency of  six  and  a  half  millions; 
but  we  do  not  ask  at  the  present 
moment  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
malt-tax.  Keep  it  at  one  haSfy  or 
three  millioa^  and  the  loss  to  tibe 
revenue  will  be  no  more  than  three 
and  a  half  millions.  Now  nobody,  ts 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  oompluned 
of  the  duty  upon  tea  as  exoesore 
at  Is.  in  the  pound.  The  tea- 
dealers,  indeed,  confiding  in  He 
Gladstone's  assurances,  operated,  as 
their  representatives  took  care  to 
inform  him,  on  the  ooDvictioo  that 
the  minimum  reduction  had  beea 
obtained  two  years  ago.  Why  dis- 
turb them  in  this  conviction — it 
all  events  for  the  present — more 
especially  as  it  must  have  been 
known  to  every  one  oonversaat 
with  the  habits  of  the  poorer  classes 
that  they  at  least  will  gain  nothing 
from  the  reduction?  How  can  the 
retail  dealer  manage  to  distribute 
6d.  through  ounces  of  tea  ?  Will  not 
the  whole  saving,  such  as  it  go 
into  his  pocket?  The  rich,  and  the 
comparatively  rich,  may  gain  from 
the  proposed  reduction — ^the  poor 
will  derive  no  benefit 

We  have  devoted  so  mach  space 
to  what  may  be  called  the  great 
wrong  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bodget. 
that  we  have  left  ourselves  no  room 
to  notice,  except  very  Imefly,  bis 
other  mistakes,  wflful  or  aocident^ 
One  of  these,  conspicuoas  above  the 
rest,  is  the  assertion  that  the  msit- 
tax  enhances  the  price  of  his  bee 
to  the  consumer  only  one  halfpeo^rj 
per  quart  Now,  considering  thii 
the  price  of  a  quarter  of  good  milt- 
ing barley  is  d2s.,  and  that  the  dutj 
on  malting  the  same  is  21s. 
is  very  dear  that  the  price  of 
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barrel  of  beev,  and  consequently  of 
each  of  the  quarts  which  go  to  make 
it  up,  mast  be  enhanced,  through 
the  pressure  of  the  malt-tax,  exactly 
one-third.    We  are  far  from  wish- 
ing it  to  be  supposed  that,  were  the 
tax  repealed  to-morrow,  the  great 
brewer,  much  less   the  publican, 
would  reduce  the  article  to  that  ex- 
tent  But  eveiy  person  briswing  at 
home  would  be  able  to  drink  his 
beer  for  just  two-thirds  of  what  it 
now  co8t<9^  him;  and  without  doubt 
the  numbers  so  using  the  cheapened 
malt  would  multiply  exceedingly. 
Compare  this  with  the  benefit  se- 
cured to  the  consumer  of  tea,  by 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  to  6d.  in 
the  pound.    An  ounce  of  tea  may 
be  supposed  to  go  as  far  at  the  la- 
bourer's table  as  two  quarts  of  beer. 
Supposing  him  to  get  all  the  benefit 
of  the  promised  reduction,  he  will 
save  jnst  one  farthing  and  a  half. 
His  two  quarts  of  beer,  which  now 
cost  him  from  8d.  to  Is.,  he  would 
be  able  to  purchase  for  5id.  or  8d. ; 
and  if  he  brew  at  home,  the  saving  will 
be  infinitely  greater.    Which  would 
benefit  the  labouring  man  most  ? 

Another  of  Mr.  GUdstone*s  faUa- 
cies  had  best  be  given  in  his  own 
words : — 

It  is  constantly  stated,  'In  all  your 
resolutions  you  have  done  nothing  for  the 
class  of  agriculturists.'   ('Hear,  hear,' 
from  the  Opposition.)   Well,  I  should 
like  to  know  the  claiBB  for  whom  you 
have  done  anything.    In  my  opinion 
the  most  marked  of  all  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  legislation  of  recent  years  is 
that  we  have  been  steadily  endeavour- 
ing to  restrain  ourselves  from  the  vicious 
habit  of  looking  to  daases,  and  to  as 
steadily  legislate  for  the  interests  of 
the  country  generally.    I  know  there 
are   constituencies  in  the  country  by 
whom  the  oppoate  view  has  been  ta- 
ken, and  by  whom  gentlemen  who  were 
disposed  to  place  confidence  in  the  pre- 
sent Adminiftration  have  been  rejected, 
on  the  ground  that  her  Mijesty's  Gov- 
ernment were  in  £sivour  of  a  policy  in- 
furious  to  the  interest  of  the  agricultural 
class.     But  I  want  to  know  in  what 
Instance  we  have  asked  Parliament  to 
surrender,  or  in  what  instance  Farlia- 
voii.  xcvn. — ^NO.  DZCVI. 
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ment  has  consented  to  surrender,  any 
portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  country, 
'which  is  the  property  of  the  country,  on 
any  other  interest  but  the  broad  and 
comprehensive  interest  of  the  country. 
I  believe  that  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
a  class  is  a  mistake  of  the  grossest  order.'* 

If  the  tendency  of  our  recent 
commercial  policy  has  not  been  to- 
wards class  legislation  on  the  larg- 
est scale,  we  must  confess  ^ourselves 
ignorant  of  what  class  legislation 
is.     England  used  to  be  a  nation 
which  could  boast  of  its  cotton 
trade,  its  woollen  trade,  its  silk 
trade^  its  agricultural  interest,  its 
colonial   interest,  its  shipping  in- 
terest,  all  of  them  protected  more 
or  less  f^om  foreign  competition, 
all  blended  harmoniously  together, 
and  contributing  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  empire.    The  indirect  taxa- 
tion necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Government  was  le- 
vied chiefly  on  goods  imported  from 
abroad;  on  the  natural  productions 
of  our  own  soil  no  heavier  burdens 
were  laid  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  required  and  the  state  of  the 
markets  rendered  equitable.    In  pro- 
portion as  one  of  these  many  classes 
succeeded    ui  overshadowing  the 
rest,  a  new  principle  of  taxation 
came  into  vogue.   In  order  that  the 
cotton-weaver  might  pay  less  for 
certain  articles  which  he  consumed, 
the  colonial  interest  was  struck  at, 
and,  by  a  process  of  legislation  on 
which  we  cannot  even  now  look 
back  except  with  shame  and  anger, 
the  richest  of  our  colonies  were 
ruined.    The  next  to  suffer  was  the 
shipping  interest   That  the  cost  of 
ex^rt  and  import  might  be  cheap- 
ened, the  navigation-laws  were  re- 
pealed; and  the  flower  of  our  sea- 
men seeking  employment  in  Ame- 
rica, we  are  reduced  too  often  to 
supply  their  place  with  the  scum  of 
the  earth.    By-and-by  the  turn  of 
the  agricultural  interest  came,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  com-Uws  effected 
among  the  owners  and  occupiers 
of  land  a  social  revolution  far  more 
painful  than  the  outside  world  sup- 
poses.  Now  we  would  not  so  much 
3r 
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complain  of  this  if  the  repeal  had 
been  managed  on  any  principle  of 
equity;  but  the  Legislature  which' 
refused  any  longer  to  protect  the 
home  grower  of  cereals  from  foreign 
competition,  refused  also  to  release 
him  from  certain  heavy  restrictions 
to  which,  under  verr  different  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  been  subjected 
It  continued  to  tax  his  barley  when 
converted  into  malt,  to  levy  a  heavy 
duty  upAi  his  hops,  and  to  prohi- 
bit him  from  growing  tobacco.  Was 
this  common  justice  Did  not  Sir 
Robert  Peel  himself  warn  the  House 
of  Commons  that  legislation  so  one- 
sided could  not  long  be  persevered 
in  ?  Yet  now,  when  the  agricultur- 
ists desire  to  be  placed  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  other  producers,, 
they  are  met  with  a  peremptory 
refusal,  and  told,  "We  do  not,  in 
our  legislation,  look  to  classes,  but 
to  the  interests  of  the  countryjgen- 
erally."  Not  look  to  classes !  What 
then  are  we  looking  to?  Can  the 
farmer  lay  no  claim  to  be  considered 
when  the  general  interests  of  the 
community  are  under  discussion? 


Has  he  no  stake  in.  the  coantzy, 
nor  any  right  to  share  in  tbe  pro- 
sperity of  which  he  hears  so  rnndi 
and  sees  so  little?  Are  not  the 
honest  labourers  who  till  the  soil 
our  countrymen;  and  the  opentiTe 
silk-weavers,  ribbon-makers,  watdi- 
makers,  and  paper-makers?  And 
have  we  not  shown  that  all  these, 
with  the  poor  in  every  cla^  would 
gain  infinitely  more  if  che^^  meat 
and  cheap  beer  were  brought  within 
their  reach,  than  can  ever  come  to 
them  from  the  importation  into 
English  markets  of  cheap  hnodj, 
cheap  wine,  and  cheap  paper  ? 

We  cannot  doubt  that  at  the  com* 
ing  general  election  these  truths, 
for  truths  they  are,  will  be  remem- 
bered And  if  they  be,  then,  not 
in  the  country  only,  but  in  bor- 
oughs also,  where  men's  minds  are 
open  to  the  influence  of  reason,  her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers,  should 
they  refuse  to  the  people  wfast 
the  people  have  a  right  to  d^ 
mand,  will  find  the  people  choos- 
ing for  themselves  safer  and  wiser 
leaders. 
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Ualt-tai,  GUdstone  on  the  proposed 

reduction  of  the,  766. 
Man,  present  and  former  relations  of 

dress  to,  427  et  aeq, 
Man  and  the  Monkey,  the,  92. 
Marjoribanks,  Miss,  Part  L,  131 — 

Part  IL,  808— Part  lU.,  887— Part 

IV.,  667— Part  V.,  676. 
Medical  department  in  the  Confederate 

armies,  the,  43. 
Microcosm,  the,  482. 
Middleton  Place,  a  visit  to,  162. 
Millais,  his  opinion  of  Leech,  470. 
Milner  Gibson,  Mr.,  as  a  leader  of  the 

Radicals,  689. 
Milton,  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  review  of, 

831. 

Miniature,  the,  an  Eton  magazine, 
482. 

Ministry,  divided  state  of  the,  764. 

Missionaries,  influence  of,  in  New  Zea- 
land, 740. 

Missionary  Ridge,  the  battle  of,  164. 

Mobile,  a  visit  to,  170. 

Modern  Demonolooy,  192. 

Monetary  crisis,  the  recent,  causes  of, 
696. 

Monetary  laws,  the  action  of  the,  in 
England,  691. 

Money  or  currency,  importance  of  ade- 
quate supply  of,  690. 

Montem,  the,  at  Eton,  869. 

Morgan,  General,  sketch  of,  163. 

Moi^,  Fort,  Mobile,  171. 

Moultrie,  John,  484. 

Murray,  provost  of  Eton,  219. 

Murray  the  publisher,  origin  of  his 
connection  with  Canning,  482. 

Naples,  the  Bay  of,  72. 

Nassau,  sketches  at^  174. 


National  debt,  Gladstoiie  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  the,  768. 

Navigation  laws,  relaxation  of  the,  bj 
the  Tories,  612. 

Neapolitan  Deputies,  the,  662. 

Negroes,  the  American,  84 — position  o( 
in  the  Soutiiem  States,  162. 

Negro  rations  in  the  Confederate 
States,  168. 

Nelson,  the  settiement  of,  in  New  Zea- 
land, 746. 

New  career,  a,  419. 

Newborough,  John,  head-mast^  of  Eton, 
224. 

Newcastie,  the  Duke  of,  his  charartfr 

and  influence,  636. 
Newspapers,  necessity  o^  428. 
New  Zealand,  Thirty  Ybars^  Pouct 

IN,  789. 

New  Zealand  Company,  the,  its  pro- 
ceedings, &C.,  744,  745. 

Nile  Basins  ahd  Nils  EzmnoBa, 
100. 

Norris,  W.,  head-master  of  Eton,  2fQ, 

North,  Lord,  Earl  Russell  on,  506. 

Notes  and  Notions  raoii  Italy,  659. 

Observer,  the,  an  Eton  magazine,  484. 

O'DowD  UPON  Men  and  Womsx,  Ise., 
Part  XII.,  the  fight  over  the  way, 
67— travesties,  6a--about  doctors,  62 
—on  certain  droll  people,  66 — a  faint 
to  postage-stamp  collectors,  67-— the 
people  who  come  late,  69 — ^Part  JLLLL, 
going  into  Parliament,  228 — Contkh 
ental  excuruonists,  280 — ^Ilnllan  fin- 
ancial policy,  238— a  word  for  an  ill- 
used  class,  236— Part  XIY.,  dmg- 
ing  houM,  410 — ^the  rope  trick,  414— 
rain,  rain,  much  rain,  41^— a  new 
career,  419— an  immoral  oonsitear 
tion,  422— Part  XY.,  the  Enfjasl^  in- 
quisition, 666— thrift,  568-— a  per- 
sonal  iMurliamentary,  561 — a  dram, 
664. 

Oppidan,  the,  an  Eton  magazine,  4S4. 
Oppidans  of  Eton,  211,  218,  0t  teq. 
Otago,  N.  Z.,  prosperity  of;  753. 
Pame,  intimacy  of  Blake  with,  299. 
Palmer,  Sir  Roundell,  766. 
Palmerston,  position  and  prestige  cf^ 

681 — his  Ministry,  634 — his  sopre- 

macy  in  the  Ministry,  754. 
Paperduty,  Gladstone  on  the  abcitioa 

of,  and  its  efl'ects,  769  eL  aeq. 
Paper  trade,  depressed  state  of  the,  1b9 

et  seq, 

Parker,  Archbishop,  visitation  of  JSton 
by,  214. 

Parliament,  going  into,  O^I>owd  on, 
228. 

Parliamentary  reform,  advocacy  by 
Pitt,  607. 

Parties,  the  State  an©  Pnosrnns  of, 
627. 


Passagio  Yerde,  the,  at  Capri,  7*7,  88. 

PiDIOREB,    HOW    TO    MAKE  a  neW 

song,  721, 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  conduct  of,  as  regards 
Catholic  emancipation,  618 — and  the 
Reform  Bill,  019— conduct  of  the  Con- 
Bervatives   toward,  627  —  influence, 
of  his  adherents,  and  his  death, 

628. 

Peelites,  influence  and  policy  of  the,  628. 
People  who  come  late,  the,  69. 
Penano,  Admiral,  sketch  of,  668. 
Personal  parliamentary,  a,  661. 
Phoenix,  the,  an  Eton  magazine,  484. 
Piccadilly:  an  Episode  of  Costem- 

PORAirsous  AvTOBiooRAFHT,  Part  I., 

874— Part  H.,  489— Part  III.,  609— 

Part  IV.,  643. 
Piedmontese,  the,  their  character,  Ac, 

669. 

Pilgrim  of  the  Desert,  the,  888. 

Pitt,  misrepresentations   of,  by  Earl 

Russell,  606. 
Plague,  the,  at  Eton,  228. 
Poerio,  Carlo,  sketch  of,  662. 
"Pop  "at  Eton,  484. 
Pope's  Diad  defects  of,  489. 
Porson,  Ricnard,  his  character  at  Eton, 

867. 

Porticus  Etonensis,  the,  484. 
Postage-Stamp  Collectors,  a  Hint  to, 
67. 

Powell,  Fort  (MobUe),  171,  172. 
Praed,  Winthrop  Mackworth,  488. 
Precious  metals,  reUtions  of  increase  of 

trade  to  export  of,  707. 
Preston,  General,  42. 
Principalities,  state  of  the,  180. 
Prussia,  position  and  policy  of,  119, 
Radical  party,  present  position  of,  688. 
Railways,  &c.,  the  so-called  fixing  of 

capital  in,  692. 
"  Rain,  rain,  much  rain,**  416. 
Ram,  hunting  the,  at  Eton,  471. 
Rand,  the  biographer  of  the  Dayenports, 

194,  196  e<  teq,  pass. 
Rate  ow  Imtkrest,  thk,  689— Part  11., 

706. 

Rechber^,  Count,  position,  &c.,  of,  126. 
Beciprocity  system,  the,  introduced  by 

the  Tories,  612. 
Reform,  former  opposition  of  the  Whigs 

to,  607. 

Reform  Bill,  Earl  Russell's  connection 

with  the,  618. 
Registration  of  Arms  Bill,  conduct  of 

the  Conserratiyes  on,  627. 
Reynolds,  attack  by  Blake  on,  802. 
Richmond,  sketches  at,  28 — a  second 

Tisit  to,  166. 
Ridley,  Thomas,  head-master  of  Eton, 

218. 

Robinson,  Crabb,  account  of  Blake  by, 
802. 
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Roderick,  C,  head-mastef  of  Eton,  224. 

Rope  trick,  the,  414. 

Rosewill,  head-master  of  Eton,  222,  228. 

Ross,  the  Cherokee  chief,  44. 

Rouse,  Francis,  proyost  of  Eton,  221. 

Russell,  Earl,  606. 

Russell,  Earl,  his  Essay  on  the  English 

Constitution,  Ac,  606— overthrow  of 

Peel  by,  .  and  his  Ministry,  628 — 

second  Ministry,  629. 
Ryland  the  engraver  and  Blake,  297. 
Salt-bearer,  the,  an  Eton  magazine,  482. 
Savannah,  a  visit  to,  168. 
Savile,  Sir  Henry,  provost  of  Eton,  219. 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  the,  118. 
Scouts,  the  Confederate,  162. 
Sherwood,  Reuben,  head-master  of  Eton, 

218. 

Short  Whist,  the  Laws  of,  461. 

Sbortland,  Mr.,  governor  of  New-Zea- 
land, his  proceedings,  &c.,  746. 

Signal  corps,  the,  in  the  Confederate 
army,  28. 

Simeon,  Charles,  his  character  at  Eton, 
368. 

Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke,  Part  I,  Chap. 
I.,  after  mess,  623— Chap.  II.,  the 
Swan's  Nest,  627  — Chap.  III.,  a 
difficult  patient,  681  — Chap.  IV., 
home  diplomacies,  634  —  Part  II., 
Chap,  y.,  the  picnic  on  Holy  Island, 
723— Chap.  VI,,  waiting  on,  729— 
Chap.  VII.,  the  fountain  of  honour, 
783 — Chap.  VIIL,  a  puzzling  com- 
mission, 736. 

"Sitting  a  boat'*  at  Eton,  476. 

Slavery  in  the  Southern  States,  on,  84. 

Small-arms,  the  Confederate,  43. 

Smith,  Miss,  a  sketch,  177  ^  seq. 

Smollett,  comparison  of  Sterne  with, 
642. 

Smyth,  Clement,  head-master  of  Eton, 
212. 

Snape,  Dr.,  head-master  of  Eton,  226. 
SoUro,  Monte,  77. 

Soldier's  Home,  the,  at  Charleston,  168. 

Sothem,  Colonel,  169. 

Speke,  Captain,  the   attacks  on,  by 

Burton  and  otiiers,  101  et  seq. 
Spirits,  GUdstone  on  the  consumption 

of,  767. 

Stansfeld,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  Union 

Rating  Rill,  764. 
State  and  Prospects  of  Parties,  the, 

627. 

Sterne,  Lite  of,  640. 
Stevenson,  Hall,  Sterne's  intimacy  with, 
648. 

Stuart,  Genera],  sketches  of,  160. 
Bummerville,  a  visit%>,  162. 
Sumner,  Dr.,  head-master  of  Eton,  226. 
Sumter,  Fort,  80 — ^visit  to,  during  the 

bombardment,  161. 
Swimming,  school  for,  at  Eton,  472. 
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Taranaki  war,  the,  in  New  Zealand, 

750. 

Tauranga  war,  the,  in  Neir  Zealand, 
745. 

Tea.  Gladstone  on  the  reduction  of  the 

dj^iea  on,  V69  et  ieq, 
Thackeray,    character   of  Sterne  by, 

541. 

Theatricals  at  Eton,  478. 

TmRTT  Years'  Policy  in  New  Zbjl- 

LANO,  739. 
Thrift,  558. 

Tiberius,  remains  of  the  palace  of,  at 
Cs4)ri,  78 — scene  of  his  orueltiea,  80. 

Tom  Noddy,  Leech's  illustrations  of,  467. 

ToNT  Bptudr,  Conclusion,  1. 

Tories,  the.  Earl  Russell  on,  507 — ^liberal 
measures  of,  from  1819  to  1829,  512. 

Trade,  relations  of  increase  of,  to  rate 
of  interest,  707. 

Travesties,  60. 

Tredegar  iron-works,  the,  159. 

Tristram  Shandy,  publication  and  re- 
ception of,  550. 

True  joy-giver,  the,  840. 

Tuft-hunter,  the,  378. 

Tuft-hunters,  O'Dowd  on,  236. 

Turin,  transference  of  the  Italian  capi- 
tal from,  659  ^  9eq. 

Tuscan  Deputies,  the,  663. 

Udall,  Nicholas,  hcaid-master  of  Eton, 
212. 

Union  Rating  Bill,  the  debate  on  the, 
754. 

Yenosta,  Yisconti,  sketch  of,  664. 
Villiers,  Mr.  Charles,  as  a  leader  of  the 

Radicals,  639. 
Wagner,  Fort,  capture  of,  36. 
Watrau,  the  massacre  of,  746. 
Waitangi,  the  treaty  of,  744. 
Walker,  W.  Sydney,  483. 
Walpole  Horace,  an  Etonian,  866— on 

Sterne,  643. 


Waynflete,  William  ol^  first  prorost  of 

Eiton,  209. 
Weather  chroniclers,  O'Dowd  on,  416. 
WeUesley,  Marquis,  at  Eton,  851 
Wellington,  educated  at  Eum,  55*7. 
Wellington  Administration,  the,  616^ 

his  assent  to  Catholic  emiodpatioD, 

518. 

Wellington,   settlement  of,  m  New 

Zealand,  746,  748. 
Westbury,  provost  of  Eton,  211. 
Westbury,  Iax^  and  the  Edmmds 

scandal,  766. 
West  Indies,  onr  pc^ey  toward  the,  1)8, 
Westminster,  boating  matches  betwoo, 

and  Eton,  472— cricket  matches  ^ 

tween,  and  Eton,  476. 
Whigs,  the,  their  early  oppoeitioo  to 

Reform,  607--Cheir  first  meaiiRSOQ 

acceding  to  power,  613. 
Whist,  Short,  th«  Laws  of,  461. 
Whiting,  General,  163,  167. 
William  Blake,  291. 
WilmiDgton,  sketches  at,  168,  167. 
Winchester,  cricket  matches  between, 

and  Eton,  476. 
Windham.  William,  an  Etonian,  8^7. 
Windsor  lair,  the  Etonians  at,  41&. 
Wingate,  David,  To  a  Urk  singing  in 

February,  by,  626. 
Witchcraft,  the  old  laws  against,  19S. 
Witnesses,  the  examinations  of,  556. 
Woman,  illations  of  dress  to,  428  «f 

paw. 

Women,  Italian,  character  of,  666. 
Wood,  Sir  Charles,  as  a  member  of  ^ 

Ministry,  686. 
Wotton,  sir  Henry,  provost  of  Etoa, 

219. 

Wynyard,  Colonel,  governor  of  ^Jev- 

Zealand,  761. 
Yankee,  dislike  in  the  North  to  ibe 

name,  62. 
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AND 

BEOISTEE  OF  IMPORTANT  EVENTS  FOB  THE  TEAB. 


In  presenting  to  the  pablio  a  new  volume  of  the  Annual  Ojclopaedia,  containing  the 
reoord  of  another  eventful  year,  no  efforts  have  been  spared  to  secure  its  completeness 
and  accuracy,  and  to  preserve  it  free  from  every  mark  of  partisanship. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  the  year  1851,  and  is  published  one  volume  annnally, 
in  the  same  stvle  as  the  ''New  American  Oyclopajdia."  Each  volume  is  intended  to  be 
a  Cvclopasclia  of  the  material  and  intellectual  development  of  the  year,  and  embraces  tlie 
civil,  military,  and  social  affairs  of  all  countries;  important  Publio  Documents;  Biogra- 
phy ;  Statistics;  Commerce;  Finance;  Literature;  Science;  Agriculture;  Mechanical 
Irxlustryii&c.  In  a  word,  it  covers  the  same  field  as  the  '*New  American  CyclopflBdia,'' 
hut  each  volume  is  confined  to  the  results  of  its  year. 

The  portions  of  each  volume  devoted  to  the  Uuited  States  embrace  the  operations  of 
the  ai-raiea,  step  by  step  and  day  by  day,  and  the  causes  and  consequences  of  their  move- 
ments ;  also,  their  organization,  numbers,  and  condition.  The  debates  of  Congress  on  all 
important  questions;  the  Messages  of  the  President,  and  public  documents  of  the  Govern- 
rnont;  finances;  commercial  and  diplomatic  intercourse;  emancipation,  peace,  &c. ;the 
riternal  affair^^f  all  the  States;  their  military  enterprise,  industry,  and  prosperity. 

Under  Foreign  Affairs,  all  those  countries  are  noticed  which  have  attracted  attention 
iurin  t^  each  year.  Commercial  interests  in  all  branches,  including  petroleum,  are  discussed. 

The  developments  of  mechanical  industry  are  shown  by  details  of  important  results 
inH  inventions  patented. 

Those  branches  of  naturjft  science  in  which  progress  has  been  made  are  noticed  each 
-ear,  and  the  developments  fully  brought  n p. 

The  condition  of  the  principal  religions  denominations,  with  their  branches,  meraber- 
Tiip,  numbers,  views  on  civil  affairs,  and  the  spread  of  their  opinions  Suffing  the/iations, 
presented. 

The  geographical  explorations  and  discoveries  are  stated.  The  record  of  literature 
nd  literary  progress  is  carefuUy  explained.  Kor  is  the  large  mortality  among  distinguish- 
d  men  overlooked. 

The  contents  are  accompanied  by  a  most  extensive  and  complete  Index. 
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